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a  missing  chapter  of  cardinal  wiseman's 
'recollections;* 

In  no  city  in  the  world  is  Byron's  apostrophe  more  appropriate  than  in  Rome : 
'  Stop  I  for  thj  tread  is  od  an  empire's  dnat.' 


The  cinerary  nms  of  that  mother 
of  dead  empires  contain  more  than 
the  ashes  of  her  himian  heroes — 
they  include  the  ashes  of  defunct  his- 
tories ;  the  poor  remains  of  successive 
greatnesses  that  have  perished  without 
a  record.  Who  knows  aught  of  the 
engines  of  Rome — ^the  first  Rome  that 
sprang  from  chaos — Rome  of  the  shep- 
herd's hut  or  bandit's  haunt— the  soli- 
tary casa  establishing  itself  on  the 
Aventine  above  the  malaria  of  the 
neighbouringmarshesi  For aucht  that 
appears,  or  trustworthy  annals  hand 
down,  Rome  is  as  old  as  Jerusalem, 
which  city  would  almost  seem  never 
to  have  iiad  a  beginning.  liv^  is 
evidently  a  story-teUer,  ofgood  faith, 
we  may  allow,  but  of  obvious  cre- 
dulity. Romulus  is  a  myth,  and 
Numa  (Rome's  Melchisedek)  not  much 
more.  Religion,  civilisation,  police, 
had  unquestionably  had  a  home  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  for  ages,  un- 
numbered before  the  year  1  u.  c. 
Rome  proper,  the  Rome  of  history, 
only  records  the  gradual  ascendency 
of  a  native  western  civilisation  over  a 
Grecian  and  Etruscan,  remotely  orien- 
tal, language  and  maimers.  Rome  in 
its  progress  redeemed  for  Latium  its 
suprenuu^  on  the  Latin  soil,  and 
showed  itself  indeed  as  something 
new.  but  sprindng  out  of  something 
incalculably  olSei.    All  this,  with  afl 
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that  went  before  it,  is  buried  in  the 
soil  of  modem  Rome ;  buried  with  no 
hope  of  resurrection  ;  buried  beyond 
recovery  of  historic  lore  or  anti- 
quarian skill  Neither  burnt  brick 
nor  incised  granite  remains  to  tell 
its  story— arrow-headed  alphabet  or 
hieroglyphic  svmbol  to  speak  even 
mystically  and  darkly  of  the  dead 
past.  All  this  is  as  clean  swept  from 
the  memory  of  the  world  as  sand- 
traced  characters  by  the  advancing 
tide. 

Of  Rome  kingly,  Rome  consular, 
Rome  triumviral,  and  Rome  im- 
perial, the  sepulchre  is  indeed  in- 
scribed, but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
sepulchre ;  the  Rome  of  these  sundry 
conditions  has  been  consigned  'earth 
to  earth,  dust  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes.* 
Traces  remain  of  these  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  world,  and  they  have  left 
tiieir  imprint  in  the  records  of  the 
hardihood  of  their  prowess,  the  extent 
of  their  victories,  the  influence  of  their 
legislation,  and  in  the  mighty  works 
which  still  attest  their  constructive 
ability  and  wealth.  'While  stands 
the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand' — 
and  as  long  as  that  pile  cumbers  the 
earth  with  its  massiveness,  so  long 
will  imperial  Rome  possess  a  worthy 
monument.  Affection  might  prompt 
something  less  repulsive  than  a  colos- 
sal ruin,  and  architecture  is  at  no 
loss  for  models  to  imitate  or  elevations 
to  project ;  but  resigned  mortality 
acquiesces  in  the  full  proprie^  of  a 
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wreck  standing  as  the  imperishable 
memorial  of  a  wreck.  Freedom  with 
all  its  virtues,  and  despotism  with 
all  its  faults,  could  find  no  more 
fitting  mortuaiT  type  than  the  dead 
Coliseum  which  marks  the  grave  of 
deceased  Rome. 

But  Rome  is  not  all  dead.  Le  Roi 
est  mort^  vive  le  Roi  !  Spnm^  from 
the  ashes  of  the  defunct  phoenix  is  a 
new  Rome,  as  vivid,  as  eigoying,  as 
ingenious  as  the  old,  but  wanting  its 
material  power,  and  boasting  of  no 
conquests  but  intellectual  or  moral 
conquests,  as  befits  a  Christian  sove- 
reignty. We  speak  in  general  terms, 
ana  not  specifically  of  Papal  or  any 
other  government— but  simply  of  the 
existing  citv  and  state.  The  ruins  of 
old  Rome  add  a  touching  interest  to  the 
new,  but  the  new  has  an  independent 
interest  of  its  own.  The  same  people 
that  danced  in  the  Floral  games,  and 


carved  Jupiters  and  worshipped 
Cybele  and  Minerva,  nowcarve  saints, 
and  chant  the  '  Hail  Mary  !'  The 
same  people  that  once  only  asked 
panem  et  circerues  for  their  delecta- 
tion, are  contented  now  with  small 
alms,  maocaroniy  sunshine,  and  the 
marionettes.  Easily  satisfied,  easily 
pleased,  easily  governed,  if  common 
sense  and  common  justice  were  at  the 
helm,  the  modem  population  of  Rome 
bear  all  the  resemblance  of  son  to 
sire,  to  that  ancient  populace  who 
dwelt  unmurmuringly  in  sordid  huts 
overshadowed  by  gorgeous  palaces, 
and  gave  their  rulers  no  trouble  so 
long  as  the  wolf  was  kept  from  the 
door.  We  are  no  admirers  of  Popes 
or  Popery,  as  will  bo  evident  enough 
ere  our  paper  is  done,  yet  can  we  not 
withhold  our  tribute  to  the  surpassing 
interest  and  household  chaxm  of 
modem  Rome,  of  which  it  is  so  trae, 
yet  whence  its  magic  is  acquired  it 


wantoned  in  the  Saturnalia,  now  sport 

and  mascjue  amid  the  mummeries  of   were  hard  to  say, 

the  CarmvaL    The  same  people  that 

'  The  very  Dame 
Of  Rome  acta  unawares  ;  and  throws  aronnd 
A  saddened  charm  that  nowhere  else  is  found.' 


Artistically,  it  has  many  attrac- 
tions :  its  churches  and  palazziy  its 
fountains,  its  squares,  its  statues,  its 
paintings ;  but  above  all,  its  climate, 
its  neighbourhood,  its  ecclesiastical 

'  Dilects  nrhis  tenero  oonceptus  ah  ungae 
Tecum  crevit  amor.' 
<  O  Rome  I  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul  I 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 


quiet,  its  associations,  its  history. 
rfo  man  has  heard  of  it  in  youth,  and 
seen  it  in  adult  years,  who  will  not 
say  of  it.  after  experience  of  its 
manifold  fascinations, 


orpbj 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires  I  and  control 

In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 

What  are  our  woes  and  suffBrings  t    Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way. 

O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.    Ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day — 

A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay.' 


But  Rome  is  not  a  melancholy  or  a 
dull  place,  as  our  quotation  might 
imply ;  the  reverse  of  all  this— merry 
as  a  marriage-bell,  where  repulsive 
superstition  does  not  muffle  tne  joy- 
clangors  of  the  heart  The  people  are 
the  sprightly,  thoughtless,  procession- 
lovinjz,  camival-freauenting,  gaudy, 
sordid,  dirty,  miserly  people  which 
they  ever  were— full  of  life,  full  of  fun, 
full  of  form  and  stateliness,  full  of 
disregard  for  these.  Nothing  but 
contradictions  will  describe  thenabits 
and  manners  of  modem  Romans^ 
wherein,  nevertheless,  the  element  of 
muih  and  enjoyment  largely  predomi- 


nates. Thevareverysharpandshrewd, 
simple  and  credulous ;  of  exquisite 
taste  in  the  arts,  combined  with  a 
vulgar  regard  for  tinsel,  and  a  d^en- 
erate  power  of  execution,  all  the  best 
painters  and  sculptors  in  Rome  bemg 
confessedly  foreigners.  A  tenth  part 
of  the  population  are  beg;;ars— sturdy 
begxars,  mendicant /raft,  and  alms- 
seekers  on  their  own  account ;  but 
they  are  *  Jolly  beggars* — the  pro- 
fessional whine  being  from  the  lipa 
outward,  while  the  sorrow  it  bespeaks 
has  never  touched  the  heart;  and 
they  are  lucky  dogs,  those  beggars 
who  have  got  a  good  beat  in  Rome, 
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iriiere  alms-giviiig  is  the  chief  of 
Tirtoee,  more  Inckj  than  a  London 
croesii^-sweeper,  for  the  lame  assail- 
ant of  our  sympathies  at  the  top  of 
the  steps  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  is 
8ud  to  have  bestowed  upon  one  of  his 
dau^ters  lO^OOO  scudi  as  a  marriage 
portion. 

A  Tery  witty  people,  moreover,  are 
those  s^Hsame  Komans ;  irreverent  in 
^eir  wit,  as  is  the  fashion  of  pon- 
tificials — the  most  sacred  themes  and 
pereonages  seasoninga  jest  wiUi  its 
radest  ingredients.  Those  who  think 
of  the  eternal  cit^,  with  its  thousand 
dmrches  and  its  nundred  convents,  as 
a  gloomy  sepulchral  monk-beridden 


« 


^  »t,  will  Quite  mistake  its  character. 

t  has  much  to  make  it  dl  this  ;  but 
nothing  can  keep  down  the  jaunty 
spirit  which  is  inborn  in  the  natives, 
and  which  their  bright  suns,  clear  air, 
and  easy  creed  foster,  while  Folicinello 
cracks  his  jokes,  and  Rusquin  and 
Don  Pirlone  publish  their  squibs,  as 
sparkling  and  as  fearless  as  ever. 
Oaricature  and  pun,  epigram  and 
biting  satire,  are  as  essential  to  a 
Roman  cit*s  life,  as  the  weeklv 
Punch  to  our  digestion  of  heavy  poU- 
tics,  roast  beef,  and  trii)le  X.  How 
severe  they  can  be  on  their  dignitaries, 
let  the  following  speak : — 


<  Se  il  papa  ^  cacdatore 

Son  cani  i  cardinali ; 
Son  seWe  le  proTince 

Ed  i  sadditi  animali.' 

'  The  popes  thej  are  merciloM  hunters, 
The  cardinals  keen-scented  hounds ; 
While  the  people  of  Rome  are  the  quarry 
That  die  in  their  jaws  of  their  wounds.' 


When  Leo  xii.  died,  no  favourite 
with  the  men  of  progress,  Don  Pas- 
quillo  ventured  upon  this  other  to  the 


conclave  about  to  choose  a  successor 
to  the  defunct  :— 


<  Giaooh^  bestie  tntti  siete 

Una  bestia  soeglierete : 
Ma  badate :  attentione  ; 

Non  scegliete  un  Leone.' 

*  One  folly  all  past  folly  passes, 

That  proves  your  eminences  i 
To  choose  for  Pope  a  lion,  rather 
Than  a  good  downright  donkey-father.' 


To  prove  their  talent  for  caricature 
▼e  need  only  report,  that  when  Pius 
the  Ninth  replied  in  an  unfriendly  or 
oxac^g  tone  to  the  Roman  people 
from  Qaeta,  the  place  of  his  voluntary 
^ik,  they  represented  his  holiness  as 
ami  in  a  cage,  and  Ferdinand  of 
Na|to  at  his  ear  teaching  him  to 
RBg.  This  volatile,  grave,  supersti- 
tion irrdigioQS.  loyal,  seditious  kind 
of  people,  and  tneir  relations  to  their 
joior  most  recent  rulers,  are  what 
Oirdinal  Wiseman  has  undertaken  to 
^ct  in  his  ponderous  voluma  The 
pveieiit  occupant  of  the  papal  chair  is 
ODiitted  in  the  biographers  narrative, 
«nr  obvious  reasons,  and  the  hiahi9  we 
JMiy  possibly  supply  ere  we  close ; 
^  oor  first  business  ii  with  our  col* 
'fletor  of  anecdotes,  of  whom  it  is  no 
Me  than  just  to  say,  that  while  he 
||M  been  sparing  of  facts  in  his  book, 
he  has  been  lavish  of  wOTds.    His 


work  is  no  revelation— scarcely  a  con- 
tribution to  history— the  four  papers 
it  contains  being  probably  the  sub- 
stance of  four  lectures  addressed  ad 
poptduniy  and  not  designed  originally 
for  the  closet  The  style  of  the  eminent 
writer  does  not  improve  as  he  grows 
older— rather  becomes  more  poncferous 
and  tedious  in  proportion  to  the  scan- 
tiness of  lus  matter ;  but  that  of  his 
first  sketch,  Pius  vn.,  is  the  worst, 
because  more  elaborate  than  those 
which  follow.  Of  the  Popes  he  has 
literally  nothiDg  to  tell,  except  that 
they  were  in  the  main  very  respect 
able  personages,  all  of  them  perpetu- 
allv,  and  some  of  them  seriously, 
valetudinarian,  herpetic,  epileptic,  ana 

.   Dr.  Wiseman  treats  us  to  a  few 

years  of  the  Hfe  of  Pius  vil,  after  his 
restoration  from  captivity  in  France, 
beginning  with  his  own  journey  to 
B<nnein  1818.    After  thiL  the  shoijl 
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pontificates  of  Leo  xil  and  Pius  vin. 
foUoWy  with  a  marvellous  lack  of  in- 
cident, but  during  which,  and  especi- 
ally under  Leo,  the  star  of  the  English 
student  began  to  appear  above  the 
horizon.  As  there  is  really  much  more 
interest  in  what  relates  to  our  English 
Cardinal  himself,  we  shall  cull  from 
the  volume  first  those  portions  which 
depict  his  own  academic  ecclesiastical 
career,  and  be  guided  by  conditions  of 
space  in  the  further  selections  or  com- 
ment that  may  prove  expedient 

The  English  College  at  Rome  had 
been  shut  up,  and  untenanted  for 
years,  when  young  Wiseman  and  five 
other  English  youths  arrived  to  occupy 
its  deserted  halls. 

*  No  traveller  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  or  even  from  an  earlier 
period,  had  visited  it  or  mentioned  it 
It  had  been  sealed  up  as  a  tomb,  for  a 
generation  ;  and  not  one  of  those  who 
were  descending  from  the  unwieldy 
vehicle  at  its  door  had  collected,  from 
the  few  lingering  patriarchs,  once  its 
inmates,  who  yet  survived  at  home, 
any  recollections  by  which  a  picture 
of  the  place  might  have  been  prepared 
in  the  imagination. 

*  Having  come  so  far,  somewhat  in 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  some  expec- 
tation of  having  to  "  rough  it  as 
pioneers  for  less  venturesome  fol- 
lowers, it  seemed  incredible  that  we 
should  have  fallen  upon  such  pleasant 
places  as  the  seat  of  future  life  and 
occupation.  Wide  and  lofty  vaulted 
corridors ;  a  noble  staircase  leading 
to  vast  and  airy  halls  succeeding  one 
another ;  a  spacious  garden,  glowing 
with  the  lemon  and  orange,  and  pre- 
senting to  one's  first  approach  a  per- 
spective in  fresco  by  Pozzi,  one  en- 
graved by  him  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  perspective ;  a  library  airy,  cheer- 
ful, and  large,  whose  shelves,  however, 
exhibited  a  specimen  of  what  anti- 
quarians call  "  opus  tumultuarium  " 
in  the  piled-up  disorganized  volumes, 
from  folio  to  duodecimo,  that  crammed 
them ;  a  refectory  wainscoted  in  pol- 
ished walnut,  and  above  that,  painted 
by  the  same  hand,  with  St  George 
and  the  Drag(m,  re^y  to  drop  on  to 
^e  floor  from  the  groined  ceilii^ ; 
Bdll  better,  a  chapel,  unfurnished  in- 
deed, but  illuminated  from  floor  to 
roof  with  the  saints  of  Enghuid  and 
eeiestial  glories,  leading  to  the  altar 


that  had  to  become  the  very  hearth- 
stone of  new  domestic  attachments, 
and  the  centre  of  many  yet  untasted 
joys  ; — such  were  the  first  features  of 
our  future  abode,  as.  alone  and  undi- 
rected* we  wandered  tnrough  the  solemn 
building,  and  made  it,  after  years  of 
silence,  re-echo  to  the  sound  of  Eng- 
lish voices,  and  give  back  the  bound- 
ing tread  of  those  who  had  returned 
to  claim  their  own.  And  such,  indeed, 
it  might  well  look  to  them  when,  after 
months  of  being  "  cribbed,  cabined, 
and  confined  "  in  a  small  vessel,  ana 
jammed  in  a  still  more  tightly  packed 
vettura,  they  found  in  the  upper  cor- 
ridors, wide  and  ainr  as  those  below, 
just  the  right  numoer  of  rooms  for 
their  party,  clean  and  speckless.  with 
every  article  of  furniture,  simple  and 
collegiate  though  it  was.  yet  spick-and- 
span  new,  and  manifestly  prepared  for 
their  expected  arrival  One  felt  at 
once  at  home ;  it  was  nobody  else's 
house  ;  it  was  English  ground,  a  part 
of  fatherland,  a  restor^  inheritance. 
And  though  indeed,  all  was  neat  and 
trim,  dazzling  in  its  whiteness,  re- 
lieved here  and  there  by  tinted  archi- 
tectural members,  one  could  not  but 
feel  that  we  had  been  transported 
to  the  scenes  of  better  men  and  greater 
things  than  were  likely  to  arise  in  the 
new  era  that  day  opened.  Just  within 
the  great  entrance  door,  a  small  one  to 
the  right  led  into  the  old  church  of  the 
Hobr  Trinity,  which  wanted  but  its 
roof  to  restore  it  to  use.  There  it 
stood,  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by 
pillars  connected  by  arches,  all  in  their 
places^  with  the  lofty  walls  above  theno. 
The  altars  had  been  indeed  removed : 
but  we  could  trace  their  forms,  ana 
the  painted  walls  marked  the  frame  of 
the  altar-pieces,  especially  of  the  noble 
painting  by  Durante  Alberti,  still  pre- 
served m  the  house,  representing  the 
Sitron-mysteiy,  and  St  Thomas  of 
anterbury,  and  St  Edward  the  mar- 
tyr. This  vision  of  the  past  lasted  but 
a  few  years,  for  the  walls  were  pro- 
nounced unsafe,  and  the  old  churdi 
was  demolished,  and  the  unsightbr 
shell  of  a  thoroughly  modem  chui^ 
was  substituted  tor  the  old  basilioa, 
under  the  direction  of  Vidadice,  a 
good  architect,  but  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  feelings  which  should 
have  guided  his  mind  and  pencil  in 
Budiawork.  . 
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*  It  was  sometbing  however  to  see, 
that  first  day,  that  spot  reyisited  where 
many  an  English  pilgnm,  gentle  or 
simple,  had  knelt^  leaning  on  his  trusty 
staff  cut  in  ^eedwood  or  the  New 
Forest, — where  many  a  noble  student 
&om  Bologna  or  Padua  had  prayed  in 
formdpaupeiii,  as  he  was  lodged  and 
fed,  when,  before  returning  home,  he 
came  to  vkit  the  tomb  of  the  apostles ; 
SDd  still  more  where  many  and  many 
a  student,  like  those  now  gathered 
there,  had  sobbed  his  fareweU  to  the 
happy  apring  days,  and  t^e  quiet  home 
of  youth,  before  starting  on  his  weary 
ioumey  to  the  perils  of  evil  days  in 
his  native  land. 

'  Around  lay  scattered  memorials  of 
the  past.  One  splendid  monument, 
erected  to  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  church,  was  entirely 
walled  up  and  roofed  over,  and  so  in- 
visible. But  shattered  and  defaoed 
lay  the  richlv  effided  tombs  of  an 
archbishop  of  York,  and  a  prior  of 
Woroester,  and  of  many  other  English 
worthies  :  while  sadder  wreckage  of 
the  recent  storm  was  piled  up  on 
one  side, —the  skulls  and  bones  of, 
perhaps,  Cardinal  Allen,  F.  Persons, 
and  others  whose  coffim  had  been 
dragged  up  from  the  vaults  below,  and 
converted  into  munitions  of  war. 

The  student  having  been  now  cer- 
tain years  hard  at  work  at  that  special 
eurricalam  that  was  to  fit  him  for  the 
ecdefflastical  arena,  must  prove  his 
prowess  in  a  mimic  field  before  he 
enters  upon  real  fight.  Less  gifted  or 
leas  ambitious  than  himself,  our  author 
saw  his  contemporaries  enter  upon 
their  respective  missions  at  home  and 
abroad,  whilst  he  remained  behind 
acquiring  that  more  copious  mental 
funiiture  which  has  contributed  so 
hugely  tohk  present  position.  In  the 
paragraphs  whidi  follow,  he  describes 
US  first  public  venture  in  the  field  of 
learning— the  scholastic  duel  which 
confers  on  the  victor  his  title  to  the 
doctorate  of  his  profession. 

*  A  student  has  reached  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  studies,  and  is  thought  by 
his  superiora— for  it  can  never  be  a 
matter  of  personal  choice— able  to 
daim  his  degree  by  public  challenge 
against  all  comers,  who  dare  impugn 
any  of  his  mx)po8itions.  To  the  hon- 
oor  of  the  English  College  be  it  said, 
that,  from  time  to  time,  one  or  other 


of  its  sons  has  htmg  up  his  shield, 
and  stood  bravely  against  his  adver- 
saries. Let  us  take  for  example  one 
of  these;  and  probably  to  many 
readers  of  this  sketchy  narrative  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  may  be 
new.  The  youth  selected  will  have 
ordinary  power  of  application  and 
memory,  will  not  be  too  bashful  or 
timid,  must  possess  a  fair  amount  of 
tact,  and  a  r^Euiiness,  if  possible  a  flu- 
ency, in  the  use  of  the  Latin  language, 
not  merely  in  its  classical  construc- 
tion, but  also  in  its  scholastic  and 
more  barbaric  technologies.  He  prints 
in  a  goodly  quarto  his  thesis,  which 
must  not  contain  fewer  than  a  him- 
dred  points,  but  which  probably  his 
professors  may  carry  up  to  four  times 
that,  embracing  the  entire  field  of 
Catholic  theology. 

*  This  little  voliune  is  circulated 
among  friends,  and  an  invitation  is  sent 
to  every  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  Rome ;  day,  and  hour,  and  place, 
being  specified,  with  the  usual  clauses, 
that  in  the  morning  **  datur  omnibus' 
all  may  attack,  whUe  in  the  afternoon 
the  same  liberty  is  granted  only  after 
three  well-selected  champions  shall 
have  broken  their  lances. 

*  When  the  time  comes,  the  respond- 
ent finds  himself,  he  hardly  knows  how, 
seated  behind  a  table  at  the  end  of  an 
immense  hall,  which  it  requires  a  sus- 
tained voice  to  fill,  supported  by  his 
professors,  who  may  edge  in  a  word 
at  his  ear  in  case  of  possible  straits. 
A  huge  oval  chain  of  chairs  stretches 
down  the  room  on  either  side,  and 
soon  begins  to  be  occupied  by  profes- 
sors, doctors,  and  learned  men,  of 
whom  he  has  heard  perhaps  only  in 
awe ;  each  of  whom  receives  a  copy 
of  the  thesis,  and  cons  it  over,  as  if  to 
find  the  weak  points  between  the 

Elates  of  mail,  into  which  he  will 
iter  try  to  thrust  his  spear.  I  re- 
member well  in  the  particular  instance 
before  my  eye,  that  a  monk  clothed 
in  white  glided  in,  and  sat  down  in 
the  inner  circle ;  but  though  a  special 
messenger  was  desDatched  to  him  by 
the  professors,  he  shook  his  head  and 
dechned  becoming  an  assailant.  He 
had  been  sent  to  listen  and  report 
It  was  F.  Cappellari,  who  in  less  than 
six  years  was  rope  Gregory  XVI.  Not 
far  from  him  was  seat^  the  Abb^  de 
la  Mennais,  whose  worki^  ^^^JWJ^/ 
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and  BO  witheringly  condemned  Pro- 
bably it  was  the  only  time  that  they 
were  ever  seated  together,  listening  to 
an  English  youth  vindicating  the  faith, 
of  which  one  would  become  the  orade, 
and  the  other  the  bitter  foe. 

*  Well  now,  some  one  rises,  and 
in  measured  language  eloquently  ad- 
dr^ses  a  few  encouraging  sentences  to 
his  youn^  competitor,  whose  heart  is 
beating  m  anxious  imcertainty  on 
what  side  he  will  be  assailed ;  till  a 
period  is  rounded  off,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  number  in  his  propositions 
about  to  be  impugned  A  crackling 
sound  of  stiff  paper  turning  simul- 
taneously in  every  hand,  through  the 
hall  filled  with  students,  religious, 
and  auditors,  lay  and  clerical,  an- 
nounces eagerness  to  see  the  selected 
theme,  and  relieves  the  tension  of  the 

SiUoried  youth,  who,  for  the  first  time 
1  his  life,  finds  himself  painftdly  con- 
spicuous, and  feels  the  weight  of  past 
labour  and  future  responsibility  both 
pressing  on  his  head 

'  Of  course  he  has  prepared  himself 
thoroushly^  and  his  wretchedness  must 
be  double,  if  he  have  left  a  vulnerable 
spot  in  his  armour,  or  if  it  be  not  all 
proof.  Of  course  he  knows  that  no 
assailant  can  "  travel  out  of  the  re- 
cord," or  put  such  questions  to  him  as 
Sir  T.  More  did  to  the  disputant  "  in 
omni  sdbili  et  de  (pwlihet  entey*  whom 
he  stumbled  upon  somewhere  abroad, 
and  thoroughly  nonplussed  by  a  most 
lucid  query  of  English  law  j  to  wit, 
"  Utrum  averia  carucce  in  vetito 
namio  capta  sint  irreplegiabilia,^^ 
Still  there  are  subjects  on  which  one 
b  better  got  up  than  others,  and  there 
are  some  more  interesting,  more  full  of 
detail,  and  more  suitable  for  a  lively 
illustration.  However,  there  is  no 
remedy ;  drily  or  unctuously,  logically 
or  eloquentlv,  he  must  leave  nothing 
unnoticed  ;  ne  may  turn  the  flank  of 
something  new,  if  it  come  unexpect- 
edly before  him ;  but,  on  the  wholeL 
he  must  show  that  he  has  overlooked 
no  point  worth  answering.  The  as- 
sailants are  keen  practised  gladiators, 
who,  if  they  are  satisfied  of  the  de- 
fmdant's  prowess,  will  dve  him  fair 
opportunity  for  its  display.  To  this 
tne  writer  must  plead  guilty ;  he  has 
done  his  best  to  try  the  metal  of  such 
young  combatants  striving  to  win 
their  spurs.    But  when  he  has  had 


such  men  as  the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin or  of  Thyana,  or  the  Bishops  of 
Pittsburg  or  Clifton  to  attack,  he  has 
had  no  occasion  to  repent  having  well- 
tempered  his  weapons  and  weighted 
his  dIowb. 

*  After  some  hours  of  this  digladia- 
tion  comes  a  pause  for  refection  and 
repose  for  every  one  but  the  cham- 
pion of  the  day ;  who  is  probably 
crushed  by  a  leaden  sick-headache  in 
which  his  past  performance  looks  a 
wretched  failure,  and  his  coming  one 
a  dark  and  dismal  uncertainty.  It 
arrives  however,  and  he  is,  this  time, 
perched  up  in  a  tall  pulpit,  with  his 

Erofessors  low  in  front  of  him,  hope- 
»sly  beyond  reach  for  rescue  and 
succour.  He  is  in  the  centre  of  one 
side  of  the  nave  of  a  lofty  church, 
which  not  only  adds  solemnity,  ana 
even  religious  awe  to  his  position,  but 
makes  it  necessary  that  his  voice 
should  ring  clearly,  in  an  almost  de- 
clamatory tone,  to  reach  the  opposite 
side,  where,  on  a  dais,  in  a  cnair  of 
state,  sits  the  cardinal  who  has  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  the  disputa- 
tion. It  had  been  intended,  in  the 
case  before  us,  to  request  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff  to  bestow  the  honour  of 
his  patronage ;  but  at  the  hist  moment 
this  idea  was  abandoned.  However, 
the  inner  circle  was  sufficiently  for- 
midable ;  one  patriarch,  four  arch- 
bishops, at  least  half-a-dozen  bishops, 
about  twenty  prelates,  not  a  few  of 
whom  have  since  reacned  the  highest 
honours  of  the  Church,  nearly  as  many 
professors,  abbots,  ana  rectors,  and  an 
immense  crowd  of  persons,  even  of 
equal  rank,  out  of  mil  dress,  which 
being  required  in  the  inner  circle, 
gives  it  the  appearance  almost  of  a 
synod. 

*Now,  when  this  is  over,  what  is 
the  great  reward  looked  forward  to 
by  the  young  athlete,  beyond  the  title 
of  the  theological  doctorate  obtained, 
but  in  Rome  not  borne  ?  It  is  to  pro- 
ceed next  day,  with  a  suitably  bound 
copy  of  the  "  Thesis**  to  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff,  and  lay  it  at  his  feet  Not 
only  does  he  receive  a  loving,  patemiJ 
blessing  ;  but  his  cheeks  glow  and  his 
heart  beats,  as  he  bends  oeneath  the 
expressions  of  the  kindest  encourage- 
ment and  even  words  of  praise.  He 
will  find  the  common  father  of  little 
as  of  great  already  infonaed  of  the 
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of  yesterday,  of  any  pe- 
culiar inddentj  some  clever  hit,  some 
bltmderiiis  objicient's  courteous  over- 
throw—whatever had  been  character- 
istic in  manner  or  method.  And  then 
he  is  exh<Hted  to  persevere  in  study. 
and  to  cultivate  the  gifts  which  Qoa 
has  given  him,  to  His  glory.  Perhaps 
ew&i  more  is  said ;— a  particular  direc- 
tion is  pointed  out,  resulting  from  the 
soeoess  of  tiiis  preliminaiy  specimen  ; 
to  study  assiduously  Holy  Scripture, 
or  the  Fathers,  or  the  questions  of  the 
day.  All  this  used  to  be  done  by  Leo 
with  a  sweetness  and  emboldening 
gracioiiSDees,  which  would  compensate 
to  a  youth  any  amount  of  labour 
nndeigonej  for  enrolment  in  audi  a 
rarmoe's  sfHritualand  theolodcal  army. 
It  raised  him  above  himself  and  his 
own  pusillanimous  thoughts,  made  him 
for  the  first  time  hope  that  he  might 
live  to  do  acme  good,  and  opened  nis 
^es  to  the  brighter  and  more  cheerful 
nde  of  his  own  insignificant  existence. 
Such  looks,  sudi  words,  such  a  scene 
are  not  easily  forgotten;  and  who 
knows  for  how  much  of  sterling  worth, 
and  enduring  work,  the  Church  may 
be  indebted  to  a  sin^^e  quarter  of  an 
hour  thus  bestowed  on  the  tender, 
warm,  and  impassionable  mind  of 
youdL  accompanied  by  a  benediction 
iiill  of  grace,  and  proceeding  from  one 
whom  he  reveres  and  deeply  honours 
as  God's  very  representative  on  earth  ? 
The  seal  is  set  and  pressed  deep  upon 
the  wax,  just  at  the  moment  that  it 
i»  the  warmest  and  the  softest ;  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  the  impression 
be  not  sharp  and  lasting.  In  the 
tempering  of  steel,  after  much  manipu- 
lation, itis  said  thatall  the  finest  blades 
pass  through  the  hands  of  one  superior 
workman  ;  who,  by  some  superior 
skill  and  consummate  tact,  with  a  few 
strokes  impuls  a  finish  and  delica<^ 
that  prepare  them  for  the  keenest 
edse.  Aiid  so,  after  years  oi  study 
ana  secret  toil,  a  patient  student 
mav,  in  a  few  momenta  receive  what 
Milton  calls  '*a  toucn  of  celestial 
temper  "  from  the  master-hand  in  the 
ecdeaiasticid  armoury.' 

Dr.  Wiseman  becomes  vice-rector 
ci  the  English  College  by  favour  of 
the  Supreme  Pontiff  and  owes  to  the 
direct  mterposition  of  Leo  another 
small  piece  of  lyref^ment  which  would 
have  oth^wiae  esciH)ed  him  :— 


*  The  instance  of  great  interest  and 
kindness  alluded  to  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  chapter,  was  one  which 
afforded  the  wnter  man;^  opportuni- 
ties of  noting  the  undeviating  good- 
ness of  heart  which  characterized 
this  Pontiff  It  so  happened,  that  a 
person  connected  with  the  English 
College  was  an  aspirant  to  a  chair  in 
the  Roman  University.  He  had  been 
encouraged  to  compete  for  it,  on  its 
approaching  vacancy,  bvhis  professors. 
Having  no  claims  of  any  sort,  by 
interest  or  connexion,  he  stood  simplv 
on  the  provision  of  the  Papal  Bull, 
which  tnrew  open  aH  professorships 
to  competition. 

'It  was  but  a  secondary  and  obscure 
lectureship  at  best,  one  concerning 
which  it  was  supposed  few  would 
busy  themselves,  or  come  forward  as 
candidates.  It  was  therefore  an- 
nounced that  this  rule  would  be 
overlooked,  and  a  person  every  way 
qualified  and  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion would  be  named.  The  more 
youthful  aspirant  unhesitatinglv  so- 
licited an  audience,  at  which  I  was 
present  He  told  the  Pope  frankly 
of  his  intentions,  and  of  his  earnest 
wish  to  have  carried  out  in  his 
favour,  the  recent  enactments  of  His 
Holiness.  Nothing  could  be  more 
a&ble,  more  encouraging  than  Leo's 
reply.  He  expressed  his  delight  at 
seeinff  that  his  regulation  was  not  a 
dead  letter,  and  that  it  had  animated 
his  petitioner  to  exertion.  He  assured 
him  that  he  should  have  a  fair  chance, 
"a  clear  stage  and  no  favour,"  desiring 
him  to  leave  the  matter  in  his  handis? 

*  Time  wore  on ;  and  as  the  only 
alternative  dven  in  the  BuU  was 
proof,  by  publication  of  a  work,  of 
proficiency  in  the  art  or  science  that 
was  to  be  taught,  he  quietly  ^ot  a 
volume  through  the  press,  probably 
very  heavy,  but  sprightliness  or 
brilliancy  was  not  a  condition  of  the 
Bull. 

*When  a  vacancy  arrived  it  was 
made  known,  together  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  it  had  been  filled 
up.  All  seemed  lost  except  the 
honour  of  the  Pontiff,  to  which  alone 
lay  any  appeal  Another  audience 
was  asked  and  instantly  granted,  its 
motive  being  of  course  stated.  I 
was  again  present,  and  shall  not  easily 
foiget  it    It  was  not  necessary  to 
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restate  the  case.  '*  I  remember  it  all,** 
the  Pope  said  most  Idndly.  "  I  have 
been   surprised.      I   have   sent  for 

G through  whom  this  has  been 

done ;  I  have  ordered  the  appointment 
to  be  cancelled,  and  I  have  reproved 
him  so  sharply  that  I  believe  it  is  the 
reason  why  ne  is  laid  up  to-day  with 
fever.  You  have  acted  fairly  and 
boldly,  and  you  shall  not  lose  the 
fruits  of  your  industrv.  I  will  keep 
my  word  with  you,  and  the  provisions 
of  my  constitution.*'  With  tne  utmost 
graciousness  he  accepted  the  volume, 
now  treasured  by  its  author,  into 
whose  hands  the  copv  has  returned, 
acknowledged  the  rient  to  preference 
which  it  had  established,  and  assured 
its  author  of  fair  pky.  The  Pope 
had,  in  &ct,  taken  up  earnestly  the 
cause  of  his  youthful  appellant ;  in- 
stead of  annovance,  ne  showed 
earnestness  and  kindness  ;  and  those 
who  had  passed  over  his  pretensions 
with  oon^unpt,  were  obliged  to  treat 
with  him,  and  compromise  with  him 
on  terms  that  satisfied  all  his  desires. 

'  Another  audience  for  thanksgiving 
was  kindly  accorded,  and  I  witnessed 
the  same  gentle  and  fatherly  temper, 
quietly  cheerful,  and  the  same  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  him 
whose  cause  had  been  so  graciously 
carried  through.  If  this  young  client 
gained  no  new  enei^gies,  gathered  no 
strength  from  such  repeated  proofis 
of  interest  and  condescension,  if  these 
did  not  both  direct  and  impel,  steer 
and  fill  the  sails  of  his  littJe  lurk 
through  many  troubled  waters— nay, 
if  they  did  not  tinge  and  savour  his 
entire  mental  life,  we  may  write  that 
man  soulless,  and  incapable  of  any 
noble  emotions.* 

In  this  we  have  allusion  to  the 
Doctor's  very  dull  and  '  very  heavv ' 
fforce  Syriacae^  to  complete  which  he 
never  had  either  inclination  or  en- 
couragement Nevertheless,  its  com- 
position was  pro  tanio  evidence  of  a 
certain  kind  of  scholarship,  and  aided 
in  winning  him  a  reputation. 

Our  next,  and  last  personal  extract, 
will  exhibit  the  circumstance  which 
brought  II  dottore  Wiseman  more 
prominently  before  the  public  of  hia 
countrymen  and  the  learned  world, 
than  any  incident  in  his  career. 

*0n  some  occasion  or  other,  it 
happened  that  the   author 


panied  the  rector  to  an  audience  of 
the  Pope.  This  was  in  1827.  After 
transacting  other  business,  his  Holi- 
ness remarked,  that  there  being  no 
English  church  in  Borne,  Catholics 
who  came  there  had  no  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Word  of  God,  and  even 
others,  who  might  desire  to  hear  a 
sermon  in  their  own  language,  had  no 
means  of  gratifving  their  wish.  It 
was,  therefore,  he  said,  his  intention 
to  have,  during  the  winter,  in  some 
church,  well  situated,  a  course  of 
English  sermons,  to  be  delivered  every 
Simdav.  It  was  to  be  attended  by 
all  colleges  and  religious  communities 
that  spoke  our  language.  One  diffi- 
culty remained ;  where  was  the 
preacher  to  be  found?  The  rector, 
justly  approving  of  the  design,  most 
unjustly  pointea  to  his  companion, 
and  suggested  him ;  though,  with  the 
exception  of  such  juvenile  essays  as 
students  blushingly  deliver  l)efore 
their  own  companions,  he  had  never 
addressed  an  audience. 

'However,  the  burden  was  laid 
there  and  then,  with  peremptory 
kindness,  by  an  authority  that  might 
not  be  gainsaid.     And  crushingly  it 

Eressed  upon  the  shoulders  :  it  would 
e  impossible  to  describe  the  anxiety, 
pain,  and  trouble  which  this  command 
cost  for  many  years  after.  Nor  would 
this  be  alluded  to,  were  it  not  to 
illustrate  what  has  been  kept  in  view 
through  this  volume,  how  the  most 
insignificant  life,  temper,  and  mind 
may  be  moulded  by  tne  action  of  a 
ereat,  and  almost  unconscious  power. 
Leo  could  not  see  what  has  been  the 
influence  of  his  commission,  in  merely 
dragging  from  the  commerce  with  the 
dead  to  that  of  the  living,  one  who 
would  gladly  have  confined  his  time 
to  the  former— from  books  to  men ; 
from  reading  to  speaking.  Nothing 
but  this  would  have  done  it  Ye^ 
supposing  that  the  providence  of  one's 
life  was  to  be  active  and  in  contact 
with  the  world,  and  one's  future  duties 
were  to  be  in  a  country  and  in  times 
where  the  most  bashful  may  be  driven 
to  plead  for  his  religion  or  his  flock, 
surely  a  command,  over-ridins  all 
inclination,  and  forcing  the  wul  to 
undertake  the  best  and  only  prepara- 
tion for  those  tasks,  mav  well  be 
contemplated  as  a  sacred  impulse, 
and  a  timely  direction  to  a  mina  that 
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vmnted  both.  Had  it  not  come  then, 
it  neyer  more  could  have  come  ; 
older  parta  would  have  soon  become 
Btiffiened  and  unpliant ;  and  no  second 
opportonity  could  have  been  opened 
after  others  had  satisfied  the  first 
demand.  One  may  therefore  feel 
grateful  for  the  gracious  severity  of 
that  day,  and  the  more  in  proportion 
to  what  it  cost :  for  what  was  then 
dime  spared  one  later.  The  very  task 
topreacher  and  audience  was  lightened, 
\fy  the  occasional  appearance  in  the 
pulpit,  of  the  eloquent  Dr.  Baines, 
whose  copia  fandi  and  finished 
address  prevented,  perhaps,  the  tottd 
blight  in  infancy  of  the  Pope's  bene- 
volent plan. 

'He  made  it,  in  fact,  lus  own.  He 
selected  a  church  of  most  just  pro- 
portions  for  the  work,  and  of  excjuisite 
beauty,  that  of  €^il  e  Maria  m  the 
Coiso ;  he  had  it  furmshed  at  his 
ejqienae  each  Sunday ;  he  ordered  all 
eharges  for  advertisements  and  other 
costs  to  be  defrayed  by  the  palace  or 
civil  list ;  and  wnat  was  more  useful 
and  oonsiderate  than  all,  a  detachment 
of  his  own  choir  attended,  to  introduce 
the  service  by  its  own  peculiar  music. 
Its  able  director,  Canonico  Baini,  the 
closest  approximator,  in  modem  times, 
to  PaJestrina  and  BaL  composed  a 
httle  mottet,  with  English  words,  for 
oar  spedal  use.  After  this  pontifi- 
cate tne  Papal  choir  ceased  to  afiford 
US  help,  ana  a  falling  ofi^  no  doubt, 
took  place  in  this  portion  of  our 
offices  :  except  at  tunes,  as  when 
we  had  the  co-operation  of  a  noble- 
man^  then  minister  at  Florence,  whose 
mosic,  under  his  own  direction,  was 
there  heard  by  many  with  admira- 
tion. 

'An  affectionate  blessing,  and  a 
case  containing  a  gold  and  silver 
medal,  were  a  sufficient  reward  to 
the  first  preachers,  at  the  close  of 
Leoit ;  but  tiie  Pope  on  Easter  eve 
sent  to  the  coU^e  the  materials  of  a 
sumptuous  feast,  of  which,  inune- 
diately  on  release  firom  penitential 
discipline,  a  large  and  noble  party  of 
our  countrymen  partook. 

'  Fatigued  and  almost  broken  down 
b^  new  anxious  labours,  and  inaom- 
MtuML  I  started  next  day  for  Naples 
and  Sicily ;  travelled  round  the  island 
when  it  nad  yet  only  twelve  miles  of 
carriage  road  init,  ascended  not  only 


Vesuvius,  but  to  the  crater  of  Etna  ; 
encountered  only  triflin|;  but  charac- 
teristic adventures  sufficient  to  amuse 
friends  :  and  returned  with  new 
vigour  nome,  to  find  our  dear  and 
venerable  rector  appointed  bishop, 
and  about  to  leave  Kome  for  ever.' 

Dr.  Wiseman  thereon  becomes  his 
successor  in  the  rectorate  of  the 
English  College,  at  what  we  should 
conclude  was  an  early  age,  but  that 
these  things  do  not  go  by  years  but 
by  goodwill  of  the  patroiL  The  indi- 
cation of  years  and  dates  in  the  above 
extract  is  fallacious,  as  the  period 
when  the  embryo  cardinal  had  to 
make  the  soft  confession  of  blushing, 
and  being  most  bashful,  must  be  quite 
beyond  ordinary  recollection.  By 
admiration  of  ail  that  Eome  is  and 
does,  and  by  a  certain  faculty  of  word- 
painting  in  the  grandiose  style,  the 
author  commended  himself  to  that 
prctootion,  which  he  then  and  after- 
wards attained  We  present  one  of 
his  pictures  :— 

*0n  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi 
the  great  procession  of  the  day  is 
made  roimd  the  whole  square  of  St 
Peter's  ;  the  colonnade  of  which  is 
continued  round  along  the  farthest 
houses  by  means  of  a  temporary 
portico.  The  beginning  of  the  pro- 
cession is  entering  the  Church  of  St 
Peter,  as  its  last  portion  is  leaving 
the  Sixtine  chapeL  It  is  a  spectacle 
ffrowing  at  every  step  in  interest 
Between  the  seven-deep  lines  of 
spectators,  no  longer  northerns,  but 
country  people  mostly,  many  of  whom 
appear  in  the  almost  oriental  costumes 
of  their  villages,  rich  in  velvet,  em- 
broidery, and  bullion,  pass  in  succes- 
sion the  religious  corporations,  as  they 
are  called,  of  the  city;  next  the 
chapters  of  the  many  colle^ate 
churches,  and  those  of  the  basihcas, 
preceded  by  their  peculiar  canopy- 
shaped  banners,  and  tneir  most  ancient 
and  precious  crosses,  dating  even 
from  Constantine.  Then  comes  that 
noblest  hierarchy  that  surrounds  the 
first  See  in  the  world,  partaking 
necessarily  of  the  double  function 
and  character  of  its  possessor— pre- 
lates of  various  degrees,  holding  the 
fl;reat  offices  of  state  and  of  the  house- 
hold, judges,  administrators,  and 
councillors.  These  are  followed  by 
bishops  of  every  portion  of  the  Church, 
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arrayed  in  the  episcopal  robes  of  their 
various  countnes,  Latins,  Greeks. 
Melchit^  Maronites,  Armenians,  ana 
Copts.  To  them  aeain  succeeds  the 
Sacred  College,  divided  like  a  chapter, 
into  deacons  and  priests,  but  with  the 
addition  of  the  still  hi^^er  order  of 
bishops.  And  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  there  were  men  distinguished 
by  the  important  parts  thev  had 
occupied  in  public  affairs,  and  their 
share  in  suffering,  and  their  example 
of  virtuous  constancy.  Few  of  those 
whose  names  occur  in  Cardinal  Pacca's 
memoirs,  and  in  other  records  of  the 
time,  were  as  yet  wanting,  to  surround 
the  good  Pope  with  the  associations 
of  his  previous  history.  Many  of 
them,  including  the  eminent  historian 
himself,  were  in  appearance  most 
venerable,  bearing  a  heavy  weight  of 
years  on  their  spare,  erect  torms, 
their  heads  minglins  their  thin  white 
locks  with  their  imolemiBhed  ermine, 
in  rivalry  of  its  whiteness,  walking 
with  the  gait  of  princes,  and  speaking 
with  the  grace  of  virtuous  wisdom  ; 
and  when  seated  in  order,  during  a 
sacred  function,  looking  so  calmly 
dignified,  so  placid  and  noble,  ths^ 
many  must  have  entertained  the  same 
thought  which  crossed  the  writer's 
&ncy.  It  was  that  if  an  artist  wished 
to  represent  the  Roman  senators 
silently  seated  in  their  house,  when 
the  soldiers  of  Brennus  entered, 
paused,  knelt,  and  worshipped,  he 
would  with  difficulty  have  found  any 
where  else  the  fittest  models  for  his 
picture.  But  here  he  would  have 
poss^sed  all :  heads,  attitude,  ex- 
pression, feeling,  in  the  very  national 
type  of  the  same  people ;  and,  more- 
over, the  same  order,  position,  and 
unimpassioned  repose,  with  such 
flowing  robes  and  richness  of  colour 
as  could  guide  the  imagination  to  the 
older  scene. 

'  Such  were  the  venerable  princes, 
whose  names  the  stranser  asked  in  a 
whisper  as  thev  passed  in  that  pro- 
cession before  him,  and  who  imme- 
diately preceded  the  finishing  group 
of  its  moving  picture.  Its  bEise  was 
formed  by  almost  a  multitude  of 
attendants,  such  as,  had  thev  been 
the  object  at  which  one  could  look, 
would  have  carried  one  back  three 
centuries  at  least  The  bright  steel 
armour  of  the  Swiss  guaras  upon 


parti-coloured  doublet  and  hose,  Uie 
officers'  suits  being  richly  damascened 
in  ffold,  gleamed  amid  the  red  da- 
mask tumcs  of  bearers,  walking  sym- 
metrically and  unflinchingly  under 
a  heavy  burden  ;  while  the  many 
two-handed  swords  of  the  Swiss 
flamed  upwards,  parallel  with  the 
lofty  poles  of  a  rich  silver  tissue  and 
embroidered  canopy  that  towered 
above  all,  and  was  carried  by  perscHis 
who  deemed  it  a  high  honour,  and 
who  wore  also  the  quaint  costume  <3i 
days  gone  by. 

But  high  in  air,  beneath  the  can- 
opy, and  upon  the  estrade,  or  small 
platform  borne  aloft,  is  the  crowning 
object  of  the  entire  procession.  Upon 
a  faldstool,  richly  covered,  stands  the 
golden  Monstrance,  as  it  was  anciently 
called  in  England,  that  contains  the 
holiest  object  of  Catholic  belief  and 
worship;  and  behind  it  the  Pontiff 
kneels,  with  his  ample  embroidered 
mantleuembracingthe  faldstool  before 
him.  Thus  he  is  borne  along,  so  that 
all  may  see  and  join  him  in  his 
devotion,  wherein  he  is  undisturbed 
by  even  the  motion  reouired  to  walk 
in  a  procession.  No  one  who 
ever  saw  Pope  Pius  vii.  in  this  posi- 
tion will  easily  forget  the  picture. 
The  hands  firmly  and  immoveably 
clasped  at  the  base  of  the  sacred 
vessel ;  the  head  bent  down,  not  in 
feebleness  but  in  homage  ;  the  closed 
eyes  that  saw  none  of  the  state  and 
magnificence  around,  but  shut  out  the 
world  from  the  calm  and  silent  medi- 
tation within  ;  the  noble  features  so 
composed  that  no  expression  of  human 
feeling  or  an  earthly  thought  could 
be  traced  upon  or  gathered  from 
them ;  the  bare  head  scarcely  ever 
uncovered  save  then,  with  locks  still 
dark  floating  unheeded  in  the  breeze ; 
these  characteristic  forms  and  appear- 
ances of  a  human  frame  unmovinK 
and  unwavering  as  a  sculptured 
figure,  miffht  have  been  taken  as  the 
purest  and  sublimest  symbol  of  en- 
tranced adoration. 

*  The  swelling  chorus  of  the  hymns 
and  psalms  before  him  evidently  did 
not  reach  his  ear  ;  the  smoke  of  frag- 
rant incense  just  under  him  did  not 
soothe  his  nostrils ;  the  waves  of  a 
multitude  swayed  to  and  fro  with  the 
murmur  of  a  sea,  traced  not  its  image 
on  his  eyeballs :  he  was  himself  ab- 
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e^nicted  from  all  that  sense  could  con- 
vey, and  was  centered  in  one  thought, 
in  one  act  of  niind,  soul,  and  heart ; 
ID  one  duty  of  his  sublime  office  ;  one 

SiTil^  of  his  supreme  commission, 
e  felt,  and  was,  and  you  knew  him  to 
he,  what  Moses  was  on  the  mountain, 
£ice  to  face,  for  all  the  people,  with 
God;  the  vicar  with  Aw  Supreme 
I^mtiff ;  the  chief  shepherd  with  the 
Prince  of  pastors ;  the  highest  and 
firet  of  living  men,  with  the  one  liv- 
ing God.' 

Let  it  not  be  deemed  an  unduly 
barsh  criticism,  if  on  the  test  of  com- 
mon sense  such  abstraction  as  is  here 
portrayed,  is  declared  to  be  impos- 
sible ;  not  to  speak  of  the  notorious 
effect  produced  on  more  than  one  pon- 
tiff by  the  moticm  of  the  litter;— closely 
resembling  the  nausea  marina.  No 
person  in  his  senses  taking  part  in 
each  a  function  only  once  in  the  year, 
could  be  wrapt  in  such  a  mantle  of 
devotional  repose :  the  very  appeal 
nude  to  his  religious  sensibilities  by 
tibe  unusual  solemnity  of  the  office 
would  forbid  it,  if  aU  the  external  ex- 
citement were  withheld. 

From  all  this  the  leading  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cardinal  crop  out 
above  the  surface  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  How  obvious  is  it  to  ob- 
serve, that  his  prevailing  style  of 
treatment  of  all  subjects,  especially 
ecclesiastical  subiects,  is  sensuous. 
His  regard  is  only  superficial.  The 
dreas  of  a  topic,  not  its  features,  fixes 
Ms  fancy.  He  has  no  speculation  in 
his  eye.  The  outside  of  things  detains 
and  fascinates  his  view.  His  figures 
have  no  purpose— they  are  automa- 
tons movmg  in  a  pomp,  not  living 
men  wit^  individuality  of  act  or  as- 
piration. The  Cardinal  never  looks 
mto  them,  at  most  only  on  them  or 
around  theuL  To  him  they  have  no 
motives,  only  actions;  thev  are 
moved  at  a  certain  pace,  but  they  do 
not  move.  They  hold  a  position ;  he 
never  asks.  Have  thev  passions? 
Hence  the  Cardinal,  with  that  artis- 
tic gaze  of  his,  might  be  a  historian  of 
fac^  never  a  scanner  of  impulses. 
He  mi^t  possibly  become  (perhaps 
from  his  training  he  is)  a  logician,  but 
never  a  metaphysician.  Sculpture  is  his 
faculty,  not  paintinc,  except  in  a  mo- 
dified sense,  for  sculpture  waives  ex- 
pression, while  the  painting,  which 


soul  does  not  speak  through,  is  a 
failure.  A  tiara,  a  mass,  a  pageant, 
a  reception,  will  find  no  more  eloquent 
chronicler  than  he  ;  but  not  one  word 
upon  those  living  hearts  that  bound 
beneath  with  human  pulses— not  one 
word  on  those  teeming  thoughts,  per- 
haps at  terrible  odds  with  all  this 
show,  that  may  be  making  riot  in  the 
busy  brain  of  some  of  the  seeming 
coolest  of  those  grave  mummers.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  Car- 
dinal has  been  effectually  schooled 
into  a  model  churchman  of  his  church ; 
a  personage  who  becomes  great  in  mat- 
ters ornamental  and  ceremonial— an 
authority  in  ouestions  of  taste  and 
fwrft^— infallible  on  subjects  of  style, 
from  the  building  of  a  cathedral  to 
the  cut  of  a  shoulder-knot,  from  a 
conclave  of  cardinals  to  a  procession 
of  charity-boys.  Men  that  meddle 
with  thoughts,  with  doctrines,  the 
great  pmszles  of  humanity  that  perplex 
and  fret  all  speculative  men — men  who 
try  to  reconcile  the  irreconcilable,  who 
trouble  themselves  about  the  nature 
of  the  sold,  the  destiny  of  the  world, 
responsibilitv,  and  so  forth,  are  con- 
sidered pestilent  fellows  in  that  church, 
squashed,  iftroublesome,  and  tolerated 
in  some  convent  cell,  if  content  to 
keep  their  reveries  to  themselves. 
And  the  physique  of  the  Romish 
priesth9od,  not  omitting  the  burly 
Cardinal  himself,  is  in  wonderful 
keeping  with  our  theory ;  for  it  must 
have  struck  every  one  familiar  with 
the  ecclesiastics  of  that  church,  at 
home  and  abroad,  that  the  Minerva 
press  model  for  Jesiut  and  confessor 
IS  by  no  means  the  type  of  the  exist- 
ing priesthood  of  Rome.  We  have 
seen  them  in  broad  Europe,  in  Asia, 
in  America;  we  have  seen  them  in 
lordly  cathedral  and  in  shabby  vil- 
lage chapel ;  we  have  seen  them  in 
grand  fraternities  and  in  paltry  clois- 
ters ;  in  every  habitat  and  phase  of 
monasticism  and  prelacy,  ana  yet  the 
occasions  have  been  most  rare  in  which 
the  appearance  and  bearing  of  the 
priest  have  added  dignity  to  his  office. 
Not  more  than  once  or  twice  have  we 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  encounter  men 
of  tall  and  commanding  figures,  lean 
with  study  eaid  fasting,  with  pale  and 
lofty  brow,  and  eyes  beaming  with 
intelligence  and  seraphic  devotion. 
Ail  our  experience  has  been,  in  fact,  the 
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other  way;  and  fat,  coarse,  vulgar, 
expressionlees  faces  and  figures  have 
met  us  alike  in  the  loftiest  dignitaries 
and  in  the  meanest  mendicant  fratL 
The  exceptions  are  too  few  to  take 
note  of,  for  they  can  scarcely  qualify 
an  experience  at  once  so  uniform  and 
80  laige.  For  an  assembly  of  good 
heads  and  faces  you  wiU  not  look  to  a 
coUe^  of  cardinals,  or  a  conciliabulum 
of  priests,  but  to  an  English  House  of 
Commons,  an  Episcopal  Convocation, 
or  a  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 
In  these  not  merely  does  intellect 
show  itself  in  vigorous  thought  and 
manly  eloquence,  out  also  in  all  those 
external  indications  which  it  requires 
neither  a  Spurzheim  nor  a  Lavater  to 
point  out—  the  head,  the  features,  and, 
above  all,  the  eve,  which  tells  of  inter- 
course with  all  that  may  be  known, 
of  desiring  interrogation  of  the  un- 
known. All  this  is  wanting  to  a 
singular  degree  in  the  Romish  Church, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  class  from  which  its  officers  is 
derived — the  lowest  class  of  the  com- 
munity ;  in  the  next  place,  to  the  re- 
pressive nature  of  its  education ;  and 
m  the  last  place,  to  the  exigencies  ana 
genius  of  its  svstem,  which  needs  only 
machines,  ana  has  no  call  for  men. 
The  stolid,  earthly,  and  sensual  cast 
of  features  and  expression,  will  pre- 
dominate in  the  class  of  which  we 
apei^  partly  the  result  of  an  inferior 
nature,  and  partly  of  an  unhappy 
training ;  ana  where  the  nature  is  of 
a  superior  kind  originally,  the  bent  of 
the  man  will  be  turned  to  those  mat- 
ters which  are  not  in  themselves  meet 
ennobling  and  liberaHzing—the  out- 
ward, the  decorative,  the  imposing, 
not  tne  intellectual,  the  spiritual,  the 
eternal 

Besides  the  example  of  the  Car- 
dinal himself,  we  may  adduce  that  of 
his  heroes,  tne  Popes;  for  of  these 
princes,  rulers  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
invested  with  the  most  sublime  fune- 
tion ;  earthly  gods  by  their  office,  if 
ever  such  were  upon  earth ;  infallible 
oracles  to  satisfy  all  the  cravings  of 
restless  souls  that  weary  themselves  to 
death  in  fruitless  questionings  of  the 
unseen, — of  these  Pontiffs,  who,  it  is 
presumed,  with  oneauthoritative  word, 
would  allay  the  harassing  thoushta 
and  doubts  of  miserable  mortals — 
thoughts  of  the  weaiy  day  and  waking 


night,  doubts  that  will  not  sleep  and 
cannot  die— the  best  the  hiatorian 
can  record  is  that  they  built  picture- 
galleries  and  stocked  museums.  What 
a  miserable  mockery  is  this — worse 
than  the  mummy  at  Eevptian  feasts : 
death  where  life  shouldbe ;  a  mouth- 
ful of  loathly  ashes,  where  we  looked 
for  fountains  of  living  water.  Surely 
in  great  Rome  there  must  have  been 
two  or  three,  at  least  one  poor  soul, 
to  whom  Pius  vil  had  something 
better  to  offer  than  monumental  cippi 
and  bas-reliefs ;  some  fellow-creature 
pining  after  a  peace  with  Cod  that  no 
pageants  nor  aosolvo-tes  could  bestow  ; 
some  earnest-minded  and  immortal 
beinff,  to  whom,  hungering  for  the 
bread  of  life,  it  were  wanton  cruelty 
to  offer  a  stone.  Yet  of  the  seventh 
Pius,  whom  Wiseman  accredits  with 
eveiy  virtue  under  the  sun,  and  whom 
we  have  no  desire  to  disparage,  for  he 
was  d  creditable  specimen  of  his  class, 
the  very  best  the  anecdotist  can  record 
is  this : — 

'It  is  almost  a  matter  of  course 
that  every  Pope  adds  to  the  treasures 
of  the  Vatican,  both  literary  and 
artistic.  In  the  earlier  portion  of  his 
pontificate,  Pius  had  already  walked 
in  his  illustrious  predecessor's  foot- 
steps. The  Museo  Pio-Clementino, 
the  addition  of  his  two  immediate 
predecessors,  seemed  to  leave  him 
little  hopes  of  sui-passing  it.  The 
magnificence  of  its  halls,  the  variety 
of  its  collections,  and  the  beauty  of 
many  among  its  sculptures,  combmed 
the  splendour  of  a  palace  with  the 
richness  of  a  gallery.  The  earlier 
contributions  of  our  Pope  were  simple 
but  most  valuable.  The  long  cor- 
ridors leading  to  the  Vatican  library 
were  filled  by  him  with  secondary 
monuments,,  urns,  cippi,  sarcophagi, 
altars,  busts,  and  statues,  some  of 
great  price  ;  and  the  walls  were  lined 
with  inscriptions.  Christian  on  one 
side,  and  heathen  on  the  other.  After 
his  restoration,  Pius  vii.  continued 
his  interrupted  work.  It  is  recorded 
of  Frav  Luis  de  Leon,  the  eminent 
Spaniah  professor,  that,  having  been 
Buapended  ^m  his  chair  for  five  years 
through  hostile  intrigue,  and  having 
been  triumphantly  restored,  his  lec- 
ture-room was  crowded  to  hear,  as  it 
was  hoped,  his  indignant  vindication 
ofhimself.  If  they  were  disappointed, 
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tiiejwere  doubtless  edified,  when  the 
andienoe  heard  him  quietly  commence 
by,  Heri  dicebamttSj  "  In  yesterday's 
leftson  we  were  saying,"  and  continue 
the  subiect  of  his  last  lecture.  It 
was  with  jnst  such  serenity  that  the 
good  Pontiff  calmly  resumed  the  works 
of  his  glorious  reign,  ibi  manum 
apposuit  vbi  desierat.  The  gallery 
which  more  especially  bears  his  name, 
and  which  crosses  the  great  Belvidere 
Court  of  the  Vatican,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  portions  of  the  mu- 
eeum.  It  seems^  indeed,  wonderful 
how  such  a  buildmg  could  have  been 
erected,  richly  decorated,  and  filled 
with  masterpieces  of  art,  in  so  short 
a  time.  When  first  I  remember  it, 
it  was  still  in  the  mason's  hands, — 
brick  walls  amidst  a  forest  of  scaffold 
poles ;  yet  the  Pope  lived  to  see  it 
finished  in  all  its  beauty/  Prodi- 
gious !  Had  the  Pope  been  a  Wren 
or  a  Barry,  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a 
Perrault,  the  last  clause  had  been  an 
appropriate  finish  to  the  annals  of  his 
life  ;  but  that  this  should  be  gravely 
mentioned  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
a  good  man's  life  (siuffularly  good  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Sieory),  that  he 
who  was  Grod's  vicegerent  upon  earth, 
who  had  seen  human  destiny  in  many 
a^iects,  and  had  felt  in  his  own  per- 
son strange  vicissitude,  who  had  en- 
eounteredand  escaped  thedeluge  of  the 
revolution  and  its  *  wreck  of  old  opi- 
nions,' should  be  able  to  offer  no  more 
to  the  scoff  of  French  infidelity,  and 
the  awakened  intellect  of  ^oung  Rome, 
than  the  gallery  Fio  SeUimo^  '  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 
museum,'  seems  to  us  the  extreme  of 
bathos^  and  of  something  far  more 
•erious  stilL  We  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  is  a  temporal 
sovereign,  nor  do  we  find  fault  with 
anylidng  material  or  artistic  which 
he  ma^  accomplish  in  this  capacity, 
bat  still  less  can  we  forget  that  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  occupies  a  far  higher 
pontion,  is  invested  with  more  solemn 
attributes,  and  lays  claim  to  the  most 
tiansoending  powers, — lord  of  the  pre- 
MOkt  world  and  of  that  whidi  is  to 
eome ;  ana  when  we  neither  find  in 
the  history  <^  his  religious  life  at- 
tainable from  other  sources,  nor  from 
Dr.  Wiseman's  book,  an^  achieve- 
ments b^ond  the  oomi^tmn  of  *  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  portions  of  the 


museum,'  we  ask  with  a  natural  and 
painful  surprise^  'Is  this  all?'  It 
maybe  from  policy  those  more  spiri- 
tual and  solemn  aspects  of  Popedom 
are  kept  back,  or  it  may  be  from 
the  kniJfe-CTinder's  predicament,  that 
there  really  is  no  story  of  this  kind 
to  tell,  but  the  fact  is  as  we  proclaim 
it—the  upshot  of  a  pontificate  of  un- 
usual stir,  convulsion,  and  excitement 
is,  that  the  gentle  Pius  added  a  gal- 
lery to  the  attractions  of  the  eternal 
city,  which  is  *  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful portions  of  the  museum,' — a  por- 
tentous frontispiece  of  promise  end- 
ing in  a  very  iiwkiequate  perform- 
ance. Romanists  may  find  some 
ready  means  of  squaring  high  spiri- 
tual pretension  with  3iese  paltry 
achievements  in  brick  and  mortar, 
but  it  transcends  any  possible  adjust- 
ment by  the  scale  of  the  sanctuary. 
Bv  the  admeasurements  of  the  House 
of  God,  all  considerations  dwarf  into 
nothing  before  the  interests  of  eter- 
nity ;  and  ring  the  question  which 
denounces  earthly  gauds  and  glories 
as  beneath  concern  in  comparison 
with  the  merchandise  of  the  bodies 
and  souls  of  men  :  *  What  shall  it 
profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange 
for  his  soul  ? '  But,  leaving  these 
dead  Pontiffs  with  their  renown,  their 
deeds  and  misdeeds  being  recorded  in 
a  more  impartial  book  than  the  Car- 
dinal's, we  pass  on  to  a  notice  of  the 
living  Pope,  which  we  volunteer  as  a 
supplement  to  the  anecdotes  of  Wise- 
man. The  periods  may  not  be  so 
roimded,  nor  are  we  cood  at  a  length- 
ened march  on  stilts,  but  the  estimate 
will  be  as  fetir,  and  the  facts  as  faith- 
ful 

The  person  who  should  restore  the 
lost  Decades  of  Livy,  or  complete  the 
trilogy  of  the  Prometheus  of  -^Eschy- 
lus,  would  be  regarded  on  all  hands 
as  a  benefactor.  We  purpose  doing 
something  of  the  same  kind  for  Car- 
dinal Wiseman,  namely,  filling  his 
picture-gallery  of  the  Popes  by  a  por- 
trait of  the  reigning  Pontiff,  in  which 
we  may  tone  our  colours  with  a 
deeper  proportion  of  shade  than  his 
Emmence  employs,  and  yet  be  none 
the  less  near  to  the  truth  of  history. 
We  must  confess,  speaking  of  the 
Cardinal's  style  of  unmeasured  euloRv, 
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before  we  give  ourselves  to  the  filling 
up  of  his  unoccupied  niche,  that  there 
is  something  mawkish  to  our  taste  in 
the  prominence  given  to  the  better 
qoahties  of  each  of  *the  four  truly 
eood  and  virtuous  men/  to  whom  he 
devotes  immeasurable  canvas  (in  the 
language  of  mortals  not  artists,  531 
octavo  pages),  as  while  living  the 
incarnation  of  every  sovereign  virtue, 
and  now  when  dead  worthy  at  least 
of  canonization.  To  us  a  fairer  and 
really  more  impressive  view  is  that 
which  represents  ruler  and  ruled, 
priest  and  layman,  exactly  as  they 
were,  in  their  doublet  *  as  thev  lived ; 
not  too  wise  and  good  to  be  human, 
but  with  their  specks  and  eclipses 
like  the  sun.  We  say  this  with 
neither  wish  nor  purpose  to  disparage 
the  excellencies  which  these  persons 
in  so  exalted  a  station  may  have  pos- 
sessed, but  merely  to  plaoe  them  on 
their  true  level  with  humanity  at 
large,  and  to  leave  them  opNen  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  same  indulgence 
for  pardonable  imperfections  which 
humanity  everywhere  craves. 

Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Ferretti  was 
bom  in  Sinigaglia,  in  Urbino — aminia* 
ture  Italy,  if  we  judge  by  the  manners 
of  the  inhabitants— of  titled  parents, 
the  Count  and  Countess  Solazzi,  in 
the  year  1792.  The  old  gentleman 
has  now,  therefore,  reached  the  goodly 
age  of  sixty-six.  His  first  studies 
were  pursued  in  a  religious  house  at 
Volterra,  and  there  his  proficiency 
was  such,  that  on  occasion  of  a  royal 
visit  from  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  young 
Mastai  was  chose  to  spout  some  com- 
plimentary verses  wmch  graced  the 
occasion ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  he 
did  his  spiriting  well  But  the  youth 
was  epileptic— the  result  of  imdue 
application  to  study,  or  of  a  diseased 
habit  of  body.  Nevertheless,  what 
would  disqualify  him  for  the  Jewish 
or  almost  any  other  priesthood,  would 
not  be  allowed  to  dusqualify  for  the 
priesthood  of  Rome,  especially  where 
bishops  were  pliant,  and  mammas 
were  countesses,  ana  devout  But 
even  this  was  a  second  thought,  for 
the  youUi  is  said  to  have  been  des- 
tined, in  the  first  place,  for  the 
Oiiardia  nobile  of  the  Pope— whose 
nmks  are  filled  up  firom  the  class  of 
younger  scms  and  uie  inferior  nobility ; 
but^e  candidate  did  not  succeed  in 


obtaining  a  commission.  Disappoint- 
ed in  his  ambition  for  a  unifonn.  the 
young  man  donned  the  priestly  m>ek, 
and  received  the  tonsure  from  Mon- 
signor  Tecontie,  bishop  of  Volterra, 
in  the  year  1809,  under  the  express 
condition,  when  he  iHX>ceededto  hi^er 
orders,  that  he  was  alwajrs  to  say 
mass  in  private,  and  attended  by 
another  priest,  lest  the  epileptic  con- 
vulsion should  seize  him  during  the 
celebration.  His  liability  to  attacks 
of  this  complaint  formed  the  excuse 
for  his  exemption  from  military  ser- 
vice a  few  years  later,  when  it  was 
pressed  upon  him.  His  studies  were 
still  pursued  at  Rome,  and  in  his  own 
native  city,  interrupted  by  his  malady ; 
but  an  introduction  to  Pius  vn.,  on 
the  return  of  that  Pontiff  from  France, 
smoothed  his  way  for  further  progress^ 
and  he  received  deacon*s  orders  at  the 
close  of  1818.  About  this  time  his 
health  became  re-established,  and  his 
labours  were  henceforvnuxl  uninter^ 
rupted  by  disease.  Five  years  after- 
wards we  find  him  accompanying  a 
South  American  priest  on  a  nussion 
to  Chili,  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
fly  on  a  revolution  takins  place  in 
that  countiy,  which  made  Itidian 
priests  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  and  exposed  to  personal  dan* 
ger.  On  Ms  return  to  Rome  in  1825, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Ospido  di  San  Michele.  and  in  1827, 
appointed  to  the  Arcnbishopric  of 
^lioleto,  his  native  diocese,  by  BEtvonr 
of  Leo  xiL  Here  he  distinguished 
hims^  by  works  of  practicu  boM- 
volence,  and  by  a  display  of  vigour  and 
firmness  of  character  not  belied  by 
Ms  future  conduct — vigour  and  firm- 
ness, however,  entirely  of  a  priestly 
description.  Consequent  up<Mi  tibie 
Charles  Dix  commotions  in  France  in 
ISdO,  it  is  known  there  were  sympii- 
thetic  throes  felt  all  through  Europey 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  tet 
pre-eminently  in  Italy,  and  the  eode- 
siastical  States.  Spoleto  shned  in 
these  troubles ;  ana  when  the  civil 
authorities  flung  up  the  reins  and  flad. 
the  bishop  remained  on  the  spot,  ana 
maintained  what  order  he  could.  In 
the  earthquake  of  1832  he  disi^yed 
admirable  administrative  and  cbaxit- 
aMe  qualities,  and  fairly  earned  his 
translation  to  the  see  of  Imola  in 
183a      While    incumbent    of    this 
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diocese  he  was  proclaimed  Cardinal 
by  Gr^oiy  xvl  in  1840— just  six 
years  before  he  was  called  to  occupy 
the  p<Atifical  chair.  The  emplov- 
ments  of  the  Cardinal  were  chiefly 
prelatic,  and  confined  to  his  see,  as 
the  boundary  of  his  virtues  is  emin- 
^tlv  sacerdotal  and  social,  being 
totally  incapacitated  for  political  life, 
as  the  progress  of  our  paper  will 
abow.  A  sisterhood  of  nuns  he  could 
direct,  or  even  govern  a  diocese  with 
pretty  general  approval;  but  from 
sheer  oMtinacv.  if  not  stupidity,  has 
proved  hiniBeli  incapable  of  appre- 
da^g  the  functions  of  constitutional 
government,  or  of  conducting  with 
wisdom  ana  policy  useful  reforms  to 
successful  ends.  Whatever  faculty 
the  pontiff  may  possess,  he  lacks  the 
ahihty  to  master  the  merest  a  B  o 
of  the  duties  of  the  ruler  of  a  kingdom 
as  distinct  from  the  administrator  of 
an  ecclesiastical  estate.  Ferretti  is  a 
first-rate  monk,  but  an  inferior  mon- 
arch. It  accords  with  the  priestly 
instincts  of  the  man  to  glory  mwe  in 
having  promulgated  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  by  rescript  of  the  Holy 
See,  than  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
^  giving  freedom  and  consolidation 
to  a  united  Italy — a  dream  to  realize 
which  might  form  the  legitimate 
ambition  of  the  best  man  that  ever 
lived. 

On  the  death  of  his  stem  predeces- 
SOT,  Gregory  xvx,  the  present  Pope 
was  earlv  ^osen  to  the  vacant  chair, 
the  oonclave  probably  calculating  on 
his  reversal  of  the  repressive  policy 
of  the  deceased  pontiE  These  emin- 
ent personages,  the  cardinals,  could 
not  be  so  blind  but  they  must  see 
signs  of  trouble  in  the  distance  arising 
mm.  crowded  dungeons,  rigid  misrulcL 
a  failing  exchequer,  and  a  thousand 
abuses.  To  be  xept  far  behind  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  the  matters  of 
ttade  and  commercial  progress,  per- 
siuial  freedom  and  material  prosperity, 
without  any  countervailing  advan- 
tages, was  what  no  people  whatever 
would  submit  to  long.  The  votes, 
therefore,  of  conclave  were  so  guided, 
some  by  pique  against  other  candi- 
dates, some  by  preference  for  the 
Bishi^  of  Imola,  that  they  centered 
upon  Cardinal  Ferretti  in  sufficient 
nombers  to  insure  his  election.    If, 

said  Cardinal  Albani  on  a  previous 


occasion,  we  elect  the  pompous  Lam- 
bruschini,  we  shall  have  to  begin  our 
genuflexions  at  the  bridge  of  St 
Angelo,  and  continue  them  all  the  way 
to  his  Holiness  at  the  Quirinal ; 
therefore,  apompous  Pope  will  never 
do.  But  Pius  was  not  pompous. 
The  people,  indeed,  had  hoped  for  the 
really  liberal  Cardinal  Gizzi  to  be 
chosen,  but  for  reasons  best  known  to 
themselves,  their  Eminences  decided 
otherwise,  deeming  the  Bishop  of 
Imola  liberal  enough  for  their  pur- 
pose, yet  not  so  liberal  as  to  threaten 
setting  the  Tiber  on  fire  with  the 
ardour  of  his  zeal  for  reform.    One 

Sopular  thing,  however,  Pius  the 
rinth  did,  which  was  to  appoint 
Gizzi  his  Secretary  of  State,  to  whose 
advice  it  probably  is  owing  that  an 
amnesty  for  political  ofiences  was 
proclaimed  a  month  after  the  Pope's 
election.  The  Pope,  doubtless,  fully 
acquiesced  in  such  a  measure  as  this, 
because  it  was  an  easy  way  of  winning 
popularity,  and  was  further  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  practice  universallv 
prevailing,  of  seeking  to  undo,  with 
all  our  might,  what  our  immediate 
predecessors  have  done  before  us.  It 
is  a  curious  feature  of  human 
nature,  but  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  disputed  by  an  observer  of  en- 
larged experience  ;— not  a  single 
chicken  has  our  predecessor  hatched 
that  we  do  not  relish  plucking  off 
every  feather  to  the  very  skin. 

The  persons  whom  Gregory  incar- 
cerated. Pius  manumitted;  and  the 
tide  or  ^teful  and  expectant  joy 
flowed  wide  and  deep  over  the  estates 
of  the  Holy  Father.  Simple  justice 
was  so  unusual,  that  an  approach  to 
kindness  and  indulgence  of  treatment 
was  overwhelming  to  their  faculties. 
His  subjects  became  intoxicated  with 
the  prospect  of  the  millennium  before 
them.  They  deemed  the  golden  age 
about  to  be  restored.  Thev  foivot  the 
traditional  and  unalterable  policy  of 
the  Popedom,  which  is  one  of  repres- 
sion, and  interpreted  far  more  favour- 
ably than  ever  Pius  intended,  the  acts 
that  inaugurated  his  pontificate.  He, 
like  a  celebrated  Englishman  of  the 
Bedford  family,  meant  his  reforms  to 
be  final;  but  the  people  imagined 
them  to  be  the  first  steps  of  a  glorious 
revolutioiL  The  people  could  not  sup- 
pose that  reform  was  maant  to  stop 
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with  improTed  fiscal  regulations,  man- 
agement of  ho8])italSy  punishment  of 
fraud  and  extortion,  promotion  of  em- 
ployment, remission  of  certain  taxes, 
concession  to  companies  for  railways 
and  gas,  relaxation  of  the  restrictions 
on  tne  press,  and  other  matters  of 
mere  detail  and  of  primary  necessity, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics 
or  principles.  They  looked  to  these  as 
so  many  finger-posts  pointing  to  fur- 
ther progress,— whereas  Pius  thought 
them  so  good  and  sufficient,  that  the 
people  ought  to  put  the  sugar-plum 
m  their  mouth  and  suck  it,  and  ask 
no  impertinent  questions  about  what 
was  to  come  after.  Their  material 
welfare  he  would  aid,  as  his  propria 
motu  of  April  19,  1847,  declared, 
wherein  he  promised  them  a  council 
of  state  to  further  this  object,  but 
anything  beyond  this  Pius  did  not  con- 
template. His  reforms  up  to  this 
point  were,  indeed,  a  sufficiently  clear 
intimation  that  things  were  not  to 
continue  as  they  had  been  before  in 
every  respect,  but  the  people  did  not 
understand  that  the  amount  of  differ- 
ence was  to  be  regulated  by  the  Pon- 
tiff's judgment,  and  not  by  their  own 
expectations  and  wishes.  Hence,  in 
proportion  as  they  grew  excited  and 
enthusiastic,  the  Pope  grew  cold  and 
drew  back.  He  would  not  be  popuUr 
at  the  expense  of  the  reality  ot  power. 
He  would  not  be  a  puppet  moved  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  Where  they 
were  submissive  and  thankful,  he 
would  be  kind  ;  but  if  they  encroached 
he  would  resist  He  never  meant 
that  they  should  legishite^  and  the 
power  of  the  Papacy  mer^e  mto  a  mere 
executive  ;  nor  was  his  inclination  or 
his  fixed  purpose  to  sink  his  ecclesias- 
tical claims  m  his  secular  functions. 
He  wished  to  be  popular,  but  only  to 
strengthen  the  Popedom ;  he  would 
be  gracious  to  his  subjects,  but  the 
more  effectually  to  bind  them  under 
the  sway  of  the  Church.  Hence,  when 
they  began  to  exceed  the  limits  of  the 
license  Be  allowed  them,  and  to  exer- 
cise their  newly-conceded  jMwers  of 
action,  in  directions  which  he  could 
not  approve,  the  Pontiff  started  at  the 
fVankenstein  he  had  helped  to  call 
into  life,  and  would  fain  have  choked 
the  monster  of  freedom  as  soon  as  it 
was  made.  But  it  was  too  late, 
liberty  in  its  first  brief  draughts  was 


a  beverage  far  too  sweet  to  allow  the 
nectared  cup  to  be  snatched  out  of 
their  hands.  To  a  Roman  it  was 
something  new  to  be  regarded  as  a 
citizen,  and  respected  as  a  man ;  and 
even  to  a  Roman  long  inured  to  op- 
pression and  contempt,  the  civic  idea 
and  recovered  mannood  were  dear. 
They  would  use  their  hands  in  defence 
of  what  their  heart  cherished,  and 
resist  unto  the  death  the  robber  of 
their  new-found  bliss.  But  Pius  was 
not  the  first  and  direct  foe  against 
whom  they  raised  the  rebellious  hand ; 
it  was  against  his  master  as  well  as 
theirs  that  they  first  flashed  their 
sword — the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  feudal  lord  of  Lombardy  was 
not  likely  to  regard  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  liber^,  in  a  state  bordering 
upon  his  own,  with  pleasure.  The 
burning  of  Ucalegon's  aomicile  threat- 
ened the  roof  of  his  neighbour,  hence 
measures  of  precaution  were  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Pope's  neighbour  to 
avert  an  impending  conflagration. 
When  remonstrance  and  the  pressure 
of  the  ambassadorial  screw  were  found 
inefficient,  these  were  backed  by  the 
threat  of  armed  intervention  south  of 
the  river  Po,  and  followed  by  the 
occupation  of  Ferrara  by  the  Austrian 
troops  pn  the  17th  of  July  1847.  Such 
an  act  was  a  sore  aggression  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  Pope's  territory,  and 
an  intolerable  insult  to  the  spirit  of 
Italians.  It  complicated  the  difficulty 
of  the  Pope's  position,  and  helped  to 
show  how  incompatiole  an  earthly 
sovereignty  is  with  the  high  spiritual 
power  claimed  by  the  supreme  Pon- 
tiff. As  an  earthly  monarch  he  would 
naturally  resent  encroachment  on  hia 
sovereign  right,  but  as  head  of  the 
Church,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
war  upon  an  empire  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. His  Roman  subjects  felt  no 
scruple  on  this  latter  head,  for  in  the 
invaaers  they  saw  only  Germans,  the 
foes  of  their  country,  and  the  slaves 
of  despotism.  Hence,  as  their  goi^ 
rose,  they  demanded  to  be  led  against 
the  common  enemy  of  their  country 
and  sovereign  ;  and  his  Holiness, 
who  only  wielded  their  power  to  give 
strength  to  his  diplomsicy  with  Aus- 
tria, at  last  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  control  their  martial  ardour.  In 
the  steps  that  ensued,  he  must  be 
looked  upon  as  following  rather  than 
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leftdin^  his  subjects ;  as  havinja;  pierced 
the  windbags  without  keeping  com- 
mand of  the  vent,  or  being  able  to 
nuster  the  storm.  And,  imfortu- 
nately,  the  Pope,  whUe  in  words  as- 
senting to  much  which  his  people 
demanded  of  him,  meant  every  oon- 
ceesion  that  in  terms  he  made,  to  be 
understood  in  the  Pope's  sense,  with 
&11  the  limitations,  conditions,  and 
pro?iso8  which  he  thought  neces- 
sary, whereas  the  people  understood 
them  in  the  popular  sense,  as  un- 
bounded capitulation  to  their  will. 
This  brought  not  only  eventual  colli- 
aon  in  its  train  between  the  governor 
and  the  governed,  but  also  occa- 
Boned  the  most  unseemly  discord  of 
sentiment  and  action  between  the 
Pontiff  and  his  ministers.  Pius  ix. 
pronused  his  people  constitutional 
government,  but  the  poor  Pope  had 
veiy  inadequate  ideas  of  what  consti- 
tutional government  meant,  and  never 
understo^  what  governing  by  the 
means  of  one's  ministers  might  imply. 
Hence  the  liberal  ministers  of  the 
Pope  on  more  than  one  occasion  ad- 
dr^sed  documents  to  the  people  which 
were  presumed  to  speak  the  Pope's 
mind,  but  which  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  afterwards  the 
Pope  would  contradict  in  an  allocu- 
tion from  himself  For  instance,  the 
ministry  unanimously,  with  Carainal 
Antondli  at  their  head  as  president 
of  the  council,  drew  up  and  signed  a 
memorial,  in  which  they  explained  to 
bis  Holiness,  that  the  state  of  public 
opinion  made  a  national  war  so  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  any  declaration 
gainst  it  would  seriously  compromise 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  and  produce  revolutionary  dis- 
turbances which  the  ministry  would 
he  unable  to  control  This  address 
Phis  declared  he  would  reply  to  in  a 
few  days.  Without  consulting  his 
nunisters  or  Cardinal  AntonelK  he 
drew  up,  printed,  and  deliverea  an 
allocution  to  the  assembled  cardinals, 
wherein  he  declared  his  sentiments  to 
be  at  the  furthest  possible  remove 
uom  those  expressed  in  the  memorial, 
leaving  those  gentlemen,  who  acted  to 
the  best  of  tneir  ability  in  favour  of 
mmself  and  the  nation,  no  choice  but 
to  resiffli  their  office.  The  people  felt 
with  the  ministers,  whose  rebuff  was 
^^oosioned  by  advocatmg  their  views, 
Vol.  XXVII. 


and  breathed  curses  deep  and  loud 
upon  the  pusillanimity  and  want  of 
patriotism  of  the  priestly  order  which 
stood  ui  the  way  of  their  national  ven- 
geance upon  the  German.  Their  feel- 
ings rose  to  madness.  The  excitement 
of  the  population  passed  all  bounds. 
All  the  troops  that  were  Italian  fra- 
ternized with  their  Roman  brethren ; 
and  *  Death  to  the  cardinals ! '  *  Down 
with  the  blackgowns!*  became  the 
universal  cry,  to  be  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  *  Perdition  to  the  Pope !' 
St  Angelo,  the  gates  of  the  city,  the 
custom-house  and  public  offices  were 
soon  in  possession  of  the  civic  guard, 
who  were  to  a  man  in  favour  of  na- 
tionality, reform,  freedom.  The  people 
demanoed  a  ministry  to  be  formed  of 
*  liberal'  laymen :  the  present  ministry 
holding  their  portfolios  only  till  a  new 
one  should  be  installed,  published  a 
notice  in  the  Gazette  of  Ist  May  1848, 
that  'Unanimous  as  they  had  ever 
been,  they  were  busied  with  true 
Italian  hearts  in  taking  measures  to 
carry  out  what  their  own  conscience 
told  them  the  present  state  of  things 
made  needful  for  the  good  of  the  State 
and  the  cause  of  Italy.*  This  was 
totally  at  odds  with  the  Pope's  allo- 
cution, and  his  Holiness  appears  to 
have  resented  it  j  for  the  same  evening, 
without  consultmg  his  interim-minis- 
trv,  he  published  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  threatened  his  own  subjects 
with  that  excommunication  which 
they  had  in  vain  implored  against  the 
enemies  of  their  countrv.  'Let  all 
learUj  once  for  all,'  said  the  angry 
Pontiff, '  that  we  feel  the  greatness  of 
our  dignity,  and  the  strength  of  our 
power. 

But  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  Piua, 
had  lost  its  charm,  and  the  terrors  of 
excommunication  were  looked  upon 
as  the  bugbear  of  childhood.  As  weU 
mi^ht  the  spider  attempt  to  chain  the 
ease's  pinion  with  its  web,  as  priests 
seek  to  sovem  an  indignant  people 
seeking  their  rights,  andconscious  of 
their  strength.  The  Pope  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  give  way  and  establish  a 
lay  government,  whose  members  were 
unexceptionable— the  leading  families 
in  the  country—  the  princes  and  dukes, 
marquises  and  counts,  whose  names 
are  feudal  and  classic — ^the  Mamiani, 
the  Doria  Pamphili,  the  Rignano,  the 
Aldobrandini— men  less  bound  mtije 
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priestly  fetter  than  the  gentlemen  in 
frock  and  soutane,  and  who  would 
more  strenuously  resent  any  uncon- 
stitutional interference  with  their 
function.  Under  this  new  govem- 
ment  it  was  hoped  matters  would  go 
well,  but  the  Ponti£^  a£ELicted  with 
the  distemper  of  the  Stuarts.  *  who 
knew  not  to  resign  or  reign,  could 
neither  govern  the  country  by  him- 
self nor  yet  resi^  the  reins  along 
witn  the  responsibility  into  the  hands 
of  his  ministers :  hence  the  life  of  the 
Pontifical  housenold  was  the  prover- 
bifidlifeofcatanddog.  They  no  sooner 
brou£[ht  legislative  bantlings  to  light 
thanhis  Holiness  strangled  them  with- 
out remorse.  They  would  bridge  over 
the  differences  between  the  sovereign 
and  his  people,  but  his  obstinate 
Holiness  took  an  insane  delist  in 
knocking  the  bridges  down.  What- 
ever they  proposed,  which  was  of  a 
liberal  compleadon,  he  disposed  of  in 
the  curtest  possible  fashion^  restrained 
by  no  re^gard  for  constitutional  forms 
or  personal  peril  He  who  could  ma- 
nage a  diocese,  wherein  his  $ic  volo, 
gicjubeo,  met  with  no  resistance,  at- 
tempted to  pla^  the  same  *  fantastic 
tricks'  on  the  wider  scale  of  a  prince- 
dom, but  with  a  seriously  different 
result 

But  we  must  caU  back  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  on  the 
15th  of  November  1847,  to  ascertain, 
in  the  Pope's  own  words,  the- Pope's 
own  views  of  the  function  of  his  sub- 
ordinates in  office.  This  Council  was 
something  new  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
States— a  small  parliament  invited  to 
take  share  in  governing  the  ooimtry 
in  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  su- 
preme Pontiff,  and  consisted  of  a  car- 
dinal president,  a  prelate,  a  vice-pre- 
sident, and  twenty-four  councillors 
namea  by  the  provinces  all  with  fixed 
sdaries;  Bologna  being  honoured  with 
two  members,  Rome  with  four,  and 
the  other  places  with  one  each.  When 
tiie  Pope  addressed  th€»n  in  the 
throne-chamber  in  the  Qdrinal,  he 
spoke  clearlv  enough  of  the  determi- 
nation he  (»ieriskc^  of  retaining  the 
substantial  government  of  the  coun- 
try in  his  own  hand& 

*  It  was  for  the  public  good  that 
since  my  elevation  to  the  Pontificai 
throne,  I  have,  in  accordance  with  the 
counsels  inspired  by  God,  accomplish- 


ed all  that  I  could;  and  I  am  still 
ready,  with  the  assistance  of  Qod,  to 
do  all  for  the  future,  without,  how- 
ever, retrenching  in  any  degree  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pontificate;  and, 
inasmuch  as  I  received  it  full  and 
entire  from  mj  predecessors,  so  shall 
I  transmit  this  same  deposit  to  my 
successors.  ....  I  have  assembled 
you  in  a  permanent  council  It  was 
to  hear  your  opinion,  when  necessaiy, 
to  aid  me  in  mv  sovereign  resolutions, 
in  which  I  shall  consult  my  conscience, 
and  confer  on  them  with  my  ministers 
and  the  Sacred  College.  Anybody 
who  would  t^e  any  other  view  of 
the  functions  you  are  called  to  fulfil, 
would  mistake  materially,  as  well  as 
he  that  would  see  in  the  CouncQ  of 
State  I  have  created  the  realization 
of  their  own  Utoi)ias,  and  the  gem 
of  an  institution  incompatible  with 
the  Pontifical  soverei^ty.' 

These  last  words  his  Holiness  deli- 
vered with  such  evident  heat  and 
acerbity,  that  he  apologized  for  his 
emphatic  manner  as  he  proceeded : — 
*  This  warmth,  and  these  words,  are 
not  addressed  to  any  of  you  whose 
social  education,  Christian  and  civil 
probity,  as  well  as  the  loyalty  of  your 
sentiments,  and  the  rectitude  of  your 
intentions,  have  been  known  to  me 
since  the  moment  I  proceeded  to  your 
election.  But  there  exist,  unfortu- 
nately, some  persons  (and  though  few, 
they  still  exist)  who,  having  nothing 
to  lose,  love  disturbance  and  revolt, 
and  so  may  abuse  the  concessiona 
made  to  them.' 

Thus  the  mob,  or,  to  use  a  more 
respectful  term,  the  masses  who  form- 
ed the  chief  ornament  of  the  proces- 
sion of  that  day,  reckoned  entirely 
without  their  host,  if  they  anticipa- 
ted obtaining  any  essential  share  in 
the  sovemment  of  the  country,  as  the 
result  of  the  Pope's  measures.  The 
old  priest  had  made  ud  his  mind- 
like  nis  English  exemplar  of  former 
times,  who,  pliant  in  all  besides,  was 
only  steady  to  one  point— that  what- 
ever changes  took  place,  he  would 
'  stiU  be  Vicar  of  Bray.'  The  Pope 
intended  to  yield  the  pas  to  no  one. 
However  many  passengers  he  might 
take  up  on  the  road,  he  meant  to  be 
master  of  his  own  drag,  sit  on  the 
box,  and  handle  the  nbbons.  The 
ovation,  therefore,  of  that  day,  so  far 
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aa  it  exproBBed  popular  approval,  in 
no  respect  altered  nis  purpose — deep- 
ened it  the  rather ;  yet  h»l  he  felt  as 
the  father  of  his  people,  who  loved 
and  trusted  his  childreiL  there  was 
mudi  in  that  procession  which  greeted 
tbe  meetim^  of  his  Council  that  ou^ht 
to  have  ezhUarated  and  cheered  him. 
It  was  got  up  as  only  a  procession- 
loving  people  could  arrange  it ;  float- 
ing pennons  and  banners ;  civic  and 
Swiss  guards  in  brilliant  uniforms, 
with  glittering  hebaoiets  and  embroi- 
dered vests;  state-coaches  heavy  with 
carved  work  and  glittering  with  crys- 
tal and  gold;  running  footmen  in 
gorgeous  liveries  of  every  hue:  music 
doing  its  best  to  add  to  the  oravery 
of  the  scene:  silver  trumpets  braying, 
inteiminglea  every  now  and  then  with 
monotonous  tap  and  roU  of  drum, 
vhile  the  guns  of  St  Angelo  still 
more  loudly  gave  voice  to  the  general 
joy.  The  people  at  large  had  donned 
their  finery— a  capital  feature  on 
every  side ;  in  the  windows,  on  the 
roofs,  thron^g  the  pavement,  id- 
ways  bright  and  picturesque,  and 
somewhat  quaint  and  antiquated.  A 
quarter  mimon  vivas  saluted  the  Pon- 
tiff as  he  headed  the  pomp;  andmany 
a  boided  knee,  and  many  an  uttered 
blessing,  ahould  have  assured  his  soul 
that  the  people  could  be  trusted.  But 
no  smile  lighted  his  brow— no  cor- 
diality accepted  the  greeting;  a  too 
evident  distrust  anduneasiness  shaded 
thefaeeofthePonti£f:  The  face  itself 
was  passable,  was  pleaong^  but  the 
expression  was  not  nappy;  and  that 
expression  was  only  too  fRdt^Eid  a 
ivophet  of  eviL  The  kind  of  menace 
with  which  he  addressed  his  trusty 
Cknmci],  on  the  first  oocaaion  of  their 
meetings  boded  no  good  for  her  fu- 
ture harmony.  But  even  his  HoHness 
might  not  have  found  himself  plunged 
in  Uie  vortex  of  evils  that  opened  for 
bim  afterwards,  had  not  revolution  in 
otiier  quarters  quickened  the  demands 
of  the  popuhition  of  the  P^pal  States, 
and  the  standing  grievance  of  Aus- 
tria embittered  beyond  the  control  of 
their  ruloB  the  feelings  of  the  Italiaa 
people. 

Cm  the  seizure  of  Ferrara  by  the 
Aostriao  troops,  under  the  orders  of 
fiadetskvythen  commander-in-chief  at 
Milan,  the  Kingof  Sardinia  proffered 
loB  servicee  to  Tins  ix.  to  repel  the 


coinmon  enemy.    Hopes  of  aggran- 
dizinc  his  own  territory^  combined 

Srobably  with  purer  motives  to  in- 
uce  Carlo  Alberto  to  move — a  man 
of  imcalculating  enthusiasm,  and 
lofty  impulses.  In  his  Sardinian 
majesty,  aa  well  as  in  most  others, 
the  sold  and  the  clay  were  com- 
inin£d.ed---but  the  gold  in  lax ge  pre- 
ponderance. Nevertheless,  the  cla^ 
side  of  his  nature  concluded  that  if 
he  could  secure  the  religious  as  well 
as  the  national  sentiment  of  Italy 
on  his  side,  by  presenting  himself  as 
the  champion  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  his  cause  would  look  better 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  world,  and 
would  carry  with  it  fairer  chances  of 
success. 

But  to  all  such  overtures  the  Pope 
feared  to  commit  himself.  He  ndgnt 
doubt  the  simplicity  of  the  Sardinian 
monarch's  allegiance  to  the  Holy  See ; 
would  be  unwilling  to  intrust  his 
cause  to  the  championshi{>  of  one 
weak  kingdom  alone  against  the 
overwhelming  masses  of  Austria ;  and 
sought,  but  sought  in  vain,  to  com- 
bine all  Italy  in  common  league  in 
defence  of  the  Church.  The  people  in 
most  of  the  subordinate  divisions  of 
Italy  were  all  on  fire  for  battle,  and 
eminently  the  people  of  the  Roman  and 
Sardinian  States  ;  but  the  conflicting 
ambitions  of  the  rulers  would  not 
admit  of  any  common  and  concerted 
actioiL  The  Pope  was  perplexed,  re- 
senting invasion  no  less  than  his 
subjects,  and  yet  distrusting  the  very 
power  that  was  most  prompt  to  offer 
help.  The  vacillation  natural  to  his 
position  (and  that  must  be  his  excuse), 
dictated  half-measures,  which  only 
embroiled  the  more  Iub  difficulties, 
and  could  not  effectuallv  extricate 
hinL  For  instance,  yiel(ung  to  the 
pressure  of  his  people,  he  allowed  the 
National  Guards  to  march  against  the 
Austrians,  but  they  were  not  to  pass 
beyond  their  own  territory,  and  were 
to  act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  They 
were  thus  neutralized  as  to  helping 
Carlo  Alberto,  while  their  own  en- 
thusiasm was  checked  ;  and  they  con- 
sidered the  Pope  who  forbade  their 
hostilities  as  a  traitor  to  his  counti^. 
But  1848  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
To  prove  thiBtt  the  quarrel  of  the 
Italians  was  only,  in  a  collateral 
point  of  view,  one  agaiDBt  the  ( 
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mans,  is  the  fact,  that  all  their  dis- 
turbanoes  began  with  insubordination 
to  their  domestic  governments.  The 
people  were  croshe^d  by  misrule :  their 
sense  of  manhood  was  insulted  by  the 
denial  of  common  freedom— just  as 
children  are  stripped  of  eveir  imple- 
ment wherewfth  they  might  hurt 
themselves  or  others.  They  must  eat 
their  bread  and  be  quiet,  and  not  be 
so  naughty  as  to  ask  for  other  news- 
papers and  printed  books  than  those 
which  a  paternal  government  sup- 
plied. And  they  must  submit  to 
Doing  watched  by  soldiery  and  police, 
lest  they  should  say  or  do  aught  in- 
consistent with  the  passive  obedience 
exacted  by  their  rulers— a  shrug,  a 
wink,  even  silence,  constructive  trea- 
son. And  they  must  pay  their  taxes 
with  smiling  faces— as  though  they 
were  paid  a  compliment  in  being 
taxed — for  a  frown  would  indicate 
discontent,  and  discontent  were  dan- 
gerous. In  all  matters  of  a  fiscal 
sort  they  must  resemble  the  tradi- 
tional roast-pig  of  our  childhood — 
we  fear  the  tenants  of  the  nursery  are 
now-a-da^  too  wise  to  have  ever 
heard  of  it — ^who  ran  about  the  streets 
with  a  knife  and  fork  in  his  side, 
crying  out,  *  Who'll  eat  me?  who'll 
eat  me  V  They  must  prove  them- 
selves ready  to  be  roasted  to  any 
decree  of  flavour,  and  then  as  ready 
to  be  eaten  to  the  last  morsel  for  the 
benefit  of  the  State.  Now  to  all 
this,  and  not  imreasonably,  the  people 
demurred ;  and  first  in  Messina  and 
Plalermo,  and  next,  in  nearly  eveiy 
great  town  in  continental  Europe, 
they  protested  in  rather  emphatic 
termft— with  pike  and  barricade,  to 
wit— against  oeing  considered  as  so 
many  dainty  bits  for  the  palate  of 
their  rulers.  Little  Jack  would  bear 
much,  both  from  fear  and  from 
policy,  but  a  point  would  come  where 
even  the  little  man  must  rise  in  re- 
sentment against  the  great  giant 
Gobble  that  would  devour  him.  And 
that  all  Europe  did  now,  breathing 
vengeance  and  slaughter  upon  those 
merciless  ogres,  who  deemed  them 
but  so  many  sippets  for  their  greed. 
Naples  capitulated  at  once,  the  self- 
same truthful  personage  proclaiming 
a  constitution  of  his  own  free  wil^ 
who  now  subscribes  himself  II  re 
abioluto.    And  the  Pope  could  do  no 


other  than  follow  so  reverend  an 
example.  His  people,  very  naturally, 
would  be  satisned  with  nothins  less 
than  what  other  peoples  ei^oyed,  and 
might,  without  oeing  unreasonable, 
have  expected  sometmng  more,  from 
a  being  so  much  wiser  and  hotter 
than  other  monarchs,  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  Heaven  upon  earth  might 
be  presumed  to  furnish.  They  con- 
sequently insisted  upon,  and  obtained 
a  form  of  constitutional  government, 
in  answer  to  their  demand  for  which 
the  Pope  gave  the  following  reply : — 
*  Everybc^y  must  imderstand  the 
difficultv  encountered  by  him  who 
unites  the  Supreme  dignities.  What 
can  be  effected  in  one  night  in  a 
secular  State  cannot  be  accomplished 
without  mature  examination  in  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  the  necessity  to  fix 
a  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
powers.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that 
m  a  few  days  the  Constitution  will 
be  ready,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
proclaim  a  new  form  of  govemmentL 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  people,  ana 
more  particularly  the  Senate  and 
CouncO,  who  know  better  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  the  situation  of  the 
country.' 

In  accordance  with  this  intimation 
a  Roman  parliament  was  elected,  and 
met  on  the  5th  of  June  :  but  to 
prove  the  ju^ery  of  the  priest  in- 
compatible with  the  foundations  of 
constitutional  monarchy,  there  re- 
mains the  startling  fact  on  record, 
that  the  ministiy  having  composed  a 
speech  to  open  Parliament  with,  and 
having  submitted  it  to  the  Pope  for 
verbid  corrections,  which  were  made 
at  his  instance,  he  nevertheless  com- 
posed an  independent  address  to  his 
faithful  Commons,  which  the  car- 
dinal-commissioner of  his  Holiness 
proceeded  to  the  House  to  deliver  in 
the  name  of  the  sovereign  without 
the  ministiy  so  much  as  having  seen 
it  This  was  an  outrage  upon  pro- 
priety not  to  be  borne,  and  tne  prime 
minister  obtained  an  interview  with 
his  Holiness  in  time  to  prevent  the 
glaring  scandal  taking  place,— an  in- 
terview in  which  other  elements  of 
temper  displayed  themselves  on  the 
front  of  his  paternity  than  the  sere- 
nity of  heaven,  and  other  words  than 
those  of  benediction  fell  from  his  lips. 
The  difficulty  was  smoothed  over,  but 
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tbe  ministiy  were  resolved  not  to  con- 
tinne  in  office  while  exposed  to  such 
oneonstitutional  treatment  as  this, 
and,  as  there  was  no  love  lost  between 
them,  the  Pope  was  bent  on  getting 
rid  of  his  mimsters  as  soon  as  men 
more  of  his  own  kidney  could  be 
found.    A  most  profound  disgust,  and 
an  almost  total  despair  of  establish- 
ing anything  like  reasonable  freedom 
under  such  a  sovereign  occupied  the 
bosoms  of  the  b^t  men  in  Eome. 
With  a  mob  on  one  side  demanding 
in  their  ignorance  impossibilities,  and 
a  vuittts  instantia  turanni  on   the 
other,  how  could  moderate  men  hope 
to  commend  to  that  imbroglio  of  a 
Boman  world  such  genuine  Bberty  as 
held  out  no  prospect  of  endless  holi- 
days and  maccaroni  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  admitted  on  the  other  the  caprices 
of  the  ruler  for  law  ?     Few  persons 
were  prepared  for  such  a  reasonable 
condition  of  things  as  this,  and  least 
of  all  the  Pope.    Although  his  words 
might  now  oreathe  the  sentiment : 
*  1  will  be  more  satisfied  as  chief  of 
the  Universal  Church  than  as  tem- 
poral prince,'  it  is  so  opposed  to  the 
uuiguage  of  the  proclamation  of  June, 
just  one  year  before,  and  to  the  more 
expressive  language  of  his  acts  to  the 
end  of  his  sojourn  at  Rome,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  in  him  a  per- 
tinacious struggle   to  maintain  his 
temporal  sovereignty  at  all  hazards. 
If  this  course  had  not  been  inconsis- 
tent with  the  Pope's  professions,  and 
yith  the  legitimate  rights  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  indeed  with  due  respect  for 
his  high  spiritual  functions,  we  should 
8ay  with   our   Hibernian   brethren, 
9mII  blame   to  him.    But  it  was 
aeriously  damaging  to  the  integrity 
of  his  character,  and  rendered  impos- 
nble  the  task  which  his  best  friends 
undertook  of  regenerating  the  estates 
of  the  Church  politically,  while  they 
geeerved  intact  every  privilege  his 
Holiness  could  rightly  claim.     The 
manhood  of  men  revolted  against  the 
government  of  priests  in  the  Confes- 
QonaL  and  demanded  that  they  should 
be  mled  by  laymen  like  themselves. 
Italians,  too,  with  bright  intellects 
»nd  warm  hearts,  they  required  the 
yne  career  of  political  and  sociid 
<u8tinction  to  be  laid  open  before 
them  which,  in  countries  less  gifted 
as  to  climate  and  the  nature  of  man, 


the  people  ei^joyed.  Why  should  the 
Swiss  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps 
be  ftee,  and  they  continue  slaves  I 
Why  blue-eyed  sons  of  Britain  go 
where  they  pleased,  do  what  they 
liked,  rise  to  what  they  aspired,  while 
they  were  '  cabined,  cribbed,  confined* 
within  a  thousand  puerile  restrictions, 
and  found  no  avenue  to  eminence  but 
the  priesthood  ?  It  was  not  to  be 
borne,  and  they  would  not  bear  it ; 
consequently,  as  the  incompatibility 
of  their  expectations  and  the  Popes 
concessions  became  more  apparent, 
the  more  strenuous  rose  their  opposi- 
tion against  the  entire  Papal  polity. 
Matters  reached  a  crisis  on  the  16ui 
of  November  1848,  when  something 
like  a  combined  assault  was  made  on 
the  Quirinal,  while  the  Pope  was 
within.  Count  Mamiani  had  been 
dismissed  because  the  Sovereign  re- 
fused to  govern  his  country  through 
his  Parliament  and  ministry  in  purely 
temporal  matters,  and  after  several 
make-shift  attempts  at  the  formation 
of  retrograde  or  inten^num  mini- 
stries. Count  Pellegrino  Kossi  under- 
took the  post  of  prime  minister  at 
the  instance  of  the  Pope— a  quite 
unexceptionable  person,  save  that  he 
was  the  Pontiffs  choice  upon  the  dis- 
missal of  a  more  popular  man,  and 
that,  as  Guixot's  protege^  he  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  indoctrinated  with  that 
unpopular  statesman's  views.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  Pope's  man,  and  a 
favourite  caricature  represented  him 
as  a  sacristan  walking  m  a  procession 
of  the  clergy  wearing  the  Pope's  tiara 
on  his  head,  and  swmging  a  censer  in 
his  hand,  the  fumes  of  wnich  shaped 
themselves  into  a  figure  of  Mazzini 
and  a  Phryrian-capped  republic  On 
his  proceeding  to  the  Parliament 
House  on  the  16th  of  November, 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  throat  with  an  up- 
lifted dag^r,  and  died  almost  imme- 
diately, with  no  regrets  on  the  part 
of  the  excited  populace,  nor  any  at- 
tempt to  bring  tne  assassin  to  justice. 
From  that  moment  anarchy  reigned 
in  the  capital ;  order  was  gone  ;  go- 
vernment was  at  an  end.  The  mob 
traversed  the  streets  all  night  long 
by  torch-light,  singing  savagely  the 
strain  :— 

*  BenedeiU  ^uelU  nano 
Che  il  RoMi  pugna  16/  ^  . 
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*  Blest  be  the  hmnd  that  dared  to  neck 
A  dagger-hole  in  Rossi's  neck.' 

On  the  day  afterwards,  the  whole 
populace,  in  one  uniform  movement, 
proceeded  toward  the  palace  to  urge 
their  prayer  upon  the  Pope,  who  they 
knew  nad  sent  for  seyend  statesmen 
olmoxiouB  to  the  people,  that  lie 
would  unite  with  Italy  in  one  com- 
mon claim  for  national  existence,  and 
that  he  would  give  them  a  prime 
minister  whom  they  could  trust 
Successive  deputations  were  admitted 
to  Pius,  but  found  him  inflexible,  re- 
lying on  the  support  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  who  had  flocked  to  the 
pidace  for  lus  defence.  The  people 
would  not  disperse  ;  by  the  oraers  of 
Cardinal  Antonelli  the  Swiss  Guards 
fired  ;  a  cry  for  arms  burst  from 
every  throat  of  the  now  infiuiated 
mob,  and  the  attack  became  a  com- 
bination of  storm  and  siege.  It  ended 
in  the  Pope's  accepting  the  popular 
ministry  whom  the  people  imposed 
upon  him,  and  in  his  determination  to 
escape,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  thral- 
dom in  which  his  own  subjects  held 
him.  But  they  were  desperately  in 
earnest,  and  that  Pius  to  the  last 
scarcely  knew  the  exigen^  of  his 
situation  is  certain,  for  the  Pope  only 
capitulated  when  they  presented  two 
six-pounders  at  the  piuace  gates,  gave 
him  one  hour  to  make  up  his  mind, 
and  announced  their  firm  resolve,  if 
their  conditions  were  not  accepted,  to 
break  into  the  Quirinal  and  put  to 
death  every  inmate,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Pope  himself.  Stir- 
ring times,  my  masters !  Pius  ix.  de- 
termined to  fly  from  amidst  his  re- 
bellious ^ple,  who  revered  the  Pon- 
tiff seemingly  as  little  as  the  Sove- 
reign. But  the  incident  which  made 
him,  long  dubious,  make  up  his  mind 
at  last,  is  one  so  cdaracteristic  of  the 
priestly  nature  of  the  man  that  we 
cannot  withhold  it,  and  quote  from 
the  account  of  a  profound  admirer  of 
his  Holiness : — 

'  At  first  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the 
course  which  he  should  take,  or  the 
resolution  to  which  he  should  come ; 
and  in  this  state  of  suspense  he  re- 
mained for  two  or  three  days,  when 
he  received  a  letter  from  France,  from 
the  Bishop  of  Valence.  In  this  letter 
the  bishop  acquainted  his  Holiness 
that  a  little  silver  case  having  come 


into  his  possession,  which  had  served 
Pius  vn.  of  blessed  memory  to  keep 
therein  a  consecrated  particle,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  most  holy 
sacrament  as  a  solace  during  the  sad 
exile  to  whidi  tyranny  and  infidelity 
had  condenmed  him ;  he  was  happy 
to  have  it  conveyed  to  Pope  Pius  ix. 
as  a  memorial  of  one  of  his  holy  pre- 
decessors, and  as  an  object  permsips 
not  useless  during  the  events  that 
were  taking  place  m  those  days.  On 
the  receipt  of  this  precious  memo- 
rialj  the  Pope  no  longer  delayed  or 
hesitated  as  to  the  course  which  he 
should  take ;  and  he  accordingly  re- 
solved upon  abandoning  Rome.  We 
would  not  withhold  this  gem  from  our 
readers,  and  can  only  say  the  Pope 
was  in  this  instance  more  easily  de- 
cided than  in  matters  less  important 
in  choosing  what  was  most  expedient. 
The  relic  excited  all  the  promptitude 
of  action  which  Osesar's  famous  epis- 
tle chronicled — It  came  At  iaw,  it  con- 
quered;  and  shot  the  Isinth  Pius  out 
of  Rome  as  suddenly  as  Phaeton  frx)m 
his  car.  He  went  in  disguise,  and 
was  once  or  twice  in  extreme  danger 
of  detection :  but  throuj^h  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Bavarian  minister  Count 
Spaur  and  his  lady,  he  reached  Gaeta, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  safety. 
There  he  put  up,  stiU  unknown,  at 
an  obscure  twnto,  and  probably  slept 
sounder  than  he  had  done  for  uie  last 
six  months,  during  which  his  head 
*  The  semblance  [only]  of  a  kingly  crown 
had  on.' 

The  Roman  satiric  printe.  the  Punchei 
and  Pasquiru  of  the  Eternal  City, 
did  not  spare  the  most  scandalous  in- 
dnuations  on  occasion  of  the  Holy 
Father's  escaping  in  conjunction  with 
a  lady ;  but  the  scurrile  wit  and  coarse 
squibs  in  which  liiey  indulged,  must 
be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  an 
outburst  of  popular  spleen,  than  as 
having  any  foundation  in  fact  No 
sooner  did  the  king  of  Naples  hear  (k 
the  Pope's  arrival,  than  he  went 
straidit  by  sea  to  present  his  homase, 
which  his  royal  lady  offered  at  Uie 
foot  of  the  stairs  upon  her  knees.  To 
all  sincere  Roman  Catholics  the  Pope 
will  still  be  the  High  Priest  of  their 
religion,  whether  he  be  sovereign  of 
Romagna  or  no  :  and  to  us  he  is  thus 
far  more  veneraole.  Here  he  exhibits 
no  political  incapadty^^gr^J^lative 
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fanltB  to  mar  the  oneness  of  the  im- 
{Hessioii  made  by  his  sacerdotal 
daims ;  whereas,  aoainst  a  very  angel 
of  Ij^t  in  pe»OBaT  goodness,  blame 
wooM  jnst^  li&  if  nis  government 
were  aignst  and  his  incapacity  for 
rule  i^^parent  In  this  town  where 
Pins  took  iq>  his  permanent  abode, 
sereral  deputations  made  their  way 
from  his  own  government  which  he 
had  established  at  Bome,  request- 
ing to  know  his  wilL  and  entreating 
him  to  come  back,  out  he  treated 
the  deputation  and  their  prayers 
with  ccmsmnmate  soom,  would  neither 
see  the  commissioneiB,  nor  hasd  their 
requests,  and  in  fact  rode  the  high 
hofse  with  his  ancient  people  most 
portentously.  Not  till  then  did  liie 
aathorities  remaining  in  the  city 
proceed  to  convoke  a  constituent  as- 
sembly, to  be  elected  by  popular  suf- 
frtse,  on  t^e  25th  of  January  1849, 
and  meet  in  Rome  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary dhrectly  thereafter.  Thatassem- 
blv,  as  one  of  its  first  acts,  i»x)claimed 
a  Republic.  Pius  hereupon  appealed 
to  the  great  Catholic  powers  ofEurope 
to  reinstate  him  by  force  of  arms. 
'The  Hohr  Father)  relying  on  the 
reUdous  feeling  or  those  powerful 
diildren  of  the  Church,  demands  with 
foil  confidence  their  armed  interven- 
tion to  deliver  the  States  of  the  Church 
from  this  band  of  wretches,  who,  by 
every  sort  of  crime  have  practised  the 
most  atrodous  despotism.* 

The  Catholic  powers  were  all  emu- 
kras  to  reinstate  the  Pope,  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  thir^  they  could 
do  to  ingrsmate  themselves  with  their 
own  pope-worshipping  people.  But 
there  was  as  little  scruple  about  serv- 
ing the  Pope  with  ungoaly  instruments 
s&if  he  had  been  a  mere  secular  sove- 
reign. %  a  false  declaration  that  they 
came  as  friends  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic were  the  French  troops  allow^  to 
land  quietly  at  Civita  v  ecchia  on  the 
S5th  of  April,  those  troops  shouting 
*  Vive  la  lUpublique !'  weak  Italians 
responding  '  Viva  la  Republica  Ro- 
numa!'  waving  together  their  trico- 
lora,  and  exchanging  fraternal  em- 
wsoes.  But  once  they  were  received 
hito  quarters  in  the  towrL  and  domi- 
nated the  authorities,  the  tone  of 
General  Oudinot  entirely  changed,  and 
his  proclamation  had  the  go^  effect 

of  awakening  suspidon  in  Iu>me  itself. 


Three  daysafterwards,  the  French  com- 
mander marched  upon  Rome,  as  an 
old  woman  would  visit  her  hen-house, 
calculating  on  having  nothing  to  do 
but  robbing  the  nest  of  its  golden 
eggs,  but  so  gallant  a  resistance  was 
made  by  the  young  Republic,  that  two 
himdred  of  the  invaders  were  killed, 
while  many  hundreds  besides  were 
wounded.    The  most  interesting  fact 
of  the  first  engagement  is,  that  women 
and  the  most  peaceable  inhabitants 
were  aroused  to  patriotic  resistance, 
and  resented  from  windows  and  roo& 
of  houses,  in  the  shape  of  every  imple- 
ment which  would  obey  the  laws  of 
mvity,  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
The  excitement  was  not  that  of  a 
desperate  band  of  lawless  republicans, 
the  scum  of  all  other  cities,  and  the 
curse  of  this,  as  is  studiously  repre- 
sented, but  Rome,  universal  Rome, 
was  republicaiL  Tney  proved  this  by 
a  defence  as  memorable  for  its  endur- 
ance and  acts  of  heroism,  as  any  other 
siege  upon  record,  when  the  means  on 
both  sides  are  taken  into  considera- 
tion :   on   the   one  side,  untrained 
citizens,  on  the  other,   experienced 
warriors  ;  here  antiquated  walls  and 
guii&  there  a  first-rate  imd  well-served 
artillery.     The  only  lai^ge  guns  the 
besieged  were  in  possession  of  were 
five,  which  they  had  cast  out  of  the 
bells  of  the  dty  diurches ;  but  the 
metal  which  in  earlier  shape  had  been 
able  to  scare  away  all  the  devils  of 
Pandemonium,  lost  its  cunning  against 
the  cannon  of  France,  and  tailed  to 
silence  and  repel  the  invader.    But 
the  Romans  made  up  in  spirit  and 
determination  for  their  lack  of  the 
muniments  of  war.   After  unheard-of 
privations,  fatigues,  and  encoimters 
with  death,  on  the  30th  of  June  the 
fate   of  Rome   was  dedded.     The 
French  rushed  through  the  breach, 
and  were  there  met  by  the  defenders, 
when  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  con- 
flict ensued,  the  officers  giving  an  ex- 
ample to  their  men,  nghting  with 
muskets,  and  even  striking  with  their 
clenched  hands.   Four  hundred  of  the 
besieged  were  bayoneted  on  the  bas- 
tion which  they  defended  with  such 
resolute  valour ;  and  such  was  their 
determination,   that   many   of   the 
wounded  crawled  from  their  hospitab 
to  share  in  repelling  the  last  assault, 
while  several  of  the  ai " '" 
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found  lashed  to  their  guns,  that  they 
might  not  leave  in  death  what  they 
had  guarded  to  the  last  moment  of 
life.  The  keys  of  the  city  were  con- 
veyed to  Gkieta  by  one  of  the  French 
ofticera  directlv  afterwards,  and  the 
tragedy  ended  by  the  return,  seeming 
reluctant  and  still  suspicious,  of  Pio 
Nono  to  his  loving  subiects  some 
nine  months  later.  To  leave  them 
took  but  one  moment*s  thought  on  a 
French  bishop's  suggestion,  but  to 
return  was  another  matter,  and  nine 
months'  incubation  did  not  more  than 
bring  the  project  to  maturity.  On  the 
14th  of  April  1850,  the  Pope  entered 
his  capital  again,  a  sadder,  and  we 
would  nope,  a  wiser  man  than  he  left 
it,  for  he  only  returned  over  the  black- 
ened corses  of  Romans,  subjects  and 
Catholics,  amid  the  distrust  and  dis- 
like of  Italians,  and  not  with  the 
aT  plause  of  the  whole  world.  Eccle- 
siastics of  his  own  Chiurch  doubtless 
hailed  the  event  with  gladness,  but 
the  far-seeing  and  deep -thinking 
friends  of  order  see  the  elements  of 
undying  mischief  to  religion  and  so- 
ciety in  the  tempjoral  sovereignty  of 
the  PopNB.  Pius  himself  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  if  the  French  left  the 
city  even  now,  there  would  be  a  revo- 
lution ere  two  days  were  over.  Let 
his  dominions,  say  we,  be  transformed 
into  as  much  money  as  they  will  fetch, 
and  let  him  be  made  the  richest,  as 
he  is  the  loftiest  of  the  hierarchs  of 
the  world ;  and  let  his  provinces  be 
annexed  to  the  wisest  and  best  sove- 
reign in  those  parts ;  and  let  him  thus 
have  the  substance,  not  the  shadow 
of  power,  in  the  concentration  in  his 
own  person  of  all  spiritual  dominion 
and  influence  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Popedom  would  be  a  more 
respectable  thing,  and  the  Pope  him- 
self for  the  time  being,  a  happier  and 
more  respected  individual  To  this  it 
must  come  some  time  or  other,  and  the 
sooner  it  comes  as  the  result  of  an 
amicable  arrangement  the  better.  In 
curious  accordance  with  our  notion  is 
the  circumstance  that  Pius  the  Ninth 
never  had  so  much  money  in  his  purse 
as  when  in  exile  at  Gaeta.  The  golden 
shower  that  nursed  his  cabbages,  when 
a  Papal  Cincinnatus  he  practised  an 
unwilling  horticulture,  descended  in 
unstinted  abundance,  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  his  garden,  and  the  solace  of 


his  souL  It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
expenditures  on  charitable  and  orna- 
mental objects  since  the  Pope's  return 
to  Rome  have  been  made  out  of  funds 
contributed,  and  free-will  offering 
presented,  while  an  outcast  from  his 
own  dominions.  In  that  position  even 
Protestant  sympathies  were  not  with- 
held, and  we  Imow  few  things  finer 
than  the  letter  and  contribution  of  a 
German  Protestant,  Christian  Freytag 
of  Lubeck,  to  the  Holy  Father.  The 
present  was  thirty  ducats,  and  the 
letter  ran  thus  :— 

*  Permit  me.  Holy  Father,  who  am 
penetrated  with  the  most  profound 
respect  for  your  holy  person,  to  con- 
tinue my  prayers  lor  you  to  our 
Saviour  Christ  Jesus.  Deign  in  return 
to  bless  mv  family,  who,  although 
Protestant  Lutherans,  implore  for  you 
the  choicest  blessings  from  the  hands 
of  oiu:  Father  in  heaven,  who  himself 
is  love  and  holiness.'  Many  Protes- 
tants would  respect  the  consistent 
functionary  of  a  relieion  which  they  did 
not  even  approve,  wno  on  every  ground 
condemn  tne  narrow^  illiberal,  old- 
world,  and  tricksy  pohcy  of  a  Jesuiti- 
cal temporal  sovereign^.  The  light 
cannot  be  kept  out,  and  men  will  not 
be  governed  by  repression.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  Ecclesiastical  States  most 
righteously  demand,  that  every  im- 
provement and  immunity  of  the  most 
advanced  and  favoured  governments 
be  theirs,  and  they  will  not  rest  till 
the  boon  is  granted.    Take  it  alto- 

§  ether,  the  government  cannot  be 
eemed  a  harsh  government  now,  and 
we  suppose  never  has  been  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  unless  it  were 
occasionally  under  the  last  Pope  in 
exceptiond  circumstances ;  but  if  it 
be  a  stand-still  government,  a  be- 
nighted and  inefficient  government, 
such  \s  sufficient  to  condemn  it  in  these 
days  of  general  progress.' 

And  what  is  the  Pope's  condition 
now  ?  He  is  no  longer  master  in  his 
own  house.  Pius  the  Ninth  toadies 
Napoleon  the  Third,  and  the  Romans 
hate  the  French. 

It  is  rather  common  with  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Papacy  to  represent  the 
defeat  of  the  secular  by  the  spiritual 
power  as  unitorm,  and  sav  with  Wiae- 
man :  '  The  well-wrought  iron  vase 
met  in  the  stream  the  simple  vessel  of 
softest  clay.    The  steel  armour  of  the 
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winior  brushed  agaiiust  the  soft  tex- 
ture of  tiie  sacerdotal  yestment.    In 
either  case^  which  was  sure  to  give 
mtyV  If  analogy  were  to  Buegest  the 
iq)iy  derived  from  univerBaiexperi- 
enee,  it  would  be  l^at  the  weaker  ves- 
sel has  always  failed  in  the  collision 
with  the  stronger.    Nor  does  the  par- 
tioilar  case  in  question  withdraw  itself 
from  the  range  of  the  general  analogy, 
for  except  to  those  whom  either  affec- 
tion blinds,  or  interest  inclines  to  this 
rein^B^tation,  the  clay  vessel  of  the 
Papacy  has  received  hazardous  dints 
m  its  time,  from  the  iron  vessel  of  im- 
perial and  kingly  neighbours ;  and 
no  less   frequently  has  the  silken 
tifisoe  of  the  papal  robe  been  smirched 
of  its  lusk^  and  rent  and  torn  by 
intrusive  armour  of  a  more  formidable 
texture.    In  jwint  of  fact,  if  Popery 
be  allowed  to  retain  -  its   temporal 
possessions  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
sunply  on  sufferance  of  the  spoiler,  and 
not  Decause  the  temporal  doffs  its  cap 
to  the  spiritual  power.  The  pheno- 
menon finds  its  counterpart  in  the  in- 
dependent enstenoe  of  tne  most  paltry 
imncedoms  in  Europe  in  the  presence 
(^  the  most  potent,  and  reduces  itself 
to  the  same  class  of  exemptions.   Bel- 
ghun,  Greece,  and  Switzerland  are 
a<Hninated  by  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours; and  with  as  much  nropriety 
mi^t  imperial  France,  Turkey,  and 
Austria  be  represented  as  inferior  to 
these  moderate  principalities,  as  the 
Pope  be  made  the  unvarying  victor  in 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  this  world. 
The  Supreme  Pontiff  is  propped  up 
and  allowed  to  exist  for  other  reasons 
than  respect  for  his  claims,  or  dread 
of  his  anathema.  Smaller  states  than 
his  have  their  independence  recognised 
andguaranteed— states  that  you  would 
cover  widi  a  pocket  handkerchief,  or 
eron  at  a  running  leap,  out  of  regard 
for  national  comity,  the   letter   of 
treaties,  and  the  conservative  jealousy 
which  maintains  with  rigidness  the 
liaim  quo.  rather  than  encounter  the 
risk   of  nazardous    re-a^justments. 
Were  these  ctmsiderations  taken  as 
eleariy  into  accoimt,  as  they  are  noto- 
riously slurred  over,  we  should  find 
kee  of  that  bragging  about  the  un- 
sullied integrity  of  flie  papal  power, 
its  invindlue  vitality,  and  irresistible 
means  of  defence  which  disfigure  the 
present  volume,  and  many   others 


written  under  Ultramontane  inspira- 
tion.   It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
true  that  the  Pope  has  not  suffered 
materially  and  sensibly  in  collision 
with   the   temporal  powers   of  the 
earth :  his  city  has  been  stormed,  his 
churcnes  pillaged,  his  throne  over- 
turned, and  he  himself  has  been  an 
outcast  and  a  captive  in  other  lands, 
more  than  once  ;  and  if  now,  in  the 
decrepitude  of  its  years,  the  Papacy 
retains  a  shadow  of  its  former  power, 
and  abates  no  whit  of  its  pretensions, 
so  effectually  is  its  lust  of  dominion 
crushed    by   all-controlling   circum- 
stances, and  its  quondam  glory  is  so 
effectually  shorn  of  its  beams,  that 
compassion  or  policy  tolerates  where 
other  feelings,  if  so  disposed,  have 
ability  to  crush.    Popery  is  not  what 
it  was,  and  the  weapons  of  its  warfare 
are    strangely   changed   from  those 
wielded  by  a  Hildebrand  or  an  Inno- 
cent, when  emperors,  and  kings,  and 
peoples,  crowded  before  its  feet,  and 
deprecated  its  wrath ;  when  crowns 
were  only  worn  by  its  permission,  and 
disputed  descents  were  settled  by  its 
will    All  the  painting  and  patcning, 
and  decking  and  dizening,  and  cens- 
ing and  kotouing,  and  puffing  and 
poising,  and  processioning  and  parad- 
ma  in  the  world  will  not  make  the 
old  lady  of  Babylon  young  again — 
attract  with  her  early  juvenescence, 
command  with  her  pristine  vigour. 
The  language  is  not  courtly  which  our 
Elizabethan  Homily  applies  to  her, 
but  we  believe  it  true,  although  our 
disgust  or  hatred  of  the  harridan  is  ex- 
changed for  contempt.    She  is,  accord- 
ing to  that  outspoken  piece  of  ecclesi- 
astical Billings^te,  *  a  foul  old  filthy 
harlot,  the  roulest  and  the  filthiest 
that  ever  was  seen.'    The  Papacy  is 
in  kindred  company  when  she  claims 
France  as  an  ally— an  empire  that  is 
Rowing  up  in  the  face  of  Europe,  an 
mcamation  of  treachery,  menace,  and 
despotism.    Nothing  could  be  more 
honourable  than  the  demeanour  of  the 
Roman  republic  in  all  its  intercourse 
with  its  exiled  Pope  and  with  the  in- 
vading French.     They  took  no  un- 
due advantage;  were  merciful  and 
true.    When  Oudinot  met  his  first 
check  in  his  first  encounter  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  him  out  surgeons 
to  tend  his  woimded  men,  he  having 
calculated   on   walking  rim 
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without  rariBtanoe,  and  having  left  his 
Bux^geonB  behind  him  in  oonsequenoe  of 
that  expMBctation.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  hiB  Holiness  returned,  those 
medical  men  who  distrnguished  them- 
selves during  the  struggles  of  the  re- 
public  in  tending  the  wounded  in  the 
Koman  hospitals,  had  significant  hints 
that  their  profiassional  life  was  over, 
and  they  must  expect  neither  patron- 
age nor  pension  from  the  State.  On 
two  occasions  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
Givita  Vecchia,  the  French  com- 
mander violated  his  engagement,  and 
sained  his  most  serious  advantauzes 
during  times  of  solenm  truce.  The 
honour  of  military  men  used  to  be  pro- 
verbial, and  deemed  a  safer  reliance 
than  such  vulgar  dependences  as 
written  documents,  and  sealed  con- 
tracts;  but  in  the  case  of  dealings 
with  French  opponents,  if  one  may 
judge  bypatent  examples,  the  only  safe 
defence  against  injury  is  unslumber- 
ing  vigilance,  and  armour  at  all  points. 
The  French  nation  itself  may  learn 
this  from  their  Dictator,  whom  no  en- 
gagements bound,  no  oaths  obstructed 
m  the  indulgence  of  his  ambition,  and 
who  now  stands  a  monument  of  per- 
fidy, meditating  we  know  not  what 
of  bloodshed^  conquest,  and  reven^ 
upon  the  nations  of  Europe.  Yet  this 
personage  is  he  to  whom  Cardinal 
Wiseman  offers  the  incense  of  the  fol- 
lowing flattery,  scarcely  even  pretend- 
ing to  disguise  it  under  the  name  of 
Napoleon  i. :— 

'When  we  look  back  at  public  men 
and  thimp  placed  in  the  very  midst 
of  eventnil  currents,  flowing  on,  but 
modified,  directed,  controlled  irresis- 
tibly by  them,  they  are  not  accidents 
in  their  places,  but  causes,  now  seen 
and  felt  to  be  such  of  what  mores 
round  them,  themselves  subservient 
to  a  higher  cause.  They  may  allow 
the  stream  to  flow  quietly  on  one 
side,  and  force  it  to  wnthe  and  twist 
itseu  on  the  other;  they  may  be 
dashed  over  by  a  gathering  torrent 
in  what  before  was  but  a  freshet  nay, 
they  may  be  toppled  over,  borne  down, 
carried  away,  and  dean  dissolved; 
but  to  the  hist  they  will  have  been 
the  necessary  quantities  by  which 
every  ordinary  law  of  motion,  of  pres- 
sure, of  relative  existence  has  to  be 
modified  or  estimated. 

'  In  history  the  world  runs  smooth 


enough  for  a  time ;  but  the  appear- 
ance suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  its 
stream,  of  an  Alexander,  or  a  Charle- 
magne, or  a  Christopher  Columbus, 
destroys  the  equilibnum  of  existing 
forces,  by  arms,  HV  wisdom,  or  by  a 
Bublimer  gift,  and  prnMies  a  new 
phase  of  society,  the  full  value  or  im- 
portance at  least  of  which  may  not 
be  estimable  for  many  derations  to 
come.  With  all  their  vices,  blunders, 
crimes,  follies,  grandeur,  and  little- 
nesses, we  see  in  them  instrumentsof 
an  unusual,  stark,  and  strong  provi- 
dential interposition,  beneficent  in 
the  end,  thoush  sometimes  awfully 
judicial  in  the  oeginning. 

'Into  the  list  of  such  historical 
names,  short  as  it  i^  and  severely  ex- 
clusive it  is  impossible  not  to  insert 
that  of  Napoleon  l 

'Never  was  symbol  better  chosen 
by  a  monarch  than  the  eagle  was  bjy 
him.  Eagle  in  his  eye,  eagle  in  his 
soar,  easle  in  his  strength  of  wii^, 
when  batanced  above  his  aim,  and  in 
swiftness  when  darting;  on  it,  eagle  in 
his  gripe ;  yet  eagle  m  all  that  dis- 
tinguishes the  king  of  birds  from  vul- 
ture, hawk,  or  gentle  falcon.  A  war- 
rior by  nature,  and  a  conqueror  bv  in- 
stinct, with  all  the  roughness  of  the 
one,  and  all  the  haugditiness  of  the 
other ;  yet  fitting  a  tnrone  as  if  he 
had  been  nursed  upon  it,  surrounding 
it  with  the  splendour  of  feudal  mon- 
archies, and  filling  it  with  the  naoe 
of  ancient  kin«,  ne  seemed  to  nave 
learnt  intuitively,  in  the  stem  occu- 
pations of  war,  the  tastes,  the  tacL 
the  amenities,  and.  what  was  still 
more,  the  duties  ana  exigencies  of  an 
imperial  royidty. 

Artand  science,  almost  shamed  and 
even  scared  by  cruel  examples  from 
society,  raised  their  heads,  and  threw 
their  grateful  homage  at  tibe  feet  of 
their  reviver ;  an  Aufustan  age  of  lite- 
rature broke  forth  trom  the  duios  of 
revolutionary  barbarism^  and  its  bril- 
liant authors  hung  their  thanks,  in 
veise  and  prose,  upon  his  armour  or 
his  ermine ;  manufactures  sprung  up 
with  a  taste  and  profusion,  which  not 
only  shed  a  new  lustre  round  his  halls, 
from  Sevres  and  the  Gobelins ;  but 
made  France  more  thui  ever  the 
arbiter  of  elegancies,  and  dictatress  of 
fashion. 

'  To  this  must  be  added  the  wonder- 
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fol  and  inborn  mastership  in  the  craft 
of  goTeniment  which  he  at  cmce  dis- 
I^^ed;  his  power  of  domeeticorgani- 
xation  and  internal  role,  wherebv  he 
held  in  hia  own  hands  the  threads  of 
ooonnand,  from  everv  department,  pre- 
feetBh^>,and  mayoralty,  ahnost  as  com- 
pletely, if  not  as  instantaneously  act- 
ing, as  the  telegraph  wires  in  the  cabi- 
net of  his  present  illustrioos  soccessor. 
And  fiurth^,  add  the  mental  clearness 
and  practical  thinking  power  required 
to  enable  a  man  to  be  a  lawgiver,  and 
to  draw  up  a  code  of  univennl  justice, 
civil  and  criminal,  theoretical  and  ap- 
plied ;  classifications  of  offences,  pro- 
cedure, adjustment  of  punishment^ 
mevention,  pursuit,  and  correction. 
Such  a  code,  too,  as  could  and  did 
sait  a  people  whose  cumbrous  legis- 
lative   ordonnances,"  octrois,  decrees 
of  extinct   parliam^its,   had  been 
swept  away  oj  a  rutiiless  revolution ; 
%  people  which  had  acquired  new 
titooghts,  new  feelings,  new  claims ; 
though  not  new  traditions  and  usages, 
to  lend  eitiier  a  base  or  buttress  to  a 
legal  Bjrstem.    To  have  given  a  body 
(tf  nsenil  laws  had  obtained  for  Solon 
and  Alonzo  the  epithet  of  the  wise ; 
for  Charlemagne,  that  of  the  great ; 
for  our  Edward,  that  of  the  good. 
And  much  counsel  from  practical  and 
from  studious  men,  no  doubt,  had 
eadi  one  of  these  singular  rulers ; 
^re  was  much  to  be  compiled  much 
to  be  oompaied,  much  to  be  adjusted 
to  its  restmg-point  by  the  balance  of 
dissenting  or  divemng  views.     But 
we  have  seen  how  uttle  commissions 
i^  codifying   can   do,    where   any 
amount  and  extent  of  professional 
ability  and  experience  are  collected, 
without  the  direction  and  supervision 
of  a  master-mind,  which  brings  higher 
controlling  elements  into  the  combma- 
tion,  superior  to  technicalities,  "wise 
saws,  and  modem  instances.'     And, 
theiefore,  the  simple  title  of  "  Code 
Napol^n,"  while  it  denies  no  jpnuse 
to  the  learned  and  industrious  men 
who  arranged  and  composed  it,  tells 
the  future  as  t^e  present  age,  who 
watdied  ov^  the  great  work  to  ma- 
jority, presided  personally  over  the 
delioeratioiffl  of  its  compilers,  ruled 
their  differences,  threw  m  the  valu- 
^  ingredient  of  a  strong  unbiassed 
8^we ;  and  if  he  sometimes  embroiled, 
oflener  ocmoiliated  jl^rring  sentiments. 


Nor  is  it  slender  praise  of  this  under- 
taking, accomplisned  amidst  innumer- 
able other  cares,  that  it  should  have 
remained  establish^  in  countries 
from  which  every  other  vestige  of 
French  dominion  has  vanished — pre- 
served as  of  great  value  bv  dvnasties 
of  rival  houses,  through  the  first  im- 
pulse of  sudden  restorations  to  abolish 
every  novelty,  and  of  the  experience 
of  time  to  produce  something  more 
national 

*"Quot  librae  in  duoe  summoP* 
we  may  well  exclaim  :  and  ask,  Was 
such  a  man  sent  on  the  public  stage 
without  a  part  allotted  to  him  of  su- 
preme importance  and  inevitable  in- 
fluence 1  But  now  another  evidence 
of  a  providential  destiny  has  come 
after  many  years  before  us— one 
which  baffles  many  a  previous  calcu- 
lation. He  dashed  over  the  world 
like  a  meteor;  blazed,  dazzled,  and 
dropped  completely  extinct  He  was 
a  phenomenon,  a  comet,  if  vou  please, 
that  struck  its  course  athwart  the 
quiet  planes  of  regular  orbs,  whose 
mutual  attractions  and  counter  attrac- 
tions had  b^en  part  of  their  periodical 
laws  of  motion;  and  swung  them, 
more  rudely  than  usual,  from  their 
steady  course.  But  the  disturbing 
brush  was  over ;  the  eccentric  body 
had  flown  by  never  to  return.  "  Write 
this  man  childless"  had  become  truth, 
plainly  recorded  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. And  that  history  had  scarcely 
begun  to  acknowled^  and  extol  what 
was  really  great  in  nim^  or  reoogmse 
his  indispensable  place  m  the  world ; 
for  whose  interest  was  it  to  do  so  1 

'  That  yet  after  all  this,  almost  a 
generation  later,  the  ostracised,  brand- 
ed, and  proscrioed  name  should  be 
found  in  the  same  place,  bearing  after 
it  the  same  imperial  title— annulled, 
abolished  by  a  congress  of  Europe, 
with  every  human  probabilitv,  and 
many  earnest  desires,  that  both  may 
be  continued  in  a  lasting  dynasty^is 
surely  strange  and  unexpected  enough 
to  establish  a  providential  dispensa- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  first 
Emperor.  It  suggests  the  idea,  Uiat 
whatever  he  dioT  or  int^ded,  that 
partook  of  his  higher  and  nobler 
nature,  his  genius,  his  grandeur  of 
mind,  and  his  faith,  is  to  be  preserved 
and  even  developed,  as  a  legacy  of 
family  love  alone  can  be  ;  while  the 
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errors  and  exoesees  that  have  clouded 
it  will  ever  serve  as  traditionary  les- 
son^ where  they  can  be  most  accurately 
appreciated  for  avoidance.' 

feut  we  must  revert  to  Pio  Nono 
for  an  instant,  ere  we  bid  his  Holi- 
ness farewell 

The  Pojje  does  not  make  an  impos- 
ing figiu^  in  his  promenade  costume. 
as  represented  bv  a  fast  friend  ana 
unquestioning  admirer  of  his.  The 
old  gentleman  must  have  looked  re- 
markably like  an  escaped  lunatic  in 
a  flannel  dressing-gown,  especially  as 
this  rohe-de-toilette  was  crowned  with 
his  crimson  masauerading  hat,  with 
ffold  tassels  ana  ultra- Quakerlike 
Breadth  of  brinL  Thus  does  an  Irish 
Roman  Catholic  picture  him  : — 

*  One  afternoon,  I  was  returning 
from  a  ramble  over  the  charming 
Pincian  Hill,  from  whose  various  ele- 
vations exquisite  views  of  Rome  and 
the  country  beyond  it  may  be  enjoyed, 
when  the  friend  who  accompanied  me 
cried  out,  "  See !  there  is  the  Pope." 
I  accordingly  looked  in  the  direction 
to  which  he  pointed  my  attention, 
and  I  saw  a  figure  clad  in  a  white 
cloth  soutane,  with  a  cape  and  belt 
of  the  same  colour,  and  wearing  a 
wide-brimmed  crimson  hat,  adorned 
with  a  gold  cord  which  encircled  it, 
and  which  terminated  in  large  tassels 
of  the  same  costly  material  At  each 
side  walked  two  persons  dressed  as 
the  students  of  tne  Apollinari  Col- 
lege ;  and  behind  came  three  or  four 
officers  of  the  household,  one  of  whom 
acted  as  almoner,  as  is  the  custom 
when  the  Pope  goes  abroad.  These 
were  followed  at  some  distance  by  a 
few  of  the  noble  guard,  and  then  two 
carriages  of  a  pkin  description,  the 
one  for  his  Holiness,  the  other  for  his 
attendants.  My  friend  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  long  about  forming  part  of 
the  cortege  that  accompanied  the  illus- 
trious pedestrian  from  the  foot  of  the 
Pincian  Hill,  across  La  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  through  the  gate  of  the  same 
name,  and  for  nearly  two  miles  along 
the  Flaminian  Way,  which  the  preva- 
lence of  a  strong  wind  had  rendered 
more  than  usually  dusty.  Divested  of 
the  splendid  robes  in  which  I  last  be- 
held the  Pope,  and  clad  in  the  simple 
dress  which!  have  described,  his  figure 
appeared  stout  and  robust,  but  by  no 
means  unduly  full  for  a  man  of  sixty- 


three,  which  VA  about  his  age  at  pre- 
sent. He  walked  vigorously  and  well, 
freely  using  his  arms  as  those  do  who 
desire  to  ^ve  the  benefit  of  the  health- 
ful exercise  to  all  their  limbe.  .... 
For  two  mUes,  or  even  more,  he  stoutly 
pursued  his  way  along  the  road,  walk- 
ing in  the  very  centre  of  it,  and  Httle 
regarding  the  dust  which  rose  before 
a  breeze  that  was  robbing  many  a  tree 
on  each  side  of  its  russet  leaves.  Cvery 
human  being  whom  he  met  on  his  w^ay 
knelt  to  receive  lus  blessing.  There 
was  no  exception  whatever — old  as 
well  as  young,  rich  as  well  as  pK>or, 
the  rude  driver  of  the  quaint-looking^ 
market-cart  as  well  as  the  noble  eques- 
trian— all  knelt  as  he  approached,  and 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  the  mode 
or  place  in  which  they  knelt  I  par- 
ticularly remarked,  that  a  group  of 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  named 
to  me  as  members  of  well-known  noble 
families,  at  once  dismounted  and  knelt 
with  just  the  same  alacrity  as  the 
very  poorest' 

We  sympathize  in  no  degree  with 
these  servile  genuflexions  to  this  eccle- 
siastical scarecrow.  They  savour  of 
mediseval  flunkeyism,  not  of  nine- 
teenth-centiuj  manhood,  and  bespeak 
either  drivelling  superstition  or  poli- 
tical cowardice.  Is  it  to  the  civil 
ruler  they  bend,  these  unworthy  Ro- 
mans ?  In  that  case,  thev  yield  their 
petty  prince  a  homage  the  most  po- 
tent emperors  do  not  claim  or  expect 
of  their  subjects.  Is  it  to  the  pnest, 
the  archi-mage  of  their  religion  %  The 
hand  he  raises  to  bless  them  is  red 
with  the  blood  of  his  murdered  vota- 
ries—the innocents  who  never  ques- 
tioned his  Divine  right  to  be  their 
priest,  but  only  his  right  to  govern 
wrongly,  uniustly,  cruelly.  Ab  long 
as  Tiber  rolls  its  yellow  current  to 
the  sea,  so  long  will  it  retain  the 
crimson  pollution  of  his  political  mas- 
sacres ;  and  as  long  as  the  winds  of 
heaven  sweep  the  Campagna^  they 
will  wail  and  sigh  over  the  victims 
whom  his  nrinc^y  necessities  have 
sacrificed.  S^o  outward  demonstra^ 
tion  of  respect  can  wear  out  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  the  fact,  that 
every  stone  of  the  pope*s  political 
sj^stem  has  been,  in  the  instance  of 
ms  restoration,  cemented  with  blood. 
So  far  for  our  supplement  to  Wise- 
man, to  whose  work  we  return. 
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We  find  grievous  fault  on  a  review 
of  the  whole  Ana  supplied  out  of  the 
ng-haaket  of  his  Eminence,  that  they 
evide  the  main  questions  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Papacy,  or 
ike  personnel  of  the  Popes,  during  an 
erentful  period  and  really  stirring 
times.  Tney  give  us  Borne  before  the 
fo(A4%gktB^  but  not  behind  the  cur- 
tain,  as  we  should  have  had  reason 
to  expect  from  an  habituS  of  the  eccle- 
aastical  green-room  for  the  space  of 
thirty  years,  had  the  Cardinal  been 
endow©!  with  the  faculty  of  a  franc 
parleur.  Stage-thunder  and  light- 
ning we  have,  with  abundant  smell 
of  redn  and  resonance  of  small  shot, 
tinael  and  foil,  mitre  and  Mechlin 
Isce,  stately  poses  and  muttered  in- 
cantation of  the  chief  mummer  in  the 
scene,  but  little  of  the  natural  man 
who  miderlies  the  personation,  less  of 
the  solemn  High  Pnest,  least  of  all  of 
the  worldly  raler.  The  impression 
left  upon  our  mind  by  the  perusal  of 
the  work  is,  that  the  stuay  of  the 
anecdotist  has  been,  throughout^  how 
little  he  could  contrive  to  say,  m  the 
large  space  of  a  thick  octavo,  without 
nmning  the  risk  of  being  charged  with 
njing  nothing  at  alL  For  all  that  ap- 
pears in  Caroinal  Wiseman's  book, 
the  Papacy  is  Paradise,  and  the  de- 
fenders of  it,  by  pen  and  sword,  em- 
purpled essayists  and  French  free- 
booters alike,  are  the  cherubim  that 
guard  the  gates  of  God  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  we  do  not  share  this 
conviction  with  his  Eminence,  nor, 
▼e  presume,  could  any  candid  reader 
of  Farini's  History  of  the  Roman 
State  in  Modem  Times.  That  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  history 
embraces  the  entire  period  contained 
iu  the  Cardinal's  book,  and  is  worthy 
of  ^e  more  confidence,  as  it  is  writ- 
ta  by  a  devout  son  of  the  Pope^ho 
uerer  forgets  his  all^iance  to  the  Head 
of  his  Church  even  whilst  writing  on 
fte  side  of  political  freedoHL  Farmi's 
work  ought  to  be  read  alongside  of 
WiKman's,  which  two  require  still 
further  a  third,  that  should  give  a 
thorough  ecclesiastical  history  of  the 
Popedom  from  the  conmiencement  of 
the  century,  noticing  its  doctrinal, 
territorial,  and  personal  features  du- 
nuK  that  period— its  conflicts,  as  an 
wwaiastacal  power,  at  home  and 
abroad— its  losses  and  its  gwns.  For 
the  composition  of  this  desideratum 


such  ample  materials  exist,  that  its 
execution  ought  to  be  easy,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  qualifications  of 
the  writer  should  be  so  peculiar— so 
familiar  ought  he  to  be  with  the  lan- 
guajy^e,  locaUty,  and  system,  and  yet 
so  free  from  prejudice  or  preposses- 
sion— ^that  we  Know  not  where  to  look 
for  what  we  want.  On  the  purely 
political  aspect  of  affairs,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  Farinl  We 
know  not  that  we  can  better  employ 
our  remaining  space  than  bv  devoting 
a  few  lines  to  this  writer^s  view  of 
the  reigning  Pope's  character,  har- 
monizing, as  it  does,  with  our  own 
persuasion,  derived  from  independent 
sources.  We  shall  not  extract  conse- 
cutively, but  abridge  the  paragraph. 

'  Pius  IX.  had  applied  himself  to 
political  reform,  not  so  much  for  the 
reason  that  his  conscience  as  an  hon- 
ourable man  and  a  most  pious  sove- 
reign enjoined  it,  as  because  his  hi^h 
view  of  the  Papal  office  prompted  him 
to  employ  the  temporal  power  for  the 
benefit  of  his  spintual  authority.  A 
meek  man  and  a  benevolent  prince, 
Pius  IX.  was  as  Pontiff,  lofty  even  to 
sternness.  With  a  soul  not  only  de- 
vout but  mystical,  he  referred  every 
thing  to  God,  and  respected  and  ve- 
nerated his  own  person  as  standing  in 
God's  place.  He  thought  it  his  duty 
to  guard  with  jealousy  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Church,  because  he 
thought  it  essential  to  the  safe-keep- 
ing and  the  apostleship  of  the  faitn. 
In  his  heart  the  pontiff  always  came 
before  the  prince,  the  priest  before 
the  citizen  :  in  the  secret  struggles  of 
his  mind,  the  pontifical  and  priestly 
conscience  always  outweighed  the 
conscience  of  the  prince  and  citizen. 
And  as  his  conscience  was  a  very  timid 
one,  it  followed  that  his  inner  conflicts 
were  frequent,  that  hesitation  was  a 
matter  of  course,  and  that  he  often 
took  resolutions  even  about  temporal 
affairs  more  from  religious  intuition 
or  impuhe,  than  from  his  judgment 
as  a  man.  Add  that  his  healw  was 
weak  and  susceptible  of  nervous  ex- 
citement from  the  dregs  of  his  old 
complaint  From  this  he  suffered 
most  when  his  mind  was  most  trou- 
bled and  uneasy,  another  cause  of 
wavering  and  changefulness.  When 
the  frenzy  of  the  revolution  in  Paris, 
in  the  days  of  February,  bowed  the 
knee  before  the  sacred  image  of  Chri||ie 
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and  amidst  its  triumph  respected  the 
altars  and  their  ministers,  Pius  ix. 
anticipated  more  favour  to  the  Church 
from  the  new  political  order  than  it 
had  had  from  the  indevout  monarchy 
of  Orleans.  Where  he  did  not  foresee 
or  suspect  iiy'ury  to  religion,  he  was 
in  aco(»rdanoe  with  the  friends  of 
chanee.  But  everything  disturbed  his 
mind  and  soul,  which  impugned,  or 
{(ave  anv  token  of  impugning  it,  or 
miported  disparagement  to  spiritual 
discipline  or  persons.  He  had  fondled 
the  idea  of  making  the  people  happv 
with  guarded  freedom  in  harmony  with 
their  sovereigns,  or  bringing  boui  into 
harmony  with  the  Papal  See ;  of  a 
Popedom  presiding  over  the  league  of 
Italian  States ;  of  mtemal  repose  and 
agreement ;  of  civilizing  prosperity 
and  of  splendour  for  relkion.  But 
events,  as  they  proceeded,  from  day  to 
day  shattered  his  design.  When  in 
the  name  of  freedom  and  of  Italy,  and 
by  the  acts  of  the  innovators,  priests 
were  insulted,  excesses  perpetrated 
the  Popedom  or  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  assailed,  Pius  ix.  ceased  to 
trust  them  ;  then  he  began  to  resret 
and  to  repent  of  his  own  work :  then 
he  doubted  whether  by  his  mildness 
and  liberality,  he  had  not  encouraged 
a  spirit  irreverent  to  the  Church,  re- 
bellious to  the  Popedom :  then  he 
complained  of  the  ingratitude  of  man- 
kino,  faltered  in  his  political  designs, 
and  prognosticated  calamity.* 


This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not 
written  by  an  unfriendly  hand,  yet  it 
prognosticates  no  political  freedom, 
no  social  progress,  for  the  dtizens  of 
the  ecclesiastical  States.  The  material 
welfare  of  the  Romans  will  always  be 
subordinate  to  the  spiritual  intcffests 
of  the  Papacy,  whidi,  whosoever  may 
be  the  Pontiff,  will  consistently  r^^ard 
the  prospects  of  Popery  in  Ireland, 
or  france,  or  America,  of  far  more 
moment  than  the  wrongs  or  the 
rights  of  the  complaining  thousands 
of  the  Romagna.  What  matters  it 
whether  these  starve  or  surfeit^  be 
barbarians  or  civilized,  provided  their 
spiritual  head  can  parcel  out  terri- 
torial bishoprics  from  the  Quirinal  or 
the  Flaminian  Gate ;  can  clench  con- 
cordats with  pliant  monarchs  and 
reluctant  peoples  ;  can  keep  up  a 
chronic  rebellion  in  lands  whicn  would 
curtail  Mb  interference  within  his  re- 
ligious province  %  The  political  fran- 
chise of  a  handfrd  of  subjects  may  well 
—in  fact,  must  ever— lack  the  beam 
in  comparison  with  so  lordly  an  ambi- 
tion as  this.  Pity  for  an  unregenerate, 
and  as  far  as  present  appearances  go, 
a  hopeless  Italy,  will  feel  a  pleasant 
malice  in  adopting  the  woros  of  the 
ancient,  avertmg  a  too  ready  sigh  in 
a  sarcasm: — 


*  Wban  prieetos  rale  is  evill  time, 
Riffht  dolefdl  tbanne  j«  juiglj  chime 
Ofall  7«  bellt :  and  out  of  tune 
Is  every  pipe  beneath  j«  moon.' 
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TWO  DREAMS. 

II.  VAKE88A  (ESTHER  VAKHOMRIOH). 

She  bears  the  very  name  I  bear. 
Sad  mocking  name  to  us,  who  Imow 
That  to  our  King  we  ma^  not  dare 
To  breathe  the  secret  of  our  woe. 

He  will  not  raise  his  sceptred  hand, 
Nor  bid  me  with  a  royal  smile 
Beside  him  as  his  queen  to  stand  ;— 
His  heart  is  in  a  western  isle. 

He  tells  me  of  a  pensive  eye^ 
lit  up  with  smiles  when  he  is  near. 
The  proud  sun  of  her  lowly  sky  !— 
I  shed  in  vain  the  bitter  tear. 

That  I  must  love  one  who  can  give 
No  undivided  breast  to  me  y- 
Better  to  die  than  thus  to  hve, 
The  slave  of  hopeless  agony. 
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Bat  death  would  take  me  far  away, 
Where  I  should  never  hear  his  voice ;. 
Loveless,  ^et  near  him  let  me  stay, 
Be  death  m  life  my  mournful  choice. 
To  ev'iy  fibre  of  mine  heart 
Clings  love  for  him  so  cold  and  stern, 
That  love  will  die  not  if  we  part, 
But  as  the  stars  for  ever  bum. 

Man's  love  is  but  the  fitful  strain,  ' 

A  moment  trembling  o*er  the  strings ; — 

It  fades  away,  yet  soon  again 

Of  fresher  joys  the  minstx^l  sings. 

'Tis  but  the  scarp  upon  the  arm 

Borne  proudly  'mid  the  battle's  strife ; 

'Tis  but  the  brief  ennobling  charm, 

Wreath'd  gaily  round  a  restless  life. 

And  yet  in  every  after  tone 

An  under-chime  of  sorrow  dwells, 

Ab  if,  among  life's  crowds  alone. 

He  heard  again  the  morning  bells, 

That  fell  so  softly  on  youth's  dream, 

When  her  soft  eyes  drew  back  the  veil 

From  innocence,  on  whose  pure  stream 

His  dead  sire  floats  serene  and  pale. 

The  dark  rich  tresses,  and  the  smile 

There  brightly  mirror'd,  as  if  death 

Would  spare  one  solitary  isle. 

Still  green  above  oblivion's  breath. 

Kioy  no  more  hath  power  to  bless, 
What  then  ?  No  voice  from  his  despair. 
Jars  on  another's  happiness, 
'  I  only  know  she  is  not  there.' 

Bound  bj  a  monarch  destiny, 
ControUmg  ev'ry  pet^y  change, 
Man  learns  to  lift  Faith*s  eagle-eye 
Beyond  death's  spectral  mountain-range. 
Through  doubts  he  battles  to  the  cause, 
And  kneeling  humbly  near  the  throne. 
Views  the  broad  qrcle  of  Qod's  laws 
Qirdled  by  wisdom's  endless  zone.— 

Walks  calmly  through  life's  treeless  waste. 
Sees  her  handwriting,  takes  her  hand. 
Content  to  climb  in  tearful  haste 
Higher  up  to  the  sighless  land. 

Where  earthy  passion  fiJls  away. 
And  the  dark  husk  of  human  love. 
And  fin)m  mortality's  decay 
Celestial  blossoms  Dloom  above. 

Griefs  iron  chain  may  wound  his  soul, 
Love's  unforsotten  agony  :— 
What  then  ?  Who  can  himself  control, 
And  kiss  pain's  fetters,  he  is  free. 

But  woman  is  love's  very  slave, 

Her  life  is  in  his  starry  eyes : 

And,  though  she  gaze  beyond  the  grave. 

Whore  love  is  not,  she  droops  and  dies.   Digitized  by  GoOqIc 
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She  dies— that  quiet  word,  to  die ! 
To  face  the  din  of  human  strife, 
To  gaze  with  cahn  unmoved  eye 
Upon  the  ruins  of  love's  life  !— 

To  watch  'mid  recollection's  gloom, 
A  gleam  of  glory  glance  away, 
As  some  free'd  bird  on  dancing  plume, 
Beyond  the  turmoil  of  to-day  ! 

To  lie  awake  at  early  morm 

And  from  the  present  wander  far, 

To  those  gay  hours  when  o'er  Earth's  scorn 

He  shone,  Hope's  morning-star ! 

To  toil  beneath  a  household's  care, 
Amid  a  weary  sea  of  books. 
Yet  hear  him  calling  ev'rywhere. 
Yet  trace  on  ev'ry  page  his  looks  ! 

To  fancy,  when  the  song  is  sweet. 
Above  earth's  songs  an  angel  sigh ! 
To  listen,  as  his  footsteps  fleet. 
And  yet  live  on  ! — this  is  to  die. 

Thus  all  around  my  path  are  set 
The  thoughts  of  him  no  longer  mine ; — 
Each  flower  with  early  dew-drops  wet, 
The  gleams  that  o'er  yon  dim  lake  shine, 

The  pets  that  sought  his  kind  caress, 
The  Dook-marks  by  his  dear  hand  left, 
Impart  a  lonesome  blessedness 
To  me  of  earthly  hopes  bereft. 

All  day  within  this  fever'd  brain 
The  music  of  his  farewell  rings. 
And  as  I  dream  the  scene  agam. 
False  hope  a  moment  madly  sings. 

That  in  the  joj's  of  coming  years. 
When  he  is  mme,  and  I  am  his, 
I  shall  forget  love's  coward  fears. 
And  in  a  pure  celestial  bliss, 

Lie  with  my  white  arms  round  him  twined. 

His  soft  lips  on  my  loving  face, 

Till  borne  upon  death's  kindly  wind. 

Our  souls  shall  find  one  resting-place.  Alan. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN   PARIS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  SECRET  POLICE. 


CHAPTER  VI.— CHEZ  LA  PLANTAOENETE. 

When  Sir  James  Plantsjgenet  was  a  between   Ballinamuck  and  Ballina- 

bab^— oh  !  but  fanc^  him  a  baby  !  toole,  two  populous  market  townsinhis 

— his  mother  took  him  in  her  arms  native  county  of  Tipperary.    On  the 

one  day  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  evening  in  question,  the  town  of  Bal- 

which  she  and  his  father  inhabited,  linamuck  would  have  been  remarkably 

to  look  out  for  the  return  of  his  re-  dull,  had  not  the  presence  of  a  stran- 

spected  parent    That  parent's  name  ger  in  a  dress  of  strict  l^al  black, 


was  Fergus  O'Qrady,  and  his  exalted    standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
occupation  was  to  drive  the  regular  car    opposite  to  the  door^Ct^c!  Golden 
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Harp,'  created  a  alight  senBation 
among  the  potato-loving  inhabitanta. 
It  was  evident  that  the  stranger  was 
waiting  for  some  vehicle  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Ballinatoole.  Nor 
bad  he  long  to  keep  his  patience  sim- 
mering, for  the  rattle  of  Fergus's  car 
soon  woke  the  echoes  in  that  moss- 
grown  street  The  car  drove  up,  and 
the  stranger  eyed  the  driver  with  a 
look  of  some  interest 

'Ough,'  said  Fergus  to  himself; 
'  snre  it's  a  bailie  or  worse,  bad  luck 
to  him,  and  casting  his  evil  eye  upon 
me.  be  is,'  and  he  put  his  jaded  b^t 
to  her  quickest  pace,  and  turned  her 
bead  cleverly  into  the  yard  of  the  'Gol- 
den Harp.'    The  straneer  followed 

'  You  are  Fergus  O'Grady,'  said  he. 

'Faith,  and  u  vou  never  spoke  a 
word  of  truth  before,  you've  spoken 
it  now,  for  it's  meself  that  you  see/ 
nid  Fergus. 

'  And  you  are  the  driver  of  the  Bal- 
linamuck  and  Ballinatoole  car  Y 

'That  ril  not  deny  neither,  though 
it's  divil  a  poor  thing  that  it  brings 
me,  worse  luck  to  the  travellers,  who 
won't  travel  at  all  now-a-days ;  but 
Fm  not  ai^amed  of  my  perfession, 
for  the  days  have  been  when  Fergus 
O'Grady  could  show  gowld  agamst 
Any  man  in  Ballinamudc.' 

^Well,  then,  Fergus  O'Grady,'  said 
the  man  of  law  sententiously, '  I  have 
to  infomiy  ou  that  being  next  of  kin  to 
the  late  William  O'Grady  Smythe,  of 
the  county  of  Meath,  gentleman,  de- 
ceased intestate—' 

'Arragh,'  cried  Fer^ns^  rubbing 
down  the  beaat^  '  and  if  it's  joking 
you're  oome  for,  you're  not  the  man 
for  me,  sir.' 

'  Nonsense,'  said  the  lawyer,  sooth- 
ingly ;  *  joking  indeed.  I  tell  you  in 
plain  English,  that  you  have  come 
mto  a  fortune  of  £20,000  per  annum 
-there.' 

Fernu   dropped   the    whip,   and 

*Me,  meself,  twin^  thousand 
poonda ;  och  !  by  Saint  ratriok  then, 
1  alwa^  thoght  I  was  a  gintleman.' 

And,  by  way  of  proving  it,  Fergus 
^  night  was  earned  home  in  a  state 
of  most  helpless  intoxication. 

How  James  O'Grady,  the  son  of 
"cTEOs,  was  brought  up  as  a  *rale 
giaUenian,'  and  how  he  manac^  to 
<^baoge  the  nomenclotuie  of  the  Hiber- 
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nian  monarchs  for  that  of  the  Norman 
kings,  and  how  he  bought  for  much 
gold  the  honourable  order  of  knight- 
hood, is  so  utterly^  irrelevant  to  our 
story,  that,  even  if  acquainted  with 
those  interesting  particulars,  we 
should  prefer  to  refer  the  reader  to 
the  peerage  and  buronet^^  of  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  Bart,  in  whicn  he 
will  doubtless  find  sdl  satisfactory 
details  on  this  point  Suffice  it  for 
the  present  to  say  that  Sir  James 
Plantagenet  having  married  into  the 
aristocracy  of  his  native  isle,  bavins 
increased  his  fortune  to  the  extent  oi 
another  £10,000  per  annum,  and 
havine  consigned  to  everlasting  obli- 
vion the  name  and  '  perfession '  of  his 
respected  father,  together  with  the 
towns  of  Ballinamuck  and  Ballina- 
toole, was,  on  the  night  on  which 
Girardon  was  taken  before  the  mini- 
ster, giving,  in  his  wife's  name,  a 
very  stately  and  regal  ball  in  his 
mansion  in  the  avenue  of  the  Champs 
Elys^s,  to  which,  among  numerous 
other  guests,  was  invited  that  same 
handsome  young  Englishman,  whose 
conscience^  as  we  have  seen,  was  so 
heavily  laid  upon  by  the  possession 
of  a  five-franc  piece,  and— no  changa 
If  the  character  of  this  native  of 
that  soil,  which  we  are  taught  to  be- 
lieve is  the  most  productive  of  heroea 
in  the  world,  were  weak  in  re  the 
pi^  de  cent  sous,  it  was  even  weaker 
m  going  to  the  Plantagenet's  ball  at 
alL  For  this  Englishman  was,  and 
had  been  all  his  life,  a  Socialist ;  first 
by  feeling,  then  by  education,  then  by 
habit  and  lastly  by  conviction;  a 
Socialist  not  of  the  pillage  and  blood- 
shed school,  nor  of  the  high-flown 
Chartist  order,  which  demands  general 
liberty  in  everything  and  for  every- 
body simply  because  it  is  liberty, 
heedless  of  the  first  laws  of  nature, 
which  mark  out  limits  even  for  free- 
dom ;  but  rather  a  Socialist  because, 
seeing  great  evilssittins  in  high  places, 
he  longed  and  worked  to  overthrow 
them,  and  because,  having  indulged 
youthful  dreams  of  Utopias  and  model 
Bepublics,  he  had  modified  them 
afterwards  into  certain  general  poli- 
tical theories.  Yet,  in  one  respect, 
this  man  was  different  to  all  other  So- 
cialists—he was  a  Christian,  if,  as  I  be- 
lieve, a  man  can  be  a  Christian  with- 
outadmittingthe  Divine  ri^t  of  kings. 
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I  have  said  this  man  began  by  be- 
ing a  SocialiBt  by  feeling.  I  ehould 
rather  have  said  a  Communist  The 
theory  of  a  community  of  wealth  is 
Tery  gratefiil  to  a  mmd  contented, 
like  that  of  a  boy  ordinmly  is^  with 
a  prima  facie  view  ;  and  a  kind  of 
sanction  ii  lent  to  it  by  the  Biblical 
account  of  society  in  the  apostolic 
age,  because,  when  told  it  was  im- 
possible, one  could  exclaim,  '  It  has 
been  done  ;*  and  when  it  was  asserted 
to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  evident  purpose  of  God,  one 
could  predicate  the  same  things  of 
Christianity  in  its  purest  form.  But 
how  much  more  grateful  is  this  theory 
to  a  Cockney  in  London,  who,  while 
he  keeps  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open, 
cannot^  as  the  clergy  and  magistrates 
bid  him  do,  shut  uphis  bowels  of  com- 
passion. And  such  a  Londoner  had 
our  Englishman  once  been.  Loafins 
in  the  streets  and  parks  after  school- 
hours,  very  observing,  and  very 
thoughtful,  this  boy  had  nad  too  much 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  exter- 
nals of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  without 
goiuK  deeper  into  this  deep  question, 
and  ne  suffered — compassion  weighea 
him  down — ^because  he  could  not  re- 
move the  cause. 

Thus,  when  after  his  father's  death, 
his  motner  took  him  to  Naples,  where 
they  then  settled,  he  was  already 
rine  for  an  education  in  that  worst 
school  of  politics— Italy— which  ad- 
mits of  only  two  views— the  contempt 
of  the  people,  or  the  hatred  of  rulers ; 
because  Italy  has  not  yet  undergone 
that  grand  shock  of  complete  and 
successful  revolution,  which  must  of 
necessity  precede  a  constitution. 

Fate,  too,  as  we  are  wont  in  our 
worldliiiess  to  call  the  wisdom  of  the 
Father— fate  seemed  to  be  against 
him.  Had  his  mother  not  possessed 
a  comfortable  little  income  besides 
his  own  :  had  he,  like  most  English 
people,  nad  five  brothers  and  six 
sisters,  instead  of  being  an  only  child, 
he  would  have  taken  to  some  profes- 
sion, and  have  returned  from  tune  to 
time  to  politics,  theoretically  and 
grumblingiy,  but  never  actively.  The 
habit  of  antagonism  grew  upon  him, 
so  that,  even  had  his  own  ideal  Re- 
ptublic  been  realised  with  every  pos- 
sible advantage,  he  would  probably 
have  belonged  at  least  to  the  opposi- 


tion in  it,  if  he  had  not  sooner  or  later 
plotted  to  overthrow  it ;  which  state 
of  mind,  amounting  nearly  to  mono- 
mania, we  thorou^y  believe  to  be 
that  of  half^  or  perhaps  two-thirds  of 
the  so-called  patriots  of  modem 
Europe.  The  spirit  of  intrigue  is  as 
fresh  in  them  as  under  the  monarchs 
and  mistresses  of  Fiance,  but  it  has 
usurped  the  watchwords  of  liberty  and 
equality,  to  blaspheme  them  with  the 
knife  in  Italy,  and  the  guillotine  in 
France. 

At  three-and-twenty  this  young 
Englishman,  alreadv  at  the  head  of  a 
Mazzinist  club  in  Naples,  was  sent 
by  them  to  rouse  and  collect  the  sym- 
pathies of  Parisian  Bouges ;  and  it 
was  then^  when  he  found  a  people 
bold  and  mdependent  as  the  French 
are  compared  with  the  Italians  pressed 
and  held  down  by  a  man  who  had  no- 
thing to  recommend  him  but  his  own 
success,  and  the  cupidity— called  de- 
votion— of  his  ministers,  that  he 
settled  down  to  a  revolutionist,  if  not 
a  socialist  by  conviction. 

Then  what  did  this  man  mean  by 
going  to  a  ball  ?  How  could  he,  who 
acknowledged  no  sovereign  but  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  who  knew  no 
people  but  the  starving  populace  of 
St  Antoine,  reconcile  it  with  his  con- 
science to  countenance  by  his  presence 
the  extravagant  amusements  of  the 
rich  1  Was  it  because  he  believed  it 
important  for  his  ends  to  keep  up  his 
connexion  with  the  upper  world) 
Yes.  Was  it  because  he  hoped  to 
make  converts  among  the  ri&  and 
powerful  1  Yes.  Was  it  because  he 
dreamed  of  a  coalition  between  Legi- 
timist, Orleanist,  and  Red?  Yes. 
But  besides  these  reasons,  there  was 
another  stronger  one  at  bottouL  It 
was  because  he  was  weak,  and  he 
liked  a  little  gaiety ;  because  he  was 
still  an  Englishman,  and  delighted  to 
meet  his  countrymen;  because  he 
was  fond  of  pretty  women  and  of 
flirting ;  and  it  was  a  relief  to  get 
away  from  dirty  ouvriers  in  dirty 
blouses  to  dean  tarlatane  and  the 
exciting  waltz.  '  Well,*  say  you, 
*andyou  can  take  this  feeble  creature 
for  your  hero  ?  *    Yes,  decidedly. 

A  hero  forsooth  1    As  if  every  mi^'n 
under  the  sun  was  not  a  hero,  n  you 
only  chose  to  treat  him  as   such 
What  is  the  hero  of  a  novel  after  all  i 
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Ask  all  the  novel-mongere  of  the 
United  Kingdom— and  their  name  is 
L^on— if  their  heroes  are  aught 
else  tiian  conmion  men,  who  by  their 
able  arrangement  of  matters,  are 
made  to  bear  the  *  thrilling  interest' 
of  the  plot^  to  figure  most  conspi- 
cooosly  in  the  most  imcomfortaole 
dilemmas,  to  rush  into  countless 
perils,  only  to  be  dragged  out  again 
safe  and  sound  by  the  lively  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  James  or  Mr.  Cooper,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Are  the  men  them- 
selves anything  more  than  impassion- 
ed dummies  ?  Or  take  a  higher  class 
of  dabblers  in  fiction,  and  ask  them 
if  tbev  have  ever  known  their  heroes 
in  real  Ufe  as  thev  have  painted  them. 
And  why  not?  We  draw  from  nature, 
hut  can  we  do  more  than  draw  what 
we  see,  or  describe  what  we  hear? 
When  we  speak  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's real  character,  do  we  not  let 
loose  OUT  imagination,  do  we  not  dive 
mto  the  recesses  of  his  heart,  which 
in  actual  life  are  all  barred  against, 
and  hidden  from  us  ?  Well  then,  if 
we  did  as  much  with  any  man,  he 
would  be  as  much  a  hero. 

Sit,  like  a  vampire,  on  the  heart  of 
—aay  a  liverpool  merchant-— who  to 
all  outward  appearance  is  the  very 
antipodes  of  romance.  Fix  your 
teetn  in  every  hidden  feeling ;  draw 
out  and  expose  to  light  every  long- 
nntouched  chord,  which  he  has  for- 
^tten  himself,  and  then  say  if  there 
18  no  poetrv,  no  music  in  that  l.  a  d. 
BonL  Go  back  to  his  boyhood.  Had 
he  910  aspirations  beyond  ledger? 
Was  it  not  duty  that  forced  him  mto 
a  business  which  he  did  not  love,  but 
which  hiB  father,  grown  hoary  in 
worldlinew,  chose  as  his  destiny  ?  Or 
before  he  espoused  that  excellent  Mrs. 
Binith,  best  of  women  in  the  best  of 
Qah)^  point,  he  may  have  had  some 
BhS^t  touch  of  real  passion,  which 
duty,  the  stem  QuaW,  btide  him 
relinquish?  Is  there  no  poetry  in 
that  very  sacrifice  of  all  to  duty, 
whom  he  worships  as  a  God,  and  a 
higher  God  than  cold— the  poly- 
theist?  Then,  ghoul-like,  put  your 
hoe  to  that  big  artery.  Ah!  the 
blood  flows  not  freely  there,  it  is 
clotted  and  stagnant^  for  the  current 
that  should  be  uiere  is  in  the  big  red 
vem  of  worldliness.  That  artery  is 
the  one  that  leads  to  heaven.     It 


worked  once,  long  since,  when  as  a 
child  he  loved  his  Maker,  as  he  knew 
Him  in  his  bible  and  prayer-book. 
He  knows  himself  that  it  is  clotted, 
and  flows  no  longer ;  but  then  he 
excuses  himself  by  the  want  of  time, 
the  necessity  of  working  for  his 
daughter  and  sons.  Then  that  son, 
on  whom  he  has  lovingly  spent  so 
much,  and  who  now  is  oreaking  his 
heart  with  his  folly  ?  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  he  rushes  on  'Change,  and  grows 
rash  in  his  speculations,  when  the 
thought  of  that  favourite  child  comes 
across  him,  like  the  shadows  of  wav- 
ing trees  by  night?  Nestle,  I  say, 
like  a  veritable  vampire  in  that  man's 
heart,  paint  all  that  you  find  there, 
and  you  will  make  a  better  hero  or 
the  Manchester  tradesman  than  many 
that  Scott  or  Bulwer  have  drawn. 

If  such  can  be  done  with  cottons 
and  bread-stufls,  what  can  I  not  do 
with  a  young  man  of  no  commonplace 
character,  with  many  an  aspiration, 
many  a  poetic  feeling,  many  a  yearn- 
ing beyond  the  vulgar  herd  ? 

Enter  then,  my  hero,  the  noble 
mansion  of  the  worthy  Plantagenets, 
and  don't  mind  their  carpings,  as  you 
clance  at  yourself  in  that  ocean  of 
looking-glass,  and  pass  your  gloved 
hand  through  your  ciurling  hair. 

*  Your  name,  sir,  if  you  please,' 
said  an  individual  seated  benind  a 
little  table,  and  provided  with  a  large 
book  and  writing  materials. 

*  Paul  Montague.' 

The  individiml  bowed  and  wrote 
down  the  name,  for  such  was  the 
concourse  at  the  Planta^nets',  and  so 
often  had  weU-dressed  youne  men 
entered  their  saloons  for  tne  sole  pur- 
pose of  pocketing  the  silver  spoons 
and  forks  on  the  supper-table,  that 
these  popular  parvenus  admitted  no 
one  who  was  not  willing  to  have  his 
passport  made  out  at  tne  bottom  of 
the  stairs. 

The  individual,  therefore,  glanced 
al  Mr.  Paul  Montague,  and  fiUed  up 
COTtain  spaces,  with  a  description  of 
his  height,  hair,  &c  &c  That  indi- 
vidual was  of  course  a  deteotive  officer 
of  the  Paris  police. 

Bah  !  you  will  tell  me  that  all  balls 
are  alike ;  and  so  they  are  in  all  the 
outward  concomitants,  the  lights,  the 
floor,  the  servants,  the  refreshments, 
the  music,  the  supper,  and  so  on. 
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Bat  how  is  it  that  the  same  yotmg 
lady  oomes  home  looking  very  croes 
and  ennuyee  from  one  daU,  and  re- 
tuniB  from  another  with  the  exclama- 
tion, '  What  a  delightful  dance  ! ' 
Or  how  is  it  that  young  Foppy  can 
say  of  one  'a  devilish  good  hop/  and 
of  another  'cursed  slow,*  if  all  are 
alike  1  The  fact  is— «i  wwigfrKi  jDarvw, 
^. — that  dancing-parties  have  one 
thing  at  least  in  common  with  reli- 
gion—their agreeableness  or  disagree- 
ableness  depends  on  the  inner  man 
and  inner  woman.  If  at  a  ball  your 
temper  happeneth  to  assort  with  the 
temper  of  the  youths  and  damozels 
with  whom  vou  flit  upon  the  light 
fantastic  ;  if,  in  short,  not  to  be 

Srudish,  you  And  occasion  to  flirt, 
owever  discreetly,  you  will  eigoy  the 
ball  given  by  that  vulgar  Mrs.  A.  far 
more  than  the  elite  society  at  Lady 
B.'s,  where  you  had  not  one  partner 
that  you  could  make  e^es  at 

For  my  part  I  revel  m  balls.  I  have 
the  bad  taste,  modemly  speaking,  to 
consider  them  among  the  first  claiss  of 
enjoyments  in  civilized  life,  where  real 
enjoyment  of  a  pure  character  is  so 
difficult  to  find.  I  know  that  many 
of  our  twenty-seven  millions  would 
like  to  bum  me  at  the  stake  for  as- 
serting this  ;  but  as  these  are  chiefly 
the  same  people  who  deem  it  a  crime 
to  read  a  novel,  and  damnation  to 
write  one,  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
them.  No !  it  were  ungrateful  in  me, 
who  have  enjoyed  more  dances  than 
most  people,  because  I  was  always 
ready  to  go  to  them,  and  always  had 
hundreds  to  go  to,  to  deny  this  '  soft 
impeachment.'  Yet  I  can't  tell  what 
there  is  in  this  nocturnal  revel  that 
entrances  a  man— and  still  more  a 
woman — who  is  not  done  up.  There 
is  much  in  the  lights ;  there  is  much 
in  the  music :  there  is  much  in  the 
flirtation ;  ana />ar<fifu,  there  is  some- 
thing  too  in  the  supper — va  !  animal  I 
But  by  the  Prophet's  beard,  how  the 
oomoination  of  all  these  enchants  one, 
I  cannot  telL  I  only  know  that  I  Itn 
very  fond  of  balls,  and  I  say  it  in  the 
face  of  ten  thousand  biases  and  pseun 
cfo-6^a^«  Londoners,  forwhomi  don't 
care  a  nut-shelL 

Well,  these  thoughts  might  have 
been  in  the  head  of  tne  exquisite  Paul 
Montague,  cetate  flve-and-twent^,  as 
he  lounged  into  the  Plantagenets  first 


ballroom— for  they  had  three  of  them 
—if  he  had  cared  to  think  at  all  about 
the  matter,  which  he  did  not 

Next  to  the  Tuileries,  ^  L'Empe- 
reur— and  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,  ^  La 
Hausmann— the  ballrooms  of  Sir 
James  and  Lady  Plantaeenet  were 
the  best  in  Paris,  and  the  oest  filled. 

Montage  glanced  round  him  as  he 
lounged  m.  There  was  no  lack  of 
tarlatane,  and  a  fair  proportion  of 
beauty.  For  instance,  there  was  that 
voung  English  lady  with  the  golden 
hair  and  Grecian  profile,  who,  a  year 
before,  had  so  captivated  the  Emperor, 
that  the  Empress,  mindful  perhaps  of 
Mesdames  de  Pompadour  and  Dubar- 
rv,  had  scratched  ofl"  her  name  from 
the  list  of  invited  to  the  Tuileries. 
At  this  moment  she  was  flirting  with 
a  diminutive  puppy,  who  was  secre- 
tary to  somebody  or  other,  and  basked 
delighted  in  her  patronage.  Montague 
was  making  his  way  towards  her  in 
the  wicked  hope  of  cutting  this  man 
out,  when  he  was  stopped  by  a  very 
distingu^  and  handsome  man. 

*  My  dear  Montague,  how  are  you  V 

*  Ah  !  Count,  I  am  looking  for  our 
hostess.' 

'  Bah,  our  hostess ;  nonsense.  You 
are  lookmg  for  some  pretty  girL' 

*  No,  'pon  honour.' 

*  Well,  you  will  not  find  Milady 
easily.  She  is  at  this  moment  opening 
the  supper-room,  which  is  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  here,  and — 

'Sir  James  r 

'  Is  gone  to  bed,  of  course.  The6o» 
bourgeois,  he  hates  music  and  dancings 
and  retires  early  to  sleep  off  his  port 
But  stay,  take  my  arm ;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you.' 

'  Charmed.    What  is  the  topic  V 

*  A  serious  one ;'  then  lowenng  his 
voice,  *  how  about  the  young  Badin* 
guey?' 

*  Oh !  he  is  a  certainty,  if  anything 
human  can  be  looked  upon  as  certain? 

*  And  you  are  making  your  arrange- 
ments accordingly  V 

*  I ;  bah !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
him.' 

*  I  know  it,  my  dear  fellow.  No 
scandal  about  the  Empress.  What  I 
meant  was  this  ;  jrour  party,  for  I 
know  all  about  you,  is  proposing  some 
means  of  preveniiog  the  dynasty — 
hein?' 

'  Ab  you  please,  and  next' 
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'  We,  that  is,  my  party,  the  Fau- 
bouig  Club  and  others,  are  anxious  to 
improve  the  occasion.' 

Good,  and  you  propose —  V 

'Acoalition,  and  theCountstopped, 
and  looked  gravely  into  Paul's  faoa 

' Humph  r  A  pause.  Then;*Whoi8 
that  beautiful  creature?*  He  pointed 
with  his  eyes  to  a  young  girl  seated 
by  her  mother,  after  the  French  fa- 
fihion,  whose  loveliness  had  arrested 
more  eyes  than  his  that  ni^t 

She  was  vety  peculiar.  Whether  it 
was  the  contrast  of  deep  blue  eves 
with  the  blackest  hair,  or  whether 
because  that  hair  was  aressed  out  on 
eadi  aide  in  an  old-fashioned  style. 
very  graceful,  but  far  too  antiquated 
to  be  even  pardonable  in  Pkuis ;  whe- 
ther it  was  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
her  dress — a  clear  white  muslin  with- 
out a  single  ribbon  upon  it,  but  covered 
from  the  berthe  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  with  little  rows  of  the  same 
staff  finely  plaited,  but  so  narrow, 
that  perhaps  on  the  skirt  alone  there 
were  some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  tiny 
flounces  (neither  I  nor  Montage 
have  ever  been  in  the  dressmakmg 
line,  but  the  latter  observed  this  re- 
markable '  feat  of  the  toilette,*  and 
made  a  note  of  it,  which  I  have  here 
copied) ;  or  lastly,  whether  it  was  that 
tad,  pale  fiBU%  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
tiiousand  snules,  and  so  much  pretence 
of  bi^piness.  Montague  could  not  tell, 
but  he  felt  tnat  there  was  more  about 
this  girl  than  her  mere  beauty,  great 
as  that  was,  to  attract  him. 

*  Who  is  shef  he  repeated  impa- 
tiently, finding  that  the  Count,  who 
was  looking  in  another  direction,  paid 
no  attention  to  his  question. 

'  Eh  1  oh  ;  who  she  is  ?  Oh,  Fll 
tell  you  all  about  her  in  a  few  minutes; 
but  first,  my  dear  friend,  my  very  dear 
friend,  do  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say 
tovou.* 

I  am  ail  ears,  Count.* 

*  I  was  anying  that  we  propose  a 
coalition.  How  do  you  think  your 
Club — pardon  me,  I  mean  to  say  your 
party— -will  take  our  jwroposal  V 

Montague,  quite  enwrapt  by  the 
fece  of  the  new  beauty,  scarcely  heed- 
ed the  question. 

*  Take  it  1*  he  replied ;  *  oh !  they 
will  be  delighted  with  it* 

'  Really,  are  you  certain?*  asked 
the  Count  eagerly. 


*  Certain  1  certain  of  what  ?  Oh, 
yes  !  you  were  talking  of  a  coalition, 
but  this  is  a  very  bad  place  to  discuss 
these  matters.  What  do  you  say  to 
an  interview  to-morrow  ?  Will  you 
come  to  my  lodgings,  or  shall  I  go  to 
yoiu*  hotel  1  or  shaQ  we  meet  at  some 
caf^?* 

'  Ah  I  my  dear  fellow,  I  see  you 
are  hopeless.  That  pretty  face  has 
disturbed  your  peace  of  nund  Well, 
if  I  do  you  a  great  service— somethinff 
which  I  know  you  are  dying  for— will 
you  collect  your  mind  and  answer  me 
one  question?* 

*Welir 

*  Well,  I  will  introduce  you  to  that 
young  lady.* 

*Bah!  who  is  shel*  replied  Mon- 
tague, stifling  his  happiness  and 
assuming  indiSference. 

'Is  it  a  bargain?* 

*  Well,  yes.  First  for  your  question. 
I  am  all  attention.* 

*  Well  then^  is  there  really  an  open- 
ing for  a  coalition  V 

My  dear  Ludowsky,'  replied  Mon- 
tague in  a  low  voice,  'De  Coucy 
himself— you  know  De  Coucy?— 
proposed  this  the  other  day  at  our 
last  meeting.* 
'Are  you  sincere  V 

*  Quite.* 

*And  how  was  the  proposal  re- 
ceived V 

'  Somewhat  surlily,  of  course.  But 
I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  De 
Coucy  twists  them  all  round  his  little 
finger.' 

'So  there  are  hopes.  One  more 
question.* 

'  A  hundred  if  you  like.* 

'  Do  you  think  you  could  make  me 
a  mason  1* 

'  You  ?  *  replied  Montague,  laughing. 
*  I  will  think  of  it.  But  call  on  me 
to-morrow  morning,  will  you  V 

*  I  will  Now  I  will  introduce  you 
to  your  Cleopatra.* 

As  Ludowsky  drew  Montague 
towards  the  young  lady,  the  English- 
man could  not  help  observing  that 
she  turned  her  head  away,  as  if 
unwilling  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
and  he  had  to  screw  up  all  his  nerves 
to  conquer  his  natural  shyness. 

'  Allow  me  to  introduce  an  intimate 
friend,*  said  the  Count 

'M.   Montague— Mademoiselle  de 
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Montague  bowed  very  low. 

'May  I  have  the  pleasure  of  this 
nextwBltzf  Habit  had  obliterated 
in  his  mind  the  senselessness  of  these 
conventional  words. 

The  young  lady  bowed,  made  no 
reply,  but  rose  slowly,  as  if  to  per- 
form a  most  obnoxious  duty.  She 
placed  a  very  small  hand  on  Mon- 
tague's arm,  and  he  led  her  forwards 
towards  the  circle  of  dancers  which 
was  now  forming. 

In  spite  of  tne  abuse  which  is 
lavished  on  modem  dances,  chiefly 
however  by  those  who  look  on  only, 
and  those  who  cannot  dance  well 
enough  to  eigoy  them,  I  am  bold 
enough  to  assert  that  a  waltz  k  deux 
temps,  with  a  really  good  partner, 
and  really  good  music,  is  the  highest 
enjoyment  that  nungles  the  phvsical 
and  the  psychical  here  below.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  dervish  revels  in 
the  delight  of  his  dizzy  whirl,  but  the 
dervish  has  neither  a  loveljr  girl 
within  his  arm  nor  the  inspiration  of 
a  music  that  makes  one  lova  The 
infatuation  which  he  feels  is  selfish, 
no  other  partakes  of  it ;  but  the  waltz 
is  the  harmony  of  souls  in  a  pure  and 
perfect  eiyoyment  The  whirling 
motion  raises  the  body  above  the 
earth,  which  is  spumed  and  forgotten 
by  the  feet,  and  this  motion  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  music,  which  thrills 
doubly  through  the  soul  as  the  body 
obeys  its  measure.  And  this  ei^joy- 
ment  is  pure.  To  the  pure  all  thm^ 
are  pure;  and  you  narrow-minded, 
who  find  sin  in  all  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, say  what  you  will  about  your 
own  daughters  and  sisters,  but  you 
shall  not  say  of  Montague  and' Made- 
leine that  their  waltz  would  have 
caused  the  slightest  blush  on  the  face 
of  their  angelsL 

The  room  was  pretty  clear,  because 
so  many  people  had  gone  into  supper, 
and  they  danced  away  rapidly  over 
hundreds  of  square  feet,  yet  without 
intermpting  tneir  emoyment  by  a 
single  word.  Still  Paul  could  manage 
to  think  just  so  much  as  this  :  *  French 
girls  are  always  stiff  and  silent  in  a 
ballroom,  but  tne  stiffness  and  silence 
of  this  one  at  the  first  alarms  me. 
Perhaps  she  hates  Englishmen.  Then 
why  come  to  an  English  party  1 
Perhaps  she  is  not  pleaied  with  my 
physic^omy.     Yet,  Fm  sure  I  tried 


to  look  amiable  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  Perhaps— perhaps— she  has 
a  bsid  temper.  Oh  !  impossible  with 
that  face.  WelL  this  dance  n^iU 
rouse  her,  we  shall  see.* 

Some  of  you  may  not  know  that 
young  ladies  of  the  better  classes  in 
France  do  not  walk  about  with  their 
partners  after  a  dance,  but  return  at 
once  to  the  side  of  their  chaperones. 
This,  of  course,  generally  puts  a  stop 
to  flirting,  but  then  as  flirtinfi;  is  a 
crime  of  deep  dye  for  a  French  girl, 
and  a  constant  occupation  with  young 
married  women  of  the  same  nation, 
that  is  no  matter.  Not  but  what 
French  drls  do  flirt,  and  not  always 
so  humlessly  as  English  ones,  when 
they  have  the  opportunity,  poor 
things ;  but  then  the  opportunify  is 
so  very  rare. 

Now  Montague,  having  lived  abroad 
so  long,  understood  all  this,  and  there- 
fore drew  UD  long  before  the  waltz 
ended,  in  oraer  to  have  an  excuse  for 
talking  to  his  partner.  Although  shy 
by  nature,  Montague  had  long  since 
conquered  that  sweet  fault  of  youth, 
and  therefore  left  the  opening  topics 
of  the  weather,  the  opera,  the  balls, 
&C.  to  emptier  craniums,  and  plunged 
at  once  in  medias  res.  Strange  then 
that  this  time  he  could  not  find  a 
single  word  to  say ;  that  he  stammered 
and  stopped  and  be^  again,  and  at 
last  was  forced  to  nave  recourse  to 
commonplace. 

*  Have  you  been  to  the  opera  lately  f 

*  Yes,  sir,*  replied  the  youn^  lady, 
half  turning  her  head  towaros  him 
to  answer  his  question,  and  then  im- 
mediately looking  the  other  wav 
again.  A  slight  pause,  after  which 
Paul  managed  to  collect  sufficient 
intellectual  power  to  proceed  with 

*  You  go  very  often,  I  dare  say  V 

*  Every  opera-night,  sir,*  and  again 
the  face  was  tum^  away.  This  was 
an  unfortunate  answer  for  Paul,  for 
his  visits  to  that  noisy  house  were 
few  and  very  far  between.  But  he 
pushed  on  courageously. 

*  Indeed  ?  you  must  adore  the  opera.' 

*  Au  contraire,  monsieur.* 

'  How  ?  you  go  every  night,  and  do 
not  like  it  r 
•I  hate  it* 

*  Do  you  then  dislike  music  f 
'Au  contrwe,  monsieur,*  in  the 

same  tone.  (    r\r\n\o 
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'  What)  you  like  muBic  then  9* 

'  I  adore  it,  when  it  is  real' 

*  What  a  quaint  fi:irl !'  muttered 
Bud  to  himself.  *  I  love  this  eccen- 
tridty,  but  I  fear  it  may  be  put  on, 
Plarifloans  are  so  very  deep.'  Then 
aloud,  *  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  by 
music  being  real  V 

The  young  girl  turned  at  last  to- 
wards him — lor  hitherto  she  had 
pertinaciously  kept  her  face  away 
from  Paul— and  looked  at  him  at  first 
wiUi  a  SDule  of  pitjr  and  contempt ; 
bat  when  she  saw  in  his  face  that 
same  English  honesty,  which,  whether 
it  be  real  or  not,  should  be  and  justly 
k  the  boast  of  our  county,  this 
smile  of  hers  softened  down  into  one 
of  common  indifference. 

*You  are  perhaps  not  a  Parisian, 
sir  r  she  asked  coldly. 

Montague  felt  flattered  at  this 
qaestion.  It  proved  how  pure  his 
French  accent,  and  yet  more  his 
French  manner  must  have  been. 
/Alas!  mademoisellcL*  he  said  in 
lus  Frenchest  style,  wnich  however 
little  suited  him,  *  I  have  not  that 
happmess;  I  belong  to  the  barbarians 
of  the  island  Ik-bas.' 

For  a  moment  Madeleine  wavered. 
She  thought  that  this  Englishman 
mi^t  be  free  from  the  faults  of 
Parisians,  and  that  she  might  be 
open  with  him,  but  the  next  she 
remembered  who  had  presented  him, 
and  she  refrained. 

*Well  then,  sir,'  she  added  care- 
lessly, *you,  being  a  barbarian,  as 
you  so  patriotically  call  Englishmen, 
may  perhaps  have  sufficient  romance 
left  in  you,  to  understand  me  when  I 
say  that  by  real  music  I  mean  music 
wmdi  comes  from  the  heart  and  goes 
straight  to  it— music  that  is  not  all 
iU)iBe  and  flourish.' 

Then  fetuful  lest  she  should  say 
too  much,  Madeleine  lifted  up  her 
beautiful  arm  and  placed  her  Band 
on  Paul's  shoulder.  The  next  mo- 
XDent  the  youth's  magnificent  answer, 
which  he  had  prepared  while  she  was 
peaking,  was  drowned  in  the  whirl 
of  the  waltz.  It  ceased  when  the 
music  stopped  ;  but  Paul  was  deter- 
nuned  to  draw  out  this  strange  girl, 
and  bethought  him  of  the  supper. 

'Thank you,  sir,'  she  replied  to  his 
mvitataon;  *  I  must  return  to  my 
mother.' 


He  led  her  back,  bowed  low,  and 
was  just  retreating  when  his  arm  was 
caught  by  the  Count 

*  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
partner.    Eh]' 

*  She  is  prouder  than  Lucifer.' 

*  Proud  .'  I  believe  you ;  a  devil  of 
a  temper.  But  is  she  not  beautiful  1 
Well,  will  you  let  me  introduce  you 
to  her  mother  ?  They  are  very  nice 
people— rather  coimtrified,  you  know 
— for  they  have  lived  all  their  lives 
in  the  wUds  of  Brittany ;  but  capital 
people  to  know.  The  old  boy,  who  is 
not  here  to-night — a  Baron,  by  the 
way,  of  the  re«u  sort ;  one  of  the  few 
whose  ancestors  have  been  Barons 
and  nothing  more  for  centuries— will 
give  you  excellent  shooting  next 
autumn.    Come.' 

Paul  was  only  too  glad-  but  he  af- 
fected some  indifference.  Any  friends 
of  yours,  my  dear  Coimt,  of  course — ' 

A  few  minutes  later,  Ludowsky 
had  given  his  arm  to  Madeleine,  and 
Montague  and  the  Baroness  were  fol- 
lowing them  into  the  supper-room. 

Luaowsky. — *  What  ao  you  think 
of  the  Englishman,  Mademoiselle  V 

Madeleme.— *  I  have  not  done  him 
the  honour  to  think  of  him  at  alL' 

Ludowsky. — *  Perhaps  because  he 
is  a  friend  of  mine  r 

Madeleine. — '  Precisely,  sir.' 

Ludowsky. — *  How  flattering  !  But 
really,  Madeleine  — ' 

The  young  cirl  shuddered. 

*  Please  call  me  by  my  surname, 
sir,'  she  said  quietly. 

Well  then.  Mademoiselle  la  Ba- 
ronne  de  Ronville— is  that  enough? 
— how  long  is  this  farce  to  last  ? 
How  long  will  you  persist  in  re- 
fusing to  accept  at  least  my  friend- 
ship f 

*  I  accept  the  friendship  of  those 
only  whom  I  lika' 

The  Baroness.-*  I  am  delighted  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  a  friend  of 
the  Count's.' 

Paul-  *  I  felt,  madame,  that  I  could 
not  have  a  better  introduction.' 

The  Baroness. — *  Ah  !  you  knew, 
then,  how  we  loved  him  V 

Paul  started,  but  immediately  re- 
covered himself. 

*  I  might  have  guessed  it  from  the 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  you.' 

*  Ah !  he  is  60  amiable,  so  impre- 
tending,  so  unsc^histicat^j  ju  ^ite 
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of  all  his  adrantages— his  rank,  Mb 
appearance,  his  wealth.* 

And,'  continued  the  homely  little 
Baroness,  growing  quite  sentimental 
over  the  prospect  of  one  day  effecting 
this  brilbant  match  for  her  daughter, 
'  vou  see  how  devoted  he  is  to  nay 
child,  and  how  much  she  likes  him.' 

And  in  truth  at  this  moment, 
Montague,  not  a  little  piaued,  saw 
that  the  mouth  of  the  Count  ap- 
proached very  closely  to  the  ear  of 
the  young  lady,  and  that  by  the  in- 
clination of  her  head  she  was  not  a 
little  interested  in  what  he  was  say- 
ing to  her. 

Ludowsky.—'  Ah,  mademoiselle ! 
you  may  hate  me  now,  but  one  day 
you  shaU  love  me.  I  am  a  man  of 
strong  will,  and  when  I  have  made  a 
resolution  I  carry  it  out.' 

Madeleine.—*  Diamond  cut  dia- 
mond, sir.* 

Ludowsky.—*  I  have  taken  my  first 
et&Pj  mademoiseUe.' 

Madeleine. — *  Indeed,  sir!  I  am 
curious  to  know  the  plan  of  your 
campaign?' 

Ludowsky.—*  You  know  the  cha- 
teau de  Trenoc?' 

Madeleine.—*  That  dear  old  place 
near  us,  where  I  have  spent  so  many 
days  in  wandering  among  the  de- 
serted rooms  1' 

Ludowsky.—*  Well,  it  is  mine  now. 
I  have  bought  it' 

*  Oh,  sir !'  exclaimed  Madeleine, 
looking  straight  in  the  Count's  tri- 
umphant face ;  *  you  have  saved  it 
from  destruction.' 

*  Yec* 

*  But  then  — '  she  stopped,  for  what 
was  on  her  lips  would  have  wounded 
him  too  much. 

*  Ah !  I  know  your  meaning.  You 
are  afraid  that  I  shall  establish  nay- 
self  there.  You  are  mistaken.  I  in- 
tend it  as  your  wedding-gifb.' 

Madeleine  was  too  much  moved  to 
utter  the  almost  indignant  reply 
which  was  in  her  mind. 

*  It  is  to  be  fitted  up  and  restored 
magnificently,  and  will  be  yours 
alone.' 

Madeleine  said  nothing.  She  knew 
the  conditions  of  this  gtft,  and  per- 
haps, fortunately  for  her.  they  had 
now  reached  the  supper-table,  after  a 
terrific  struggle  through  an  eddving 
crowd,  and  conversation  paused  to 


sive  way  to  a  now  more  important 
discussion,  that  of  wings  of  cnicken, 
mayonnaise,  champagne,  and  choco- 
late—this last  being  a  glorious  addi- 
tion to  supper  of  those  astute  (jaul& 
which,  lack-a^ay !  has  not  yet  found 
its  way  into  this  country. 

After  supper  the  gentlemen  brought 
back  their  partners ;  and  Montague, 
who  was  not  yet  sufficiently  in  love 
to  be  *  off  his  feed,'  returned  to  the 
supper-room  to  pick  a  bone,  not,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  been  invited  by 
the  amiable  Baroness  to  call  on  them 
in  the  Rue  du  Bac,  where,  aa  staunch 
Henri-Quintists,  tne^r  had  preferred 
taking  a  little  au  troisihne  to  a  more 
modem  apartment  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river. 

*  The  Baron  ia  so  fond  of  your 
counti^en '  said  the  little  Barones^ 
who,  smce  she  had  been  in  Paris,  had 
tried  hard  to  learn  the  way  to  make 
unnecessaiy  compliments,  an  art  not 
studied  in  more  solid  Bretagne.  *  In- 
deed he  tells  me  that  the  Bretons 
and  the  English  are  of  the  same  race. 
I  do  not  naow  if  he  is  right,  but  I 
hear  vou  have  a  province  in  EIngland 
callea  Cornwall,  and  we  have  one  in 
Rrittany  called  Comouidlle,  which 
must  be  the  same  name.' 

The  Baroness,  like  all  French  ladies 
of  old  family,  had  a  supreme  con- 
tempt for  geography,  to  say  nothing 
of  logic 

*  Oh  yes,  madame,'  replied  Paul, 
gallantly  repressing  a  smile;  *  the 
names  are  undoubtedly  the  same; 
and  the  Comishmen  and  Welsh  are 
of  Celtish  origin  like  the  Bretons.' 

*  Celts !  oh  yes.  That  ij9  what  our 
peasants  call  themselves  in  their  funny 
language.  Well,  you  will  come  ana 
calTon  us,  will  you  not  V 

*  With  pleasure,'  replied  Montague, 
quite  sincerelv. 

Hdou  after  he  ensconced  himself  in 
a  little  comer  close  to  an  untouched 
fowl,  secured  a  roll  and  a  bottle  of 
English  Bassr-a  great  luxury  in  Paris 
— and  b^;an  to  feel  happy,  as  a  sen- 
sible man  ought  to  feel  at  supper  after 
waltiing  for  a  couple  of  hoiurs — ^when 
he  espied  opposite  to  him  an  indivi- 
dual ennLgcii  in  the  same  happy  occu- 
pation, out  from  time  to  time  eyeing 
Paul  with  a  mingled  look  of  interest 
and  admiration.  Of  all  the  small 
people  in  France,  M.  and  IVLidame  de 
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Beaufort  w«re  the  smallest  Tom 
nnimb  himself  might  haye  made  love 
to  Madame  de  &aufort,  and  have 
pkred  marbles  with  her  husbiuid ; 
aad  yet  they  were  not  dwarfs.  You 
oosrersed  with  Bl  de  Beaufort  for 
hours,  as  vou  would  have  done  with 
anybody  else,  as  long  as  he  was  seat- 
ed :  you  felt  a  respect  for  him  :  you 
looked  on  him  as  a  man :  ana  yet 
when  the  moment  came  for  rising, 
Monsiear  de  Beaufort  got  on  his  legs 
—not  a  man,  but  a  child— a  mere 
little  thing  that  you  could  have  thrown 
like  a  hare  over  your  shoulder :  yet 
M.  de  Beaufort  carried  off  his  snort- 
neas  most  wonderfully.  His  wife. 
imDsel^  and  his  servants,  all  stood 
the  same  height  His  brougham  was 
the  smallest  in  Paris.  Madame  do 
Beaufort's  spanielj  a  wretched  little 
Queen  Anne  a,  which  her  husband,  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  had  bought 
in  London  for  a  King  Charles,  at  a 
fery  high  figure,  and  which  went  by 
the  appropriate  English  name  of  Tiny, 
or,  as  she  called  i^  Teenee,  was  the 
Ottllest  of  its  race.  M.  de  Beaufort^s 
tiger  was  an  infant  just  stept  out  of 
mg  dothea,  which  dangled  behind 
his  diminutive  cabriolet  as  if  every 
movement  of  his  fine  horse  would 
hurl  it  from  the  footboArd  and  smash 
it  to  pieces  on  the  stones.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  M.  de  Beaufort's  fortune 
vas  not  large,  while  his  family,  for 
he  had  none,  was  all  in  keeping.  All 
in  short  combined  to  make  M.  de 
Betofort  and  his  wife  a  charming 
Wtf  couple. 

But  that  which  M.  de  Beaufort  had 
ntide  an  exception  to  his  rule  of  har- 
nK»y  was  apparent  to  all  at  the  first 
OQtaet  M.  de  Beaufort  had  a  great 
•ool  His  little  black  eyes  glistened 
from  oat  a  pair  oi  shaggy  eyebrows, 
with  a  fire  worthy  of  an  Achilles.  His 
CQDvosatian  was  of  the  most  animat- 
«i  description.  Give  any  topic— the 
«naUer  the  better— and  M.  de  Beau- 
wt  would  seize  you  by  the  button- 
hole—the lowest  button-hole  of  course, 
^^ooid  bogin  in  a  low  mysterious  tone, 
pBSkg  at  you  intently  with  glistening 
^tt  all  the  while,  then  gradually 
Srowing  more  emphatic,  gesticulating 
^th  one  hand,  then  with  the  other, 
^  at  last  raising  his  voice  to  an 
^l^^rwhdniin^  pitdi,  as  he  uttered 
^  o^m  opinion,  would  dance  about, 


thundering,  furious,  excited  to  the  ut- 
most degree.  And  all  this,  perhaps, 
about  a  washerwoman,  or  a  pin*s  head, 
or  a  pork  pie.  No  matter,  M.  de 
Beaufort  was  at  home  on  all  sub- 
jecta 

When  he  again  subsided,  it  is  won- 
derful how  small  you  felt  by  the  side 
of  M.  de  Beaufort  Though  you  were 
double  his  height,  and  comd  have  put 
him  into  your  waistcoat-pocket,  there 
was  something  about  the  fierce  glance 
of  his  eye,  something  about  his  pro- 
found manner,  that  overwhelmed  you. 
You  dared  not  contradict  him.  Vou 
shrank  tremulously  from  the  bare  idea 
of  offending  him,  and  miniature  as  he 
was,  you  at  once  acknowledged  with 
extraordinary  promptitude  that  M.  de 
Beaufort  was  mdubitably  right 

M.  de  Beaufort  had  two  peculiarities 
—his  devotion  to  his  wife,  who  was  a 
quiet  little  nonentity ;  and  his  admira- 
tion of  the  EngUsh. 

*  Don't  tell  me^*  he  would  say,  look- 
ing furiously  up  mto  your  face,  '  that 
you  are  not  vastly  our  superiors.  I 
appreciate  your  modesty,  but  you  are 
wrong,  sir,  wrong.  An  Endlshman 
has  no  need  to  be  modest  To  begin 
with  the  men.  What  distinction ! 
What  height !  And  yet,'  he  would 
add,  lowering  his  voice  mysteriously 
as  if  the  Pythoness  herself  were  speak- 
ing* *  yet  size  is  not  everything.  Little 
and  good,  sir ;  little  and  go(m  ;  small 
and  active.  AH  your  great  men  have 
been  small— Welungton,  Washington, 
Napoleon,  Alexander— great  souls  and 
little  bodies.  Then,  sir,  your  women, 
your  ladies.  Ah !  if  I  had  never  met 
with  Madame  de  Beaufort,  I  must 
have  married  an  Englishwoman.  Their 
grace,  their  figures,  their  complexions 
— oh,  their  complexions,'  and  he  would 
dart  a  sudden  glance  at  his  wife,  who 
was  as  brown  as  Burton  ale.  '  Yes, 
sir,  I  have  ridden  many  tunes,  ten 
times,  fifteen  times  at  Longchamps. 
I  am  fond  of  riding,  sir ;  I  have  one 
or  two  horses  that  are  not  bad,  sir. 
I  carry  a  light  weight,  as  you  may 
judge ;  and  yet  I  never  was  in  a  race 
yet  which  an  Englishman  did  not  win. 
And  yet—.' 

And  so  he  would  run  on,  putting 
in  a  good  word  where  he  could  for  the 
French :  for  with  all  his  Anglomania, 
M.  de  &aufort  was  a  patnot  And 
with  all  his  talking,  the  Uttle  man^ 
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was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  taste 
and  feeling. 

M.  de  fieaofort  (whose  family,  by 
the  way,  was  not  allied  to  the  ffreat 
Beauforts:  indeed,  how  could  they  be 
so  ?  thougn  he  would  tell  you  mysteri- 
ously that  *your  £nglish  Duke,  tou 
know,  a  younger  branch  of  our  lot, 
you  faiow—  *)  was  very  happy  to  be  in 
an  English  ball ;  but  it  was  a  melan- 
choly tact  that  he  had  not  met  with  a 
sin^e  Englishman  that  night  who  had 
appreciated  him,  perhaps  because  bis 
knowledge  of  their  language  was 
limited  to  a  few  sporting  terms,  and 
he  was  unable  to  raise  sufficient  ex- 
citement in  the  British  breast  about 
bis  '  groom,'  his  *  tisaire,*  his  *  King 
Sharle,'  '  le  sDort,*  ^le  stip^-shase/ 
and  so  on.  Now  there  was  some- 
thing in  Paul's  face  so  eood-tempered 
and  pleasing,  that  the  little  man  felt 
he  must  go  to  bed  miserable  if  he 
did  not  make  his  acquaintanca  He 
therefore  watched  his  opportunity, 
which  came  at  last. 

'  Ah  !  the  salt,  sir;  allow  me  to  pass 
you  the  salt' 

Paul  acknowledged  the  attention 
with  a  smile,  and  there  was  then  a 
little  pause  of  etiquette. 

'  Ah !  monsieur,  said  the  little  man, 
seeing  that  Paul  was  helping  himself 
to  that  necessary  of  life  with  tne  end  of 
his  fork ; '  ah,  sir,  we  are  still  barbarians 
in  some  respects.  We  do  not  yet  know 
the  English  luxury  of  salt-spoons. 

'Ana  vet,  sir,'  replied  Montage 
politely,  we  bring  all  our  elegancies 
from  France ;  in  dress,  for  instance, 
and  cookery.' 

*  Ah !  sir,'  exclaimed  the  little  man, 
delighted  to  be  able  to  mount  his 
hobby,  *  that  is  all  your  native  mo- 
desty. Permit  me  to  differ  from  you. 
It  may  be  true— it  is  true,  ma  foi — 
that  you  derive  some  advantages  from 
a  nearer  intercourse  with  us.  But 
sir,  what  do  we  not  derive  from  you  1 
You,  with  your  wealth,  can  command 
every  luxury  from  every  country,  and 
your  natural  ^ood  taste  enables  vou 
to  value  what  is  good  in  each,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  your  own  manners.  We, 
indeed,  mav  have  a  certain  adapti- 
biHty  for  elegance— a  certain  gemus, 
so  to  speak,  for  the  art  of  life ;  but 
you,  sir,  you  Englishmen,  understand 
m  the  highest  degree  that  great 
feature  of  life— fe  can^arL* 


And  as  he  rolled  out  this  word  with 
an  unnatural  French  pronunciation, 
the  eyes  of  the  little  fellow  glistened 
furiously,  and  he  glared  at  I^ntague^ 
as  if  he  had  just  convicted  him  of  a 
heinous  crime.  But  he  was  calm  again 
in  a  moment 

*  You  have  no  champagne.'  he  said 
with  a  bewitching  smile.  *  Permit  me 
to  fill  your  glass.'  The  glasses  were 
filled. 

'  Allow  me,'  he  added,  holding  his 
own  across  the  table.  Montague  could 
not  refuse,  and  the  ceremony  of  touch- 
ing glasses  was  gone  through. 

That  is  a  French  custom,'  he  con- 
tinued, laughing;  *but  a  good  one. 
In  England  you  only  bow  the  head. 
Well,  well,  it  is  more  distinsud' 

And  so  he  rattled  on  till  Montague 
rose.  Then  he  rose  too ;  but  Paul, 
not  anxious  to  have  the  little  dwarf 
tacked  on  to  him  for  the  evening, 
managed  to  escape. 

'  Ah !'  said  M.  de  Beaufort  to  him- 
self, '  I  must  manage  to  get  him  in- 
troduced to  Madame  de  B^ufort' 

As  Paul  returned  to  the  ballroom, 
in  which  he  knew  he  should  see 
the  De  Ronvilles,  he  felt  much  re- 
freshed and  quite  happy  in  hb  mind. 
He  was,  therefore,  delighted  to  find 
that  the  music  had  stopped,  and  the 
dancing  was  supplanted  for  a  time  by 
a  rapid  rushing  to  and  fro  of  ea^ger 
partners,  and  a  most  dangerous  im- 
portation from  the  lounging  rooms  of 
chairs,  benches  or  stools,  so  that  those 
who  were  foolish  enough  to  block  up 
the  doorways  had  either  their  shins 
bruised  or  their  heads  punched  accord- 
ing as  the  bearer  chose  to  carry  his 
chidr  low  or  high.  It  was  evident 
from  these  preparations  that  the  co- 
tillon was  about  to  commence ;  and 
drawing  on  a  pair  of  dean  gloves — ^for 
he  was  dandy  enough  to  wear  two 
pairs  per  noctem— Mr.  Paul  Montage 
hastened  towards  Mademoiselle  de 
Ronville,  in  the  fervent  hope  that  be 
would  be  in  time  to  secure  her  for 
that  *  fosdnating'  dance,  as  a  friend  of 
mine  calls  it  But  men  propose,  and 
the  ladies  dispose,  and  Paul  had  not 
got  half-way  when  a  loud  merry  voice, 
crying  '  Here  he  is,'  in  unmistakably 
native  English,  induced  him  to  Io(£ 
to  the  side  whence  it  came.  He  saw 
a  fat,  heated  woman  of  five-and-forty, 
with  those  little  cork-screw  ringlets 
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peculiar  to  ladies  of  certain  or  rather 
ancertaiii  ages,  pursiiing  him  hotly, 
and  dragging,  rather  than  being  sup- 
ported ^,  a  handsome  man  of  some 
tiiirty  sommersj  well  known  to  Paul, 
iHio  now  in  vam  sought  for  a  hole  to 
escape  by.     It  was  hopeless. 

'Sbr.  Montague."  cried  the  stout 
party,  nanting ;  '  Mr.  Montague,  you 
len^aae,  YOU  naughty  man,  why  don't 
you  stop  f  I  want  you.'  Her  voice 
was  pitched  in  an  alto  key,  and  of 
ooQise  caused  some  sensation  in  the 
room ;  but  when  those  who  tmned 
round  saw  that  it  was  Lady  Planta- 
KDet,  they  took  no  further  notice,  her 
EaUts  being  well  known. 

PiEHil  drew  up  immediately,  gave  a 
iiirtiTe  wink  to  the  man  whom  her 
ladyship  was  dracging  after  her,  and 
itood  modesilsr  out  very  impatient 
before  his  panting  hostess. 

'So  ho,  then! Mr.  Montague,'  she 
said,  or  rather  gasped  out,  *  you  think 

rreelf  worthy  of  being  run  after 
the  ladies?     A  pretty  cavalier, 
indeed  r 

*  I  assure  your  ladyship—' 

*  Don't  ladyship  me,  you  naughty 
fellow.  I  know  all  about  you ;  I  hear 
you  are  a  rank  republican,  a  Char- 

aor  some  horrid  thing  of  that  kind, 
that's  the  reason  you  run  away 
from  us  unfortunate  aristocrats.' 

'Upon  my  honour,  your  lady- 
Aip— ? 

(Montague  laid  a  peculiar  stress  on 
th^word,  which  he  was  fond  of  using 
▼hen  lickspittles  were  near  at  hand). 

'Ck)me,  no  prevarication:  confess 
it,  and— ah !  you  know  M  ae  Coucy, 
<rf  course  ^-' 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed  to  one 
another  with  a  needless  show  of  cere- 
mony, and  while  the  two  hypocrites 
exdujiiffed  furtive  winks,  each  mut- 
tCTed,  'I  had  not  the  honour,  but—' 

'Not  know  M  de  Coucy T  ex- 
^med  her  ladyship,  growing  redder 
Btlll,  for  she  was  celeorated  for  mo^d- 
pnpos  introductions,  and  had  offended 
her  best  friends  by  asking  political 
enemies  to  dinner  together.  Why,  I 
thought  you  were  sure  to  know  one 
Mother;  he  is  one  of  your  wicked 
pwty— are  you  not,  De  Uoucy  V 

De  CouiTjr  bowed,  and  appeared 
covered  with  confusion,  but  he  really 
eqjoyed  the  scoie.    Paul  thought  the 


opportunity  favourable,  and  tried  to 
sup  away. 

Oh,  no,  no!  you  are  not  going. 
Come  back,  sir,  come  back.  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you  all  this  time,  and 
am  not  going  to  let  you  slip  away.  I 
want  you  to  dance  the  cotillon.' 

*  Precisely  what  I  am  going  to  do. 
I  must  run  and  claim  my  partner.' 

'Your  partner,  indent    But  you 
are  not  engaged?* 
'  But,  my  dear  Madame .' 

*  Come,  we  will  convict  you.  Whom 
is  it  to]' 

*  Mademoiselle  de  RonviUe,'  Paul 
stammered  out 

'  Engaged  to  Miss  de  Ronville,  for 
the  cotiDon?  I  don't  believe  you, 
sir.  I  convict  you  of  a  falsehood-  you 
see,  for  I  know  she  is  going  to  oa^oe 
with  her  intended.' 

'  Her  intended  ] '  exclaimed  Paul, 
stupified. 

'Yes,  of  course;  your  intimate 
friend,  Count  Ludowskjr.  He  told 
me  she  was  engaged  to  hun.' 

*  What !  is  she  engaged  to  Ludow- 
sky?' 

^  Yes,  for  this  cotillon.' 

'But  I— I  meant  engaged  to  be 
married.' 

'  Ha,  ha,  I  hope  you  have  not  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  He  looks  quite 
upset ;  does  he  not,  De  Coucy  ]' 

'I  am  so  amazed  that  Ludowsky 
did  not  tell  me.' 

'Oh,  no  nonsense!  you  knew  it 
well  enough,  my  dear  diplomatist 
Upon  my  word  I  must  speak  to  Lord 
Cowley  for  you.  You  would  be  in- 
valuable at  the  Embassy.    Ha,  ha  ! ' 

The  blow  was  successful,  and  Paul 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  off  by  Lady 
Plantagenet  without  another  word. 

'  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  to  a 
little  French  neiress^  the  niece  of  M. 
de  Beaufort,  who  will  have  his  estate 
and  fortune.' 

The  next  moment  Montague  was 
performing  a  succession  of  lx)ws  be- 
fore the  little  man  whom  he  had  met 
at  the  supper-table,  a  little  woman  of 
the  same  height,  and  a  little  girl  in 
white  muslin,  who  looked  h^-shy 
and  half-pert. 

A  smile  full  of  triumph  and  delight 
was  on  the  face  of  the  little  man,  as 
he  caught  hold  of  Montague's  elbow, 
evidently  afraid  that  his  prize  would 


run  away. 
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'  My  niece,  sir.  Clothilde,  Mr. 
Montague.*  Then  aside  to  Paul  ; 
*  My  niece  is  a  capital  dancei^-waltzes 
like  Taglioni,  and  polkas  like  Cerito. 
Have  you  a  chair  ?  You  may  be  late. 
But  here,  stay,  take  the  chair  I  was 
sitting  on  for  Clothilde,  and  I  will 
fetdi  you  one  for  yourself  in  a  mo- 
ment Shall  I  place  it  here  f  It  will 
be  better  for  Clothilde  to  be  near  her 
aunt ;  she  is  so  very  young,  and  only 
just  presented.' 


And  he  bustled  the  unfortunate 
Englishman  into  a  seat  in  front  of 
himself,  and  Clothilde  into  another. 
Just  then  F&ul  caught  sight  of 
Ludowslnr  in  a  supplicating  attitude 
before  Madeleine,  who  was  slowly 
shaking  her  head,  and  bowing  stiffly 
to  her  adorer.  The  next  moment  the 
Count  moved  away  disappointed,  and 
selecting  the  ugliest  girl  in  the  room, 
took  his  place  m  the  circle. 


CHAPTEB  VII.— COTILLON  FLIBTATIONS. 


Ruil  was  in  despair.  Then  he  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  dancing 
at  all  with  Madeleine.  She  would 
sit  out,  or  perhaps  go  away,  and  he, 
Paul,  would  have  to  stay  and  do  pen- 
ance with  his  wretched  little  partner. 
Suddenly  he  caught  a  pair  of  mild 
kind  eyes  beaming  upon  him  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  They 
belonged  to  De  Coucy.  Pkul  glanced 
meaninf;ly  at  these  eyes,  and  then  at 
Madeleme.  De  Coucv  caught  his 
meaning,  and  followed  his  look.  The 
next  moment  he  was  leading  Made- 
leine to  a  seat  in  the  ring,  much  to 
the  amazement  of  P&ul,  wno,  in  the 
first  place,  had  never  in  his  life  seen 
the  republican  dance  ;  who  knew  that 
he  was  here  only  on  political  business, 
and  who  could  scarcely  credit  the  as- 
surance of  a  girl  who  could  refuse  one 
man  and  accept  another  the  next 
minute  ;  a  crime,  yes,  a  social  crime 
in  France  or  Germany. 

Paul  glanced  at  once  at  Ludowsky, 
who  was  livid  with  rage  and  disap- 
pointment, and  rose  more  than  once, 
as  if  to  protest  against  this  conduct. 
But  it  seemed  as  if  he  conquered  this 
foolish  impulse,  for  he  sank  back 
again,  and  c<Anmenced  a  lively  conver- 
sation with  his  red-faced  partner,  who 
supplied  the  absence  of  personal  at- 
tractions by  what  middle-aged  people 
term  '  so  much  good  sense,  so  much 
in  her,'  or  Scotchmen  condescend- 
indy  call  'a  wee  chatty  body.' 

xfo  Frenchman  is  fit  for  the  posses- 
sion of  power.  This  dictum,  proved 
l^  the  revolutions  of  the  last  nundred 
years,  is  no  less  illustrated  by  the 
cotillons  of  to-day— to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  Sir  Archibala  Alison,  &a 
&C.    The  dapper,  pert,  bnished-up 


little  Frenchman  who  led  the  cotillon 
on  this  occasion,  was  open  to  the 
same  imputation  as  tne  ouvrier 
turned  minister  in  February  1848,  or 
the  concierge  at  an  official  residence. 
He  was  determined  to  make  his  tem- 
porary authority  felt,  and  he  knew  no 
other  way  of  doing  so  than  making 
himself  generallv  disagreeable.  He 
rushed  nanticaliy  about  within  the 
circle  of  seated  dancers,  gave  com- 
mands instead  of  making  requests, 
shouted  violently  into  the  ears  of  the 
timid  or  doubtful,  griimed  familiarly 
at  the  more  expert  and  when  it  was 
his  own  time  to  aanoe,  snatched  up 
his  partner— an  English  eirl,  by  the 
way,  who  looked  thorougMv  disgusted 
—as  if  she  had  been  a  bundle,  whirled 
her  round  twice,  and  then  leaving  her 
to  take  care  of  herself,  rushed  off  to 
push  some  one  else  into  their  right 
places.  The  result  of  all  this  was, 
that  the  cotillon  was  a  very  lively 
one,  and  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
sleep ;  but  at  the  same  time,  I  fancy 
some  of  the  men  would  have  given 
anything  to  be  allowed  to  kidc  its 
leader  into  the  court-yard. 

'  Now  then,  sir,  will  yon  choose 
two  ladies,  give  them  each  the  name 
of  some  flower,  and  take  them  to 
some  gentlemen  to  select  from ;  now, 
sir,  come.' 

This  was  to  Paul,  who  knowing  the 
cotillon  well  enougb,  was  not  long  in 
obeying.  Without  hesitation  he  chose 
first  Ludowsky's  red-faced  partner, 
and  then  Madeleine.  The  contrast 
was  striking  enough.  He  led  the 
young  ladies  into  tne  middle  of  the 
room,  and  asked  them  each  what 
flower  they  would  be  called  hv.  Of 
course  the  red-faced  damseL  with  the 
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nraal  dehidediiees  of  red-faoed  dam- 
ads,  fiftki  she  was  a  lily. 

'  Then  I  will  be  roee,'  munnured 
Madeleine  with  half  a  smila 

Paul,  with  a  wicked  satisfaction, 
lad  tbem  up  to  the  Count. 

'Lily  or  rose,  my  dear  Ludow- 
skrr 

Ah,  this  is  embarrassment,*  said 
the  Count ;  *  two  such  lovely  flowers  I  * 
preten^g  to  cast  a  look  of  admira- 
tion at  the  red-faced  damsel 

'Bat  butterflies,  M.  le  Oomte,' 
said  Madeleine,  smiling,  '  always 
prefer  roses.' 

'  Then,  mademdselle,  since  I  am 
too  constant  to  be  a  butterfly,  I  shall 
choose  the  lily,'  and  he  rose  and 
mored  towards  Madeleine. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  am  the 
roee.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
look  of  yezation  that  the  Count  could 
not  repress.  Paul  saw  it,  and  the 
next  moment  whirled  off  with  Made- 
ksne  round  the  circle. 

'  I  am  saved,'  liiughed  the  young 
giri  involuntarily. 

'  Saved  ? '  said  Paul  doubtmgly. 
'  Ah,  mademoiselle,  you  are  either  an 
arch^eoeiver,  or  a  M»e  flatterer.' 

'You  are  complimentary,  sir,  but 
I  am  neither  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it,  I 
hope  you  will  do  your  best  to-night 
to  prevent  my  dancing  with  your 
fiiend.' 

Paul  was  amazed  He  had  been 
told  that  these  two  were  engaged 
He  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  upon 
what  terms  they  were ;  and  so  he 
could  only  interpret  Madeleine's 
words  by  supposing  that  some  lover's 
quarrel  had  taken  place  this  very 
etemng.  He  preferred,  however,  to 
t^  a  iar  more  hopeful  view  of  the 

CtM. 

'  Are  you  joking,  mademoiselle  ? '  he 
ttked 

'  I  never  joke,'  she  answered  coldly. 
Then  she  added  as  if  to  herself,  ^I 
wish  I  had  a  heart  light  enough  to 
jttt  But  for  two  years  at  least  I 
ha?e  lost  that  power.'  Then  suddenly 
^Of^os^  up  straight  into  Montague  s 
fece,  ahe  asked,  nwvely :  *  Are  you 
▼try  fbnd  of  your  friend,  Count  Lu- 
dowaky  \  Peniaps  I  offended  you  in 
Mjin^  that  I  could  not  bear  dancinff 
^'th  him  f  la  he  an  intimate  Mend 
ofyounr 


'  Oh,  it  was  not  that  you  offended 
me,  for  he  is  merely  a  ballroom  ac- 
quaintance, positively  nothing  more. 
For  a  man  of  his  mould  and  class,  I 
like  him.  He  is  generous  and  off- 
hand; but  I  know  nothing  more  of 
him.  No,  when  I  asked  you  if  you 
were  jesting,  I  felt  so  astonished  at 
your  speaking  in  that  way  of  a  per- 
son for  whom  I  supposed  you  would 
naturally  feel— feel — ' 

'Well,  feel  what  r 

*  Well  then,  feel  some  kind  of  affec- 
tion.' 

'  I !  affection  for  Count  Ludowsky ! 
You  must  be  mad,  sir.  What  could 
make  you  dream  of  such  a  thing  V 

This  was  the  first  time  Paul  had 
seen  anything  like  warmth  of  feeling 
in  his  partner.  He  had  believed  her 
an  icicle  before,  but  he  was  beginning 
to  be  undeceived.  He  felt  tnat  he 
had  put  his  foot  in  it  ^is  tim&  and 
in  self-defence  he  muttered,  '  I  was 
told  that  you  were  engaged  to  him, 
mademoiselle.' 

The  words  were  scarcely  out  of 
his  mouth,  when  his  arm  was  seleed 
violently  by  the  leader  of  the  co- 
tillon. 

'My  dear  sir,  we  caimot  possiblv 
go  on  with  the  cotillon,  if  you  will 
not  stop  dancing.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  you  thia  five  minutes.' 

Montague  cast  a  hurried  look  round 
and  found  that  all  eyes  were  turned 
on  him.  The  fact  was  that  the  leader 
had  been  clapping  his  hands  im- 
patiently for  at  least  three  or  four 
minutes,  but  the  two  had  been  so  en- 
grossed in  their  conversation,  that 
they  had  not  perceived  it.  When 
Paul  turned  again,  Madeleine  had 
escaped  to  her  place,  and  he  made 
hurriedly  for  lus  own. 

'  It  is  VOTy  unkind,'  said  his  little 
partner,  with  ill-concealed  jealousy, 
to  interrupt  people  in  the  middle  of 
their  dance.  1  am  sure  you  ware  not 
preventing  the  cotUlon  from  going  on 
at  all' 

'  Oh,'  said  Montague,  *  it  was  mere 
absence.  I  am  subject  to  absent  fits, 
occasionally.' 

And  he  made  this  an  excuse  to  be 
very  absent  indeed  for  the  next  ten 
minutes,  thinking  over  what  had 
passed.  He  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently if  he  could  have  seen  the  face 
behmd  his  diair.    The  little  man  who 
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-was  fixed  there  was  vezinc  hb  great 
soul  terribly  at  Paul's  conduct 

'Madame  de  Beaufort,'  he  whis- 
pered to  his  wife,  *did  you  see  that? 
Ein?  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  She 
18  rather  a  flirt;  do  you  not  think  so  9 
It  is  terrible  to  see  young  ladies  ex- 
pose themselves  like  that.  Clothilde 
would  never  have  done  so ;  never.' 

When  Paul  had  summoned  courage 
enough  to  look  up,  he  saw  De  Coucy 
and  Madeleine  looking  first  at  him, 
then  at  one  another.  It  was  clear 
that  they  had  been  talking  about  him, 
and  from  De  OoncfB  kind  smile,  he 
knew  that  it  could  be  noth^  Dad 
that  they  were  saying  of  him.  He 
thanked  nim  with  a  look. 

Meanwhile  the  cotillon  was 
on  rapidly.  A  chair  had  been  pi 
in  the  middle  of  the  circle,  a  young 
ladv  was  placed  in  it,  and  a  little 
looking-glass  was  put  into  her  hands. 
One  by  one  the  eentlemen  were 
brought  up  behind  her  chair.  She 
turned  the  glass  ui)on  them,  and  if 
the  face  reflected  in  it  pleased  her,  she 
rose  and  danced  with  its  owner,  if  not, 
she  passed  her  handkerchief  across 
the  mirror. 

It  was  soon  Clothilde's  turn  to  be 
placed  on  the  stool  of  judgment,  but 
before  she  rose,  the  little  man  behind 
her  whispered  mysteriously  in  her  ear, 
'ThelWlishman.' 

Now  Paul  had  grievously  offended 
the  leader  of  the  cotillon^  who  in  con- 
sequence declined  to  bring  him  out, 
until  Clothilde  had  refused  eveTv 
other  dancer  In  the  circle.  As  each 
man  was  rejected,  he  was  forced  to 
place  himself  by  ner  side,  so  that  in 
time  almost  all  the  gentlemen  were 
standing  round  her,  twirling  their 
thumbs  and  looking  verv  much  bored. 
Paul  of  course  was  chosen.  Then 
there  came  upon  the  little  man's  face 
a  look  of  satisfaction. 

*  I  wonder,  my  dear,'  said  he  to  his 
little  wife,  *  if  the  T^tifrlinhmRn  will 
keep  it  up  with  Clothude  as  he  did 
with  that  bold  girl?' 

But  his  wonder  was  short-lived,  for 
Paul,  having  nothing  particular  to  say, 
took  good  care  this  tmie  not  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  the  dance,  ^e 
little  man's  taoe  fell,  but  he  turned  at 
once  to  his  wife — 

'  I  told  you  so.  You  see  how  an- 
xious he  was  to  prolong  the  waltz  wil^ 


Clothilde,  but  she  would  not  allow  it. 
Oh,  she  is  a  thoroughly  well-bred  girl, 
is  Clothilde— one  of  us,  my  dear,  one 
of  us.' 

Ere  long  Madeleine  was  in  the  chair. 
Her  radiant  beauty  made  every  cava- 
lier anxious  to  be  chosen,  and  each 
conceited  fop  misht  be  seen  thrustins 
himself  eagerly  oefore  the  notice  of 
the  leader,  who  rushed  round  choos- 
ine  his  mends  first,  and  then  the 
others.  But  all  in  vain.  Madeleine 
sat  calm  and  haughty,  and  scarcelv 
deigned  even  to  shake  her  head, 
as  the  disappointed  creatures  were 
usher^  behind  her.  At  length  two 
only  remained  sitting— Ludowsky  and 
Paul 

The  leader  looked  round  for  others, 
but,  finding  none,  led  up  Ludowsky 
first  Madeleine  raised  her  mirror  ex- 
pectingly.  She  could  not  catch  his 
face  at  once.  The  Count  thought  he 
was  chosen,  and  came  forward.  Made- 
line half  ros€L  glanced  at  him  and 
then  shook  her  neadvehementiy.  The 
disgusted  leader  was  forced  to  bring 
up  Paul,  but  before  he  was  even  hal£ 
way  to  the  chair^  Madeleine  rose  and 
received  him  with  a  smile.  Evenr- 
body  looked  significantly  at  his  neigh- 
bour. Every  one  except  Ludowsky, 
who  walked  to  his  seat,  muttering  to 
himself,  *She  is  only  making  a  fool 
of  him,  just  to  annoy  me.  Let  her 
ffo  on.  Let  them  both  go  on.  Let 
him  be  duped,  and  she  be  compro- 
mised. It  will  give  them  both  a  les- 
son.' 

The  cotillon  was  scarcely  over  when 
the  little  man  came  up  to  PkuL 

*  Mr.  Montague,  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  taking  so  much  care  of  my 
niece.  She  is  so  very  young,  only 
just  presented,  and,  as  you  saw,  very 
timid  in  society.  Muadv  Planta- 
genet  told  me  I  should  find  you  a 
careful  guardian  for  her.    She  has 

rken  to  me  so*  much  about  you, 
t  I  am  induced  to  hope  you  will 
afford  us  an  opportunify  of  making 
your  acquaintance  more  nearly.  May 
I  trust  that  you  will  do  Madame  de 
Beaufort  the  pleasure  of  calling  on  her 
in  the  Rue  Caumartin  ?' 

At  this  moment  Paul  caught  De 
Coney's  eyes  anxiously  beckoning  to 
him. 

*0h  yes,'  he  answered,  bowing 
himself  away.     *  I  shall   be  most 
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luiw)y,  most  honoured.  When— 
when—' 

'Madame  de  Beaufort  receives  on 
Saturdays  from  two  to  four.' 

'Thank  you.  I  shall  do  myself  the 
boDour  next  Saturday.' 

'Madame  de  Beaufort,'  muttered 
the  little  man, '  we  have  caught  the 
Rngliahman.  Congratulate  Clothilda' 
'Mademoiselle  de  Ronville  wishes 
to  speak  to  you,'  said  De  Coucy,  as 
I^  rushed  up.  Madeleine  was  huig- 
ins  on  hisarm,  and  looked  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  For  the  first  time  that 
CT^iing  there  was  a  pleasant,  good- 
hnmoiued  smile  upon  her  melancholy 
£aee. 

'  Mr.  Montague,  I  have  an  apology 
to  make  you.' 
'  You,  mademoiselle !' 
'Yes,  L    In  dancing  with  you  the 
first  time  this  evening,  I  was  not  only 
ooM  to  you,  I  was  almost  rude.' 
'Oh.no,  no!' 

'Iwinkso.  Well,  I  had  my  reason. 
Bat  since  then,  I  and  Monsieur  de 

^  reaJlv  I  do  not  know  your  name,' 

she  adde^  turning  to  I>e  Coucy. 
'You  remember,  su-,  that  you  were 
aeTer  introduced  to  ma  Well  then, 
land  M.  de  Coucy— is  it?— have  been 
talking  about  you.  The  reason  that 
I  had  for  mj  conduct  is  completely 
gone  since  this  conversation,  and  I  am 
th^iefore  sorry  that  I  did  not  make 
myself  more  agreeable  to  you.  When- 
ever we  meet  again,  I  trust  I  shall  not 
repeat  my  fault' 

As  she  said  this  her  e^^es  bent  upon 
Paul's  face,  glistened  with  something 
more  than  good-natura  Montague 
was  qiuted  amazed.  Such  a  speech 
fromanyonewouldhave  been  astonish- 
ing for  it  was  quite  uncalled  for ;  but 
frmn  a  fVench  girl  it  was  astounding. 
He  bowed  profoundly,  but  could  find 
no  words  to  answer. 

Soon  after  the  ball  broke  up,  and 
Pud  seeing  De  Coucy  gliding  peace- 
foUy  away,  rushed  after  him,  and  took 
poesession  of  his  arm. 

*Take  care,  my  dear  fellow,'  whis- 
pered De  Coucy;  'wait  till  we  are 
dear  of  these  peopla  We  must  not 
he  seen  together  on  any  account.' 

When  ^ey  were  once  safe  together, 
Paul  burst  out — 

'  My  dear  old  boy,  you  are  an  eter- 
nal tnunp.  How  the  deuce  could  you 
iD&Aage  to  read  my  look  so  well? 


How  could  you  know  that  I  did  not 
want  that  lovely  girl  to  be  left  out  of 
the  cotillon!  Isn't  she  beautiful— 
confess  it.  I  daresay  you  have  been 
flirtine  awfully,  you  two,  though,  and 
you  don't  r^et  doing  me  a  good 
turn,  as  you  had  the  1:^  of  it  after 
alL 

De  Coucy  smiled  in  his  own  quiet 
good-natured  manner. 

'  Oh  yes,  of  course  we  have  been 
flirting  desperately,  but  as  you  know 
the  subject  of  our  conversation,  you 
cannot  object  r 

'  How  do  you  mean  V 

*  Why,  did  not  your  beauty  herself 
tell  you  we  had  been  talking  about 
your 

'Yesjbut— ' 

'But  what]' 

'  Well,  never  mind,  what  did  you 
say  of  me,  or  rather  what  did  she  say 
of  me?   Tell  me  all  about  it  r 

'  My  dear  boy,'  said  De  Coucy  pater- 
nally, '  are  you  really  such  a  fool  as 
to  go  and  fall  in  love,  or  is  this  only 
one  of  those  ballroom  enchantments 
which  always  vanish  after  a  good 
ni^t's  sleep  r 

Paul  thanked  the  night  that  it 
covered  his  boy's  blush.  But  he  did 
not  mind  betraying  himself  to  De 
Coucy,  whom  he  loved  like  a  brother. 

'  Oh !  I  am  not  a  man  to  fall  in  love 
at  first  sight ;  not  a  bit  of  it  But, 
you  know,  I  never  enjoy  a  ball  unless 
there  is  some  little  romance  about  it : 
and  this  girl  with  the  blue  eyes  ana 
black  hair  has  filled  for  to-night  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  consider- 
able vacuum.' 

'  True ;  La  Plantagen^te's  balls  are 
rather  brilliant  than  romantia  But 
you  know,  my  friend,  that  ^ou  must 
positively  not  fall  in  love  just  now. 
We  have  need  of  your  h^  in  its 
clearest  state ;  we  have  need  of  idl 
your  interest  and  affection;  and  a 
foolish  diversion  like  this  may  do 
more  damage  than  any  actual  treach- 
ery, and  all  the  espionage  in  Paris.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  don't  be  at  all 
afraid.  Surely  a  little  trifling,  a  little 
amusement  after  a  ball,  is  excusable, 
and  not  very  alarming.  As  you  say, 
to-morrow  morning Ishall  have  fM> 
gotten  the  existence  of  this  enchant- 
ress.' 

'  I  hope  so,  but  am  not  confident.' 

De  Coucy  paused.    He  knew  what 
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pleasure  it  would  gire  the  voung  man 
to  hear  all  that  M«leleine  had  said  of 
him.  He  thoroughly  aopreciated  her 
beauty,  and  was  not  a  little  alarmed 
at  the  peculiarity  of  her  character, 
for  he  well  knew  that  Paul  would 
never  care  beyond  a  night  at  most  for 
any  commonplace  beauty;  but  the 
consideration  of  their  common  politi- 
cal interest  made  him  steel  his  kind 
heart  against  the  indulgence  he  was 
longing  to  heap  on  this  boy  that  he 
loved  so  weU,  and  he  remained  si- 
lent. 

Paul,  too,  walked  on  without  a 
word.  He  was  struck  by  the  un- 
usual earnestness  of  his  friend's  words. 
They  were  just  about  to  part,  when 
he  remembered  that  he  nad  some- 
thing yet  to  say  to  him. 

*  By  the  way.  I  have  received  a 
strange  proposal  this  evening  from 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Count 
Ludowsky. 

'Ah!' 

'  He  wants  to  join  us.' 

'  Ha,  ha !  the  deep  fox.' 

*  But  there  may  be  some  advantages 
in  such  a  union. 

'  If  in  this  matter  he  represents  his 


^^hi 


ich  he  affirms  to  be  the  case.' 


'  But  which,  for  my  part,  I  think 
extremely  doubtful' 

•Why?' 

'  Because  I  know  him  to  be  a  con- 
summate and  clever  intriguer,  who, 
because  his  case  is  a  bad  one,  is  the 
less  principled  in  the  means  he  takes 
to  support  it' 

'  W  ell,  you  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  his  assertions  from  his  own 
lips,  if  you  will  come  to  me  to-morrow 
momins.' 

'  OhT  it  has  reached  that  point, 
then?' 

'  Yes :  but  mind  you  come  early,  as 
I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  before  he 
arrives.' 

'  I  will ;  now,  good-night  I  need 
not  wish  you  pleasant  dreams.' 

'  One  word,  cried  Pftul,  unable  to 
control  his  curiosity.  *  Did  she  speak 
well  or  ill  of  me?' 

'  A  little  of  both,  but  very  little. 
Stay,  if  you  are  a  good  boy,  I  will 
tell  you  more  to-morrow.   Aurevoir,* 

And  muffling  himself  in  his  cloak, 
De  Ooucy  hurried  down  the  dark, 
empty  street 

As  good  a  man  as  ever  lived,' 
murmured  Paul,  looking  after  him. 
'  Heigh-ho !  to  my  little  lonely  rooma 
now.' 


CHAPTElt  VIIL— THE  USE  AlO)  ABUSE  OF  CLOSETS. 


To  be  jilted  is  never  pleasant ;  and 
not  the  most  modest  man  ever  bom 
could  be  insensible  to  such  a  shock  to 
self-love.  But  to  be  jilted  by  a  girl 
whom  you  have  been  lovins  for  years, 
in  favour  of  a  man  whom  she  sees  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  man  intro- 
duced by  yourself— fool  that  you  were ! 
and  that  man,  moreover-^and  this  is 
the  worst  of  it — a/orrtgrncr,  is  much 
worse  than  thumb-screws.  The  Count 
Ludowsky,  blinded  by  jealousy,  be- 
lieved himself  to  have  been  thus  treat- 
ed—very unneceeauily,  though,  for 
Madeleine  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
Englishman  lone  before  she  tossed 
herself  on  to  her  little  bed  that  morn- 
ing—and fdt  wrathful  in  proportion. 

^  What  do  I  care,  though?'  he  mut- 
tered to  himael£  *rll  marry  that  girl 
yet,  if  it  takes  ten  years  to  subdue 
her  pride.  I  have  the  old  lady  in  my 
favour,  and  the  ffovemor  more  pro 
than  can;  but  as  for  Montague,  curse 


him !  I  shall  pay  him  out  beautifully. 
To-morrow  morning  I  shall  be  in  tbe 
thick  of  his  secrets.  I  shall  hold  him 
entirely  in  my  power,  and  if  he's 
troublesome,  Til  have  him  packed  off 
to  Belleisle  in  the  galum  naiK  An 
Englishman,  too,  to  interfere  with 
French  politics  1  Hang  his  impudence.* 

But  his  rage  was  quite  superfluoiUL 
for,  as  De  Ooucy  had  guessed,  Pimu 
rose  the  next  morning  after  a  good 
sleep,  with  a  nleaaant  recollection  of 
the  ni^t  before,  but  much  more  in 
Ibve  with  his  poUtios  than  with  hia 
heroine. 

Philosophers,  when  not  lodged  in 
tubs,  are  mostly  found  in  garrets ;  and 
time  was  when  conspirators,  in  like 
manner,  were  sopposed  to  be  neces- 
sarily a  sort  ci  subterranean  being, 
having  their  peculiar  dwelling  in  very 
gloomy  quarters,  and  meeting  in 
shivery  caverns  and  vast  ceUars,  with- 
out any  wine  in  them.    If  we  believe 
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the  romance-writers  of  no  very  re- 
mote date,  a  mask  and  a  huge  Spanish 
cloak  were  the  necessary  ^uncts  of 
the  member  of  a  secret  society.  Alas ! 
f(»r  the  d^neracy  of  these  latter  days. 
Conspirators  are  verjr  unromantic  gen- 
tlemen now,  living  m  ordinarjr  apart- 
ments, dressed  as  becomes  their  ordin- 
try  position  or  business,  and  mixing 
in  public  places  with  the  most  worthy 
ana  commonplace  of  theh:  neighbours. 

Few  men  can  devote  all  their  time 
and  all  their  thoughts  to  conspiracy. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  suckle  a  mono- 
mania, which  in  time  would  turn  and 
devour  its  nurse.  The  best  conspira- 
tors of  the  present  day  are  men  who 
give  their  days  to  their  usual  employ- 
ments, and  turn  to  politics  in  their 
hours  of  recreation. 

Pbul  Montague's  rooms  were  free 
from  all  pretension.  He  had  taken  a 
small  separate  apartment  in  a  respect- 
able house.  It  contained  a  drawing- 
room,  a  dininc-room,  a  study,  two 
bed-rooms,  and  a  kitchen.  He  had 
the  sense  to  keep  a  single  servant,  an 
active  man,  who  could  and  did  do 
ererything  that  was  wanted  in  a 
badielor*s  household — cooked  a  meal 
and  waited  at  it — dressed  his  master 
and  Bcrabbed  the  floors.  Paul  well 
knew  the  troubles  of  keeping  ser- 
vants, with  good  living  ana  little  to 
do  for  it 

Bat  though  his  apartment  was  so 
thoroughly  unpretending,  it  had  its 
advantages  in  the  eyes  of  an  acute 
coi»pirator.  Imprimis,  it  had  two 
staircases,  and  therefore  two  en- 
tnmces.  In  the  next  place,  it  was 
furnished  with  a  goodly  number  of 
closets  and  cupboards,  which  were 
hronght  into  requisition  on  many  oc- 
casions. His  study,  which  was  his 
sanctum,  contained  two  of  these  hid- 
ing-pUces ;  and  Paul  had  so  improved 
them,  that  their  doors  could  be  se- 
curely shut,  and  yet  leave  a  little 
creak  sufficient  to  enable  the  person 
concealed  to  hear  every  word  which 
▼M  spoken  in  the  roouL  Moreover, 
ou^  of  these  closets  communicated 
with  his  dining-room,  through  which, 
if  necessary,  an  escape  might  be  made. 

In  this  study  he  was  seated  on  the 
morning  after  the  boll,  when  De  Coucy 

entered  according  to  agreement. 
De  Coucy  was  decidedly  a  hand- 

*oiQe  man  to  those  who  looked  into 
VoL.XXVn. 


his  face,  for  it  was  by  no  means 
striking  enough  for  young  misses  to 
care  much  for.  But  whether  you 
thought  it  handsome  or  not,  you  ad- 
mitt^  it  was  pleasing,  and  the  more 
so  in  France,  because  it  was  full  of  a 
certain  honesty  and  trueness  which  is 
there  hard  to  find.  Then  there  was  a 
certain  benevolence  about  his  mouth ; 
though  a  young  man,  you  could  have 
sworn  he  was  the  father  of  a  family, 
and  doted  on  children,  yet  he  was  a 
bachelor,  and  had  taken  a  vow  of 
celibacy.  His  eyes  were  deep  brown, 
large,  and  set  under  the  shadow  of  a 
large  brow.  They  were  kind  and  beam- 
ing, not  brilliant,  but  yet  thoughtful, 
and  at  times  a  little  melancholy.  For 
the  rest,  he  had  a  plebeian  figure, 
short  and  rather  thick-set,  and  his 
dress  was  that  of  the  bourgeois  rather 
than  the  dandy. 

One  word  describes  De  CouQ3r*s 
character — Sincerity. 

This  rare  quality  had  been  put  to 
many  a  rough  test,  for  De  Coucy, 
from  being  a  politician  only,  had  be- 
come a  conspirator ;  and  conspirator 
and  Jesuit  are  the  two  classes  which 
rank  highest  among  liars.  Yet  De 
Coucy  never  lied,  never  tricked,  never 
intrigued,  never  deceived,  at  least  not 
intentionally ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  his  very 
sinceritv  was  continually  deceiving 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  nought 
but  deceptions,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  highest  attainment  in  the  art 
of  intrigue.  Thus  De  Coucy  obtained 
a  reputation  for  subtle^,  while  really 
the  most  open  man  in  all  Paris. 

His  history  is  briefly  told.  He  be- 
longed to  a  good  Norman  family,  one 
of  whose  ancestors  had  been  degraded 
enough  to  become  a  Huguenot— ter- 
rible depravity  indeed !  And  because 
he  had  escaped  the  pleasantries  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  night,  his  worthy  fel- 
low-Christians had  laid  himself  and 
family  for  ever  under  a  sentence  of 
excommunication  from  their  society, 
which,  I  am  ashamed  to  add,  caused 
little  loss  to  be  felt  by  the  excellent 
man  and  his  descendants. 

This  young  De  Coucy  was,  there- 
fore, bom,  as  it  were,  m  an  Opposi- 
tion. The  French  Protestant  is  never 
a  quiet  being.  More  than  any  other 
he  frets  himself  at  all  he  sees  around 
him.    His  cousins  and  relations.  per-| 
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hapB  eren  his  sisters  and  brothers, 
are  Romanists,  and  the  abuses  of 
that  religious  despotism  are  constant- 
ly thrust  into  his  most  familiar  rela- 
tions. It  was  no  wonder  that  the 
youna;  De  Coupy,  from  hating  the 
estabushed  religion  of  his  native  land, 
learned  to  find  fault  with  many  of  its 
other  institutions.  No  wonder  if  he 
sighed  for  an  hour  of  regeneration 
and  purification,  and  no  wonder  on 
the  Continent— where  reform  is  al- 
ways impossible — if  he  saw  no  hope 
for  this  but  in  revolution. 

Brought  up  imder  the  strict  rule  of 
Calvin,  this  young  man^  though  well 
to  do,  and  introduced  mto  the  Paris 
world!,  was  in  his  own  tife  a  model  of 
what  he  would  hate  seen  every  citi- 
zen become.  Not  his  direst  enemy 
could  impute  a  vice  to  him,  save  the 
vice  of  holding  a  free  opinion.  Though 
rich,  he  maoe  himself  poor  by  his 
charities,  of  which  no  one  knew,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  say  world  led 
a  life  which  amazed  nis  friends  by 
its  frugality  and  even  aust^ty. 

As  a  very  young  man  De  Coucy 
had  once  been  in  love,  but  only  once. 
He  had  loved  the  daughter  of  a  great 
family,  and  a  Romanist.  He  had 
had  the  boldness  to  prefer  his  suit, 
and  been  rejected  as  a  heretic.  Soon 
after  this  the  revolution  of  *48  broke 
out,  and  De  Coucy,  who  had  long 
cherished  dreams  of  regeneration, 
threw  himself  into  the  whirl  of  it, 
and  gave  himself  over,  life  and  soul, 
to  politics. 

Such  was  the  man  who,  gentle  as  a 
lamb  and  tender  as  a  woman,  was 
now  the  president  of  a  Socialist  dub. 

'Well,  Paul,  how  have  you  slept  V 

'  Admirably ;  and  you  V 

'Thank  you,  I  have  been  writing 
the  greater  part  of  the  ni^t  But 
how  nave  you  dreamed  ?  Have  you 
already  forgotten  that  you  are  in 
lovef 

'Ha,  har  laughed  Paul  'My 
heart's  as  free  as  a  bird  this  morn- 
ing.' 

I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  But,  after 
all,  there  is  no  reason,  now  I  think 
of  it,  why  you  should  not  fall  in  love 
a  little  later,  when  our  heavy  business 
is  over.  And  let  me  tell  you,  for 
your  comfort,  that  the  damsel  is  not 
unworthy  of  your  regard.  You  know 
I  had  much  conversation  with  her 


last  night,  and  she  pleased  me  greatly. 
She  is  not  like  your  general  run  of 
young  ladies.  She  has  the  aphmb 
of  a  woman,  with  the  modesty  of  a 
young  girL  But,  better  still,  she  has 
the  mind  of  a  man,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  a  philosopher.  Will  you  be- 
lieve it,  our  topic  last  night,  during 
that  gay  cotillon,  was  the  amunent 
in  favour  of  the  Divine  right  of  kings  % 
She  put  forth  a  very  clever  defence  of 
the  doctrine,  to  which  I  had  nothing 
but  the  stale  old  truths  to  oppose ; 
but  I  was  amused  to  find  that  she 
could  not  hold  ground  on  the  question 
of  hereditary  right  She  ended  by 
assuring  me  that  I  must  not  take  her 
for  a  Legitimist,  because  she  looked 
upon  all  parties  in  France  as  equally 
foolish  and  miserable ;  those  who 
possessed  power,  because  they  had 
not  the  talent  to  keep  it,  and  lived  in 
continual  apprehension ;  and  those  of 
the  opposition^  because  they  were  coq- 
tinuaJly  striving  after  a  ^at  and 
swallowing  a  camel,  labouring  for  a 
government  which  experience  had 
proved  would  be  as  bad  as  any  other, 
whatever  it  was,  and  for  this  trifling 
change— great  in  name,  but  nothing 
in  resdity— shedding  the  blood  of  their 
brothers  and  fellow-citizens.  I  assure 
you,  Piiul,  your  young  beauty^  quite 
overpowered  me ;  and  what  with  her 
face  and  the  vantage-ground  she  held 
as  a  woman,  I  was  driven  back  into 
abject  submission.* 

Paul  reflected. 

'  So  this  was  the  style  of  your  talk  ? 
Then  why  did  you  tell  me  last  night 
that  you  had  been  talking  about 
mef 

'  Because  we  did  talk  about  you  a 
Httle.' 

'  And  what  did  she  say  of  me  ?' 

'Will  you  promise  not  to  fall  in 
love  till  our  business  is  over  f 

'  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  talking 
nonsense.  I  am  not  in  love,  in  t^e 
first  place ;  and,  in  the  second,  lean- 
not  fall  in  love  with  Mademoiselle  de 
RonviUe,  because  she  is  already  en- 


I  know  it— to  Ludowsky.  But 
that  is  the  very  reason ' — 

'De  Coucy,  I  am  an  Englishman. 
I  cannot  do  a  dishonourable  action.' 

'Oho!  great  patriot!  And  have 
you  no  dishonourable  men  in  your  iide 
of  virtue?    Have  you  no  swindlers, 
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bigh  md  low— no  liaronets  in  t^e 
best  society,  who  rob  the  widow  and 
tlie  half-jpay  officer  ?  No  noblemen 
who  are  forced  to  se^  the  protection 
of  your  bankraptc^  court  f  I  think 
jToor  newspapers  must  teem  with  lies, 
if  Toa  have  none  of  t^ese.* 

But  I  trust  you  hold  me  a  little 
hi^erf 

Yea,  as  a  man  of  honour^  but  not 
tt  an  Englishman.  Permit  me  to 
aay  that  your  countrymen  are  too 
fcmd  of  throwing  your  hcmour  in  our 
£M9eB,  as  if  we  nad  none  of  it  A 
gentleman  is  a  gentleman  anywhere, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  few  even  in 
France.  If  we  have  fewer  than  in 
England,  it  is  because  of  our  reli^on, 
not  our  nationality.  Romanism  is  so 
M  of  loop-holes,  that  some  sins 
which  are  considered  quite  venial, 
cannot  afford  to  be  thought  dishon- 
ooiable.  Where  the  conscience  of  a 
man,  as  a  Christian^  can  be  so  easily 
abaohred  his  conscience  as  a  gentle- 
man will  soon  accommodate  itself.' 

F^ul  was  silent 

'  Bat  come — you  are  dying  to  know 
what  Mademoiselle  de  Ronville  said 
rfyou.' 

'WeUr 

'Well,  she  said  that  she  was  a 
^ynognomist,  and  liked  your  face. 
Bat  that,  on  the  one  hand,  tou  had 
been  introduced  by  a  man  whom  she 
despiaed    Who  was  that  1' 

u  it  possible  1  It  was  Ludowsky 
who  introduced  me.  Can  she,  does 
the.  despiae  the  man  she  is  engaged 
tof 

*  Strange,  I  admit  But  so  she 
aaid  Th^  she  complained  that  your 
attempts  at  conversation  had  oeen 
▼ery  conunonplace,  and  did  not  show 
any  great  amount  of  originality. 
^&  was  in  reply  to  my  praises  of 
you.* 

*Ha.  ha !  I  should  think  not,  in- 
deed she  so  froze  me,  that  my  tongue 
and  hrun  alike  refused  to  act* 

\Tben  she  had  some  reason  for  her 
indifference,  my  young  hero.  How- 
ever, I  ^ve  you  such  a  capital  cha- 
racter, tnat  when  she  had  looked  at 
yea  once  or  twice  again,  she  thought 
▼ery  much  better  of  you.  Now,  are 
JoaaatiBfiedr 

/Tea ;  bat  I  cannot  understand  her 
dttlike  of  Ludowsky.' 

'Nor  L    But  you  expect  him  here 


very  soon,  do  you  not  1   What  are  we 
to  do  with  him  1' 

*  That  is  what  I  ask  you.  What  do 
you  think  of  this  coalition  f 

'  That  it  will  not  come  off* 
'Whyf 

*  Because  both  parties  are  too  proud 
to  make  the  advances,  and  the  more 
prudent  will  see  the  danger  of  a  fusion. 
Again,  though  we  have  a  common 
enemy,  we  have  nothing  else  in  com- 
mon, and  our  hopes  and  objects  are 
directly  at  variance.  Overtures  may  be 
made  and  received,  but  when  the  con- 
ditions of  an  alliance  come  to  be  discus- 
sed,  each  party  will  have  so  much  to 
reauire,  that  nothing  will  be  done.* 

Then  I  must  refuse  Ludowsky's 
offer  V 

'  Not  so.  You  must  accept  it,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  club  agree  to  it 
As  one  individual,  Ludowsl^  may  be 
of  use  to  us.  If  we  cannot  unite,  it 
is  at  least  worth  while  to  have  good 
information  of  the  doings  of  the  Legi- 
timists, and  to  hold  them  somewhat 
in  our  nands.' 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang. 

*  There  he  is  !*  exclaimed  Paul,  ring- 
ing his  bell  violently.  *  Fortun^*  he 
added  to  a  thin  man— very  thin  in- 
deed, with  a  face  half  comic  and  half 
melancholy,  who  at  once  entered, 
*  if  that  Ib  the  Count  Ludowsky,  ad- 
mit him,  and  show  him  in  here.  If 
any  one  else  comes  while  he  is  here, 
show  them  into  the  dining-room,  or 
still  better,  send  them  away.' 

*  In  here  f  asked  De  Coucy,  as  the 
servant  glided  out  again.  Then  I 
must  be  off.' 

'No,  no.  I  shall  want  your  advice. 
You  must  stay.' 

*  But  I  cannot  meet  the  count' 

*  No,  but  you  can  be  present  at  our 
conference.  Do  you  not  understand  ? 
I^at  closet :  there  is  a  chair  in  it' 

*  Impossible !  My  dear  Mr.  Honour- 
able ImgUshman,  me  eavesdropping? 

'Then  stay  here.' 

'  Equally  impossible.  But  I  can  go 
altogether.' 

'That  you  must  not'  And  Paul 
deliberately  pushed  him  into  the 
closet,  ana  shut  the  door,  just  as 
Fortund  announced  the  count 

That  gantleman  had  not  been  two 
minutes  in  the  room  before  Fortune 
was  again  called  to  the  door  by  a 
ring. 
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Is  Mr.  Montague  at  home  T 

•Yes,  sir;  but  my  master  is  en- 
gaged on  pnvate  busmess.' 
But  I  can  wait  for  him.* 

*I  fear,  sir,  my  master*B  business 
will  last  a  considerable  time.* 

'  But  I  must  see  him  this  morning, 
and  he  might  go  out.  My  business 
with  him  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, and  cannot  be  put  off.' 

*  My  master,  sir,'  replied  Fortun^ 
eyeinff  the  stranger,  who  looked  like  a 
dun,  from  head  to  foot,  *has  given 
orders  that  no  one  should  be  ad- 
mitted.' 

'But  I  must  make  an  exception. 
Mr.  Montague,  I  know,  will  be  veiy 
much  disappointed,  if  I  go  away 
a«ain,  as  he  is  veiy  anxious  to  hear 
the  news  that  I  bring  him.' 

Fortune  began  to  relent 

'Perhaps  monsieur  would  send  in 
his  card  V 

But  monsieur  declined.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague would  not  know  his  name. 
No,  he  would  simply  wait  till  Mr. 
Montague  was  at  liberty ;  and  as  he 
accomptfuiied  his  words  with  a  veiy 
determined  push  through  the  door. 
Fortune  was  obliged  to  give  way,  ana 
ushered  him  into  the  dining-room. 
Then  retiring  to  his  little  fitchen. 
the  faithful  servitor  began  to  peel 
some  potatoes,  having  set  the  door 
open  in  such  a  manner  as  to  see  anyone 
tnat  left  the  apartment,  for  Fortune 
had  great  suspicions  of  the  honesty  of 
the  new  comer. 

The  county  meanwhile,  entered 
with  a  little  air  of  mystery,  and 
glanced  suspiciously  at  the  doors  of 
the  two  closets.  Tnen  throwing  him- 
self into  an  easy  chair,  he  exclaimed 
with  a  yawn :  '  I  am  quite  ex- 
hausted by  that  cotillon  last  night 
I  had  begun  to  think  that  my  danc- 
ing days  were  passing  away,  but 
when  one  has  a  partner  such  as  I 
had,  one  feels  quite  a  boy  a^in.' 

Paul  smiled  as  he  remenaoered  the 
red  face  of  the  said  partner. 

*She  was  decidedly  plain,'  the 
count  ran  on,  interpreting  his  smile : 
*  but  such  an  admirable  waltzer,  ana 
so  much  esprit — a  great  deal  more 
indeed  than  many  of  your  petiies 
femmes  du  mande;  quite  enchanting, 
I  assure  you.  I  haven't  had  such  a 
hop  as  that  for  these  last  five  years. 
And  how  did  you  get  on  ?    I  saw 


you  were  victimized.  But,  after  alL 
you  were  better  off  than  your  friena 
De  Coucy.  Mademoiselle  de  Ronville 
wanted  me  to  dance  the  cotillon  with 
her,  but  I  told  her  at  once  I  was 
eng^ed— alie  which  you  would  easily 
pardon,  if  you  knew  what  a  bore  that 
girl  is.' 

'  Count,'  said  Paul  gravely,  'do 
you  speak  in  this  manner  of  your 
mtendedl' 

'  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  that  is  quite  a 
myth.  Some  one  must  have  heem 
humbug^g  you.  The  fact  is  that 
the giriis  an  only  child ;  and  as  the 
baron  has  large  estates  in  Brittany, 
I  proposed  for  her  two  years  ago, 
when  I  was  somewhat  in  debt  For- 
tunately we  could  not  agree  about  the 
settlements  just  then,  so  it  haa 
dropped  through,  and  I  am  released. 
The  truth  is,  that  as  I  havea  ch&taau 
dose  to  the  baron's,  I  am  obliged  to 
be  civiL  and  the  world,  which  never 
gives  the  devil  his  due,  bQlieves  I 
am  still  looking  out  for  the  money. 
And  then  papa  and  mamma  love  me 
like  a  son,  and  have  some  idea,  poor 
creatures,  that  I  shall  still  marry  their 
daughter.  But  though  she  is  hand- 
some, and  will  have  a  veiy  pretty 
property,  I  can't  stand  her  stupidity 
ana  her  pious  airs.' 

Meanwhile  the  stranger  in  the 
dining-room  had  cast  a  practised  eye 
round  the  place,  and  at  once  guessed 
that  the  door  in  the  comer  deserved 
inspection.  He  ther^ore  opened  it, 
and  entered  a  kind  of  long  closet  with 
another  door  at  the  other  end.  A 
well-known  voice  from  the  room 
within  drew  him  to  this  door,  and  he 
applied  his  ear  to  the  creak  in  it, 
just  in  time  to  hear  this  last  speech 
of  the  count's. 

'The  vile  hypocrite!'  murmured 
the  stranger  to  himself.  Then  he 
added,  'But  this  is  fortunate.  These 
words  may  one  day  be  valuable  ;  and 
as  these  two  seem  to  be  here  alone,  I 
may  perhaps  make  a  good  thing  of 
this  (uoset 

He  redoubled  his  attention,  and 
the  conversation  proceeded  thus  : — 

Paul.—'  I  did  not  find  her  stupid, 
but  cold.' 

Count,— *JuBt  what  the  world  caUa 
it  in  the  case  of  a  beauty,  like  Made- 
leine.  If  she  had  the  face  of  my 
partner,  for  instance,  people  would 
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call  it  stupidity  in  her;  not  cold- 
ness' 

/*a«/L— '  Pardon  me,  count,  my 
cariosity;  you  say  your  engagement 
is  broken  off)' 

Count, — *  Yee  and  no.  With  her  it 
is  quite  sa  But,  as  I  said,  the  de- 
luded parentage  still  hope  :  though,  I 
am  sure,  they  nave  no  earthly  induce- 
ment to  do  80.  However,  if  you  find 
her  more  amusing  than  I  do,  you  are 
quite  at  liberty  to  nut  in  your  claim. 
I  only  warn  you  that  she  is  a  most 
peculiar  young  lady,  and  will,  in  all 
probability,  treat  you  in  a  manner 
that  will  border  on  rudeness,' 

Paul, — *  You  are  very  kind,  count, 
bat  really  I  have  too  much  business 
on  hand  now  to  think  of  marrying.' 

Count  (not  the  less  satisfied  that 
Pliul  will  take  the  bait).— *  And  so 
haveL  Andthatbringsmetospeakof 
oor  last  night's  conversation.  Have 
you  seen  De  Coucy  since  V 

Paul. — '  I  spoke  to  him  last  night' 

Count. — *  What  does  he  say  to  my 
proposal?' 

Paul,—'  He  is  anxious  to  know  the 
conditions  that  the  Faubourg  club 
offers  to  make.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  has  very  little  hopes  that  our 
party  will  accede  to  them,  whatever 
they  may  be.' 

'  And  yet  you  said  that  the  question 
had  already  been  mooted  V 

'Yes,  but  not  favourably  received.' 

*WeU,  I  have  come  this  morning 
empowered  to  make  definite  proposals. 
We  suggest,  first  of  all,  that  a  proper 
interchange  of  members  should  take 
place  with  a  view  to  facilitate  future 
negotiations ;  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  influential  men  of  each  club 
should  be  sworn  into  the  other.' 

'  There  is  no  great  difficult  in  that, 
provided  men  can  be  found  in  each  to 
take  the  requisite  oath.' 

'  Oh !  in  an  affair  like  this,  a  little 
absolution  will  be  allowed  to  one's 
conscience  in  consideration  of  the 
public  good  to  ensue.  I  for  one  shall 
be  rea<nr  to  take  any  oath.' 

'And  abide  the  awful  consequences 
ofalneadi  of  faith?' 

'Which  there  is  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  my  committing.' 

'Well,  granting  that  that  arrange- 
ment can  be  n^e,  what  do  you 
propose  next  f 

'The  object  of  a  coalition  of  two 


parties  with  such  opposite  interests 
as  ours,  can  only  oe  demolition. 
When  that  is  effected  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  draw  out  the  designs  for  a 
reconstruction.' 

'You  are  a  bad  architect,  count. 
Do  you  think  men  in  earnest,  as  we 
are,  will  consent  to  aid  you  in  pulling 
down  a  palace  when  they  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  a  prison  or  a  manu- 
factory that  will  be  built  upon  its 
foundations  ?' 

'True.  But  when  that  palace  is  a 
dying  evil  in  the  ears  of  both  parties, 
so  that  they  can  no  longer  endure 
it?' 

*  But  the  prison  in  which  you  would 
lock  us  up  would  be  a  worse  evil  still 
for  us.' 

'Well,  my  dear  fellow,  the  meta- 
phor is  not  interesting.  I  can  only 
go  the  length  of  my  instructions. 
But,  on  my  own  responsibility,  I  may 
say.  that  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
witn  however  free  a  parliament, 
would  be  more  acceptable  to  us  than 
the  present  government' 

'  Count,'  replied  Paul  firmly,  *  Clare- 
mont  has  seen  the  last  sovereim  that 
the  Frendi  people  will  have  allowed 
to  dupe  them  with  that  sugared  poison 
— a  constitutional  monarchy.' 

'  You  are  an  Englishman,  and  say 
this?' 

*  Yes,  because  I  speak  from  a  French 
point  of  view.  A  free  parliament 
under  a  monarch  can  only  succeed 
where  there  is  a  middle  class  and  no 
subversive  parties.  It  succeeds  now 
in  England  and  Belgium  on  those 
conditions.  In  France  there  is  no 
middle  class,  and  it  will  take  many  re- 
volutions and  man^r  changes  to  amal- 
gamate the  several  interests  that  hold 
the  country.  Take  the  Imperialists, 
for  instance.  If  any  party  should 
have  died  out  in  these  five-and-thirty 
years,  it  was  surely  that  which  wor- 
shipped the  Corsican,  and  yet  we  see 
what  even  the  echo  of  his  name  could 
do  to  revive  all  its  energies.  Again, 
through  how  much  disappointment, 
through  how  much  even  of  ridicule, 
unjustly  awarded,  it  is  true,  has  your 
own  party  lived  !  It  will  take  years 
of  gradual  radical  change  of  national 
character  to  destroy  the  Napoleonists 
and  the  Legitimists.  And  as  for 
Republicanism,  it  must  exist  in  France, 
as  long  as  the   people   exists  a^^ 
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Btanres.  No,  there  are  only  two 
goTemors  that  can  hold  the  reins 
now  for  any  length  of  time— a  mili- 
tary despot  or  an  extreme  republic 
I  do  not  say  a  Socialist  Republic,  for 
that  requires  its  way  to  be  paved 
first  Socialism  cannot  be  enforced, 
it  must  grow.  But  I  mean  a  republic 
which  is  not  "  moderate,"  which  has 
no  president,  which  can  stand  without 
the  army^  by  means  of  the  proper 
organization  of  the  popular  classes, 
and  which  will  make  no  weak 
compromises  between  liberty  and 
respectability.  Liberty,  entire  and 
unrestrained,  must  be  given  in.  It 
will  be  abused  at  first,  but,  if  time  be 
cranted,  it  will  most  certainly  find  its 
balance  again.' 

The  count  smiled  incredulously. 

'  Have  you  any  right  to  say  this 
with  '93  and  '48  still  fresh  in  your 
memory?' 

*  Yes,'   answered  Paul,   proudly. 

*  As  for  the  first  revolution,  the  French 
are  now  quite  another  nation.  Sixty 
years  have  taught  you  to  smoke  and 
to  love  money.  The  first  has  calmed 
your  passions.  The  second  has  raised 
the  position  of  the  bourgeois.  Then, 
as  to  '48, 1  deny  that  it  can  be  cited 
af;ain8t  us.  All  revolutions  must  be- 
gm  as  it  did.  But  a  fair  trial  was 
not  given  it.  France  was  not  patient 
enough  to  let  the  fury  of  a  mushroom 
press  work  itself  out,  and  the  moder- 
ate government  in  qualifying  liberty 
smoothed  the  path  for  despotism.' 

At  this  moment  Fortund  threw 
open  the  door,  and  stood  pale  and 
trembling;  in  the  threshold. 

'Oh,  sir,'  he  cried,  with  a  look  of 
despair  that  was  perfectly  ludicrous. 

•  Oh,  sir,  forgive  me  !  I  have  been 
three  years  in  your  service,  and  have 
never  disobeyed  your  orders  before. 
Sir,  I  have  an  aged  mother,  whom 
I  support,  and  a  blind  sister  who 
lives  with  her.  Sir,  if  you  dismiss 
me  we  must  starve— all  starve. 
Oh,  sir,  have  pity  on  me,  on  my 
aged  mother,  on  my  blind  sister.' 

*What  on  earth  is  the  matter?' 
cried  Paul  in  amazement 

'Is  the  man  mad  V  said  the  count, 
laughing. 

*  Sir,  if  you  will  listen  to  me  I 
will  tell  you  alL  I  will  confess,  sir, 
but  I  implore  you  to  have  mercy.' 

'Goon,  goon.' 


'Well,  sir,  you  gave  orders  that  no 
one  was  to  be  admitted,  did  you  not?' 

'  Yes,  and  you  have  oroken  them?* 

'  Oh,  sir,  do  not  say  so.  I  was 
forced  :  I  was  over-persuaded.' 

'Well,  but  is  there  any  harm 
done?' 

*  Well,  monsieur,  listen.  Two 
minutes  after  Monsieur  le  Comte  had 
arrived  I  heard  a  ring  at  the  belL  I 
opened  the  door,  and  a  man  asked  if 
monsieur  was  at  home.  I  told  him 
monsieur  could  not  see  him.' 

'What  was  he  like?' 

'A  young  man,  sir,  rather  well- 
looking,  with  a  respectable  appear- 
ance, which  deceived  me.  I  took  him 
for  one  of  monsieur*s  tradespeoftle. 
He  was  tall  and  well-inad&  with 
short  brown  curly  hair,  ana  little 
whiskers  on  each  side  of  the  face.' 

'  Was  he  an  "RnylialiTnft.n  ? ' 

'No,  sir,  from  nis  way  of  speak- 
ing, I  should  say  a  west  countryman, 
from  Brittany  or  La  Vend^' 

'  Well,  make  haste,  what  did  he 
do?' 

'  Well,  sir,  he  said  he  had  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  com- 
municate to  monsieur,  which  mon- 
sieur would  be  very  glad  to  know 
of.' 

'Ah!' 

'  Sir,  I  still  objected.  I  dared  not 
disobey  monsieur's  orders,  but  the 
youn£[  man  pushed  his  way  in,  and 
thinking  from  his  fftmiliar  manner 
that  he  was  known  to  monsieur,  I 
yielded  weakly — oh  !  very  weakly,  I 
confess-— and  showed  him  into  the 
dioing-room.' 

'Where  he  is  now?' 

'  Oh  !  sir,  wait  a  minute — ' 

'  Is  he  gone,  nuin,  or  not  ? ' 

'  Oh,  sir,  we  are  ruined  if  you  do 
not  hear  me !  I  left  the  kitchen-door 
open.  I  was  peeling  the  potatoes  for 
monsieur's  breakfast  I  thought  I 
could  see,  or  at  least  hear,  if  any  one 
went  out' 

'  Oh,  I  see^'  said  Paul  severely — 
but  reallv  exnoying  the  man's  confu- 
sion. 'You  have  allowed  me  to  be 
robbed,  M.  Fortund' 

Fortune  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
stretched  out  his  hands  imploringly. 

'  Oh,  sir,  remember  mv  aged 
mother,  have  pity  on  m^blina  sister  ; 
do  not  ruin  us,  do  not  loll  us  !•' 

' Oome,  come,  finishyour.stoiy.' 
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'Well,  sir,  the  plate  was  in  the 
dioDing-rooiiL* 

'  FvMre  I  then  we  are  robbed.' 

'Do  not  say  so,  monsieur.  I  have 
not  had  the  courage  to  look.  But  the 
man  is  gone,  and  must  have  taken 
sconething ;  oh,  sir  !  oh,  sir  !** 

And  Fortune  fell  to  sobbing.  Paul 
quietly  got  up,  and  drew  the  servant 
after  him  into  the  passage,  and  thence 
into  the  dining-room,  where,  to  his 
amusement,  and  Fortune's  delieht, 
they  saw  the  stranger  stanmug 
quietly  at  the  window,  having  wisely 
left  tiie  closet  at  the  first  exclamation 
of  the  servant 

'Who  is  this,  Fortune?' 

The  poor  man  turned  naler  than 
ever,  and  murmuring  someming  about 
the  power  of  invisibili^,  and  the 
arch-fiend,  crept  timidly  to  the  side- 
boaid  ana  opened  it 
/We  are  saved,  sir,  t^e  plate  is 
hereT 

Hie  stranger  turned  and  bowed  re- 
spectfully. 

'What  is  the  meaning  of  this, sir?* 
aid  Mcmtague,  gravely.  '  My  servant 
tells  me  HSbX  you  were  not  in  the 
room  a  minute  ago.* 

'Then,  sir,  your  servant  must  be 
somewhat  shortsighted.  I  have  not 
quitted  this  window.' 

'  Oh,  mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu ! '  ex- 
claimed the  wretched  Fortune 

'  And  what  is  your  business  here, 
or  ? '  Paul  asked  severely. 

The  stranger  replied  by  drawing 
three  fingers  across  his  forehead. 
Paul  mechanically  gave  the  an- 
swer. 

*  Fortun^  you  may  go.' 

Then  shutting  the  door  close  after 
the  thin  serving-man.  he  approached 
the  stranger,  and  looked  searchingly 
into  his  face. 

'I  presume  I  am  speaking  to  Mr. 
IW  Montague  ? ' 

*Yes,  sir.  But  I  do  not  know 
you.' 

'  My  name  is  Antoine  Lefebvre.  I 
oome  from  Nantes,  and  I  am  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Paul  Mon- 
tarn.' 

^Fnan-r 

/From  the  President  of  the  Pro- 

yindal  Ckmimittee,'  replied  the  other, 

lovering  his  voice,  and  drawing  a 

letter  from  his  breast-pocket. 

Paul  opened  it,  and  turned  it  over 


and  over,  but  saw  nothing  written 
on  it 

'  I  believe  the  ink  is  sympathetic,' 
suggested  the  stranger. 

Ah  !  just  so  ;  and  lighting  a  can- 
dle, Paul  held  it  up  and  dried  it 
slowly,  till  one  bv  one  the  characters 
^me  out  first  yellow,  and  then  black. 
The  letter  was  written  in  masonic 
cypher,  a  series  of  angles  and  paral- 
lelograms, some  with  a  dot  on  them, 
some  without,  which  Paul  read  with 
ease,  as  follows : — 

*  We  send  you  our  well-beloved 
brother  and  fellow-craftsman,  Antoine 
Lefebvre,  well  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  square  and  compasses ;  and  one 
who  can  readily  turn  the  rough  aMar 
into  the  perfect  cube.  We  have  sent 
him  to  you,  because  we  know  that 
the  Grand-Master  has  too  much  busi- 
ness on  hand  topay  him  the  attention 
which  we  wish  him  to  receive.  We 
request  that  you  will  initiate  him  into 
the  Grand-Lodge^  and  that  you  will 
make  good  use  or  his  services,  which 
he  is  very  zealous  in  proffering.  We 
have  sent  him  to  Paris  for  the  express 
purpose  of  assisting  vou  to  build  our 
glorious  temple,  ana  he  will  com- 
municate to  you,  and  to  the  Grand- 
Master  only,  some  suggestions  and 
proposals  wnich  we  deem  it  hazard- 
ous to  commit  to  writing.  May  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  universe  keep 
you! 

(Signed)    '  The  W.  M»  Nantes.' 

There  was  no  name  affixed.  Paul 
reflected  a  moment 

'  If  you  are  not  pressed  for  time, 
and  can  wait  five  or  ten  minutes  till 
I  have  got  rid  of  a  friend  who  is  in 
my  study.  I  will  introduce  you  to 
tiie  Grand-Master  himself,  and  you 
had  better  reserve  your  conmiumca- 
tions  till  then.' 

The  stranger  bowed. 

Meanwhile,  curiosity  had  been  at 
work  in  the  count 

'  These  closets  are  very  mysterious.' 
he  murmured,  when  Paul  was  well 
out  of  the  room.  '  I  must  just  steal 
a  look  at  theuL  It  may  oe  useful 
some  day.' 

He  then  went  on  tiptoe  first  to  that 
in  which  De  Coupy  was  hidden,  and 
tried  the  door,  but  finding  it  bolted 
inside,  he  shook  his  head  very  doubt- 
fully, and  carefully  made  his  way  to 
the  other  one.     He  found  the  door 
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of  this  one  open,  and  hearinc  the 
voices  in  the  next  room,  slipped  into 
the  long  closet,  and  applied  his  ear  to 
the  door  next  to  the  oining-roonL 

*  Ha  !  this  is  good,'  thought  he  ; 
'this  same  stranger  is  a  mason,  it 
would  seem.  Perhaps  I  shall  pick  up 
as  much  information  this  way  as  by 
being  initiated.  I  can  always  slip 
out  again  when  I  hear  Montague 
making  a  move.* 

But  for  all  the  cunning  of  the  fox, 
his  hole  will  sometimes  be  stopped  up, 
and  the  count  was  destined  to  be 
more  perplexed  than  enlightened  on 
that  day.  For  De  Coucy  had  heard 
his  movements,  and  guessed  that  he 
might  possibly  be  listening  to  some- 
thmg  which  ne  ought  not  to  hear. 
He  therefore  issued  quietly  from  his 
lurking-place,  very  softly  turned  the 
key  in  the  door  of  the  long  closet, 
and,  taking  a  seat,  quietly  waited  the 
result 

The  moment  the  unconscious  coimt 
heard  Paul  moving  towards  the  pas- 
sage, he  rushed  back  to  the  door  which 
commimicated  with  the  study,  and 
made  desperate  eflforts  to  open  it, 
which  De  Coucy  listened  to  with 
malicious  delight 

'  Sacr^  mille  noms  d*un  nom !'  growl- 
ed the  Count  furiously.  *  This  cursed 
door  closes  with  a  spring.  I  must 
take  my  chance  and  escape  by  the 
other.    Confound  that  stranger !' 

At  the  same  moment  the  said  exe- 
crated individual  returned  to  his  lis- 
tening-place, fearful  of  losing  a  single 
word  of  the  conversation  between  the 
Count  and  Paul ;  and  the  two  listen- 
ers met  face  to  face  at  the  door.  Mu- 
tually convicted,  and  mutually  afraid 
of  one  another,  for  each  was  in  the 
other's  power,  the  two  stood  for  a 
moment  in  silent  confusion  of  mind. 
But  it  took  no  long  time  to  see  which 
of  ijiem  had  the  advantage.  The 
count  was  only  an  amateur  m  the  art 
of  eaves-dropping;  to  the  Breton  it 
was  paxt  of  his  profession.  Again, 
the  fireton  knew  the  count,  but  now 
was  the  count  to  remember  a  mere 
Breton  gamekeeper  ?  Antoine,  there- 
fore, smiled  with  glee,  as  he  saw  that 
he  had  caught  his  enemy. 

'  Aha !'  cried  he,  '  I  thought  so.  I 
fancied  there  was  a  listener  some- 
where within  a  dozen  yards,  and  it 
seems  I  am  right* 


*  Allow  me  to  pass  immediately,' 
said  the  count  haughtily. 

*  What !  after  you  have  heard  every 
syllable  of  a  private  and  particular 
conversation  between  me  and  Mr. 
Montague?  You  must  be  mad,  my 
dear  sir!* 

The  position  of  the  count  was  at 
best  provoking,  but  the  coolness  of 
this  inferior  creature,  who  dared  to 
oppose  him,  made  it  ten  times  more 
intolerable.  He  measured  the  Bre- 
ton's stalwart  figure  with  his  eye,  and 
half  raised  his  fist  But  the  other 
kept  his  ground  quietly,  and  only 
laughed.  The  count  made  an  attempt 
to  push  by  him,  but  failed  si^pially. 
Then  he  was  silent  a  moment  and 
reflected,  l^e  Breton  saw  the  change 
with  pleasure,  and  at  once  took  ad- 
vantage of  it 

*  I  b^,  sir,  that  you  will  be  reas<^- 
able.  I  put  it  to  you  whether  you 
would  yourself  allow  a  man  to  escape 
who  had  overheard  a  conversation  of 
the  private  nature  of  which  ours  has 
been?' 

*  But,  my  good  fellow !'  shuffled  the 
count,  '  I  have  not  listened  to  a 
syllable.  You  cannot,  you  dare  not, 
impute  such  a  thing  to  me.  I  was 
merely  anxious  to  make  my  way  from 
the  next  room  to  this  in  search  of  Mr. 
Montague.' 

'  Mr.  Montague  is  in  the  next  room ; 
you  can  go  to  him  through  that  other 
door.' 

'No.  it  has  shut  on  me  with  a 
spring. 

'  On,  then,  I  can  call  Mr.  Montague 
here,  and  take  his  opinion  on  the 

matter.  Mr.  Mont ,'  and  he  began 

calling. 

'Stop,  stop,  for  heaven's  sake  !* 

'  I  thought  you  wanted  Mr.  Mon- 
tague?' 

But  I  prefer  going  to  hina.' 

'  But  I  cannot  allow  you  to  do  sa' 

'  Allow  me,  indeed !  Who  are  you, 
man,  to  talk  of  allowing  the  Count 
Ludowsky.' 

'  Oh !  a  count,  is  it  ?  oh,  indeed,  a 
thousand  pardons,  M.  le  Comte,'  said 
Antoine,  m  a  tone  of  mock  servility. 
•  Fancy  what  a  fortunate  man  I  am 
to  be  speaking  to  a  count ! ' 

'A  truce  to  this  nonsense.  Will 
you  let  me  pass  or  not  V 

'  Oh !  M.  le  Comte,  if  you  only 
knew  what  pain  it  gives  me  to  refuse 
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yon.    Bat  it  is  impossible,  quite  im- 
poflsiUe!* 

Hie  ooont^  in  rage  and  despair,  and 
fetrfui  of  making  the  least  noise  that 
oodd  attract  Pam's  attention,  took  to 
the  last  resKvt,  and  drew  out  a  porte- 
moDiude  foil  of  gold. 

'  flow  much  will  satisfy  you  to  let 
me  MSB,  niv  sood  man  r 

'  Oh !  M.  le  Comte,  you  cannot 
mean  that;  you  cannot  be  so  impo- 
lite,  so  ill-bred,  I  may  say,  as  to  oner 
money  to  me.  You  a  count,  too !  Do 
joa  not  know,  count,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  first  rules  of  good  breeding  never 
to  insult  an  inferior?  U  I  were  a 
ooont  now,  you  mi^t  have  done  it 
with  inipunity,  for  I  have  heard  that 
lome  of  them  are  averse  to  a  bribe! 
battome— abourgeois— fie,count,fie !' 

Foiled  a^;ain,  the  count  turned  his 
back  hnpatiently  on  his  cruel  mocker, 
and  stamped  his  foot 

*  Count,  be  reasonable,'  said  Antoine, 
wddenly  moved  by  a  new  idea ;  *  let 
QB  make  honourable  conditions.  In 
a  few  minutes  at  most  Mr.  Montague 
will  seek  you  here,  as  he  is,  doubtless, 
akeadv  looking  for  you  elsewhere,  ana 
your  doaracter  for  honour  will  be  gone. 
Make  me  one  promise,  and  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  save  ^our  reputation.  Say 
tiiat  if,  by  accident— of  course,  by 
accident— you  have  overheard  a  single 
word  of  my  'conversation  with  Mr. 
Montague,  you  swear  never  to  repeat 
it    mUyoudoso?' 

'With  pleasure,  since  I  have  not 
heard  a  word  of  this  mysterious  con- 
versation.' 

'So  much  the  better.  Then  you 
swear  itr 

'  I  swear  it    Now  let  me  go.' 

'  Count)  count,  do  not  be  rash !  K 
yoa  stir,  you  are  done  for.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague's servant,  perhaps  Montague 
himself,  will  see  you  in  your  flight 
You  will  be  discovered.  On  the  omer 
hand,  they  will  believe  now  that  jrou 
left  the  apartment  altogether  during 
our  conversation.  You  must  remain. 
For  your  better  security  I  shall  lock 
yon  in  and  take  the  key,  so  that  no 
one  can  discover  jou ;  and  then,  when 
a  safe  opportuml^  presents  itself,  I 
will  maniage  to  release  you.' 

'  Do  yon  think  I  can  be  taken  in 
py  soch  trickery,  man  ]' 

'Oh,  as  you  like  it!  You  have 
•worn  to  keep  my  secret— I  have  pro- 


mised to  preserve  your  reputation  as 
a  man  of  nonour.  If  you  impede  me 
in  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise,  I 
shall  take  my  own  measures.' 

The  dread  of  discovery  at  length 
overcame  Ludowsky.  Antoine  turned 
the  key  upon  him,  and  then  looking 
round^  beneld  in  the  doorway  the 
laughmg  faces  of  Paul  and  De  Coucy, 
who  had  come  to  watch  the  upshot  of 
the  adventure. 

Paul  beckoned  silently  to  Antoine, 
and  all  three  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  which  was  quite  out  of  reach  of 
the  count's  sharp  ears. 

*  You  see,'  began  Paul, '  he  has  not 
heard  a  woid  in  our  interview  that  he 
could  use  a^inst  us.  Fortunately  I 
did  not  read  the  letter  aloud.' 

*  But,  sir,'  the  Breton  put  in,  '  he  is 
now  aware  that  we  have  a  branch  at 
Nantes.  He  knows  my  name.  He 
knows  that  I  am  sent  with  a  particu- 
lar missive ;  and  if  my  conversation 
with  him  has  irritated  him  to  any 
degree,  he  might  choose  to  denounce 
me  the  moment  he  was  free.' 

*Then  what  are  we  to  do  with 
himr 

'  Punish  him,  in  the  first  place,  for 
his  curiosity,  sir,  by  keepmg  him 
locked  up  there  for  a  few  hours.' 

'  Yes,  and  then  more  incensed  than 
ever  he  will  denounce  us  alL' 

'  My  dear  Montague,'  interrupted 
De  Coupy,  'you  do.  not  see  our  oro- 
ther's  drift  He  means  that  we  should 
make  a  mason  of  him,  after  intimi- 
dating him  with  a  lengthened  im- 
prisonment. Do  not  suppose  that  I 
blame  the  count,  for.  owing  to  your 
wicked  compulsion,  I  nave  b^n  forced 
to  do  myself  what  he  has  done.  But 
he  is  too  dan^rous  a  man  to  have  for 
an  enemy.  This  very  circumstance 
shows  his  sharpness  and  his  want  of 
principle.  We  must  make  him  one  of 
us.' 

*  Then  we  w^l  hold  a  lodge  of  em- 
ergency to-night  in  the  study.  We 
shall  only  have  time  to  collect  a  quo- 
rum, but  it  will  be  just  as  well,  for 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  ini- 
tiating our  brother  here.' 

Antoine  bowed. 

'And  now,'  continued  Paul,  we 
are  going  to  breakfast  in  about  half- 
an-hour.  Will  you  not  join  us,  brother 
Lefebvre  1  We  can  give  the  count  the 
benefit  of  our  conversation,  and  I 
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mise  jou  we  shall  myBtify  him  not  a  LefebTie— AntoinedeBdou— Antoine. 

little.    He  shall  leam  that  listeners  Legrand,  whicheyer  you  call  younelf, 

never  hear  any  good  of  themselyes.'  fortune  still  favours  you,  and  this  time 

'  You  are  very  kind,  sir,'  replied  An-  you  have  acted  your  part  no  worse 

toine,  *  but  my  business  will  not  per-  than  usual' 

mit  me  to  join  you.    Besides,  I  have  Muttering  thus  to  himself,  the  pro- 

break£utea  abready.'  fessional  spy  went  home,  changeci  his 

He  bowed  himself  out,  and  rushed  disguise,  and  then  repaired  to  the 

down  the  stairs  laughing  to  himself,  minister's  to  report  -prognm  and  t»> 

*  Ah !  my  little  Antome— Antoine  ceive  fresh  orders. 
{To  be  continued.) 
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No.  IX.-MOODY'S  SECOND  OFFER 

BY  MOODY  BOBINSON,  ESQUIBB. 

No  gull  BO  gullible  as  he  that  gulls. 

The  truth  is  quite  enough  to  take  him  in, 

Its  simplenese  his  craftiness  annuls, 

Or,  all  suspicious,  when  he  thinks  to  win 

By  acting  as  'twere  falsehoods  that  you  told  him. 

He  finds  that  by  his  very  craft  you've  sold  him. 

And  similar  it  is  with  those  old  beaux 
Who've  spent  a  life  of  lounging  and  flirtation ; 
For  none  more  quick  by  woman  are  laid  low, 
Or  plunge  in  dancer  with  less  hesitation^ 
Where  on  themselves  is  tum'd  their  ancient  battery 
Of  sham  advances,  and  false  empty  flattery. 

Thus  'twas  with  Moody,  as  hereafter  seen  ; 

Meantime  his  reputation  had  recover'd 

From  the  bad  name  in  which  it  Ions  had  been 

When  erst  from  fere  to  fere  he  weakly  hover'd. 

But  now  to  alL  indifferent^— a  Plato, 

Each  woman  tnought  that  she  could  fix  his  fate,  oh ! 

And  so  when  Moody,  after  London's  season, 
Where  he  had  lounged  about  with  silent  eyes, 
Went  o'er  to  Paris,  not  with  any  reason 
Save  his  ennui,  discovered  in  surprise. 
Now  that  he'd  pass'd  the  limits  of  all  passion, 
That  all  the  women  loved  him  from  compassion. 

I  know  not  why,  but  when  a  man  is  hipp'd 
From  sickness  of  the  world,  or  chances  slipt 
Looks  ^mly  sad  and  stiff  as  any  poker- 
Sallow  in  features  as  a  constant  smoker. 
Still  neat  in  dress,  but  seemingly  half-fed. 
The  ladies  always  vote  him  thoroughbred. 

But  BO  it  is^— at  every  ball  you*ll  see 

Some  tall  grave  figure,  like  a  spectral  tree 

Or  *  ancient  mariner'  congeal'd  in  ice ; 

Just  ask  your  faVrite  flirt— she'll  say  '  he's  nice.' 
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And  then  he  stands  grim,  silent,  stately,  tall. 
Between  the  two  saloons,  or  '^nst  the  wall 
With  hat  in  hand,  as  if  nis  time  were  past, 
Althoiu^h  he  ever  stays  until  the  last 
A  ripple  of  a  smile,  whene'er  addressed. 
He  tamtly  lifts,  as  if  his  smiles  were  blessed ; 
Or  down  at  supper  talks  a  fun*ral  chat. 
But  takes  no  supper,— far  too  sad  for  that ; 
His  promenade,  the  streets  *twixt  light  ana  dark, 
He  cannot  conaesoend  *  to  do  the  park.* 

Meet  him  at  dinner,— as  it  would  be  rude 

Not  to  reply— he'll  talk  if  you'll  intrude 

Your  conversation  first,  although  awhile 

He'll  answer  only  with  that  death-like  smile. 

Be  bold,  talk  on, — and  then  he'll  condescend 

To  ffuile  you  on  your  way,  until  you  end ; 

Hell  slowly  answer,  all  inflection  scorning. 

Dreary  as  city-bell  on  Sunday  morning. 

And  then  his  views  about  those  common  matters. 

Concerning  which  a  dinner-party  chatters. 

Will  quite  upset  your  mind,— in  short  or  long 

Both  you  and  all  the  world  besides  are  wrone ; 

Your  cherish'd  heroes  from  their  places  tumbled 

With  such  a  quiet  firmness  that  you're  humbled, 

You  dare  not  answer,  for  you  feel  admonish'd. 

He's  won  a  point  in  seeing  you  astonish'd — 

You  give  polite  consent,— then  hear  with  groans 

His  setting  up  of  pigmies  on  those  stones 

Where  once  stood  giants  you  were  ever  taught 

From  early  youth  to  honour,— now  they're  nought ; 

Perhap  his  views  exhibit  copious  readmg, 

But  though  the  meal  is  full,  unwholesome  feeding ; 

Ana  thoi^  he's  seen  the  world,  known  man,  and  travell'd, 

The  art  of  finding  fault  has  sole  unravell'd. 

As  thus  the  world's  applauded  are,  o'erthrown, 

He's  forc^  to  raise  some  dwarflings  of  his  own, 

Yet  all  so  lanffuid— it's  nor  here  nor  there 

What  the  world  thinks,  indeed  he  doesn't  car& 

He  talks  and  talks  (although  he  sees  your  fright), 

As  if  it  were  absurd  that  he's  not  right ; 

And  yet  in  truth  it's  all  a  clever  blind 

To  hide  undoubted  shallowness  of  mind, 

That  stiffen'd  air,  that  silent  sadden'd  smile, 

(As  if  he  bore  with  this  world  for  a  while) 

That  public  way,— to  be  from  all  a  shrinker. 

Are  all  the  liv'ry  of  the  would-be  thinker ; 

And  open-hearted  women,  in  their  haste. 

Adore  as  real  gems  this  common  paste. 

And  Moody,  who'd  found  a  natural  part 

Had  ceased  to  be  his,  when  ceased  the  heart 

To  beat  with  the  pulse  of  unblemish'd  youth, 

And  the  cheek's  bloom  had  fled  with  the  bloom  of  trutL 

Determined  to  don  this  solemn  guise. 

As  the  easiest  to  learn  of  all  Fashion's  lies. 

He  closely  watched,  and  he  studied  long^ 

But  he  wouldn't  come  out  till  he  felt  quite  strong 

In  the  solemn  part,  which  should  win  nis  way 

With  the  belles  from  whose  favour  he'd  fall'n  »w^y^^  GoOqIc 
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And  as  in  this  town  he  was  too  well  known, 

He  commenced  in  Paris,  where  all  alone 

He  could  act  his  part,  for  there  to  be  gay 

Is  the  effort  of  all  from  over  the  way ; 

And  9avanB  there  (if  they  own  a  shirt) 

Attend  the  saloons  in  a  suit  of  dirt, 

And  a  real  thinking  man,  who's  perfectly  clean 

And  not  to  be  smelt,  is  a  thiug  to  be  seen ; 

So  working  his  r61e,  to  suit  his  age, 

Our  hero  soon  was  quite  the  rage. 

Many  the  efforts  to  pierce  the  mystery 

Of  humbug  Moody's  common  history  ; 

Some  said  that,  in  some  other  clime, 

He  must  have  committed  some  horrid  crime,— 

An  awkward  rumour  he  wish*d  to  cease, 

As  it  brought  two  calls  from  the  French  police, 

Which  almost  caused  his  ecUU  to  fall, 

As  it  nearly  came  out  he  was  nothing  at  alL 

The  middle-aged  ladies  in  ^ss  opined . 

That  his  soul  was  bow*d  with  his  mighty  mind  ; 

While  the  younger  expressed  their  firm  belief 

That  his  heart  had  been  sear'd  with  some  fearful  grief. 

His  mournful  air,  and  his  low  replies. 

The  mysterious  look  of  his  dreamy  eyes. 

Convinced  each  one  'twas  her  special  mission 

To  find  some  balm  for  his  sad  condition. 

Amongst  these  latter  (and  there  were  plenty) 
Was  a  fair  young  widow  of  eight-and-twenty  ; 
She  had  marrieayoung  to  this  pious  end, 
To  console  the  age  of  her  father's  friend  ; 
At  least  so  'twas  said,  but  'twas  also  clear. 
That  the  lonely  friend  had  ten  thousand  a  year. 
It  was  agreed  that  his  married  nurse 
Should,  after  his  death,  possess  his  purse  ; 
But  the  sly  old  man  bequeathed  his  Katie 
His  whole;  but,  *  durante  viduitate ' — 
A  jealous  proviso,  by  which  his  *  tin' 
Would  go,  if  she  wed,  to  the  next  of  kin. 

Now,  by  ill  luck,  the  next  of  kin  was  wedded, 
So  that  no  hopes  could  hold  in  that  direction  ; 
Thus  forced  to  yield  to  that  by  widows  dreaded, 
And  being  too  full  of  life  to  court  dejection, 
She  took  the  all  that  in  her  power  lay. 
And  gave  full  vein  to  follies  of  the  day. 

At  first  she  revell'd  in  her  love  of  dress. 

Her  opera-box,  society,  her  carriage  ; 

She  liked  them  all,  but  found  to  her  distress 

They  soon  grew  stale  without  the  hope  of  marriage, 

And  early  found  her  constitution  failmg. 

But  took  to  quacks  instead  of  useless  wailing. 

At  first  she  tried  the  '  pathies,*' then  the  waters 

Of  all  the  baths  of  every  kind  and  nation. 

Insured  to  wash  from  pleasure's  sons  and  daughters, 

The  tender'st  ailments  of  their  own  creation  ; 

But  not,  alas !  she  found,  as  on  she  went. 

From  sicken'd  hearts  the  canker  discontent.       C^r^r^n]o 
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The  mind  must  work  to  raise  the  constitution, 
And  80  she  took  to  science  and  geolo^ ; 
And  full-dress  lectures  at  the  Institution, 
That  give  to  idle  folks  a  new  apology 
For  talking  large,  unconscious  of  their  parody, 
On  all  they  hear  from  glib  Professor  Faraday. 

At  length  she  went  to  Paris,  where  she  made 
The  best  of  her  fine  fortune,  and  her  figure. 
And  spun  out  folly,  not  at  all  afraid 
Of  being  talk'd  of  with^an  over-rigour  ; 
Not  that  French  morals  are  so  very  hazy. 
But  that  the  French  consider  us  half  crazy. 

But  such  her  curiosity  and  zeal, 
She  soon  used  up  what  Paris  had  to  show  ; 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  art,  she  felt  the  real 
Alone  could  keep  her  life  from  being  fdow, 
So,  having  tried  life's  vulgarer  solutions. 
She  took  to  politics  and  revolutions. 

Now,  |)olitics  in  France  are  (}uite  unlike 
The  thin^  so  christen'd  in  this  foggy  land  ; 
Our  patnots*  fancies  it  did  never  strike, 
In  ladies*  drawing-rooms  to  take  their  stand, 
To  mix  their  patriot  loves  with  lighter  loves. 
And  ctush  a  dynasty  in  white  kidgloves. 

We  work  reform  in  journals,  public  meetings, 
In  long  debates,  committees,  and  societies, 
In  speechifying-dinners,  hustings'-greetings, — 
All  with  much  labour  and  sobneties  ; 
But  politics  in  France  are  lively—no  fatigue,— 
All  murder,  love,  society,  intrigue. 

And  so  the  widow  fill'd  her  bright  saloons 

With  dark  mysterious  foreigners,  and  men 

Who  brought  long  sorrows,  and  much  longer  spoons ; 

The  former  for  her  pity,  the  latter,  when 

The  groaning  board  was  crown'd  with  plenteous  supper. 

And  the  long  sorrows  of  their  stomachs  upper. 

All  kinds  of  patriots  were  assembled  there. 
From  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  Catalonia, 
From  Greece,  CorfiL  from  Erin,  and  Rag-fair  ; 
From  all  the  lands  far  north  to  Patagonia, 
E'en  one  there  was,  who  came  express  to  urge  on 
A  primal  revolution  in  Spitzbeigen. 

But  still  they  nothing  did,  except  devour. 
And  drive  the  long  narration  of  their  cares  ; 
Whilst  she  would  wonder  on  from  hour  to  hour, 
And  think  herself  the  centre  of  affiurs, 
And  fancy  that  these  toiries  in  her  bowers 
Had  influence  o'er  the  acts  of  higher  powers. 

She'd  act  herself,  her  patriotic  friends 
Talk'd  as  they  ate,  to  do  was  p'raps  a  bother ; 
She  tried  to  rouse— for  so  they  work'd  their  ends, 
That  each  re-union  only  brought  another ; 
She  would,  I  fear,  have  plotted  something  bloody. 
Had  she  not  haply  met  with  mournful  Ikwody. 
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She  almost  started  when  she  saw  him— here 
Was  the  one  being  that  her  soul  had  craved  for,— 
A  man  to  be  approached  with  silent  fear ; 
Here  was  the  bottled  interest  that  she  raved  for, 
At  once  each  patriot  seem'd  a  very  ninnv,— 
She  Bcom'd  them  all,  from  Eossutn  to  Mazzini. 

m  not  pursue  their  course  of  introduction. 
Which  much  resembled  all  such  tender  cases. 
Something  srew  up,— was  love  the  blest  proauction  ? 
*Twas  pseuoo-passion  with  its  painted  faoe& 
An  artificial  love,  whose  fountains  a  uickly  uilter, 
Unless  the  pumpia  of  fortune  drive  uie  water. 

And  then  thev  spring  alofb  with  gaudy  show. 

More  grand  than  true  love's  modest  constant  flowing, 

Though  economic  couples  set,  you  know, 

Only  on  gala  days,  such  pumps  a-going  ; 

But  here  the  fere,  with  worship  and  urbanity. 

Baited  her  friend,  and  hook*d  nim  by  his  vanity. 

The  matter  soon  was  settled,  though  the  lady 

Displayed  a  decent  portion  of  reluctance 

To  name  the  happy  day,  though  effort  made  he 

Towards  that  end  to  make  his  pretty  duck  dance, 

She  was,  in  fact,  in  treatv  for  her  tin. 

To  save  a  portion  from  the  next  of  km. 

She  swore,  unless  he*d  let  her  be  a  wife. 

She'd  be  a  widow  all  her  coming  life  ; 

Let  him  take  hal£  and  after  her  decease, 

His  family  should  have  a  large  increase. 

The  kinsman  soon  agreed  ;  she,  happy,  say. 

Met  her  fond  Moody,  and  bespoke  tne  £iy ; 

Moody  had,  too,  his  own  inferior  bother 

T*  obtain  a  larger  penny  from  his  mother. 

At  length  it  aU  was  right ;  they  met  one  eve 

To  take,  in  love  and  hope,  the  final  leave 

That  couples  do,  before  they  meet  aeain 

To  dose  the  rivets  of  the  wedding  chain  ; 

To  use  my  verse  to  tell  it,  were  to  waste  it, 

Sugar  to  you's  not  sweet  until  you  taste  it ; 

m  say  'twas  vows,  siehs,  blushes,  kisses. 

Armful  embraces,  and  such  other  blisses. 

At  last  her  lips  ezpress'd  her  latest  warning, 

And  so  he  went,  'twas  getting  tow'rds  the  morning, 

Eiss'd  her  white  hand,  smiled  fondly,  shut  the  door  ; 

Alas!  poor  Moody  never  saw  her  more. 

Our  hero  slowly  paced  towards  his  lodging 
Buried  in  thought,  but  sudden  was  ahurm  d 
To  find  two  persons  were  his  footsteps  dodging, 
And  then  he  saw  they  were  both  fully  arm  d ; 
He  hurried  on,  then  ran.    As  on  he  bounded 
He  saw  four  more  in  front,— he  was  surrounded. 

ThinkiDg  them  thieve&  for  *  help '  he  call'd  aloud, 

But  then  was  told,  in  Elnglish,  to  be  quiet 

Or  fear  his  safety  ;  should  a  gather'd  crowd 

Oppose  the  arrest,  or  else  create  a  riot, 

Tnat  he  was  prisoner  ;  'twas  the  Emperor's  order 

To  see  him  siudy  over  Gallia's  border. 
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'And  why  is  that  ?'  the  answer.  *  I  not  know.' 
*  My  clothes  and  papers  9*    '  All  are  on  the  train  ; 
And  Then  you  on  de  paquebdt  steamer  go, 
Ve  gif  your  dioees  and  papiers  back  again.' 
Soon  the  affair  and  Channel  both  were  over. 
And  saw  our  hapless  friend  safe  housed  in  Jjover. 

They  disembark'd  him  like  a  bale  of  goods, 
Or  pass'd  on  pauper,  or  ezparish'd  juggler  ; 
His  countrymen  reoeiyed  him  with  cool  bloods, 
And  handsomely  suspected  him  a  smugger, 
So  that  the  *  Customs '  had  his  boxes  ripp'd, 
Nor  were  contented  till  they  saw  him  stripp'd. 

Meantime  the  lady  also  was  arrested, 
But  that  was  managed  in  a  courteous  mode ; 
With  smiles  and  bows,  the  officer  requested 
Her  stay  at  home  ;  he  could  not  incommode 
Madime  with  show  of  force,— 'twas  but  for  form 
He  left  the  house  half>crowded  with  genhcParmet, 

The  cause  of  all  this  hubbub  was  the  fact, 

That  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  the  patriot  lot, 

Had  been  disoover'd  m  the  very  act 

Of  bringing  to  a  head  a  dang'rous  plot ; — 

So  said  the  French  police,  though  tis  no  doubt 

Thd  plot's  intent  was  never  quite  made  out 

It  seem'd  that  when  the  lady  first  assumed 
The  line  of  politics  (and.  by  her  patriot  friends, 
Her  mind  develop*d  and  her  rooms  perfumed), 
The  Pkuis  spies  had  watch'd  the  question'd  ends  ; 
But  when  tne  patriots  jolly  grew,  and  greasy, 
E'en  their  police  suspicions  wax'd  more  easy. 

However,  when  our  Moody  paced  the  sta^ 
A  quick  reaction  roused  their  lull'd  suspicions 
Those  least  to  be  deceived  their  honour  'gagea ; 
This  was  a  plotter  on  the  worst  of  missions, 
His  silence,  manners,  dress,  and  facial  lines, 
All  mark'd  the  leader  of  the  worst  designs. 

It  is  a  rule  of  French  policeman's  art. 

That  when  a  man  conspires,  hush'd  and  blind 

He  always  looks,  and  dresses  to  the  part. 

But  why  is  quite  a  myst'iv  to  mankmd  ; 

Our  rogues  at  home  would  think  such  men  were  fools, 

But  even  rogues  in  France  must  follow  rules. 

The  case  was  one  the  ministry  would  please  ; 
A  plot  was  wanted  much,  if  good  and  sure. 
The  emperca^s  life  had  been  too  much  at  ease, 
For  only  danger  makes  his  throne  secure ; 
Their  orders  were  to  make  the  plot  extensive, 
Provided  that  it  wasn't  too  expensive. 

And  so^  when  Moody  was  from  home  away, 

The  spies  went  in  and  overhaul'd  his  papers^ 

Chiefly  love-letters ;  but  is't  not  ev'ry  day 

We  see  great  fires  from  the  smallest  tapers  ? 

With  such  small  lights  the  Frenchmen  made  their  game, 

And  soon  found  stim  to  set  the  world  in  flame.  ^  . 
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My  reader,  if  youVe  Lad  a  first  epistle 

Of  love — aeep-buming  love,  in  ample  pile. 

That  made  your  heart  beat  and  your  whidcera  bristle, 

You'll  understand— the  widow's  loftiest  stjrle 

Read  bv  the  aid  of  French  bureau  translation, 

Might  be  involyed  enough— to  shake  a  nation. 

They  also  read  the  letters  Moody  sent, 
But  as  they  only  utter'd  what  they  meant, 
Complicity  in  mm  could  not  be  proved, 
And  thus  it  was  he  simply  was  removed. 

The  lady  still  was  'neath  the  eye  of  power. 
And  though  she  wrote  to  Moody  hour  by  hour. 
To  all  appearance,  as  might  be  expected. 
Her  summonses  continu^  all  neglected. 
She  little  knew  her  letters,  so  despairing. 
Were  added  to  the  proc^  then  preparing : 
She  sent  them  by  her  faithful  maUre-^Mtel^ 
Faithful  to  her,  and  the  police  as  well, 
The  emp'ror  and  the  wealthy  Albionnaise 
Clash'd  in  their  interests  on  his  humble  ways. 
What  could  he  do  ?   He  couldn't  serve  them  both, 
And  yet  to  split  with  either  he  was  loath. 
Of  the  police  he  was  indeed  afraid, 
But  then  to  balance  that  the  other  paid. 
Peiplex'd.  he  served  the  minions  of  the  law, 
But  seem  d  to  serve  his  mistress  more  and  more. 
He  swore  he  always  took  the  hilUt-douXy 
And  gave  them  to  the  hand  intended  true  ; 
So  that  she  waited  long  without  response, 
And  thought  herself  deserted  all  at  once. 
She  thoucnt  her  love  poltroon— it  raised  her  anger- 
To  think  ne  left  her  in  the  time  of  danger. 
Now  she  despised  and  scom'd,  until  her  state 
Of  love  was  curdled  to  a  kind  of  hate. 

Just  then,  when  Moody  thus  seemed  to  reject  her, 
The  next  of  kin  arrived  as  her  protector. 
To  make  his  terms  (and  in  his  favour  rather), 
And  then  to  act  the  condescending  father ; 
But  now  at  once  his  efforts  were  addrest 
To  get  his  cousin  freed  from  the  arrest : 
He  went  to  see  the  puppies  of  lection. 
And  half  the  bureaux  of  the  Game  nation— 
And  work'd  so  hard,  his  cousin  'gan  to  feel 
He  was,  indeed^  a  dear  man  for  zeaL 
At  last  her  chams  were  off,  and  then  perforce 
Arose  the  question  of  her  future  course. 

Now,  since  the  opening  of  this  painful  story. 

The  zealous  cousin's  wife  had  gone  to  glory. 

His  ffrief  was  o'er,  although  the  death  was  recent— 

He'd  hit  the  very  mean  to  make  it  decent ; 

For  though  some  fools  to  sorrow  are  addicted. 

It  isn't  mannerly  to  be  aflUcted. 

Weep  just  enough  for  each  departed  sinner. 

More  isn't  proper,  and  may  spoil  your  dinner. 

So  when  the  next  of  kindred  made  discovery, 
His  pretty  friend  had  lost  her  recent  lover,  ne 
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Proposed  himself  to  be  a  certain  cure, 

To  make  her  futm'e,  and  her  fortune  sura 

The  grief-struck  widow  yielded  to  the  plan— 

The  next  of  kindred  was  a  proper  man. 

If  not  hinself.  one  trifle  did  console— 

The  thought  that  she  should  keep  her  fortune  whole^ 

Although  her  heart  was  dead,  for  nought  she  cared, 

But  then  the  wedding  garments  were  prepared. 

M^ntime  had  Moody  writ,  and  writ,  and  writ, 
Apparently  the  widow  answered  not  a  bit 
The  more  he  pray*d  pathetical,  beseeching  her. 
The  lesser  chance  his  letters  had  of  reachmg  her. 
He  thought  on  France  to  make  a  new  invasion, 
But  from  that  plan  he  yielded  to  persuasion. 
At  last  he  knew  the  blow, — ^the  Morning  Post 
Reported  in  full  style  that  all  was  lost 
The  accomplished  bride,  her  beauty,  and  her  cofiers, 
And  thus  was  baulk'd  the  second  of  his  offers. 


WHICH? 

OB, 

EDDIES  ROUND  THE  RECTORY. 

CHAPTER  XXV.— MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

^  U  Ii  a  eorioua  £ael»  XtaA  liTing  in  a  state  of  hottiUtj  and  rage  actually  aflbrda  pleasnxe ;  it  aeems  at 
if  people  thoaght  there  waa  a  speciea  of  heroism  in  it.    If,  onfortonatdy,  the  object  of  oar  hatred  hap- 

pcoi  to  die,  we  lose  no  time  in  finding  some  one  to  lill  the  vacant  plaoa Saeh  is  the  world,  and, 

•itbeal  utteiing  a  libel,  I  may  say  it  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.'-^TBAHB.  *  Mu  Paioioii.' 

'  Leam  to  hold  thy  tongue.    Five  words  cost  Zacharias  forty  weeks  of  silence.*— Fuixim. 

'Fahs,*  for  this  time,  however,  was  more   refinement,  so   to   speak,  of 

wrong.    Sir  Stephen  returned  once  mind.    His  passion  for  Miss  Frances 

more  to  Landerik  a  bachelor ;  from  Wyndham  had  been  a  sudden  thing, 

which  wise  people  said,  *  Mrs.  Wes-  and  as  suddenly  terminated.    He  was 

terton  was  not  so  clever,  after  alL'  naturally  a  slow  man,  and  there  had 

But  some  who  were  wiser.  Mr.  Her-  not  been  time  to  interweave  it  with 

bert  for  one,  said  differently,  allowing  every  act  and  thought  of  his  daily 

Mm  Westerton  the  fidl  blast  of  her  life ;  it  is  the  same  with  many  a 

tnunpeter  unimpaired  by  detracting  natiu'e,  which  may  be  a  fine,  generous 

insinuations  ;  for  he  told  the  Wynd-  and  loving  one  withal ;  ana  in  the 

hams  that  Sir  Stephen  was  only  gone  bustle  of  preparation  for  his  brother's 

to  get  his  mother  to  assist  mm  in  wedding,  consolation  came  gradually 

making  a  marriaee-settlement  on  Mr.  but  certainly.    The  first  three  or  four 

Robert  Norris,  who  was,  in  newspaper  months   of  Mr.    and   Mrs.    Robert 

parlance,  'to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  Norris*s  married  life  were  to  be  spent 

ahar  Miss  Fidelia  Burleigh,'  as  soon  at  Prenderley,  and  '  mine  host,'  good 

as  the  lawyers  and  the  Miss  Manlys  soul,  in  the  wish  of  doing  his  only 

bad  done  their  part    Sir  Stephen  did  brother's  wife  great  honour,  had  the 

not  look  so  wo-b^one  as  Margaret  whole  house  turned  topsy-turvy  with 

feared  he  might,  on  the  first  occasion  paper-hangers,  painters,  and  uphol- 

on  which  she  met  him  after  his  re-  sterers. 

torn.    Without  denying  him  a  goodlj       The  Wyndhams   had  nothing  of 

portion  of  womanly  sympathy,  it  this  kind  to  turn  to ;  the  stagnant 

mnst  he  confessed  he  was  a  man  who  nature  of  their  present  life  had  no 

would  more  easily  recover  from  such  new  thoughts  or  occupations  to  yield 

a  Wow  than  many  who  possessed  medicine  for  them ;  and  day  by  day 
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the  siBtera  grew  more  weary  and  sick 
at  heart.  As  long  as  Margaret's  Bimny 
natnre  remained  undimmed.  so  long 
did  Frances  keep  a  stout  heart  to- 
wards the  world;  but  now,  to  the 
anzietv  of  missing  letters  from  her 
betrothed,  was  added  keen  self-re- 
proach for  not  having  sooner  per- 
ceived to  what  Sir  Stephen's  atten- 
tions tended :  and  in  tne  sorrowful 
shrinking  of  Miss  Holmdon  from  the 
old  pleasant  intercourse  with  herself 
and  her  sister,  she  found  a  fresh  pang. 
Poor  Annette,  she  was  not  to  m  ex- 
pected to  ^ow  the  last  act  of  the 
drama.  *  Dollington,  Dollington,' 
would  have  been  her  cry.  if  any  one 
could  have  looked  into  tne  depths  of 
her  heart  What  a  miserable  pic-nic 
that  had  been  to  some  of  the  com- 
pany !  Besides  this,  Frances  could 
not  bear  to  go  beyond  their  own 
grounds;  the  dread  of  meeting  Sir 
Stephen  overpowered  every  other 
feeling,  and  the  longer  it  went  on  the 
more  nervous  she  grew,  and  feared  it 
more  and  more.  Did  they  only  pay 
a  morning  visit  the  sound  of  their 
own  carriage  wneels  on  the  gravel 
without  made  her  colour  come  and 
go,  from  the  dread  of  its  being  Sir 
Stephen  Norris.  So  she  became 
weaiy  and  dispirited ;  and  the  an- 
xious look  her  face  always  wore  would 
have  gpeved  poor  Edward  Celbridge, 
away  in  the  Brazils,  had  he  known 
it,  as  it  did  her  parents  and  sister 
at  home.  For  this  cause,  Margaret 
delayed  her  own  visit  from  home; 
she  would  not  leave  Frances  there 
without  her,  though,  poor  girl,  she 
needed  change  of  scene  alsa  And  so 
the  spring  wore  on. 

Mr.  Herbert  was  very  much  from 
home,  and  in  his  short  visits  back  he 
seemed  close^  occupied ;  and  the  old 
air  of  constraint — that  had  worn  away 
for  a  litUe— was  gradually  stealing 
again  over  Hall  and  Bectoiy.  Flo- 
rence came  as  of  old  for  her  Bible- 
lessons,  but  never  aeun  did  Mr.  Her- 
bert even  hint  at  ner  passing  the 
period  of  his  absence  at  tne  Bectory. 
and  the  subject  was  tacitly  avoided 
by  all  the  Wyndhams  ;  the  girls, 
especially,  left  no  stone  untamed  to 
break  the  intimacy  into  polite  ac- 
quaintance. It  was  a  struggling  time 
with  them ;  as  the  girls  said  to  each 
other  one  night  with   many  tears, 


*  Were  we  not  peaceful  and  happy 
before  these  things  arose  ? ' 

At  last  it  was  arranged  that  Mar- 
garet and  Frances  should  both  go 
from  home.  Mrs.  W^pdham  saw 
Frances  dreaded  the  idea  of  the 
cominff  Burleigh  festivities ;  and  she 
wished  Maivaret  away  before  the 
village  talk  oe^em  about  a  denoue- 
ment she  saw  would  soon  come. 
Sooner,  however,  than  she  had  reck- 
oned on,  it  came. 

It  was  a  fine  April  day,  daring  one 
of  Mr.  Herbert's  now  frequent  ab- 
sences irom  home,  that  Miss  Cooper 
and  Miss  Jones  called  at  the  Rectory. 
It  was  to  be  the  last  day  Maigaret 
and  Frances  would  be  at  home,  for 
they  were  to  start  the  next  for  Ousely, 
and  they  were  busy  packing,  as  most 
ladies  must  be  on  tne  eve  of  a  jour- 
ney, when  Rose  came  up  for  them 
to  go  to  the  drawing-room.  *You 
are  especially  named,  Maigaret ;  and 
I  am  sure,  from  the  way  Miss  Cooper 
has  planted  herself  finnly  on  the  tall- 
est chair  in  the  room,  that  she  means 
to  give  you  a  piece  of  her  mind.' 

*Then  I  will  not  go,'  said  Frances; 
*I  know  my  own  mind  and  my 
parents'—' 

'  And  Edward's,'  put  in  Rosa 

*  And  Edward's,*  continued  Frances ; 

*  and  do  not  think  it  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  any  of  us,  what  Miss 
Cooper  thinks.  The  presuming  way 
she  sits  up,  and  sa^rs,  **  I  thought  / 
would  sx)eak  mv  mind,  and  teU  her 
what  was  thougnt  of  her,"  just  as  if 
she  was  to  be  Lycurgus  to  the  com- 
munity. It  is  an  exaggerated  form 
of  impertinence.    I  won  t  go.' 

'Indeed  you  will,'  said  Margaret 
*Do  you  think  I  am  goinx  to  en- 
counter Miss  Cooper's  "mind"  single- 
handed  1' 

*  Mamma  is  there.' 

*  She  will  have  Miss  Jones,  and  at 
any  rate  we  three  will  scarcely  be  a 
match  for  the  other  two  ladies.  Come, 
Frances.' 

*  If  there  was  any  way  of  quench- 
ing their  fire,'  said  Frances  dolefully. 

Shake  out  your  dress  well,'  said 
Rose ;  '  put  a  very  lai^e,  astonishing 
bow  of  ribbon  in  your  breast,  and 
look  as  assumiuK  as  you  can.  I  have 
always  observed  the  bow  of  ribbon 
have  a  sood  effect' 
'Prodigious ! '  said  M^rg|f^^  laogh- 
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ing  at  Frances,  who  followed  at  once 
ber  little  sister's  suggestion,  and  they 
both  lan  down. 

'So,  Miss  Wyndham,  you  and 
TOUT  sister  are  going  to  leave  us,  I 

'For  a  little  only,  Miss  Jones.' 

'  That  is  right ;  you  will  he  hack 
forthe  weddu^f 

'  I  do  not  think  we  shall' 

'Not  back!  Why,  how  could 
you  be  away  at  such  a  time  ?  It  is 
not  every  day  we  have  such  a  wed- 
ding in  Landeris.  I  would  not  be 
away  for  any  consideration.  There 
is  80  much  to  hear  that  is  amusing ; 
iod  the  wedding  itself,  and  the 
dresses,  and  the  company  1  Change 
yoor  minds,  and  come  back ;  besides, 
jour  hXh&r  is  to  perform  the  cere- 
niomr.' 

'  I  smiDose  he  can  do  that  without 
OS)'  said  Mai]garet. 

'Never  mmd,'  with  a  very  sa^ 
doas  look  j  you  will  be  here  agam. 
ru  he  boun<l,  for  the  other  wediGng. 

'What  other?' 

'What  an  innocent  dear  it  is,  to 
be  sore—pretending  such  ignorance  ! 
Well,  I  will  give  you  all  the  pre- 
mium for  being  the  oest  secret-keep- 
OB  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  best 
match-makers,'  with  a  significant 
gesture  towards  Mrs.  Wyndham. 
And  after  settling  the  whole  busi- 
ness up  here  quite  quietly  for  them, 
without  any  one  knowing  about  it, 
you  pretend  not  to  imderstand  what 
people  mean  :  but  I  can  tell  you, 
when  Lavinia  Manly  gets  wedding- 
dresses  to  make,  she  wiU  not  keep 
silence.' 

'  I  assure  you.  Miss  Jones,  I  do  not 
know  to  whom  you  allude.' 

'  How  well  you  can  act  your  part ! 
Miss  Cooper,  here  is  another  lady 
wants  enhght^iment  as  well  as  her 
mamma.' 

*  Well,  Miss  Wyndham,  if  jou  do 
not  know,  for  I  am  half  inchned  to 
b^eve,  firom  your  face,  you  do  not,  I 
bave  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
Mr.  Herbert  is  to  be  married  imme- 
diately to  Mrs.  Selwyn.' 

In  Margaret's  inmost  heart  she 
Knew  what  she  was  to  hear  ;  but  as 
T^she  had  shnmk  from  ever  even  to 
bjwelf  putting  it  into  words ;  she  felt 
■be  ocfotd,  and  she  did,  answer  with 
^tb- 


'  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  Miss 
Cooper,  either  from  the  persons  them- 
selves, or  from  any  one  else.  I  suppose 
it  is  quite  true— indeed,  it  is  a  natural 
result  from  the  intimacy  that  has 
been  from  their  childhood,  as  I  under- 
stand.' 

'  It  is.  quite  true,'  said  Miss  Jones ; 
*  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  tell  you  how 
it  all  came  out,  and  tlmt  it  is  all  facts, 
not  suppositions.' 

No  doubt,  she  was  more  than  ready 
to  telL    She  loved  well  to  do  it 

'  The  first  thing  was  the  putting  off 
of  the  widow's  cap ;  but  we  would  not 
have  minded  that  much,  as  the  wea- 
ther was  getting  warm,  and  she  had 
worn  it  several  years,  had  not  Nannie 
told  Linda  Simpson  Mr.  Herbert  had 
asked  her  to  leave  it  off.  Even  this 
we  might  have  passed  without  much 
notice  ;  but,  the  other  day,  what  did 
Lavinia  Manly  show  me,  but  the  love- 
liest grey  silk  you  ever  laid  your  eyes 
on,  to  be  made  for  wearing  in  the 
evening  for  Mra  Selwyn  1  Such  floun- 
ce and  such  a  skirt,  could  almost 
stand  alone !  It  took  away  my  breath 
when  I  heard  her  words.  That  was 
not  all ;  for  she  is  making,  besides  the 
richest  peach-blossom  and  black,  a 
plain  one  for  mornings.  I  did  not  see 
it,  but  I  hear  she  bought  flowers  for 
her  bonnet  to  match  it  Well,  one 
may  be  as  apathetic  as  possible,  Miss 
Frances,  but  then  there  are  things  that 
will  stir  one's  blood  no  little;  and 
when  I  heard  all  this,  I  was  thoroughly 
roused.  "  Depend  upon  it"  I  said  to 
my  sister  and  to  Lavinia  Manly,  "  she 
is  going  to  be  married ;"  but  to  whom  ? 
That  was  the  question.  However, 
when  people  set  to  work  regularly  to 
search  out  a  thing,  it  is  queer  if  the 
truth  is  not  elicited,  even  from  the 
bottom  of  a  well;  and  very  soon  I 
heard  she  corresponded  regularly  with 
Mr.  Herbert,  got  and  sent  letters  with 
the  greatest  punctuality  when  he  was 
from  home,  which,  you  know,  has  been 
very  often  latteri^r.  We  had  put  all 
this  together,  but,  just  as  if  Providence 
had  sent  them  to  resolve  our  doubts, 
yesterdav  a  whole  posse  of  workmen 
arrived  from  London  at  the  Hall ;  and 
there  is  papering  and  painting  goine 
on  there,  ten  degrees  at  least  oeyond 
the  Prenderley  improvements.' 

'  The  telegraph,  said  Miss  Cooper. 

'  I  was  forgetting  that   Thismornr^ 
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ing,  Dr.  Price  waa  over  at  Busterly 
railway  station,  seeing  the  station- 
master,  who  has  got  lumbago,  from 
standing  out  on  platforms  continually, 
and  he  saw — I  mean  the  doctor,  not 
the  station-master— one  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert's servants  walking  a  horse  up  and 
down,  so  he  asked  him  if  his  master 
was  expected ;  but  the  man  said  "No," 
he  had  b^n  desired  to  come  there,  and 
wait  for  a  telegraphic  message  his 
master  was  to  send  that  day,  and  to 
take  it  where  the  address  directed. 
Dr.  Price  had  to  leave  before  the  mes- 
sage came,  but  by  good  fortune  I  was 
ust  passing  the  gate  of  the  cottage  a 
Jttle  while  aeo,  and  saw  the  man  ride 
up  with  the  letter ;  and  determining 
not  to  be  daimted  in  mv  search  for 
knowledge,  I  ran  on,  and  waited  for 
the  man  up  the  road,  and  putting  on 
a  bold  face,  as  if  I  knew  all  about  it, 
said,  "  White,  has  your  master  left 
London  yet  )'*  and  the  answer  I  got 
was,  "Yes,  ma*am,  he  is  in  Paris ;  the 
message  was  from  thera**  So  now,  you 
see,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  the 
matter.  Confess  honestly— had  you 
no  suspicions)' 

*  No  matter  what  we  might  have 
suspected— that  would  not  make  out 
the  case  you  have  done ;  but  Mrs. 
Selwyn  has  never  mentioned  a  single 
word  of  any  engagement  to  us,  nor 
have  we  any  information  beyond  what 
you  have  just  given.' 

*  There  is  many  a  mistake  made  in 
society  then  ;  for  it  is  generally  said 
throughout  the  country  that  you  all 
have  made  the  matcL' 

What  a  short  time  the  country  had 
taken  to  hear  and  judge  the  case ! 

'  And  what  is  more,'  said  Miss 
Cooper — '  I  never  disguise  the  truth, 
ma'am,  no  matter  how  unpleasant,  for 
truth  is  truth—people  have  also  said 
that  old  Mr.  Herbert  will  not  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done.' 

'  I  have  done  nothing  that  I  know 
of,'  said  the  bewildered  lady. 

'  That  depends  on  opinion.  Mine.  I 
honestly  tell  you,  is,  that  you  brought 
both  of  them  a  great  deiA  too  much 
here  ;  that  is  how  the  thing  came 
about  Others  say  it  aa  well  as  me, 
and  there  must  be  some  truth  in  what 
everybody  says.' 

Miss  tfones  looked  rather  dubious 
how  such  candour  might  be  taken,  for 
in  her  heart  she  was  rather  afraid  of 


Mrs.  Wyndham :  so  she  b^gan  making 
signs  to  Miss  Cooper  to  rise,  whi(£ 
being  disregarded,  she  took  the  move 
upon  hersem  and  began  bidding  *  good 
morning.'  Mrs.  Wyndham  made  no 
reply:  indeed  there  was  scarcely  room, 
for  Miss  Cooper  was  going  on  to  sav 
she  could  now  account  for  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn's  treatment  of  her  brother,  when 
she  had  such  a  prize  in  view. 

It  was  true  in  a  measure,  not  that 
Mrs.  Selwyn  had  really  planned  such 
a  marriage  ;  but  it  was  true  that  her 
rejection  of  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  true 
secret  of  his  sister's  spitefulness,  so 
largely  developed  now ;  and  it  brought 
her  to  give  full  particulars  of  t^e  past 
to  Miss  Jones — of  what  had  been 
hitherto  confined  to  their  ownfisanily. 

After  they  went  away,  Marsaret 
lingered  in  the  drawing-room,  collect- 
ing some  music  to  take  up  staira. 
TMther.  after  some  minutes,  she  fol- 
lowed Frances,  who  had  returned  to 
her  former  occupation— viz.,  packing. 
Maigaret  found  her  sitting  on  the  lid 
of  a  closed  trunk,  in  a  reverie,  gazing 
idly  through  the  window  at  the  clouds 
passing  by.  Margaret  laid  her  hands 
upon  her  shoulders — 

'  What  now,  sister  mine  V 

'  I  am  weary  of  my  life  because  of 
the  dauf;hter8  of  the  children  of  Heth 
— that  IS  to  say,  the  women  of  Lan- 
derifl.  The  truth  is,  Margaret^  I  want 
patience.* 

*  Are  you  in  the  case  that  Bebekah 
misrepresented  herself  as  in— chafing 
at  the  Jacobs  who  will  take  wives 
from  amon^  the  women  of  the  place  I' 

'  Somethmg  of  that»  I  believe.' 
*Take  example  by  me.     Look  at 
me.  Is  there  aline  of  my  face  moved 
from  where  it  has  lain  for  months )' 

Frances  looked,  at  first  sorrowfully, 
at  the  heavy  eyes  she  had  been  lately 
watching  day  by  day  so  tenderly,  but 
finally  broke  into  a  laugh  as  Marga- 
ret stooped  down  and  divested  her  of 
the  bow  of  pink  ribbon. 

*  It  did  no  good  after  all— because 
I  borrowed  it,  perhaps.' 

*  I  think  not ;  and  as  certainly  as 
this  ribbon,  of  which  I  am  the  pro- 
prietor, will  fail  to  quell  Miss  Jones, 
so  certain  it  is  that  nothing  she  can 
say  will  cloud  me,  while  I  eiyoy  the 
proprietorship  of  such  a  father,  and 
mother,  and  sisters.  So  jump  up,  and 
help  me  to  lift  this  box. 
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FranceB  got  np  cheerfuUy,  believing 
MaTgaret*8  assumed  indiflerence  reaL 
quite  rejoiced  to  see  how  well  she  had 
borne  thedisajpeeable  remarks  of  their 
mtorsL  A  few  minutes  afterwards, 
BItbl  Wyndham  put  in  her  head. 

*  Are  you  too  busy  to  talk  V 

*No;  I  have  never  seen  such  an 
oocasion  with  you  and  us.  mamma,' 
said  Margaret,  clearing  a  cnair. 

'I  think,  said  mamma,  when  she 
iTM  seated, '  Mrs.  Selwyn  might  have 
done  us  the  courtesy  to  mention,  even 
confidentiidly,  her  intended  change  of 
state,  considering  we  have  aU  tried  to 
be  her  friends  as  much  as  possible, 
ever  since  we  came  here.' 

*  It  is  the  only  sign  of  grace  I  see 
about  her,'  said  Frances,  in  a  gruff 
vaj, '  that  she  had  not  the  face  to  do 
it' 

'  She  is  a  nervpus  soul,*  said  Mar- 
garet, *and  I  do  not  know  how  she 
could  ever  bring  herself  to  tell  it 
Perhaps  she  is  waiting  for  us  to 
congratulate  her,  and  open  the  sub- 
ject' 

*  She  may  wait  some  time  for  it, 
from  me,'  said  her  mother.  *  I  am 
going  to  turn  hermit  while  you  two 
are  away.  I  am  going  to  work  my 
large  eroup  of  roses ;  and  I  mean  to 
keep  the  frame  here,  just  in  this  cor- 
ner of  the  window,  and  the  servants 
^  never  suspect  me  of  bdn^  in  the 
boose,  so  I  shall  miss  the  visitors; 
nor  will  I  have  any  gentlemen  to  tea 
—married,  sin^e,  or  engaged.' 

'That  does  not  include  ladies,  I 
presume,'  said  Frances. 

'  Very  nearly.  Mrs.  Selwyn  will  be 
too  bui^  with  her  trousseau.^ 

*  Ahem !'  said  Frances. 

'  I  know,  Frances,  what  mamma 
▼iU  be  doing,'  said  Margaret  *  She 
will  be  coaxmg  the  Miss  Joneses  to 
come  for  tea :  see  if  she  does  not ; 
uid  then,  you  know,  she  can  let  them 
have  some  of  our  letters  to  read.' 

*N(L  indeed !'  said  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
in  hign  indication.  '  I  hope  I  have 
more  sense.  Disagreeable  women  that 
they  are,  it  never  gives  me  any  plea- 
«Qre  to  meet  them !  Show  your  let- 
ters, indeed !' 

'  Mis.  Holmdon  and  Aimette' — so 
^lote  Mrs.  Wyndham  to  her  daugh- 
ters, some  weeks  after—'  are  gone  to 
Conway,  to  make  a  long  stay.    I  had 


a  note  from  Annette,  excusing  herself 
for  not  having  called  to  bid  me  good- 
by,  saying  she  had  been  too  hurried 
to  do  so.  I  fancy  she  is  anxious  to  be 
gone  before  the  wedding.  Mrs.  Bur- 
leigh asked  her,  I  know ;  but  they  had 
a  note  from  her,  saying  her  grand- 
mother required  sea-air  change  imme- 
diately, and  she  must,  of  course,  be 
always  with  her.  I  did  not  neglect 
the  parting  injunction  Frances  gave 
me,  to  show  her  any  kindness  I  could ; 
but  you  both  know  how  impracticable 
her  late  manner  makes  it  to  be  even 
friendly  with  her.  The  old  lady  looked 
poorly  the  last  day  I  saw  her.  Mr. 
Herbert,  I  am  told,  came  home  to- 
day ;  but  we  have  not  seen  him.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  children  with 
me  for  a  long  day's  shopping  at  Plim- 
ton  to-morrow,  and  so  will  be  out  of 
the  way,  shoiud  he  calL  Of  Mrs. 
Selwyn  I  know  very  little.  She  was 
spending  last  week  at  Plimton,  the 
only  time  I  called  at  her  house  since 
you  left  Of  course,  report  says  she 
was  making  use  of  her  opportunity  to 
lay  in  dresses  of  all  kinds ;  but  be 
report  true  or  false,  it  is  a  very  natu- 
ral proceeding,  if  her  marriage  is  to 
be  as  soon  as  people  say.  She  evi- 
dently avoids  me  when  we  do  meet, 
and  it  is  always  old  Kitty  who  comes 
for  Nannie.  I  had  a  letter  from  your 
Aunt  Mary,  wishing  Margaret  to  go 
to  her  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  doc- 
tors have  ordered  Jane  to  the  sea  as 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  mild 
enough,  and  the  family  will  be  so 
broken  up  then.  Margaret  could  take 
Mrs.  Ribson  on  her  way  back,  if  she 
choose  to  accept  that  invitation.  She 
should  also  arrange  with  your  cousin 
Mary  Celbridce,  if  she  see  her,  and  if 
not  write  to  her,  about  coming  back 
witn  you  when  you  two  come  home.' 
A  second  letter  said :  *  Two  days 
after  I  wrote,  Mr.  Herbert  had  a  tele- 
graphic message,  which  obliged  him 
to  start  at  once  for  Paris,  wnich  he 
did.  first  writing  your  papa  a  rather 
oda  note  about  being  desirous  of  see- 
ing him  particularly,  out  being  obliged 
to  defer  it  till  his  return ;  with  a  po- 
lite message  to  me,  and  a  request  to 
be  remembered  to  you  two  when  we 
wrote.  I  suppose  he  wishes  to  speak 
to  your  papa  about  "  tying  the  knot," 
number  two  as  it  is  for  both  parties. 
That  is  my  conjectpr^^  byC^OOgle 
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CHAPTEB  XXVI.— SUNLIOHT  THBOUOH  THE  MIST. 

*  If 7  life  to  cold,  and  dark,  and  dreary ; 
It  rain*,  and  the  wind  to  nerer  weary ; 
My  (taoQgbto  still  ding  to  the  mouldering  pad; 
Bat  the  hopee  of  youth  fiJl  thick  in  the  hUatk 
And  the  days  are  6mA  and  dreaiy. 

Be  ftiU.  sad  heart !  andceaaerepiniog: 
Behind  the  doudi  Is  the  son  itin  ihi^ng. 
My  fiUeto  the  common  fate  of  all ; 
Imo  eaoh  life  aome  rain  mnst  Ikll, 

Some  days  most  be  dark  and  dreary/ 

*  There  to  a  lilTer  lining  to  erery  cloud.' 

laiSH  PaoTima. 


Margaret  went  to  Yorksliire.  An  v 
cbange  in  her  habits,  she  fancied, 
would  be  beneficial  to  her  weary 
heart ;  and  why  not  to  Yorkshire  as 
well  as  any  other  place  ?  She  was 
not  sorry  to  go  from  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  her  sister's  watchful  eyes, 
that  never  left  her  one  minute's 
leisure  to  indulge  in  a  morbid  reverie 
— not  even  one  look  back  on  the  past 
months.  And  was  Margaret  come  to 
this — vigorous-minded,  sunny  Mar- 
garet longing  for  what  she  had  often 
and  often  in  her  life  helped  others  to 
overcome!  had  striven  to  create 
some  new  interest  in  life  for  those 


who  had  long  centred  all  their  own 
on  some  one  subject  ?  She  was  almost 
come  to  that  also.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  she  was  morbidly  or  sinfolly 
pining:  not  so,  for  every  stm^le 
that  a  high-minded  woman  is  capable 
of  she  had  made ;  but  she  felt  as  if, 
before  the  new  path  could  be  firmly 
trodden,  all  the  old  tracks  must  be  one 
by  one  laid  aside — looked  at  and  put 
away.  For  tibis  she  longed  to  be  alone, 
at  least  for  some  nights ;  for  then  it 
is  one  best  makes  up  uie  day's  or 
life's  account.  As  Gfeorge  Herbert 
has  it — 


'  Som  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  daj. 
And  in  the  morning  what  thou  hast  to  do ; 
Dress  and  undress  thy  soul— mark  the  decaj 
And  growth  of  it.' 


So.  on  the  whole,  the  visit  to  her 
aunt  8  had  been  productive  of  good 
results.  She  had,  when  alone,  looked 
herself,  her  past,  and  her  future, 
steadily  in  the  face :  and  with  the 
thought  of  life's  reality  and  earnest- 
ness, and  that  even  these  were  for  a 
higher  goal,  her  good  resolutions  were 
firm,  and  likely  to  be  well  kept— not 
to  be  merely  added  to  the  mosaic 
pavement'  Before  she  had  left  her 
aunt's  she  had  learned  to  think  quite 
calmly  on  the  lady  neighbour  they 
were  to  have  at  the  Hall,  and  look  at 
all  the  past,  and  her  own  share  in  it, 
as  but  one  ngure  in  some  old  dream- 
life,  that  she  could  regard  as  but  a 
shadow;  and  she  looked  forward 
cheerfully  to  her  return  to  Ousely, 
anxious  to  test  her  new  strength  in 
her  sister's  society. 

*  The  sun  was  risen  upon  the  earth' 
when  Margaret  left  her  Aunt  Hoare's 
for  a  Mend's  house,  where  she  was  to 
spend  a  few  days,  on  her  way  back  to 


Ousely.  Her  uncle  put  her  into  the 
carriage,  bowed  his  last  smile,  and. 
she  was  whirled  away.  The  only 
occupant  of  the  carrii^e  besides  her- 
self was  an  elderly  laay.  who,  before 
they  had  cone  many  nules.  had  com- 
municated to  Mar^^t  all  the  fears 
she  had  of  travelling  by  nul,  the  rarity 
of  her  doing  so,  the  occasion  of  it ; 
with  a  catal<^e  of  the  various  aoei- 
dents  all  possible  or  probable  to  occur. 
This  over,  and  having  nothing  more 
to  say,  she  relapsed  into  silence,  and 
Margaret  looked  out  of  the  window, 
when  there  were  no  banks  intercept- 
ing, at  the  fine  dales-oountiy  they 
were  passing  through— rather  liking 
than  fearing  the  change  of  si^to 
their  rapid  progress  brourfit,  out 
which  only  threw  the  old  lady  into 
additional  tremour.  The  sun,  as  it 
will  towards  noon,  threw  long  tracb 
of  shadow  from  the  engine-smoke  on 
the  banks  beside  the  Hne,  forming 
fantastical   image&    * 
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Uanee  to  a  long  {^ocession  of  hetero- 
^eneons  vehicleB.  Each  puff,  accord- 
ing to  the  sixe,  seemed  to  be  one,  and 
the  quick  motion  carried  the  looker- 
on  away  before  the  smoke-crowd  van- 
iflhed  into  thin  air : — carriages^  phae- 
tons, pony-carriages,  one-horse  chaiBes, 
two-horse  chaises,  mail-phaetons,  dog- 
ctfts,  drags,  without  order  and  with- 
oot  numoer,  till  the  eye  grew  weary 
from  the  very  variety.  At  Wakefield 
the  tnun  stopped,  and  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  noise,  the  old  lady  started 
sfresh  with  the  histoir  of  many  per- 
sonal srievances.  Half-an-hour  elaps- 
ed, and  the  train  was  still  standmg 
motionless.  Both  ladies  grew  tired, 
tnd  be(»n  to  wish  the  stopping-time 
o?er.  Margaret  put  out  her  head ; 
hot,  except  some  more  h^uls  pre- 
luded like  her  own.  and  some  gentle- 
mai  walking  up  ana  down,  she  saw  no 
one  of  whom  inquiries  of  t^e  cause  oi 
delay  could  be  made.  A  quarter-of- 
an-hoor  of  waiting  longer^  until  she 
was  able  to  hail  a  passing  porter. 
'There  has  been  a  bad  accident, 
ma^am,  about  ten  miles  down  the  line : 
a  goods  train  has  run  into  a  passenger 
<me  about  two  hours  ago,  and  the 
engines,  with  all  the  spare  hands,  are 
gone  down.  We  got  a  telegraph  mes- 
sage, and  until  we  near  more — till  the 
engme  for  tiiis  train  returns— you 
cannot  start.'  There  was  no  avoiding 
giring  the  truth  to  her  feUow-travef 
ler,  no  matter  how  she  might  be  af- 
fected 1^  the  fulfilment  of  the  prog- 
nostications she  had  been  making  m 
a  general  way  ever  since  they  started. 
With  this  idea  in  her  mind,  she  was 
not  diaiadined  to  postpone  her  com- 
nunucation,  by  the  pretence  of  pro- 
kmging  her  conversation  with  the 
porter,  and  still  keeping  her  head  out 
of  the  window,  when  a  party  of  gentle- 
men, who  were  beguiling  their  delay 
by  walking  up  and  down  together, 
ttme  in  si^t  Margaret  drew  in  her 
head,  but  not  before  she  was  seen  and 
iwocniaed  by  one,  who  sprang  for- 

/  Margaret— Miss  Wyndham— how 
ghuilMir 

'  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here, 
Mr.Herbert' 

*  Probably  not  Are  you  returning 
toOasdyr 

J I  am  not  for  a  few  days  more  ; 
«fterthat,Ihope.' 


*  I  was  going  in  the  other  direction, 
but,  like  you,  am  detained.  Are  you 
not  tired  sitting  there?  You  have 
been  nearly  an  hour.  Several  ladies 
have  tried  the  waiting-room  :  will 
you  ?  There  is  more  to  be  seen  from 
the  windows  there  than  here.' 

He  opened  the  door,  but  Marsaret^s 
descent  was  suddenly  impeded  by  the 
old  lady,  who  caught  her  arm. 

'What  is  it  ?  what  is  it ?  Oh,  tell 
me!' 

Margaret  explained  in  a  few  words. 

'  But  you  will  not  leave  me  alone  ? 
I  will  be  run  into  next.' 

Mr.  Herbert  gave  her  the  same 
counsel  he  had  given  Maijgaret,  which 
she  gladly  followed,  ana  taking  his 
arm,  was  safely  deposited  upon  a 
chair  in  the  waiting-room.  It  was 
so  full,  there  was  no  seat  for  Mar- 
garet, so  she  contentedlv  took  her 
stand  by  the  old  lady's— feeling  that, 
though  five  hours  before  she  had 
never  seen  her,  fellow-suffering  made 
her  almost  like  a  friend.  Mr.  Her- 
bert saw  her  uncomfortable  position, 
and  made  his  way  through  the  throng 
to  her. 

'Are  you  obliged  to  remain  with 
your  matron?  You  will  be  very 
tired,  if  you  are  not  so  already.' 

Margaret  explained  how  they  had 
first  met  in  the  morning. 

'In  that  case,  you  might  as  well 
come  out  on  the  platform  a  little 
with  me.  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
you.' 

Margaret  declined  in  a  way  that 
made  mm  think  it  was  on  the  score 
of  propriety.  The  truth  was,  it  was 
against  the  new  rule.  She  could  not 
trust  herself..    Still  he  ur^ed  her. 

*  Indeed,  if  I  thought  it  wrong,  I 
would  not  ask  you.' 

So  every  obiection  had  been  over- 
ruled; and  Margaret,  against  her 
better  judgment,  went  out  with  him. 
One  long  turn  was  taken,  without 
one  word  being  spoken  by  either. 
'This  was  of  his  own  seeking,'  Mar- 
garet said  to  herself ;  '  let  hmi  act  it 
out' 

*0h,  Miss  Wyndham,*  he  said  at 
length,  in  an  impulsive  way,  '  I  have 
come  so  far,  and  not  to  hear  one  word 
from  you.  I  had  thought  that  what 
gave  me  such  pleasure  mi^t  have 
moved  you  to  say,  even  you  were  glad 
I  had  done  so.    Do  you  iiiot^toiOY^ 
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that  I  would  rather  have  one  such 
word  from  you,  than  hear  all  the  bells 
that  will  be  run^  in  Landeris  V 

She  tried  to  hide  how  she  trembled 
horn  head  to  foot 

*  Mr.  Herbert—*  That  was  all  she 
could  say. 

*You  have  not  eren  asked  if  he 
was  come ;  you  do  not  care.  And  I 
left  him  in  London,  that  I  have  not 
seen  for  six  long  years,  to  come  and 
tell  you.' 

'Who?*  Margaret  gasped. 

'  John,  my  only  brother.'  Her  in- 
quiring look  surprised  him  more  and 
more  every  minute.  *Do  you  not 
know  ?  Did  Mrs.  Selwyn  never  tell 
you? 

If  there  had  not  lived  one  spark  of 
womanly  pride  within  her,  that  wo- 
man's name  would  have  kindled  a 
flame  ;  but^  as  it  was,  it  came  in  time 
to  give  her  power  to  answer  calmly. 

T  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  Her- 
bert* 

*  Is  it  wilfully  you  torture  me  thus? 
OMaigaret!' 

'  No,  no ;  it  is  not' 

*Is  it  possible  Annie  has  never 
told  you  that  my  brother  is  come 
from  India  to  marry  her  ?  Why  did 
she  not?' 

*  She  never  mentioned  the  subject 
to  me,  and—' 

'  Just  like  her.  I  little  thought  I 
had  all  that  to  explain.  Lone  before 
John  went  abroad,  there  were  Doy  and 
girl  love-passages  between  them  ;  but 
my  father  thought  Jolm  too  young, 
and  sent  him  abroad.  No  matter 
about  the  interim;  but  for  nine 
months  I  have  been  ceaselessly  oc- 
cupied with  endeavours  to  get  him 
home.  It  was  a  task  I  undertook 
from  the  love  I  always  had  for  him. 
and  I  determined  that  nothing  should 
come  between  me  and  his  w^ ;  and 
I  have  lived  but  for  that  these  manv 
months.  I  have  gone  week  after  week 
to  London,  to  arrange  for  his  leave  of 
absence:  twice  I  had  fruitless  jour- 
neys to  Paris,  expecting  to  meet  him 
there  en  route;  the  third  time  only 
have  I  been  successful.  He  brings 
home  papers,  which  to-day  he  must 
present  in  person  at  the  £ast  India 
House ;  to-morrow  we  meet  to  go 
home ;  and  I  have  but  one  wish— 
that  you  were  with  us.  I  may  think 
of  myself  with  a  clear  conscience  now ; 


and  oh,  dear  Maigaret;  let  me  say  of 
vou  also.  The  last  time  I  was  at 
home,  you  cannot  think  how  bitter 
was  my  disappointment  to  find  you 
awav,  and  I  could  not  go  back  with- 
out naving  seen  you  ;  and  this  I  was 
on  my  way  to  accomplish,  hoping  to 
be  back  in  time  to  meet  John  to- 
morrow^ when  we  met  providentially, 
or  I  might  not  have  seen  you  for  a 
long  time.  I  have  had  long  enough 
of  that  alreadv.  If  you  knew  how 
eveiy  day  of  the  past  year  has  been 
marked  by  my  love  for  you,  increasing 
more  and  more,  you  would  say — ' 

I  think  we  lutve  said  enough.  An 
hour  after,  the  train  was  ready,  and 
both  were  astonished  at  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  officials,  and  at  what  made 
the  poor  old  lady  in  the  waiting-room 
call  it  tiresome,  and  grumble  so.  Mr. 
Herbert  ran  for  his  ticket,  and  help- 
ing both  ladies  to  their  carriage,  took 
his  seat  beside  them,  and  in  ten 
minutes  the  ever-memorable  Wake- 
field lav  miles  behind  them. 

'  Tell  me  one  thin^— have  you  heard 
much  Landeris  gossip  lately  ?' 
.  *  Not  since  we  left' 

'Perhaps  you  heard  some  before 
you  left?  Ah!  exactly.  That  ac- 
counts for  your  cool  reception  of  me. 
That  silly  Annie,  she  bound  me  over 
to  secrecv,  which  I  religiously  ob- 
served. I  wish  she  had  not,  although 
reminding  me  of  having  once  kept 
afiairs  of  mine  secret.  You  know 
what  I  mean.  Of  course  I  could  not 
refuse,  never  dreaming  she  would 
have  anything  of  the  kind  secret  from 
you,  having  all  been  so  more  than 
kind  to  her.  I  do  believe  she  could 
not  command  her  blushes  to  tell  her 
story.  Of  all  the  mischief  I  ever 
heard  made  by  women  talking,  it  is 
the  first  I  ever  knew  nearly  made  by 
one  not  doing  so ;  and  all  the  time, 
although  perfectly  aware  of  village 
gossip,  I  rested  in  such  security, 
thinking,  of  course,  you  knew  the 
whole  truth.' 

'  Never  mind ;  it  is  not  past  repa- 
ration.' 

*  It  might  have  been,  though.    Do 

Cknow,  I  had  such  a  horria  dream 
night,  that  you  had  some  dread- 
ful cousin  up  in  the  north,  where  you 
have  been,  as  Frances  has^  and  be- 
tween regular  dream-confusion  of  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  myseJf  or  Sir 
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Stephen  Norris,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment and  rage  at  the  cousin,  I  was 
most  thankful  to  awake  again.' 

'Do  not  be  afraid  of  the  cousin. 
Non-ezistiiig,  that  is  alL* 

'Thank  God.  Now,  will  you  not 
come  hack  soon  ?  Look  how  long  a 
journey  I  took  to  see  you^  you  are 
expected  to  return  my  civility.  But, 
smously,  I  will  be  quite  impatient  to 
diow  you  to  John,  and  John  to  you  ; 
10  you  will  be  pleased  not  to  hnger 
?erv  long  at  Ousely.  I  daresay  they 
▼ill  he  married  soon,  for  I  have  the 
aettlements  almost  ready.  That  was 
BO  li^t  part  of  my  labour,  I  can  tell 
yon,  and  the  tale-carriers  have  it  that 
the  lady  is  equally  forward  in  her 
preparations.  I  am  so  happy,  that  I 
daresay  in  time  I  shall  come  to  for- 
give her.  I  know  you  have  done  so 
abeady  ;  but  I  am  sure  in  John's 
hands  she  will  be  a  much  more  estim- 
able woman  than  she  ever  had  a 
dunce  of  being  with  that  abominable 
old  husband  she  had.  It  was  a  sin 
to  marry  her  to  such  a  man  :  she  a 
fiur,  blooming  creature,  and  ne  like 
Cousin  Am^TB  husband  in  Lockdey 
HalL  How  John  used  to  rove  about 
that  in  his  letters  ;  for  Amy  he  would 
read  Annie,  and  work  hiniiself  up  to 
a  most  diBadful  frenzy.  She  never 
bad  enough  of  character  to  please 
me.  I  do  not  care  for  the  Dora 
Copperfield  "  school ;  nor  did  I  think 
she  was  the  wife  for  John  either  ; 
but  when  I  came  home,  and  saw  how 
association  with  you  had  brought  her 
out,  I  yielded  to  John's  ceaseless  soli- 
citations, that  I  would  try  and  find 
out  what  his  fate  would  be  if  he  came 
home,  and  irfter  many  a  wary  sound- 
ing, I  got  sufficient  to  write  him  pretty 
eDcomagingly,  and  he  wrote  to  her 
himself  by  the  next  mail  Bo  you 
remember  one  evening  she  and  I  were 
leaving  the  Rectory,  when  Nannie 
kicked  up  a  roWy  and  made  me  carry 
her  home  ? '  (Margaret  remembered.) 
'That  was  the  occasion  on  which  I 
^rung,  not  acquiescence,  but  a  little 
giving  in  to  aU  I  urged,  upon  which 
I  grounded  my  sentiments  m  the  next 
lettw.  Prom  that  day  I  had  only  to 
▼00  East  India  directors  and  lawyers 
over  to  my  way  of  thinking— quite 
enough,  you  would  say,  if  you  Imew 
^  r  underwent  in  such  a  pursuit— 
and  after  that  I  had  my  own  reward 


in— Margaret  Wyndham.'  The  train 
was  slackening  its  pace.  *  Now,  to- 
morrow night  we  will  have  all  the 
bonfires,  and  bell-ringing,  and  draw- 
ing home  :  very  good  practice  for  the 
tenantry  for  what  is  to  come,  by  and 
by.  I  wish  you  were  at  home ;  it 
would  be  so  pleasant  to  think  of  run- 
ning over  the  stepping-stones  as  often 
as  one  liked,  when  the  fuss  subsided 
a  little.  Ah,  Margaret  !  we  have 
been  on  a  stepping-stone  to-day. 
Those  poor  wounded  people,  it  wUl 
be  a  sad  one  for  them.  I  am  sure  we 
are  very  thankful  for  our  own  hai)pi- 
ness,  dear  Margaret  The  morning 
after  we  arrive,  I  presume  John  will 
present  himself  at  the  cottage ;  and 
as  I  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  go 
with  him  to  introduce  Imn,  I  shall 
run  over  and  see  your  father  and 
mother,  and  get  absolution  for  tiie  sins 
which  amiable  Miss  Jones  has  put 
upon  me.  I  daresay  you  would  pre- 
fer not  writing  home  till  I  am  there. 
I  will  write  to  you  at  Ousely.' 

*  Mr.  Ribeon's  carriage  for  Miss 
Wyndhant' 

Mr.  Herbert  assisted  her  in,  said 
good-bye,  and  shouting  more  last 
words,  reached  his  own  seat  just  in 
time  not  to  be  left  behind.  He  had 
still  the  old  lady  for  company,  and 
had  promised  Margaret  to  look  after 
her.  Poor  body,  she  had  not  recovered 
the  fright  and  weariness  of  Wake- 
field ;  and  certainly  the  very  social 
companions  she  had  had  did  not  con- 
tribute much  sympathy  towards  her 
nervousness. 

Before  Margaret  went  to  bed,  tired 
and  all  as  she  was,  she  wrote  a  long 
and  happy  letter  to  Frances,  which 
occasioned,  the  receiver  very  little  less 
joy  than  its  contents  did  the  writer  ; 
and  when  Margaret  laid  her  head  on 
her  pillow,  she  was  almost  too  glad 
for  sleep. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  ere  Mar- 
garet followed  her  letter  to  Ousely, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  accompanied 
by  her  sister  and  cousin,  set  out  for 
home.  They  were  not  in  time  for  the 
Norris  wedoing,  but  still  they  came 
in  for  all  the  visiting  and  company 
consequent  on  the  happy  couple  s  ar- 
rival at  their  temporary  home,  Pren- 
derley,  and  to  see  all  the  London 
purchases  Mrs.  Norris  had  made  in 
their  pristine  freshness,  whici 
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of  their  acquamtanoes  told  them  thev 
ought  to  be  thankful  for.  'Well 
enough,'  as  Frances  aaid,  *  if  we  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  think  of  be- 
sides ;  but,  oonfiidering  we  never 
cared  much  at  any  time  for  what 
these  people  did,  we  are  not  likely, 
when  we  have  so  much  that  is  de- 
lightful to  think  of  now,  to  give  them 
much  of  our  attention.* 

Mrs.  Selwyn  had  pleaded  for  for- 
giveness in  a  most  heartrending  man- 
ner, and  the  olive  branch  flourish- 
ed as  freely  as  possible  among  the 
fair  sisterhood  and  their  betrothed 
ones. 

'Mrs.  Wyndham,'  said  Mr.  Her- 
bert coming  in  one  momiDg  with  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law  elect,  *we 
have  brought  a  case  for  your  decision. 
Come,  children,  state  it.' 

Both  looked  at  each  other,  and 
laughed. 

*  What  a  silly  pair  you  are  !  Is  it 
left  for  me  ?  Well,  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
this  brother  of  mine  finds  it  essential 
to  his  happiness,  to  spend  every  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  at  the  cottage,  and 
to  return  after  taking  an  hour's  inter- 
val (just  what  mv  labourers  have  for 
their  dinner),  and  then  coming  back 
for  tea.  To  this  my  fair  sister  there 
objects ;  says  she  will  permit  visits  at 
certain  intervals  and  of  certain  dura- 
tion—Miss Jones,  you  understand, 
and  that  stj^le  of  person,  being  sup- 
posed to  object ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  unanimity  on  the  part  of  those 
concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  thorough 
ignorance  on  mine,  we  lay  this  mat- 
ter at  the  feet  of  your  tribunal' 

*  How  am  I  to  give  judgment 
without  offending  any  one  V  said  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  after  a  moment's  consi- 
deration. 

*  Your  own  conviction,'  said  Mr. 
Herbert 

*  I  knew  she  would  agree  with  me,' 
said  the  bride-elect 

'  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
kind/  said  her  intended. 

'  Hear  my  proposal  for  an  accom- 
modation :— It  is,  that  the  lady  con- 
cerned, Mrs.  Selw3m,  do  move  her- 
self, and  such  goods  and  chattels  as 
may  be  considered  reauisite,  to  this 
house,  where  she  shall  remain  until 
such  time  as  Mr.  John  Herbert  do 
betake  himself  to  the  metropoUs  for 
transaction  of  business;   by  which 


means  I  do  hereby  promise  to  coun- 
tenance— ^ 

'Qod  save  the  Queen!'  said  the 
impulsive  John.  '  Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Wyndham.  We  will  be  back  in  an 
hour.    Come,  Annie.' 

*  To-morrow,  then,  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham.' 

'  To-day,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn.' 

'  We  are  off  for  the  chattels,  good 
people,  including  Nannie,  I  suppose. 
Au  revoir.^  And  the  light-hearted 
John  bore  off  the  unresisting  lady. 

The  Bectory  party  were  all,  as 
usuaL  in  the  garden  one  morning. 
Mrs.  Wyndham  and  the  children  gar- 
dening ;  the  two  Mr.  Herberts  were 
each  with  their  liege  lady  invisible 
somewhere  in  near  proximity  to  the 
river.  The  first  to  appear  were  Mr. 
Vernon  Herbert  and  Margaret ;  they 
went  over  to  where  Mrs.  Wyndham 
was  working,  and  Margaret  said— 

'Mamma,  your  advice  is  wanted 
on  a  weighty  point' 

*  I  will  go  with  you,  my  dear ;  let 
us  take  the  garden-chair.' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  nasaed  in 
close  conversation,  when  Mr.  John 
Herbert  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  were  des- 
cried in  the  distance.  Mr.  Herbert 
hailed  them—*  Holloa,  John.' 

*  Speak  out,'  said  John,  not  quick- 
ening his  Dace. 

*  Come  here,  will  vou,  and  quickly.' 

*  I  never  huny  a  lady,'  was  John's 
cool  reply,  as  he  approached. 

*  Whidi  rule  you  carry  out  con- 
sdentiottsly  in  every  respect,  times 
and  seasons  included,'  said  his  bro- 
ther, rising  to  eive  Mrs.  Selwyn  lus 
seat  on  tne  <mair.  *  We  wanted 
Annie  as  much  as  you.  The  noatter 
is,  Annie,  John  and  I  are  going  to 
perpetrate  a  monster  dinner-party.' 

'  I  told  her ;  so  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  her  failing  msensible  at  yoor 
feet  from  the  sudden  shock  of  such 
intellipenoe.  If  you  have  anything 
more  mteresting  to  tell,  you  had  bet- 
ter go  on  to  that' 

*  You  are  like  a  bear  to-day,  John, 
you  are  so  cross.  What  do  yon  say, 
Annie?' 

'  I  do  not  advise  it,  for  my  part,' 
with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
'  Nor  I,'  said  Margaret 

*  That  is  what  I  call  hard  of  you 
two,'  said  Mr.  John ;  '  it  is,  just  that 
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th^  think  we  cannot  do  it,  Vernon, 
and  I  would  eigoy  showing  off  before 
them ;  80,  no  matter  what  you  do,  I 
am  determined  to  have  a  dinner  my- 
self. "Mr.  John  Herbert  requests 
the  pleasure,**  won't  that  set  a  few 
tonnes  a-wasging  V 

*  Youwoulddeeerve  treatment  like 
that  whidi  Harry  and  Laura  in  Holi- 
day House  got,  if  you  did  so.' 

*  Success !'  cried  John.  *  Here  is 
Miss  Wyndham  coming  over  to  our 
ade.' 

'  Do  not  think  I  oppose  you  both 
pleasing  yourselves :  but  all  I  said 
was,  I  would  not  go. 

*  RddleKie-dee !  We  cannot  do  with- 
out you,  so  come  you  must  Besides, 
Annie  cannot  go  u  you  do  not' 

'That  is  right,'  said  his  brother. 
'Tell  the  truth,  and  put  some  one 
that  shall  be  nameless  to  the  blush, 
John.  But  seriously,  Margaret,  will 
you  come  ?  I  do  not  want  to  urge 
YOU  bgrond  what  you  think  stronglv ; 
bat,  if  you  do  not,  it  will  make  the 
▼hole  difference  to  me  in  respect  of 
both  courage  to  go  through  it  well, 
and  real  pleasure. 

'  Will  you  let  me  go  in  the  even- 

mV 

No,'  said  John,  indignantly.  '  I 
am  your  host,  and  to  dinner  you  shall 
come,  for  I  say  it  But  we  are  going 
to  have  quite  a  pleasant  party,  too. 
First,  we  will  ask  the  essentials,  and 
then,  as  long  as  a  chair  can  be  squeezed 
in  at  the  table,  we  will  fill  up  with 
pleasant  people,  who  will  talk  plenty, 
and  keep  up  a  good  current  of  conver- 
sation.' 

'  Hiere  is  no  one  I  know  equal  to 
Mias  Jones  for  that,'  said  Miurgaret, 
mischievously. 

The  gentlemen  held  up  their  hands 
4^>rect^3ngly.    Annie  laughed. 

No  such  vermin,'  said  the  violent 
fe  John.  '  Come,  Vernon,  you  pro- 
Buaed  to  make  out  a  Ust  when  you 
«Meover.  Here,  begin  :^Aimie  and 
me.' 

*  Enentials  first,  of  course,'  said 
Mr.  Herbert,  taking  out  his  pocket- 
jook  and  writing, — "Annie  and  me." 
Then,  John,  if  I  take  Annie,  I  dare- 
<B]r  m  mean  to  take  ^e  l)ride.' 

*No,  stimid.  Will  some  one  be 
good  enou^  to  let  me  have  a  pencil, 
wd  I  will  draw  it  up  myself  m  five 
■imrtesr 


*  Had  you  not  better  bedn  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norris  ?'  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham. 

*  Two ;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wyndham^ 
the  Miss  Wyndhams,  and  Miss  Cel- 
bridge,  and  Mrs.  Selwyn,  eight ;  and 
ourselves  two,  ten.  These  are  all 
essentials.* 

*  Now  for  the  pleasant  people,'  said 
Margaret 

*  These  are  the  pleasant  people, 
thoudi.' 

*  I  Deg  your  pardon ;  I  thought  you 
were  b^;mning  with  the  dull  essen- 
tials.' 

*  So  you  were.  WTio  is  stupid  now, 
Mr.  John  1  Mrs.  Wyndham,  will  you 
please  suK^est?' 

*  Mr..  Mrs.,  Miss,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Burleigk' 

*  They  are  vulgar  horrors ;  we  won't 
have  them,'  said  John. 

'  You  must  include  the  bride's  fa- 
mily when  you  can,  if  you  wish  to 
compliment  her.' 

*  True.  We  are  at  sixteen  now. 
Here  are  Frances  and  Mary,  just  in 
time  for  the  council  of  war. 

'  What  are  you  all  about  ?  Are  we 
detropf 

*  Far  from  it  You  will  be  quite  an 
acquisition.'  And  he  related  curtly 
what  they  were  talking  of. 

'  Oh,  how  delightful !  Is  it  not, 
Mary  ?  You  and  f  will  have  such  fun, 
watching  Annie  and  Margaret— the 
fidget  they  will  be  in  all  evening,  for 
fear  anything  should  go  wrong ! ' 

'  Yes,'  saia  Mary :  *  and  thinking, 
most  probably,  "  or  course  they  are 
doinff  their  best,  poor  men ;  but  by 
and  Dy  we  will  show  what  can  be  done 
when  a  lady  is  at  the  helm." ' 

'  No  such  thing.  Miss  Celbridge,' 
said  one  of  the  ac^ised. 

'  It  will  only  be  truth,'  sighed  Mr. 
Herbert 

*  No,  I  promise  you,'  said  John.  *  I 
will  see  that  we  keep  the  ball,  social 
and—and — ^what  shall  I  say— convi- 
vial ?— going.' 

*  Not  exactly  convivial,  as  it  is  now 
used,'  said  his  brother. 

*  No  matter,  I  mean  to  astonish  the 
rustics  somehow.  Vernon,  if  you  do 
not  have  a  chef  for  the  culmary  de- 
partment, I  shall  go  crazy  looking  at 
that  old  Collins.' 

'  I  was  greatly  amused  at  Mrs.  Bur- 
leigh  the  other  day.' «id  J^^^-^ 
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ing  she  never  knew  a  happy  moment 
from  the  time  they  went  into  the 
dining-room  until  grace  waa  said — of 
which  she  never  heard  one  word— and 
until  the  first  cover  came  off,  till  she 
saw  how  the  viands  looked ;  and  that 
her  spirits  rose  as  each  course  disap- 
peared, until  grace  was  said  again, 
when  she  always  said  "  Amen,**  with 
deepthankfulness.' 

*  That  is  a  Martha  for  you.  But  I 
do  not  mean  to  cumber  myself  with 
those  cares :  I  have  more  sense.  But 
I  am  goinff  to  come  out  as  very  eccen- 
tric, and  keep  every  one  in  amaze- 
ment* 

*  And  Annie  too,*  suggested  Mar- 
garet 

*  Frances,'  said  Mary,  *  you  and  I 
will  enjoy  ourselves  watchingthe  fright 
these  two  women  will  be  in.' 

'  Boys  and  froffs,'  said  Margaret : 
*  fun  to  you,  but  death  to  us.' 

*  Nothing  so  tragical  I  hope.  Come, 
Vernon,  make  up  the  list* 


*  One  thing  I  have  to  say,'  said 
Frances :  *  Give  Mary  and  me  pleasant 
partners ;  for  the  idea  of  going  through 
an  entire  ceremonious  feast  with  some 
old  Sir  Colin  Fletcher,  or  some  one 
like  the  man  in  the  Spanish  chair  who 
whistled—Mr.  Armstrong,  I  believe— 
would  be  intolerable.' 

*  Be  civil,*  said  her  brother-in-law 
elect,  *  if  you  are  serious.* 

*  General  and  Mr.  Duckett,'  was 
next  written. 

*  Will  you  have  the  General,  Fran- 
cesr 

*  No  ;  we  always  fight  He  will  do 
for  Margaret' 

'  His  son  V 

*  No  :  give  him  to  Mary.  She  has 
drawn  Mm  out  before  now.' 

Mr.  Herbert  glanced  suspiciously  at 
Mary,  and  then  went  on  with  his  list 
which  in  due  time  was  completed,  ana 
the  gentlemen  went  home  to  write  thft 
invitations. 


jDHAFrER  XXVIL— CALLED  *  SOCIETY.' 

'  But  *twM  a  pablic  feast,  and  pabllc  day — 

Qaite  ftill.  right  doll,  guest*  hot.  and  dishes  oold  : 
Great  plenty,  much  formality,  small  cheer. 
And  eveiybody  oat  of  their  own  sphere. 

'  The  cirde  smiled,  then  whisper'd.  and  then  sneer'd ; 

The  misses  bridled,  and  the  matrons  frown'd. 
Some  hoped  things  might  not  torn  ont  as  they  fear'd ; 
Some  would  not  deem  such  women  could  be  found ; 
Some  ne'er  belicTed  one-half  of  what  they  heard: 

Some  look'd  perplex'd.  and  others  lo<riL'd  profound ; 
And  sereral  pitted,  with  sincere  regret, 
Poor  Lord  Augustus  Fitz-Plantagenet' 

Brmoir. 


'  It  never  occurred  to  me  before,' 
said  Mr.  Herbeart,  the  morning  of  the 
projected  dinner-party,  '  to  ask  how 
ladies  amuse  themselves  after  they 
leave  the  dining-room.  John  and! 
have  been  wondering  if,  in  the  absence 
of  a  hostess,  any  previous  preparations 
are  required  to  be  made  by  us  for  their 
amusement  My  old  housekeeper  says 
"  coffee ;"  but  surely  you  do  not  go  on 
like  the  Turkish  ladies  incessantly  for 
upwards  of  an  hour  f 

*  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,' 
said  Margaret  *  The  married  ladies 
all  group  together,  and  talk  of  their 
children  and  servants,  cooks'  enormi- 
ties, and  that  species  of  trial ;  and  the 
young  ones  look  at  the  annuals,  titter 
togetner,  and  talk  of  balls,  partners, 
travels,  music,  or  dress,  as  the  various 


tastes  suggest ;  and  any  one  who  does 
not  care  about  keeping  music  in  re- 
serve for  the  gentlemen  gives  a  few 
tame  waltzes,  or  one  of  Mrs.  Norton's 
songs,  which  are  not  calculated  to 
draw  the  nerves  to  a  dangerous  ten- 
sion ;  and  so  they  all  "  simmer"  as  it 
were,  till  the  gentlemen  begin  to  arrive, 
and  the  company  boiL' 

*  That  is  very  consolatory.  I  have 
only  one  thing  to  beg  :  do  not  you  be 
the  one  to  give  the  tame  waltees— it 
would  be  lust  like  you  to  be  accom- 
modating the  Miss  Beckfords  by  filling 
up  the  want— for  I  like  much  tJetter  to 
hear  you  p^y  when  I  am  present,  and 
not  to  be  wasting  it  on  some  people 
who  have  a  very  moderate  care  about 
the  matter.' 

'  I  do  not  thinb  the  waltzes  will  be 
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required/  said  Frances, '  or  if  the^  are 
I  win  suostitute  for  them  "  Juanita," 
which  will  be  qiiite  sufficientljr  defi- 
cient in  sense  and  novelty  not  to  injure 
by  the  force  of  contrast  those  who  will 
sing  after  me ;  but,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  neither  will  be  required.' 

*  Whyr  said  Margaret. 
'Because  Mary  and  I  heard  this 

mominff  that  a  party  of  very  adven- 
turous ladies  are  going  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  house,  as  they  are  verv  desirous 
to  see  what  improvements  have  been 
lately  made.  So  look  out,  gentlemen, 
for  what  you  have  to  expect' 

tfr.  Herbert  groaned.  The  delights 
o(  bachelor  hospitality ! ' 

'  I  suppose,'  said  Mary,  *  the  extent 
they  can  explore  will  be  an  infinity  of 
bed-rooms  and  dressing-rooms.' 

'More  than  that ;  tnere  is  my  own 
sanctum,  all  strewed  with  papers  I 
got  from  London  vesterday,  and  if 
fiiey  read  on  them  Margaret  Wynd- 
ham,  sninster,"  they  would  know  more 
than  tne  said  Margaret  wishes  they 
should.' 

'  Lock  the  door,'  said  Frances. 

*  Then  there  is  the  little  boudoir  on 
the  south  side,  filled  with  bales  of  the 
new  furniture ;  and  the  piano  un- 
packed is  a  most  conspicuous  object" 

*  Leave  that  open,  said  Frances ; 
'  it  will  do  them  all  good  to  speculate 
on  the  probable  occupant' 

Mr.  Herbert  shook  his  head,  but  he 
locked  both  doors. 

'John  is  quite  disconsolate.  Annie 
has  insbted  that  he  shall  give  up 
the  scheme  of  acting  the  eccentric  I 
think  she  is  right,  for  indeed  in  his 
ordinary  mood  he  has  ^uite  enough  of 
it  to  astonish  most  civilized  people. 
He  had  cone  after  her  to  t^e  cottage, 
to  see  if  ne  can  bring  her  round' 

'I  do  not  think  he  will  To  tell 
the  truth,  though  you  need  not  tell 
him,  I  am  at  l^e  bottom  of  it  I 
thought  how  unpleasant  it  would  be 
to  me,  to  see  you  doing  anything  of 
the  kind.* 

'You  are  always  right,  Margaret' 


'  Beally,'  said  Augusta  Beckford  to 
her  sister,  as  thev  sat  in  a  dressing- 
room  up-stairs,  the  evening  of  the 
Hall  dinner-party,  durin^that  dreary 
interval,  as  it  alwavs  proved  to  them, 
*fW  they  left   the   dining-room— 

feally  the  world  is  becommg  more 


absurd  every  day,  and  the  people  in 
it  as  well*  I  do  not  see  wny  those 
Wyndhams  are  to  be  singled  out  for 
attentions  in  everv  company  in  the 
way  they  are,  and  things  nave  reached 
a  climax  to-day.  Sir  Edward  Clare 
was  standing  talking  to  me  before 
dinner,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Herbert  cross- 
ing  the  room.  Of  course  I  thought  it 
was  to  tell  Sir  Edward  he  was  to  take 
me  to  dinner,  for  I  saw  him  giving 
each  gentleman  directions  who  he  was 
to  take  ;  but  you  may  imagine  some- 
thing of  what  I  fel^  when  I  heard 
him  say,  "Sir  Edward,  I  put  Miss 
Wyndham  under  your  care  tnis  even- 
ing "—is  that  right  1  And  the  sense- 
less empressement  with  which  Sir 
Edward  answered,  "  Thank  you,  Her- 
bert ;  you  could  not  do  mora"  And 
the  self-satisfied  smile  they  both  gave, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  a  boon  Pro- 
vidence has  sent  us  !"  It  is  intoler- 
able, and  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
put  over  our  heads  in  that  kind  of 
way.  I  am  determined  to  put  an  end 
t»it' 

'  And  so  we  ou^t  We  will  require 
to  take  care,  through  the  evening,  that 
we  do  not  allow  tnem  to  monopolize 
the  gentlemen  as  they  did  at  dmner, 
or  we  shall  cut  but  a  sorry  figure. 
Mr.  Herbert  requires  a  wife  who  will 
put  an  end  to  this  reversion  of  the 
natural  order  of  society.  I  never  in 
all  my  life  saw  a  worse  arrangement. 
If  it  bad  been  Robinson  Crusoe  giv- 
ing a  dinner,  he  could  not  have  shown 
more  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  pre- 
cedency. I  can  understand  General 
Duckett  being  sent  with  Mrs.  Selwyn- 
She  will  very  soon  be  Mrs.  John  Her- 
bert, so  that  was  not  so  bad ;  but 
why  John  Herbert  should  take  Mrs. 
Wyndham,  or  Henry  Duckett  be  ap- 
propriated by  that  great,  white,  lumpy 
cousin,  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 
How  did  you  get  on  with  Sir  Ste- 
phen?' 

'  Much  as  usual  You  know  I  have 
plenty  of  conversation,  which  I  used 
abundantly,  or  else  I  might  have 
thought  hmi  more  stupid  than  usual 
I  am  not  sure,  Julia,  but  we  might  do 
worse  than  settle  at  Prenderley,  either 
of  us.  The  house  is  very  handsome ; 
and  now  that  Mrs.  Norris  being  there 
throws  it  open,  I  confess  that  with 
our  taste  we  might  make  it  a  very 
presentable  afiFair.  ,,^,  ^  ^e^ajg^^ 
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vhvy  he  has  a  title;  and  we  could 
make  an  annual  trip  to  London  and 
Pbris,  and  brush  off  his  rustic,  anti- 
quated  notions,  which  would  make 
quite  a  new  man  of  him.* 

'  I  suppose  you  are  right ;  but  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  always  looked  for 
something  more  brilliant  for  us.  But 
with  one  of  us  here  at  the  HalL  which 
might  be,  and  one  at  Prenderley,  we 
might  lead  the  county.* 

Quite  so,  as  indeed  we  ought.  If 
we  had  a  father  and  mother  with  any 
spirit,  it  would  not  be  left  for  us  to 
keep  our  heads  above  the  canaille  by 
the  constant  efforts  we  have.  I  can- 
not even  think  of  the  Wyndhams  with 
common  patience. 

*  Nor  I ;  but  perhaps  we  ought  to 
go  down  :  the  gentlemen  may  be 
coming  in.  Eat  another  lozenge ;  the 
drawing-room  is  so  Ions  a  room,  it 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  voice  to 
fill  it.* 

Sir  Edward  Clare,  of  all  the  as- 
sembled company  except  Mrs.  Sel- 
wyn,  knew  of  the  engagement  between 
Margaret  Wyndhaip  and  their  host ; 
and  a  fine  fund  of  amusement  he  ex- 
pected to  have,  tormenting  the  young 
lady,  through  the  evening.  So  he  sat 
by  her  at  once  on  coming  in,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity.  It  soon  came. 
Mr.  Herbert  crossed  the  room. 

*  Who  is  the  proper  person  for  me 
to  ask  first  for  music?*  he  said  to 
Maigaret,  looking  quite  puzzled 

*  Margaret,  of  course,*  said  Sir  Ed- 
ward, mischievously. 

*  No  !*  said  the  host,  with  strong 
disapprobation. 

*  Ask  Lady  Clare,*  said  Margaret, 
glancing  round ;  '  she  is  very  kind.' 

Lady  Clare  was  both  willing  and 
able ;  but  when  she  had  sung,  Mr. 
Herbert  was  over  again. 

*  Please  do  not  come  over  again  to 
ask  me.  People  are  so  observant 
Leave  no  one  out— that  is  all.  Yes — 
Miss  Beckford.' 

But  Miss  Beckford  had  observed 
all  that  had  passed,  and  deeming 
that  Margaret  was  one  who,  like  her- 
self, had  a  motive  for  all  she  did,  de- 
termined to  baffle  her ;  and  declared 
one  note  she  would  not  sing  until 
after  Miss  Wyndham. 

John  Herbert  went  over  for  Mar- 
garet, and,  greatly  to  the  relief  of  her 
intended,  she  came  quite  obligingly 


at  once.  Sir  Edward  followed  her  in. 
Mr.  Herbert  took  his  station  at  the 
chimney-piece,  to  hear  and  eigoy  the 
voice  so  dear  to  him.  Margaret  bad 
taken  her  seat,  when  suddenly,  like 
an  arrow  from  a  bow,  Florence  darted 
up  to  her  papa  from  the  flEuthest  part 
of  the  room,  where  she  had  been  re- 
ceiving a  goodly  portion  of  flattery 
and  caresses. 

*  Papa,  did  you  say  I  was  to  have 
a  governess,  who  would  keep  me  al- 
ways at  home,  and  take  away  my 
bridge,  and  never  let  me  go  to  the 
Rectory?' 

*  Hiuh,  hush,  Florence ;  Margaret 
is  going  to  sing,*  he  whispered ;  but 
Florence  was  in  a  passion  of  tears. 
*  Be  auiet,  like  a  good  child,  and  you 
shall  have  cake  presently.' 

*  I  do  not  want  cake,  but  I  won't 
have  a  goveme8&'  she  said,  stamping 
her  foot  *  Linoa  Simpson  said  one 
day  they  were  hateful  tnings.' 

Mr.  Herbert  bribed  and  coaxed  all 
in  vain.  He  knew  a  word  or  two 
from  Margaret  could  still  her;  but 
he  could  not  ask  it  then,  and  Florence 
screamed  the  louder.  John  Herbert 
saw  the  dilemma,  and,  stepping  for- 
ward, lifted  the  little  lady ;  and  be- 
fore she  knew,  she  was  taken  out  by 
a  side-door  and  carried  out  of  hear- 
ing. He  returned  in  time  to  hear 
Maigaret*B  song,  which  she  judiciously 
commenced  at  once,  to  draw  off  public 
attention  from  the  late  scene.  But 
she  had  no  heart  for  the  song,  think- 
ing how  distressed  Mr.  Herbert  would 
be,  and  wondering  what  she  could  say 
to  console  him.  No  wonder  the  sing- 
ing was  unlike  her  usual  style.  Even 
Sir  Edward  Clare  remarked  it,  say- 
ing— 

Do  not  be  foolish,  Margaret  Of 
oonrse  you  will  remedy  tSl  this  in 
time.  Pooh !  I  have  seen  her  much 
worse.' 

Margaret  moved  over  towards  Fran- 
ces, to  try  if  any  explanation  could  be 
gained  as  to  the  cause  of  this  outbreak. 
It  was  really  beyond  her  imagination. 
Her  cousin  Mary,  however,  supplied 
the  information,  in  a  state  or  iiigh 
indignation  at  some  officious  ladies, 
who,  after  cross-examining  Florence 
on  various  tfoints,  such  as  ner  educa- 
tion, her  liberty,  &c,  had  decided 
among  themselves  that  she  was  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  spoiled  and  neglected 
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from  the  want  of  im>per  care,  which 
wiBmameasaretrae;  and  tiiey  were 
all  of  opmicm  that  a  govemeBS  should 
beacn^  for  at  once,  who,  among  her 
otiier  improremepta,  was  to  have  the 
wooden  oridtoe  removed,  and  so  pre- 
vent Mns  nsx\xsri  using  her  liberty 
for  thepurpose  ofcrossinghalf-a-dozen 
times  a  day  to  the  dearly-loved  Bee- 
toiy,  where  her  best  and  happiest 
hoars  were  spent  They  were  so  un- 
gourded  in  their  remarks,  that  the 
subject  of  them  perfectly  oompre- 
hended  their  drift,  and,  maddenea  by 
thdr  semarks  npon  her  darlinc  papa, 
kd  horrified  tbem  by  proclaumng 
them  all  before  the  assembled  oom- 
Dtny.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say 
Mre.  Bnrieigh  kept  quiet  the  remain- 
der of  tiie  evening. 

Maigaret  had  taken  her  seat  beside 
MisB  Beckford.  Mrs.  Norris  and  her 
skter  were  singing,  when  a  servant 
called  John  H^l)ert  out  of  the  room, 
vai  in  a  moment  he  returned,  bring- 
ing Florence  by  the  hand.  They 
crossed  over  to  Margaret  *  Here, 
MitfWyndham,  is  a  young  lady  who 
has  somewhat  to  sav  to  vou.* 

*  I  am  vCTy  sorry,  sobbed  the  child. 
'  So  am  I,  Floy  aear.  Here,  jump;* 

and  she  took  her  on  her  Ian. 

*  They  made  me  angry  about  papa, 
80  they  did,  Miss  Wyndham.* 

*  Never  mind  it  now ;  it  is  all  over.' 
Florence  laid  down  her  head,  and  re- 
mained very  (miet  a  long  time. 

B)r  and  by  Jiiiss  Beckford  went  to 
the  piano,  and  Mr.  Herbert  took  her 
Mat  *  OL  Margaret  !*  were  his  only 
words,  as  ne  looked  grieved  at  Flo- 
rence. 

*  Guilty,'  she  said,  *  bat  with  ex- 
tenuating drenmstances.  There  was 
stronff  provocation.  It  would  have 
roused  a  much  tamer  spirit,  I  believe.' 

*  You  know  best ;  but  I  long  more 
tad  mOTe  for  the  tnne  when  I  shall 
have  the  li^  to  ask  you  to  inter- 
fere, BO  much  might  have  be^  saved. 
It  was  a  sad  scene.' 

Mamaret  administered  what  conso- 
lation^ eonld,  and  with  good  effect ; 
for  aoon  he  and  Morenoe  started  for 
the  musical  side  of  the  room,  the  beet 
of  friends  again. 

*  Bapa,'  said  the  younf  lady  pre- 
sently, in  a  very  aadible  voice,  *  yon 
dosomeUiingthatisnotfiMr;  you  do 
rsA  aUow  me  to  say  "  Margaret"  to 


Miss  Wyndham,  and  you  say  it  your- 
self.  Why  is  that?' 

It  was  rather  a  home  question,  and 
made  Sir  Edward,  and  the  few  who 
knew  the  state  of  the  case,  laugh 
verv  heartily.  Others  could  not  com- 
prehend it 

What  songs  the  Miss  Beckfords  had 
toiled  through !  They  had  screamed, 
and  shaken,  and  swelled,  until  a  whole 
box  of  voice-lozenges  would  scarcely 
cure  their  exhausted  voices :  but  as 
far  as  people  could  see,  casually  glanc- 
ing at  the  company,  no  other  effect 
had  been  produced. 

*  Come,  Margaret,'  said  her  gay 
brother-in-law  elect — *  come,  and  you 
and  I  will  have  one  affecting  duet 
before  we  part ;  if  nothing  else  comes 
out  of  it,  why,  people  can  say  Annie 
is  jealous.  Annie,  he  said,  as  he 
pa»ed  her,  *you  have  no  olqection  to 
me  proposing  to  Mar Miss  Wynd- 
ham?' 

He  changed  her  cognomen,  on  see- 
ing several  people  had  turned  their 
h^ids  to  listen. 

*  None  in  the  wprld,'  she  answered 

*  What  shall  it  be  V  said  Margaret 

*  "Hunting  Tower;"  nothing  less.' 
The  earnest,  pathetic  voice  of  Mar- 
garet, when  she  sung, — 

*  Oh  !  marry  me  yersel,  Jamie, 
Oh  !  marry  me  yersel,  laddie,' 

and  turned  to  the  gay  *  laddie'  be- 
side her,  made  Julia  Beckford  turn 
to  her  sister  and  say — 

*  I  never  saw  such  boldness  in  my 
Ufe.' 

But  when  *  Jamie '  placed  his  hand 
on  his  heart,  and  said — 

'  Hunting  Tower  and  Ballingower, 
And  all  that's  mine  it  thine,  Jeanie,' 

even  the  final  verse,  simg  together, 
had  no  power  to  add  more  disgust  to 
what  these  guileless-minded  young 
ladies  thought  of  this  reprehensible 
conduct  in  Margaret ;  and  much  could 
be  ^thered  from  the  expressive  words 
whidi  droDped  as  if  out  of  their  sen- 
tences. *You— I— here — see— stop — 
child— girls— place— society.'  Much 
more  nught  have  been  added,  but  the 
entrance  of  a  servant  brining  a  note 
to  Dr.  Wyndham,  and  saymg,  *  To  be 
opened  and  read  at  once,  if  yon  please, 
sir,'  drew  c&  their  attention  from  the 
daughter  to  the  father.    Dr.  Wynd- 
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ham  read  it,  and  crossed  over  to  his  . 
host,  who  read  it  also,  and  rung  the 
bell ;  Dr.  Wyndham  went  over  to  his 
wife,  *  Elizabeth— 

But  she  anticipated  his  remark,  say- 
ing, '  Mrs.  Holmdon  V 

^  How  did  you  know  V 

*  Sir  Stephen  Norris  has  been  telling 
me  they  were  expected  to-day.  Do 
they  want  anything  with  you  ] ' 

'It  is  from  Dr.  ftice  ;  you  can  read 
it  She  has  come  home  in  a  dying 
state  ;  he  does  not  think  she  can  sur- 
vive the  night,  and  has  asked  fre- 
fuently  for  me.  Do  not  sit  up,  for 
mav  he  detained.  Leave  the  key  of 
the  shrubbCTy-door  on  the  sim-diaL' 

*  The  carriage  is  not  here.  How  will 
you  go  1 ' 

'Herbert  is  sending  me.  l¥dllwalk 
home.* 
'  Margaret,  was  I  not  right  about 


Sir  Stephen?*  said  Frances.  'Did 
you  ever  see  a  man  apparently  feel 
that  news  more  keenly  Y  He  is  per- 
fectlv  livid.  He  is  no  more  indiffer- 
ent tnan  you  are  to  some  one  we  know. 
What  arose  between  those  two,  then, 
was  the  cause  of  his  sudden  p&Mkant 
for  me ;  and  be  it  what  it  may,  the 
old  love  is  still  warm  there.  Thank 
Qod,  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to 
make  such  a  mistake  as  that  would 
have  been.  I  wonder  if  another  half- 
hour  will  finish  up  that  most  confi- 
dential discourse  he  and  mamma  have 
had.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  she 
were  taken  into  his  confidence.  There 
is  something  about  mamma  that  at- 
tracts all  the  wo-begone  lovers,  far  and 
near,  to  bring  their  sorrows  to  her. 
Why,  they  have  finished  at  last^ 
actually  ended.  I  presume  we  are 
going  home.' 


CHAFTEB  XXVni.— THE  BILEKT  LAND. 

^*  Thou  wbo  dldit  oom«  to  bring 
On  tby  redeeming  wing 
Healing  and  tight- 
Health  to  the  lick  in  mind 
light  to  the  inlj  blind— 
Oh !  now,  to  all  manldnd. 
Let ther«  be  light!' 

'  Like  an  emigrant  he  wandei'd,  leeking  for  the  Better  Land. 
BmigravU  ie  the  inecription  on  the  tombetone.  where  he  liei : 
Dead  be  ii  not,  but  departed— ^for  the  Ohriitian  never  diet.' 

LoHonuow. 


Dr.  Wyndham  sprang  out,  as  the 
carriage  stopped  at  Mrs.  Holmdon*s 
door ;  Dr.  Price  opened  it 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come.  Dr. 
Wyndham ;  I  am  powerless  here. 
Mrs.  Holmdon  is  sleeping  now,  but 
her  first  words  on  awaking  will  be  to 
ask  for  you.    Can  you  wait  1 ' 

'  Certainly.' 

They  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
sat  down  by  a  small  fire  burning  in 
the  grate. 

'  Has  not  this  been  very  sudden  V 

'  No,  she  has  been  faihng  for  some 
months,  and  onlv  grew  worse  at  Con- 
way during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
dr^  of  dying  away  from  home  made 
her  attempt  this  journey,  and  it  has 
hastened  the  end.  She  may  last  the 
night,  but  not  much  more ;  her 
strength  is  gone.  I  saw  the  carriage 
driving:  slowly  up  the  street^  and 
when  I  opened  the  door  I  thought 
she  was  deEtd,  and  carried  her  in,  not 
thinking  she  would  revive ;  but  she 


did,  half-an-hour  after,  and  asked  for 
you  ;  then  I  sent" 

'  Thank  you.    Poor  little  thing  ! ' 

'MissHohndon?* 

*  Yes  *  she  will  be  almost  alone  in 
the  world.* 

Half-an-hour  afterwards.  Dr.  Price 
stole  up-stairs  to  see  how  the  patient 
was ;  and  a  minute  after,  in  the  fire- 
light. Dr.  Wyndham  saw  Annette 
standing  before  him,  holding  out  her 
hand. 

'My  dear  child.  I  am  so  grieved  for 
you.  Pi,  Price  has  been  telling  me 
of  all  your  sorrow.' 

*0h.  Doctor  Wyndham,  it  does 
seem  so  very  hard  to  lose  all  one  has  in 
the  world,  and  I  see  it  must  be  so !' 

*  You  would  not  wish  to  withhold 
her,  Annette,  from  the  home  she  has 
longed  for  so  many  years,  to  keep 
her  in  yours.  What  have  you  to  offer 
her  in  comparison  V 

•Nothing,  nothing;  I  know  that 
well ;  but—* 
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'Don't  talk  now,  dear  chUd  ;  wait 
until  yoQ  bear  her  speak  to  me,  and 
you  will  be  gUd  to  remember  it  here- 
after.' 

They  sat  in  silence  some  time  :  An- 
nette, on  a  low  stool,  with  her  head 
resting  against  the  pillar  of  the  man- 
td-piece;  Dr.  Wyndham  thinking 
deeply,  as  be  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair, 
looking  into  the  glowing  coala  The 
door  opened  ;  it  was  the  doctor. 

'She  is  awake.  I  am  going  home, 
Min  Holmdon ;  I  cannot  be  of  any 
naetohernow  :  but  I  will  be  back  in 
an  hour  or  two. 

'Dr.  Wyndham  followed  Annette 
Qp«taii8  to  her  grandmother's  room. 
Poor  lady,  she  looked  more  like  one 
dead,  supported  by  the  pillows,  with 
ber  white  bands  clasped  orer  the  bed- 
dothea  She  knew  i)r.  Wyndham's 
Btea  and  held  out  her  hand. 

Dear  friend,  there  will  soon  be 
H^t  for  me  now.  It  is  coming  fast 
Ifeelit' 

/Yes,'  be  said,  *  light  where  there 
will  be  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of 
the  moon  to  shine  there;  for  the 
doiy  of  God  will  lighten  i^  and  the 
Lamb  will  be  the  li^t  thereof.' 

She  continued  :  *  Where  they  that 
are  saved  shall  walk  in  the  l^ht  of 
it,  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
UrnVs  Book  of  life.' 

'Therefore  are  they  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  serve  him  day  and 
night  In  his  temple :  and  shall  hunger 
no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more ; 
neither  snail  the  sun  light  upon  them, 
nor  anv  heat ;  and  (^  snail  wipe 
awav  ail  tears  from  their  eyes.' 

'Yes,'  she  said,  'that  was  what  I 
wanted  to  hear.    Go  on.' 

'  And  there  shall  be  no  night  there ; 
and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light 
of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth 
them  lifht :  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever.' 

'For  ever  and  ever  I  will  have 
that  light  Amen.'  After  a  pause,  in 
vhidi  she  lay  with  closed  eyes,  she 
aaid.£untly,  *Bead.' 

'Dr.  Wyndham  read,  in  a  low  dis- 
tinct voice,  part  of  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of  First  Corinthians.  When  he 
stopped,  there  was  for  some  moments 
^  lephr^  only  the  moving  of  ber  lips 
Bhowdl  her  not  to  be  fuleep.  Pre- 
Bentty  fir.  Wyndham  spoke  :— > 

'ft  is  aU  peace  r 


'  The  peace  that  passeth  all  under- 
standing. In  my  Father's  house  are 
nuiny  mansions.' 

'  Thanks  be  to  Gk)d,  who  giveth  us 
the  victory.    Let  us  pray.' 

Annette  came  over  and  knelt  down. 
Her  grandmother  knew  it,  and  laid 
her  hand  on  her  head,  with  a  silent  as 
if  comforting  caress,  and  when  it  was 
over,  said — 

*  Leave  me  with  Dr.  Wyndham, 
darlins,  for  a  little.  Dear  friend,  you 
have  oeen  my  first  and  truest  on 
earth.  How  much  I  owe  you  1  How 
can  I  thank  you  V 

*Do  you  count  it  no  privilege  to 
stand  here  as  I  do,  where  I  must  my- 
self come,  and  to  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing used  me  as  a  means  V 

I  could  trust  you  with  all  my 
earthly  cares  too.    I  have  one." 

'Annette?' 

'Yes.  I  know  she  will  be  lonely 
when  I  am  ffone ;  but  it  is  not  that. 
Do  you  see  ner  cnanged— you  know, 
her  face  V 

'  I  see  it  very  sorrowful  and  anxious 
for  you.' 

'  More  than  that  I  have  thoiu^t 
it  for  a  long  timej  it  began  betore 
she  knew  I  was  fadmg  from  her.  She 
is  not  light  of  heart  as  she  used  to 
be.  I  have  thought,  too,  who  might 
have  caused  it  Do  you  understand 
me  1  I  thought  he  was  attached  to 
her,  and  I  fear  she  was  to  him.  I 
would  like  to  know  before  I  go  some- 
thing of  what  separated  them  ;  there 
was  something,  I  am  sure.  Can  you 
tell  me? 

Dr.  Wyndham  related  in  a  few 
words  all  he  knew  of  what  had  passed 
in  his  own  family. 

'Ah!  I  see  it  is  all  over  now. 
Thank  you.' 

Before  he  left,  Mrs.  Holmdon  said, 
'  K  I  am  here  to-morrow,  when  you 
come  to  give  me  the  Lord's  Supper, 
I  would  fike  to  see  Mrs.  Wyndham. 
K  I  asked  her  to  be  a  friend  to  my 
poor  child,  I  know  she  would  never 
lose  sight  of  her  while  she  lived,  and 
think  of  her  as  a  daughter  of  her  own 
always.' 

•  Indeed  she  would-— we  would.' 
He  went  home,  took  a  few  hours' 

rest,  and  then,  with  Mrs.  Wyndham, 
drove  down  to  the  viUa^  It  was  a 
sad  scene ;  the  dying  \my  seemed  the 
calmest  of  all     After  it  was  over. 
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Bhe  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  talked  at  in- 
tervals as  she  had  strength  ;  and  then 
she  gave  Dr.  Wyndham  a  few  direc- 
tions regarding  what  was  to  be  done. 

*  You  will  find/  she  said,  *  in  my 
desk  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
to  whom  you  will  write.  I  have  left 
all  my  house  in  order,  I  hope' 

Mrs.  Wyndham  did  not  go  away, 
but  remained  with  Annetta  Through 
the  d^  a  note  was  put  into  her  hand 
from  Cr.  Wyndham,  who  was  down 
stairs— 

'  Sir  Stephen  Norris  is  here  with 
me.    What  is  to  be  done  V 

At  the  opening  of  the  door,  Mrs. 
Holmdon  raised  her  head. 

*  What  is  it  ?  I  heard  a  carriage 
stop.' 

Mrs.  Wyndham  stooped  over,  and 
whispered — 

'  Sir  Stephen  is  below.  Can  I  take 
him  any  message  V 

*  I  must  see  him.  Baise  me.  Keep 
Annette  away.' 

Mrs.  Wyndham  sought  Annette, 
and  told  her  a  j^ntleman  with  Dr. 
Wyndhfun  was  with  her  grandmother. 
Aimette  was  too  weary  and  sick  at 
heart  to  think ;  so  she  laid  herself 
down  on  the  drawh^-room  sofa,  and 
waited  patiently.  In  the  meantime 
the  sentlemen  came  up.  Mrs.  Holm- 
don held  out  her  hand.  Sir  Stephen, 
almost  inarticubite  from  agitation, 
took  it 

'You  have  something  to  ask  me, 
Sir  Stephen  Norris.' 

'Oh,  Mrs.  Holmdon,  I  have  been 
miseraDle.  and  acted  very  wrong  and 
foolishly  r 

'  Don  t  mind  that  now,'  she  said, 
gentiv ;  '  my  time  is  very  short.' 

'  roT  a  long  time  I  have  only  wait- 
ed your  return  to  ask  for  forgiveness, 
if  it  be  not  too  late.  I  never  thought 
it  would  be  thus  we  should—'  His 
words  seemed  to  choke  him. 

'You  have  all  I  have  to  give.  When 
the  time  is  fitting,  you  can  ask  the 
rest  My  kind  friends  will  tell  you 
when  the  right  time  comes.  She  is 
my  last  charge  on  earth.  You  have 
chosen  a  solemn  time  to  ask  it  See 
how  you  will  strive  to  fulfil  it,  that 
when  we  all  meet  again  you  can  show 
how  well  and  tenderly  you  have  kept 
it' 

'  So  Qod  help  me  to  be  all  I  ought ! 
I  shall  never  forget  it,  I  humbly  hope.' 


Mrs.  Holmdon  had  fainted,  horn 
the  exertion  of  speaking  so  earnestly, 
and  Dr.  Wyndham  hurried  away  Sir 
Stephen,  and  sent  Mrs.  Wyndham  in. 

For  many  hours  she  wandered  much, 
talking  now  of  her  dead  daughter, 
then  of  a  dead  son,  asain  of  a  little 
sister  who  died  in  childhood,  and 
sometimes  calling  for  Annette.  So 
the  day  wore  on— on  till  the  evening, 
when  the  last  beams  of  the  setting 
sun  were  stealing  through  the  dosed 
blinds,  and  falling  on  a  baby-picture 
of  a  child  with  jo^olden  curls  hanging 
on  the  wall ;  falling  on  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  on  which  lay  one  on  whom  an 
earthly  sun  would  never  rise  again : 
and  falling  on  the  young  ^^rl's  head 
as  she  knelt  by  the  bed.  Brighter  the 
beams  fell,  and  the  sick  woman's  lips 
moved.  '  Light,  light !'  It  was  com- 
ing, brighter  and  faster— brighter  than 
she  had  ever  known  it  in  her  brightest 
days,  as  the  world  saw  them—  brighter 
than  the  watching  friends  could  even 
fancy,  though  seeing  the  radiant 
countenance  she  wore  passing  away 
from  her  darkened  life  here— passing 
to  the  glorious  eternity  of  res^  light, 
and  neace,  prepared  for  the  chil<uen 
of  God.  It  was  over,  all  over,  so 
peacefully,  so  quietly,  that,  but  for  the 
last  smile  on  the  face  fading  into  a 
look  of  calm  sweetness,  they  could  not 
know  she  was  then  in  the  presence  of 
God  And  the  sunbeams  phiyed  on 
the  wall  and  on  the  furniture  as  Wore, 
and  the  murmur  of  children's  voices 
at  pbiy  in  the  quiet  street  came  to 
them  as  they  knelt,  and  all  the  world 
went  on  its  daily  round!  as  before; 
but  far  above  all  one  ransomed  soul 
had  that  day  entered  on  everlasting 
peace,  where  the  rich  and  poor  rest 
together,  and  where  the  weary  are  at 
rest  for  evermore. 

For  several  hours  Annette  lay  stu- 
pified  on  the  parlour  sofa,  from  grief 
and  exhaustion,  insensible  to  all  around 
her;  her  kind  friend  sitting  beside 
her.  It  was  now  quite  dark,  and 
Mrs.  Wyndham  heard  a  carriage  stop 
in  the  street  She  went  out,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  returned. 

'  My  dear  Annette,  it  was  her  wish 
you  should  go  home  with  me.  The 
carriage  is  come  for  u&' 

No  movement,  or  any  sign  of  answer. 
Mrs.  Wyndham  lifted  her  own  shawl, 
and  laid  it  over  her.    A  gentleman 
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eune  fbrward,  and  liftiog  her  gently, 

earned  her  to  the  carnage.  Mrs. 
Wyndham  g;ot  in ;  Annette  was  laid 
beside  her,  with  hw  head  reetingon  her 
friend's  shoulder ;  the  door  was  shul^ 
and  they  drove  away.  She  thought 
it  was  Dr.  Wyndham,  but  it  was  not 
t31  long  afterwards  she  knew  it  was 
Sir  Stephen  Norris  who  had  done  it, 
laving  Drought  his  own  carriage  for 
Mn.  Wyndham's  use. 

They  drove  to  the  Rectory,  and  this 
time  it  was  Dr.  Wyndham  who  lifted 
the  exhausted  girl,  and  carried  her 
into  the  library.  Margaret  only  was 
tiiere,  for  Mrs.  Wyndham  had  waited 
pwpoeely  for  a  late  hour^  that  every 
one  else  mi^t  have  retired,  not  to 
^ate  on  Annette's  feelings  with  the 
a^t  of  strange  fiaces.  Frances  was 
^  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  long  as  it 
waa  possible,  knowing  what  rational 
pxmda  of  dislike  Annette  nught  have 
bad  for  her.  After  some  t^  they 
took  her  to  bed,  where  for  sevend 
days  she  remained,  totally  prostrated, 
woo^  grief  bearing  on  a  frame 
naturally  delicate,  and  quite  worn  out 
by  tiie  last  few  weeks'  watching  and 
Anxiety.  During  this  time  they  were 
all  so  tender  and  watchful  of  her,  that 
die  began  at  last  to  love  them  heartily, 
and  to  hate  herself  for  her  former  feel- 
ing of  dislike  towards  them. 

Mrs.  Selwyx),  thinking  the  house 
m  already  too  full,  had  taken  Nan- 
nie home,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
^listurb  the  quiet  of  the  little  house- 
hold—both Mr.  Herbert  and  his  bro- 
^  being  from  homa  Frances  alone 
felt  ccmstrained  in  Annette's  company, 
and  longed  for  the  time  when  Sir 
Stei^en  could  come  forward  and  put 
things  on  a  pleasant  footing  between 
%ai.  Annette's  guardian  arrived, 
^th  other  relatives,  for  the  funeral, 
nnd  wished  Annette  to  return  with 
nim ;  but  finding  her  unable  to  be 
awed,  he  was  gl^d  of  Mrs.  Wynd- 
nam'a  ofiisr  to  keep  her  until  such  time 
u  he  could  return  for  her. 

Mrs.  Wyndham  had  still  a  task  un- 
■^flUed :  riie  had  promised  Sir  Ste- 
phen, Annette  should  not  leave  the 
nogbbooriiood  without  having  had 
her  mind  in  some  manner  ^n^parod  for 
ll^t  he  wished  to  lay  before  ner ;  and 
|oag  uid  weary  seined  the  days  to 
bun  that  still  passed  without  Mrs. 
Wyndham  being  even  able  to  tell  him 


how  she  received  Mrs.  Wyndham's 
careful  leaders.  Miss  Holmdon  was 
still  in  such  a  dull,  lethargic  state,  her 
friend  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  to 
interest  her  in  casual  conversation, 
which  might  lead  to  allusions,  and  in 
her  weak  state  she  dared  not  hasaid 
anything  abrupt  At  last  one  day  a 
bnght  idea  seized  her,  as  she  sat  knit- 
ting by  the  sofa  on  which  Annette  lay. 
It  was  to  confide  to  her  the  secret  of 
both  her  daughters  being  betrothed, 
which  she  did,  spinning  a  pretty  story 
out  of  all  the  love-wmdings ;  and  if 
she  could  for  one  moment  have  calcu- 
lated on  the  effect  produced,  she  would 
perhaps  have  tried  it  long  before. 
Annette  became  quite  animated,  talk- 
ing especially  of  Margaret,  to  whom 
she  had  become  much  attached ;  and 
a  little  time  after,  when  Marearet 
came  in,  and  was  stooping  down 
searching  for  something  in  a  cabinet^ 
her  new  friend  astonished  both  ladies 
by  rising,  crossing  the  room,  stooping 
over  Margaret,  and  kissing  her,  say- 
ing— 

You  do  not  know  how  much  hap- 
piness I  wish  you,  dear  Maiwet !' 

Everything  was  easier  after  this. 
It  was  some  time  after— Miss  Holm* 
don's  uncle  had  fixed  a  day,  greatly 
to  her  own  sorrow,  for  carrying  her 
away ;  for  she  had  come  to  love  sJl 
their  dear,  kind  ways  better  and  bet- 
ter—that something  came  to  pass. 

Margaret  had  run  down  the  garden 
to  meet  Mr.  Herbert  one  mominff. 

*  We  are  not  expected  within-doors 
to-day.  Sir  Stephen  is  come  to  hear 
his  fate.' 

*  Did  Miss  Holmdon  expect  him  ? ' 

*  No,  or  I  am  sure  she  would  have 
run  away.    We  did  not  tell  her.* 

*Away  in  a  train,  I  daresay,  to 
have  people  running  after  her.*  Mar- 
garet laughed  :  that  shot  told.  *  Can 
you  hazard  a  guess  as  to  her  reply  ? ' 

'  It  could  be  but  a  guess.  She  will 
not  refuse  him,  but  will  answer  in- 
definitely until  some  time  longer 
after  her  grandmother's  death  :  that 
is  nay  guess.   She  leaves  in  two  daya' 

'Where  is  Frances?' 

*The  West  India  MaU  is  in ;  she 
and  Mary  are  invisible.' 

*  You  will  have  good  news,  I  am 
sur&  You  know  I  nave  got  Scotch 
second-sight ;  my  sreat-grandmother 
was  a  ScotawomaiL  r    ^^^i^ 
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*  If  Edward  be  in  good  health,  it  is 
all  we  can  expect* 

*Pftpa,'  said  Florence,  dashing  up 
to  him,  when  will  you  tell  me  the 
new  name  for  MiBs  Wyndham  f  You 
never  have  kept  that  promise,  and 
Margaret  says  we  ought  to  keep  our 
promises:  it  is  not  right  to  break 
them.  Sne  never  breaks  hers,  I  know 
that' 

*I  am  half-inclined  to  tell  her. 
May  I,  Margaret,  dearest ) ' 

*  As  you  please.  I  suppose  it  will 
soon  be  known,  and  she  should  not 
hear  it  from  a  stranger.  The  ser- 
vants would  be  sure  to  tell  her.  I 
will  go  out  of  hearing.' 

He  laughed.  'But,  Florence,  you 
cannot  use  it  for  a  month.* 

'  No  matter ;  tell  it  I  like  to  hear 
it,  and  I  will  use  it  now.' 

He  lifted  her  up,  and  whispered  in 
her  ear.  Florence  gave  a  scream  of 
delight ;  and  when  he  carried  her  to 
the  seat  where  Margaret  was,  the 
little  ladv  sprang  from  him,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck, 
said — 

*  You  are  a  lovely,  darling  mamma, 
and  I  love  you  very  much  indeed ; 
and  now  I  am  quite  as  rich  as  Nan- 
nie, and  Rose,  and  Lucy.' 

Margaret's  tears  were  silently  flow- 
ing, and  she  kissed  Florence  very  ten- 
derly. Mr.  Herbert  had  not  thought 
how  much  poor,  passionate,  warm- 
hearted little  Floy's  words  would 
have  affected  her,  so  he  took  her 
down,  and  sent  her  away  to  play. 

Two  or  three  minutes  after,  John- 
son was  seen  coming  for  her  charge. 


Mr.  Herbert  got  up,  and  wei^ 
down  to  her. 

*  Oh,  Johnson,'  said  Florence,  run- 
ning to  her,  *  Miss  Wyndham  is  to 
be  my  mamma  :  papa  says  it' 

*Yes,  Johnson,  Miss  Wyndham 
will  be  your  mistress  in  a  few  weeks. 
I  am  sure  I  may  depend  on  you  for 
being  one  to  welcome  her  and  make 
her  happy.  You  can  tell  your  fel- 
low-servants :  I  have  menticmed  it 
first  to  you.' 

Johnson  came  forward. 

'  Oh,  Miss  Wyndham,  ma'am, 
many  a  day  I  have  wished  for  this  ; 
and  I  am  veiy  happy  at  it,  Misa 
Maigaret,  and  wish  you  all  joy,  with 
all  my  heart,  ma'am.  You  have  been 
the  making  of  Miss  Herbert  already. 
You  may  depend  on  me  for  my  life 
in  doing  everything  for  you  in  my 

f)wer — only  speak  the  word.  And 
am  obliged  to  the  master,  ma'am, 
for  being  so  kind  as  to  mention  it  to 
ma    Thank  you,  sir.' 

Johnson  curtsied,  and,  with  Mar- 
garet's thanks,  withdrew,  glad  and 
proud  to  be  the  one  the  master  *  sent 
the  news'  by. 

'  My  poor  dove,'  said  Mr.  Herbert, 
lookins  at  Margaret's  colourless  face, 
'I  had  not  half  thought  what  this 
would  bring  upon  you.  It  was  very 
thoujghtless  of  me.  Now  you  are 
looking  more  like  yourself.  When 
you  feel  better,  we  will  walk  down  to 
the  river,  and  sit  out  of  si^t  of  any 
more  scenes  like  those.  What  made 
me  do  it— against  your  better  judg- 
ment too  f ' 

'  Never  mind ;  I  am  better  now.' 


CHAPTBB  XXIX.— WHAT  CUBES  ONE  HAT  KILL  OTHEBS. 

*  Wir  taiam  la  Beif,  wir  kommen  wi«I«r, 
Wenn  dar  Kudtuk  roll,  wcon  enmdMn  die  Ltador, 
Wenn  mit  Blnmen  die  Brde  liob  kleldet  nea 
Wenn  die  Bittnaletn  flieesen  Im  liebUohen  MaL' 

SOHIUBK. 


•The  West  India  Mail,  did  vousayl' 

*  Yes ;  we  hardly  looked  for  it  be- 
fore to-morrow  ;  it  is  unusually  early.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  prophesy  any- 
thing this  time,  in  the  way  of  good 
news ;  my  last  did  not  come  to  pass.' 

*I  never  expected  anything  un- 
usual.   Did  you?' 

*I  thought,  Miss  Pearl,  you  had 
more  respect  for  my  opinion  than  to 
scorn  it  so  utterly.  I  see  by  your 
face  you  did.* 


*To  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  you 
were  merely  giving  utterance  to  a 
wish.* 

•  Very  likely  I  was.' 

'What  time  do  you  go  to-mor- 
row?' 

'Very  early.  Look  towards  your 
window;  I  am  sure  that  hanaker- 
chief  is  waving  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion. I  will  wait  if  you  go  in  and 
see.    I  am  sure  yon  are  wanted.' 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the 
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gaiden,  where  Mr.  Herbert  sauntered 
aboat,  while  Margaret  went  into  the 
hoiue.  She  was  met  at  the  hesA  of 
ihB  stain  l^  her  cousin  Mary,  who, 
in  an  ezdted  voice,  said,  Quick, 
Maraaiet,  to  Frances.' 

Mju/b  manner  left  little  doubt 
that  cderity  was  required ;  Margaret 
TQ^ed  into  her  roooL  Frances  was 
sitting  on  the  floor  in  violent  hysterics ; 
ber  mother  stood  beside  her,  bathing 
her  forehead  and  hands  wit^  Eau-de- 
Cologne.  Marsaret  looked  round  in 
Tain  for  an  explanation  of  the  cause ; 
thoe  was  no  one  could  give  it:  Maiy 
vas  <^rin&  and  trembling  all  over ; 
Mn.  Wyndham  alone  was  calm,  but 
too  bo^  to  explain.  She  insisted  on 
both  guis  lying  down,  and,  turning 
to  Margaret,  said  shortly,  *Wine7 
Margaret  brought  it,  and  found 
Frances  already  better,  and  growing 
quieter. 

'Tell  her,'  she  said,  as  her  sister 
^ood  looking  on  in  amazement 

*  Edward  is  in  England,'  was  the 
cart  information. 

It  was  Margaret's  turn  to  look 


low  V  she  said. 

The  explanation  came  presently. 
Frances  was  better,  and  poured  luil 
fortii  in  such  gladness  of  heart  Ed- 
^rard  had  got  a  sood  situation  :  the 
firm  bad  promoted  him  to  an  influen- 
tial and  lucrative  post,  and  cancelled 
the  old  bond  that  oound  him  to  them 
in  an  ungenerous  way.  He  was  in 
bgland,  and  might  be  expected 
erery  hour.  It  was  such  a  glad  sur- 
prise ;  no  wonder  they  were  all  be- 
wildered at  first  With  the  first 
steady  thoughts  came  to  Margaret  the 
recollection  of  Mr.  Herbert's  words. 
On  repeating  them  to  her  family, 
Frances  started  up— 

'He  has  been  the  person  to  do  it,' 
she  said ;  '  I  remember  his  askins 
nw  80  many  questions  once.  I  wifl 
{{0  down  this  moment  and  thank 
him.' 

'Indeed.  Frances,  I  wiU  not  allow 
Tcm,'  said  ner  mother.  *  You  are  most 
^t  to  talk  about  it  to  him ;  youmust 
he  quiet,  or,  when  Edward  does  come, 
fini  will  not  be  able  to  speak  to  him. 
'fhat  would  be  worse  thaii  not  speak- 
n^  to  Vernon.' 

If  you  will  let  me,  mamma,  I 
win  oome  back  and  stay  quiet  all  the 


rest  of  the  day.  It  would  do  me 
such  good.' 

'  I  will  carry  your  message— or 
Maiwet  will' 

'That  would  not  do.  I  want  to 
say  it  myself.  You  must  think  me 
very  obstinate,  mamma.' 

*I  do,  Frances  :  but  if  only  that 
will  content  you,  I  will  let  him  come 
up  to  you.    Where  is  he,  Margaret  V 

He  was  quite  overcome  as  he  stood 
by  her— the  flood  of  gratitude  she 
poured  out  to  him— and  he  wanted 
words  to  stop  her. 

'My  dear  girl,  do  you  think  I 
could  not  be  mindful  of  any  one's 
happiness  but  my  own  and  Mar- 
garet's ;  it  was  but  a  trifle  after  all, 
for  the  people  were  under  an  old  obli- 
gation to  me,  and  it  was  charitable 
to  put  it  in  their  way  to  be  honest 
ana  pay  off  an  old  score.  Besides,  I 
want  to  see  this  cousin  ;  I  am  sure  I 
am  thankful  he  did  not  snap  up  Mar- 

Ct    I  do  not  know  what  I  should 
3  done.    I  will  be  grateful  to  him 
all  my  life.' 

'And  we  to  you,'  said  Frances,  in  a 
husky  voice. 

He  turned  away,  and  looked  out 
of  the  window  :  he  was  not  prepared 
to  see  the  lignt-hearted  Frances  so 
broken  in  voice  and  manner.  If  he 
had  been,  he  never  would  have  come 
up. 

'Now,  Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham that  evening  at  tea,  '  if  you 
would  just  get  a  lover.  I  would  then 
have  as  much  as  I  could  manage  upon 
my  hands.  It  is  a  happy  circum- 
stance Hose  and  Lucy  are  so  young, 
that  I  will  have  a  few  years  to  re- 
cover all  this,  for  I  really  have  more 
wedding  than  I  ever  bargained  for, 
all  conung  at  once,  too.' 

'  Qet  one,  by  all  means,  Mary.'  said 
Mr.  Herbert ;  'and  if  they  should 
try  sending  him  abroad,  send  for  me. 
I  am  a  capital  hand  at  bringing  them 
home  again.' 

'That  is  true,  indeed,'  said  Mrs. 
WyndhauL 

Look  at  Mary,  how  she  blushes/ 
said  Margaret  '  Well,  cousin,  if  I 
were  you,  I  would  insist  on  having 
plenty  of  gloves  to  hold ;  take  your 
privilege  as  first  bridesmaid.' 


'  I  suppose  you  have  heard  the 
news,   young   ladies,'   said  Colonel 
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Which  t  or,  JBkidies  Bound  the  Rectory, 


Wilmot  to  his  nieces,  who  had  been 
from  home  since  the  day  after  the 
Hall  dinner-party. 
'What  news]* 

*  How  some  rabid  bridegroom  has 
bitten  all  the  eligible  gentlemen  in 
our  neighbourho(Ml ;  and  there  is  to 
be  a  triple  wedding  on  the  sixteenth 
of  July/ 

'  Uncle  is  so  fond  of  mystifying,' 
■aid  Augusta,  languidly. 

*  No  mystery  in  the  matter  at  all ; 
it  is  the  talk  of  the  whole  countiy. 
I  have  just  been  over  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Herbert' 

•Mr.  Herbert!'  they  both  ex- 
claimed. 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Herbert  ;  and  a  very 
nice  wife  he  has  chosen— Miss  Wynd- 
ham.  She  will  suit  him  in  every 
respect.' 

'  Maigaret  Wyndham !  Uncle,  I 
oould  not  believe  that* 

*  Very  well,  you  have  two  or  three 
weeks  still  to  doubt  it  in.' 

'  How  preposterous!*  said  Julia. 
•  It  could  not  be  the  case.' 
'  And  who  may  the  others  be,  pray  ?' 
*A  cousin  has  come  home  from 
abroad  to  marry  Miss  Frances  Wynd- 
ham ;  and  Mrs.  Selwyn  will  be  mar* 
ried  from  the  Rectory— all  three  on 
the  same  day.  Three  very  lovely 
brides  they  will  be.  I  am  going,  for 
I  am  to  give  away  Mrs.  Selwyn.  I 
gave  away  her  mother,  when  I  was 
a  very  young  man;  and  I  asked 
Dr.  Wyndham  if  I  might,  for  old 
times'  sake,  and  they  are  all  quite 
gratified' 


*  So  they  may,'  said  Julia ;  '  jiut 
like  uncle,  mixmg  himself  up  with 
all  sorts  of  common  people.' 

*  They  are  neither  common  nor  un- 
clean ;  so  I  would  suggest  to  you  to 
change  your  form  of  expression.' 

'  And  pray.  «Dcle,'  said  Auausta, 
in  a  passion,  how  long  has  this  de- 
lectaole  Margaret  Wyndham  aflGEur 
been  settled  r 

*  K  you  mean  Miss  Wyndham's 
marriage,  it  was  a  month  before  the 
^rty^  given  for  Mrs.  Norris  at  the 

*  I  hope  they  do  not  expect  us  at 
their  wedding,^  said  Augusta. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  they  do  not  I 
consider  it  a  veiy  mat  honour.  I 
like  giving  away  brides  so  much,  if  it 
were  not  that  Miss  Holmdon  has  a 
guardian,  who  is  the  proper  person,  I 
would  be  in  hopes  of  getting  a  little 
promotion  in  that  quarter^  toa' 

The  young  ladies  were  just  leaving 
the  room.  Curiosity  maide  Auguata 
pause  with  the  door-handle  in  her 
nand ;  her  sister  stood  alsa 

'  And  pray,  what  gentleman  has 
succeeded  in  winning  that  simple- 
ton]* 

'  She  will  be  Lady  Nonia  Sir  Ste- 
phen tells  me,  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember.' 

It  was  too  much  for  both  the  Miss 
Beckfords ;  it  was  a  climax  of  mia- 
fortunea.  Augusta  slammed  the  door, 
with  a  noise  that  shook  the  house : 
and  the  scene  of  passion  that  enauea 
up^stairs  may  be  imagined,  not  de- 
scribed 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  WTNDHAM8,  THE  READER,  AND  THE  AUTHOR  PART. 

'  I  kDoir  oa  oath  I  o«Ter  ahall  behold, 

Wlfcb  %s%  of  9vom,  your  oatwicd  fonn  or  — "Mftwrr : 
Thortfore  to  mo  7011  Berer  diAll  grow  old. 
Bat  )tT«  for  «ftf  jroaac  In  qj  rBOMnbrkaeo. 

Tbvt 
Tbo  book  ii  oonplotod. 

And  cloMd,  Uke  tbo  dfty; 
And  tbo  band  tho(  bM  wrlttan  U 

Lojrt  It  ftwijr. 

Song  rfnki  into  ollenoe ; 
Tbo  itory  !■  told.'— Lomnuov. 

Some  few  years  have  passed  since  ling  throu^^h  that  part  of  Englaiid. 

the  triple  wedding  at  the  Bectory,  after  our  visit  to  the  Arts  Exhibition 

during  which  time!  had  lost  sight  of  at  Manchester ;  and  I  thought,  aa  I 

my  yaried-hued  acquaintances  inLan-  looked  on  the  fiuailiar  hill-tops  that 

deris.    Last  summer  we  were  travel-  I  knew  lay  behind  the  Hall  woods, 
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hov  pleasant  it  would  be  to  hear 
sometaing  of  what  had  gone  on  in 
the  neighbourhood  since — who  had 
found  their  stepping-stones,  and  if 
toy  had  left  them  allDehind  for  ever. 
It  was  a  detour  of  but  a  few  miles, 
iod  I  made  it  for  the  sake  of  dear 
old  times,  happy  times,  I  had  known 
there.  When  we  drove  up  the  main 
street,  it  looked  veir  little  altered. 
There  was  a  fashionable  tailor's  shop 
that  was  new,  and  a  seed-shop  I  did 
not  recoUect ;  but  the  Manlys'  shop 
was  there,  and.  as  of  old,  one  of  the 
Bisters,  looking  out  a  very  little  greyer, 
drew  back  a  blind  and  looked  out, 
when  the  sound  of  our  wheels  was 
he^  approaching,  to  see  who  came 
by.  I  had  a  thick  veil  down  over  a 
monster  brown  hat— a  sufficient  dis- 
gaiae  to  lead  her  to  suppose  she  had 
never  seen  me  before.  The  blinds 
were  down  in  the  Joneses'  house.  I 
thought  they  were  at  the  sea-side,  or 
had  perhaps  changed  their  dwelling 
(it  was  such  an  unusual  sight) ;  but, 
on  inquiring  afterwards,  I  heard  the 
old  lady  had  died  that  morning.  Re* 
quiacat  in  pace.  She  at  least  was  a 
Kood  aouL  We  drove  to  our  old  ren- 
dezvous, the  post-office,  and  found,  as 
of  yore,  the  purchase  of  a  fewshillings'- 
worth  of  postage-stamps  sufficient  plea 
for  entering  into  conversation  with 
Mrs.  Gregson.  We  asked  after  almost 
everyone;  very  few  were  forgotten. 
At  the  Hall  all  went  on  peacefully 
and  usefully.  It  was  a  cheenul,  happy 
home.  Babv  voices  kept  the  echoes  of 
the  elm-hill  over  freshly  awakened  ; 
those  are  two  dear  little  children. 
FraneeB  and  her  husband  live  in  Lon- 
don, but  always  come  down  to  Lan- 
deris  for  the  summer  months.  The 
previous  summer  she  had  two  children 
vith  her :  this  summer,  I  was  told, 
ibe  brought  three. 

John  Herbert  and  his  wife  spent 
his  year  of  leave  of  absence  at  home, 
and  then  returned  to  India,  leaving 
Nannie  at  the  Hall,  to  be  educated 
nnder  Florence  Herbert's  governess ; 
who  is  neither  so  hateful  nor  so  for- 
midable as  Florence  once  supposed. 
Fbrenee  herself  is,  I  hear,  much  im- 
proved, and  Hds  fair  to  grow  up, 
tinder  her  gentle  stepmother's  guid- 
Mce,avery  estimable  woman.  Kose 
and  Lucy  use  the  bridge  oftenest  now: 
they  are  ever  running  backwards  ana 


forwards,  for  Mai^ret's  children  prove 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  interest  an4 
amusement. 

In  London  I  sometimes  hear  of  Mrs. 
Norris,  and  I  have  seen  her  more  than 
once,  so  I  had  no  occasion  to  ask  for 
her ;  but,  as  we  stood,  a  donkey-cart, 
containing  a  nurse  and  two  curly- 
headed  little  boys  in  it^  drove  by,  and 
Mrs.  Gregson  seemed  greatly  to  won- 
der I  did  not  know  they  were  Lady 
Norris's. 

The  Christmas  previous,  Mr.  Cooper 
had  made  a  visit  to  some  old  friends 
at  Oxford,  and  greatly  surprised  both 
parishes,  by  bringing  back  with  him  a 
lady  he  had  formerly  known  there— 
as  Mrs.  Cooper.  She  was  a  lady  who 
had  one  propensity  in  common  with 
the  family  into  which  she  had  married 
— she  liked  above  all  things,  *  speak- 
ing her  mind.'  She  not  only  spoke  it, 
but  acted  on  it  so  decidedly  and  so 
unmistakeably,  that  her  sister-in-law. 
finding  '  what  was  thought  of  her, 
came  over  to  Landeris  parish,  and 
settled  in  the  cottage  where  formerly 
Mrs.  Selwyn  had  lived,  and  where  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  tJohn  Herbert  had  spent  their 
year  of  home-life.  Miss  Cooper  and 
Miss  Jones  are  the  bitterest  foes.  If 
any  one  doubts  that  intimate  friends 
make  the  deadliest  enemies  when  they 
quarrel,  I  am  told  they  have  only  to 
look  at  these  ladies,  each  of  whom 
heads  a  warlike  clique,  and  annoys 
the  other  party  as  much  as  possible. 
In  this  Montecchi  e  Capuletti  their 
lives  are  frittered  away. 

Of  the  Simpsons  there  was  little 
pleasant  to  telL  Somehow  their  great 
educations  had  not  turned  them  out 
what  was  generally  expected.  Either 
they  had  had  too  much,  or  it  was  not 
of  a  wholesome  kind.  Jane  had  made 
a  low  match,  without  even  asking  her 
parents'  consent,  and  with  her  husband 
nad  been  sent  out  to  Australia,  to  try 
what  help  Euclid  would  be  in  the 
bush.  This  was  a  greater  grief  than  the 
deficient  covemesses  had  ever  been. 
Poor  people,  they  were  beginning  to 
see  a  good  many  mistakes  they  nad 
made.  They  never  knew,  like  many 
others,  they  were  sowini  the  wind, 
until  they  found  themselves  reaping 
the  whirlwind— -too  late,  however,  to 
repair  what  had  been  done.  The  car- 
roty-headed John,  whose  taste  for  in- 
fornuvtion  had  been  early  developed, 
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in  wiflhing  to  see  some  ruins  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  showed  his 
thirst  for  enlarged  views  by  running 
off  to  sea,  about  the  time  the  ill-starrea 
Jane  put  the  seal  on  her  destinies ; 
and  as  he  never  wrote  home,  nothing 
more  was  known  about  hiuL 

I  wonder  how  it  was  I  foivot  to  ask 
for  Dr.  Price ;  but  had  he  at  aU  changed 
his  state,  I  would  certainly  have  heard 
of  it  I  presume  he  is  where  we  left 
him  a  few  years  since. 

The  Beckfords  still  live,  as  before, 
at  Beckford  HalL  Neither  sister,  so 
far  as  I  can  hear,  have  ever  yet  led  the 
counter.  Perhaps  they  still  nope  for  a 
good  time  coming.  I  do  not  know  if 
the  Whittlefields  ever  expect  anything 
to  fall  to  their  lot  or  not ;  but  I  heard 
they  just  lived  as  before— still  going 
out  to  evening  parties,  I  dare  say,  in 
their  white  dresses  and  blue  or  pink 


I  think  I  have  mentioned  almost 
eveiyone.  A  little  farther  on  the  road 


we  met  Miss  Smith  and  her  brother  on 
horseback— sufficient  evidence  of  their 
presence  in  the  body. 

So  we  drove  away  ;  and  so,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  must  the  reader  and  I  go 
on  now.  If  my  friends  have  failed 
to  interest  any  one,  it  is  my  fault  as 
narrator,  not  theirs  who  were  my  sub- 
ject ;  for,  believe  me,  the  study  of 
their  lives  has  been  a  deeply  interest- 
ing one  to  me.  Of  many  land,  simple, 
loving,  generous  hearts  I 'have  ever 
had  experience,  but  the  telling  of  them 
is  a  task  quite  new.  If  the  pen  could 
have  pourtrayed  all  the  happv  scenes 
and  thoughts  I  have  enjoyed  in  the 
societv  of  these  friends,  none  would 
complain  of  dulness  ;  but  in  the  exe- 
cution of  my  task  I  have,  and  must 
have,  fallen  far  short  Of  the  truth 
of  some  apparently  exaggerated  cha- 
racters many  will  question  ;  but  my 
only  answer  is,  '  Such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died. 


THE  END. 


HOW  ABOUT  THE  M0NEY1 


The  query  written  above  is  often 
onpolite  and  even  extremely  awk- 
ward and  startling,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  connect  agreeable  associations 
with  it ;  yet  it  mav  seem  a  euphemis- 
tic way  of  introducing  our  present 
subiect— the  money  of  Great  Britain 
—the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  It 
is  pureljr  because  the  circumstances 
of  the  tmie  compel  us,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  take  up  this  much- vexed  ques- 
tion. With  the  events  of  last  No- 
vember still  fresh  in  memoiy,  and  the 
dregs  of  that  most  severe  crisis  not 
yet  drained  out  with  a  Bank  Com- 
mittee brewing  tne  storm  of  discussion 
that  will  soon  Durst  upon  us  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  would  be  worse 
than  futile  to  pass  it  by.  But  it  is 
an  ill-omened  subject  The  study  of 
the  currenpy  has  been  noted  for  in- 
spiring a  passion  as  fatal  as  love,  or 
the  taste  for  dram-drinking— a  most 
virulent,  and.  at  the  same  time,  most 
hopeless  ana  fruitless  mental  ail- 
ment It  is  apt  to  become  a  livelong 
fascination,  and  when  once  one  is  pos- 
sessed by  it,  and  has  £Eurly  tasted  its 
cruel  delights,  peace  of  mind  leaves 


him  for  ever.  It  unhinges  the  whole 
man,  it  produces  wild  delusions,  it 
gives  the  rein  to  the  passions,  it  mAes 
the  moderate  rabid,  the  sanguine  no 
better  than  lunatic  or  fatuous— it 
even  drives  the  passinft  honest  to  re- 
fuges of  lies.  Scarcely  has  the  odium 
theolofficum  itself  stirred  up  more 
bitter  or  more  bootless  controversies, 
—ending  usually  in  this,  that  each 
pronounces  his  adversary  hopelessly 
stupid  and  ignorant,  utterly  lost  to 
reason  or  honour.  There  are  men 
who  would  undergo  martyrdom  for 
their  monetary  theory,  and  it  is  lucky 
that  the  customs  of  the  age  allow  of 
nothing  worse  than  baiting  heretics 
before  a  select  committee.  The  tei- 
bunal  which  condemned  Galileo,  had 
no  inen  more  relentless  in  it  than 
some  of  those  who  sit  upon  that  in- 
quisition before  which  Overstone,  and 
Newmarch,  and  MilL  periodically  sub- 
mit themselves  for  tne  sake  of  science. 
The  causes  of  such  dire  results  are 
not  far  to  seek.  There  is  both  a  prac- 
tical and  a  theoretiod  element  in  the 
currency  question.  It  is  versant 
about  a  thmg  which  has  given  every- 
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body  the  most  intense  sensations, 
and  it  also  humours  that  bold  spirit 
—the  offspring  of  little  knowledge 
and  much  conceit — which  loves  to 
piy  into  pTofanditie&  It  gives  the 
titillating  pleasure  of  a  pume — that 
fine  sensation  which  the  metaphysi- 
cian eigoys  in  his  Irish  effort  to  take 
his  head  in  his  teeth  ;  and  this,  with- 
out any  such  responsibility  here  or 
hereafter,  as  is  popularly  attached  to 
ophuons  upon  some  more  momentous 
topics.  The  difficulty  and  mystery  of 
it  attract ;  and  the  zealot  never  fal- 
ters, although  the  shadowy  forms  pre- 
sented mock  his  efforts  to  lay  hold  of 
them.  At  the  same  time,  every  one  who 
has,  or  hopes  to  have  a  guinea,  eveiy 
housewife,  through  her  quartern  loaf 
and  butcher  meat,  has  a  personal  re- 
lation to  the  currency,  has  hopes  and 
fears  and  anxieties  connected  with  it. 
Money,  too,  is  the  most  portable 
form  of  wealth — its  most  power- 
ful instrument,  its  symbol  with  the 
vulgar.  And  mammon  has  always 
been  the  most  poptdar  and  most 
r^foundly  worshipped  of  divinities. 
How  could  the  devout  mammon-wor- 
ahipper  escape  being  shaken  to  the 
venr  roots  of  his  nature,  when  the 
idol,  which  he  has  almost  confounded 
with  the  god,  is  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  hidden  springs  and  secret  actions 
of  its  mechanism  are  disclosed  to 
him  f  What  a  revelation  to  the  vul- 
gar ^mind,  that  the  currency  may  be 
regulated,  and  that  we  can  affect  the 
value  of  hard  cash  by  our  contrivances. 
How  natural  that  devotion  should 
brin^  the  highest  art  into  play,  to 
provide  a  fitting  symbol  for  the  god  of 
Its  idolatry,  that  artists  should  differ 
and  critics  disagree,  and  that  a  few 
freethinkers  in  iconoclastic  rage 
should  contemn  elaborate  images  as 
unneoessarv  to  be  interposed  between 
men  and  that  which  has  such  a  hold 
upon  their  affections ! 

It  is  not  the  great  capitalists  who 
cany  on  the  currency  discussion,  al- 
thou^  their  vote  may  determine  the 
practical  result.  The  '  money  power ' 
nas  no  counti^^  and  is  not  particularly 
interested  in  Britain  havmg  a  stable 
nH>n^ai7  Bystem,  It  is  greatly  in- 
depeadeat  of  particular  currencies. 
Its  vast  operations  embrace  the  most 
distant  nations,  and  the  ezchanses 
enter  into  its  calculations.    It  traaes 


in  credit,  and  lives  upon  the  fluctua- 
tions in  values.  An  occasional  crisis 
may,  by  skilful  management,  be  a 
rich  harvest-time  to  it.  Its  great  con- 
cern with  Britain  is  to  get  hold  of  the 
spare  cash  of  the  country,  when  it  has 
any,  to  invest,  it  may  be,  in  construct- 
ing military  roads  for  our  natural 
enemies,  in  Russia,  or  in  'air  lines* 
through  American  prairies.  A  few 
theorists  it  is  that  lead  the  discussion 
—each  the  doctor  of  a  school  Their 
followers  are  of  every  class  and  grade ; 
by  their  numbers  and  influence  they 
lend  moral  weight  to  the  views  of 
science  they  espouse.  The  trading 
classes  are,  of  course,  most  active  in  the 
strife— many  puzzled  by  fluctuations 
of  the  interest,  others  made  acute  by 
dearth  of  circulating  medium  ;  and 
faults  in  the  life  breeding  errors  in  the 
brain,  bad  theories  have  sometimes 
been  suggested  by  vicious  practice. 

Our  present  purpose  is  simply  to 
make  a  statement  of  the  leading  views 
now  current  as  laid  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
last  summer— to  do  this,  without 
bias  towards  any  theory,  and  to  put 
the  adventurous  reader  who  accom- 
panies us  in  a  position  to  judge  for 
nimself.  The  purely  critical  mode  of 
treatment  will  have  some  advantages 
over  the  partisan  mode.  It  will  be  a 
great  thing  if  questions  about  facts 
and  about  words  can  be  discussed 
without  dwelling  upon  the  charges  of 
ignorance,  stupidity,  or  uncandour, 
so  freely  bandied  about  in  connexion 
with  them,  which  charges  are  often 
pursued  by  the  partisan,  to  the  ig- 
noring of  the  really  important  mat- 
ters. Let  us  say  to  those  who  have 
time  and  liking  for  the  subject,  by 
all  means  get  the  blue-book  and 
study  it.  You  will  find  it  very  inter- 
esting as  well  as  very  instructive. 
The  economists  show  themselves  men 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  with 
warm  blood  in  their  veins.  Their 
heartiness  appears  in  the  homely 
and  striking  figures  with  which  they 
set  off  their  meaning.  The  fencing 
in  the  frequent  game  of  cross  pur- 
poses is  often  as  ^od  as  a  play. 
Among  the  dramatia  perwruB  there 
is  Lonl  Overstone,  with  his  mis- 
sionary fervour,  his  wonderful  clear- 
ness of  conception  and  statement, 
wielding  his  vast  knowledge  deftly 
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towards  his  aigumentative  ends, 
testy  under  examination,  often  con- 
founding his  questioners,  sometimes 
almost  contemptuous  towards  them, 
seldom  tripping,  yet  sometimes  trap- 
ped by  such  an  ugly  opponent  as  Mr. 
Wilsoa  Then  there  is  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  of  hish  prestige  as  a  man 
of  science,  skilfiu  to  interpret  facts 
and  make  inductions  from  them,  with 
a  strong  opinion  of  his  own,  but  most 
candid  and  correct  in  stating  the  case, 
and  putting  the  opposite  sides  upon 
the  balance,  seeing  truly  through  the 
mist  of  fallacies,  and  despising  the 
attractions  of  nostrums ;  a  theorist^ 
yet  agreeing  in  this  case  with  statis- 
tical Mr.  NewmarcL  There  is  Mr. 
Chapman  also,  with  his  great  practi* 
cal  knowledge,  his  business  instincts, 
his  fussy  nuumer.  and  lively  talk ; 
Mr.  Twells,  with  nis  senile  wisdom, 
grave  head-shakings,  and  fond  retro- 
spections ;  Wegueun,  Hubbard,  Nor- 
man, too,  representatives  of  the  Bank 
directors,  clear-sighted,  well-informed, 

Sractical  men,  very  much  disposed  to 
)twellalona  In  theCk)mmitteeyou 
have  Sir  G.  Comewall  Lewis,  a  most 
sentle  arch-inquisitor;  Mr.  Wilson, 
nimself  a  doctor  of  renown,  and  full 
of  zeal  against  the  enemies  of  his 
faith ;  Mr.  Oayley,  with  his  bag  of 
fallacies;  Mr.  Hildyard,  with  his 
crotchet ;  and  not  to  be  tedious,  the 
sturdy  Mr.  Spooner,  and  the  accom- 
plished Mr.  Tite. 

The  pound  originally  meant  a  pound 
weight  of  eilvfr;  and  up  to  1774,  the 
law  of  Great  Britain  admitted  of  debts 
of  any  macnitude  being  discharged  in 
either  gold  or  silver  coin.  In  that 
year  the  use  of  silver  as  a  legal  tender 
was  limited  to  the  amount  of  £26 ;  in 
1816  it  was  further  restricted  Jto  408. 
A  rather  heavy  seigniorage  being  now 
levied  upon  silver  and  copper  coins, 
they  are  oecome  mere  tokens,  circulat- 
ing by  force  of  law  at  considerably 
more  than  their  bullion  value,  and  it 
may  be  said  that  they  are  only  in  use 
for  making  up  the  fractional  parts  of 
the  half-sovereign  and  sixpence  re- 
spectively. Gold  is  now  the  sole  stan- 
diard  of  values  in  Great  Britain,  and 
all  money  contracts  are  made  in  it 
It  is  coined  into  sovereigns  of  such 
weight  that  the  ounce  of  gold  bullion 
is  worth  £Zt  17s.  9d.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  Bank  of  England  buys 


f^old  at  thaXfixedpfice,  what  is  meant 
IS,  that  ^3, 17s.  9a.  esq^resses  the  ratio 
between  the  amount  of  gold  in  the 
sovereign  and  the  ounce.  £Zjl7s,l6i± 
per  ounce  is  the  rate  at  which  sold  is 
issued  to  the  public  after  skilled  labour 
has  been  employed  in  making  it  into 
sovereigns  at  the  mint  Besides  gold 
coin,  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
Engltmd  for  £6  and  upwards,  pay- 
able on  demand,  are,  in  Englano,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  legal  tender  in 
satisfaction  of  all  money  obUgationa, 
even,  it  is  maintained,  those  of  the 
banking  department  of  the  issuiiijg 
establishment  itself,— though  there  ia 
some  doubt  upon  this  point 

Previous  to  1844  there  was  no  limi- 
tation in  this  country  to  the  issue  of 
notes  promising  to  pay  on  demand,  ex- 
cept that  no  notes  of  a  lower  denomina- 
tion than  £b  were  allowed  in  England, 
and  noneof  a  lower  denomination  than 
£l  in  Scotland  and  Irebrnd— restric- 
tions still  existing.  Any  person  might 
issue  such  notes,  and  any  number  of 
them  that  he  could  induce  the  public 
to  take,  and  every  banker  did  issue. 
Since  1844  there  have  been  further  re- 
strictions upon  the  issue,  and  secu- 
rity to  a  certain  extent  is  taken  for  the 
convertibility  of  notes,  and  all  notes 
issued  in  the  United  kinsdom  have 
been  part  of  the  recognised  money  of 
the  country,  though  those  of  the 
Bank  of  England  on^  are  le^  tender, 
and  that  only  in  England.  How  far 
restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes  should 
be  carried,  is  the  great  question  of 
this  article. 

At  first  skht  the  contract  to  pay 
upon  demanddoes  seem  a  simple  one, 
not  demanding  special  attention  from 
the  Government  And  it  may  appear 
a  violation  of  free  trade,  that  banicera 
should  be  in  any  way  interfered  with 
in  making  this  use  of  their  credit,  toid 
that  protection  shotdd  be  extended  to 
the  public  in  Teesad  to  it  But  it  ia 
to  be  cousiderea  that  taking  a  bank- 
note in  course  of  business,  is  not  a 
purely  voluntary  act  Theoretically 
It  is  so :  but  in  point  of  fact  the  dealer 
finds  that  he  must  take  away  hia 
oattle  or  other  commodities  unsold 
from  the  market,  that,  in  short,  he 
may  shut  his  shop  unless  he  takes  in 
settlement  of  his  transactions  the  bank 
notes  which  circulate  in  his  neighbour- 
hood.   There  is  a  distinction  between 
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^  caMB  of  bank  notes  and  money 
lodged  on  depodt  with  a  banker, 
tiiou^  both  these  are  payable  in  gold 
on  demand.  A  man  takes  notes  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  himself ;  in  mak- 
ins  a  deposit  he  acts  of  his  own  free 
▼uL  looking  to  the  credit  of  his 
banker.  He  takes  notes  because  he 
finds  them  part  of  the  money  of  his 
nei^boarhood  ;  and  it  is  not  unrea- 
MDable  to  say  that  some  security 
Bboold  be  taken  aj^inst  such  money 
bsGomin^,  as  has  ouen  happened,  de- 
iveciatea  or  eren  worthless.  And 
ofioe  bank  notes  are  really  money 
where  they  circulate,  the  State,  which 
has  ererywhere  reserved  to  itself  the 
iflRie  of  money,  may  make  only  a  neces- 
mrj  invasion  of  the  freedom  of  con- 
tact—only make  the  apparent  yield 
to  the  actual — in  fixing  conditions 
snlgect  to  which  private  persons  may 
issoe,  or  in  reserving  the  power  of  issue 
to  itself  alone.  Its  interference  will 
be  the  more  justifiable,  as  great  evils 
have  rightly  or  wrongly  been  ascribed 
to  the  over-issue  of  notes — periods  of 
speculation  and  high  prices,  and  the 
oonunerdal  disasters  m  which  thev 
«nded  being  traced  by  persons  of  high 
authority  to  this  source.  Stilly  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten,  that  in  this  case 
two  richts  are  in  conflict,  and  that  the 
loss  of  that  one  which  has  to  yield 
may  have  important  results. 

The  advantaces  of  using  paper 
nwnev  instead  of  gold  are  the  economy 
and  the  conrenience  of  it  Qold  is  a 
▼wy  costly  article,  much  labour  being 
et{M»ided  in  its  production  ;  and  a 
community  which  carried  on  all  its 
ttwoactions  with  it  alone  woidd  do  so 
^  great  expense.  To  trading  com- 
onmities  anxious  to  have  as  much  as 
possible  of  their  capital  available  for 
production,  a  less  expensive  medium 
of  ezohaoges  is  a  desideratum,  and 
engraved  paper  is  the  cheapest  that 
could  be  conceived,  costing  almost 
wthing.  Suppose  a  country  uses 
«W,000,0OO  in  gold  for  carrying  on 
iti  exchanges,  so  much  of  its  capital 
u  rendered  unavailable  for  productive 
opttations ;  and  if  the  yearly  return 
^n  ci^ital  be  taken  at  six  per  cent, 
w«  cost  of  a  metallic  currency  of  that 
•nwrnrt  would  be  ^4,800j000  a  jrear,— 
ww^  the  whole  of  which  might  be 
^▼ed  if  paper  money  would  serve 
•9W^ywelL   There  is,  besides,  a  con- 


siderable loss  upon  metaDio  money  by 
tear  and  wear.  And  the  weigM  of 
metallic  monejr  renders  it  extremely 
inconvenient  for  use  in  large  trans- 
actions—it would  cause  much  waste 
of  time  and  labour,  while  transao- 
tions  of  any  amount  are  settled  with- 
out difficulty  by  means  of  notes. 

In  considering  how  far,  and  on  what 
conditions,  paper  money  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used,  it  is  indispensable 
to  have  in  view  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  money.    Anv  commodity  so 
acceptable  that  a  whole  community 
are  willing  to  take  it  in  settlement  of 
their  transactions,  is  properly  termed 
money.    And  the  use  of  money  is,  that 
it  is  a  great  means  of  eoonomidnff 
labour  and  facilitating  business.    A 
*  state  of  barter'  would  be  accom- 
panied with  infinite  difficulties  and 
delays.     The  article  one  man  was 
willing  to  part  with  might  not  be  that 
which  his  neighbour,  with  whom  he 
would  make  an  exchange,  wished  to 
acquire ;  or  might  not   be  exactly 
equal  to  his  neighbour'ai  and  that  of 
one  or  other  might  be  inoivisibla    A 
man  might  have  an  ox  to  give  away, 
and  might  wish  to  get  a  sheep.  He 
must  wait  until  he  find  a  man  with  a 
sheep  to  spare,  anxious  to  possess  an 
ox ;  and  tnen  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty from  the  different  values  of  the 
sheep  and  the  ox.     Every  bargain 
would  be  a  long  and  difficult  negotia- 
tion, in  which  one  party  or  the  other 
must  yield  something,  and   conse- 
quently there  would  be  little  trade, 
and  that  carried  on  at  a  great  expense 
of  labour,  and  time,  and  temper.  When 
a  commodity  like  gold  is  in  such 
esteem  that  men  may  take  it  in  the 
perfect  certainty  that  it  will  be  ac- 
cepted from  them  in  payment  of  arti- 
cles they  maythereafter  wish  to  possess, 
values  come  to  be  measured  in  it,  and 
trade  becomes  easy,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  great  economy  of  labour.    The 
precious  metals-— scarce,  costly,  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  ornaments,  not 
easily  injured,  and  remarkably  steady 
in   value,   have  held    this    footing 
since  the  earliest  times,  and  almost 
everywhere ;  and  other  oommodities 
have  done  so   on   a  limited  scale. 
We  have  already  seen  that  paper- 
money,  supposing  that  it   could  be 
made  sufficiently  acceptable,  would  be 
greatly  more  economical  than  gold. 
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That  it  may  be  thus  acceptable,  clearly 
it  must  have  an  actual,  though  of 
course  an  imputed  value,  as  gold  has 
an  intrinsic  value.  This  it  may  have 
from  being  the  promissory  note,  con- 
vertible into  gold  on  demand,  of  some 
individual  or  company  of  such  credit, 
known  wealth,  prudence,  and  respec- 
tability, that  there  is  a  general  confi- 
dence in  the  promise  being  redeemed— 
which  may  be  called  a  credit  note ; 
from  being  issued  upon  property  suffi- 
cient to  eive  ultimate  security,  com- 
bined witn  credit,  which  promises  im- 
mediate convertibility ;  from  there  be- 
ing in  addition  to  those  elements  a  limit 
to  the  amount  of  notes  which  may  be 
issued  upon  seciuities,  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  o^rations  of  the  issuer  ; 
from  the  prestige  of  the  State  superven- 
ing upon  such  a  note,  and  makmg  it  a 
le^ed  tender— the  case  of  the  Bank  of 
England  note  at  present ;  or,  again, 
from  it  being  issued  upon  gold,  simply 
as  more  convenient  than  the  metal  for 

Surposes  of  trade,— from  being  a  bul- 
on-note.  The  uses  contemplated 
in  tkH  these  cases,  the  relative  effi- 
ciency of  the  notes  as  money,  would 
to  some  extent  depend  on  the  pro- 
spect of  their  being  under  all  circum- 
stances exactly  equal  to  gold 

There  is  another  kind  of  paper- 
money  issued  bv  States,  made  legal 
tender  within  their  possessions,  and 
not  convertible  into  gold.  The  creat 
convenience  of  paper,  it  being  a  legal 
tender,  and  the  influence  of  govern- 
ments, get  this  sort  of  money  into  cir- 
culation. But  even  in  the  most  loyal 
and  settled  communities  it  will,  like  all 
other  marketable  articles,  be  measured 
or  valued  in  gold,  the  only  universal 
e(}uivalent,  the  one  standard  in  set- 

If  it  is  plentiful,  it  will  be  cheap; 
if  it  is  scarce,  it  will  be  dear.  If  a 
less  quantity  of  it  is  in  the  market 
than  the  convenience  of  conmierce  de- 
mands, it  will  become  more  valuable 
than  gold.  K  the  supply  is  kept 
equal  to  the  demand,  it  will  oe  exactly 
eciual  to  gold.  But  if  a  greater  quan- 
tity is  issued  than  the  community 
need  or  care  to  take,  it  will  be  depre- 
ciated with  reference  to  gold ;  and  this 
is  far  the  most  likely  case.  In  the  for- 
mer cases,  where  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  inconvertibility?  And  as  such 
I)aper-money  may  bylaw  be  tendered 


in  discharge  of  debts,  it  is  plain  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  wUl  change, 
and  the  value  of  debts  be  affected 
with  eveiy  change  in  its  amount; 
and  that  people  in  their  bargains 
will  suard  themselves  by  stipulating 
whether  gold  or  paper  is  to  be  paid,— 
that  commodities  may  have  one  price 
in  gold,  and  another  m  paper.  With 
a  Dad  irresponsibile  government, 
guided  in  its  issues  by  its  necessities 
or  its  whim,  the  fluctuations  of  the 
paper-monejr  may  be  such  as  to  upset 
the  calculations  of  the  most  sagadous. 
We  are  amused  at  the  use  of  cowries 
^sea-shells)  as  currency  whidi  prevails 
m  some  parts  of  Hmdostan  and  of 
Africa,  the  supply  of  which  dep^ids 
to  some  extent  upon  the  weather— a 
storm  flooding  the  market  with  money 
—a  currency  literally  at  the  meny  of 
the  winds.  Such  a  currency,  it  might 
be  said,  could  only  be  tolerated  in 
a  barbarous  coimtiy.  Inconvertible 
paper-money,  at  the  caprice  of  a  de- 
spotic government,  is  scarcely  lees 
liable  to  fluctuations.  Happily  ^e 
advocates  of  this  kind  of  money  are 
very  few  in  England,  and  the  public, 
stanch  bullionists,  are  much  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  a  fraud. 

To  tone  our  ideas  of  the  importance 
of  providing  security  for  the  converti- 
bihty  of  notes  payable  on  demand, 
let  us  here  look  at  the  part  played  by 
notes  and  other  currency  in  commer- 
cial operations.  The  value  of  cash  is 
well  understood  in  these  days.  No- 
body keeps  a  hoard  of  it.  It  is 
sent  to  the  banker*s,  or  otherwise 
invested,  to  give  a  return.  Men 
keep  just  as  much  of  coin  and  notes 
as  they  cannot  do  without.  Mer- 
chants are  always  striving  how  little 
of  these  they  can  carry  on  business 
with,  and  hitting  out  new  contrivances 
for  lessening  the  amount  necessary  for 
effecting  their  exchanges.  Thej  see 
that  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  thdr 
capital  to  keep  more  of  it  in  notes 
and  sovereigns  than  is  absolutely 
necessary, — ^tnat  these  things  are 
worthless  for  any  purpose  but  help- 
ing the  transfer  of  commodities  from 
one  man's  hand  te  anothei^s.  Tli^ 
know  that  they  are  but  a  small  part 
of  any  right-minded  man*s  posses- 
sions, and  they  confirm  the  verdict  of 
the  poet,  that  a  man's  share  of  them 
is  mere  dross  in  comparison  with  his 
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credit  or  ^cxA  name.  Their  spare 
ciflh  is  quickly  converted  into  €k>- 
Terxunent  stock,  deposit  receipts,  or 
otiier  symbols  of  credit  If  every 
transaction  were  settled  in  money, 
the  drcolation  both  of  coin  and  notes, 
bat  especially  of  notes,  would  be 
enonnously  greater  than  it  is.  At 
present  it  is  by  bills  of  exchangee, 
cheques  upon  bankers,  transfers  in 
merchants  and  bankers*  books,  the 
(memtions  of  the  clearing-house— 
▼here  the  clerks  of  bankers  meet  to 
adjust  their  claims  upon  each  other 
from  the  day's  business,  and  where 
an  immense  extent  of  transactions 
is  settled  with  a  comparatively 
small  exchange  of  notes— by  these 
and  similar  commercial  expedients 
payments  are  chiefly  mada  At  times 
when  credit  is  impaired  such  expe- 
dients lose  efficacy,  more  money  is 
needed  for  settling  transactions,  and 
thus  arises  the  worst  part  of  the 
pressure  and  ruin  experienced  in 
tunes  of  panic — the  Nemesis  of  our 
credit  system.  Of  the  respective 
uses  of  coins  and  notes  as  currency, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  former 
are  used  ^r  small  payments  and  for 
fcffeisn  transactions,  while  the  latter 
are  t£e  medium  of  all  but  inconsider- 
able internal  transactions,  and  of 
making  advances  of  capital  It  has 
been  the  endeavour  of  the  legislature 
in  this  country  to  provide  for  so  much 
gold  being  kept  that  our  power  of 
makins  specie  payments  may  be  cer- 
tam,  dat  the  note  may  always  ex- 
change at  par  with  coin,  and  that  the 
foreigner  may  always  get  his  balance. 
The  Bank  Acts  of  1844  and  1845, 
under  which  the  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  at  present,  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  idea  that  perioas  of 
■petition,  leading  to  the  efflux  of 
nillion  from  the  country,  and  ending 
in  commercial  crisis  and  disaster,  had 
beoi  fostered  by  excessive  issues  of 
bank  notes.  They  were  proposed  to 
Pariiament  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  after 
very  full  inquiry  before  Parliamen- 
tary committees,  and  were  passed  with 
ngnal  unanimity.  Previously,  the 
note  circulation  was  under  the  provi- 
nons  of  the  Act  of  1819,  which  put 
sn  end  to  the  suroension  of  payments 
caused  by  the  Irench  war^  and  re- 
stored the  common  law  obligation  of 
^olfiBing  the  promise  made  in  notes 


'  to  pay  on  demand  ; '  but  '  over- 
issue, depreciation  of  the  currency,' 
and  similar  evils,  were  declared  to  be 
compatible  with  this  obligatioiL  The 
Act  of  1844  was  generally  taken  as  a 
panacea  against  commercial  crises  as 
well  as  monetary  derangements,  and 
the  language  of  some  of  its  promoters 
certainly  justified  absurd  expecta- 
tions. This  Act  dealt  with  the  cur- 
rency of  England,  the  issues  of  the 
Bank  of  England  and  of  the  country 
banks.  The  two  Acts  of  1845  laid 
down  rules  for  the  issues  respectively 
of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Banks. 

The  Bank  of  England  is,  by  the 
Act,  divided  into  two  departments — 
the  Issue  department,  in  which  the 
management  of  the  note  circulation  is 
carried  on  ;  and  the  Banking  depart- 
ment, in  which  is  transacted  the 
usual  business  of  a  bank  of  deposit 
In  working,  the  two  are  quite  uncon- 
nected. Tne  Bank  is  unfettered  in 
its  deposit  business  :  in  the  Issue  de- 
partment, it  has  no  discretion,  is 
under  rules  laid  down  in  the  Act  It 
places  there  Government  securities  to 
the  amount  of  ^14,000,000,  and  is 
authorized  to  take  ^14,000,000of  notes 
on  account  of  these  to  the  Banking 
department  But  for  every  note  is- 
sued beyond  this,  whether  to  the 
public  or  the  Banking  department, 
the  issue  department  gets  gold  in  ex- 
change. As  the  notes  issued  usually 
exceed  ;e22,000,000.  the  Issue  de- 
partment generally  has  a  great  store 
of  bullion  m  hand,  and  out  of  this  it 
is  ready  to  redeem  the  notes  when 
presented  to  it  for  payment  The 
limit  of  the  issue  upon  securities 
was  fixed  at  the  lowest  point  to  which 
the  circulation  had  fallen  within  a 
certain  period,  which  was  taken  as  a 
point  below  which  the  wants  of  the 
public  would  never  let  it  go  :  and  with 
gold  equal  to  the  remamder  of  the 
circulation,  there  is  a  moral  certainty 
of  the  convertibility  of  the  note.  The 
Bank  publishes  an  exhibit  of  its 
affairs  twice  a  week,  in  a  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  taking  the  ac- 
counts of  the  two  departments  sepa- 
rately, as  if  they  were  independent 
concerns.  This  is  an  important  pro- 
vision. It  puts  before  the  public  the 
amount  of  reserve  which  the  Bank- 
ing department  has  for  carrying  on 
its  transactions— its  powet  ofa^st- 
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in^  trade.  Though  this  form  is  used, 
it  18  certain,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Act,  that  the  securities  and  gold  in  the 
Issue  department  are  not  pledgedspeci- 
fically  for  the  notes,  that  they  form 
part  of  the  ffeneral  assets  of  the  Bank, 
and  would  be  available  for  all  credi- 
ton  alike  in  the  event  of  the  Bank's 
insolvency.  So  improbable  an  event, 
however,  need  not  be  speculated  on, 
and  this  plan  gives  the  most  perfect 
assurance  tihat  the  Issue  department 
will  have  gold  to  pay  away  for  its 
notes. 

The  arrangements  oonoeming  the 
country  issues,  and  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  issues,  were  avowedly  tem- 
porary, and  are  confessedly  anomalous. 
The  opening  of  new  banks  of  issue  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  prohibited. 
The  country  banks  were  allowed  to 
retain  their  average  circulations  for 
ten  years,  with  the  option  of  taking 
two-thirds  of  the  respective  amounts 
in  Bank  of  England  notes,  for  ten 
years,  in  exchan^  for  them.  The 
Scotcn  and  Irish  Banks  were  autho- 
rized to  issue  upon  securities  up  to  the 
amount  of  their  average  ciroulatiQns, 
and  were  required  to  keep  gold  if  they 
went  beyond  Uiat,  both  gold  ana 
notes  bemg  placed  in  their  own  re- 
positories. Sir  R  PeeFs  idea  seems 
to  have  been  to  have  one  issuing  body 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  a 
department  of  .State  ;  and  he  ex- 
pected that  a  great  portion  of  the 
English  country  bank  issues  would 
have  been  got  rid  of  in  ten  years 
throuffh  the  provision  for  compound- 
ing with  the  Bank  of  England.  This 
hfu  not  turned  out  so ;  less  than  a 
million  of  that  circulation  has  disap* 
reared,  and  that  mostly  through 
rMmkruptcy.  In  terms  of  the  Act, 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  the 
lapsed  issues,  £475,000,  has  been 
added  to  the  amount  issued  on  secu- 
rities by  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  the  discussions  preceding  this 
legisbition,  the  most  eminent  autho- 
rity was  Lord  Overstone,  then  Mr. 
Jones  Loyd,  the  London  banker. 
In  the  discussions  of  1848  and  1857, 
his  Lordship  has  also  been  the  most 
prominent  toire — the  ablest  and 
most  unqualified  defender  of  the  Act 
It  is  perfectly  recognised  that  he  was 
the  originator  of  we  idea  of  dividing 


the  Bank  of  England  into  two  de- 
partments, and  giving  it  a  limited 
issue  upon  securities,  and  it  has  been 
popularly  imagined  that  he  was  the 
real  framer  of  *  Sir  Robert  Peel*s 
Act.'  The  following  ooUoquv  upon 
the  authorship  of  the  Act  will  be  read 
with  interest : — 

*tSir  James  Oraham.—!  wish  to 
put  a  question  to  your  Lordship  for 
which,  if  it  is  impertinent,  you  will 
pardon  me,  and  if  you  wish  me 
not  to  press  it  I  shall  not  do  aa 
The  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  the  re- 
sponsible author  of  the  Act  of  1844 1 

*  Lord  Overstone,— Yes, 

*  Might  I  ask  whether  you  were  po- 
litically connected  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel?— I  am  exceedingly  fflad  that 
the  question  has  been  put,  because  it 
enables  me  to  give  an  explanation 
which  maybe  desirable.  1  had  no 
connexion,  political  or  social,  with 
Sir  Robert  PeeL  I  never  excfa 
one  word  upon  the  subject  of  th 
Act  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  my  life, 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly.  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  until  they  were  laid  before 
the  public,  and  I  am  happy  to  state 
that,  because  I  believe  that  what 
little  weight  may  attadi  to  my  on- 
biassed  conviction  of  the  high  merits 
of  this  Act,  and  the  service  which  it 
has  rendered  to  the  public,  may  be 
diminished  by  the  impression  mat  1 
have  something  of  personal  vanitr  in 
this  matter,  f  have  no  feeling  what- 
ever of  the  kind.  The  Act  is  entirely, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  Act  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  the  immortal  grati- 
tude of  this  country  is  due  to  him  for 
the  service  rendered  to  it  by  the  pass- 
ing of  that  Act  He  has  never  oeen 
properly  appreciated;  but  year  by 
year  the  character  of  that  man  upon 
this  subject  will  be  appreciated.  By 
the  Act  of  1819,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
placed  the  monetary  system  of  thia 
country  upon  an  honest  foundation, 
and  he  was  exposed  to  great  obloqay 
for  having  so  done,  i^  the  Act  of 
1844,  he  mis  obtained  ample  and  effi- 
cient security  that  that  honest  founda- 
tion of  our  monetary  system  shall  be 
eitisctually  and  permanmtly  main- 
tained, and  no  inscription  can  be 
written  upon  his  statue  so  honour- 
able as  that  he  restored  our  mon^ 
to  its  just  value  in  1819,  and  secured 
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for  08  the  memiis  of  maintainiiig  that 
kit  Tftlue  in  1844.  Honour  oe  to 
nisname ! 

*Then,  though  there  is  great  coin- 
cidenee  of  omnion  between  you  and 
ih%  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel  with  refer- 
enee  to  the  i>rineiple  upon  which  the 
Act  ci  1844  is  founded,  before  ite  in- 
troduction there  was  no  private  com- 
miuieation  between  you  and  him  1 — 
None  whatever.  I  mtve  never  com- 
mimicated  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
tny  form  whatever  upon  the  subject 
of  this  Act  My  support  of  the  Act 
it  entirely  and  purely  from  a  genuine 
conviction  that  it  is  founded  upon  the 
aoondest  principles,  and  that  it  has 
produced  to  this  country  inestimable 
benefits. 

'  In  the  interval  between  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act  and  Sir  Robert  FeeFs 
dttth  in  1800,  no  communication 
psflMd  between  you  and  him  with  re- 
ference to  its  effects,  or  the  future 
policy  of  upholding  it  ?— None  what- 
erer. 

To  prevent  the  excessive  issue  of 
notoB,  and  to  make  the  circulation 
floctoate  in  amount  as  it  would  do 
if  it  were  entirely  metallic,  was  the 
porpoee  of  Sir  K.  PeePs  legislation, 
tnd  it  is  generally  allowed  that  this 
Itts  been  ^ectea  But  it  is  keenlv 
debated  whether  leffislation  was  need.- 
ed  to  secure  this  either  on  the  positive 
or  the  negative  side.  It  is,  indeed, 
pretty  generally  agreed,  that  with  the 
note  payable  on  demand,  an  excessive 
imie  is  absolutely  impossible — that 
the  amount  of  notes  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  depends  not  on  the  will  of 
the  issuer,  but  upon  the  wants  of  the 
public— the  exigencies  of  trada  This 
opinion  proceeds  upon  the  reasoning 
tnat  people  will  keep  in  their  poeses- 
non  no  more  of  coin  and  notes  than 
their  immediate  purposes  require,  and 
open  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  fluctuates 
T^  little,  and  this  other  fact  that  an 
imm^iae  quantity  of  notes  passes  out 
of  the  bands  of  bankers  into  those  of 
the  public  every  day.  and  is  returned 
before  night,  the  puolic  not  keeping 
because  it  does  not  need  it  That  the 
unoont  of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
pnblie  at  any  time  is  determined  by 
the  state  of  trade,  was  fully  admitted 
by  Mr.  Weguelin,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and 
Mr.  Konnan,  three  ex-govemon  of  the 


Bank,  before  the  Oommittee,  though 
Mr.  Norman  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  notes  held  in  an  expanded  state 
of  trade  might  have  had  some  share 
in  causing  the  expansion.  Mr.  Mill 
gave  an  opinion,  that  while  notes  for 
less  than  £6  were  not  in  use,  the  cir- 
culation could  not  affect  prices  or  sti- 
mulate trade,  as  notes  would  be  used 
chiefly  in  making  payments  previously 
contracted  for.  £1  notes,  he  thought, 
would  be  used  in  payment  of  wages, 
would  therefore  constitute  a  demand 
for  commodities  which  might  have  no 
other  warrant,  and  might  so  produce 
those  effects.  Lord  Overstone  still 
maintains  the  view  on  which  the  Act 
is  founded,  that  the  issuer  may  at  his 
own  will  increase  his  circulation,  and 
that  competing  bankers  will  be  prone 
to  do  so.  He  deduces  from  a  review  of 
numerous  periods  of  commercial  crisis 
that  there  has  been  an  excess  of  notes 
in  such  times,  and  that  issuers  have 
contracted  their  issues,  and  he  would 
have  us  to  recognise  in  this  their  abso- 
lute power  of  contracting  and  expand- 
ing. That  the  circulation  required  in 
times  of  great  expansion  should  be 

Cter  than  was  necessary  after  col- 
^  B  is,  however,  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opposite  view ;  and  in 
such  a  case,  of  course,  the  circulation 
may  be  contracted— most  probably  it 
is  diminished  altogether  independ- 
ently of  the  will  of  the  issuer.  Ob- 
serve that  Lord  Overstone  alleges  the 
power  of  an  issuer  to  contract  in  such 
circumstances,  to  prove  his  power  of 
expanding  whenever  he  chooses.  As 
a  fact, the  note  circulation  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  is  wonderfully  steady, 
and  by  no  means  proportionally  ex- 
panded or  contracted  with  the  fluc- 
tuations of  trade.  The  increase  of 
transactions  rather  drives  merchants 
into  new  banking  expedients ;  and  to 
show  the  eflicacy  of  such  expedients, 
the  circulation  of  this  country  has 
scarcely  changed  since  1834,  and  is 
now  found  sufficient  for  a  six  times 
greater  trade.  Bankers  pushing  a  trade 
soon  find  that  if  they  send  out  notes 
beyond  their  usual  amount,  the  extra 
issue  will  immediately  be  back  on  their 
hands,  and  that  it  is  as  well  to  pay 
out  gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes  at 
once  ;  or  if  they  permanently  increase 
their  circulation,  it  will  be  through 
carrying  on  a  more  extensive  business, 
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and  most  probably  at  the  expense  of 
their  neignbouis.  They  find  people 
ready  enough  to  take  advances  in  notes, 
but  cannot  get  the  public  to  keep  the 
notes  unless  it  needs  them.  Of  course, 
that  notes  payable  on  demand  cannot 
be  issued  in  excess,  does  not  imply  that 
such  notes  will  always  be  convertible, 
either  immediately  or  ultimatelv— but 
the  Bank  Acts  do  not  secure  that  ex- 
cept as  to  a  half  of  the  issues  of  the 
country.  Bankers  may  ruin  them- 
selves in  advancing  money  to  their 
customers,  may  so  manage  that  nei- 
ther depositors  nor  noteholders  will 
get  a  penny ;  but  it  is  with  the  money 
of  their  depositors,  and  not  their  own 
*  promises  to  pay,*  that  they  can  per- 
petrate this  folly.  Their  notes,  in  case 
of  their  insolvencv,  cease  to  be  monev ; 
at  once  fall  out  of  the  circulation.  The 
following  extract  from  the  examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Newmarch  (Mr.  Tooke's 
coadjutor  in  the  two  last  volumes  of 
the  History^  Prices),  by  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
son, the  late  secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
is  instructive  upon  this  subject  It 
should  be  premised  that  by  circula- 
tion' these  gentlemen  mean  the  notes 
in  the  hands  of  the  public,  exclusive 
of  those  in  the  till  of  the  Bank. 

*  On  a  former  day  a  question  was 
put  to  Mr.  Weguelin,  based  upon  the 
supposition,  that  the  Bank  of  Ilngland 
should  at  any  moment  injudiciously 
take  it  into  its  head  to  issue  £5,000,000 
more  of  notes,  and  it  was  inferred  that 
such  an  issue  would  form  a  temporary 
addition  to  the  capital  of  the  country ; 
do  you  think  that  such  an  issue  as 
that,  either  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  an  issue  to  that  amount  or  any  other 
amount  bv  a  country  bank,  is  likely 
to  affect  the  amount  of  capital  in  the 
countiy  ?— In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
see  how  such  an  issue  of  £5,000,000 
into  the  hands  of  the  public  to  circu- 
late for  any  length  or  time  is  to  be 
accomplished 

*  K  it  were  made  in  the  shape  of 
advances  by  the  discount  of  Dills, 
would  not  the  notes  return  the  same 
evening  %—l  think  it  has  been  found 
in  practice  that  they  always  do  return 
the  same  evening. 

*  Or  probably  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  bans  at  all  ?— That  is  a  more  fre- 
quent occurrence. 

*  You  recollect  the  period  of  specu- 
lation from  1843  to  1846  ^  Yes,  I  do. 


'  You  were  then  engajged  in  country 
banking  at  Wakefield  T--I  was  then 
at  Wakefield. 

*  During  that  period  of  great  infla- 
tion of  trade  and  speculation,  was 
there  any  perceptible  effect  produced 
upon  the  circulation  of  notes  i— None. 

'  You  did  not  find  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  speculation  which 
peculiarly  prevailed  m  the  district  of 
Leeds,  there  was  theslightest  tendency 
in  the  note  circulation  to  increase  I — 
None.  All  the  figures  are  before  the 
Committee  of  the  circulation  of  the 
branch  bank  at  Leeds  ;  and  if  the 
Committee  will  refer  to  the  yean 
1842,  1843.  1844,  and  1845,  they  will 
find  that  there  is  a  very  small  varia- 
tion in  the  circulation  of  the  Leeds 
branch  bank. 

*  For  the  two  or  three  years  pre- 
ceding the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1844, 

Sou  had  a  veiy  liSmited  countiy  drcu- 
ition  ? — ^Yes,  previously  to  1844. 

*  Did  you  discover  any  more  ten- 
dency in  the  circulation  of  notes  to 
increase  at  that  time  than  you  did 
afterwards  ?— Na 

*  How  did  that  great  inflation  of  cre- 
dit and  circulation  act  upon  the  buik- 
ers  ?— I  can  give  the  Committee  a  case 
which  occurred  at  that  time,  I  think  in 
the  month  of  April  1 845.  At  that  time 
the  speculation  in  the  share  market 
was  at  its  height,  and  the  amount  of 
floating  capital  employed  in  the  va- 
rious share  markets  of  the  country  was 
something  almost  fabulous.  There  was 
probably  no  part  of  England  where  that 
furor  attained  a  greater  height  than 
it  did  at  Leeds,  where  that  furor  was 
at  its  maximum  about  April  1845.  The 
number  of  sharebrokers  was  increased 
to  several  hundreds,  and  the  transac- 
tions were  of  the  most  enormous  cha- 
racter, and  the  inconvenience  inflicted 
upon  bankers  for  a  short  time  was 
very  serious.  Very  large  cheques  were 
drawn  for  thousands  of  pounds,  and 
were  presented  at  tdie  counters  of  the 
various  banks  by  indiscriminate  per- 
sons. This  led  toa  ^reat  deal  of  extra 
labour  and  inconvenience  on  the  part 
of  the  bankers,  and  to  remedy  it  they 
came  to  this  simple  understanding : — 
It  was  arranged  at  a  conference  idiidi 
took  place  among  them,  that  no  share- 
broker's  cheque  for  more  than  £fbOO 
should  be  paid  except  through  a  bank- 
er ;  that  tnere  should  be  one  clearing 
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in  each  weelL  when  those  seTeral 
daims  should  be  settled ;  and  that,  to 
prev^t  cheques  being  held  longer 
than  they  ought  to  be,  at  the  close  of 
each  day  one  clerk  from  each  bank 
should  go  round  with  the  sharebroker's 
dieoues,  and  that  they  should  be 
manKd,  which  marking  should  con- 
stitute an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
bank  to  pay  the  cheques  when  the 
dealing  day  came  round.  That  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  eflBcacious  :  and 
80  the  transactions  went  on  till  the 
inflated  state  of  things  in  the  share- 
market  came  to  an  end. 

*  That  inconvenience  to  which  the 
bankers  were  exposed  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  tneir  note  circulation? 
—No ;  it  was  partly  an  inconvenience 
arising  from  their  having  to  keep  a 
larger  quantity  of  sovereigns,  and  a 
larger  quantity  of  bank  notes,  and  a 
lar^  quantity  of  the  ordinary  me- 
dhun  of  exchange  for  the  payment  of 
those  cheques. 

*  Do  you  think  that  the  fluctuations 
which  you  saw  as  a  country  banker 
would  have  been  precisely  the  same  if 
there  had  been  a  metallic  circulation, 
aa  they  were  with  a  mixed  circulation 
of  coin  and  notes  ?— As  far  as  I  can 
jadff&  I  think  precisely  the  same. 

*  Do  you  think  any  country  banker 
wouW  ever  undertake  a  transaction 
f(ff  which  he  simply  paid  his  notes 
oyer  the  counter,  unless  he  felt  that 
he  should  do  the  same  if  gold  was 
reauired  ?— Most  distinctly  not 

He  would  feel  that,  in  parting  with 
his  notes,  he  was  in  fact  parting  with 
gold!— Certainly.  Country  bank  notes 
«re  never  offered  in  payment  of  any 
BQch  transaction.  It  is  not  the  habit 
of  the  coimtry  banker  to  offer  local 
notes  in  payment  of  bills  of  exchange 
(iiiooanted  over  the  counter. 

'  In  point  of  fiact,  when  a  country 
^ker  has  once  got  out  the  quantity 
of  notes  which  his  portion  of  the  trade 
of  tiie  district  requires,  he  knows  that 
an  that  he  makes  beyond  that  must 
be  made  from  his  capital  ?— Certainly. 

'And  therefore  it  would  be  the  same 
to  him  whether  gold  were  demanded, 
or  his  own  bank  notes  were  demand- 
ed?-Certandy. 

/Is  it  not  frequently  an  inconve- 
^ttcnoe  to  a  country  banker  to  have  his 
notes  required  in  that  way?— No 
oomitry  banker  would  issue  nis  own 
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notes  in  any  transaction  where  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  (and  they  can  ge- 
nerally judge  pretty  clearly)  that  those 
notes  would  come  back  to  him  in  the 
next  week's  clearing,  because  the  pro- 
bability would  be,  that  if  they  came 
back  to  him  in  the  next  week  s  clear- 
ing, they  would  not  only  have  to  be 
mid  in  capital,  that  is,  either  in  gold  or 
Bank  of  England  notes,  but  they  would 
most  likely  cost  him  a  commissioiL 

'  He  would  have  to  provide  funds 
in  London  ? — Most  likely,  if  the  ex- 
change was  against  him. 

'  In  consequence  of  which  he  might 
be  charged  with  a  conmiission  for 
transacting  the  payment  in  town  ?— 
Certainly. 

*  Suppose  there  were  ten  banks  of 
issue  started  in  Wakefield,  and  that 
you  were  conducting  Messrs.  Lea- 
tham*s  bank,  do  you  believe  that  all 
those  ten  banks  would  tend  in  any 
way  to  increase  the  issue  of  notes  in 
that  neighbourhood  ?—  I  do  not  think 
they  would. 

'Doyou  notthinkthattheir  competi- 
tion would  rather  tend  to  diminish  it  ? — 
I  think  it  would  certainly  diminish  it 

*  Their  competition  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  notes,  by  the  constant 
disposition  which  each  bank  would 
have  to  recover  the  notes  of  its  neigh- 
bours for  the  purpose  of  exchanging 
against  their  own  ] — Yes,  it  would  not 
be  any  positive  or  distinct  action  on 
the  part  of  each  bank  to  recover  the 
notes  of  the  others  ;  the  thing  would 
adjust  itself  by  the  customers  of  each 
banker  taking  into  that  bank  the 
country  currency  he  received  in  the 
course  of  his  dealings. 

*  K  those  local  banks  were  strug- 
gling for  the  business  of  the  district, 
although  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  notes  in 
circulation,  would  it  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  very  much  the  amount  of 
capital  employed,  and  of  lowering  the 
terms  upon  which  capital  could  be 
obtained  by  traders  in  the  district  1 — 
Certainly,  those  banks  themselves 
might  make  the  most  improvident 
advances ;  they  might  carry  on  the 
banks  so  recklessly  as  to  ruin  them- 
selves, as  was  done  by  the  Northern 
and  Central  Bank ;  they  might  do  that 
without  in  the  least  degree  (to  use  a 
current  phrase)  deranging  the  circula- 
tion. 
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'  When  you  have  seen  these  reckless 
advances  made  in  times  of  severe 
competition  amongst  country  bankers, 
has  it  increased  or  decreased  their 
liabilities  on  the  part  of  their  notes, 
or  has  the  efifect  chiefly  fallen  upon 
the  use  of  their  deposits  and  their  own 
capital?— Certainly,  upon  the  use  of 
their  deposits  ana  upon  the  use  of 
their  capital.* 

Moreover,  it  is  a  common  opinion, 
as  appears  from  the  above  quotation, 
shared  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  New- 
march,  that  independently  of  legisla- 
tion, a  mixed  circulation  of  coin  and  con- 
vertible notes  mitst  fluctuate  precisely 
as  if  it  were  wholly  metallic.  The 
notes,  it  is  argued,  are  simply  substi- 
tutes for  bullion,  and  fulfil  Ainctions 
which,  if  they  did  not  esdst,  bullion 
would  perform.  An  equal  value  of 
coin  would  be  required  to  carry  on 
the  same  extent  of  business  with. 
The  departure  from  metallic  varia- 
tion, onginally  contended  for  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Bank  Acts  as  re- 
sultmg  from  unrestricted  issues,  was, 
that  when  the  issues  were  excessive, 
the  notes  actually  became  depreciated 
below  the  par  of  coin,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  issuers  would  pay  them 
in  gold  upon  demand.  But  this  view 
is  given  up,  and  they  now  maintain, 
that  though  the  notes  remain  at  par, 
the  whole  currency,  gold  and  notes, 
is  depreciated.  Mr.  Norman,  in  stat- 
ine  this  view,  allowed  that  deprecior 
teaissi'  bad  word'  for  describing  what 
occurs :  and  that  precisely  the  same 
thing  tollows  upon  every  arrival  of 
gold  from  Australia.  This  is  taking 
the  sting  out  of  the  charge.  The 
effect  alleged  is  simply  this^  that  the 
market  vcQue  of  gold  is  dimmished  by 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money, 
first  in  England,  ana  then,  and  within 
a  very  short  time,  in  all  the  gold 
markets  of  the  world.  Of  course  this 
effect,  from  *  over-issue,'  must  in  ge- 
neral be  extremely  slight,  not  notice- 
able—a  mere  drop  in  flie  bucket  The 
currency  of  this  country,  then,  is  said 
to  be  depreciated  by  a  circumstance 
which  equally  affects  every  currency — 
merely  because  it  is  first  touched  by 
it  We  are  reminded  of  a  wise  scheme 
of  river  improvement  once  devised  by 
the  authorities  of  a  small  sea-port 
They  proposed  to  embank  their  river, 
that  the  waters  being  restricted  to  a 


narrower  space  at  full  tid&  there  might 
be  a  greater  depth  in  the  ckannd — for- 
getting that  the  water  shut  out,  i)alti7 
m  amount  as  it  wa&  would  be  distri- 
buted over  the  whole  width  of  ocean. 

The  Act,  however,  is  said  by  its 
supporters  to  have  introduced  a  tdf- 
acting  plan  for  making  the  circulation 
fluctuate  according  to  the  influx  and 
efflux  of  bullion.  The  note  circulation 
of  the  whole  kingdom  consists  of  a 
certain  fixed  amount,  and  an  addi- 
tional fluctuating  amount  issued  upon 
cold,  and  so  the  notes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  said  to  fluctuate  with  the 
gold.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  true, 
so  far  as  there  is  gold  brought  into 
the  kingdom  and  turned  into  money, 
against  which  notes  are  not  issued.  But 
taking  the  Issue  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  is  quite  obvious^ 
that  with  aU  the  notes  above  a  fixed 
amount  issued  upon  gold,  the  fluctua- 
tions in  the  nominal  amount  of  notes 
will  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  gold 
in  the  Issue  department,  which  maybe 
said  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  be  the 
bullion-store  of  the  country.  A  numer- 
ous party,  however,  weU  represented 
in  the  Committee,  and  among  the  wit- 
nesses examined  oy  it,  maintain  that 
the  circulation  of  the  country  is  the 
notes  in  the  hand  of  the  public — ex- 
clusive of  the  notes  in  the  till  of  the 
Banking  department  This,  the  *  ac- 
tive circulation,'  as  it  is  called,  is  very 
steady  in  amount,  and  certainly  does 
not  vary  with  the  bullion  in  the  Issue 
department  On  the  other  hand.  Lord 
Overstone's  argument  is,  that  the 
Banking  department  is  put,  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  just  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Issue  department  that  a  private 
banker  holds,  and  therefore  that  its 
reserve  of  notes  must  be  counted  in 
the  circulation.  That  reserve,  he  ar- 
gues, is  one  of  the  most  active  parts 
of  the  circulation.  He  illustrates  his 
meaning  in  this  forcible  way : — 

*  Suppose  that  this  Committee  was 
to-day  to  issue  an  order  for  destroying 
all  the  notes  now  lying  in  the  &nk 
reserve,  and  that  that  order  was  made 
known  in  the  city  of  London  to-mor- 
row morning,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult; what  would  the  bankers  do? 
They  would  every  one  of  them  go 
into  the  city  in  a  state  of  perfect 

finic,  and  would  say,  **  Ood  bless  me ! 
have  lost  my  balance  at  the  Bank 
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of  Eoffland ;  it  is  all  gone ;  it  is  de- 
strorea  bjr  an  order  of  a  Committee 
of  tiie  House  of  Commons."  What 
would  they  del  They  would  every 
ODe  of  them  send  their  Exchequer 
bills  to  their  brokers;  the^  would 
Bay,  "  Take  my  Exchequer  bills  :  sell 
tkm ;  take  my  stock ;  sell  it ;  oring 
me  bank-notes ;  I  do  not  know  what 
is  ffoing  to  happen ;  the  Bank  reserve 
is  destroyed;  I  must  have  bank-notes 
immediately  to  put  me  in  a  proper 
position."  In  the  meantime  their 
CDstomers  would  get  wind  of  what 
was  happening,  and  the  next  thing 
would  be,  that  thev  would  come  to 
ihe  bank  and  say,  I  want  my  bills 
discounted;"  they  would  be  met  with 
the  reply,  "  Excuse  me ;  have  you  not 
beard  what  has  happened,  that  the 
reserve  at  the  Bank  of  Englimd  is  all 

Sne,  and  the  reserve  of  every  other 
nk  in  London  ?  We  cannot  discoimt 
bills ;  our  bills  which  we  hold  must 
be  paid ;  we  must  collect  bank-notes 
as  fast  as  we  can."  What  would  the 
Bank  of  England  dol  They  would 
do  the  same  thing ;  they  would  say, 
"You  must  sell  our  securities."  What 
would  be  the  state  of  the  security 
market?  Prices  would  go  down  im- 
mediately; everybody  would  be  alarm- 
ed. What  would  then  take  place? 
The  next  day  you  would  have  the 
foreign  post.  What  would  the  foreign 
merchant  do  ?  He  would  write  to  his 
corrwpondents  abroad  inmiediately, 
and  say,  "  We  are  in  a  dreadful  state 
here ;  the  Bank  reserve  is  destroyed  : 
you  must  send  us  money ;  do  not  send 
us  commodities ;  do  not  send  us  bills 
of  exchange ;  do  not  send  us  securi- 
ties; you  must  send  us  money."  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  money 
would  come ;  the  exchanges  would  be 
turned,  and  money  would  be  broucht 
into  the  country.  In  that  way  tnis 
Bank  reserve,  this  inactive  thing, 
wodd  operate,  and  the  money  would 
be  brought  into  the  country.  That  is 
an  mstance  of  the  effect  of  the  de- 
ibuction  of  the  Bank  reserve.  Now, 
what  is  the  effect  of  a  very  large  in- 
crease of  the  Bank  reserve  ?  You  have 
t  practical  illustration  of  it  of  the 
Bloat  striking  kind.  Look  to  the  Go- 
ijniment  letter  of  1847.  What  was 
weOovemment  letter  of  18471  Why, 
^  was  an  indefinite  increase  of  the 
Bank  reserve.    What  was  the  effect  ? 


Not  one  note  was  put  out  into  what 
is  called  its  active  state.  Not  one 
single  note  passed  out  of  the  Bank 
in  consequence  of  it,  but  the  Bank 
reserve  was  indefinitely  augmented. 
What  was  the  result  1  A  miracle  was 
instantaneously  worked.  The  want 
of  confidence  was  removed,  and  every- 
thing was  made  smooth  and  easy. 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  credit 
system  of  the  countnr,  which  had 
been  brought  to  a  dead  lock,  was  im- 
mediately put  in  order,  and  every- 
thing went  on  with  perfect  ease,  solely 
from  the  increase  of  the  Bank  reserve. 
Therefore,  to  hold  the  doctrine  that 
the  Bank  reserve  is  an  inactive  por- 
tion of  the  circulation,  is  absurd.  Tor 
all  the  purposes,  and  for  the  conduct 
of  all  the  business  of  the  country,  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  reserve  of  all  subordinate  oank- 
ers,  is  a  most  important  and  efficient 
power.' 

Mr.  Wnson  and  Mr.  Newmarch  re- 
ply to  this  by  pointing  out  that  the 
two  departments  are  really  one  con- 
cern, with  no  distinction  of  assets  and 
liabilities ;  that  the  separation  of  them 
is  merely  a  matter  of  accounts ;  that 
the  notes  in  the  Banking  department 
are  unissued,  so  that  no  one  would 
have  dreamt  of  counting  them  in  be- 
fore 1844;  and  especi«3ly,  that  the 
reserve  of  the  Bank  is  really  a  bullion 
reserve,  though  held  in  the  form  of 
notes.  The  notes  in  the  Banking  de- 
partment certainly  do  not  perform 
any  of  the  special  functions  of  notes. 
Suppose  that  the  Banking  department 
held  its  reserve  in  coin  instead  of  notes, 
as  it  might  do,  that  reserve  would 
have  all  the  potency  which  Lord  Over- 
stone  rightly  attributes  to  it ;  clearly, 
it  will  make  no  difference  to  the  Bank 
or  the  public  in  which  form  the  re- 
serve is  kept  But  if  the  Bank  did 
so,  the  note  circulation  would  be 
merely  the  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public,  which  do  not  fluctuate  with 
the  gold  of  the  country— which  would 
remain  steady  when  a  drain  upon  the 
Banking  reserve  might  be  reducing 
the  gold  of  the  coimtry  by  millions. 
It  depends,  then,  on  the  will  of  the 
Banking  department  whether  the 
notes  shall  fluctuate  with  the  gold ; 
and  so  the  less  said  about  the  self- 
acting  machine'  for  effecting  that  the 
better.  . 
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Mr.  Mill*B  opinion  as  to  the  flue- 
tuationB  of  a  eonvertible  currency,  is 

given  in  the  following  passage  from 
is  examination  by  Mr.  Puller : — 

*  Was  not  the  intention  of  the  Act 
to  make  the  circulation  fluctuate  ex- 
actly as  a  metallic  circulation  1— Yes. 

*  such  extension  of  issues  would 
increase  the  total  amount  of  circula- 
tion much  beyond  what  it  would  be. 
if  it  were  a  purely  metallic  currency  1 
— Very  much  bevond.  That  is  a 
great  advantage,  because  one  of  the 
great  inconveniences  of  a  metallic 
currency  is,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
it  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  drain 
in  those  emergencies.' 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  '  ac- 
tive circulation'  can  ever  be  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  wholly  metallic ; 
only  that  in  times  of  distrust,  bank- 
notes can  come  to  the  assistance  of 
tiie  lower  forms  of  credit,  which  me- 
tallic money  cannot  do ;  that  in  times 
when  more  money  is  suddenly  needed 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  new  bank- 
notes can  be  made,  while  there  is  no 
multiplying  hard  cash  except  by  the 
slow  and  costly  process  of  importation. 

The  final  cause,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  was  the  protection  of  the 
bullion  reserve  of  the  country ;  and 
many  who,  like  Mr.  Weguelin,  the 
late  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eugland, 
do  not  think  that  a  mixed  circulation 
is  ever  in  excess,  or  that  it  would 
ever  fluctuate  differently  from  a  me- 
tallic circulation,  support  the  Act  for 
its  efficiency  tewards  this  end.  The 
division  of  the  Bank  of  England  into 
the  Issue  and  the  Bankine  depart- 
ments, is  the  chief  measure  oy  which 
this  was  to  be  secured— the  circum- 
stances of  the  Bank  of  Endand  draw- 
ing the  ffold  reserve  of  the  country 
into  the  Issue  department 

It  is  essential  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Bank  of  England  should 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  this 
must  be  our  apology  for  a  short  digres- 
sion. The  Bulk  has  a  capital  of  four- 
teen millions  and  a  half,  all  of  which  is 
lent  to  GK)vemment^  and  a  Best  of 
more  than  three  milhons,  which  is  its 
working  capital.  It  is  the  Bank  of  the 
Government ;  and  besides  conducting 
the  circulation,  it  assists  in  collecting 
the  revenue,  receives  the  public  depo- 
sits, and  carries  on  the  whole  bankmg 
business  of  the  country.    It  also  ma- 


na^  the  public  debt,  and  pays  the 
dividends  upon  it. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  banker^s  bank — 
the  London  and  many  country  bankers 
keep  their  reserves  with  it.  And  its 
immense  capital  and  unequalled  pres- 
tige inspiring  perfect  confidence,  it 
always  holds  a  laree  amount  of  pri- 
vate deposits.  In  these  ways  all  the 
spare  cash  of  the  country  gravitates 
towards  its  vaults.  Such  is  its  posi- 
tion in  the  banking  trade,  that  what- 
ever amount  it  gives  out  of  its  reserve 
in  discounts,  is  sure  to  be  mostly  re- 
turned on  tne  same  day,  in  the  de- 
posits of  merchants  and  bankers, 
unless  there  is  a  drain  of  gold  ;  and 
ite  Issue  department  and  Banking  re- 
serve, measure  the  extent  of  a  drain. 
Such  a  high  position  brings  corres- 
ponding duties :  and  bankers  and  bill- 
discounters  look  to  it  as  to  a  natural 
protector,  for  aid  in  time  of  trouble. 
Until  lately,  it  professed  ite  ^iU  and 
ability  to  *  support  trade'  to  any  ex- 
tent, as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing statement  oy  Mr.  Norman  : — 

The  ad  vances  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  made  through  what  is  called 
the  Discount  Office? — The  greatest 
part  of  them. 

*  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Discount 
Office  ? — It  is  a  very  anomalous  insti- 
tution, because  the  Bank  is  supposed 
to  hold  out  an  offer  to  everybodv  to 
lend  money  to  any  amount  on  bUls  of 
exchange  at  a  rate  of  interest  fixed 
by  iteelf,  and  subject,  first  of  all,  to 
variations  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
then  to  certain  other  contingencies, 
such  as  a  diminution  in  the  iaiSance, 
and  an  occasional  rejection  of  securi- 
ties ordinarily  admitted.' 

Within  a  few  months,  however,  it 
has  issued  a  notice  to  the  bill-dis- 
counters that  it  will  not  re-disoount 
for  them  in  times  of  difficulty,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Chapman,  of  Over- 
end,  Gumey,  &  Ca,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  London  discount-houses,  gave 
his  opinion  to  the  Committee  uiat  it 
would  be  bad  policv  for  the  Bank  to 
refuse  aid  to  tne  bill-discounters  in  a 
time  of  pressure.  He  instanced  a  bit 
of  his  own  experience,  which  we  give 
for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  at  least  an 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  relation  of 
the  Bank  to  the  public 

*  About  twenty  years  ago,  the  Bank 
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tried  to  adopt  that  course ;  I  am  ob- 
liged to  sp^ak  personally,  which  I 
hope  you  will  excuse.  I  happened  to 
ha?e  been  absent  from  London  for 
three  or  four  weeks ;  I  came  back  to 
town,  and  found  the  whole  of  Lom- 
btrd  Street,  as  if  we  had  had  a  dark 
doad  hanging  over  it :  our  desk  was 
piled  with  bills  of  the  very  finest 
commercial  character ;  I  said  to  my 
partner,  "  Mr.  Gumey,  what  in  the 
world  has  happened  ?  Why  do  you 
not  discount  these  bills  ?"  He  said. 
**  Because  the  Bank  have  intimated 
that  they  are  doubtful  whether  they 
will  discount  for  us."  I  said,  "  It  is 
impossible."  He  said,  "  It  is  perfectly 
true ;  and  therefore  we  will  not  dis- 
count the  bills."  I  was  quite  shocked. 
I  went  over  to  the  Bank  ^he  governor 
then  was  Sir  John  Rae  Beid,  and  Sir 
Henry  Pelly  was  the  deputy-gover- 
nor ;  it  was  about  1839.  I  told  them 
exactly  what  had  taken  place,  and 
what  the  effect  of  their  act  had  been. 
I  said,  "  We  have  taken  care  of  our- 
selves; it  is  not  that  we  want  the 
money  for  ourselves,  because  we  have 
oor  bills  to  rely  on,  and  unless  there 
is  a  regular  conspiracy,  we  shall  not 
mind  anybody.  But  we  have  to  sup- 
ply the  pubUa  You  have  stopped 
iM  iwue  of  notes  to  us  :  and  if  you, 
who  have  been  in  the  nabit  of  sup- 
plyinff  us  with  money  when  we  re- 
qaired  it  will  not  do  so  now,  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  not  supply  the 
public"  I  satisfied  them,  that  if 
tbe^  wished  to  curtail  transactions, 
which  was  really  their  object,  the 
way  to  do  it  was  to  make  us  act  har- 
moniooslv  with  the  Bank.  Sir  John 
Rae  Reid  said  at  once,  "  I  perfectly 
understood  you ;"  and  after  a  little 
consultation  he  said,  "  If  they  are  all 
pnmer  biUs  go  and  discount  away, 
and  if  you  want  money  come  to  us. 
I  went  home,  and  told  them  what 
had  taken  place.  It  not  only  affected 
Qi»  but  it  WBcted  the  whole  of  Lom- 
wd  Street;  this  dark  cloud  dis- 
appeared, and  a  perfect  sunshine  took 
place  in  an  instant  We  discounted 
everytiiing ;  and,  as  far  as  my  me- 
mory serves  me.  I  do  not  think  we 
went  to  the  Btmk  for  a  shilling ;  there 
^  no  interruption  to  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  banking  money.  But 
when  the  Bank  of  England  said. 
You  shall  not  have  it,^  the  effect 


was  to  lock  up  millions  immediately ; 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  banking 
money  deposited  with  us  is  in  great 
masses,  because  the  parties  know 
that  they  can  have  it  m  a  moment 
If,  in  our  own  arrangements  between 
ourselves  and  the  Bank,  the  Bank  say, 
"We  will  not  do  this,"  all  that  is 
stopped  in  a  moment;  and  those 
millions,  which  would  otherwise  be 
of  benefit  to  the  public,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances  become  immedi- 
atelv  locked  up ;  because  j)€ople  say, 
"  We  would  rather  have  no  interest  at 
all,  than  have  adoubt  about  our  getting 
the  money  in  case  we  require  it" ' 

It  should  also  be  stated,  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  position  of  the  Bank,  that 
the  amount  of  its  discounts  is  very 
small  with  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
other  bankers  having  plenty  money 
to  lend  in  such  times  ;  out  when  in- 
terest rises,  and  ordinary  bankers  are 
contracting  their  discounts,  those  of 
the  Bank  go  up—  it  is  obliged  to  dis- 
coimt  the  biUs  which  other  bankers 
are  unable  to  take. 

Moreover,  at  one  period  of  each 
(]|uarter  the  accumulation  of  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  the  accumulation  of  the 
public  deposits — to  be  swept  away  at 
oividend  day—makes  it  for  the  time 
the  largest  holder  of  loanable  capital, 
and,  when  money  is  not  plentiful,  the 
arbiter  of  the  money-market  It  is 
proper  to  add  that,  as  a  fact,  the  cir- 
culation of  notes  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  gives  little  trouble  to  the 
^ank  from  the  steadiness  of  their 
amount ;  while,  as  may  appear  from 
the  above  statements,  the  manage- 
ment  of  its  capital  and  deposits  is 
attended  with  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  very  peculiar  difficulties. 

The  advantages  which  Lord  Over- 
stone  describes  as  consequent  upon 
the  separation  of  the  departments  are 
that  a  complete  separation  is  made 
between  two  things  which  should  be 
kept  distinct— the  issue  of  paper 
money  and  the  business  of  banxing  ; 
that  the  public  is  protected  from 
those  misconceptions  which  are  gene- 
rated by  a  suppression  of  the  amount 
and  fluctuations  of  the  Bank  reserve  : 
that  both  the  Bank  of  England  ana 
the  public  are  brought  to  form  a  more 
definite  and  correct  estimate  of  the 
true  limits  of  the  legitimate  resources 
of  the  Bank.  His  Lordship,  comparing 
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the  practical  results  under  the  present 
currency  laws  with  those  of  tne  pre- 
vious system,  says : — 

*  Under  the  former  system  the  Bank 
was  under  no  necessity  of  taking  any 
precautionary  measures  until  the 
ouliion  was  reduced  to  a  very  low 
amount  Under  the  Act  of  1644  the 
Bank  is  obliged  to  take  precautionaiy 
measures  when  the  bauKing  reserve  is 
reduced  to  a  low  amount.  Now  the 
banking  reserve  is  reduced  to  a  low 
amount  at  a  mudi  earlier  period 
than  the  bullion  is  reduced  to  a  low 
amount;  and  therefore  the  Act  of 
1844  places  the  bank  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  protectively  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  it  was  com- 
pelled to  act  under  the  previous  sys- 
tem. In  so  far  the  Act  of  1844  has 
compelled  an  earlier  action,  and  in 
addition  to  its  compelling  an  earlier 
action,  as  that  earlier  action  must  ne- 
cessarily take  place  with  a  higher 
amount  of  gold,  it  protects  you  from 
all  those  further  inconveniences  which 
attended  the  feeling  of  apprehension 
with  regard  to  a  deficiency  in  the  actual 
store  of  gold  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  difference  between  the  Act  of 
1644  and  of  the  previous  system.* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  numerous 
party  find  the  condemnation  of  the 
separation  in  the  very  circumstances 
upon  which  Lord  Overstone  thus 
challenges  approval  for  it.  It  is 
charged  with  causing  frequent  and 
violent  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  with  contributing  to  con- 
vulsions of  credit,  by  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  affected  dis- 
astrously. The  first  part  of  the  accu- 
sation is  well  put  by  Mr.  Newmarch. 

*  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  exoe- 
diency  of  that  separation  ?— I  consider 
that  scientifically  there  was  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  that  separation  ;  and 
I  consider  that,  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice, the  separation  has  operated  mis- 
chievously. 

*  Can  you  point  out  the  mischievous 
effects  which  you  think  it  has  pro- 
duced ?— The  first  mischievous  eflPect, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  which  has  arisen 
from  that  separation  of  departments, 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence  from 
the  cutting  in  two  of  the  reserve  of 
bullion,  has  been,  that  the  banking 
business  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
is  to  say,  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the 


operation  of  the  Bank  of  Ensland 
which  brings  it  more  immediately  in- 
to contact  with  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  has  been  carried  on  upon  a 
moiety  onlv  of  its  former  amount  of 
reserve.  Out  of  that  division  of  the 
reserve  has  arisen,  therefore,  this  state 
of  things,  that  whenever  the  reserve 
of  the  Banking  department  has  been 
diminished,  even  to  a  small  extent,  it 
has  rendered  necessary  an  action  by 
the  Bank  upon  its  rate  of  discount. 
That  diminished  reserve,  therefore, 
has  produced  a  frequent  succession  of 
changes  and  ierks  in  the  rate  of  dis- 
ooimt  charged  upon  advances.  Now 
a  constant  occurrence  of  those  changes 
in  the  rate  of  discount,  I  imagine,  is 
admitted  on  all  hands,  to  be  in  itself, 
if  not  distinctly  an  evil,  at  least  a  very 
undesirable  state  of  things. 

*  Do  you  think  that  these  variations 
in  the  rate  of  discount  have  been 

g  eater  under  the  operation  of  this 
w  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
separation  had  not  been  effected  1 — I 
imagine  that  to  be  a  statement  to 
which  hardly  any  person  would  demur. 
I  think  that  is  so  clear  on  the  face  of 
the  facts,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for 
two  opinions  upon  it  The  alterations 
since  1844  have  been  some  sixty  in 
number,  whereas,  the  alterations  prior 
to  1644,  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
certainly  did  not  amount  to  a  dozen.* 
Some  doubt  exists  whether  the  mar- 
ket rates  of  discount  have  varied  so 
much  more  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  Mr.  Chapman  handed  to  the 
Committee  a  table  of  the  average  rates 
of  discount  charged  by  the  house  of 
Overend  and  Co.  since  1824,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  market  rates 
since  the  Act  have,  on  an  average,  been 
rather  lower  than  they  were  previously. 
Previous  to  1644,  it  was  a  rule  vrith 
the  Bank  not  to  discount  at  less  than 
four  per  cent  The  Usuiy  Laws  also 
formerly  hampered  the  money-lender& 
especially  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
affected  the  nominal  rate.  The  fol- 
lowing is  from  the  examination  of  Mr. 
Chapman : — 

*  The  notion  that  there  was  a  uni- 
form rate  of  discount  in  the  twenty 
years  from  1824  to  1844  is  not  at  au 
consistent  with  the  figures  in  the  pa- 
per which  you  have  delivered  in  i — 
Those  are  the  rates  of  our  house  ;  the 
average  rates  which  we  have  chai^ged. 
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I  do  not  know  what  the  Bank  rates 
▼ere  then ;  I  could  tell  you  for  several 
vearB  past  the  Bank  rates,  but  I  be- 
HeTe  tne  Ck)minittee  have  them. 

'  During  thoee  periods,  was  there  a 
uniform  nominal  rate  of  discount  kept 
by  the  Bank  1 — I  am  not  prepared  to 
eay  that ;  I  should  rather  doubt  it 

*  Were  your  proceedings  at  all  ham- 
pered by  the  existence  of  the  Usury 
Laws?— Exceedingly  hampered. 

*  Were  you  ever  able  to  charge  more 
than  five  per  cent  at  that  time  1— No, 
we  had  very  great  difficulty.  In  the 
first  place,  we  were  prevented  keeping 
capital  in  the  house  ;  I  am  speaking 
of  thirty  years  ago  ;  we  then  acted  as 
brokers,  and  were  obliged  to  act  as 
brokers  until  that  Act  was  repealed. 

*  Would  not  the  repeal  of  the  Usury 
Laws  have  made  a  difiference  in  the 
apparent  rate  of  discount  in  some 
cases  ?— I  think  that  the  repeal  of  the 
Usury  Laws  has  not  ir^uriously  affect- 
ed the  rate  of  interest,  but  the  con- 
tnar.  I  think  money  has  been  deci- 
dedly cheaper  since  the  repeal  of  the 
Usury  Laws  than  before ;  and  that 
statement  shows  it 

*  Did  not  the  existence  of  the  Usury 
Laws,  by  leading  to  evasions  and  con- 
trivances for  defeating  their  effect, 
make  a  difference  in  the  apparent  rate 
of  interest  which  was  not  real?— No 
question  of  it ;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  persons  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  disagreeable 
expedients  to  put  their  transactions 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Usury  Laws,  as 
it  were.  When  money  was  beyond 
five  per  cent,  what  could  they  do? 
You  must  either  give  up  business  or 
^uirge  six  per  cent,  if  the  true  value  of 
money  for  undoubted  security  reached 
that  rate. 

'The  Bank  never  could  avowedly 
fix  their  rate  of  discount  at  six  per 
cent  while  the  Usury  Laws  were  in 
force,  could  they?— They  could  not 
go  beyond  five  per  cent,  but  on  se- 
curities of  undoubted  character  it 
iBnged  beyond  five  per  cent,  namely, 
PPOD  stock,  and  thmgs  of  that  sort, 
m  the  shape  of  what  was  called  con- 
tinuation ;  it  was  done  at  six,  seven, 
Md  eight  per  cent  to  the  great  body 
<a  the  mercantile  world. 

Advances  of  that  description  were 
not  within  the  operation  of^the  Usury 
Uwst-They  defeated  the  Usury 
Iawb  by  the  mode  in  which  they  were 


done ;  in  the  same  marmer,  when  the 
true  value  of  money  rose  beyond  five 
per  cent  in  the  mercantile  world, 
other  modes  were  adopted  of  lending 
a  man  money  on  long  bills  for  given 

Seriods,  and  all  sorts  of  things  were 
one  ;  in  fact,  it  hampered  the  money 
market  excessively.* 

Lord  Overstone  meets  the  objection 
of  Mr,  Newmarch  with  a  statement  of 
the  causes  from  which  changes  in  the 
rate  of  discount  arise. 

*  The  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest arise  from  one  of  two  causes  ; 
an  alteration  in  the  value  of  capital, 
or  an  alteration  in  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney in  the  country  ;  all  great  fluctua- 
tions of  interest,  great,  either  in  their 
duration  or  in  the  extent  of  the  fluc- 
tuation, may  be  distinctly  traced  to 
alterations  in  the  value  of  capital; 
two  more  striking  practical  illustra- 
tions of  that  fact  cannot  be  furnished 
than  the  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest  in 
1847,  and  during  the  last  two  years  ; 
the  minor  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
interest  which  arise  from  an  alteration 
in  the  quantity  of  money  are  small 
both  in  extent  and  in  duration.  They 
are  frequent,  and  the  more  rapid  and 
frequent  they  are,  the  more  effectual 
they  are  for  accomplishing  their  des- 
tined purpose  without  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  public.' 

He  points  out  that  a  high  rate  of 
interest  usually  accompanies  a  high 
rate  of  profit,  which  profit  causes  a 
scramble  for  the  loanable  money  of 
the  country,  to  be  invested  in  capital 
—that  is,  commodities  available  for 
trade  or  production.  And  to  such  in- 
creased demand,  or  to  a  scarcity  of 
capital  due  to  such  a  cause  as  famine 
or  war,  he  ascribes  all  periods  of  high 
interest  Li  times  or  pressure,  he 
says,  the  object  of  the  mercantile 
community,  in  applying  for  loans  of 
money,  is  to  get  capital  to  support 
their  business  ;'  and  if  they  pay  high 
interest  at  such  times,  it  is  because  it 
is  better  for  them  to  get  capital  on 
such  terms  than  to  go  without  it  It 
is  only  with  the  *  minor  fluctuations' 
in  this  view,  that  the  Bank  Act  has 
anvthing  to  do,  and  its  action  is  invari- 
ably salutary.  The  effect  of  the  Act 
is  to  compel  the  Bank  of  England  to 
follow  more  promptly  than  it  other- 
wise would,  the  fluctiiations  in  the 
value  of  money,  consequent  upon 
changes  in  its  quantity.  .  These    are 
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practically  like  the  incessant  oscilla- 
tions of  a  tight-rope  dancer,  by  which 
he  keeps  the  balance  of  his  position 
apparently  undisturbed,*  and  by  con- 
forming to  them,  the  Bank  is  able  to 
preserve  to  the  country  its  fair  share 
of  the  money  of  the  world — ^to  bring 
back  the  gold  when  there  is  a  defi- 
ciencjr,  and  to  keep  the  exchanges  in 
equihbrio.    Mr.  Cayley  ioined  issue 
with  his  Lordship  on  these  points, 
but  was  no  match  for  the  peer  m  eco- 
nomical reasonings.    He  put  it  to  his 
Lordship  whether  it  was  not  money  to 
pay  their  debts  that  the  mercantile 
community  wanted  in  times  of  pres- 
sure, and  pointed  out  that  discount 
was  high  or  low  just  as  the  bullion  in 
the  Bank  was  low  or  high.  Of  course. 
Lord  Overstone  does  not  deny  what 
this  fact  indicates,  that  the  rate  of 
discount  is  determined  by  the  de- 
mands upon  the  loanable  money  of  the 
country.    He  says  there  is  'no  con- 
nexion of  principle  between  the  two,' 
adding,    somewhat   unhappily,   that 
*  there  is  only  a  coincidence  of  time ;' 
the  demand  oeing,  in  his  opinion,  a 
demand  for  capital,  which  can  be  com- 
manded with  money.    We  do  not  un- 
derstand him  to  deny  that  merchants 
often  want  *  money  to  pay  their  debts,' 
but  to  say  that  this  means  either  that 
they  have  not  capital  of  their  own  out 
of  which  to  meet  their  obligations,  and 
therefore  they  borrow ;  or  that  they 
borrow  to  avoid  parting  with  the  capi- 
tal they  have  at  a  sacrifice  ;  in  either 
case  the  money  virtually  providing 
them  with  capital  to  support  their  bu- 
siness.   It  is  in  looking  to  what  occurs 
in  times  of  discredit  that  Mr.  Cayley's 
views  sain  corroboration.    At  such 
times  the  ordinary  expedients  of  the 
credit  system  lose  their  efficacy,  men  do 
not  trust  each  other  so  much  as  usual, 
— they  want  monev  in  the  settlement 
of  transactions— they  want  mon^  to 
keep  hy  them  for  contmgendes,  and  the 
value  of  circulating  medium  rises  with 
the  increased  uses  to  which  it  is  put 
Prices  therefore  fall  and  the  discount 
rises,  although  trade  is  stagnant, — 
tdthough  there  is  no  demand  for  capi- 
tal for  productive  operations.     Aiid 
this  demand  for  money  is  participated 
in  by  solvent  and  insolvent  alike ;  and 
men  who  with  a  healthv  state  of  credit 
would  be  perfectly  solvent,  are  often 
driven  to  tne  wall 
That  convulsions  of  credit  are  ma- 


terially aggravated,  if  not  brought  on, 
by  the  Bank  Act,  is  the  gravest  part 
of  the  charges  made  against  it,  in- 
volving most  momentous  practical 
considerations.  Both  the  limitation  of 
issues,  and  the  separation  of  the  de- 
partments, are  charged  with  working 
such  evil  efifects.  When  a  drain  of  gold 
for  abroad  has  nuide  some  progresSy 
and  the  Bank  reserve  is  gettin^^  low, 
'uneasiness'  begins  to  prevail  in  the 
commercial  world.  The  money-lenders 
ask  themselves  if  the  Bank  wUl  be 
able  to  help  them  if  a  pinch  comes,  if 
their  depositors  become  alarmed,  and 
they  thiuk  of  contracting  their  dis- 
counts and  strengthening  their  re- 
serves.   They  see  that  the  Bank  can 
in  no  case  help  them  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  money  in  its  till,  that 
its  issue  on  securities  is  ahready  ex- 
hausted, and  that  in  the  event  of  dis- 
trust spreading,  it  has  no  power  of 
interposing  its  credit  in  the  shape  of 
bank  notes  for  their  protection.    As 
the  Bank  raises  its  rate  of  discount  to 
stop  the  drain  and  bring  the  gold 
back  again,  their  anxiety  increases, 
they  contract   their   discounts,  iwd 
throw  their  customers  upon  the  Bank, 
they  keep  more  money  in  reserve  than 
their  ordinary  business  would  require, 
and  thepublic  at  length  do  the  same, — 
pressing  the  Bank  for  money,  not  that 
they  need  it,  but  seeing  the  danger  of 
the  Bank  beingexhaustod,  and  anxious 
to  have  something  in  hand  against  the 
worst    Thus  alarm,  and  may  be  dis- 
credit, arise.    If  commercial  derange- 
ments have  occurred,—- if  failures  are 
taking  place  and  causing  distrust  and 
conseciuently  a  need  of  additional  cir- 
culation for  internal  trade,  the  Bank 
being  unable  to  aflford  that  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  money  in  its  till,  the  same 
conse(]luences  are  experienced,  proba- 
bly with  great  violence;  there  is  no 
relief  from  the  pressure  on  the  money- 
market,  which,  therefore,  in  the  oourse 
of  nature,  goes  on  increasing  as  dis- 
trust spreads,  and  which,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  restore  credit^  must 
end  in  panic  and  general  ruin.     A 
suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  in  such 
circumstances  has  been  found  now  on 
two  occasions— in  1847  and  1867— to 
give  immediate  relief.    In  Lord  Over- 
stone's  words  it  operates  as  an  *  inde- 
finite extension  or  the  Bank  reserve ;' 
it  lays  the  anxious  fears  which  have 
prevailed— it  gives   the   public  the 
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ftmoant  of  drcolatioii  which  it  de- 
mands, and  thus  supplements  credit, 
and  at  the  same  time  helps  to  restore 
it  to  a  healthy  state.  Observe  that 
it  is  only  when  the  Bank  reserve  is 
jotting  low  that  the  limitation  of  the 
MBoes  has  any  practical  effect-^the 
Bank^s  inability  to  use  its  credit  is  of 
no  consequence  so  long  as  it  ha£  plenty 
cash  in  hand  ;  and  that  on  the  two  oc- 
casions when  the  limitation  has  fairly 
come  into  play,  it  has  been  found  ne- 
ccMary  to  give  it  up.  Mr.  Mill  agrees 
with  the  supporters  of  the  Act  in 
aaoibhig  one  good  effect  to  the  limi- 
tation. He  tmnks  that  in  a  certain 
stage  of  a  period  of  over-speculation. 
&e  Bank  is  more  wary  than  it  would 
be  if  it  could  get  more  notes  without 
gold,  and  raising  its  interest  forces  the 
speculators  who  would  fain  hold  out  for 
better  markets  to  sell,  and  so  to  bring 
vrioes  towards  a  natural  level  But  he 
believes  that  the  Bank  directors  would 
DOW  do  this  without  the  prompting  of 
a  law.  In  erery  other  case,  and  espe- 
ckQij  in  the  collapse  from  over-specu- 
lation, Mr.  Mill  says  the  limitation 
acts  most  iiguriously. 

Considering  the  vast  fabric  of  credit 
upon  which  the  commerce  of  the 
Qoontiy  rests,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
most  be  danger  in  tying  up  the  credit 
of  a  ooiporation  related  to  trade  as 
the  Bank  of  England  is.  A  break- 
<k)wn  in  the  commerce  of  one  great 
city  is  found  to  have  a  vast  influence 

ra  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and 
discovery  made  at  certain  periods 
<'f  the  Bank  of  England's  powerless- 
pesB  to  wield  its  credit,  seems  to  work 
in  the  same  way^  and  as  we  all  know, 
▼ith  terrible  enect  It  is  plain  that 
«D  Ae  oedit  of  the  mercantile  world 
i«  needed  to  avert  the  risk  of  convul- 
sioDs  incident  to  such  a  commercial 
gstem  as  ours.  But  what  could  the 
Bank  do  in  times  of  pressure?  Having 
iwied  its  discount  to  a  point  which 
would  stop  the  exportation  of  gold, 
It  might,  as  has  been  already  said, 
wmoe  to  an  immense  amount  with- 
out its  reserve  of  gold  bdng  sensibly 
weeted ;  and  might  thus,  it  is  main- 
»iu«d  by  Mr.  Mill  and  others,  safely 
^^ceed  its  usual  issue  of  notes  at  times 
^ben  discredit  makes  more  necessary 
™r  trade.  It  is  urged  by  those  who 
hold  this  opinion,  that  when  full  dis- 
wetbn  is  left  the  directors  in  the 
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Banking  department,  whose  relation 
to  the  mercantile  world  is  all-import- 
ant, no  CTeat  risk  would  be  taken  in 
giving  them  discretion  over  the  issue 
of  notes. 

The  separation  of  the  departments 
is  charged  with  bringinc  the  limitation 
upon  the  issues  into  play  earlier  and 
oftener  than  would  otherwise  happen, 
with  producingthe  effects  which  would 
naturally  take  place  only  on  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  bullion  reserve  of  the 
country,  while  six  or  eight  millions  of 
it  remain  in  the  Issue  department  It 
is  especially  maintamed  that  the  fears 
and  discredit  which  arise  when  the 
bullion  reaches  a  certain  pomt,  and 
which  may  end  so  disastrously,  would 
not  exist  with  the  same  amount  of 
bullion  at  the  unfettered  command  of 
the  Bank. 

Lord  Overstone  and  the  defenders 
of  the  Act  do  not  deny  that  such  re- 
sults are  attributable  to  the  separa- 
tion of  the  departments ;  nor  do  they 
deny  the  consequences  traced  to  the 
limitation  of  the  issues,  ^ey  declare 
that  the  former  are  happy  results. 
The  separation,  they  say,  brings  on 
earlier,  and  less  violently,  effects  which 
would  be  more  disastrous  at  a  later 
stage— that  with  discount  high  enough 
the  gold  will  return— and  that,  at  the 
worst,  there  is  safe  a  large  amount 
of  bullion,  insuring  the  convertibility 
of  the  note.  The  opponents  of  the 
Act  declare  this  last  small  comfort, 
since  the  Bank  of  England's  note  has 
never  been,  and  is  never  likely  to  be 
questioned  in  any  panic,  whOe  the  gold 
IS,  by  the  law,  tied  up  from  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  would  be  useful 
The  effect  of  the  limitation  of  issues 
in  causing  discredit  and  panic  is  met 
with  the  answer,  that  such  panic  is 
wholly  unreasonable,  —  that  if  men 
would  have  faith  in  natural  laws  all 
would  go  right— that  if  they  trusted 
to  raising  the  discount,  this  country 
would  never  want  its  fair  share  of  the 
money  of  the  world— and  nothing  but 
selfishness  and  shamefrd  fears  cause 
the  collapse  which  may  occur,  while 
the  said  natural  laws  are  being  brought 
into  operation. 

Mr.  Mill  maintains  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  separation  of  the  de- 
I)artments,  drains  have  a  double  ac- 
tion upon  the  resources  of  the  Bank, 
acting  first  on  the  Banking,  jind  then 
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to  the  same  extent  upon  the  Issue  de- 
partment We  let  him  speak  for 
nimself  as  he  does  in  the  following 
coUoquy  with  Mr.  Puller,  leaving  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  this  is  mere 
play  of  language  or  not 

'You  stated  that,  with  respect 
to  a  drain  of  sold,  since  the  Act 
of  1844  every  drain  had  a  sort  of 
double  action  ;  that  in  the  case  of  a 
drain  extending,  say  to  £3,000,000, 
its  first  operation  is  upon  the  Bank- 
ing department,  by  drawing  out 
j^^000,000  of  notes ;  and  that  then 
it  acts  upon  the  Issue  department,  by 
the  presentation  of  those  notes,  in 
drawing  out  £3,000,000  of  gold]— 
Ye& 

'You  went  on  to  add  those  two 
sums  together,  as  if  they  constituted 
a  drain  of  £6,000,000  upon  the  Bank  ? 
—Yes;  what  I  said  was,  that  the 
two  departments  cannot  help  one  an- 
other, but  the  Bank  is  obliged  to  take 
separate  measures  for  the  security  of 
both.  As  to  the  Issue  deoartment, 
the  security  of  that  is  provided  for  bv 
the  Act ;  but,  in  addition,  the  Bank 
are  now  obliged,  as  the  drain  would 
come  out  of  the  deposits,  to  take 
measures  for  the  security  of  the  de- 

r't  department,  which  can  only 
done  by  a  contraction  of  their 
credit 

'  Is  it  fair  to  add  those  two  sums 
together,  as  representing  a  drain  upon 
the  resources  of  the  Bank  to  the 
amount  of  £6,000,000,  the  notes  being, 
in  fact,  certificates  of  so  much  gold 
deposited  in  the  Issue  department? 
—If  it  were  a  question  that  concerned 
the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  I  admit 
that  it  would  only  operate  to  the  ex- 
tent of  £3,000,000  ;  but  in  as  far  as 
the  operation  upon  the  money-market 
is  concerned,  I  apprehend  it  operates 
virtuallv  as  a  drain  of  £6,000,000 
would  do  upon  the  Bank. 

'  But  the  £3,000,000  of  notes  that 
are  drawn  out  of  the  Banking  depart- 
ment are,  in  fact,  the  same  identical 
portion  of  the  resources  of  the  Bank 
as  the  £3,000,000  of  gold  which  are 
afterwards  drawn  out  of  the  Issue  de- 
partment to  meet  those  notes  ? — It  is 
as  if  a  man  having  to  lift  a  weight 
were  restricted  from  usine  both  hands 
to  do  it,  and  were  onl^  allowed  to  use 
one  hand  at  a  time ;  m  which  case  it 
would  be  necessary  that  each  of  his 


hands  should  be  as  strong  as  the  two 
together.* 

The  author  of  the  Bank  Act  foresaw 
the  dangerifrom  panic,  and  the  remedy 
in  suspension.  The  following  is  from 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Chapman  :— 

*  Had  you  not  a  conversation  upon 
this  subject  with  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  durinff  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1844 1 — I  had  a  very  important  con- 
versation with  him  twice  or  three 
times. 

'  Will  you  state  what  that  conver- 
sation was  ]— I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  the 
position  which  I  held  in  the  money 
circle,  to  explain  to  him  the  danger, 
as  I  thought,  of  the  Bill  which  was 
then  proposed  to  be  brought  forward. 
I  represented  to  him  the  extraordinary 
amount  of  obligations  in  the  country 
liable  to  be  paid  on  demand  in  the 
currency  of  the  realm,  consisting  of 
bankers'  balances  in  the  first  instance, 
and  also  of  bills  of  exchange  maturing 
from  day  to  day.  I  then  showed  to 
him  that  these  must  be  settled  from 
day  to  day  at  the  clearing-house, 
according  to  custom,  with  the  circu- 
lating medium  then  existing ;  and  if 
the  circulating  medium  mm  any 
cause  of  disturoance  were  reduced  to 
a  very  small  sum,  I  satisfied  his  mind, 
as  I  believe,  of  the  great  difficullr,  if 
not  impossibility,  of  tnus  settlingthose 
matters.  Sir  Robert,  after  the  first 
interview,  desired  me  to  see  him  again, 
which  I  did,  aAd  at  last  he  said  to  me 
these  words :  "  Mr.  Chapman,  there 
is  always  recourse  to  the  Queen  in 
Council  ;**  upon  which  I  immediately 
bowed  to  Sir  Robert  I  said,  "  I  do 
not  occupv  your  time  a  moment  longer; 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied ;"  and  the  in- 
terview ended.  He  afterwards  wrote 
me  a  note,  in  the  April  following,  say- 
ing how  clad  he  was  to  see  tmit  the 
crisis  had  passed  through,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  which  had  ex- 
isted. 

*  That  was  in  the  April  of  18481— 
In  the  April  of  1847. 

*  Then  it  was  before  the  great  crisis 
in  October  1847,  of  course  1— It  was. 

'  Did  he  write  you  a  similar  con- 
gratulatory note  after  that  ?— He  did 
not* 

Mr.  Chapman  shows  us  how  the 
tricks  of  capitalists  aggravate  the 
hardships  of  a  time  of  pressure.  In 
answer  to  Sir  Q.  0.  Lewis,  he  says  r— 
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*  I  have  DO  hesitation  in  saying  that 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  condition 
of  things  that  the  money  market 
should  be  under  the  power  of  any  in- 
diTidnal  capitalist,  such  as  does  exist 
in  London,  to  create  a  tremendous 
K&rcity  and  pressure  when  we  have  a 
Tery  low  state  of  circulation  out 
That  is  possible,  and  I  think  that  we 
ooght  to  oe  guarded  against  it  There 
is  more  than  one  capitalist  who  can 
withdraw  from  the  circulating  medium 
£1,000,000  or  £2,000,000  of  notes,  if 
thejr  have  an  object  to  attain  by  it ; 
m  I  say  that  that  is  not  right  We 
all  know  that  there  are  individual 
capitalists  who  can  do  that ;  there  is 
BO  Question  of  it 

*  Do  you  refer  to  the  Bank  of 
England  when  you  use  the  term 
"  a  krge  capitalist  ? "  —  Certainly 
not;  we  should  have  no  fear  about 
the  Bank  of  England  doing  anything 
of  the  kind. 

/What  inducement  could  any  in- 
dividual capitalist  have  to  with- 
draw £1,000,000  of  notes  for  cir- 
cnlation]— A  great  operator  in  the 
funds,  unless  he  is  governed  by  puV 
hcfeelinffs,  which  I  believe  is  not  con- 
sidered aesirable,  may,  if  he  chooses, 
sell  £1,000,000  or  £2,000,000  of  con- 
sols, and  take  the  money  out  of  the 
consol  market  We  all  know  what 
effect  that  will  cause  by  what  has 
taken  place  within  a  very  recent 
period,  when  a  certain  amount  of 
stock  was  thrown  upon  the  market 
QBder  circumstances,  when  the  circu- 
Isting  medium  was  suddenly  with- 
drawn by  taking  the  notes  out  of  the 
market :  it  created  a  most  violent 
pressure. 

*At  what  period  was  that  %—k 
▼ery  8h(»i  time  ago  ;  I  need  not  go 
into  dates. 

'  If  any  person  were  to  sell  stock 
to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000,  or 
£2,000,000,  and  to  obtain  bank-notes 
to  that  extent,  with  the  view  of 
withdrawing  them  from  the  currencv. 
so  long  as  he  held  them  they  would 
he  unproductive,  would  they  not  ?— 
Tes,  but  that  is  nothing  if  it  efifects 
lus  great  object :  his  great  object  is 
to  knock  down  the  funds,  to  create  a 
scarcity,  and  he  has  it  perfectly  in  his 
power  to  do  so.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  illustrate  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
notes,  I  can  do  80  most  effectually  ; 


what  I  am  about  to  state  occurred  to 
me.  In  the  morning  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  money  in  the  Stock  Ex- 
change ;  nobody  knew  how  it  was ; 
a  person  came  and  asked  me  whether 
I  would  lend  money ;  I  said,  "  Cer- 
tainly." He  said,  "I  wiU  take 
£50,000  of  you  at  7  per  cent"  I 
was  astonished ;  our  rate  of  interest 
was  much  below  that ;  I  said,  "  You 
shall  have  it;"  he  came  back  for 
£50,000  more,  at  7i  per  cent;  he 
afterwards  came  back  for  £100,000, 
at  8  per  cent.,  and  again  came  back 
for  some  at  8^  per  cent ;  I  said, 
"  Sir,  I  am  frightened,  I  do  not  know 
what  this  means."  It  afterwards 
turned  out  that  there  had  been  a 
sudden  withdrawal  of  money  from  the 
market,  which  created  this  immense 
pressure;  I  did  lend  a  large  sum 
at  8  per  cent ;  I  was  afraid  to  go 
beyond ;  I  did  not  know  what  was 
coming,  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  great 
capitalists  to  do  that  imder  a  verv 
low  state  of  the  circulating  medium. 
While  Lord  Overstone  seems  to 
think  that  the  Act  should  be  adhered 
to  under  all  circumstances— that  the 

Erudent  and  calculating  should  not 
e  deprived  of  their  advantage  over 
the  panic-stricken— it  was  generally 
agreed  in  the  Committee  that  the 
(£>vemment  should,  at  its  discretion, 
suspend  the  Act  in  times  of  panic,  and 
let  the  Bank  issue  freely  at  a  high  rate 
of  interest  Of  course,  several  of  the 
gentlemen  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Committee — prominentlv  Mr.  Mill 
and  Mr.  Newmarch — would  abrogate 
the  Act  altogether,  and  allow  the 
power  of  free  issue  to  all  bankers. 
Mr.  Chapman  alone  advocated  intro- 
ducing a  'relaxing  power'  into  the 
Act ;  providing  for  its  suspension  on 
certain  contingencies.  Mr.  Hildyard, 
a  member  of  the  Committee,  fought 
hard  with  every  witness  to  have  it 
acknowledged  that  the  issue  upon 
securities  might  be  extended  by  two 
milliona  But  he  met  with  small  en- 
couragement It  was  agreed  that  the 
effect  of  that  would  be  that  the  Bank 
would  keep  two  millions  less  of  gold 
in  its  Issue  department,  the  country 
gaining  the  small  saving  that  could 
be  made  upon  the  capital  invested 
therein. 

The  question  is  natural,  How  does 
the  Banking  department  get  mto  sudi 
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serious  difficulties  as  have  beset  it  in 
1847  and  in  1857  ?  Mismanagement 
is  the  natural  solution.  And  no  doubt 
of  it,  the  management  of  the  Bank* 
ing  department  broke  down  last 
November.  The  directors,  instructed 
by  the  upholders  of  the  currency  kws, 
have  thought  that  the  circulation 
being  secured,  they  have  only  to  look 
to  their  dividends,  as  other  baiikers  do. 
Accordingly  they  have  tried  to  tide  on 
with  a  small  reserve — a  fourth  of  their 
deposits  being  thought  sufficient- 
seeking  investments  for  the  rest 
of  the  money  at  their  command. 
They  thus  lost  sight  of  their  relation 
to  the  mercantile  world,  and  the  in- 
fluence it  should  have  upon  their 
banking  practice, — did  not  sufficiently 
provide  for  the  host  of  contingencies 
to  which  their  unexampled  position 
exposes  them.  In  November  tney  had 
made  all  safe,  as  they  thought.  But 
a  demand  for  bullion,  internal  or  for 
exportation,  tells  upon  their  reserve  ; 
and  sudden  discremt  arising  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  banks 
there  being  obliged  to  fortify  them- 
selves with  supplies  of  cash,  two  mil- 
lions suddenly  run  out  of  the  reserve, 
a  panic  arose  in  London,  the  bank 
was  brought  to  the  verge  of  exhaus- 
tion, ana  the  Act  of  1844  had  to 
be  suspended.  To  be  safe  against 
such  unforeseen  contingencies^  their 
reserve  ought,  upon  considerations  of 
prudence,  to  be  much  greater  than  that 
of  ordinary  bankers ;  and  much  greater 
than  it  has  often  been.  In  Mr.  Mill's 
opinion  theBankingdepartment  should 
keep  as  large  a  reserve  as  the  Bank 
aJto^ther  did  before  1844.  It  is 
possible  that  bv  violent  contraction  of 
discounts  and  the  sale  of  securities,  the 
Bank  could,  up  to  a  very  advanced 
state  of  exhaustion,  make  itself  safe ; 
but  this  could  not  be  done  without 
shirking  duties  which  moralljr  attach 
to  it,  and  bringing  on  convulsions  far 
more  formidable  than  even  a  suspen- 
sion of  specie  pavments  would  be. 

More  bullion  has  been  kept  by  the 
Bank  of  England  since  1844  thaji  be- 
fore, tsJdng  mininum,  average,  and 
maximum ;  and  Lord  Overatone  cites 
this  as  a  proof  that  the  Bank  Act  has 
increased  the  security  for  specie  pay- 
ments. But  every  one  is  asainst  him 
here,  and  Mr.  Weguelin,  wno  should 
know,  joins  Mill  and  Newmarch  in 
attributing  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 


Banking  department,  and  the  gold 
finding  in  Oalifomia  and  Australia. 
The  gigantic  development  of  British 
tiade  is  also  appealed  to  by  Lord  Over- 
stone  as  a  tribute  to  the  Act~-rather 
unhappily,  since  events  have  proved 
that  that  appearance  of  unbounded 
prosperity  was  to  a  huge  extent  delu- 
sive—founded  upon  false  hopes  and 
unduly  expanded  credit — a  proof,  if 
anythmg,  of  the  uselessness  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  against  the  main  danger 
to  which  trade  is  liable. 

That  vast  expansion  seems,  upon 
the  best  evidence,  to  have  been  cauiaed 
by  the  gold  findings,  which  instead  of 
lowering  prices,  as  theonr  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  stimulated  trade.  We 
have  noticed  in  the  Blue  Book  only 
one  allusion  disclosing  its  real  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Chapman  says,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Wilson  :— 

'  There  is  one  thing  which  is  veiy 
extraordinary,  and  wnich  I  cannot 
quite  understand,  namely,  that  under 
our  large  exports  we  have  had  such 
occasion  for  bullion.  One  would  think 
that  our  great  exporUi  would  have 
supplied  ul  our  foreign  exigencies, 
but,  somehow  or  other,  it  appears 
that  the  bullion  has  gone  out,  notwith- 
standing. 

*  May  it  not  be,  that  we  give  larger 
credits  upon  our  exports  than  we  take 
credits  upon  our  imports  V—I  rather 
doubt  that  point  thyself.' 

The  Blue  Book  is  full  of  matter  ex- 
traneous to  the  currency  lawa  It  con- 
tains much  information  on  the  effects 
ofthei^ld  discoveries.  During  the  war 
the  arrivals  of  gold  were  most  benefi- 
cial, in  enabling;  the  country  to  meet 
the  heavy  foreign  payments  then  ne- 
cessanr,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expan- 
sion of  trade.  Mr.  Chapman's  account 
of  the  part  they  played  in  oommeroe 
seems  to  be  no  way  overstrained  : 

'We  have  had  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  bullion  arriving  from 
Australia,  and  even  from  .£nerica, 
entirely  beyond  all  calculation^  com- 
ing from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  has  kept  us  alive  during  this 
extraordinary  demand  upcm  us  for 
bullion  for  war  and  other  purposes. 
We  have  looked  to  the  arrival  of  these 
steamers  from  AustnJia  as  mueh 
almost  as  to  anything  ^se,  to  know 
whether  we  were  safe  in  going  on 
with  our  biudnesB.' 

Mr.  Weguelin  makes  the  following 
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statKDent  upon  the  moyements  of 
the  proeiouB  metaLs  aiiioe  1861  : — 

*  In  the  six  years  from  1861  to  1866 
indusiye,  the  total  import  of  gold  into 
Europe  luis  been  j£l  10,000,000  ;  dar- 
ing the  same  period  the  exports  of 
gold  hnllion  and  ^tish  gold  coin  to 
ooimtries  beyond  Europe  may  be 
taken  at  ^£20,000,000,  which  would 
leaye  as  the  increase  to  the  European 
stock  of  gold,  £90,000,000.  The 
amount  of  silver  shipped  to  the  East 
has  been  ^£36,630,000,  of  which  there 
has  been  supplied  by  the  producing 
eoontries  ,£26,820,000;  and  of  this 
thoe  has  been  retainea  in  England 
for  eoinaj^  £1,660,000  ;  and  the 
amount  of  silver  abstracted  from  the 
Eoropean  stock  is  £10^10,000 ;  hence 
the  increase  to  the  European  stock 
of  bullion  would  appear  to  be 
^79,290,000.  I  will  hand  in  this 
estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  Euro- 
pean stock  of  bullion  in  the  years 
1851  to  1860.' 

On  the  exportation  of  silver  to  the 
East,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  we 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Mill's  examination : — 

'What  ia  your  notion  as  to  the 
cause  of  what  is  called  popularly  the 
drain  of  silver  which  has  been  going 
on  to  the  extent  of  ^6,000,000  an- 
nually to  India) — The  cause  is  the 
great  increase  of  production  and  ex- 
portation from  the  East,  and  the 
habit  of  the  people  of  India  of  hoard- 
ing. A  large  portion  of  whatever  in- 
creaae  of  wealth  comes  into  the  hands 
of  a  native  of  India,  he  usually  either 
hoards,  or  if  he  expends  it,  he  ex- 
pends it  in  ornaments,  which  are 
^eneraUy  silver  ornaments,  and  hoards 
It  in  that  shape.  In  fact^  the  reserved 
fimds,  similar  to  those  which  a  per- 
son in  this  country  invests  at  interest, 
are  generally  by  a  native  of  the  £^t 
oonverted  into  ornaments ;  and  there- 
fore, any  increase  of  money  payments, 
^m  any  other  country  to  India, 
usually,  to  a  very  great  extent,  takes 
the  form  of  ornaments  ;  tne  re- 
mainder being  mostly  hoarded  as 
treasure.  Now,  as  the  currency  of 
India  is  mainly  sOver,  at  present 
they  hoard  in  silver  chieflv ;  out,  no 
doubt,  if  they  had  a  sold  currency, 
thev  would  be  aa  leaay  to  hoard  m 
gplo,  and  there  would  still  be  a  con- 
siderable swallowing  up   either  of 


gold  or  silver  in  the  East,  just  as 
there  always  has  been  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history.  The  general  ten- 
dency from  the  earliest  period  was  a 
flow  of  the  precious  metals  towards 
the  East,  not  from  it,  on  account  of 
this  practice  of  hoarding. 

*  Tnen  this  practice  of  hoarding  is 
no  new  practice  ?— It  is  no  new  prac- 
tice, but  it  is  a  very  general  practice. 
Everybody  who  has  the  means  of 
hoarding  does  hoard,  and  whenever 
they  get  more  they  hoard  more. 

*  Do  you  recollect  the  circumstance 
that  at  a  period  of  great  commercial 
distress  in  Madras  the  natives  sent  in 
their  silver  ornaments  to  be  coined  ? 
— I  believe  such  things  have  hap- 
pened. Money  which  goes  into  the 
form  of  ornaments,  and  is  hoarded  in 
that  form,  is  brought  out  when  there 
is  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  goes 
back  again  when  the  rate  of  interest 
faUs.' 

The  profit  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land gets  by  its  monopoly  is  a  stand- 
ing grievance  with  many  persons. 
The  following  may  undeceive  them. 
Mr.  Weguelin  is  witness  : — 

*  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  a  great 
exaggeration  on  the  minds  of  the 
public  as  to  the  profit  derived  from 
the  issue  of  notes  ?— I  conceive  that 
there  is ;  I  think  it  is  demonstrable 
that  the  Bank  under  certain  circum- 
stances even  loses  by  its  circulation. 
When  as  at  present  conducted  there 
is  a  large  amoimt  of  bullion  in  the 
country,  and  consequently  a  large 
amount  issued  upon  bullion,  sufficient 
not  oidy  for  the  guarantee  of  its  active 
circulation,  but  also  for  its  reserve 

rinst  those  deposits,  it  is  clear  then 
t  there  is  no  profit  upon  the  circu- 
lation upon  securities  ;  and  the  Bank 
has  to  pay  for  that  privilege  to  the 
Government  ^180,000  a  year. 

'  At  such  a  time  you  have  as  much 
bullion  in  your  possession  l^ngidleas 
will  represent  the  whole  circmation  1 
-Yes.*^ 

Mr.  Twells,  a  London  banker.  Mr. 
N.  Alexander,  an  India  mercnant, 
and  Mr.  R  Capps,  a  builder,  advo- 
cated an  inconvertible  currency  be- 
fore the  Committee.  It  may  be 
generally  stated  that  their  proposal 
was  that  Gbvemment  should  issue 
some  fourteen  or  twentv  millions  of 
exchequer  notes,  receivable  in  pajnnent 
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of  taxes,  but  they  argued  for  it  weakly, 
and,  indeed,  somewhat  diffidently. 
But  Mr.  Twells  has  a  fond  recollection 
of  the  halcyon  days  of  his  youth 
when  there  was  a  French  war  and 
Bank  restriction,  as  appears  from  his 
examination  : — 

'Do  you  remember  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Bank  Bestriction  Act  of 
1797  ?— I  remember  it  very  well 

*  Do  you  remember  the  effect  which 
it  had  upon  the  public  mind  in  Lon- 
don ?— I  should  say  none  at  alL 
There  was  great  apprehension  that  it 
would  create  almost  a  tumult  amongst 
the  population,  and  very  great  alarm 
was  expressed ;  but  when  the  Bank 
of  England  were  allowed  to  issue 
their  notes,  that  supply  relieved  the 
alarm  directly  ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
satisfactorv,  and  so  far  from  causing 
any  disorder,  was  very  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  country. 

*  Do  you  refer  to  the  j£5  notes  1— 
No,  the  general  notes  ;  I  speak  of  the 
period  of  1797. 

*  The  Bank  then  had  the  power  of 
issuing  £6  notes? — Yes;  they  com- 
menced in  1793. 

*  You  say  that  the  state  of  trade 
had  been  disastrous  before  17971 — 
Verv  much  so. 

'  What  was  the  effect  subsequently 
to  1797  ?— The  effect  was  very  imme- 
diately felt.  I  recollect  that,  a  few 
months  before  1797,  King  George  the 
Third,  in  going  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  hoot^  and  insulted  a  ^ood  deaL 
In  1797  came  the  restnction.  I 
think  you  will  find,  in  the  speech  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  a  pas- 
sage congratulating  the  country  on 
the  great  improvement,  and  the 
loy^t^  and  attachment  of  the  people. 

*  Was  there  much  difficulty  m  rais- 
ing taxation  before  1797  ?— Very 
great ;  it  was  much  complained  of 

*  Twenty  million  pounds  was  then 
the  amount  ?— About  that 

*Do  you  remember  whether  the 
^£30,000,000,  which  was  raised  very 
shortly  afterwards,  was  more  or  less 
easily  collected  ?— I  should  say  more 
easily  collected,  because  immediately 
after  1797  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try decidedly  improved  ;  and  in  1801, 
I  see  that  the  Speaker,  in  his  reply, 
speaks  of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
the  country  ;  in  1802  it  was  the  same. 
In  June  1802 1  see  that,  in  the  speech 


from  the  Throne,  His  Majesty  says : 
**  It  is  a  relief  to  me  to  contemplate 
the  state  of  our  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  revenue,  which  afford  the 
most  decided  and  ^tifying  proofs  of 
the  abundance  ot  our  internal  re- 
sources, and  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  countiy." 

'  At  that  time  we  were  in  a  state 
of  peace  f—Yes,  just  at  that  time. 

The  transition  from  war  to  peace 
had  not  produced  disaster  then  1— 
Not  at  alL 

*  There  was  a  great  scarcity,  was 
not  there,  somewhere  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  1 — In  1800 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  com. 

*  In  the  present  day  a  great  scar- 
city of  com  is  generally  accompanied 
with  considerame  commercial  disaster 
from  the  drain  of  bullion  ?— Yea. 

*  Did  anything  of  that  kind  take 
place  in  the  year  1800  ?— No,  it 
would  not  affect  the  people  of  the 
country,  because  the  dndn  of  bullion 
would  not  affect  the  currency,  there 
being  then  a  Restriction  Act 

'  Do  you  remember  as  a  fact,  that 
there  was  no  commercial  pressure  in 
the  year  1800 1 — I  should  say  none  ; 
the  Speaker  in  1801  refers  to  *'the 
continued  prosperity  of  the  country." 
There  was  a  privation  of  food  from  a 
bad  harvest ;  it  was  so  extreme  that 
I  recollect  perfectly  well  that  regula- 
lations  were  then  generally  entered 
into  by  families  of  anv  respectability 
to  abstain  from  using  bread,  and  from 
using  pastry,  and  to  do  everything 
they  could  to  economize  the  flour. 

*  We  have  never  had  so  preat  a 
scarcity  since,  have  we  )— I  think  not 

'In  spite  of  that  great  scarcity, 
there  was  no  commercial  pressure  ac- 
companying that  scarcity  1— No. 

'  How  was  the  com  obtained  ;  I 
suppose  we  bought  it  ?— We  imported 
com. 

'  In  large  quantities  1— In  large 
quantities. 

*How  did  we  contrive  to  obtain 
that  com  without  some  drain  of  bul- 
lion?—I  should  not  consider  that 
bullion  was  at  all  necessary  to  obtain 
com  from  any  country. 

'Why?— You  purchase  it  with 
goods  and  manutactures.  Parties 
who  send  you  com  do  not  want  bul- 
lion ;  they  will  take  bullion  if  it  be 
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cheaper  than  broadcloth,  not  other- 
vise. 

Examined  by  the  congenial  Mr. 
Cayley  upon  the  evils  of  a  convertible 
cmrenc^  he  is  equally  decided  : — 

*Yott  recollect  perfectly  well  the 
distress  which  was  occasioned  by  the 
Act  of  1819  ?— Yes. 

'And  you  recollect  also  that  the 
distress  was  so  great,  that  in  the  year 
1822  several  measures  were  brought 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  correctmg 
the  distress,  and  it  was  alleged  that 
the  distress  had  arisen  from  the  too 
sudden  contraction  of  the  issues  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ?— Yes. 

*What  was  the  efiTect  of  the  in- 
creased issue  again  of  the  convertible 
paper ;  was  not  that  the  cause  of  the 
panic  of  1826  ]— Quite  so  ;  there  was 
a  large  issucy  in  order  to  relieve  the 
distress,  which  gave  a  short-lived 
prosperity  ;  then  that  was  withdrawn 
again,  and  then  came  the  panic  of 
1825. 

'  It  created  a  speculation  in  1825, 
and  was  then  withdrawn  ? — ^Yes  ;  it 
was  a  sort  of  see-saw. 

*Do  you  recollect  the  nature  of 
those  measures  which  were  brought 
forward  ? — Yes,  very  well 

*  There  were  three  measures  brought 
forward  ? — Yes.  The  distress  was  so 
great  that,  as  I  daresay  you  recollect, 
a  body  of  those  fine  stout  fellows,  the 
colliers  in  Staffordshire,  borrowed  a 
waggon  and  filled  it  with  coals  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  Prince  Regent ; 
they  got  so  far  as  Worcester ;  some 
gentlemen  there  or  at  Evesham,  I 
think  stopped  them,  thinking  that  it 
would  lead  to  an  outbreak  if  they 
readied  London ;  they  were  coming 
up  in  despair,  and  had  loaded  the 
wa^on,  and  dragged  it  so  far  on  the 
roaa  to  London ;  the  distress  was 
cruel  at  that  tima 

'Do  you  recollect  the  measures 
then  brought  in  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  the  grounds  which  he  laid  for 
brinring  them  in  in  1822?— It  was 
at  that  time,  I  think,  that  Lord 
Liverpool  stated  that  the  distress 
arose  from  having  super-abundant 
crops. 

'That  was  in  1821  ?— He  stated 
that  it  was  that  abundance  which  led 
to  the  distress,  and  to  relieve  that 
distress  it  was  said,  that  there  was  as 
much  as  ^6,000,000  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  either  in  one  or 


two  dajrs ;  it  was  then  also  that  the 
circulation  of  £l  notes,  I  think,  was 
extended  till  the  Ist  of  January  1833, 
in  order  to  remove  the  pressure  aris- 
ing from  the  circulation  being  con- 
tracted by  means  of  the  country  notes 
being  csJled  in.  Then  things  re- 
covered aeain,  and  there  was  another 
Act  which  shortened  the  time.  I 
think  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  the 
distress  was  so  great  that  the  late  Mr. 
Huskisson  said  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  measure,  but  he  should  support  it 
in  order  to  revive  the  dormant  spirit 
of  speculation  in  the  country. 

*  Ibecause  that  speculation  had  been 
checked  too  suddenly  ] — Yes. 

'  Then  the  whole  result  of  your  ex- 
perience is  this,  that  since  you  have 
had  a  convertible  note  only  there 
have  been  continual  struggles  be- 
tween prosperity  and  adversity  ;  that 
when  adversity  has  got  so  deep  that 
the  Government  have  been  ooliged 
to  come  forward  to  relieve  it,  it  has 
created  a  false  prosperity  only  to 
make  that  adversity  return  again 
with  greater  force  1 — That  is  my  ex- 
perience of  the  facts.' 

Mr.  Newmarch  and  Mr.  Mill  ex- 
plained to  the  Committee  the  late 
Mr.  Tooke's  proposal  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
they  acquiesced  in.  Mr.  Tooke,  dis- 
approving of  the  Bank  Act,  and  of 
tying  down  the  directors  by  any  legis- 
lative enactment,  suggests  that  there 
should  be  an  understanding  between 
the  Bank  and  the  Government  that, 
on  the  average  of  a  certain  periocL 
say  five  years,  the  Bank  should  hold 
about  twelve  millions  of  gold ;  that 
it  should  accumulate  a  large  re- 
serve in  time  of  plenty,  and  with  this 
view  should  never  discount  at  less 
than  four  per  cent,  and  that  when  a 
drain  set  in  it  should  meet  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  letting  this  reserve 
run  over,  not  raising  the  discount 
unless  its  own  resources  seemed  un- 
equal to  the  occasion.  By  this  scheme 
he  hoped  to  make  the  fluctuations  of 
discoimt  less  violent  than  they  would 
be  if  the  Bank  were  inconsiderate  of 
its  relation  to  commerce.  The  pro- 
posal did  not  receive  much  considera- 
tion from  the  Conomittee,  who  were 
fully  occupied  with  the  Act  of  1844, 
which  they  canvassed  not  the  less 
eagerly  that  the  maintenance  of  it 
was  a  foregone  concluMon^^Q^gj^ 
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To  Coland  R «,  in  Spain, 

[No  dale,] 
*  BsFOBE  tnis  can  reach  the  best 
of  hiubandfi  and  the  fondest  lover, 
those  tender  names  will  be  no  more 
of  concern  to  me.  The  indisposition 
in  which  you,  to  obey  the  dictates  of 
your  honour  and  duty,  left  me,  has 
mcreased  upon  me;  and  I  am  ao- 
(^uainted  by  my  physicians  I  cannot 
hve  a  week  longer.  At  this  time  my 
spirits  fail  me ;  and  it  is  the  ardent 
love  I  have  for  you  that  carries  me 
beyond  my  strength,  and  enables  me 
to  tell  you  the  most  painful  thing  in 
the  prosDect  of  death  Ib  that  I  must 
part  witn  you ;  but  let  it  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  that  I  have  no  guilt  hangs 
upon  me,  no  unrepented  folly  that 
retards  me :  out  I  pass  away  my  last 
hours  in  renezion  upon  the  happiness 
we  have  lived  in  together,  and  m  sor- 
row that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  so 
far  from  being  criminal,  that  methinks 
there  is  a  kmd  of  piety  in  being  so 
unwilling  to  be  sepaiated  from  a  state 
which  is  the  institution  of  heaven,  and 
in  which  we  have  lived  according  to 
its  laws.  As  we  know  no  more  of  the 
next  life  but  that  it  will  be  a  happy 
one  to  the  good,  and  miserable  to  tne 
wicked,  why  may  we  not  please  our- 
selves at  least  to  alleviate  the  diffi- 
culty of  resigning  this  being,  in  ima- 
gining that  we  snail  have  a  sense  of 
what  passes  below,  and  may  possibly 
be  employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of 
those  with  whom  we  walked  with 
innocence  when  mortal  1  Why  may  I 
not  hope  to  go  on  in  my  usual  work, 
and,  though  unknown  to  you,  be  as- 
sistant in  all  the  conflicts  of  your 
mind )   Give  me  leave  to  say  to  you, 

0  best  of  men  !  that  I  cannot  figure 
to  myself  a  greater  happiness  thim  in 
such  an  employment ;  to  be  present 
at  all  the  aaventures  to  which  numan 
life  is  exposed ;  to  administer  slumber 
to  the  eye-lids  in  the  agonies  of  a  fever; 
to  cover  thy  beloved  face  in  the  day 
of  battle ;  to  ffo  with  thee  a  guardian 
angel,  incapable  of  wound  or  pain, 
where  I  have  longed  to  attend  thee 
when  a  weiJc,  a  fearful  woman.  These, 
my  dear,  are  the  thoughts  with  which 

1  warm  my  poor  languid  heart ;  but 


indeed  lam  not  capable,  under  my  pro- 
sent  weakness,  oi  bearing  the  strong 
agonies  of  mind  I  fall  into,  when  I 
form  to  myself  the  grief  you  must  be 
in  upon  your  first  Marine  of  my  de- 
parture. I  wiU  not  dwell  upon  this, 
Decause  your  land  and  generous  heart 
will  be  out  the  more  afflicted  the 
more  the  penon  for  whom  you  la- 
ment offers  you  consolation.  My  last 
breath  will,  if  I  am  myself,  expire  in 
a  prayer  for  you.  I  shall  never  see  thy 
fiice  again.    Farewell  for  ever !' 

Henry  IV.  His  BeneuHxl  0/ the  Let- 
terg-Pateni  granted  by  Richard  II, 
to  Geoffrey  Chaucer,*    A,D,  1399. 

*  The  king  to  all,  &c.,  greeting.  It 
appeareth  to  us,  by  inspection  of  the 
Kolls  of  the  Chancery-court  of  Rich- 
ard, late  king  of  England  the  Second 
after  the  conquest,  that  the  same 
lately  king  caused  his  letters  patent 
to  be  made  to  this  effect : 

*  "Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  d^, 
greeting.  Know  ye  that  we,  of  our 
especial  favour,  and  in  return  for  the 
good  service  which  our  beloved  es- 
quire, Geoffrey  Chaucer,  hath  bestow- 
ed, and  will  bestow  on  us  in  time  to 
come,  have  granted  to  the  same  Geof- 
frey twenty  pounds,  to  be  received 
each  year  at  our  Excheouer,  at  the 
terms  of  Easter  and  St  Michael,  by 
equal  portions,  for  his  whole  life.  In 
witness  whereof,  we  have  caused  to 
be  made  these  our  letters  patent  Our- 
self  witness  at  Westminster.  28th  of 
February,  in  the  seventeentn  year  of 
our  reign." 

'  It  appeareth  also  to  us,  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  RoUs  of  the  Chancery-court 
of  the  same  lately  king,  that  he  caused 
his  other  letters  patent  to  be  made  to 
this  effect : 

**  Richard,  by  the  grace  of  God,  &c., 
greeting.  Enow  ye  that,  of  our  es- 
pecial grace,  we  have  granted  to  our 
beloved  esquire,  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  one 
cask  of  wine,  to  be  received  every  year 
during  his  life,  in  the  port  of  our  city 

•  MSS.  in  Rolls'  HoQie,  Cbanoery  Lue, 
trasslated  from  the  Latin.  This  it  a  enrioiit 
document  oonceming  the  &tber  of  English 
poetiy — the  annaal  pension  of  £20  gnmtod  to 
Dim  IS  said  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
oAce  and  endowment  of  poet-lanreat. 
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of  London,  hy  the  hands  of  our  chief 
batler  for  the  time  being.  In  witness 
whereof,  &c 

"Witness  ouraelf  at  Westminster, 
on  the  13th  day  of  October,  the  twen- 
ty-second year  of  omr  reign." 

'We,  in  consideration  that  the  same 
(koffrej  hath  appeared  before  us  in 
oar  Chanoery-court  personally,  and 


hath  made  corporal  oath,  that  the 
aforesaid  letters  have  been  casually 
lost,  have  thought  proper  that  the 
tenour  of  the  record  of  the  same  let- 
ters be  transcribed  by  these  present 
In  witness,  &a 

*  The  king  being  witness,  at  West- 
minster, the  18th  &,y  of  October  1399.' 
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Tmeriffe,  an  Astronomer's  Experi- 
vunt;  or,  Speeicdities  of  a  JCesid- 
ence  above  the  Clouds.  By  C. 
Piazzi  Smyth,  F.RSS.  L.  &  K, 
F.RA.S.  Illustrated  with  Photo- 
Stereographs.  London :  Lovell 
Beeve,  5,  Henrietta  Street   185& 

THE  ICE-CAVEKN. 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  departure 
Bad  passed  away,  my  wife  ana  I  pre- 
pared for  a  photographical  excursion 
to  the  ice-cavern,  accompanied  by  a 
Tcneriffe  boy  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  chief  guide  to  wait  on 
08.  We  three  were  the  only  human 
beings  left  on  the  Peak,  and  the 
silence  of  the  desert  returned  once 
more.  The  dav  was  calm,  cloudy 
too ;  and  though  so  much  rain  had 
fallen  lately,  not  a  trickling  stream, 
not  a  drop  even  of  standing  water 
was  anywhere  to  be  seen ;  the  pumice- 
stone  ashes  had  swallowed  up  alL 

While  I  was  still  engaged  in  pack- 
ing the  photographic  materials,  a 
rumble  was  heard,  and  the  poor  boy 
made  his  appearance  with  a  face  of 
great  alarm.  He  begged  me  to  come 
and  see.  The  western  wall  of  the 
sailors*  room,  only  a  partition  fortun- 
ately, had  fallen  down,  and  covered 
the  floor— where  they  had  been 
sleeping  the  night  before,  and  where 
he^as  to  sleep  that  night— with  a 
maw  of  ruins.  It  was  true  the 
Btreoffth  of  the  structure  had  been 
^nmxT  tested  by  the  yachtsman,  on 
their  first  arrival  at  Alta  Vista ;  for 
they  had  tried  swinging  their  ham- 
modcB,  from  pegs  driven  into  mere 
diy  walk.  They  could  not,  for  a 
long  while,  understand  anything  being 

Vouxxvn. 


less  touch  than  the  timbers  and  beams 
of  naval  architecture ;  less  still  did 
they  fancy,  that  a  man  could  sleep 
comfortably,  certainlv  not  in  ship- 
shape style,  if  his  bed.  was  spread  on 
the  groimd,  or  arranged  in  any  other 
way,  than  hanging  from  ring-bolts. 
Down,  however,  to  the  floor  they  were 
obliged  to  come  eventuallv,  to  avoid 
the  threatened  catastrophe,  always 
imminent  and  only  thus  happuy 
staved  off,  until  some  hour  or  so  after 
their  departure. 

Besides  this  accident,  however,  one 
or  two  stones,  and  not  small  ones, 
had  tumbled  out  from  other  parts  of 
the  walls,  and  for  no  perceptible 
reason,  during  the  last  few  days ; 
seeming  to  hint  that  our  expeditious 
building  was  not  likely  mucn  to  out- 
last the  period  it  had  been  so  nicely 
calculated  for. 

The  boy  soon  recovered  from  his 
alarm :  and  next,  was  only  anxious  to 
show  now  much  baggage  he  could 
carry  up  to  the  ice-cavem.  Loading 
himself  with  twice  the  quantity  I 
had  set  apart  as  his  fair  burden,  he 
led  the  way  untiringly  up  the  an^ar 
passages  of  dark  broken  Dlocks  in  the 
Malpays,  until  we  came  in  view  of 
the  cross,'  that  acts  as  the  beacon  or 
landmark  of  this  wondrous  water 
supply,  in  a  desolate  wilderness  of 
lava. 

The  cross  so  called,  was  only  a 
thin  single  stick,— there  had  lieen 
once,  we  were  told,  a  cross  bit  tied  to 
it,  making  up  a  genuine  ctmo:,— yet 
still,  mere  small  stick  as  it  was,  it 
loomed  out  an  effective  landmark  on 
tnose  black  lava  masses.  For  in  a 
region  so  purely  of  no^lju(^gfjg^[^ 
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this  dimiiititm  staff  iraa  proof 
enou^  <d  husuui  ageni^,  and  was 
not  to  be  matehod  or  mistaken  for 
else  found  there,  within 
andmileB. 

Down,  therefore,  in  a  hollow  formed 
of  loose  stones,  and  then  up  upon  a 
ridfle  of  other  loose  stones,  we  went^ 
ma!King  towards  the  stick.  Suddenly 
amongst  the  most  recent  and  fissured 
of  all  the  blocks,  where  they  seemed 
heaved  up,  and  some  of  them  tossed 
out  and  tumbling  over— there  we  came 
abruptly  on  the  entrance  to  the  ice- 
cavern— a  hole  about  three  to  four 
feet  square,  concealed  until  one  was 
close  upon  it. 

An  ugly  i^ce  to  look  down  into ; 
for  not  as  usual  with  most  caverns, 
was  the  entrance  here  on  the  flooi^ 
but  in  the  roof:  and  that  some 
twenty  feet  high,  above  the  rocky  bed 
inside.  Hence  it  occurred,  that  the 
first  evening  of  our  Alta  Vista  cam- 
pai^  two  men  having  been  sent  up 
immediately  after  our  arrival,  for  a 
supply  of  watOT,  and  having  reached 
the  locale  ^ho\xt  sunset— they  looked 
around  on  the  wilderness  of  lav& 
then  down  into  the  gloomv  hole,  ana 
became  so  much  alarmed  for  their 
safety,  as  to  defer  venturing  into  such 
savage  depths,  until  the  next  mom- 
inif  s  sun  should  rise  and  gladden  the 
scene. 

Even  then  the  task  was  not  very 
agreeable  ^  for  one  man  had  to  d^ 
scend,  s^^nging  by  a  knotted  rope, 
until,  having  reached  the  bottom,  the 
casks  were  lowered  to  him.  He  then 
filled  them  with  water,  of  which  there 
was  quite  a  large  pond  full,  but  not 
vertically  under  the  opening.  After 
the  casks  had  again  been  drawn  up — 
then  came  ike  tug  of  war  in  setting 
the  man  out;  for  when  he  had  at 
lengtii  got  his  hands  and  arms  upon 
the  rough  surface  of  the  top  of  the 
roof^  there  was  no  support,  out  the 
daneling  rope,  to  give  a  purchase  to 

On  account  of  these  deeagremene, 
the  ice-cavern  was  seldom  entered  be- 
fore our  day,  but  by  those  to  whom  it 
was  necessary,  viz.,  the  hardy  neveroe, 
or  peasants  w)M)se  trade  is  to  convey 
ice  and  snow  to  the  lower  country. 
Ordinal  tourists,  we  were  informed, 
contented  themselves  with  standing 
over  the  hole,  looking  down  at  the 


snow,  and  proving  the  hct  of  water 
in  the  gloomy  space  beyond,  by  throw- 
ing in  stones  j  or,  as  there  are  few 
sizeable  ones  unmediately  about,  one 
of  their  sticks,  a  large  collection  of 
which  has  accumulated  there. 

To  remedy  the  inconveniences  of 
descent,  our  yacht  carpenter  oon* 
structed  and  fixed  so  famous  a  ladder, 
that  a  lady  was  handed  down  with 
ease,  as  well  as  the  photographical 
macninery  for  wet  collodion  plates, 
and  we  left  the  structure  behind,  as  a 
gift  to  the  neveroa. 

On  alighting  at  the  bottom  on  a 
heap  of  stones,  the  first  noticeable 
feature^  was  a  ring  fence  of  snow, 
three  feet  hig^  and  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  broad,  extending  nearly 
round  our  footing-place ;  while  be- 
yond were  huge  surfaces  of  water, 
stretching  away  into  the  further  re- 
cesses of  the  cavern. 

Amongst  the  multitudinous  fea- 
tures of  interest  in  any  natural 
curiosity,  no  two  persons  may  coin- 
cide as  to  which  is  the  important  one 
to  be  studied.  Hence  I  could  hardlj 
agree  with  those  who  had  suggested 
in  England,  that  the  wonder  to  be 
inquired  into  here,  was,  how  came 
there  to  be  perpetual  snow  inside  the 
cavern,  when  there  was  none  out- 
side ?  The  rationale  of  this  appeared 
at  the  place  by  no  means  difiicult  of 
solution  ;  and  thus.  The  loccUe  c£  the 
ice-cavern,  abundantly  covered  with 
snow  every  winter,  is  nearly  wilida 
the  perpetual  snow  line;  so  near, 
that  m  its  neighbourhood,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Peak  too,  we 
had  seen  patches  of  last  winter's 
snow,  existing  up  to  the  middle  of 
July,  though  exposed  to  both  radia- 
tion and  temperature ;  the  former, 
according  to  our  measures  at  Alta 
Yista,  amountiiM;  at  this  height  to 
130*,  when  the  hitter  was  only  47*. 
Within  the  ice-cavern,  therefore, 
radiation  being  cut  off  by  a  roof  of 
rock,  its  contents  have  only  to  with- 
stand the  temperature  of  shade; 
and  thence  can  last  so  much  longer 
than  what  lies  outside,  as  to  have 
something  unmelted  to  show  thrni^gh 
the  whole  of  the  year. 

A  similar  result  from  a  like  cause, 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Airy  this  last  sum- 
mer in  Oasa  Inglesa.  on  Mount  Etna, 
He  had  ascend^  aU  the  bare  slope  of 
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tiie  mountain^  looking  only  for  pro- 
tection from  heat,  when  on  entering 
tiiis  elevated  cottage,  he  found  its 
looms  half  filled  with  snow  of  the 
pre?ioBs  wintw.  It  had  drifted  in 
throagh  an  open  door,  and  had  been 
preaenred  by  the  thick  roof  from 
aokr  radiaticML 

A  doeer  approach  still  is  to  be  seen 
Ib  the  SurtsheUir  grotto  of  Iceland, 
tt  repiesented  in  the  unequalled  litho- 
gniphs  of  Paul  Qaimard's  larpe  work 
on  that  countiy.  One  of  his  views 
T^tr&Ksita  the  interigr  of  a  lava 
cavern,  with  a  little  hole  in  the  ceil- 
iQg»  like  a  skylight :  and  under  that, 
a  bill  of  drifted,  half  melted,  half 
oonsolidated  anow,  which  is  preserved 
through  the  summer,  as  though  in  an 
ie^-honse. 

All  this  is  BO  far  {xredsely  a  repre- 
ientation  of  the  cavern  on  the  Pedc 
during  early  spring;.  An  additional 
leatiue,  however,  is  needed,  as  the 
nmmer  advances ;  for  then  the  cen- 
tal portion  of  the  Teneriffe  mass 
gete  melted  out ;  partly  by  the  pencil 
of  the  vertical  solar  rays  streaming 
down  at  mid-day  through  the  km 
•pertoFe ;  and  partly  by  a  modicum 
of  volcanic  heat,  which  will  presently 
be  alluded  to. 

The  inner  sloping  sides  of  the  white 
ouus  are  stratified  horizontally ;  or, 
in/ elevation-crater'  fashion,  with 
veins  of  duat.  These  partides  ap- 
pear to  act  to  some  extent  as  shields 
>gaiiwt  effects  of  radiation ;  for  be- 
tween every  pair  of  the  bands,  the 
now  is  eaten  moro  deeply.  This 
was  in  80  far  a  phenomenon  similar 
in  principle  to  the  rocks  found  by 
A^iZy  rorbes,  and  others,  riding  on 
pinnades  of  ice.  and  raised  high  over 
the  melting  and  continually  lowering 
*ur&06  of  a  glacier,  during  summer. 
In  the  cavern,  how  infinitesimally 
^n^  the  scale !  Nevertheless,  there 
^  little  more  whereon  to  allow  this 
tinv  patch  of  drifted  snow  being 
caOed,  as  it  was  by  a  celebrated  tra- 
^nler.  *  an  underground  glacier.'  Our 
Knowledge  of  these  ice  streams,  their 
iocalitiea  of  origin,  their  mode  of  life 
^  habitudes  oi  motion,  has  so 
^tly  advanced,  since  tne  above 
^tle  was  bestowed,  that  thero  can 
'^^y  be  occasion  fbr  occupying 
iiM)re  time  in  formally  objeoting  to 
>Qflh  an  application  of  the  term.  Let 


us  rather  hasten  on  to   a  greater 
wonder  of  the  place. 

What  b  that  ?  Why,  to  our  minds, 
the  surpassing  mystery  was,  how, 
amidst  the  diBint^gratea  material  of 
the  Malpays — the  stones,  stones, 
nothing  but  loose  disjointed  stones  so 
often  spoken  of— how,  in  such  a  lo- 
cality, came  there  to  exist  a  ku-ge  and 
watertight  cavern  ?  That  is,  in  pre- 
cisely the  most  unlikely  part  of  a 
mountain,  eminently  unfit  in  its  prin- 
ciples of  constitution  to  be  a  retainer 
of  water,  and  found  in  practical  ex- 
perience to  be  a  mero  sieve,  and 
abominably  dry  on  the  surface ;  by 
what  agency,  in  such  a  place,  was 
formed  this  large  and  well-closed 
chamber  with  floor,  waUs,  and  ceil- 
ing? 

Standing  on  the  heap  of  stone& 
under  that  roof-hole  whereby  we  had 
entered,  with  the  circular  hill  of  snow 
around  us,  we  looked  upon  a  broad 
surface  of  underground  waters,  clear 
as  crystal,  that  stretched  away  far 
on  every  side.  We  were  lost  in  won- 
der I  The  water  itself  could  easily 
be  the  accumulation  of  melted  drift : 
but  how  was  it  retained  in  a  region  or 
loose  and  open  stones  1 

We  did  nnd  on  examination,  that 
underneath  the  water  there  was 
generally  a  depth  of  two  feet  of  ice  ; 
but  all  the  plugging  was  not  done  in 
this  way.  Moreover,  what  meant  the 
smooth  interior  of  walls  and  roof, 
rounded  towards  the  top  like  a  hollow 
dome  smoothly  plastered,  and  extend- 
ing in  three  opposing  directions,  into 
long  and  gradujally  contracting  lobes 
or  conical  channels  ?  This  structure 
must  have  been  preliminary  to  the 
ice  laid  down  on  the  floor. 

'  Oh !  there  is  smoke  coming  out 
of  the  groiuuL'  exclaimed  mv  wife. 
Sure  enough  tnere  was  a  steac^  little 
column  of  scnne  vaporous  dusky  mat- 
ter, rising  like  smoke  from  a  pipe ; 
but  quite  certainly,  and  coming  up 
fresh  and  fresh,  in  spiral  vortices,  to 
the  heifiht  of  two  or  three  feet  It 
rose  in  me  midst  of  a  heap  of  stones, 
under  the  roof-hole,  and  exactly  where 
the  oentre  of  the  snow-mass  had 
melted  away.  Had  some  one  thrown 
a  cigar  down  there  9  That  could  not 
be,  for  our  attendant  boy  had  gone 
back  to  the  station  some  time  before  , 
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this  appearance  manifested  itself. 
Besides,  ne  had  not  shown  any  smok- 
ing materials;  we  had  none;  and 
there  was  no  other  person  on  the  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  that  morning. 

I  lav  down  on  the  ^und,  trying 
to  make  out  the  particular  place  of 
exit  for  the  vapour,  but  had  some 
diflSculty  in  identifying  it.  The 
smoke,  if  such  it  was,  worked  its  way 
through  the  pores  of  the  loose  mate- 
rial, without  sensibly  displacing  or 
changing  it ;  and  after  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  appearance  vanished. 

We  then  went  on  examining  the  in- 
terior. In  some  crevices  of  the  roof, 
was  a  beautiful  and  intricate  grey 
fretwork  of  stone  ;  not  numice,  nor 
scoria  ;  with  nothing  of  tne  vesicular 
look  of  cinders,  yet  highly  porous ; 
and  formed  apparently  by  the  dissolv- 
ing action  of  water,  by  rain  and 
melted  snow  for  ages  finding  their 
way  into  the  cavern,  through  the 
same  crevices,  and  washing  out  the 
more  soluble  portions.  Often  the 
honeycombed  masses  would  be  coated 
with  a  minute  green  lichen,  that  gave 
them  much  the  colour  of  some  of  the 
maffnesian  materials  of  the  *  lunar 
rocks  ;*  but  the  vegetable  origin,  and 
superficiality  of  the  covering  were 
soon  discerned.  Though,  t^,  the 
crevices  in  the  roof  had  long  since 
passed  through  all  their  annual  stock 
of  snow-water,  those  at  the  further 
and  deeper  end  of  the  long  western 
branch  of  the  cavern — that  penetrated 
under  a  lofty  ridge  of  lava,  rolled 
down  from  the  Peak— still  kept  on 
dropping  water;  showing  how  the 
wave  of  summer  heat  was  slowly 
penetrating  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  mass  of  superincumbent  stones, 
charged  with  snow  of  the  previous 
autumn. 

From  every  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  mountain  downwards,  there  must 
be  an  immense  quantity  of  this  infil- 
tration of  moisture  always  going  on ; 
for  a  flreat  depth  of  rain,  frozen  or 
thawed,  falls  every  winter  on  the 
Peak ;  and  yet  its  sides  are  unscarred 
by  water-torrents.  On  some  of  its 
steepest  slopes  exist  still,  as  at  Alta 
Vista,  large  surfaces  of  loose  pumice- 
stone  sand,  formed  myriads  of  years 
ago,  and  apparently  waiting  to  be 
washed  away  by  the  first  surface- 
stream.    No  such  cataract,  however, 


forms ;  inward  only,  and  still  non 
deeply  inward,  seems  to  soak  all  the 
rain-fall  of  this  hu^  cone  of  looee 
rubbish,  this  'eruption-crater.*  The 
heaven-bom  supply  is  lost  to  man, 
except  the  little  that  percolates  into 
the  ice-cavern.  That  at  least  is 
secured  ;  for  whatever  comes  in  there 
goes  no  further. 

The  purity  of  this  water  is  so  ad- 
mirable, that  in  photography  I  could 
use  it  freely,  as  aistilled  water ;  and 
the  quanti^  is  so  great,  that  without 
improvising  some  sort  of  raft,  one 
could  not  measure  the  size  of  the 
cavern.  Its  general  figure,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  triangular,  like  a  cast 
of  a  three-rayed  star-fish.  Seventy 
feet,  perhaps,  may  be  a  fair  guess  at 
the  length  of  the  larger  of  the  three 
lobes,  up  to  where  its  continually  de- 
clining and  narrowing  roof  meets  the 
level  of  the  water ;  fifty  and  forty 
feet  measuring  the  other  two. 

As  we  sat  with  the  photoaaphical 
tent  on  the  central  heap  of  stones, 
hour  after  hour,  now  trying  a  plate 
of  the  elevation  crater-like  snow- 
ridge:  now  the  curving  sides  and 
brancnes  of  the  cavern ;  and  now 
the  masses  of  rock,  fallen  from  the 
middle  of  the  dome-like  roof— a 
shower  of  rain  swept  over  the  moun- 
tain outside,  but  disturbed  not  the 
deep  stillness  undeivround.  That  was 
broKen  by  nothing  but  the  quiet  drop 
dropping,  now  sindy.  now  harmom- 
ously  combining,  of  tne  water  drops, 
that  was  always  going  on  at  the 
farthest  end  of  the  cavern.  Often 
and  long  we  gazed  into  those  three 
dark,  receding,  conical  hollows,  open- 
ing upon,  ana  directed  on  us,  as  we 
sat  there  in  the  midst 

Some  grand  and  mysterious  work- 
ing of  nature  must,  we  felt  sure,  be 
connected  with  their  forms ;  and  the 
story  would  be  wonderful  oould  it  be 
successfully  interpreted. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  in  India,  By 
General  Godfrey  Charles  Mundy, 
Governor  of  Jersey,  and  Author  of 
•Our  Antipodes.'  Third  Edition. 
London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle 
Street 

A  CHAPTEB  ABOUT  BOHILCUND. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  in  camp  a 
party  of  nine  started  with  a  line  of 
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BOteea  elephants  to  try  for  a  tiger ; 
bat  our  endeaTours  were  completely 
frustrated  by  the  extreme  thicbiess 
of  the  covert.  We  did  not  get  sight 
of  a  tieer  the  whole  day,  although  on 
aeyeraT  occasions  the  elephants  Slow- 
ed by  their  uneasiness  that  we  were 
close  upon  one,  and  we  found  their 
footmarks  on  the  sand  of  everv  rivu- 
let. We  had,  however,  very  tolerable 
sport  with  deer,  wild-hogs,  and  black 

Two  days  after,  we  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  the  Mussulman  town  of 
Amroah,  which,  though  now  in  ruins, 
beaia  the  appearance  of  having  been 
fonnerly  a  large  and  populous  citv. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood is  spread  out  in  wide  tracts 
of  cultivation,  and  extensive  groves 
of  fine  trees;  amongst  which  are 
scattered  here  and  there  the  pictur- 
esque remnants  of  mosques  and  tombs, 
memorials  of  the  once  warlike  and 
powerful  Patens.  A&  we  rode  past 
the  walls,  amongst  the  numerous 
groups  of  the  idle  inhabitants,  who 
assembled  to  gaze  at  the  English 
cavalcade,  I  scarcely  saw  a  single 
Hindoo.  The  gay  raiment  of  the 
Mohammedan,  with  its  various  and 
flaunting  colours,  appears  to  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  plain  white  garb  of 
the  less  showy  disciple  of  Brahma, 
more  particulanr  in  groups.  The 
walls  of  Amroah  and  the  road-side 
were  dotted  with  little  parties  of 
these  graceful  blackguards,  who  stood, 
sat,  and  lounged  in  attitudes  as  natu- 
ral to  their  supple  forms  and  eleg^ant 
drapery,  as  they  are  incompatible 
vita  the  stiff  joints  and  stiffer  costume 
of  English  fi£[ure8.  Each  group  ap- 
peared as  if  it  had  been  previously 
drilled  bv  some  posture-maker  for  a 
'tableau.  An  experienced  eye  may 
readily  distinguish  individuals  of  the 
two  sects,  Mussulman  and  Hindoo, 
by  a  certain  rakish,  'devil-may-care 
air  m  the  former,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  placid  and  oraerly  demean- 
our of  the  latter  tribe.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  where  the  dress 
and  manners  may  have  gradually 
sssimilated,  there  ia  still  preserved 
one  characteristic  mark— the  vest  of 
the  Islamite  is  uniformlv  open  on  the 
left  breast,  and  that  of  the  Hindoo  on 
tfaeng^t 


From  Amroah  two  marches,  through 
a  pretty  country  abundantly  provided 
with  shadv  groves,  brought  us  to  the 
town  of  Moradabad.  It  is  a  consider- 
able place,  and  the  streets  and  bazaars 
are  better  scavenged  than  most  native 
towns  are.  The  population  is  almost 
exclusively  Mohammedan.  The  En- 
glish cantonment,  in  which  a  native 
mfantry  regiment  is  quartered,  is 
prettily  situated  amid  luxuriant  trees, 
round  an  open  parade-ground.  The 
chief  duty  of  the  troops  is  the  j;uard 
of  the  gaol,  wherein  there  are  incar- 
cerated no  fewer  than  1800  native 
convicts.  These  are  condemned  to 
work  in  chains  on  the  roads:  but 
I  fancy  their  labours  do  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  gravel  walks  of  the 
magistrate's  garden,  for  the  roads 
through  which  we  have  jolted  for  the 
last  three  days  seem  perfect  strangers 
to  the  spade  and  pickaxe. 

In  the  evening  I  strolled  to  see  a 
house  near  the  town,  which,  many 
years  ago,  as  I  was  informed,  proved 
the  city  of  refuge  to  the  Europeans  of 
this  station.  Mr.  Leicester  was  col- 
lector of  revenue  at  Moradabad,  and 
at  this  isolated  spot  was  only  support- 
ed by  five  companies  of  sepoys  \  when 
one  night  the  cantonments  were  sur- 
prised by  a  sudden  attack  of  some 
thousand  Mahratta  cavalry,  headed 
by  the  famous  Holkar  in  person.  Mr. 
L.  threw  himself,  with  his  sepoys, 
into  this  fortified  house,  which  was 
fortunately  provided  with  a  deep 
ditch  and  a  wall  flanked  with  minia- 
ture bastions,  and  had  just  time  to 
secure  himself  in  his  little  stronghold 
when  it  was  beset  by  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  succeeded  in  keeping 
the  ^si^rs  at  bay,  imtil  Holkar. 
hearing  of  the  near  approach  of  Lord 
Lake,  who  was  in  pursuit  of  him,  was 
obliffed  to  draw  off  his  troops  from 
the  Dlockade. 

The  following  morning  Head-quar- 
ters, pursuing  its  flying  tour,  passed 
the  river  Kam-Gunga,  and  encamped 
six  miles  from  its  left  bank.  This 
little  stream  proved  quite  a  Berisina 
to  our  camp  followers  j  though  the 
scene  of  confusion  on  its  banKs  was 
rather  mirth-provoking  than  horror- 
striking.  The  only  boat  had  been 
rendered  useless  by  a  camel  having 
put   its  foot  through  the  bottom: 
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kuranshees  and  hackeries,*  full  of 
women  and  baggage,  were  stickinff 
fast  in  the  quicksands ;  and  many  or 
them,  capsized  in  the  river,  poured 
forth  their  contents,  living  or  inani- 
mate, into  the  water:  whilst  the 
ladies  themselves— unused  to  plav 
the  naiad— picked  their  way  with 
well-uplifted  pyjamas,  t  to  terra  firma, 
reviling  in  no  very  choice  terms  the 
awkwardness  of  their  garreew&ns 
(charioteers),  which  had  exposed  their 
well-curtained  charms  to  the  vulgar 
gaze,  and  their  silken  dresses  and 
tender  limbs  to  the  chilling  stream — 
and  on  a  December  morning. 

I  remained  behind  on  my  elephant 
to  witness  'the  fun,*  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  property, 
carried  on  the  backs  of  camels— well 
styled  the  *  ships  of  the  desert' — 
accomplish  the  passage,  high  and  dry; 
whilst  sundry  cart-lc«ds  of  office  re- 
cords and  other  impedimenta  were 
immersed  in  the  deep. 

The  next  day  Head-quarters  arrived 
at  Bareilly,  a  cansiderable  town,  and 
a  civil  and  military  station.  On  the 
road  we  were  met  by  the  Qovemor- 
Generars  Agent,  Mr  Hawkins,  who 
escorted  the  Commander-in  Chief  into 
camp.  The  town  appears  to  be  toler- 
ably populous,  and  the  bazaars  pre- 
sent the  prosperous  confusion  and 
busy  bustle  of  successful  traffia  Bar- 
eilly is  chiefly  noted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  house  furniture,  particularlv 
chairs  and  tables,  which,  though 
painted  and  dlded  veiy  handsomenr, 
are  remarkably  cheap.  Chairs,  highly 
ornamented,  are  sold  for  35  rupees,  or 
£3,  lOs.  a  dozen. 

In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  very 
pretty  review  of  'Dougan's  corps  of 
irreffular  Horse.*  The  voung  and 
handsome  commander,  who  had  ex- 
changed the  scarlet  ana  eold-stiffened 
mummy-case  of  the  A-D.O.  for  the 
graceful,  easy  flowing  Mussulman 
vest,  was  prevented  by  severe  illness 
from  attending  :  nor  did  the  youthftil 
soldier,  who  nad  just  attained  the 
acme  of  his  ambition— the  command 
of  a  cavalry  corps — ever  spring  into 
his  saddle  again.  On  visiting  my 
fnendj  whose  sickness  was  alleviated 
and  his  love  of  life  augmented  by  the 
*  Native  yehiolet.        f  TrowBen. 


presence  of  a  blooming  bride,  I  fouad 
the  grim  livery  of  death  already  im- 
pressed upon  his  handsome  fbatores. 
He  spoke  cheeringly  and  confidently 
of  his  recovery  ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  in  the  grave-— whither  two 
others  of  my  brother  aides-de-eamp 
had  already  preceded  hint 

The  regiment  collectively  did  not 
perform  so  well  as  Skinners  Horse  : 
mdividually,  however,  the  men  were 
equally  exjpert  in  the  spear  and  match- 
lock exercise,  and  in  feats  of  horse- 
manship. The  Adjutant,  Captain 
Anderson,  played  for  some  time  in 
front  of  the  regiment  with  one  of  the 
native  officers,  a  very  expert  spear- 
man, and  struck  his  man  the  three 
first  blows,  displaying  the  utmost 
equestrian  skill  and  knowledge  of  his 
weapon.  He  rode  with  the  strength 
of  an  Englishman,  and  the  grace  of 
an  Ibidian.  His  Mussulman  anta- 
gonist, as  I  was  informed,  was  on  one 
occasion  brought  into  tne  arena  of 
the  Meerut  riding-school,  to  try  his 
powers  with  the  best  lance  of  his 
Mi^esty*s  16th  Lancers:  when  the 
latter  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
Asiatic  had  him  quite  at  his  mercy. 
through  the  superior  length  ana 
handiness  of  his  spear ;  and,  he  might 
have  added,  I  suspect,  the  more  per-  • 
feet  manege  of  his  horse.  This  latter 
point  of  superiority  is  doubtless 
Drought  about  by  the  severe  though 
li^ht  bit,  and  the  still  lighter  hand, 
with  which  the  natives  break  and 
ride  their  horses.  Unlike  tJie  pon- 
derous English  cavalry  Ut,  it  does 
not  oppress  and  deaden  the  moutii 
when  the  rein  is  slackened ;  and  the 
tenderest  touch  of  it  throws  the  steed 
much  more  immediately  upon  his 
haunches  than  could  be  aocompliBhed 
by  the  massive  piece  of  mechanism 
with  which  our  horses  are  msed 
The  soft,  deep  saddle,  too,  and  snort 
stirrups  of  the  Indian  are  much  more 
adapted  to  equestrian  en>loitB  tiian 
the  narrow,  slippery  saddle  and  long 
seat  of  the  Endbuih  cavalier. 

The  most  difficult  of  the  feats  that 
I  saw  this  day  practised  was  the 
following :— A  tentr-p^  is  driven  by  a 
mallet  some  eight  or  ten  inches  into 
the  earth,  so  firmly  that  the  strength 
of  two  men  would  not  suffice  to  dnw 
it  out    The  horseman,  hiding  his 
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ipear  reversed  in  the  rest,  ridee  at 
roll  speed  past  tbe  object,  drives  his 
weapm  into  the  toagh  wood,  drags  it 
oat  of  the  earth,  and  brandishes  it 
iloft,  amid  the  dieering  plaudits  of 
the  spectatora  We  have  seen  the 
eatalier  saooessful ;  let  us  now  follow 
the  ImngUf'i  career:  he  places  his 
ipear  in  the  rest,  and  comes  thunder- 
mg  down  direct  upon  the  object ;  his 
horse  swerves,  he  makes  his  coup,  the 
peg  stands  scatheless,  the  ferule  of 
die  spear  plunges  deep  in  the  earth, 
whilst  the  reverse  end  strikes  the  ill- 
starred  rider  a  violent  blow  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  brings  him  to 
the  ground,  amid  shouts  of  laughter 
from  the  <at>wd.  I  should  premise 
^  this  feat  is  performed  with  the 
bott  of  the  spear,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  strong,  sharp,  steel  ferule. 
The  greatest  adept  at  the  exercise 
onhr  succeeded  twice  in  five  courses. 

When  the  regiment  marched  past 
the  General,  it  was  preceded,  in  place 
<f  a  band,  by  a  company  of  mounted 
nogers^  who  chanted  verses  in  a 
monotonous  but  not  unmusical  key, 
aoeompanied  solely  by  kettle-drums. 

On  the  present  occasion  they  sung 
to  the  praise  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chicfi— no  doubt  delicately  adverting 
to  his  ^nrtpore  exploits— but  the 
Mai  subjects  of  their  strains  are 
tnQm>hant  recapitulations  of  the 
variike  achievements  of  the  regiment^ 
and  exhortations  to  future  acts  of 
^ray—much  after  the  fashion  of 
^rrtsBQs,  the  great  elegiac  poet,  who, 
hy  his  8pirit>^irring  war-songs,  spur- 
f^  on  the  Lacedemonians  to  con- 
quest 

In  the  evening  Mr  Hawkins  enter- 
Wned  the  Head-quarters  party  with 
a  grand  diimer,  at  which  was  displayed 
a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  the 
■une  presented,  at  the  epoch  of  Lord 
Amherst's  embasqr,  by  his  Majesty  of 
Si^land  to  the  Emperor  of  China ; 
hat  which  that  cautious,  self-euffident 
Poteotate  dedined  accepting.  It  was 
^by  aueti<m,  and  purchased  by  the 
pfweat  princely  proprietor.  Although 
\^!^9ge  and  prodigal  on  some  pointis, 
iv  E  has  not^  if  report  speaks  true, 
^together  neglected  to  i>rovide  for 
j^  declining  years :  yet,  in  spite  of 
Hie  handsome  sum  which  rumour 
^l^iiOQnoes  as  the  amount  of  his  thrift, 

he  does  not,  I  believe,  meditate  a  re- 


turn to  his  native  land.  Indeed,  it 
has  always  been  a  matter  of  marvel 
to  me,  how  any  man,  after  passing 
the  best  years  of  his  existence  in 
India,— accustoming  himself  to  its 
splendid  establishments  and  inert 
luxuries,  and  playing  the  despot 
among  a  crowd  of  fawning,  cringmg 
dependants,— <3an  oomplaoently  settle 
down  to  a  younger  brother's  meaiocri^ 
in  England,  and  school  his  disordered 
spleen  to  the  constant  aggression 
which  it  must  put  up  witn  from 
the  independent,  liberty-and-equality 
bluntness  of  English  servants  and  the 
English  lower  orders  in  general,— not 
to  mention  the  probable  dissolution, 
or  at  least  relaxation,  of  the  ties 
which  attached  him  to  home,  and  the 
formation  of  new  ones  in  the  land  of 
hispilgrimage. 

Tne  next  morning  we  rode  to  see 
Mr  Hawkins's  country-seat,  called 
Cashmere,  about  five  miles  from  his 
town  residence.  It  is  a  pretty  place, 
surrounded  by  grounds  which  miffht 
easily  be  made  very  park-like :  out 
the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  marred  by 
the  turf  having  been  ploughed  up,  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  crop  of  gndn, 
under  the  very  windows  of  the  palace, 
—for  such  it  may  be  styled  We  dia 
not  view  this  Trianon  of  Bareilly 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices ; 
for  we  started  in  one  of  those  well- 
nigh  choking  fogs  which  are  common 
to  the  cold-weather  mominss,  and 
had  returned  to  camp  long  before  the 
sun  had  driven  his  misty  antagonist 
from  the  face  of  nature.  But  this  is 
only  one  of  the  many  rambles  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  that  I  have 
made  in  India  during  the  cool  season, 
in  which  my  horse's  *  dew-besprent 
ears  formed  the  utmost  distance  of 
theprospect 

Having  passed  two  pleasant  days 
at  BareiUy,  we  resumed  our  march 
towards  Fattvghur  on  the  13th.  On 
the  14th  and  16th  we  encamped  at 
another  Futtygunge,  and  at  a  village 
called  Burra-Muttanah.  The  former 
place  is,  perhaps,  the  spot  where,  in 
the  rei^  of  Mr  Hastings,  the  Rohilla 
satrap  Hafiz  Rhamut  lost  his  life  and 
his  country,  in  a  game  at  soldiers  with 
the  combined  forces  of  Oude  and  the 
Company.  It  is  left  for  me  to  cele- 
brate the  latter  place  by  the  follow- 
ing encounter.    On  our  journev  ' 
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morning,  an  enormous  wild  boar 
crossed  the  line  of  march  directly  be- 
fore the  Commander-in-chiefs  horse, 
and  struck  into  some  fields  of  cotton 
and  other  high  crops.  Snatching  one 
of  the  hurkarahs  halbcrts— a  very 
inefficient  weapon,  by  the  bye—and 
followed  by  the  two  cavalry  orderlies, 
I  spurred  after  him,  and  was  close  at 
his  heels  when  he  dashed  into  a  thick 
cate  of  sugar-canes,  inaccessible  to 
horsemen. 

Some  idle  camp  followers,  being 
attracted  to  the  spot,  entered  the  cate 
to  expel  the  ammal  by  their  shrill 
outcries,  whilst  I  posted  myself,  en 
vu/rtte— like  the  Don  waiting  for  the 
attack  of  the  lion— at  the  farther 
comer.  I  was  in  the  act  of  speaking 
to  one  of  the  orderlies,  when  a  sudden 
crash  through  the  canes,  and  a  savage 
grunt  close  to  me,  was  followed  by  as 
sudden  a  rear  from  my  horse,  who 
entertained  quite  a  Mohammedan 
antipathy  to  swine,  dead  or  alive. 
The  hog  passed  under  his  lifted  fore- 
legs, and  in  a  trice  I  found  myself 
sprawling  on  the  earth  with  my 
little  Arab  rolling  by  my  side,  whilst 
my  successful  foe,  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing made  me  vider  Us  argons,  pur- 
sued his  career,  mercifully  abstaining 
from  bringing  the  combat  d  rou- 
trance,  and  leaving  me  to  shake  the 
dust  from  my  person,  and  my  spear 
at  my  retreating  antagonist,  with  a 
muttered  threat  of  retribution.  Ac- 
cordingly I  had  not  been  three  hours 
in  camp  before,  Meleager-like,  I  aa- 
semblea  three  or  four  good  spears  to 
join  in  my  crusade  against  the  far- 
fisuned  boar.  We  beat  diligently  but 
fruitlessly  for  some  hours ;  and  I  had 
time  to  digest  the  venom  of  my  spleen 
during  a  ride  of  twelve  miles.  The 
crafty  hog  had,  no  doubt,  saved  his 
bacon  by  a  forced  march  from  the 
scene  of  his  success. 

The  following  morning  we  passed 
under  the  wuls  of  Jellahabad,  a 
ruinous  fortress  of  inconsiderable 
dimensions;  but  surrounded  bv  a 
lofty  mud  parapet,  formidable  oas- 
.tions,  and  a  deep  fosse.  It  was  built 
—as  1  was  informed  by  a  melancholy- 
looking  old  man,  one  of  the  few 
inhabitants— by  Hafiz  Khan,  about 
seventy  years  ago — probablv  the  same 
Bohilla  chief  whose  death  I  have 
lately  recounted.    like  most  other 


small  native  forts  in  the  British 
dominions,  the  fortifications  have 
been  allowed  to  become  the  pr^  of 
time;  the  Company's  mwiopoly  of 
power  in  India  precluding  the  neces- 
sity—which formerly  existed — of 
every  petty  town  being  furnished 
with  defences  against  the  sudden 
attacks  of  the  numerous  predatory 
hordes  which  infested  the  country. 
A  little  beyond  Jellahabad  we  crossed 
the  river  Karogunga,  and  encamped 
on  its  western  bank. 

Dec.  17<A.— Marched  to  the  town 
of  Imrautpore,  through  a  country 
spread  for  many  surrounding  leagues 
with  one  sheet  of  luxuriant  cultiva- 
tion, interspersed  with  beautiful  and 
ancient  man^groves.  In  the  rainy 
season  this  nch  and  fruitful  tract  is 
scarcely  habitable  or  passable ;  the 
whole  country  between  the  Granges  and 
Bareilly  exhibiting  one  vast  lake  of 
water.  These  inundations  contribute 
greatly  to  fertilize  the  land.  During 
this  morning's  journey  we  diverged  a 
good  deal  rrom  the  line  a(  march, 
accompanied  bv  the  Head-quarters 
falcon  establishment,  and  eqjoyed 
some  more  than  usually  ^ood  sport. 
With  the  long- winged,  soanng  bheiree, 
we  had  a  best-speed  gallop  of  four 
miles  after  a  black  curlew— a  bird 

giving  flights  almost  equal  to  the 
eron— and  the  bhauses,  or  short- 
winged,  killed  for  us  a  couple  of  wild 
geese,  some  teal,  and  several  par- 
tridges. This  latter  species  of  hawk 
does  not  soar,  but  darts  from  the  wrist 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  and  sel- 
dom fails  to  strike  its  quarry  within 
200  yards— generally  in  amuch  shorter 
distance.  We  had  also  some  amusing 
sport  with  another  kind  of  falcon,  of 
which,  I  believe,  I  have  not  made 
mention.  It  is  a  veiy  small  bird, 
perhaps  barely  so  large  as  a  thrush, 
and  its  prey  is  proportioned  to  its 
strength.  It  is  flown  at  quails,  spar- 
rows, and  others  of  the  feathered  tribe 
of  the  like  calibra  The  mode  of 
starting  it  is  different  from  that  used 
with  any  other  hawL  The  falconer 
holds  the  little  well-drilled  savage 
within  the  ^n&p  of  his  hand,  tne 
head  and  tail  protruding  at  either 
opening,  and  the  plumage  carefully 
smoothed  down.  When  he  arrives 
within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the 
quany    the   sportsman   throws   his 
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kwk  much  as  he  wotQd  a  cricket- 
liaU,  in  the  direction  of  it  The  little 
creature  gains  his  wing^  in  an  instant, 
aod  strikes  the  game  idfter  the  manner 
^tbebhausa 

There  is  a  queer  tribe  of  sregarious 
little  birds,  common  in  India,  which 
afford  very  laughable  sport  with  the 
sbore  described  hawk.  They  are 
nsaally  found  in  a  chattering  flutter- 
ing congress  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  at  the 
foot  of  some  baubul-tree  ;  where  the 
little  busy-bodies  are  so  absorbed  in 
the  subject  under  immediate  agita- 
tion, that  the  falconer  may  approach 
within  six  paces  of  their  noisy  court 
ci  ptfliament,  ere  they  entertain  a 
thought  of  proroguing  it  In  the  heat 
of  t&  debate,  down  comes  the  little 
hawk  (like  some  Cromwell)  into  the 
midst  of  the  astonished  assembly, 
tod  b^;ins  to  lay  about  him  right 
and  left;  when,  stranee  to  say,  the 
whole  tribe  set  upon  nim,  unguibus 
et  rottriSf  and  with  a  virulence  of 
tongue  as  manifestly  vituperative,  to 
a  discerning  ear,  as  if  it  were  couched 
in  words.  In  the  dust  of  the  contest 
the  sportsman  runs  up,  and  all  the 
paitv  take  wing,  except  some  two 
or  three  onfortimates,  who,  having 
eaoght  a  tartar,  lie  fluttering  m  the 
dutches  of  the  feathered  tyrant. 

The  camp  was  pitched  the  next 
day  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oanges, 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Futtyghur, 
which  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  other  bank,  and,  with  its  numer- 
008  respectable  buildings  embosomed 
in  fine  grovee,  presents  a  very  hand- 
some appearcmce. 

The  march  of  intellect,  which  seems 
to  occnpy^  so  much  of  the  interest  of 
the  £^^h  newspapers  at  this  period, 
is  evidently  rapidly  extending  itself 
to  these  distant  regions :  as  is,  I 
tiiink,  happily  illustrated  oy  the  fol- 
kywinff  note  which  I  have  just  re- 
oeivea  from  a  native  of  rank  at 
Futty^ur.  Few  of  his  compatriots 
have  mtherto  reached  that  climax  of 
civilisation,  an  invitatory  billet  to 
dinner: — 

'Nawaub  Moontezim  ood  Doulah 
lequests  the  honour  of  Captain  M.*s 
company  to  dinner  on,  &c.,  to  meet 
his  Excellent  the  Commander-in- 
Chief:' 

The  gentleman  in  question  can, 
hcywever,  afford  better  proof  than 


this  trifling  note  of  ceremony  of  his 
intellectual  attainments,  being  ac- 
counted one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  liberal-minded  natives  in 
India. 

Dec,  19<A.— Early  this  morning  the 
holy  Ganges  once  more  received  upon 
her  glittering  bosom  the  5000  mem- 
bers of  the  Head-(][uarter8  camp.  On 
reaching  the  opposite  hank  we  mount- 
ed our  horses  and  sped  into  the  town 
of  Futtyghur,  where  a  pressing  in- 
vitation to  breakfast  from  the  Na- 
waub  Moontezim  ood  Doulah,  alias 
Hakim  Mendes,  greeted  our  party. 
On  the  threshola  of  his  palace— which 
it  is  just  a  year  since  we  crossed  on 
our  loumey  northwards— the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  received  by  the 
venerable  noble  with  that  dignified 
and  gentlemanly  courtesy  for  which 
well-born  Mussulmans  in  general,  and 
the  Nawaub  in  particular,  are  dis- 
tinguished. His  house  I  have  already 
described  as  handsome  in  its  archi- 
tecture and  proportions;  but  furnished 
in  an  inconsistent  and  heterogeneous 
fashion.  The  table  was  well  served, 
and,  on  the  removal  of  the  doth, 
numerous  costly  nicknacks  of  French 
manufacture,  such  as  coo-coo  clocks, 
musical  boxes,  &c.— for  which  the 
natives  entertain  a  great  passion — 
were  displayed  for  the  amusement  of 
the  company. 

The  memoirs  of  our  host  would,  I 
imagine,  present  a  pretty  fair  deli- 
neation ofthe  life  of  Eastern  courtiers 
in  general ;  except,  indeed,  that,  by 
some  lucky  combination  of  circum- 
stances, or  oy  the  progress  of  intellect . 
—which  has  taught  men  to  respect 
the  seat  of  intellect— the  Hakim  has 
been  enabled,  in  his  disgrace,  to  keep 
his  head  upon  his  shoulders.  By  his 
distinguished  talents  he  raised  iiim- 
self  to  the  Vizierate  of  Oude  under 
Sadut  AIL  which  office  he  long  held ; 
but  as  the  tenure  of  ministers  in 
the  favour  of  their  patrons  is  often 
ephemeral  and  insecure,  he  was  sup- 
planted in  the  king's  good  will  by  a 
Knave,  and  condemned  to  an  honour- 
able banishment  as  ^vemor  of  some 
frontier  province.  In  this  appoint- 
ment his  abilities  poured  an  increase 
of  revenue  into  tne  royal  treasury; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  his  own 
cassette  waxed  heavier ;  and,  when 
he  Anally  took  up  his  reside 
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Futtyghur,  he  wag  aooounted  a  man 
of  inuneiiBe  wealth.  Of  this  he  has 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  to  sun- 
dry public  benefiBustions,  among  which 
may  be  noted  a  handsome  bridge 
buut  for  the  English  government  at 
his  own  expense. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  Nawaub 
carries  courtesy  and  good-breeding, 
the  foUowine  anecdote  affords  fair 
proof.  On  tne  occasion  of  the  mar> 
riage  of  a  young  relation  he  gave  a 
mnd  entertainment,  to  which  the 
English  of  Futtyghur  were  invited. 
In  the  midst  of  the  festival  a  string 
of  costly  pearls— doubtless  as  big  as 
plovers*  eggs!— worn  by  him  as  a 
necklace,  broke,  and  the  precious 
beads,  r(^ed  on  the  floor  amons  the 
crowd';  an  accident  which  the  Euikim 
did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  un- 
til the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly, 
remarking  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  disturb  the  harmony  and 
hikrity  of  the  party  for  so  trifling  a 
cause. 

Havinff  here  slightly  sketched  the 
bright  side  of  the  NawauVs  portrait, 
I  leave  to  his  future  biographers  the 
exposure  of  the  reverse.  In  person 
the  Hakim  Mendes  is  tall  and  thin, 
and  slightly  bowed  by  age ;  his  com- 
plexion fair  and  pale,  nis  features 
small,  and  their  expression  that  of 
cunning  veiled  and  neutralised  by  ex- 
ceeding blandness. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  breakfast 
the  Nawaub  conducted  us  to  a  ver- 
andah opening  upon  a  grass-plot, 
where  his  stud  of  horses  was  paraded, 
consisting  of  a  showy  assemblage 
from  En^and,  Persia,  Arabia,  Cabm, 
the  Deccan,  &c. 

Dec.  2(WA.— A  halt— review  of  the 
6th  Local  Horse,  a  corps  accoutred  k 
la  Mussulmane,  and  mustering  about 
700  men  on  parade.  After  going 
throng  some  skirmishing  manoeuvres, 
the  umial  practice  of  the  spear,  sword, 
and  matcnlock  was  displayed.  The 
most  amusing  part  of  the  spectacle 
was  the  confusion  of  the  crowds  of 
spectators,  who  were  suddenly  put  to 
uie  rout  by  the  whizsing  of  the 
bullets,  liberally  and  promiscuously 
expended  by  tiieee  wild  cavaliers, 
without  much  solicitude  as  to  their 
direction.  The  regiment  is  command- 
ed l^  Mi^or  FitE^ndd,  who  obtained 
the  appointment  in  reward  of  an  act 


of  intrepidity  whidi,  about  eleven 
years  since,  saved  the  Europeans  at 
Nagpore  from  a  hempen  catastrophe, 
a  fate  ordained  Uiem  by  the  Rigan  of 
Berah,  who,  with  a  numerous  anny 
headed  by  fierce  Arabs,  had  surround- 
ed the  handful'  of  an  En^^ish  force 
near  that  place,  with  the  resoluti<m 
to  exterminate  them. 

The  following  account  of  the  action 
I  received  from  oral  authority,  and 
not  from  authenticated  history;  should 
it  be  incorrect,  therefore,  in  the  de- 
tails, let  my  informer  prepare  his 
broad  shoulders  for  the  onus.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  historical  anecdotes  in- 
terspersed throughout  this  journal 
were  gleaned— after  the  manner  of 
an  indolent,  yet  inquisitive  traveller 
— ^more  by  asking  questions  than  by 
consulting  documents.  Having  ^us 
turned  king*s  evidence  against  myself 
as  an  author,  I  will  proceed. 

The  British  force  did  not  exceed 
two  regiments  of  native  infantry  and 
four  troops  of  native  cavalry,  the 
latter  commanded  by  the  then  youns 
Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  Our  men  had 
bravely  resisted  for  some  time,  but 
were  falling  fast  from  the  repeated 
onsets  of  tne  overpowering  enemy, 
and  from  the  discharse  of  a  numerous 
artillery,  to  answer  wnidi  the  Enclish 
had  only  two  guns  (and  even  tiiese 
shortly  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie 
MahrattasX  when  Fitzgerald  at  length 
remarked  to  the  commanding  officer 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  standing 
still  to  be  mowed  down  without  the 
power  of  retaliation,  uid  offered  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  charge  wiUi  bis  four 
troops.  'The  commandant  refused  to 
hear  of  it,  and,  on  our  hero  persistins, 
declared  that,  if  he  carriea  his  raui 
project  into  execution,  it  would  be  at 
nis  own  peril  in  case  of  frdlnre.  In 
such  an  emergency,  however,  a  oourt- 
martial  woidd  present  few  terrors 
even  to  the  most  buckram  martinet : 
the  gallant  youth  only  exclaimed, '  I 
except  the  alternative  !*  and.  after  a 
few  words  of  exhortation  to  nis  men, 
charged  at  the  head  of  them  throni^ 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  thousands. 

The  impetuosi^  and  unexpected- 
ness of  the  attack  produced  a  mo- 
mentary panic  among  the  Mahrattas, 
who,  opening  out  on  all  sides,  left 
their  artillery  exposed.  Fitzgerald 
saw  his   advantage,  amidt^d   and 
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0T«rilurew  or  put  to  flight  the  ffolun- 
daae,*  and,  dmnounting  about  fourty 
of  his  men,  tamed  the  ffuns  against 
the  enemy.  But  for  tniB  exploit, 
their  little  parly  must  have  been 
qaiddy  oat  to  pieces :  for  the  Arabs, 
noevering  from  the  shock,  and  be- 
ooming  aware  of  their  assailants' 
weakness,  resumed  the  offensive,  and 
had  nearly  surrounded  the  three 
troops,  who  were  fighting  desperately 
with  their  young  commander  at  their 
head,  when  the  latter  suddenly  or- 
dered his  men  to  disperse,  and  to  re- 
form behind  the  guns,  which  were 
still  in  possession  of  the  fourth  troop. 
This  they  accomplished,  the  enemy 
preesing  so  close  on  their  heels  as  to 
eat  down  their  rearmost  horsemen  ; 
lod  a  tremendous  fire  was  imme- 
diately opened)  which  checked  the 
career  of  their  pursuers,  destroying 
thoee  who  pressed  hardest  on  theno, 
aiHi  spreading  havoc  among  their 
crowded  ranks.  By  these  means 
the  English  retained  their  defensive 
podtion  till  nightfall  :  and  in  the 
morning,  a  luc^  discord,  by  no  means 
inoommon  in  Eastern  armies,  having 
ansen  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  two 
parties  were  thinking  more  of  cutting 
eadi  other^s  throats  than  those  of  the 

Anotiior  interesting  incident  was 

related  to  me  of  a  Lieutenant , 

Fltzgerold's  junior  officer.  He  was 
deecribed  as  a  very  powerful  young 
man,  and  an  expert  and  dashing 
twordsman  ;  and  in  the  affrav  many 
of  the  adverse  cavaliers  had  bit  the 
dust  under  his  puissant  blade.  Among 
the  rest  he  dismissed  to  the  shades 
belowan  ancient  gr^-bearded  warrior, 
who  was  fighting,  *w  wpofMxoun, 
with  his  son,  a  voung  Arab,  by  his 
nde.  The  Ehiglish  officer  pursued  his 
career  in  search  of  fresh  conquests ; 
bat  tiie  youth  had  seen  his  father 
iall,  and,  bent  on  pious  vengeance, 
followed  his  destrover  over  the  whole 
field.  At  length  he  came  up  with 
him,  just  as  he  was  retiring,  tae  last 
among  his  troop,  behind  the  guns. 
They  met  f(»r  an  instant ;  the  .^b's 
swoSri  ur^  on  \xy  revenge,  pierced 
the  Knglwhman's  side,  and  ne  fdl 

from  his  horse ;  whilst  the  i^peased 

eon,  uttering  a  shout  of  triumpn,  fiew 

hack  to  seek  his  sire's  body. 
*  Gmuien. 


Country  Life  in  Piedmont  Bf  An- 
tonio GhiUenga,  Author  of '  History 
of  Piedmont,^  *  Fra  Doldno,'  *  Italy 
in  184d,*  &G..  &C.  London :  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  1858. 

NO  EDBN  FOS  BYE  WITHOUT  THE 
APPLES. 

Fbom  the  godlike  poetry  of  the 
land,  to  the  humble  prose  of  its  inha- 
bitants, the  transition  is  astounding. 
The  good  people  gaze  on  their  shady 
hills  with  placid,    contented   eyes : 
they  inhale  the  fresh  fragrant  breeze 
witn  sound  elastic  lungs  :  they  love 
their  country,  as  men  who  can  breathe 
freely  nowhere  else ;  but  they  evmoe 
no  enthusiasm,  and  would  be  much 
puzzled  were  they  called  upon  to  say 
what  they  see  lovely  in  it :  and  while 
your  delighted  soul  pants  to  take  in 
the  whole  panorama,  they  urge  you 
to  peep  through  their  spyglass   in 
search  of  some  peculiar  insignificant 
spot,  which  they  name  with  most 
perseveriuK    topographic     accuracy. 
^  There  I  tnere  f    behind  that  hiige 
elm-tree — close  to  that  deft  in  the 
hill— that  is,  the  belfry  of  that  village 
where  that  priest   committed  that 
great   murder,   for  which   he   was 
hanged  on  that  gibbet,  which  was 
reared  by  our  carpenter  here  in  the 
town,'  &C.    The  Italians  have  no  eye 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  seldom 
affect  any  love  for  them.     There  is' 
not  a  single  landscape  description  in 
the  whole  range  of  Italian  literature, 
unless  we  take  as  such  the  stiff  and 
formal  gardens  of  Alcina  and  Annida 
by  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  which  are  no 
more  landscapes  than  the  Tuileries 
garden  is  a  park— no  landscap>e  pic- 
ture from  Dante  to  ManzonL  and 
this  latter  had  all  the  modek  ot  (Ger- 
many and  England  before  him.    The 
Italian  is  no  lover  of  the  oountiy : 
he  dreads  of  all  things  an  isolated 
dwelling.     If  he  cannot  live  in  the 
capital,  then  in  a  provincial  dty ;  if 
no^  in  a  country  town ;  then  in  a 
villaffB ;  only  not  in  a  country  house : 
they  nuddle  together  in  their  squalia 
borou^s  and  hamlets,  and  the  hap- 
piest man  k  he  whose  forefathers 
nave  built  their  home  in  the  narrow- 
est, closest  court  or  idley  hard  by  the 
marketplace.     Eveiy  man  owns  a 
vineyard,  and  eveij  vineyard  has  a 
hut ;  but  that  hut  is  no  man's  abode. 
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or  only  the  luckless  hind's^  who  digs 
and  prunes  it :  for  the  rest,  no  man 
deems  it  a  pleasure  to  live  in  the 
country,  unless  there  be  harvest  or 
vintage  to  be  gathered  in.  I  remem- 
ber a  lady  with  luxuriously  fair,  rich 
complexion,  melting  blue  eyes,  and  a 
great  display  of  tender  sentiment, 
whom  I  nad  one  day  coaxed  into  a 
walk  even  beyond  the  Place  d' Armes, 
the  world*8  end  for  the  little  world  of 
Turin.  It  was  in  the  witching  month 
of  May,  and  I  asked  her  if  she  would 
not  at  that  season  rather  be  in  the 
country.  'In  the  countrv  !*  ejacu- 
lated the  fair  one,  with  a  half-aston- 
ished, half-terrified  look.  *What  on 
earth  should  one  go  to  the  country  for 
now  1  surely  there  is  no  fruit  to  eat* 
In  their  dinsy  provincial  towns  they 
huddle  together,  landowners,  farmers, 
and  most  of  the  labourers,  and  every 
town  gives  itself  the  airs,  and  revels 
in  the  light  gossip  of  the  capital; 
every  town  has  a  caf^  or  a  score  of 
caf^  to  idle  away  time  in,  all  with 
their  tawdry,  smol^,  gilt  and  mirrored 
rooms. 

ITALIAN  BOADS  AND  COACHMEN. 

A  fault  common  with  all  Italian 
roads,  and  traceable  to  ancient  ideas 
of  Roman  magnificence,  is  their  ab- 
surdly great  width.  There  is  hardly 
a  road  across  this  vast  plain  of  Pied- 
mont that  will  not  give  passace  to 
six  carriages  abreast  To  say  nothing 
of  the  deplorable  waste  of  land  in  an 
extremely  fertile  countiy,  where 
eveiy  square  inch  of  ^und  is,  or 
might  be  made,  worth  its  weight  in 
gold,  it  ought  to  occur  to  the  road- 
makers  that  the  maintenance  of  such 
a  road  occasions  useless  trouble  and 
expense.  But  the  high-roads  in  Pied- 
mont, as  almost  evervwhere  in  the 
absolute  States  of  tne  Continent, 
have  been  the  work  of  denpotic  so- 
yereigns,  who  looked  more  tor  show 
than  for  use,  and  who  carved  out  the 
ground  rather  with  reference  to  their 
arbitrary  pleasure,  than  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  their  subjects, 
or  the  extent  of  their  means ;  and  the 
example  beins  set  by  the  contractors 
of  royal  roaos,  it  has  been  followed 
by  those  who  constructed  provincial 
and  other  minor  lines  of  com- 
munication. ....  All  along  the 
line  of  road  there  are  cantanniersy 


busied  in  mending,  cobbling,  and 
patching  the  deepest  holes,  ecratch- 
mg  here  and  filling  up  and  smoothiog 
down  there,  raking  up  and  sifting, 
and  knocking  those  wretched  flints 
and  pebbles  about,  to  coax  them  into 
something  like  order  and  shape  :  but 
the  whole  order  of  macadamization, 
if  it  may  be  called  so,  is  wrong ;  the 
materiid  is  bad,  and  its  preparation 
worse  ;  the  labour  of  the  canUmnien 
is  thrown  away.  The  fault  lies 
chiefly  in  a  false  economy  ;  for,  as  I 
said,  excellent  stone  might  be  con- 
veyed from  almost  every  part  of  the 
great  mountain-side  of  I^eamont,  and 
all  the  roads  in  the  State  might  be 
properly  macadamized,  and  be  made 
smooth  as  marble,  hard  as  granite, 
and  compact  as  mosaic,  as  thev  are  in 
England,  and  at  about  one-third  of 
the  price  of  what  they  cost  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  gravel  and  mnt  cannot  and 
will  not  hold  together;  the  loose, 
round,  villanous  stones  lie  every- 
where half-hid  in  the  mud  or  dust 
and  the  bumping  and  thumping  and 
iolting  and  jerkmg  over  them,  is  no 
less  hard  upon  the  woodwork,  steel, 
and  springs  of  the  coaches,  than  upon 
the  flesh  and  bones  of  tne  luckless 
traveller.  The  most  provoking  part 
of  the  matter  is,  that  all  along  the 
principal  roads,  at  the  distance  of 
about  ten  yards  or  less,  on  both  sides, 
are  little  granite  posts,  standing 
about  the  height  of  a  man*8  knee, 
answering  no  purpose  whatever  that 
I  know  of,  unless  that  of  breaking 
the  wheels  of  anv  carriage  that  a 
restive  horse  or  a  dnmken  coachman 
may  drive  too  dose  to  theuL  These 
posts,— ^rocarrt,  as  they  are  called 
—rampuarri,  as  they  ought  to  be 
called. — properly  broken  up,  would 
fumisn  materialiB  for  the  macadami- 
zation of  the  roads,  at  least  for  some 
tima  The  Italian  roads,  straight, 
stifl^  and  monotonous  for  lines  oi  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  fifty  miles,  are,  by 
the  order  of  Government,  dear  of 
trees,  bare  and  openaa  far  as  eye  can 
reach  ;  partly  because  in  olden  times 
the  buah  was  thought  to  breed  ban- 
dits and  footpads,  partly  also  because 
the  shadow  of  trees  is  oeemed  imuri- 
ous  to  the  road— as,  indeed,  it  is  likely 
to  be  where  the  roads  are  so  dumsily 
constructed,  and  so  wretchedly  kept 
in  repair ;  out  in  the  luxuriant  Cana- 
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tese,  the  ordonnanoes  of  the  Govern- 
ment Me  often  disregarded ;  Nature 
sets  even  rojal  decrees  at  defiance, 
and  the  chestnut-groves,  the  festoon- 
ed TiDe-arbouTB  and  other  plantations. 


an  Italian  postilion,  vetturinOy  or 
driver  of  any  kind,  who  had  not  to 
alight  at  about  every  half  mile's 
distance  to  look  to  his  harness— that 
harness  which  always  wants  mending, 


orrooDtaneousshoots,  border  the  road  and  is  never  mended  but   on  the 

<m  ooth  sides,  screening  the  traveller  king's  highway,  as  a  diversion   to 

indeed  from  the  intolerable  glare  of  break  the  monotony  of  the  journey, 
the  opm  plain,  and  adding  to  the  .... 

beaa^,  freshness,  and  coolness  of  the       I  have  tried,  on  these  same  roads, 

loid,  but,  by  impeding  the  action  of  hired  and  even  private  horses,  but  with 

the  air  and  son,  increasing  also  the  very  imperfect  success,  as  the  roads 

difficulty  of  keeping  it  in  bearable  present   insurmountable  difSculties, 

condition.       Even    here,    however  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  ez- 

strai^t,  broad  lines  are  the  order  of  oeption  of  a  few  English  hacks  doing 

the  day;  the  old,  shady,  winding  duty  as  chargers  for  the  oflBcers  of  the 


roads  are  fast  disappearing,  and  super- 
seded by  new  highways,  twice  as 
n^y,  uncomfortable,  and  disastrous. 

Koads  so  constructed  are  not  of 
coarse  to  be  travelled  over  except  by 
the  strongest,  that  is  to  say  the 
heaviest,  vehicles ;  nor  can  such  huge 
lumbering  machines  of  dili^nces  and 
omnibuses — corriere^  veloct,  or  velod- 


army,  and  of  some  Mecklenburg  car- 
riage horses  in  and  about  Turin,  the 
cattle  are  worse  than  indifferent 
The  custom  in  Italy,  even  in  the 
army,  is  to  stuff  horses  with  hay,  and 
stint  them  in  com  :  so  that  even  the 
best  teams,  when  compared  with  the 
same  animals  in  England,  have  always 
a  languid,  shuffling  gait,  and  a  hang- 


feri,  as  they  are  outrageously  mis-    dog^  lacadaisical  look.    The  waste  of 

named— such  herlines  as   are   here   — *- a -•- t- j'--— _  __jxi-- 

naed  from  necessity,  be  drawn  by  any 
except  the  strongest— that  is,  the 
heaviest  cattle.  London  drayhorses 
alone  could  achieve  the  feat  without 
being  more  than  half-killed  by  it ; 
bat  the  ItaJiaus  have  a  breed  of  lean, 
hony,  long-legged,  long-tailed,  half- 
starved  p<»t-hor8es,  which  by  dint  of 
the  most  ruthless  whipping,  goading, 
and  cudgelling,  can  only  be  iept,  on 
very  even,  smooth  groimd,  at  a  sort  of 
sorry  jogging,  stumbling,  blundering, 
floondering  half-trot  On  the  slightest 
ascent  ordescent— even  where,  accord- 


whipcord  is  here  prodigious,  and  the 
handle  is  almost  invariably  laid  upon 
the  poor  brute's  back  before  the 
journey  is  over :  so  that  a  few  miles' 
drive  with  a  Piedmontese  coachman 
would  make  a  member  of  the  '  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty,*  &c., 
perfectly  mad.  Luckily  the  tempest 
of  blows  is  relieved  by  an  occasional 
oath ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  awe  these  wretchcKi  four- 
legged  creatures  stand  in  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  the  Saints.  I  remember  a 
Swiss-Italian  postilion,  in  the  Canton 
Ticino,  had  recourse  to  a  still  more 


ingtothe  Italian  saying,  *A11'  ingiii   formidable  name.  It  was  in  1849.  and 


tatti  i  Santi  aiutano  (downhill  every 
Saint  bears  a  hand) :  or  at  any  spot 
where  the  ruts  are  out  two  mchee 
deen,  or  where  stones  have  been 
fimly  thrown  on,  and  the  ground 
recently  grubbed  up,  the  horses  must 
walk— and  such  a  funereal  walk  ! 
Even  under  the  most  propitious  cir- 
cumstances, from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  journey  is  performed  at  jades  woud  tug  and'strain  and  pulfas 
this  snail's-paoe.  In  foul  weather,  if  the  very  enemy  were  at  their  heels. 
vaUdng  throuj^hout  is  the  order  of  No  Saracen  mother  ever  started  from 
the  day^  and  with  the  additional  offre-  her  slumbers  to  clasp  her  infant  to 
ment  or  very  refreshing  stoppages—  her  breast  in  greater  anguish  and 
stoppages  often  without  any  apparent   terror,  as^the  bare  name  of  the  lion- 


the  coimtry  was  full  of  the  exploits  of 
that  stout-hearted  condoUiero  whose 
defence  of  Rome  in  that  year  will 
rank  among  the  greatest  military 
deeds  of  modem  Italy:  whenever 
the  man's  cattle  flajgged  in  their  exer- 
tions, down  came  the  whip,  and  with 
it  a  roaring,  rattling  shout  of  *  Gar-r- 
r-ribaldi,'  and  away  the  poor  faj 


motive;  more  frequently  rendered 
necessary  by  'a  screw  being  loose' 
somewhere ;  for  there  never  yet  was 


hearted  King  flashed  across  her  mind. 
What  a  contrast,  my  dear  friend,  to 
those  sleek,  smooth-coated*  fi^  spap 
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and  teams  of  geldings,  upoB  the  crop- 
per of  which  your  dainty  English 
Jehu  scarcely  suffers  the  end  of  tiie 
whip  to  drop  impero^tiblv  for  the 
tenth  part  of  a  second,  and  sets  his 
cattle  0^  as  if  that  whip-end  had  been 
a  lighted  match  setting  fire  to  the 
train  of  amine! 

I  truly  believe  those  oaths  act  as  a 
tonic  to  the  horses,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  seem  to  afford  relief  to  the 
overwrought  feelings  of  the  driver.  I 
mentioned  to  you  in  a  previous  letter 
Uiat  tall,  stately  E^lish  gentleman 
who  has  favoured  me  with  a  visit  in 
this  out  of  the  wav  comer  of  the 
fflobe.  Well— he  undertook  the  other 
day  to  drive  a  hired  horse  axui  dog- 
cart all  the  way  from  Turin  to  this 
place.  He  prides  himself  on  being  a 
good  whip,  as  he,  indeed,  is  at  most 
practical  matters  connected  with 
neld-work  or  sport  Well,  sir!  he 
was  six  mortal  hours  in  conveying  us 
over  the  distance,  and  was  stiff  and 
stark  in  every  bone  and  muscle  for 
three  days  or  three  weeks  afterwards, 
from  the  tremendous  exertion  of 
tugging  at  the  reins  and  belabouring 
the  back  of  our  soiry  Rosinante. 
Whip  and  reins  won't  do  it,  I  tell 
vou,  unless  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints 
have  a  hand  in  the  business.  St 
Anthony  is  said  to  be  the  special 
patron  of  cattle ;  but  what  can  he 
nave  to  say  against  the  queen  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  who  seem  to  take 
part  with  the  rothless  oppressor,  and 
to  lend  their  names  to  add  weight 
and  eneigy  to  his  arm  ? 

ITALIAN  WEATHEB. 

There  is  a  pleasant  fiction  niread 
abroad,  that  Italy  is  the  land  of  per- 
petual spring ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, acting  upon  the  strength  of  that 
egi^ous  popular  fallacy,  take  no 
heed  of  tne  cutting,  cdd  weather 
whidi  is  but  too  sure  to  visit  them 
once  a  year.  The  town  houses  are, 
generally,  bleak  and  dreary  enough ; 
out  the  country  residences  are  war- 
ranted for  summer  use  only,  and  the 
man  who  would  weather  the  cru^ 
blasts  of  the  Tramontana  or  north- 
wind  under  no  better  shelter,  miglrt 
just  as  well  pitch  an  Arab's  tent  <m 
the  ice  of  the  Neva,  and  try  to  make 
himself  at  home  in  it 


The  Italian,  though  no  giant,  must 
have  plenty  ot  space  to  move  through. 
He  takes  in,  in  nis  pakce,  as  much  ^ 
earth's  surface,  and  as  much  of  earth's 
atmosphere,  as  wide  walls  and  lofty 
vaults  can  contain.  He  builds  him- 
self a  house  which  he  is  seldom  tidv 
enough  to  furnish,  never  rich  enou^ 
thoroughly  to  wann.  His  d<Hnestic 
hearth,  if  it  ever  were  properly  lighted, 
has  now  utterly  gone  out :  he  hasDumt 
his  last  stick.  The  Italian  must  for 
warmth,  either  bask  in  the  sun  like  a 
lizard,  or  repair  to  his  reeking,  steam- 
ing; caf<i,  his  musty  churclL  or  his 
stiflinff  theatre.  There  is  an  old  adage 
in  all  languaffes,  that '  when  pover^ 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at 
the  window.'  It  might  be  equallv 
said  in  Italy,  that  *when  the  wife 
lights  the  fire  at  the  chimney,  the 
husband  takes  down  his  hat  and 
cloak  from  their  p^»  in  the  halL' 
There  are  lamps,  we  all  know,  which 
only  '  light  up  the  darkness :'  an 
Italian  fire  generally  only  serves  to  in- 
tensify the  cold.  Now  hearts  and 
hearths  go  together :  no  warmth  of 
domestic  affection  can  stand  the  chill 
of  these  dreary  Italian  habitations. 
A  sinele  fire  at  a  hotel  in  Turin,  aa 
I  think  I  have  told  you,  is  chaiged 
five  francs  a  day  :  firewood  in  private 
establishments  is  proportionately  ex- 
pensive ;  and  I  was  £ain  to  put  up 
with  poor  English  coke,  twice  or 
thrice  as  dear  as  in  London,  and  to 
look  upon  it  both  as  the  greatest 
economy  and  the  dearest  luxurv.  Now 
Italian  mcomes  cannot  generallvafford 
such  an  expenditura  No  human 
dwelling  in  all  Turin  is  blessed  with 
a  flood  open  fire,  except  the  English 
mmister's,  and,  I  believe,  independent 
of  his  good  honest  genial  hearty  Sir 
James  Hudson  attracts  his  many 
visitors  by  the  delightful  glow  of  his 
handsome  i4)artments.  For  the  rest* 
in  all  public  offices  «id  most  ^vate 
houses,  they  are  trying  all  kmds  of 
Qerman,  Swiss,  and  American  stoves 
and  furnaces;  but  I  am  a  fire-wor- 
shipper, and  must  see  my  Qod's  face 
or  Idle. 

Bad  as  things  are  in  the  capital, 
however,  the  houses  are  huddlea  to- 
gether, and  people  have  tibeir  favoiirite 
haunts  and  resorts,  and,  in  short,  thegr 
are  used  to  it,  as  eels  are  to  oeing 
skinned  alive.    There  ^r^jQi^n  who 
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win  pot  an  hats  and  cloaks  as  soon  as 
the?  get  out  of  bed,  and  sit,  and  read 
ana  write,  and  dine  and  sup  in  them  till 
ifa^  go  to  bed  again ;  women  there 
are  who  will  go  about  with  their 
nontuio,  or  little  husband,  in  thdr 
handfi,  or  sit  with  it  under  their  pet- 
ticoats by  day,  and  take  their  prete^ 
or  pneat,  into  their  beds  at  night, 
and  80  contrive  with  just  a  few  embers 
in  those  funnily-nained  warming-pots 
and  pans,  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gethk.* 

Aft^  all,  nothing  is  more  wond^- 
ful  than  man's  power  of  acoommodat- 
iog  himself  to  all  drcumstancea, 
Tbere  are  people  shaking  and  shiyer- 
ing  under  the  colonnades  of  the  Via 
di  Po  at  Turin — ^lakinff  and  shiver- 
ing, and  yet  creeping  au)ng  at  their 
wo^ed  snail's-pace,  to  the  great  in- 
oonvenienoe  oi  those  who  are  goaded 
OQ  by  the  pinching,  benumbing  blast, 
and  whoaie  wedded  to  the  idea,  here 
apouently  scouted,  that  there  is  heat 
IB  brisk  motion— snaking  and  shiver* 
ii^  I  say,  and  yet  wrapt  and  swathed 
and  buned  under  mountains  of  cloaks 
and  bamonses,  and  furs,  and  English 
'  nose-hiders  *  {cache-nez  Anglais,  the 
laatPkudsian  importation),— but  who 
would  yet  delude  you  and  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  it  is  actually  '  not 
eodd'  (with  the  thermometer  at  six- 
teen dqerees  below  zero,  K^umur,  at 
ti»  Valentina  Palace,  by  the  river- 
ode)  ;  and  others  who  gravely  assure 
D 'nothing  is  more  pernicious  to 
th  than  to  have  a  fire  in  one's 
room,  let  alone  to  sit  bv  it'  It  is 
otherwise  however  in  the  country, 
where,  in  the  estimation  of  the  bravest 
Polar-Dear  of  them  all,  it  is  really 
'impossible'  to  live,  in  the  winter 

*  Th«  maritimo  is  a  little  earthen  pot, 
nmewtiat  in  the  shape  of  a  round,  convex 
iktwer  or  worii-basket,  with  a  round  handle, 
tnd  sometimes  a  grated  lid  to  it.  Civilizea 
Itdies  prefer  a  eSoii^irstts,  or  ember-box, 
msde  <M  tin  and  wood,  which  they  pat  nnder 
tbcir  feet.  The  pr^  is  a  hnge  wooden 
frame,  terminating  in  fonr  hnge  horns,  which 
it  thnist  into  the  bed  between  the  sheets,  and 
ooDtsining  a  pan,  with  all  bnt  IWe  embers  in 
it,— a  Ttry  dumsj  and  dangerous  substitnte 
for  a  hot- water  warminff-pan.  It  is  put  into 
tbe  bed,  and  there  left  for  hours  before  bed- 
time, 10  that  the  heat  may  go  through  the 
very  matressee,  bolsters  and  pillows,  as  well 
SI  sheets,  blankets,  quilts,  and  oounter- 
psDes.  The  happy  mortal  who  steps  into  the 
prisit's  pUoe  m$iy  be  literally  said  to  be 
'  hot  u  a  toast.' 


months,  and  where  in  fact  'nobody' 
lives.  The  peasantry  have  their  homes 
with  oxen  and  cows  in  the  stables : 
the  small  gentry— very  small  indeea 
—together  with  some  of  the  most 
luckleas  employes,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  such  smiJl 
deer,  reside  in  their  country  towns,  of 
which  Oastellamonte  is  perhaps  not 
the  worst  possible  sample,  and  which 
are  as  many  Turins,  more  or  less  in 
miniature,  with  colonnades  a  yard  or 
so  lower  and  gloomier,  caf^  a  thought 
dineier  and  greasier,  chiut;hes  a  shade 
chillier  and  mustier  (I  believe  I  have 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle's  authority  for 
these  comparatives),  and,  in  some  oi 
them,  all  but  unbearable  theatres. 

To  winter  in  Oastellamonte,  there- 
fore, though  anvthing  but  a  wise  or 
plausible,  would  have  seemed  to  my 
friends  at  least  a  feasible,  scheme. 
They  might  question  my  taste,  but 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  dispute  my 
sanity;  but  to  live  in  an  isolated 
dwelling— in  a  summer  palazzotto, 
comfortless,  matless,  curtainless,  blind- 
less,  with  walls  three  feet  thick,  and 
ice-like  Venetian  floors,  with  shaky 
doors  and  cracked  windows,  and  a 
whole  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  human  habitation— did  maa 
in  his  senses  ever  dream  of  sudh  a 
thing? 

But,  dear  Marmion,  I  was  out  of 
humour  with  the  world  and  with  my- 
self ;  and  I  had  spoken  in  such  glow- 
ing terms  of  the  delight  of  country 
residence  in  En^and,  of  the  chums 
of  solitude,  of  self-concentration  and 
scrutinv,  of  the  importance  of  relying 
on  one  s  own  resources,  and  grouno- 
ing  one's  own  independence  on  the 
consciousness  of  entire  self-sufficiency, 
that  I  thought  I  could  do  no  less  than 
make  good  my  proud  words  by  brave 
deeds,  and  resolved  upon  making  a 
trial  of  my  powers  of  endurance,  even 
had  I  in  tne  end  to  be  reduced  to 
some  of  the  most  desperate  shifts  of 
Robinson  Crusoe's  ingenuity.  I  have 
now  been  by  myself  nearly  four  weeks, 
but  the  real  winter  only  set  in  after 
Christmas. 

The  cold  is  seldom  so  severe  in  these 
truly  Subalpine  districts  of  the  Cana- 
vese  as  it  IS  at  Turin,  a  town  in  the 
open  plain,  with  a  northern  aspect, 
and  with  the  Montferrat  hills  on  the 
'  wrong  •  side.     Here,  on,  the   last 
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slope  of  the  znountainB,  with  the 
whole  Alpine  crest  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a  screen  and  cloak,  the  climate 
IS  rather  damp  and  gloomy  than  rigid. 
Away  from  the  blasts  of  the  Tramon- 
tana,  we  feel  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
the  coldest  months,  and  on  the  lowest 
declivities  of  the  hUls  the  snow  hardly 
ever  dwells.  So  long  as  it  is  possible 
to  be  in  the  open  air,  life  is  easy 
enough ;  but  before  sun-rise  and  soon 
after  sun-down  the  cold  is  intense ; 
a  sharp,  deep  frost  seizes  the  still, 
thin  air,  and  hardens  the  ground  for 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface. 
Owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  deep  old- 
fashioned  windows,  the  temperature 
indoors  is  hardly  affected  by  the  sun^s 
warmth  :  the  chill  settles  in  the  house 
night  after  night,  and  the  winter 
deepens  in  it  apace.  Away  from  the 
sun,  in  fact,  we  are  not  in  Italy,  but 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  centre  of  vast 
snowy  masses  and  glaciers.  Now 
comfortless  as  the  house  is  made  by 
its  very  soliditv  and  as  chilly  by  day 
as  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  it  must 
however  be  endured,  as  the  noon  thaw 
renders  the  roads  almost  impassable. 
Fire  is  therefore  a  gr^t  desiaeratuuL 
and  fire  I  was  determined  to  have.  I 
summoned  the  farmer's  wife  to  my 
aid,  and  had  soon  used  up  the  few 
poor  sticks  that  were  to  boil  the  rustic 
family's  pot  the  winter  through.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  wood  I  had  ordered 
from  varioiis  quarters  arrived  at  last, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  I  met 
with  from  the  monopolists,  who  direct 
all  fuel  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  de- 
lay occasioned  by  impracticable  roads : 
but  after  three  or  four  attempts,  I 
came  to  the  morti^^ng  conclusion  that 


I  had  onlv  stocked  my  iiiend  the 
Judge's  cellar  for  next  yearns  consump- 
tion, as  in  about  a  twelvemonth  it 
might  be  hoped  that  the  green  logs 
would  be  sufficiently  dry  to  fizz  at  leart, 
if  not  to  crackle  on  the  hearth.  I  then 
sent  for  a  load  of  peat,  but  the  stench 
from  it  is  more  than  I  can  put  up 
with ;  so  that  I  have  no  resource  len 
but  to  wrap  mjrself  up  in  a  blanket 
like  an  ancient  Roman,  and  stalk 
about  the  vast  room,  and  stamp  and 
spout  and  shout,  till  the  good  peasant- 
woman  who  comes  in  with  the  pol- 
enta, or  Indian  meal-porridge,  which 
ushers  in  mv  plain  dinner,  is  only 
confirmed  in  her  shrewd  surmise  that 
*the  stranger  is  daft* 

I  have  sometimes  looked  in  at  their 
cowhouse  ;  but  the  soggedone,- or  awe, 
into  which  the  presence  even  of  so  un- 
pretending an  individual  as  the  *  Snr 
Caval^'  (that  is  here  my  designation) 
throws  those  poor  troglodytes,  would 
be  sufficient  to  deter  me  from  tne  spot, 
could  I  even  bear  the  most  noisome 
heat  which  for  three  months  in  the 
year  turns  to  yellow  the  roses  on  the 
cheeks  of  one  of  the  healthiest  races 
in  the  world,  and  could  I  even  oyer- 
come  the  repugnance  I  feel  at  tlie 
sight  of  human  beings  brought  by  im- 
providence to  confinement  in  the  same 
dens  with  the  brute  creation.  By 
day  the  open  terrace  offers  me  a  sunny 
walk  on  a  dry  pavement,  the  only  m 
of  dry  ground  for  miles  around.  Li 
the  evening,  when  the  uppermost 
crust  of  the  marshy  road  is  sufficiently 
hardened  to  bear  me,  I  must  perforce 
wend  my  steps  to  the  town,  and  take 
refuge  in  that  earthly  paradise  of  the 
Italian,  the  Oafd. 


SONNET.-TO  THE  DAISY. 
SwsR  floweret!  childhood's  chief  and  darling  toy, 

SfMirkling  Berenely  *mid  the  flaunting  grass ; 

Gem  of  the  mead,  che  mountain,  the  morass, 
Bloom  on,  till  age  or  accident  destroy. 
Or  tiny  hand  shall  pluck  thee— rude  decoy, 

Low,  lovely  wildling,  fear  not  now.    Alas  I 

Full  soon,  at  best,  Siy  fragile  glories  ] 
Daisy  I  thine  every  look  is  health  and  joy. 
Thy  very  name  is  freshnees.    Mightiest  m 

Love,  of  thy  soft  alluring  charms  avow, 
He,  most,  who  maimM  thy  beauteous  form,  and  then 

In  wove  thee  with  the  laurel  round  his  brow ; 
The  plaided  minstrel,  whose  imperial  pm. 

More  than  repaired  the  rsTage  of  his  plough ! 
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THE  RECENT  LITERATURE  OF  PAINTING  AND  BEAUTY. 


We  are  not  sure  if,  amidst  all  the 
cxitidsm  to  which  the  works  of  John 
Boakin  have  been  subjected,  there  has 
been  any  attempt,  alike  elaborate  and 
eandid,  to  estimate  his  character  as  a 
writer.  His  merits  and  demerits  as 
a  critic  (m  »^  have  been  thoroughly 
canTassed,  and  the  spirit— daring,  self- 
a^flertiDg,  contemptuous,  and  defiant 
—which  is  discovered  in  most  of  his 
works  has  been  often  characterized. 
Bat  the  cardinal  qutdities  of  his  mind 
and  style  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
eonskiere^  apart  ^m  tne  theories  he 
has  prcmiulgated,  and  the  blows  he 
has  dealt  around  him  so  vigorously  on 
an  aides,  in  the  course  of  his  Talus- 
fike  career.  And,  as  usually  happens 
to  writers  of  his  uncompromising  cha- 
racter, those  opposed  to  his  peculiar 
views  have  underrated,  and  those  pre- 
judiced in  their  favour,  have  over- 
rated his  powCTS.  It  has  fared  with 
him  in  the  field  of  art,  as  with  War- 
hurton  in  that  of  theology,  and  with 
Cobbett  in  that  of  politics, — his  pre- 
■cnce  is  constantly  proclaimed  by  a 
knot  of  intertangled  friends  and  foes, 
engaged  in  furious  contest  around 
him,  and  by  the  noise  of  heavy  strokes 
interchanged  between  them.  Where- 
ever  Ruskin  is,  there  rages  a  battle  ; 
and  we  may  call  him  the  pugilist  of 
painters.  The  domains  of  the  serene 
and  rilent  art  lose  their  serenity  and 
»le&ee,and  resound  with  the  clamours 
of  a  ring  or  a  cock-pit  Hence  flattery 
and  abuse  fluctuate  incessantly  about 
him,  tad  jiwtioe  he  has  not  yet  ob- 
tunl  We  would  desire,  before  pro- 
Vou  XXVII.- August  1858. 


ceeding  to  make  some  remarks  on  his 
and  Pl^fessor  Blackie's  theories  of  the 
beautifol,  shortly  to  estimate  his  liter- 
ary powers  and  achievements,  apart, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  accuracy  of 
his  pictorial  criticisms,  or  the  value  of 
his  pictorial  creed. 

The  literature  of  painting  can  hardly 
be  said,  as  a  whole,  to  be  very  inter- 
esting except  to  professional  men.  To 
this,  which  is,  we  fear,  the  general 
rule,  there  are,  however,  some  bril- 
liant exceptions.  There  are  those 
admirable  lectures  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, which  are  none  the  worse  that 
they  are  said  to  have  been  enriched 
by  hints  and  strokes  from  Burke's 
master-genius,  and  which  are  graceful 
as  the  artist's  own  paintings,  who  is  felt 
to  wield  the  pencil  and  the  pen  with 
the  same  spirit  and  delicacy.  More 
powerful  and  massive  in  style,  and 
profounder  and  more  suggestive  in 
thought,  are  the  writings  of  Fuseli— 
an  author  who  possesses  most  of  Rus- 
Irin's  merits,  along  with  some  of  his 
defects,— who  excels  all  pictorial 
writers,  unless  we  except  Ruskin,  in 
high-wrought  and  magnificent  pic- 
tures of  great  pictures,  as  witness  his 
description  of  the  Samsons  of  Rubens, 
and  Rembrandt,  and  who,  in  insight 
into  the  springs  of  the  terrible,  stands 
alone.  Then  there  is  Haydon,  so 
lively  and  exuberant  Next  to  Fuseli 
and  Kuskin  stands  Hazlitt,  who,  in- 
ferior far  to  both  in  culture,  in  know- 
ledge of  the  art,  and  in  copiousness  of 
imagination,  is  quite  equal  in  enthu- 
siasm, is  nearly  as  eloquent  in  a  more 
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conversational  way,  and  abounds  in 
subtler  and  more  delicate  touches. 
We  may.  perhaps,  with  considerable 
justice  call  Fuseh  tne  Michael  Angelo ; 
Buskin,  the  Rembrandt;  Reynolds, 
the  Raphael ;  and  Hazlitt,  the  Titian, 
among  the  writers  on  art ;  the  first 
excellmg  in  knotty  strength  and  giant 
muscle ;  the  second^  in  splendid  chi- 
aroscuro ;  the  third,  in  ethereal  grace  ; 
and  the  fourth,  in  richness  of  colour- 
ing. Allan  Cunninghame  belongs  to 
an  inferior  rank,  but  sways  a  bold 
and  vigorous  brush.  David  Scott  has 
written  some  remarkable  papers  in 
Blackwood  on  painting,  wnich  dis- 
cover all  his  pictorial  powers  and 
peculiarities,  his  dull  heat  of  spirit, 
nis  grand  but  gloomy  conception,  his 
sigantic  gropings  through  his  subject 
Bke  those  of  *Tne  Cyclops  in  his  cave ; 
and  the  inferiority  of  his  media  to 

<  When  they  talked  of  their  RafEaelles,  Con 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  *od  only  took  uial 

But  when  any  romantic  enthusiast  art  which  kiUeth. 
begins  to  prate  about  precipitous 
rocks,  Ruskm  whips  out  his  plumb- 
line,  and  proves  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  precipice  in  Nature.  When  this 
and  the  other  sentimental  youth  or 
maiden  falls  into  an  ecstasy  about 
Salvator*s  pines,  Ruskin  is  ready  to 
demonstrate  that  they  are  the  scrag- 
giest and  most  unnatural  things  im- 
aginable, and  that  the  artist  might 
as  well  have  used  a  tenpenny-nail  as 
a  pencil  When  Claude  is  praised, 
Ruskin  proceeds  to  show  that  we  have 
no  right  to  be  delighted  with  him 


his  mind — of  his  colouring  and  lan- 
guage to  his  feeling  and  thou^t 

Of  all  vrriters  on  art,  Ruskm  is  un- 
questionably the  most  ambitious,  the 
most  copious,  and  the  most  resolute 
in  spreading  out  the  entire  wealth  oi 
his  theories  and  ideas  before  the  pub- 
lic view.  He  aims  at  combining  sys- 
tem and  symmetry  with  poetry  ioA 
passion,  and  seems  to  be  now  the 
most  exhaustive,  and  again  the  most 
sketchy  and  trenchant  of  writere. 
Right  or  wrong,  he  is  always  con- 
vinced that  he  is  right,  and  hence  be 
alwavs  speaks  with  authority.  Stnmg 
in  what  he  deems  absolute  and  irre- 
fragable principle  there  are  no 
bounds  to  the  decision  and  dogmatic 
assurance  with  which  he  pronounces 
his  opinions.  Goldsmith  says  of  Rey- 
nolds,— 


;ioa,  and  ttuff, 

It  is  by  the  pecu- 
liar sternness  with  which,  while  re- 
quiring original  genius  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  painter,  he  yet  sets 
that  genius  to  drudge  like  a  gal%- 
slave  —  to  watch  every  aspw^  of 
nature— to  study  her  microscopical^ 
and  mathematii^y,  as  well  as  with 
romantic  admiration  and  wondering 
love — to  Anatomize  her,  though  she  be 
his  mistress— to  peep  and  botanize  on 
her  grave,  though  she  be  his  mother— 
and  by  his  constant  denunciation  of 
all  hearsays  and  vapid  generalitjes, 
and  demand  for  truth  wnile  leaving 


that  u  he  ravishes  us,  it  is  in  spite  ot    a  broad  margin  for  the  inventive  and 
truth  and  probability,  and  by  a  viola-    imaginative  powers,  that  Ruskin  has 


art  and  all  prin- 
We  feel  by  and 


tion  of  all  rules  of 
eiples  of  nature. 

bye  considerably  timid  while  walking 
through  gallery  after  gallery,  with 
such  a  strange  customer,  whose  pocket 
is  filled  with  measuring-rules,  theo- 
dolites, and  plumb-lines,  as  well  as 
with  pencils  and  paint-boxes,  who 
never  for  a  moment  hesitates  to  attack 
the  oldest  favourite,  who  is  continu- 
ally, although  without  malignity,  de- 
tracting, and  without  envy  or  effort 
disenchanting,  and  allows  no  one  to 
act  on  the  ffood  old  plan-— *to  be 
pleased  they  Know  not  why,  and  care 
not  wherefore.'  And  yet  on  the  other 
hand,  what  an  enemy  he  is  to  oold 
conventionalism  of  manner— to  set 
and  stiff  formality— to  ihaX  letter  of 


entitled  himself  to  his  wide-spread 
reputation.  The  germ,  indeed,  of  aD 
this  species  of  criticism  may  be  found 
in  preceding  writers,  and  is  nowhere 
more  admirably  stated  than  in  Burke's 
letters  to  Ba^rry  (as,  for  instanoa, 
where  he  says,  'The  same  prindpk 
which  guided  Homer  should  guide 
the  painter  in  studying  after  nature- 
He  should  attempt  to  cop^  and  not  to 
create,  and  when  his  mind  is  suf- 
ficiently stored  with  materials,  and 
his  hand  sufficiently  exercised  in 
artL  then  let  him  select  and  combine, 
and  try  to  produce  something  superior 
to  common  nature  though  oopiea  from 
it;  but  let  him  not  imagine  toi^ii^ 
he  has  covered  a  oreat  extent  of  can- 
vas with  bold  ana  hasty  sketch  he 
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has  produced  a  fine  picture  or  sublime 
composition*);  but  Kuskin  has  set 
lumaelf  to  expand,  elaborate,  and  ap> 
ply  such  principles  on  a  scale  and  in 
a  style  which  was  never  attempted  by 
an/author  before. 

That  in  the  course  of  the  wide  field 
which  our  author  has  chosen,  he  has 
oftoi  stumbled,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Sometimes  he  has  pushed  principles 
good  in  themselves  to  extravagance  ; 
and  sometimes,  while  pointing  out 
minute  defects  or  even  deep  deficien- 
cies in  popular  painters,  he  has  over- 
looked or  underrated  their  counter- 
balancing merits.  We  seem  to  hear  the 
Apennines  thundering  out  a  protest 
a^ednst  his  depreciation  of  one  who, 
amidst  all  his  carelessness,  flashi- 
ness,  and  want  of  accuracy  in  details^ 
▼as  as  assuredly  their  painter  and 
poet,  as  Christopher  North  was  the 
painter  and  poet  of  the  Grampians— 
Salvator  Kc»a.  Indeed,  the  charges 
Buskin  brings  against  the  Italian 
painter  have  sometimes  been  brought 
agunst  the  Scottish  poet  Wilson 
vas  no  Pre-Raphaelite,  and  in  literal 
aecoiacy  of  description  has  been  sur- 
passed by  many  inferior  men,  and 
perhaps  be  might  have  been  a  greater 
vriter  had  he  combined  minute  finish 
with  transcendent  fcxtse  :  but  we  must 
take  him,  and  take  Balvator,  and 
take  all  irre^^ular  genius  as  we  find  it, 
and  permit  it  to  paint  as  the  meteor 
or  the  lightning  paints  the  forest  or 
the  mountain,  D^  sudden  bursts  of 
^endour,  in  which  generally  one  or 
two  main  objects  are  selected  to  be 
iUmninated  or  to  be  consumed.  Mr. 
Buskin  is,  indeed,  led  by  his  theory  to 
give  an  undue  preference  to  such 
▼riten  as  Worderworth.  Undoubted- 
lyt  in  minute,  loving,  and  lingering 
kaowledee  of  nature,  the  great  poet 
of  the  Likes  has  no  superior ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Aird,  none  in 
oor  day  that  even  approach  him.  But 


to  sacrifice  to  his  manes  the  names  of 
Thomson,  Coleridge,  Wilson,  Shelley, 
and  Byron,  who,  capable  at  times  of 
strokes  quite  as  startlingly  simple  and 
natural  as  any  in  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads' 
or  the  *  Excursion,*  indulge  habitually 
in  a  freer,  bolder,  and  broader  manner. 
Mr.  Ruskin  seems  to  us  to  forget  that 
there  are  cases  in  which  both  painters 
and  poets  tell  their  tales,  and  pamt  their 
scenes  best,  bv  a  certain  glorious  gene- 
rality, through  which  special  beauty  is 
wisely  sacrificed  to  a  great  wide  eftect 
Thus,  Byron  and  Wilson  have  both 
acted  in  describing  simset,  the  one  in 
'  Childe  Harold,'  and  the  other  in  the 
Lights  and  Shadows,  Wordsworth 
would  have  painted,  although,  of 
course,  with  enthusiastic  admiration 
as  well  as  unearthly  accuracy,  a  sun- 
set which  he  had  actually  witnessed 
amongst  the  Cumberland  mountains  ; 
and  not  a  dot  of  blue  sky  peeping 
stealthily  through  the  overoeaiing 
clouds,  and  not  a  stripe  of  evanish- 
ing colour,  and  not  an  aerial  tower, 
or  castle,  or  giant's  head,  or  mountain, 
or  fish,  or  bml,  suddenly  flushing  and 
fading  in  the  west,  would  be  omitted 
in  his  description.  All  that  his  eye 
had  seen  would  be  there,  and  all,  too, 
enhanced  and  farther  glorified  by  the 
power  of  imagination.  But  it  would 
oe  his  sunset,  not  sunset  in  general, 
that  would  be  represented ;  and  such 
a  sunset  as  no  eye  would  ever  behold 
again,  and  which,  in  all  its  minutise  of 
detail,  probably  no  eye  but  Words- 
worth's had  ever  carefully  observed 
before.  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand, 
selects  the  grand  general  features  of  a 
sunset:  'the  vast  black  bars,'  'the 
masses  of  golden  cloud,'  the  *  glow  of 
fire  which  bums  without  consuming, 
and  in  which  the  clouds  and  mountain- 
tops  are  but  as  embers ;'  and  every  one 
remembers  that  he  has  seen  this  splen- 
did scene  a  thousand  times,  although 
he  never  could  have  so  described  it 
Take,again,  Byron's  celebrated  passage : 


we  are  not  prepared,  on  this  accoimt, 

*  The  moon  h  up»  and  yet  it  is  not  night, 
Stintet  dividee  the  aky  with  her— a  sea 
Of  glory  ttreanu  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friali's  mountains.    Heaven  b  free 
Of  clouds  ;  but  of  all  colours  seems  to  be 
Melted  to  the  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity  ; 
While,  oo  the  other  hano,  meek  Dian*s  crest 
Floats  through  the  aiure  air^  an  island  of  the  blest.' 

Some  might  faetidionsly  say,  'This    thing  Italian  in  it  exc^t  the  mere 
»  eloquent  writing  ;  but  there  is  no-    words  "Alpine"and"Friuli;"  it  nmafct 
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Scotland*  And  this,  we  reply,  is  its 
fflory.  Every  Scotchman,  W  elahman, 
Norwegian,  all,  in  short,  that  have 


seen  the  sun  going  down  over  a  chain 
of  blue  mountains,  instantly  realize 
the  picture,  and  abstracting  from  it 
the  slender  foreign  framework,  hang 
it  up  in  the  halls  of  their  own  imagi- 
nation, as  the  perfect  representation 
of  an  old  famiUar  sisht.  And  some 
of  those  painters,  whom  Ruskin  so 
unsparingly  condemns,  have  acted  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  principle  with  the 
poet&  and  their  works  have  been  more 
widely  popular  in  consequence. 

In  keeping  with  these  views,  we 
have  pleasure  in  quoting  the  follow- 
ing excellent  remarks  from  Professor 
Blackie ; — 'As  all  nature  is  full  of  ex- 

Sressiveness,  and  notwithstanding  the 
espotic  sway  of  general  types,  every 
special  thiog  has  its  own  special  points 
of  expression,  it  follows  that  the  imi- 
tator of  nature  must  know  to  re- 
g resent  not  merely  her  general  types, 
ut  the  endless  variety  of  special 
modifications  of  these  types,  so  far  as 
they,  by  malformation  or  misfortune, 
may  not  have  sunk  down  into  the 
domain  of  the  ugly.  He  must  know, 
^erefore,  not  merely  to  represent  a 
rock,  but  a  granite  rock,  and  a  sand- 
stone rock,  and  a  marble  quarry  ;  not 
merely  a  man,  but  a  German,  and  an 
Englishman,  and  a  Frenchman.  But 
though  he  must  know  all  this,  it  does 
by  no  means  follow  that  he  must  on 
every  occasion  use  it.  Propriety  may 
often  require  that  those  pomts  in  the 
individual  which  most  strongly  mark 
him  out  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  the 
striking  points  of  his  expression  as  an 
individual,  should  be  subordinated  to 
the  general  idea  of  the  type  to  which 
he  beloncs,  or  altogether  omitted. . . . 
The  head  of  ChriBt  ought  not  to  be 
the  head  of  a  Jew  ;  for  we  are  repre- 
senting the  Saviour  of  men,  not  the 
Saviour  of  the  Jews. ...  If  the  idea 
of  Nature,  under  the  gusty  forces  of  a 
storm,  is  the  main  conception  which 
the  landscape  painter  wishes  to  repre- 
sent, the  mere  special  character  of  a 
rocl^  in  some  subordinate  part  of  the 
picture,  is  a  matter  that  counts  no- 
thing in  the  effect  which  the  work  is 
meant  to  produce,  and,  therefore,  need 
not  be  curiously  elaborated.'  Apply 
these  principles  to  the  above  descnp- 


tion  of  the  sunset.  There  mi^ht  be 
certain  Italian  individualities  m  the 
scene  Byron  saw,  but  it  was  not  these 
that  struck  his  imagination,  or  that 
he  was  anxious  to  represent  to  his 
readers^  and  hence  he  passes  them 
by  in  sdence,  and  shows  us  iDstead, 
what  may  seen  in  many  a  clime,  the 
moon  with  a  single  star  at  her  side, 
the  blue  mountams,  and  the  'vast 
Iris  of  the  west,'  forming  a  triumphal 
arch  over  the  passage  of  the  day  into 
the  eternal  past 

Ruskin  repeatedly  intimates,  al- 
though generally  vih  rosa,  his  ctm- 
tempt  for  John  Martin,  and  probably, 
so  far  as  pictorial  accuracy  and  finin 
go,  he  may  be  correct  On  these 
points,  we  have  no  right  to  contradict 
him.  But  surely  it  is  either  prcuu- 
dioe,  or  the  force  of  a  peculiar  theory, 
which  blinds  him  to  Martin's  tran- 
scendent merits  as  a  man  of  imagiiia- 
tion ;  to  the  daring  originality  of  his 
conception:  to  the  tet^ibil  vioL  the 
Ph9ethon-like  yet  unfailing  ana  un- 
faltering  path  ne  pursues,  through  all 
the  signs  of  heaven  and  extra  JUtm- 
mantia  mcenia  mundi;  to  the  mono- 
tony which  in  him  becomes  only  the 
necessary  mode  of  an  immeaaiirable 
force,  the  monotone  of  ocean,  or  the 
mountain  tempest ;  to  his  unearthtj 
architectiu^  which  seems  vast  and 
aeriaL  as  if  formed  by  the  hnxek  of 
the  blast,  and  yet  solid  as  the  ever- 
lasting granite ;  to  the  flash  of  light- 
ning wmch  comes  in  as  of  its  own 
accord  into  aU  his  pictures,  crying 

*  Here  I  am  !*  to  such  Droad-canrassM 
and  brilliant  works  as  his  *  Belshai- 
zar's    Feast,'    *  Nineveh,'    and    the 

*  Deluge,'  which,  with  all  their  faults- 
faults  which,  as  much  as  their  beauties, 
stamped  the  master — took  the  puUic 
imagmation  by  storm,  and  left  their 
detractors  sneering  and  writhing  in 
the  dust ;  and  to  the  irresistible  im- 
pression given  by  all  his  paintingB— 

Here  is  a  man-diild,  full  of  the  god, 
half  mad  with  the  divine  a^tns, 
blasted  with  celestial  fire,  sincere  and 
simple  as  one  of  the  elements  of  nature 
themselves.'  Are  we  to  rob  ourselves 
of  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  connected 
with  the  pictures  and  the  genius  of 
such  a  man,  on  account  of  some  mis- 
takes in  the  shape  or  colour  of  the 
foam  of  his  world-drowning  billows  1 
or  because  his  forked  flashes,  dividing 
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veils  of  temples,  garlanding  heads  of 
iko^  shedmng  disastrous  day  on  the 
brow  of  Bekhazzar,  or  heralding  the 
adrent  of  the  Avenging  Judge  of  aU, 
hare  not  the  necessary  number  of 
JAGS,  or  are  somewhat  more  or  less 
BLUE  than  the  lightnings  of  nature  ? 
Mark !  let  us  say  again,  John  Martin, 
as  well  as  Salvator,  would  probably 
haTe  been  a  greater  man,  haa  he  ful- 
filled all  the  ordinary  artistic  condi- 
tjons— but  haitd  omnia  possumus  om- 
nft;  and  even  had  he  been  greater, 
he  would  have  been  less  extraordinary; 
he  might  have  been  a  Eaphael  or 
Titian,  but  would  not  have  been  John 
Martin,  doing  his  own  lonely  work, 
following  his  own  lofty  and  perilous 
walk,  and  destined  to  exercise  for  all 
time  to  come  his  own  noble  tyranny 
of  power  over  the  human  imagination. 
We  know  not  if  we  express  the 
general  sentiment,  but  certainly  we 
state  onr  own,  founded  on  a  recent 
carefdl,  and  on  the  whole,  admiring 
pernsal  of  Ruskin's  works,  when  we 
say,  that  a  large  proportion  of  his 
didactic  and  theoretic  writing  is  forced 
and  Mse,  and  contrasts  strikingly  with 
the  descriptive  parts.  Not  that  there 
is  any  deficiency  in  knowledge  or  in 
acQteness,  or  in  vigour  of  speculative 
power ;  quite  the  reverse ;  but  although 
he  often  sounds  the  depths,  it  is  by  an 
effort^  and  he  returns  panting  from  the 
lounge.  You  see  an  ardent,  ambitious, 
adventurous,  and  imaginative  mind, 
inverting  its  natural  exercise,  and  in- 
rtetd  of  soaring  toward  the  ether,  div- 
ing in  the  ocean,  but  not  being  quite 
80  much  at  home  as  is  the  sea-eagle  in 
both  elements.  His  preliminary  state- 
ffleiit  of  principles,  even  where  these 
we  indisputable,  is  always  dry,  un- 
penetrated  by  a  particle  of  the  poetry 
m  his  nature,  and  only  distinguished 
from  mathematical  axioms,  and  proved 
to  be  tiie  author's,  by  the  dogmatism 
vhidi  sometimes  offensively  mingles 
▼ith  it,  uid  which  suggests  the  in- 
eongraous  thought  of  Euclid  in  a  pas- 
«KHL  You  feel  certain,  that  the  princi- 
ples so  steraly  and  an^ly  announced, 
nave  been  mastered  tnvttd  Minervd, 
voA  that  the  author,  as  a  teacher,  is 
somewhat  out  of  his  element.  But 
the  moment  that  he  opens  the  window 
<^  his  sdioohroom,  and  lets  in  the 
fresh  breath  of  the  summer  breeze 
M*d  the  summer  roses,— the  moment 


that  he  oomes  within  the  fine  contagion 
of  a  great  picture,  or  that  the  memory 
of  a  mountain  scene  in  the  Highlandis 
or  amongst  the  Alps  comes  back  upon 
him,  his  asperities  are  smoothed  down, 
he  becomes  half-inspired,  he  forgets 
himself,  he  forgets  his  opponents,  he 
forgets  even  his  cherished  theories, 
and  his  genius  goes  off  in  a  long  and 
generous  burst  of  enthusiasm. 

Such  portentous  passages,  or  rather 
sentences— for  his  greatest  passages 
are  generally  comprised  in  single  sen- 
tences, which  threaten  never  to  end — 
are  those  on  Turner's  picture  of  the 
*  Slave  Ship,*  on  Milton  s  *  Contest  of 
Death  and  Satan,*  on  Tintoret's  'Last 
Judgment,'  on  the  old  church  at 
Calais,  and  a  hundred  more,  which, 
for  length  and  brilliance  combined, 
are  only  paralleled  in  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Burke,  and  the  Noctes^  and  for  num- 
ber in  Jeremy  Taylor  alone.  But  as 
we  said,  that  when  he  comes  up  from 
his  uncongenial  depths,  he  relieves 
himself  by  panting,  so  when  he  de- 
scends from  his  beloved  tJsnsl  alti- 
tudes, he  varies  his  enjoyment  by 
pouncing  upon  his  enemies.  He  shows 
that  his  wing  is  imwearied,  by  the 
fury  with  which  he  employs  his  talons 
in  rending  and  tearing  those  who  were 
perhaps  taking  undue  liberties  in  his 
absence,  and  saying,  it  might  be,  like 
those  men  of  old :  As  for  this  soaring 
spirit,  we  wot  not  what  has  become 
of  him.'  Never  is  he  so  dangerous  to 
the  Ebonies,  and  the  minor  Academi- 
cians, et  hoc  omne  aenus,  as  when  he 
has  newly  finished  his  boldest  flights 
of  description  and  panegyria  Never 
is  he  less  merciful,  than  when  he  has 
just  proved  himself  to  be  most  power* 
fuL 

Such  passages  as  these  rise  above 
minute  and  carping  criticism.  His 
principles  have  been  again  and  again 
assailed,  and  he  has  often  been  con- 
victed of  very  gross  inconsistencies,  of 
log[ical  blunders,  and  of  one-sided  and 
unjust  criticisms,  but  his  pictures  of 
scenes  and  of  favourite  paintings  carry 
you  away  in  a  whirlwind.  Your  pen- 
arrows  (frop  out  of  your  hands,  or  are 
scattered  like  the  chaff  of  the  threshing 
floor,  as  he  hurries  you  on.  In  genera^ 
his  greatest  effects  are  produced  in 
describing  sublime  and  terrible  objects, 
such  as  the  ocean  in  storm,  the  tre- 
mendou*  peak   of  t^^^,%^J^(^^Q 
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Alpine  Bummits,  where  the  spleDjiour 
of  everlastinff  snow  only  produitn)  a 
ffhastly  cheenulneaB,  and  a  corpee-like 
beauty,  and  the  great  day  of  Ood 
Almighty,  with  the  roused  river  of 
His  wrath,  awakened  from  the  ice  of 
six  thousand  years,  and  sweeping  sin 
and  earth,  and  moon  and  stars,  like 
bubbles  on  its  current,  into  the  yawn- 
ing gulf  of  Tartarus.  Such  scenes 
are  apparently  most  suited  to  his  own 
turn  of  thought  and  imagination ;  but 
he  is  often  as  beautiful  as  he  is  sub- 
lime, as  witness  his  account  of  Land- 
seer's  *  Shepherd's  Last  Mourner,' 
which  seems  quite  as  good  as  the 
IHcture.  His  famous  descriptions  of 
the  deaths  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron,  are, 
notwithstanding  their  subjects,  rather 
exqiiisitely  beautiful  and  tender,  than 
grand  and  terrible.  He  does  not  come 
up,  we  think,  to  the  ideal  of  Aaron, 
the  High  Priest  so  long  the  minister 
of  Death,  divinely  told  that  he  must 
become  His  victim,  and  be  sacrificed 
upon  Mount  Hor,  as  upon  an  altar ; 
— of  the  three  persons,  Aaron,  Moses, 
and  Eleazar,  going  up  the  mountain, 
the  first  distinguished  by  his  priestly 
habit,  as  a  victim  byfiowersand  fiUeteL 
clad  in  the  mitre  and  the  ephod,  and 
the  fine  linen,  and  the  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  those  bells  which  erst  when 
heard  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  told 
of  his  life,  but  which  now  seem  sound- 
ing the  signal  for  Death  to  meet  him 
on  the  summit,  and  whose  tinkle, 
lessening  up  the  mountain,  strikes 
like  a  death-watch  in  the  ear  of  the 
people  of  the  great  congregation,  as- 
sembled before  their  tents  to  trace  the 
progress,  and  to  witness  the  event ; 
not  amurmur  or  a  groan  heard  through- 
out them  all,  but  millions  weeping  in 
silence ;— of  the  calm,  majestic,  unin- 
terrupted, and  unrevertea  steps  with 
which  the  three  pursue  their  journey, 
talking,  it  may  be,  of  that  Promised 
Land,  which  one  of  them  is  never  to 
see,  which  another  is  to  see  from  a 
peak  of  Moab,  and  which  the  third 
only  is  to  enter,  or  talking  of  that 
better  country,  to  which  the  first  is  so 
near ;— of  the  easer  look  cast  forward 
by  Aaron  toward  the  top  of  the  hill, 
as  if  he  expected  to  see  the  Angel  of 
Death  waiting  for  him  there  ;~of  the 
gaining  of  liie  summit,  and  finding  all 
empty,  and  sternly  silent,  the  victim 
there,  but  no  wood  and  no  fire  for  the 


offering;  one  mighty  SacrifioeraiTiyed, 
but  the  other  not  yet  come  to  keep 
the  dread  engagement ; — of  the  view 
from  the  mount  of  ten  thousand  times 
ten    thousand,  torn,    rent,  serrated, 
and  savage  hills  st^dlng  up  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  catastrophe  which  is  at 
hand ;  not  a  blade  of  grass,  or  drop  of 
water  in  view,  nothing  but  a  bare  and 
blasted  wilderness  of  sand  and  stone, 
and  thunder-split  crag,  as  if  a  flood  of 
fire  had  crossed,  torn,  and  tortured 
it  all  into  the  similitude  of  Hell ; — of 
the  last  glance  cast  by  Aaron  to  the 
camp,  and  the  multitude  far,  far  be- 
low, a  glance  speaking  of  sorrow  some- 
what, of  remorse  somewhat  since  it 
is  owing  to  his  sin  at  Meriban  that  he 
is  dying  so  soon,  and  dying  here ;  but 
speaking  more   still   of  submission, 
confidence,  and  hope ; — of  the  slow  and 
solemn  manner  in  which  the  hand  of 
Moses,  although  the  younger  brother, 
tenderly,  like  a  mother  her  babe  at 
eventide,  strips  him  of  his  garments  ; 
— of  the  high  priest,  clothed  now  only 
with  his  long  grey  hair,  as  is  that 
ardent  sim  overhead  with   his    old 
beams,  laving  himself  down  upon  the 
hill,  watcningwith  an  eye  of  love  and 

Eride  his  son  Eleazar,  as  Moses  arraya 
imwith  ephod,  and  linen,  and  breast- 
plate, and  mitre,  and  as  the  bright 
rays  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  flaah 
for  the  la^it  time  upon  his  dim  and 
dying  eye,  blessing  his  noble  son,  whose 
ornament  they  are  henceforth  to  be, 
and  blessing  the  brother  with  whom 
he  has  so  long  held  sweet  counsel,  and 
united  in  marvellous  achievement ; — 
and  then,  fixing  his  look  upwards,  as 
if  waiting  for  the  advent,  and  the 
dart  of  his  Adversary  who  comes  not, 
but  instead,  there  is  heard  a  still  small 
voice,  saying,  *Oome  up  hither !'  and 
lo !  a  dead  body  lies  on  the  granite  of 
Mount  Hor,  and  a  living  soul,  suddenly 
clothed  by  the  hands  of  angehs  with 
robes  that  shall  never  be  stripped 
away,  has  joined  the  great  assembly 
in  the  heavens.  '  Aaron  dies  at  the 
word  of  the  Lord,'  and  Moses  and 
Eleazar,  tearless  as  the  cra^  yet  sub- 
dued as  the  prostrate  plam  at  their 
feet,  return  down  the  mountain,  and 
the  people  who  had  in  part  wit- 
nessed the  scene,  break  out  into  clam- 
orous sorrow,  and  mourn  for  Aaron 
thirty  daya 
Moses  on  Pisgah,  presents  in  some 
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poiBtfi  a  still  more  Btriking  object  to 
the  imaginatioiL  We  regard  hinL  as 
ve  do  8ome  strong  swimmer,  who  has 
for  long  hours  striven  to  gain  a  fair 
shore,  toe  sight  of  which,  as  he  rose 
on  the  billow,  had  nerved  and  cheered 
him  in  his  struggles,  but  who  is  only 
able  to  reach  a  little  islet,  whence  he 
has  a  clearer  view  of  the  desired  land, 
when  his  strength  fails  hini,  and  the 
recurring  wave  sweeps  him  away. 
Such  a  tantalizing,  yet  inspiring  view, 
h«s  Moses  of  Canaan.  There  it  spreads 
out  its  waves  of  *milk  and  honey  ;* 
yonder  is  Eshcol,  with  all  its  grapes, 
a  few  of  which  he  had  seen,  so  large 
as  to  he  borne  on  a  staflf ;  yonder  the 
dties  of  the  Amorites,  walled  up  to 
heaven,  so  tempting  to  the  eye  of  one 
who,  tnongh  old,  is  still  at  heart  a 
warrior ;  yonder  a  hundred  hills,  Car- 
mel,  Tabor,  and  the  rest,  islanded 
amidst  plains  of  fertility,  and  groves 
of  beauty;  yonder  the  fields  where 
lowed  the  cattle  of  Jacob,  and  the 
high  places  where  smoked  the  altars 
of  Abraham ;  yonder  Jericho  with  its 
palms,  the  Lake  of  Galilee  with  its 
hhie  waters,  and  Lebanon  with  its 
cedars  and  clouds.  And  between  him 
and  all  this,  there  stretches  only  a 
step,  and  runs  only  a  river.  But  mat 
step  he  cannot  take,  and  that  river  he 
caimot  cross.  He  must  first  die  ;  and 
die,  not  like  Aaron,  in  the  society  of 
hrother  and  son,  but  die  alone,  on  an 
alien  hill,  and  die  with  that  un- 
HTalled  prospect  fading  away  for  ever 
from  his  view.  And  yet  Moses  mur- 
mnrB  not,  but  bows  his  head,  and 
pes  m)  the  ghost ;  and  that  Fisgah 
lormg  for  him,  does  it  not  ?  a  grander 
bier  than  Sinai  in  the  day  of  its  dark- 
new  and  glory  would  have  been  ;  and 
even  had  negone  up  with  the  Ancient 
One  when  He  returned  with  a  shout, 
and  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  to 
His  high  abode,  Moses  would  not  have 
been  more  honoured,  than  when  God 
ohises  his  eyes  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  attencLs,  a  solitary  mourner,  at 
his  obsequies,  Himself  too  burying 
him  in  a  secret  vale  of  Moab,  over 
•gainst  Beth-Peor. 

Such  descriptions  (conceived  before 
reading  Ruskm's),  we  ^ive  not  in  any 
spirit  of  vain  competition,  but  simply 
to  express  a  different  ideal  Whether 
with  thorough  success  or  not,  Ruskin 
*l^»yB  grapples  with  gusto  and  power 


to  Scripture  themes,  and  we  some- 
times fancy  that  had  he  mounted  the 
pulpit,  instead  of  grasping  the  pencil, 
he  might  have  become  the  modem 
Bossuet  among  preachers.  One  of  his 
avowed  objects  has  been  to  consecrate 
the  pictorial  art,  and  to  show  the 
sacredness  of  natural  objects.  Here, 
as  usual  with  him,  he  pushes  a 
truth  too  far,  or  rather  conlounils  an 
angle  with  a  circle.  All  we  can  say 
justly  of  nature  is,  that  she  is  inno- 
cent, not  that  she  is  holy ;  that  she  is 
large,  not  that  she  is  infinite ;  that 
she  is  beautiful,  sublime,  sincere,  ter- 
rible, and  mysterious,  not  that  she  is 
divine ;  and  that  so  far  as  her  infor- 
mation goes,  she  only  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Demiurge,  hardly  of  a 
Supreme  God  whose  name  is  Love. 
Even  the  beauty  of  nature,  great  as 
it  is,  does  not  satisfy  the  soul  Man, 
as  Irving  truly  says,  passes  through 
her  grandest  scenes,  *  panting  rather 
than  satisfied.'  Her  contradictions  and 
controversies  are  endless.  The  con- 
versions produced  by  her  fine  land- 
scapes are  as  short-lived  as  they  are 
apocryphal ;  her  power  is  not  omni- 
potence; her  skill  is  not  wisdom  in 
the  highest  sense ;  her  love  is  little 
more  than  vague  liking;  her  loveli- 
ness is  in  a  great  measure  illusion ; 
and  the  principles  on  which  she  is 
supposed  to  rest,  are,  when  stripped 
of  the  foliage  of  fancy,  and  the  light 
of  the  human  heart,  found  to  be  cold 
and  wintry  in  feeling,  and  mechanical 
in  construction.  One  growl  of  Car- 
lyle's  we  have  seen  elsewhere  quoted, 
as  a  sufficient  reply  to  Ruskin  s  rav- 
ing about  the  religion  of  nature : 
'We  want  something  better  than 
grass.'  And  what  else  but  a  gospel 
of  grass  does  our  eloauent  author 
preach  ]— a  gospel  in  wnich  there  is 
no  reference  to  man's  state  as  a  fallen 
being;  no  reference  to  redemption 
through  Christ :  no  hint  of  a  future 
world  or  of  a  judgment  to  come.  That 
Ruskin  believes  m  all  these  doctrines 
we  know,  but  assuredly  it  is  not  from 
nature  he  has  learned  them,  and  it  is 
well  that  nature  has  not  taught  him 
all  that  is  the  reverse.  Apart  from  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  echoing  and  giving 
authority  to  the  deepest  intuitions 
of  the  human  heart,  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  mere  nature  by  Marcion, 
or  Voltaire,  or  Emerson,  all  differing 
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widely  from  each  other,  are  yet  all 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  '  (Gospel  of 
Grass,  Granite,  and  Glaciers,  accord- 
ing to  John  Ruskin.' 

In  several  parts  of  his  works,  he 
sets  himself  elaborately  to  show  that 
what  we  caU  useless  and  barren  moun- 
tains, are  highly  instrumental  to  man's 
comfort  and  advantage,  as  well  as  sug- 
gestive to  his  thought  and  stimulating 
to  his  imagination.  All  this  is  true 
and  undeniable,  but  it  at  most  only  dis- 
proves malevolence ;  it  hardly  proves 
oenevolence,  since  the  beings  whose 
uses  are  so  subserved  are  a  detestably 
false  and  guilty  race,  and  since  little 
or  nothing  is  done  by  these  mountains, 
or  the  streams  which  descend  from 
them,  or  the  beautiful  prospects  which 
they  open  up,  for  the  moral  improve- 
ment and  regeneration  of  their  in- 
habitants. Notwithstanding  all  the 
'  divine  meanings*  and  far-stretching 
purposes  of  nature's  hills  and  dales,  it 
were  not  diflScult  to  show  that  for  all 
that  they  prove  to  the  contrary,  this 
earth  is  httle  better  than  a  magni- 
ficent madhouse^  since  bedlams  are 
often  as  splendidly  fitted  up  as  if  men, 
like  the  Turks,  thought  maniacs  demi- 
gods ;  little  better  than  a  vast  infir- 
mary, since  these  establishments  of 
sickness  and  decay  often  sparkle  with 
splendid  turrets^  and  are  ornamented 
with  quaint  devices ;  little  better  than 
a  gorgeous  Pandemonium,  since  there, 
according  to  Milton,  are  mountains  of 
the  loftiest  height,  and  palaces  of  the 
most  imposing  magnitude. 

From  Kuskm's  grand  over-estimate 
of  nature  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  of 
nature's  purpose  altogether,  springs 
his  mistake  as  to  the  divinity  of  art 
That  art  can  illustrate  the  divine  is 
unquestionable,  and  the  greatest  ar- 
tists have  been  those  who  have  paint- 
ed scriptural  subjects,  as  Michael  An- 
felo,  Leonardo  I)a  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Hake,  and  Martin.  That  art  can  do 
much  to  impress  such  moral  meanings 
and  lessons  as  are  in  nature  and  m 
human  history,  is  also  certain ;  but 
that  art  can  develop  new  spiritual 
ideas  of  much  importance  from  na- 
ture, that  art  is  ever  in  any  strict 
sense  a  revelation  from  G^od,  we  do 
not  believe,  on  the  plain  ground  that 
if  art  be  nature's  handmaid,  she  must 
not  be  elevated  above  her  mistress; 
that  if  art  be  represented  as  man's 


mind,  standing  on  tiptoe  and  oopyios 
nature's  features,  she  can  never  staoa 
80  high  or  have  so  conmianding  a  pro- 
spect as  her  original ;  or  if.  on  the 
other  hand,  it  be  contendeo,  as  we 
think  it  may  truly,  that  the  mind  w 
higher  than  natiire,  or,  to  use  Bacon's 
language,  that  the  world  is  inferior  to 
the  soul,  still  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  even  the  unaided  soul  can  make 
any  adequate  revelation  of  God  to 
man.  No !  art  and  genius  must,  on 
such  subjects,  return  sighing  back  an 
echo  of  nature's  sorrowful  exclama- 
tion. *  Not  in  me ;'  and  come  and  sit, 
if  tney  be  wise,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

From  his  exaggerated  views  of  na- 
ture and  art,  have  sprung  Raskin's 
avowed  preference  of  the  Jmddle  Ages, 
although  he  has  not  shown  that  these 
ages  of  triumphant  religious  art  re- 
vealed any  new  theological  truA, 
although  he  dare  not  den^r  that 
mediaeval  painting  and  architecture 
did  a  great  deal  to  darken  the  pore 
light  of  revelation,  and  to  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  Christ ;  and  althou^  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  to  use  Alfred 
Vaughan's  words,  *  that  religious  art 
may  become  an  easy  substitute  for 
religious  life,  and  that  it  is  modi 
easier  for  a  man  to  put  his  religion 
into  a  window  than  into  his  conduct* 
This  theory  of  the  religion  of  art  has 
led  him,  too,  into  preposterous  con- 
clusions about  the  moral  and  religiooB 
condition  of  individual  painters— con- 
clusions often  diametncally  opposed 
to  facts,  and  almost  {dways  founded 
upon  hasty  generalizations.  Were  he 
applying  the  same  swift  and  summanr 
mode  of  judging  character  from  writ- 
ings of  poets  (as  indeed  be  has  occa- 
sionally done),  what  strange  work  he 
might  make  with  their  morale! 
Thomson  would  seem  an  *  ethereal 
mildness,'  a  soft  gazelle-eyed  enthu- 
siast, instead  of  a  fat,  good-natured, 
lazy  sensualist,  with  a  fine  genius  8om^ 
how  attached  to  his  nature  ;  Christo- 
pher Smart,  another  'David,'  instead 
of  a  poor  debauchee,  maddened  hy 
drink  into  inspiration  :  Coleridge  a 
shadowy  phantom,  half-philosoph/, 
half-poetry,  and  no  flesh,  instead  of 
the  most  self-indulgent  of  men ;  and 
Shelley  the  keeper  of  a  refined  species 
of  harem,  instead  of  a  man  of  austere 
and  self-denying  habits.    Of  course, 
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fipom  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  paint- 
ing, coupled  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
letiud  histonr  of  the  painter  or^  poet, 
we  can  gather  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  moral  character ;  but  it 
is  extremely  dangerous  as  well  as  un- 
just to  radge  from  their  works  alone. 
No  «wi  or  series  of  xoorks  ever  ftiUy 
repealed  either  the  intellect  or  the  heart 
of  a  man  of  real  genius^  who  is  always 
at  once  better  and  worse,  stronger  and 
weaker,  than  his  writings.  Partly 
from  his  theory  of  natural  sacredness, 
ind  partly  from  his  own  very  peculiar 
idiosyncracrjr,  Rusk  in  does  less  than 
justice  to  the  sensuous  school  of  pain- 
ters and  writers.  This  is  rCally,  how- 
ever, inconsistent  with  his  notion  that 
natiffe  is  a  divine  teacher,  since  un- 
questionably she  has  her  sensuous  as 
weU  as  her  ethereal  lessons ;  and  why, 
many  will  say,  if  her  authority  be 
ultimate,  not  follow  her  in  the  one  as 
well  as  in  the  other  1  Here,  of  course, 
we  are  obliged  to  discriminate.  Na- 
ture is  often  sensuous,  but  never  sen- 
soal ;  her  sensuousness  like  her  spiri- 
toali^  is  innocent,  although  not  divine, 
and  the  painter  or  poet  who,  however 
ridi  in  colouring,  avoids  voluptuous- 
ness, and  never  *  oversteps  the  mo- 
(2n^  of  nature'  even  while  he  despises 
pndeiy,  deserves  commendation,  and 
18  not  to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a 
mere  satyr  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand. 

G<»r^uB  as  Ruskin's  style  in  general 
is,  he  IS  sometimes  exceedingly  simple 
in  his  strength  ;  and  probably  the  best 
passage  in  all  his  works  is  his  brief 
aeconnt  of  Turner  in  his  Edinburgh 
lectnres— a  passage  which  in  its  direct 
dealing,  subdued  tone,  yet  warm  and 
generous  feeHns,  ranks  with  Jef&ey's 
panegyric  on  Watt,  Scott's  extempore 
aiticSi  on  the  death  of  Byron,  Carlyle's 
brief  sketch  of  Edward  Irving,  and 
ferier^s  recent  account  of  Sir  William 
HamiHon,  amongst  those  happy  post- 
homous  tributes  which,  in  little  more 
tlian  the  compass  of  a  funeral  card, 
bring  out  all  tne  main  features  of  the 
character  of  the  Dlustrious  dead,  and 
do  infinite  honour  to  the  living. 

From  Ruskin*s  ideas  of  nature,  one 
Bfight  easily  have  inferred  to  which 
side  of  the  great  contest  about  the 
beautiful  he  would  incline.  Holding 
nature's  superiority  to  man's  mind, 
be  is  led  to  reject  the  theory  that 
beauty  lies  principally  in  association 


or  imagination,  and  to  hold  that  there 
are  eternal  principles  of  beauty.  And 
yet  in  various  portions  of  his  writings, 
he  allows  imagination  a  certain  prero- 
gative of  selection  and  discretion  ;  and 
what  indeed  is  what  he  calls  *  imagi- 
nation penetrative,'  but  man's  power 
of  penetrating  into  the  essence  of  na- 
ture's works,  and  then  proceeding  to 
throw  that  essence  into  new,  bolder, 
and  more  beautiful  forms  ?  The  gene- 
ral tone  of  his  works,  however,  is 
opposed  to  what  is  called  the  Scoteh 
theory  of  beauty,  and  in  this  he  has 
been  lately  joined  by  Professor  Blackie, 
who,  with  characteristic  energy,  intre- 
pidity, and  rapidity,  has  given  the 
world  his  mind  on  the  subject,  and 
who,  if  he  rivals  not  Ruskin  in  splen- 
dour of  imagination,  excels  him  in 
Greek  lore,  and  emulates,  if  not  eclipses 
him,  in  the  fierce  contempt  he  showers 
upon  his  opponents,  and  in  the  some- 
wnat  offensive  arrogance  with  which 
he  states  his  own  opinions.  We  pro- 
pose to  close  this  paper  by  saying 
something  about  the  question  of  the 
beautiful,  but  ere  doing  so,  have  a  few 
words  of  friendly  rebuke  to  bestow 
upon  Professor  Blackie,  highly  as  we 
honour  him  as  an  able  and  honest, 
and  love  him  as  a  warm-hearted  im- 
pulsive man.  In  the  first  place,  his 
tone  to  the  eminent  writers  of  the 
Scotch  school  is  really  *  too  bad.'  It 
is  brave  in  him,  indeed,  residing  in 
Edinburgh,  to  beard  the  popular  over- 
estimate which  still  prevails  there  of 
Lord  Jeffrey,  but  surely  he  goes  too 
far  on  the  other  side.  And  whatever 
be  his  opinions  as  to  the  theory,  he 
should  have  praised  far  more  the  exe- 
cution of  the  essay  on  *  Beauty,'  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  delectable 
pieces  of  writing  in  the  English 
language,  and  which,  let  us  hint,  will 
be  readf  and  admired  after  the  '  Three 
Lectures'  on  the  same  subject  are  for- 
gotten. Then  how  wofully  he  under- 
rates the  exquisite  subtlety,  the  refined 
taste,  the  lively  eloquence,  the  learn- 
ing, the  tenderness,  the  acuteness,  and 
the  fancy  of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  and 
speaks  as  if  his  *  Lectures'  consisted 
of  only  two  or  three  good  ideas  dilut- 
ed in  verbiage !  Then  he  honestly  con- 
fesses that  Burke  On  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  he  never  read — a  confession 
of  which  we  admire  the  frankness 
more    than   the  wisdom,  a  esi 
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when  we  notice  how,  in  the  course  of 
his  lectures,  he  pretends  to  almost 
universal  culture,  and  dogmatizes  on 
fifty  books  and  subjects  on  which,  we 
suspect,  his  knowledge  is  as  imperfect 
as  ours  of  the  Greek  of  Plato ;  and 
especially  since  the  name  of  Burke 
should  have  secured  attention  even  to 
a  juvenile  and  inferior  production  of 
his,  which  has  at  the  same  time  been 
so  famous.  Then  how  imcharitable 
he  is  in  his  imputation  of  motives  to 
his  opponents.  He  constantlv  calls 
the  Scotch  theory  a  *  sceptical'  one, 
and  accuses  its  defenders  of  beine 
sceptics — an  accusation  which  wifl 
sound  rather  ludicrous  to  those  who 
remember  a  certain  note  of  his  own, 
to  be  found  on  pages  307,  308  of  the 
first  volume  of  JEschpluSj  or  who 
will  ponder  certain  expressions  in 
these  very  lectures.  Whether  Alison's 
theoiy  was  right  or  wrong,  we  see  no 
scepticism  in  it,  since,  if  it  tended 
somewhat  to  lessen  the  dory  of  na- 
ture, it  added  to  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  human  soul,  and  was  a 
doctrine  essentially  spiritualistic.  Pro- 
fessor Blackie  forgets  that  not  only 
was  this  view  held  by  such  small  fry 
as  he  evidently  supposes  Alison,  Jef- 
frey, and  Thomas  Brown,  to  be,  but, 
with  some  modifications,  by  Professor 
Wilson,  whom  he  may  if  ne  chooses 
call  sceptical,  but  whom  he  dare  not 
call  small,  and  whose  metaphysical 
capacity,  fitting  him  to  judge  of  such 
a  question  was.  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
being  judge,  *  not  the  least  wondrous 
of  his  wondrous  powers.'  By  the 
way.  it  is  somewhat  laughable  to  find 
Protessor  Blackie,  after  so  manfully 
contradicting  and  bitterly  malign- 
ing such  authorities  as  Jeffrey  and 
Brown,  so  anxious  to  get  the  sanc- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  name 
to  his  theory,  as  if  one  name,  how- 
ever great,  was  to  be  permitted  to 
decide  such  a  controversy,  and  as  if 
superior  as  Sir  William  was  in  meta- 
physical grasp  and  knowledge  to  all 
his  contemporaries,  Brown,  Jeflfrey, 
and  Alison  were  not  quite  his  equals 
in  those  oualities  which  find  their 
peculiar  play  in  the  domain  of  the 
oeautiful— namely,  taste  and  imagina- 
tion. Besides,  whatever  inference  we 
may  deduce  from  Sir  William's  com- 
plimentary note  to  D.  R  Hay,  his 
theory  of  the  beautifiil,  as  given  by 


Mr.  Yeitch,  in  the  letter  quoted  by 
Blackie,  is  by  no  means  that  of  the 
Professor.  Hamilton  regards  the  *  sss- 
thetical  emotions  as  specific  in  charac- 
ter, making  them  the  concomitants  of 
the  conjoint  energies  of  the  under- 
standing proper,  and  the  representa- 
tive faculty  as  variously  related  to 
each  other;'  whereas  Blackie  finds 
beauty  existing  in  the  universe  j9^  «e, 
and  altogether  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  understanding  or  of  the 
representative  faculty,  although  of 
coiurse  these  powers  are  necessary, 
he  would  admit,  to  us  in  the  perc^ 
tion  of  beauty,  and  may  even  mod^y 
and  increase  the  feeling. 

The  Professor's  great  mistake  ap- 
pears to  us  to  lie  in  confounding  the 
feeling  of  approbation  or  liking,  sug- 
gested naturally  to  us  by  the  order. 
novelty,  congruity,  *  moderation,'  ana 
*  actuality,'  which  are  foimd  in  the 
universe,  with  the  feelinc  of  the  beau- 
tiful, which  is  entirely  different  in  kind 
as  well  as  degree.  That  naturally 
men  are  satisfied  with  what  is  orderly 
and  regular,  struck  with  what  \a  new, 
feel  a  fitness  in  congruity,  see  a  pro- 
priety in  moderation,  are  charmed 
with  variety,  stimulated  by  oontrast, 
melted  by  softness,  fascinated  by  ex- 
pression, cheered  by  light,  and  im- 
pressed bv  bulk  or  actuality,'  is  un- 
questionable. But  that  any  of  these, 
unaided  by  association,  or  by  fancy, 
produce  that  peculiar  emotion  callod 
the  beautiful,  we  do  not  believe.  All 
these,  indeea,  in  one  sense,  may  be 
called  the  elements  of  beauty,  beouise 
from  these  beauty  can  be  extracted, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  on  these 
beauty  can  be  shed  by  the  operatioBs 
of  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  aesocia- 
tion,  by  the  feeungs  of  the  heart,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  imagination.  Is 
it  order,  the  first  princiole  of  beauty 
which  he  enumerates  1  What  beauty 
\&  there  in  the  order  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, nay,  in  the  order  of  an  orrery  ? 
Why  do  some  people,  although  b^  no 
means  all,  think  an  orreiy  beautiful  ? 
because  they  associate  it  with  the 
starry  system  which  it  represents. 
And  why  is  that  system  beautifid? 
because  we  associate  with  it  the  spiri- 
tual ideas  of  its  Maker's  glorious  attri- 
butes. His  power,  wisdom,  bounty, 
and  indefinitude.  And  why  does  that 
stellar  system  not  anpear  beautiful  or 
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ereo  interesting  to  the  vast  majority 
of  mankiiid  \  because  in  them  the  as- 
aodatunff  and  the  imaginative  powers 
are  weak    Attribute  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  as  you  may  justly  do,  all  the 
principles  of  beauty  enumerated  by 
nlackie,  not  only  regularity  of  motion, 
but  fitness  of  parts,  prodigious  variety 
sod  magnituae,  splendid  contrasts  of 
colour  and  of  size,  something  even 
that  one  may  call  softness  and  expres- 
aoon,  and  suppose,  besides,  that  they 
have  newly  shone  out  upon  the  eyes 
of  astonished   men,  much   more  is 
needed  to  create  towards  them  the 
sentiment  of  the  beautiful    This  may 
be  done  in  various  ways  :  you  may  do 
it  by  conceiving,  as  Origen  did,  that  in 
each  of  these  stars  resides  an  inunortal 
boq],  that  each  is  the  car  of  a  genie, 
Moi  from,  but  tending  again  upwards 
to  his  Father  ;  or  you  may  do  it,  by 
regarding  them   as  an  innumerable 
throng  of  eyes,  the  eyes  of  GUxi — 
i^iicb,  like    His  chariots,    *  twenty 
tboosand  are' — looking  down  with 
watchful  interest,  in  burning  anger  or 
in  bumine  love,  upon  the  earth  ;  or 
Toa  may  do  so  by  conceiving  them  to 
be  the  hieroglyphics  of  himian  destiny 
insciibed  upon  the  wall  of  heaven, 
waiting  for  a  Daniel  to  interpret  them ; 
or  to  be  the  thrones  of  angels ;  or  to 
be  the  banners  of  the  host  of  light, 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  d^kness, 
And  piercing  farther  and  farther  than 
eadi  other  into  the  abyss  of  night ; 
or  to  be  the  watch-fires  landled  around 
the  camp  where  the  Almighty  has  his 
IMvilion  ;  or  to  be,  what  tney  are,  the 
qrmbols  of  the   Great   Bemg,  who 
i&ade,  and  who  dwells  in  them  ;  de- 
<^am|,  although,  as  we  have  seen, 
nnperfectly,  the  "^glory  of  the  Lord.' 
But  in  all  tiiese  aspects,  the  stars  be- 
eome,  or  at  least  appear,  beautiful 
through  the  operation  of  mind— in 
themselves  they  are  just  masses  of 
anwDged  insensate  matter,  rolling  in 
regularity,  varied  in  distance  and  form, 
and  shining  in  light    Did  they  pos- 
K88  a  certain  inalienable  and  essential 
bcanty,  they  would  never  seem  to  the 
maJOTity  of  men  merely  mighty  candles, 
Hgbting  them  home  on  their  ni^ht- 
joameys  *  or  as  they  do  to  such  mmds 
as  HegeTs,  which  are  at  once  jaun- 
diced and  frozen  Inr  a  false  philosophy. 
Ma  'leprosy  on  the  face  of  creation, 
"hat  object  so  likely  to  excite  a  uni- 


versal feeling  of  the  beautiful  as  the 
sun  ?  He  has  all,  or  aluiost  all,  the 
elements  of  beauty  enumerated  by 
Blackie— -order  of  motion^  enormous 
*  actuality  *  or  size,  blazing  colour, 
varietv  of  phase,  from  his  morning 
splenaour  to  his  evening  softness,  from 
the  ardent  fierceness  of  his  summer 
to  the  subdued  and  tremulous  aspect 
of  his  winter  beams,  a  certain  joyous 
'  expression,'  too,  in  his  luminous  face, 
and  a  '  novelty '  as  everlasting  as  the 
days  on  which  he  springs  up  in  the 
east ;  but  even  this  proud  orb  must 
bend  from  his  altitude,  and  borrow 
his  beauty  and  sublimity  from  the 
human  imagination.  It  is,  when  we 
think  of  him,  as  a  bridegroom  coming 
out  of  his  chamber^  as  a  strong  man 
rejoicing  to  run  his  race,  as  a  king 
moimting  the  blue  steep  of  heaven 
like  a  throne,  and  when  he  descends 
in  the  west,  wrapping  a  garment  of 
many  colours  around  him,  and  dying 
with  dignity  in  a  red  sea  of  glory,  or 
as  a  visible  god,  the  shadow  of  the 
Almighty,  though  not  the  Almighty's 
self ;  it  is  then  only  that  we  see  him 
as  he  is,  and  it  is  because  most  men 
do  not  or  cannot  think  of  him  under 
such  images,  that  they  regard  him 
now  with  stupid  indiflerence,  and  now, 
perhaps,  with  powerless  hatred.  The 
moon,  too,  possesses  many  of  these 
'essential  elements' — regularity,  yel- 
low or  silvery  hue,  extreme  variety  of 
phase,  the  novelty  of  a  monthly  re- 
appearance, and  so  on  ;  but  are  these 
the  thoughts  or  feelings  which  invest 
her  with  her  more  than  mortal  beauty  1 
No ;  it  is  because  she  fades  like  a  thing 
that  is  human,  though  she  be  set  in 
the  mansion  of  the  stars  ;  because  she 
withers  every  month  like  a  dying  man's 
eye,  and  every  month  undergoes  a  re- 
surrection ;  because  she  is  associated 
with  those  feelings  of  release  from 
labour,  of  sober  joy,  of  pensive  con- 
templation, of  tender  and  amorous 
emotion,  which  come  on  when  the 
toils  of  the  day  are  over  ;  and  in 
harvest,  with  those  emotions  of  grati- 
tude which  rise  in  all  well-constituted 
minds,  at  the  sight  of  clearing  corn- 
fields, and  of  replenishing  barn-yards ; 
or,  if  there  be  deeper  and  mysterious 
feelings  connected  with  moonlight  as 
with  music,  they  are  traceable  not  to 
matter  or  any  of  its  so-called  eternal 
principles,  but  to  something  in  the 
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soul,  a  something  which  suggests  to  a 
few  what  they  deem  memories  of  an 
antenatal  life,  and  to  others  the  hope 
of  a  future  state  of  being.  Or  take 
the  rainbow  :  a  pleasing  effect  is  un- 
questionably produced  bv  its  variety 
and  brightness  of  colour,  by  the  round 
of  its  arch,  and  the  symmetry  of  its 
form ;  but  it  is  not  these  features 
which  here  produce  the  poetic  inter- 
est and  rapture  which  now  invest  it 
These  are  produced  by  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  it  It  has,  for  instance. 
a  fairy  aspect,  a  frail  yet  beautiful 
ethereality,  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  solid  earth  and  the  blue  fixity 
of  the  firmament,  between  which  it 
seems  to  mediate.  It  comes  and  goes 
like  an  apparition,  but,  unlike  it, 
awakens  no  terror.  It  touches  the 
feelings  of  humanity  bv  its  likeness 
to  the  light  which  often  sparkles 
through  tears.  Evanescent  daughter 
of  the  sun,  it  diverts  for  a  season  all 
eyes  from  him,  even  as  men  gladly 
turn  from  the  manly  face  of  a  sire, 
to  the  sparkling  loveliness  of  his  fair 
child.  A  bow  without  an  arrow,  it 
has  been  the  model  to  archers  in  con- 
structing their  weapons  of  death.  A 
bridge  without  a  nver,  its  shape  has 
been  copied  by  all  architects  in  span- 
ning streams  and  estuaries.  It«elf  a 
shadow,  it  has  the  power  of  producing 
secondary  shadows,  nearly  as  beauti- 
ful as  itself.  Glorious  as  a  whole,  its 
segments  are  scarcely  less  so,  as  they 
go  glimmering  away  mto  the  obscurity 
of  distance.  Mild  compromise  be- 
tween light  and  darkness — half  tears 
and  half  triumph — it  has  become  a 
meet  emblem  of  the  reconciliation  of 
earth  and  heaven  ;  ever  vanishing  yet 
always  re-appearing,  it  has  been  fitly 
constituted  a  sign  of  an  everlasting 
yet  earthly  covenant  between  man 
and  his  Maker.  It  suggests,  too,  the 
thought  of  dissolving  storms,  and  re- 
turning sunshine.  It  seems  a  dream 
rather  than  a  work  of  nature,  and 
whether  silently  shining  over  the  un- 
risen  morning  city,  or  sinking  both  its 
bright  limbs  in  the  sea,  like  those  of 
the  *  angel  of  the  waters,' — or  clasping 
the  wide  and  rich  valley  in  its  em- 
brace,—or  bridging  the  crags  of  two 
mountains  which  had  frown^  at  each 
other  for  ages,  in  one  brief  truce  of 
beauty,— or  uniting  hostile  lands  as 
though  the  milder  day  had  already 


dawned, — or  believed  to  oommemorate 
the  greatest  of  all  temporal  d^ver- 
ances,  that  of  the  world  from  a  de- 
structive flood,  and  recalling  the  com« 
ing  forth  of  'earth's  grey  iathere*to 
watch  its  sacred  sign  ;  it  is  felt  to  be 
not  so  much  beautiful  in  itself  as  in 
the  multitude  of  thoughts,  images, 
feelings,  and  recollections  it  suggests ; 
and  hence  it  seems  one  thing  to  the 
eye  of  an  ignorant  shepherd,  and  an- 
other to  one  who  views  it  throudithe 
atmosphere  of  blended  piety  and  ima- 
gination ;  to  the  one  it  is  not  mudi 
more  beautiful  than  a  bright  dyed 
draught-board  ;  to  the  other,  it  se^ 
dipped  in  the  hues  of  the  third  heaven, 
and  seems  fair  as  that '  rainbow  which 
is  about  the  throne  of  Grod.' 

We  could  add  many  more  illostra- 
tions,  but  our  space  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  our  purpose  will  now  be 
suflBciently  obvious.  We  are  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  Professor  Blackie's 
theory  of  Beauty.  That  many  objects 
are  more  pleasing  and  sat4s&d»ary 
than  others  we  grant  but  that  any 
object  in  itself  originally  suggests  that 
peculiar  and  ideal  feeling  we  call  that 
of  the  beautiful— till  association  has 
lent  her  artful  aid,  and  imagination 
bestowed  her  unearthly  colouring,  and 
the  soul  asserted  her  impjerial  prero- 
gative in  modifying  the  impresdons 
received  from  the  forms  of  mere 
matter,— -we  gravely  doubt  At  tiie 
same  time  we  see  difficulties  on  our 
side  of  the  question  as  well  as  on  the 
other,  and  are  therefore  thankful  to 
the  Professor  for  his  Lectures,  which 
are  sure  to  revive  the  di»sussioD 
of  the  whole  question,  and  to  lead 
by  and  bye  to  its  better  settle- 
ment Meanwhile  we  incline  to  the 
modification  of  Alison's  theory,  pro- 
pounded by  Professor  Wilson.  Con- 
tending strongly  that  lights  andsouncte, 
etc.,  are  beautiful  or  sublime  not  in 
themselves,  but  through  associatioD, 
he  denies  that  trains  of  thought,  or 
distinct  personal  recollections  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  make  up  the 
emotion.  The  impression  is  colleetiTO 
and  immediate.  We  learn  to  peroeive 
a  rose,  and  to  perceive  its  beauty  hf 
lengthened  processes  of  associatioB ; 
but  just  as  afterwards  we  perceive  a 
rose  to  be  a  rose  at  the  first  glance,  so 
we  perceive  a  rose  to  be  beautiful  with 
the  same  rapidity.  We  cannot  be  said 
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by  our  instructed  seu&es  to  perform 
aay  mental  operation,  when  we  see  an 
object  to  be  round,  and  so  neither  can 
we  be  said  to  perform  any  when  we 
feel  an  object  to  be  beautiful  Volun- 
tary associations  no  doubt  will  often 
arise,  and  by  producing  long  trains  of 
thought,  will  add  to  the  emotion  with 
which  we  regard  the  beauty  of  a  rose, 
or  of  the  human  face,  or  of  the  sim  or 
moon,  but  the  emotion  arises  indepen- 
dently of  them. 

In  conclusion,  so  far  from  thinking 
with  Blackie  that  the  doctrine  of  As- 
sociation is  a  degrading  one,  we  think 
it  one  of  the  noblest  in  philosophy. 
Itis^irit-Btirring,  cheering,  ennobling 


to  know  that  the  mind  lias  a  higher 
ideal  of  beauty  than  is  fulfilled  in  the 
material  universe  ;  that,  in  Lord  Ba- 
con's language,  it  can  conceive  of  a 
'  more  ample  greatness,  a  more  exact 
goodness,  and  a  more  absolute  variety 
than  can  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
things  ;'  that  the  earth  and  the  stars, 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  roses  and  dew- 
drops,  and  all  other  material  objects, 
not  only  can  be  combined  into  fairer 
forms  by  the  human  mind,  but  must 
wait  in  the  souls  ante-chamber  ere 
the  stamp  of  sublimity,  or  the  baptism 
of  beauty  be  conferred  upon  them, 
and  that  while  great  is  Nature — 
greater  far  are  man's  mind,  heart,  and 
imagination. 


LEVITER  LEGENDA. 


IN  THREE  PARTS.       PART  I. 


'Leviter  Legejnda*  — a  peculiar 
name  I  Yet  I  do  not  emplov  it  for 
^  purposes  of  alliterative  claptrap, 
but  m  sober  earnest  It  means  to  be 
lightly  read,'  I  think,  if  my  reminis- 
cences of  the  Latin  granunar  do  not 
play  me  false ;  and  therefore  I  have 
prefixed  the  title  to  these  notes.  They 
are  to  be  lightly  read,  and  I  hope  any 
one  who  may  peruse  them  will  regard 
Aem  as  '  leniter  legenda'  too.  For 
they  crave  indulgence ;  they  are  rough 
and  hasty,  and  I  have  forgotten  to 
teadi  them  to  come  before  their  readers 
gracefully,  and  wreathed  in  propitiato- 
ry smiles.  No  one  will  find  any  weight, 
unless,  I  fear,  of  tediousness  in  what  fol- 
lows. My  pen  but  jots  down,  after  the 
day  b  done,  what  scenes  or  events  seem 
to  me  noteworthy :  I  don't  moralize ;  I 
don't  Bermonize ;  I  don't  philosophiza 
I  am  not  an  antiquarian,  a  geologist, 
botanist,  conchologist,  or  physiologist 
Par  be  it  from  me  to  boast  of  classic 
learning,  or  of  historic  lore,  or  of  artis- 
tic r^earch.  I  can  pretend  to  no 
acquisitions  greater  than  those  of  my 
humble  neighbours. 

If  you  press  me  for  the  reason  of  my 
^ting,  perchance  I  might  make  reply, 
'Homo  sum— humanumnihilamealie- 
num  puto ;'  indicating  that  a  catholic 
interest  in  human  affurs  prompted  me 
to  record  my  impressions  of  the  men 


and  things  I  have  beheld  in  other 
countries  than  my  own.  Perhaps, 
however,  without  pretending  to  sport 
any  such  grand  sentiment  as  that  of 
the  old  Roman,  I  misht  answer  that, 
in  writing  this  journal— if  journal  that 
can  be  called  which  is  no  diurnal 
chronicle  but  only  a  general  record,— I 
wished  merely  to  note  down  for  my 
own  satisfaction,  my  memories  and 
impressions  of  a  continental  tour  and 
residence,  that,  looking  back  upon 
them  long  after  this  it  may  be,  I  may 
remember  at  a  hint  they  give  some- 
thing that  is  pleasant,  and  learn  some- 
thing that  is  useful  Perhaps,  too, 
there  may  be  those  who  look  upon 
what  I  note  down  with  a  kindred 
interest ;  and  perhaps,  last  of  all,  it 
may  fall  out  in  tiie  great  plan  of  exist- 
ence, that  long  after  the  present  writer 
has  become  nameless  dust,  the  fragile 
written  paper  may  remain,  and  afford  to 
some  human  being  or  beings  in  the  far- 
off  years  a  glimpse  of  the  great  and  ever- 
changing  world,  of  the  manifold  yet 
common  humanity  as  these  appeared 
to  one  pair  of  eyes,  through  a  not  very 
clear  and  piercing  eye-glass,  in  the 
years  of  grace  1857  and  1858— note- 
worthy years  in  many  ways, 

London,  again,  with  the  old  and 
ceaseless  roar  and  rush — the  smoke, 
the  flare,  the  jostling  crowdsofveMcles 
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and  passengers— London  in  December 
is  no  inviting  spot  Right  glad  I  am, 
that  but  a  day  or  two  will  be  the 
whole  extent  of  my  stay 

I  left  London  Bridge  Station  at 
8.30  on  Saturday,  December  5th,  for 
Folkstone,  which  the  train  reaches 
before  eleven.  The  day  was  bright, 
and  the  cliffs  of  Albion  really  lookea 
clean  and  whitish ;  white  they  never 
are,  whatever  they  once  may  have 
been,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  veracity 
of  poets,  one  is  led  to  hojw  that  the 
present  greyish  yellow  has  not  been 
their  tint  always.  Distance  lent  en- 
chantment to  the  view,  and  they 
looked  purer  and  finer  the  farther 
the  steamer  receded  from  them.  We 
started  at  12  noon  \  so  one  could  not 
have  any  excuse  for  quoting,  *  My  na- 
tive land  !  good-night !  and  to  say,  *My 
native  land!  good-morning!'  would 
be  a  sheer  burlesque  :  so  the  shade  of 
Byron  is  unmolested  for  once,  and  a 
good  deal  of  sentiment  is  spared  for 
future  use.  The  passage  was  calm, 
and  only  a  few  females  were  sick, 
kept  in  countenance  by  the  children 
on  board.  The  invalids  were  non- 
chalantly supplied  with  basins,  and 
tended  by  an  old  tar,  who  stood  by, 
while  his  active  interference  was  not 
needed,  eveing  them  half  contemptu- 
ously, half  pityingly. 

We  reached  Boulogne  in  about  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Here  there  were, 
afl  usual,  a  tedious  wait  till  the  lug- 
gage was  examined,  a  lot  of  stupid 
passports  to  be  vis^d,  a  number  of 
rascals  to  be  paid,  and  a  slow  couple 
of  hours  to  be  passed  ere  starting  for 
Paris,  at  4.30. 

One  fine  sight  I  saw  here,  and  it 
really  was  a  fine  one ;  the  view  of  the 
town  from  the  bridge  as  you  cross  to 
the  railway  station.  The  town  lay 
behind  me,  the  hills  rising  blue  be- 
yond, a  violet  haze  browing  over 
their  lower  slopes,  taking  its  substance 
and  its  tint  partly  from  the  mists  of 
the  evening,  partly  from  the  light 
smoke  of  the  chimneys.  The  houses 
along  the  quays  shone  brightly  in  the 
levelradiance  of  the  setting  sun  ;  on 
the  streets  was  a  throng  of  passengers, 
fisherwomen,  soldiers ;  at  the  auays, 
a  few  vessels  with  the  sails  furled,  a 
fishing  boat  or  two,  with  red  canvas 
and  tarry  hull ;  the  harbour  was  'oily 
calm*  and  glistening  in  the  sun  ;  over 


all  was  'agreatpeacefttlness  of  light  *— 
itwaslike  asoeneOanalettowoulahave 
loved  to  paint,  and  struck  me  as  calmly 
and  truly  beautiful  From  Boulogne 
to  Paris  the  journey  occupies  about 
six  hours,  and  if  you  have  luggage,  it 
will  be  ransacked  again  at  the  metro- 
politan railway-station,  unless  you  are 
successful  in  bribing  the  officers  to 
pass  it  without  a  second  intromission 
with  the  contents  of  your  boxes. 

Here,  in  Paris— Anglicized  though 
the  section  of  Parisian  life  one  sees 
be — I  felt  that  I  was  decidedly  out  of 
Britain,  and  in  a  new  atmosphere,  and 
when  I  changed  the  time  by  my  watdi 
from  that  of  Greenwich  to  that  of  the 
French  observatories,  I  seemed  to  cut 
the  final  cord  of  connexion  with  my 
fatherland,  and  might  have  said  or 
sung,  *  the  last  links  are  broken  that 
bound  me  to  thee.*  And  it  is  much 
better  one  should  feel  expatriated  and 
should  denationalize  one  Vself  as  much 
as  possible,  so  as  to  enter  really  into 
the  life  of  other  countries  and  the 
habits  of  other  people,  and  to  look  upon 
these  with  some  sympathy,  interest, 
and  appreciation.  Why  should  a  man 
go  through  the  world  calling  every- 
where for  roast  beef,  drinking  London 
stout,  as  I  saw  a  man,  who  looked  like 
a  bagman,  systematically  doing  in  Fior 
ris,  and  measiuing  eveiything  as  sen- 
sible and  bearable  just  in  proportion 
as  it  comes  near  the  standard  of  Bri- 
tish custom?  The  great  impediment 
to  thoroughly  entering  into  travelling, 
and  esgoying  and  benefiting  by  it,  is 
defective  knowledge  of  continental 
languages.  French,  at  least,  every  one 
travelhng  on  the  Continent  should 
know,  so  as  to  be  able  to  converse  in 
that  language ;  without  this,  travel- 
ling will  oe  mcially  a  slow  and  unpio- 
fitaole  undertaking.  But  few  out  of 
the  mass  of  Britisu  travellers  possess 
this  accomplishment ;  the  want  of  it 
I  have  often  had  occasioh  to  deplore. 
The  French  one  is  taught  in  Bntain, 
is  somehow  not  the  French  one  hears 
in  Paris ;  and  the  Anglo-French,  that 
ingenious  linguafranca  which  rendav 
one*s  gastronomic  and  other  domestic 
wants  intelligible  in  a  bdtel,  is  not 
the  graceful  and  sparkling  speech  that 
trips  along  the  tongue  of  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  France,  and  indeed 
of  most  people  of  any  good  education 
on  the  Continent.    ,  .  , 
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£reD  in  baying  a  pair  of  gloves  in 
the  Palais  Boyal^  tne  officiating  gri- 
Mtte  got  at  once  beyond  my  depth  in 
a  flo<M  of  animated  declcmiiation,  to 
me  incomprehensible.  However,  I  got 
the  gloves,  and  then  she  volunteered 
to  '  ganter'  me ;  and  as  I  concluded 
this  must  be  the  verb  transitive  *  to 
dove,*  I  assented,  upon  which,  pow- 
doing  the  inside  of  the  article  with 
a  litde  chalk,  she  proceeded  with  a 
graoefnl  agreeable  fashion  of  her  own 
to  urge  it  up  my  clumsy  digits.  I  en- 
joyed the  process,  and  uiough  the 
damsel  was  no  Venus,  could  not  help 
wondermg  what  wafi  the  subtle  Pan- 
nan  grace  which  rendered  an  action 
(leasug  and  pretty  in  her,  which  one 
of  my  own  countrywomen  would  in 
all  probability  have  performed  either 
with  the  gaucherie  of  a  milkmaid,  or 
a  lepdsive  forwardness. 

aj  travelling  companion— who,  bv 
the  uye,  spoke  his  native  English 
everywhere,  and  always  with  a  con- 
fidence and  faith  in  its  being  imder- 
stood.  that  refreshed  one  in  this  dis- 
trostM  era— took  me  a  drive  in  the 
afternoon  along  the  Champs  Mysto 
and  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

We  got  a  handsome  open  carriage 
with  a  fine  pair  of  horses,  and  a  driver 
in  quiet  livery,  all  on  the  hdtel  estab- 
lidunent,  and  sallied  forth  from  the 
qiadous  glass-domed  court  in  great 
esse  and  dimiity.  The  streets  were 
crowded  withgay  equipages,  mingled 
with  which  were  humbler  vehides, 
hiied  cabs,  tradesmen's  carts,  riders 
on  horseback  and  assbadc,  soldiers, 
hocae  and  foot,  gendarmes,  footrpas- 
fleBgei&  hawkers,  and  the  usual  tag- 
lag  and  bobtail  of  a  lone  and  thronged 
thoroughfare.  Suddenfy,  as  we  ap- 
proached the  noble  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
there  was  a  crushing  together  of  the 
carnages— a  pause,  a  bi^  and  hush  ; 
then  appeared  over  the  heads  of  the 
mass  of  people  the  flutter  of  the  pen- 
sons  of  a  small  squadron  of  Lfuicers. 
Th»  Lancers  passed  at  a  trot ;  then 
ame  two  carnages,  and  in  the  second 
one,  drawn  by  four  horses,  sat  two 
ladtee,  one  of  whom  held  up  conspi- 
CQOQsly  in  her  arms  a  l»right-looking 
fine  little  boy.  He  was  the  Prince 
Imperial  Ompring  of  a  fateful  and 
pot  too  happy  marriage— heir  of  an 
io^^oial  adventurer— scion  of  an  un- 
prrndpled  and  ambitious  line,  what 


will  your  fate  be  ?  Throne,  dungeon, 
scafibld,  exile— to  Ml  in  '  fou^ten 
field' — to  rule  like  your  father  by  an 
iron  military  despotism,  or  to  be 
whirled  away  like  a  red  leaf  in  au- 
tumn before  the  raging  tempest  of  an 
insurgent  nation  ?  No  one  can  fore- 
cast your  destiny,  poor  infant!  but 
over  no  child  in  Europe  does  the  fu- 
ture hang  so  uncertain,  so  bodeful,  as 
over  him  who  has  been  proudly  styled 
*  The  Son  of  France.'  His  father's  rule 
u  a  military  despotism.  Look  at  Paris, 
and  see  il'  it  LB  not ;  and  Paris  is  the 
microcosm  of  France ;  nay,  essentially 
it  is  France.  The  city  is  altogether  in 
the  grasp  of  the  army ;  an  army  ia 
quartered  there ;  every  *  coigne  of  van- 
tage '  is  occupied  by  a  barrack ;  every 
street,  gate,  building,  is  griml  v  guarded 
by  armed  men  :  there  are  underground 
passages  whereoy  troops  can  pass  from 
point  to  point  in  silence  and  darkness, 
terrible  as  doom.  Fancy  them,  bearded 
and  accoutred,  stem  and  merciless, 
fiercely  emerging  on  some  uproarious 
faubourg ! 

Paris  IS  concentred  on  the  Louvre. 
The  telegraphs  that  rule  Paris  and 
spread  aU  over  France  converge  there 
to  the  Emperor's  bureau.  He  raises 
his  finger  and  the  blow  is  struck.  An 
army  devoted  to  him  obeys  him  blind- 
ly, and  France  from  Marseille  to  Bou- 
lou^e,  from  Strasbourg  to  the  At- 
lantic, knows  that  he  and  his  armed 
soldiers  are  for  the  present  invincible 
— lords  of  the  land. 

So  be  it ;  it  cannot  last  for  ever. 
A  rule  of  fear  and  force  is  but  a  rob- 
ber or  bandit  government  When  the 
supreme  banmt  ceases  to  command 
the  adherence  of  his  rascals,  the 
system  collapses  and  his  head  rolls 
o£ 

At  any  rate,  such  rule  caimot  be 
hereditary,  unless  in  such  a  realm  as 
that  of  Russia,  where  the  brutalized 
serfs  stolidly  acquiesce  and  know  or 
dream  of  nothing  better  or  higher  thim 
their  bondage. 

But  I  am  not  ^ing  to  be  political, 
so  let  us  bid  adieu  to  the  Emperor. 
I  wish  him  all  luck.  I  feel  convinced 
he  is  imprincipled,  and  history  knows 
he  is  perjured  and  hard-hearted  ;  but 
he  is  for  the  present  the  first  man 
in  France— the  supreme  man — the 
hero — the  one  man  fit  to  rule  and 
sway  that  pec^le,  incapable  i 
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of  wise  or  prolonged  self-government 
He  is  better  than  anarchy — than  tur- 
bulent republicanism—than  besotted 
Bourbonism  ;  therefore  let  him  reign, 
let  him  fulfil  his  destiny. 

Paris  is  a  most  graceful  city.  Every- 
thing there  has  a  dash  of  piquant  gay 
elegance  about  it.  The  Parisians  know 
thoroughly  well  what  is  neat,  pretty, 
graceful.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
rise  to  the  truly  Beautiful  Certainly 
their  beautiful  is  not  the  beautiful  of 
the  old  Greeks.  Their  worship  of  it 
is  a  sensuous  worship  ;  I  shoula  think 
they  do  not  concern  themselves  about 
the  ideal  The  sublime,  the  pure,  the 
spiritual  is  beyond  them.  They  please, 
but  they  do  not  touch ;  they  excite  the 
nerves  and  the  fancy,  they  do  not 
quicken  the  spirit  or  stir  the  imagina- 
tion ;  they  amuse,  but  they  will  not 
solemnize.  They  know  the  stealing 
wdod-nymph  and  the  merry  faun ; 
they  have  never  looked  upon  the 
grand  calm  front  of  Jove,  or  the  pure 
pale  brow  of  PaUas. 

They  are  masters  of  the  art  of  pleas- 
ing ;  but  they  cannot  rise  '  to  the  hi^h 
regions  where  the  pure  forms  dwell.' 
While  the  Greek  would  have  chiselled 
his  breathing  marble,  we  can  fancy 
a  Frenchman  *  of  the  period'  would 
have  contrived  some  new  monstrosity 
of  crinoline.  Statuary  on  the  one 
hand;  the  most  charming  millinery 
on  the  other. 

But  I  dare  say  all  this  has  been 
tliought  and  said  before,  so  let  us 
change  the  theme.  On  Tuesday  at 
eleven  I  left  Pans  for  Diion  :  the  sta- 
tion is  near  the  Place  de  la  Bastille,  a 
long  drive  from  the  hotel  The  tra- 
veller in  France  is  systematically 
treated  as  an  infant  His  baggage  is 
seized,  priced,  and  ticketed,  and  taken 
out  of  his  agonized  sight ;  his  person 
is  surround^  on  every  side  by  gen- 
darmes, and  superb  individuals  with 
collars,  sashes,  cocked  hats,  and  deco- 
rations:  he  is  shut  into  a  close  pen, 
from  which  he  is  released  at  the  ring- 
ing of  a  bell,  to  be  hustled  into  a  car- 
riage and  packed  off ;  ever  and  anon 
as  he  fares  along  a  guard  visits  his 
cell,  and  requests  a  sight  of  his  ticket, 
and  probably  nicks  it  or  makes  some 
mark  or  other  on  it,  apparently  just  to 
assure  himself  that  the  poor  fellow 
has  not  lost  the  indispensaole  '  billet' 
and  to  record  l>y  means  of  the  mark 


its  exhibition  at  certain  stages  of  th» 
journey. 

The  system  has  its  advantages  and 
comfOTts— and  the  entire  absence  oi 
bother  about  luggage  is  a  vast  relief; 
but  the  constraint  and  endosore  at 
the  stations  is  a  nuisance  to  a  free 
Briton.  The  charge  for  baggage  \&  not 
high,  and  is  leviable  chiefly  on  British 
travellers,  as  foreigners  generally  tnyd 
with  a  pack  of  most  economic  dimen- 
sions. On  the  Continent  one  should 
travel  in  as  light  marching  order  u 
possible ;  but  still,  how  few  boxes  so- 
ever you  may  have,  keep  a  fyomst  her© 
and  there  to  accommodate  any  knid- 
nack  or  engraving  you  may  pick  iqi 
You  will  often  be  tempted  to  tmy,  woA 
you  should  indulge  the  indination— 
moderately  of  course-  for  you  will 
find  many  pretty  and  valuable  thinffi 
in  a  continental  shop,  that  you  oooM 
not  get  so  well  and  so  cheap  it 
home. 

The  countrv  between  Paris  and  Di- 
jon is  flat  and  uninteresting ;  a  larse 
portion  of  it  laid  out  in  vineyards, 
which  at  this  season  look  veiy  un- 
lovely. Arriving  at  Dijon  about  five, 
we  went  to  the  Hdtel  de  la  Clodie,  a 
comfortable  enough  little  place  near 
the  station.  Here  we  were  the  cmly 
British  at  the  table-d'hdte  ;  the  wine 
and  cooking  were  good,  and  the  chai]ges 
moderate.  Dijon  was  once  the  c^m 
of  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  ;  but  its 
great  days  are  over  now.  It  is  well 
worth  seeing,  however,  and  I  regretted 
that  my  late  arrival  and  early  depar- 
ture prevented  my  exploring  it  It 
has  some  grand  churches,  and  o^ 
ancient  buildings.  It  must  also  alwap 
be  interesting,  because  within  its  warn 
were  bom  Bossuet  and  CrebiUon,  and 
a  mile  beyond  th^m  is  to  be  seen  the 
castle  in  which  St  Bernard  first  drew 
breatL  These  names  are  no  meaa 
civic  crown  to  any  city. 

We  left  for  Lyon  early  next  morn- 
ing, passing  through  a  rich  wine 
country.  The  whole  face  of  the  land 
for  miles  was  covered  with  vineyards. 
On  your  right,  as  you  come  out  of 
Dyon,  is  the  C6te-d'or  (Itidge  of  g<^ 
I  suppose,  it  may  be  rendered),  ter- 
raced to  the  top  for  vines,  and  fi:oni 
these  the  primest  Burgundies  are 
made.  The  names  of  the  stations  as 
you  travel  on  are  pleasant^  suggestive. 
Vougeot,  where  Clos  de  Vougeot  i» 
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node,  perhaps  the  finesl^  wine  of  them 
all~jB«w«n«  and  Macaru  The  latter 
place  is  the  centre  of  a  lari^e  wine  trade. 

The  Yintage  at  Magon  *  will  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  Turner's  great  efiforta 
Here  Limiurtine  was  bom.  Before 
you  reach  Ma«^n,  you  come  in  sight 
of  the  Saane  at  Chalons.  From 
ChaloQs  there  are  steamboats  down  to 
Lyon ;  but  the  passage  is  tedious,  and 
aa  the  railway  runs  along  the  river 
fflde  almoet  the  whole  way,  vou  gain 
little,  if  anything,  in  point  of  scenery, 
by  goine  in  the  boat  Lyon  is  ap- 
proa^hea  through  a  long  tunnel,  and 
across  a  tabular  bridge  spanning  the 
Saone.  It  was  just  about  sunset  when 
we  ariiTed,  so  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  viewing  this  stately  city,  seated  on 
its  prond  ccMifluence  of  riyers.  In  the 
eyening,  however,  I  endeavoured  to 
8ee  a  uttle  of  the  place  by  gas  and 
starli^t,  and  I  rather  suspect  its 
BtatebnesB  does  not  extend  to  its 
streets  or  buildings.  Save  one  larae 
square,  garnished  with  a  statue  of  old 
Napoleon,  I  saw  no  symptoms  of  gran- 
deur or  display  of  wealth.  The  city  is 
deeply  interesting  on  account  of  iU 
remains  of  Qallio-Boman  and  Chris- 
tian antiquity.  The  student  of  church- 
histoiy  will  remember  the  veneraUe 
'  Bpistle  of  the  Churches  of  Ljon.  and 
Vienne.*  It  has,  too,  the  melancholy 
memories  of  fearful  massacres  of  early 
Christians,  to  ^he  number,  says  the 
legend,  of  19,000  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (the  See  of  Lyons 
was  founded  in  the  second  century, 
a&d  baptized  with  the  blood  of  the 
martyred  founders,  one  of  whom  was 
Ireoaens),  and  of  the  appalling  but- 
cheries committed  here  in  the  &ys  of 
tbe  French  Revolution.  Here  we  put 
up  at  the  H6tel  de  TUnivers,  and 
found  it  a  tolerably  good  but  rather 
exorbitant  housa  We  started  again 
next  morning  for  Marseille,  a  run  of 
aboQt  250  mues,  accomplished  in  eight 
hoora  There  is  *  no  pause—no  stay' 
for  the  invalid,  like  the  swallow,  *fly- 
i^  south.'  The  inexoraUe  north 
pushes  him  on  with  cold  and  iron 
hand  till  t^e  last  of  his  gpim  outposts 
B  passed.  To-day  my  journey  is  to 
be  interesting  in  no  small  measure ; 
toHlay  I  sh^  see  the  Rhone;  ere 
^t  of  sun  I  shall  have  looked 
jipon  the  Mediterranean.  From  our 
line  of  route  in  dear  weather  one 
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may  catch  a  glimpse  of  Mont  Blanc, 
where  he  rises  to  heaven  far  away.  I 
shall  pass  to-day  Vienne,  Avignon, 
and  Aries.  I  shall  be  but  a  few  miles 
from  Vaucluse,  that  region  of  romance, 
sacred  to  the  muse  of  Petrarch, 
musical  with  the  sweet  name  of  Laura. 
Here,  all  over  the  country,  still  are 
to  be  traced  and  found  the  remains  of 
Roman  might  and  grandeur.  Where 
now  the  train  whuzes  through  the 
olive-groves  and  along  the  parched 
expanses,  Csesar's  ledons  marched  of 
old  to  conquer  Gaul ;  and  finally,  to 
penetrate  to  a  bleak  barbarian  island 
of  the  north,  now-a-days  pretty  well 
known  as  Great  Britain.  Roads, 
bridges,  walls,  and  amphitheatres, 
still  sturdily  standing,  attest  how 
strongly  these  old  Romans  laid  their 
grasp  upon  the  world,  and  how  sternly 
they  held  it  Vienne  is  the  first  place 
of  note  we  reach— perhaps  the  oldest 
city  in  France ;  the  first  Christian 
city  in  Gaul,  and.  according  to  some, 
the  scene  of  Pilate's  banishment, 
whose  Judsean  administration  had  ap- 
parently not  ^en  satisfaction  to  the 
nead-omce  at  Rome.  The  scenery  of 
the  Rhone  becomes  interesting  as  we 
deseed.  The  river  flows  rapimy  with 
a  current  of  the  deepest  blue, '  shot' 
(to  use  a  vulgar  term)  with  green, 
transparent  as  crystal  It  is  here 
and  there  severed  by  scrubbv  islets, 
covered  with  low  shrubs,  and  edged 
with  gravel  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
Beyond  the  stream  are  ridged  lime-  . 
stone  heights,  terraced  in  accessible 
spots  for  vines,  elsewhere  scarred  and 
rugged  and  scorched  looking^  with 
ricn  bands  of  colour  in  the  soil,  and 
stone  red,  black,  and  grey. 

Along  the  river^s  bank,  at  difierent 
plaoei^  are  made  the  wines  called 
Hermitage,  St  Peray,  Cdte  Rotie,  and 
othera  For  many  miles  below  Lyon 
the  sides  of  the  more  gently  sloping 
hiUs  and  glens  are  all  oedropt  with 
white  ch&teauz. 

Below  Valence  the  railway  crosses 
the  Drdme,  a  river  of  brilliant  blue, 
flowine  in  difierent  channels  through 
beds  of  pure  white  gravel,  to  join  the 
Rhona  Never  have  I  beheld  a  richer 
or  more  striking  combination  of 
colours  than  those  presented  by  earth, 
rock,  and  river  along  the  course  of  the 
Rhone.  The  deep  blue  river  with  its 
fleeting gleamaof green;  tt^^Yg 
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white  gravels  that  fringe  its  mai^gin, 
and  s^t  up  its  rapid  currents ;  the 
tall  rifted  rocks,  sun-scorched  and 
weather-beaten,  rising  red,  black,  and 
grey  above  the  splendid  stream  at 
their  feet ; — these  make  up  a  rare  and 
magnificent  harmony,  seen  under  that 
anire  sky,  and  beneath  that  radiant 
sunshine  of  the  south. 

Viviers,  a  small  episcopal  town  you 
see  as  you  descend  tne  nver*s  coutbcl 
is  a  queer-looking  little  pbice,  perched 
on  naked  rocks  :  below  the  countrv 
spreads  out,  flatly  scattered  over  with 
tne  cork-trees,  whose  sombre  leaves 
impart  a  rather  gloomy  aspect  to  the 
grey  rocky  expanse.  Presently  we 
readi  Avignon,  and  can  see  from  the 
station  old  town-walls,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  vast  Papal  Palace ;  but 
curiosity  must  pass  bjr  unslaked,— 
the  swift  engine  heeds  it  not  We  are 
away  again  through  a  bare  rocky 
country,  with  frequent  cork  and  olive 
—to  the  far  left  a  puiple  ridge  notch- 
ing the  pure  sky.  The  only  notable 
spot  we  stop  at  is  Aries.  The  name 
of  this  now  dull  little  place  has  been 
sung  by  Roman  poets,  and  has  through 
long  centuries  been  entwined  with 
many  an  eventful  history.  Here  still 
may  be  seen  the  route  where  passed 
the  Aurelian  way,  extending  from 
Rome  to  Cadix—a  mighty  street, 
smooth,  broad,  running  undeviatiDg 
and  straight  through  valley,  across 
flood,  in  spite  of  fury  of  man  or  stern- 
ness of  nature,  laying  bare  these  far- 
off  provinces  and  opening  up  the 
land  from  end  to  end  tor  the  march  of 
Roman  legions,  and  the  wheel  of 
Roman  traffic.  Here,  too,  are  the  re- 
main^ more  or  less  entire,  of  the 
amphitheatre  that  held  25,000  people 
— tne  theatre  and  the  museum.  There 
are  many  other  interesting  remains, 
both  pagan  and  Christian. 

Below  Aries  we  enter  a  wide  plain. 
Far  to  the  left  is  a  blue  ridge  of  lime- 
stone hills,  such  at  least  they  seem  ; 
they  are  roughly  serrated.  The 
ground  is  flat,  ualt^  and  barren.  Salt* 
mists  steam  up  from  it,  and  form  the 
mirage  when  the  sun  is  strong. 
Shelves  and  belts  of  rock  protruoe 
nakedly  from  the  thin  soil,  scorched 
and  and.  The  hollows  and  the  die* 
tances  have  a  dun  and  lurid  c^w,  as 
if  from  burning  heat  and  withered 
herbage  on  a  parched  soil    By  and 


bye  to  the  right  appears  the  large 
salt  lake,  called  Etans  de  Berre--a 
picturesque  desolate  weet  of  water. 
Along  its  banks  the  line  stretches  for 
some   way,   and   then    turns   aside 
through  the  stony  arid  plain,  andat  last 
plunges  into  a  tunnel  whose  darkness, 
fengtii,  and  deep  reverberation,  make 
it  a  painful  passage.  It  is  nearly  three 
miles  long :  we  bad  no  light  in  the 
carriage ;  the  pitchy  gloom  was  horrid, 
and  we  seemed  to  be  half-an-hour  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  so  much  are 
we  affected  by  a  slight  privation  of 
heave's  li^ht  for  five  minutes,  com- 
ing in  an  irresular  fashion  such  as 
this.    At  length  out  we  flashed  into 
dcMur  air  again  :  right  below  us  lay  a 
wide  deepliay,  surrounded  with  slop- 
ing hills,  over  which  are  spread  olive- 
groves  from  amid  which  rise  numer- 
ous houses:  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
bay  lies  a  dark  laijge  town  ;  beyond 
the  promontory  which  runs  out  at  the 
back  of  it  are  two  or  three  rugsed 
islands ;  beyond  these  the  sea  stretches 
away  till  it  blends  with  the  horiaon. 
It  was  too  late  to  see  the  deep  and 
lovely  blue  tint  of  the  waters  of  which 
I  had  heard  so  much ;  and  soon  the 
grey  of  evenin|^   drooped    over  all 
But  I  was  not  disapjpointed  with  this 
first  view — although  first   views  are 
generally  sadly  disappointing.     This 
sea  was  the  Mediterranean  ;  that  town 
was  Marseille  :  on  the  smaller  island 
was  the  GhAteau  d*If.    I  was  at  last 
by  the  marain  of  *  that  sounding  and 
immemorial  sea,'  upon  whose  uioree 
BO  many  empires  have  risen  and  friUen 
—upon  whose  waves  the  Tynask^  tbo 
Greek,  the  Oarthagenian,    and   the 
Roman  have  displayed  their  proweea 
and  gathered  their  wealth.      Upon 
these  waters  sailed  niy8se&  Dido^  and 
.£neas  ;  beyond  their  outlet  lay  the 
happy  isles  of  their  immortal  dreamn. 
How  many  a  classic  tale  and  fable  of 
fiiiiy,  monster,  maiden  fair,  hero,  god, 
and  goddess  has  thrown  along  these 
waves  to  us  to  shine  for  ever,  *the 
light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore, 
the  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream.* 
The  Dead  Sea,  though  it  coven  the 
cities  of  the  plain,  and  receives  the 
sacred  Jordan  ;    or   the    Red   Sea, 
through  it  was  *  driven  back,'  that  the 
chosen  people  might   pass   through 
diy-shod,  can  never  be  as  grandly  in- 
teresting as  the  MecUterranean, 
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ciated  with  such  stuuendotu  interests 
—Hiiked  with  such  thriUing  memories 
— ita  shores  encrusted  with  such  vener- 
able lelica  of  all  that  has  been  most 
8m>]ig,  great,  and  beautiful  in  the  his- 
Um  of  man. 

it  was  dark  before  we  reached  the 
H^  des  Ambassadeurs ;  and  such 
me  the  long  delays  at  the  station  that 
it  was  a  long  time  after  ere  our  courier 
MKceeded  us  with  the  luggage.  We 
shall  call  the  courier  Masaniello  :  his 
name  was  much  longer  and  uuKife  to 
^tish  pronunciation,  but  as  Masa- 
n^  was  easily  remembered,  and  re- 
minded one  of  a  i)leasant  opera,  he 
was  dubbed  I^lasaniello.  He  was  an 
Italian  and  a  Papist,  and  rather 
shodiced  one  by  his  lax  ideas  on  the 
Simday  question ;  otherwise,  however, 
his  conduct  and  opinions  seemed  aocu- 
nte^  and  he  had  left  a  Protestant,  Mrs. 
Masaniello,  in  our  own  grey  island, 
wbo,  it  was  hoped,  would  yet  be  the 
means  of  leading  nim  to  perceive  the 
error  of  his  way.  He  spoke  English, 
FVendL  and  Italian  ;  and,  I  suppose, 
voold  have  undertaken  to  speak  any 
other  language  whatsoever  upon  a 
day's  notice.  His  Italian  may  have 
been  admirable  for  aught  I  know,  and 
his  French,  thou^  not  el^ant^  was 
fluent;  his  1^giii»h  was  a  curious 
mixture  of  Cockney  and  Scotch,  given 
in  an  ontlandiBh  accent;  and  occasion- 
ally he  would  indulge  in  a  hybrid  dia- 
led, compounded  of  two  or  three  Ian- 
gnages  rolled  into  one.  However,  he 
vas  very  obliging,  quiet,  and  useful, 
so  we  had  reason  to  omsider  ourselves 
wdl  off.  He  had  once  been  a  soldier, 
but  had  retned  from  the  army,  ana 
devoted  his  time  and  talents  te  the 
•enrioe  of  British  travellers,  in  which 
eapadtyhe  now  enjoyed  our  confidence 
Mdpay. 

Marseille— I  don't  know  why  we 
ihoiild  always  add  an  »to  the  name, 
whk^  it  has  not  in  French — is  a  town 
^  very  foul  smells,  about  as  bad  as 
Cologne,  or  as  St  Andrews  in  sum- 
mer, and  St  Andrews  in  summer  is 
▼enr  strong.  The  harbour  is  filthy, 
uid  as  there  is  no  tide  or  stream  to 
carrv  off  Uie  filth,  it  stagnates  there 
m  the  heurt  of  the  towiL  For  the 
harbonr  runs  up  into  the  town  a  long 
^y— a  natural  inlet  from  the  sea. 
It  was  full  of  vessels  fastened  stem 


on  to  the  quays  on  either  side ;  a 
narrow  channel  being  left  free  in  the 
middle.  The  ships  were  iJmost  all 
Russian,  and  kden  with  grain.  The 
entrance  is  strongly  fortified  on  each 
side.  Beyond  the  fort,  on  the  left, 
they  are  building  a  chftteau  for  the 
Emperor,  and  levelling  the  hill  be- 
vond  to  afford  him  a  seaward  view 
from  lus  windows  ;  with  the  debris 
they  are  forming  the  outer  wall  or 
breakwater  of  a  new  dock — graving 
dock,  I  think.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  looking  more  into  the  bay, 
is  the  fine  new  harbour  of  La  Joliette, 
as  yet  unfortified.  From  it  the 
steamers  sail  The  Saturday  after 
our  arrival  was  the  day  of  the  de- 
parture of  our  Indian  overland  passen- 
gers. The  hotel  was  crowded  with 
them  for  a  dav  and  night  previous, 
and  one  would  have  supposed,  indeed, 
that  Marseille  was  for  tne  time  being 
a  British  dependency,  solely  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
overland  transit  to  our  Eastern  Em- 
pire. You  heard  nothing  but  English : 
met  hardly  any  one  but  Britisn  tra- 
vellerB  Imstling  about,  and  talking  of 
India  and  the  *  Vectis.*  The  natives 
were  thoroughly  ignored  ;  no  French- 
man was  to  be  seen  at  the  table-d'hdte 
—no  Frenchman's  travels  were  attend- 
ed to  on  the  eventful  morning  till  the 
Indian  omnibuses  had  rattled  off  to  La 
Joliette,  and  the  hdtel  was  left  silent 
and  deserted.  This  kind  of  uncon- 
scious predominance  and  dominion  of 
our  countrymen  in  a  great  seaport  of 
another  nation,  a  thousand  miles  from 
our  own  homes,  aided  the  impression 
cme  can't  help  being  sensible  of—that 
tibiere  are  a  greatness,  wealth,  strength, 
and  imiversality  in  the  British  power 
and  name  which  are  perfectly  unioue. 
There  is  little  worth  seeing  in  Mar- 
seille. If  you  ever  go  there,  ascend 
to  the  Ohapel  of  Ndtre  Dame  de  la 
Qaide :  the  view  rives  you  a  better 
iiea  of  the  city  ana  its  environs  than 
you  can  get  elsewhere.  You  will  note 
the  peculiar  look  the  buildings  bear 
from  being  all  tiled ;  slates  are  un- 
known. The  deep  blue  sea,  with  its 
islands  and  widely  indented  coast,  and 
the  rug^  hills  enclosing  the  amphi- 
theatre mivhich  Marseille  is  situated, 
with  their  garment  of  ^reen  olive 
gardens,  above  which  then:  scorched 
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toiw  rise  baro  and  white,  afford  a 
striking  prospect  of  sea  and  land. 
The  Cfcuipel  is  a  queer  little  place,  of 
no  architectural  pretension,  but  inter- 
esting from  the  numerous  ex  votat  it 
contains.  It  is  quite  crammed  with 
them:  models  of  legs,  arms,  ships, 
anchors,  bits  of  rope  that  have  suc- 
coured drowning  men,  crutches,  &a, 
adorn  the  waJls  and  roof ;  it  is  famous 
all  over  the  Mediterranean,  and  held 
in  universal  reverence. 

In  the  town,  the  passer-by  perhaps 
will  note  the  statue  of  Bishop  Bel- 
zunce,  who  behaved  like  a  hero  in  a 
time  of  fearful  plague,  and  also  a 
fountain,  with  this  inscription  below 
a  bust  of  Homer  :  *  Les  descendants 
desPhocienskHom^re,  1803 :'  gentle- 
men of  a  long  descent  I  nope  the 
shade  of  Homer  was  flattered,  when  the 
news  reached  him  in  the  Ehrsian  fleld& 
if  indeed  any  disembodied  gossip  had 
the  hardihood  to  intrude  with  such  a 
tale  upon  the  hard's  godlike  rest 

As  1  came  alons  in  the  railway,  I 
had  been  reading,  where  thescenery  was 
tame,  Shirley,  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 
It  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  masterly 
in  its  knowledge  of  female  character, 
but  unfeminine  to  my  mind  in  its  de- 
lineation thereof,  very  few  women, 
perhaps  none,  would  have  chosen  to 
record  such  an  exhibition  of  female 
character  as  we  have  in  Shirley.  But 
the  rarity  of  the  delineation— since  it 
is  a  woman's— of  course,  only  proves 
its  truth.  Still,  I  am  incuned  to 
tiun^  that  from  the  germ  of  rigid 
truth,  the  development  m  the  history 
of  Caroline  and  Shirley  is  somewhat 
abnormal  The  book,  too^  cannot 
escape  the  charge  of  a  certam  coarse- 
ness. It  is,  I  think,  coarse  in  the 
passages  in  which  it  illustrates  the 
inner  state  of  an  ardent  and  passionate, 
or  of  a  tender  and  extremely  loving 
nature,  by  actions  and  positions  which 
could  not  occur  in  the  life  of  a  person 
with  a  well-controUed  mind.  Shirlev 
is  a  woman  of  strong  reason,  as  weU 
as  of  strong  passions,  and  yet  she  is 
represented  as  stealing  up-stairs  from 
a  party  in  her  own  house,  to  go  to  the 
bed-side  of  a  sick  tutor,  talk  with  him, 
offer  to  feed  him  with  grapes,  holding 
one  to  his  lips,  submit  to  be  addressed 
by  him  in  a  style  which  one  can  only 
characterLee  as  insolent,  be  taunted 


by  him  with  having  allowed  another 
man,  on  a  previous  night,  to  kiss  her 
hand ;  in  fact,  the  whde  conversation, 
and  the  situation  indicated,  reveal  a 
coarse  familiarity  between  the  two, 
which  other  passages  do  not  warrant 
or  bear  out,  and  which  no  girl  with 
any  self-respect  could  have  permitted. 
Similarly,  Caroline,  a  moaest  gentle 
girl,  is  represented  as  forcing  her  way 
through  a  hostile  household  to  the 
bedroom  of  Moore,  where  she  remains 
alone  with  him  for  some  time.  The 
departure  from  true  development  of 
character,  seems  to  me  to  manifest  it- 
self in  the  description  of  the  love  afi&uis 
of  Shirley  and  Caroliae.  Whether 
in  general  women  fall  in  love  with 
men,  or  men  with  women,  of  oourae, 
is  a  knotty  point ;  but  it  Lb  odd.  that 
in  this  book,  both  the  heroines  should 
fall  in  love  with  the  heroes,  make  no 
scruple  of  evidencing  their  feelings, 
and  draw  on  these  gentlemen  in  a  moat 
patent  and  unmistakable  manner. 

Tlus  is  the  flaw  in  the  portraiture 
of  two  reallj^  fine  characters ;  for  how- 
ever much  inclination  a  woman  may 
feel  to  act  always  as  they  acted,  ahe 
is  ever  actress  enough  to  curb  it  It 
is  quite  amusing  to  the  spectator,  to 
wiUiess  the  scarcely  disguised  exprea- 
sions  of  affection  on  the  female  side, 
and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  malea, 
who  all  the  while  seem  to  remain  as 
blind  as  bats  to  what  we  see  to  be  as 
dear  as  crystal  Poor  Caroline,  espe- 
cially, has  as  little  reticence  as  a  baby ; 
and  then,  at  the  end,  she  coolly  idlowa 
Moore  to  tell  her  how  sony  he  is  he 
has  kept  her  in  suspense  so  long,  and 
not  returned  her  a£^tion  sooner,  and 
proposed  in  the  meantime  to  another 
woman,  &a  ;  all  this  she  submits  to. 
and  her  amour propre  and  dignity^ 
self-respect  all  the  while  make  no 
sign.  As  for  Shirley  and  Louis  Moore, 
the  relations  between  them  are  at  one 
time  so  familiarly  intimate,  and  when- 
ever he  is  familiar,  he  is  rather  vul- 
garly insolent ;  at  another  so  theatri- 
cally distant  and  cold,  that  one  can't 
help  feeling,  that  artistically  there  ia 
here  something  wrong.  In  depicting 
theirrelations,  Charlotte  Bronte  shows 
that  want  of  wide  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  society,  which,  indeed,  one 
could  hardly  expect  the  parson's 
daughter   of    Haworth    to    possess. 
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Still,  eveiy  where,  any  one  cannot  Mi 
to  Bee  that  Shirley  is  in  love  with 
Moore.  The  scene  where  he  declares 
fak  passion,  is  powerful,  but  coarse. 
He  speaks  coarsely ;  as  no  gentleman 
would  ever  think  of  speaking  to  the 
bch  of  his  love  when  going  to  declare 
to  her  his  attachment  AQ  that  alle- 
goric talk  about  his  *  orphan  girl'  is 
coarse  and  hrosA.  I  do  not  Eke  to 
see  Shirley  listening  to  it,  imderstand- 
ing  i%  being  excited  by  it  I  speak  as 
if  she  were  a  real  existence ;  well,  so 
Boli^y  is  she  depicted,  despite  all  the 
fiuKnfis  of  representation  which  I  have 
hinted  at,  that  she  does  seem,  after 
one  has  read  her  story,  to  remain  in 
the  memory  a  living  being,  whom  one 
would  he  sorry  to  forget  God  has 
peopled  His  earth  with  men  and 
wmnra,  many  of  them  good  and  fair ; 
but  so  snblime  is  His  creative  energy, 
so nnenvioua is  He  of  Hisprerogative, 
that  He  has  imparted  to  Uis  sons  ana 
daughters  His  own  ^if%,  and  permitted 
them  to  call  into  existence  beings  who 
people  for  us  many  a  fair  wide  realm 
wift  lovely  and  happy  lives,  that  we 
feel  to  be  to  us  most  dear,  most  beauti- 
M,  most  blest  This  gift  of  His  is 
Qenms;  next  to  Love,  that  blesses 
and  lightens  the  individual  life  :  it, 
brightening  and  beautifying  the  catho- 
hc  life  of  man  and  woman,  quickening 
bf  its  sinde  effort  ten  thousand  hearts, 
» the  light  and  the  joy  of  humanity. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  travels.  After 
getting  passports  vis^,  and  places 
tak^  we  proceeded  about  half-past 
Mven  on  Saturday  night  to  La 
Johette,  in  order  to  embark  on  board 
the  steamer  '  Rhone*  for  Nice. 

You  never  can  step  on  board  a  ves- 
sel direct  in  these  parts  apparently, 
but  must  always  bundle  into  a  wheny, 
or  small  craft  of  some  sort,  that  takes 
yoQ  alongdde,  and  demands  through 
its  owner  some  exorbitant  recompence 
for  so  doing.  The  *  Rhone'  was  to 
hate  sailed  at  eight,  but  by  ten 
o*dod[,  as  she  gave  no  sign  of  moving, 
I  rethed  to  the  cabin  very  indignant 
St  bemg  cheated  out  of  an  evening 
•JboTB  and  in  comfort,  in  this  way. 
Hy  quarter  was  a  small  narrow  close 


closet  off  the  cabin,  with  two  shelves 
in  it  On  the  uppermost,  I  extended 
myself  as  far  as  tne  limits  of  the  en- 
closure would  allow^  wrapped  my  plaid 
about  me,  and  not  in  vain,  even  there, 
invoked  'tired  nature's  sweet  restorer. 
When  does  she  refuse  to  come  on 
downy  pinion,  the  bountiftd,  the  mild, 
bringing  with  her  softest  Nepenthe, 
and  her  sweetest  dreams?  When  does 
she  refuse  to  lay  her  gentle  finger  on 
the  weary  eyelids,  and  close  them  to 
the  hot  garish  atmosphere,  while  she 
cools  the  aching  eyeballs  with  her 
dewy  darkness,  and  wraps  them  round 
in  her  impenetrable  curtain  from  the 
intrusive  fight?  When  does  she  reftise 
to  relax  the  stretched  muscle,  to  soothe 
the  excited  nerve,  to  calm,  to  tranquil- 
lize, to  renovate  the  whole  body,  l^ 
her  nightly  springtide  of  freshness, 
strength,  and  rest  ?  There  is  no 
waste,  no  weariness,  like  the  want 
of  sleep,  with  its  dreadful  oppressive 
loneliness  and  nervous  disquietude. 
Yet  how  seldom,  even  among  the 
worn  and  sick,  how  seldom  does  sleep 
forsake  the  pillow?  Nature's  per- 
petual goodness  and  kindliness  will 
not  allow  her  to  try  mankind  with 
such  woful  privation.  *0h!*  saith 
Sancho  Panza ;  '  blessed  be  the  man 
that  first  invented  sleep ;  it  covereth 
a  man  all  over  as  doth  a  blanket' 
And  I  remember  an  old  Latin  epi- 
gram, of  somewhat  the  same  tendency, 
of  wnich,  however,  I  re^et  I  retain 
only  a  fragment :  *  Sic  sme  vita  .  .  . 
Vivere  quam  dulce  est  Sic  sine  morte 
mori ;'  so  it  ended— thus  without  life, 
how  sweet  to  live  ;  thus  without 
death,  to  die.  This  pensive  close  re- 
calls Shelley's  fine  opening  lines  in 
lanthe : — 

'  How  wonderftil  it  death  I 

Death,  and  his  brother  Sleep ; 

One  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon. 
With  lips  of  lurid  blue : 

The  other,  rosv  as  the  mom, 

When  throned  on  ocean's  wave. 

It  blashes  o'er  the  world  ; 

Yet  both  so  passing  wonderful ! ' 

And  his  lovers  again,  will  find  these 
recall  those  other  lines  *most  musical, 
most  melancholy '  where  he  wishes  he 
could  fie  down  UKe  a  tired  child. 


*  Till  death,  like  sleep,  might  steal  on  me. 
And  I  might  feel,  in  the  warm  air, 
My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  dying  brain  its  last  monotony.' 
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Poor  Shelley !  how  gloriouB  a  spirit 
dwelt  in  him  unhappy  and  disquieted, 
because  it  could  find  no  rock  strong 
enough  whereon  to  build  its  marble 
paUoes.  And  yet  he  loved  and  yearned 
tor  the  IVue,  but  could  not  see  it 
Might  we  hope,  that  in  *  the  infinite 
silence  wherewith  our  life  is  bound,' 
he  has  learned  what  on  earth  there 
was  none  to  teach  him ) 

I  rose  early  next  morning,  tired  of 
my  wretched  berth,  and  after  a  futile 
attempt  to  breakfast  on  some  dirty 
bread  and  a  cup  of  half-cold  black 
cofifee,  I  ascended  to  the  deck.  On 
the  left  lay  the  coast  of  France,  with 
the  Isle  de  Ste.  Mai^erite,  where  was 
confined  the  man  with  the  Iron  Mask ; 
beyond  was  Cannes ;  farther  on  An- 
tibes.  In  front,  like  a  white  stripe  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,  lav  Nice ; 
in  the  rear  of  these  lower  hiUs,  rose 
the  long  serrated  white  range  of  the 
Maritime  Alps.  About  twelve  o'clock 
we  reached  the  harbour,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town.  The  entrance  is 
narrow  and  fortified.  The  harbour  is 
very  small,  aroimd  it  are  houses  and 
warehouses,  hotels,  &c,  and  on  either 
hand  swellup  graceful  heights,  verdant 
with  the  cypress,  olive,  and  orange. 
A  laige  screw  troop-ship  was  disem* 
barking  a  regiment  as  we  dropped 
slowly  to  our  moorings,  about  a  couple 
of  }rarda  from  the  quay,  :^et  requiring; 
the  intervention  of  wherries.  Martiiu 
music  rent  the  air ;  in  the  town,  bells 
were  jangling  and  clashing ;  the  sun 
was  brimant ;  the  air  v^  and  keen  ; 
altogether,  my  first  impression  of  Nice 
andltaly  was  bright,  gay,  nicturesque. 
Leaving  our  baii^age  at  the  Douane. 
with  Masaniello,  nnr  friend  and  I 
hailed  a  cab.  I  had  my  writing-case 
in  my  hand ;  the  cabby  pointed  to  it : 
*Pour  la  Douane,  Monsieur)'  *Ah. 
non,*  I  replied ;  *  c'est  trop  petit  ;*  and 
he  drove  off  serenely.  Not  in  France, 
or  in  most  places  in  Italy,  would  I 
have  been  let  off  so  easily,  I  suspect 
We  drove  through  some  dirty  purheus, 
such  as  all  the  world  over  seem  the 
necessary  aeoompanimente  of  porta 
and  quays,  and  emerged  on  the  C/orsow 
a  tree-shaded  promenade,  fi^uentea 
by  the  native  Niceans.  FomtheCorso 
we  progressed  to  the  bridge  across  the 
Paglione,  a  mountain  stream  trickling 
through  a  wide  empty  bed  of  gravel ; 


then  down  the  Quai  Massena,  past  the 
Jardin  Publique,  and  into  the  Pro- 
menade des  Anj^lais,  so  called  becaoae 
English  subscriptions  paid  the  poor 
for  constructing  it  in  a  winter  ot  fi^ 
mina  On  this  promenade,  which  runs 
dose  along  the  shore,  bordered  with 
handsome  houses,  stands  the  Hdtel 
Vi(^ria,  to  which  we  had  resolved  to 
repair.  It  is  a  large  handsome  build- 
ing, faced  with  white  marble,  and 
dose  to  the  sea.  But  it  is  emphati- 
cally a  whited  sepulchre,  as  I  soon 
discovered.  It  is  like  the  *  Raven  of 
Zurich,' 

'  Tliat  bird  of  omen  ill, 
With  the  Doiiy,  and  the  andean  neftt. 
And  the  rery  very  long  bill.' 

In  spite  of  its  white  marUe  and 
green  Venetians,  that  look  so  cod  and 
pretty,  and  in  spite  of  the  august 
name  of  Her  saored  Mi^esty  flaring 
on  its  front  and  side%  it  is  an  impoai- 
tion,  and  a  solemn  humbug.  Mur- 
ray puts  it  first  in  his  list,  doing 
thereby  great  imustice  to  the  Gluui- 
vain,  Grande  Sretagne,  and  other 
reaUy  excellent  and  moderate  hdtds : 
and  he  omits  altogether  the  Hdtel 
Royal,  near  the  port,  kept  by  a  moat 
worthy  man,  who  had  '  La  Oouranne,* 
at  Geneva,  and  whose  wife  is  EngUah ; 
he  is  himself  one  of  the  handsomest 
fellows  I  have  seen  on  the  ContineBt 
These  good  people  give  cheaper,  and 
some  si^,  better,  board  and  lowing 
than  any  other  ndtel  in  Nice.  The 
Victoria,  however,  is  dear  and  nasty- 
We  stayed,  indeed,  to  the  end  in  the 
Victoria,  but  that  was  simply  from  a 
vis  inertvoBy  veiy  irresistible  in  this 
sweet  climate,  and  also  because  we 
could  hear  of  rooms  to  suit  us  nowhere 
else.  The  charges  are  higher  than,  I 
believe,  I  ever  met  with  elaewhrn, 
and  yet  the  food  is  poor;  the  at- 
tendance bad ;  the  furniture  shalnr ; 
and  the  old  and  chronic  dirt  of  tiae 
carpets,  dec.,  most  distressing.  Every* 
thing  is  so  pretentious  too :  loud  ps^ 
terns,  noisy  prints,  tawdrvfalse  fiowera, 
&C.  Even  at  dinner,  the  bill  of  £srQ 
exhibited  a  list  that  very  often  the 
dishes  entirely  falsified ;  so  that  one 
day  a  Russian  who  sat  next  me, 
after  many  portentous  grumblings, 
exclaimed :  *H— m ;  unsuperbe  menu, 
mais  un  detestable  diner.*  After  this. 
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I  think,  the  dinners  rallied,  and  we 
(nffiaed  leas  ^m  the  impression 
tkl  the  heef  was  that  of  an  ox  or  a 
WW  which  had  died  from  natural 
tanagA ;  that  the  hares  were  cats, 
ud  the  partridges  (a  favoarite  item; 
starved  pullets  kept  a  little  too  long. 
Bat  I  would  seriously  counsel  and 
warn  all  strangers  arriving  at  Nice, 
to  beware  of  the  Hotel  Victoria,  ana 
Monsieur  ZichitellL  Only  fancy  his 
efaarging  us  eleven  francs  for  an  hour 
and  a  iudfs  drive  in  a  little  phaeton, 
with  a  couple  of  bumptious  ponies ! 
We  were  foolish  enougn  to  order  this 
Tehide  once  or  twice  during  the  first 
week  of  our  stay,  but  after  a  sight  of 
oar  inaoffural  bul,  we  eschewed  it,  and 
eontented  ourselves  with  one  of  the 
veiy  snug,  though  rather  dusty  two- 
hone  street  voitures— *  voitures  de 
pkoe,'  as  they  are  called— which  are  to 
be  bad  for  2^  francs  the  first  hour, 
and  a  franc  each  succeeding  half  hour. 
A  man  named  Plana,  lete  out  car- 
nages by  the  month  or  season,  at  rea- 
lonahle  rates  ;  his  carnages  are  good 
and  handsome,  and  the  horses  seem 
aieellent 

I  was  told,  that  (m  looking  seaward, 
a  Iktie  before  simrise,  I  would  see  far 
off  the  lofty  coast  of  Corsica.  For 
aome  mornings,  I  looked  in  vain  ;  at 
last  I  had  the  wished-for  sight,  but  it 
was  not  beheld  with  my  wakmg  eyes- 
it  came  in  a  vision  of  my  sleep.  As  I 
■lent,  tiiere  rose  before  me,  across  a 
itill  and  shadowy  sea,  a  Qoast  bold  and 
bwering.  Night  shadows  drooped, 
Mid  Ti^urs  curled  round  the  bases 
of  high  and  naked  clifiiB,  dun  and 
ii^  in  the  early  li^t  Behind 
them  all,  the  slnr  was  red ;  the  same 
Item  edour  as  the  diffis,  only  of  a  less 
iomhre  tint  Many  small  boats,  with 
daik  eails,  and  swarthy  crews,  were 
ibduig  in  towards  the  beach,  that  lay 
ttRow,  almost  viewless  at  the  foot  of 
U)e  heists.  I  seemed  to  be  sensible 
ef  a  mi^ty  and  puissant  presence 
■omewheie  near  me ;  the  idea  of  a 
Man,  proud,  martial,  heroia  dawned 
QpoB  my  souL  The  red  clouds  seemed 
to  esnecy  him ;  around  him  the  bure 
dun  dins  appeared  to  rear  their  rug- 
led  sealps.  I  fdt  that  the  thunderous 
ttid  hmd  strength  and  grandeur  of 
the  aoene,  were  worthy  of  him.  I  saw 
no  shape,  I  heard  no  voke ;  but  in  my 
"wwl,  beneath  the  pall  of  sleep,  stirred 


with  the  magic  of  my  dream,  I  felt  the 
Oorsican. 

I  woke,  and  looked  for  the  ishind  ; 
it  was  not  visible,  nor  have  I  yet  been 
ever  able  to  see  it.  I  care  less  to  see 
it  now  ;  the  real  view  could  never  be 
so  grand  as  my  vision  of  the  island 
and  the  islander. 

Our  first  drive  in  that  aforesaid 
vehicle  was  to  St  Andre.  The  road 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  Paglione 
torrent  almost  the  whole  way.  Ou 
the  left  are  pleasant  heights,  with 
dwellings,  gardens,  orchards.  On  the 
right,  is  the  river  \xA,  on  whose  oppo- 
site bank  is  the  Turin  road  ;  from  the 
margin  of  the  river,  or  rather  torrent, 
rise  heights  much  the  same  as  those 
on  the  left,  and  along  them  winds  the 
road  to  Genoa.  Little  girls  ran  after 
the  phaeton  as  we  spanked  along, 
offermg  for  sale  oranges  and  bouquets, 
but  our  driver,,  a  boy  of  twelve  ot  so. 
was  a  perfect  Jehu,  and  distanced  all 

Eursuera  Tbey  don*t  understand 
orses  here ;  they  are  brutelly  cruel 
to  them,  lash  them,  and  overdrive 
them  disgracefullv.  As  for  riding,  all 
the  men  ride  like  tailors,  and  the 
women  like  animated  bolsters :  and 
the  ruling  principle  seems  to  oe,  to 
gall,  fret,  and  worry  the  animal  as 
much  as  possible  ;  probably  imder 
some  hallucination,  tnat  thereby  the 
rider  din)lays  to  advantage  his  own 
seat  and  his  steed's  paces.  Remember 
in  riding  and  drivmg  in  France  and 
Italy,  you  reverse  the  order  observed 
in  Britain,  and  take  the  right  in  meet- 
ing, left  in  passing. 

Every  one  who  goes  to  Nice  should 
visit  St  Andre.  Get  out  at  the  stone 
bridge  across  the  little  glen^  and  waUc 
up  the  path  bordered  with  myrtle 
growing  wild,  and  shadowed  by  tall 
cypresses.  Below,  through  a  bed  of 
white  marble,  trickles  ana  gushes  the 
pure  gre^ -green  stream,  prattling 
softly  as  it  news,  and  wearing  roimd 
and  smooth  the  jutting  comers  of  the 
rocks.  Where  the  path  ends,  the 
stream  comes  dropping  through  a 
huge  spcmge  of  moss  hanging  from 
the  roof  of  a  limestone  cavern.  It  is 
ever  cool  and  shady  here ;  the  hot 
sun  does  not  penetrate  ;  the  dust  and 
noise  of  iHoB  road,  with  its  mules  and 
carts,  are  out  of  sight  and  hearing : 
the  leaves  are  perennially  fresh  and 
green  ;  the  moss  always  fuU  and  drip- 
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ping ;  the  little  glen  is  still  and  quiet 
and  retired  ;  a  haunt  most  beautiful^ 
where  one  might  fancy  the  Naiad 
bathing  in  the  silent  pools,  and  the 
Oread  flitting  like  a  moonbeam  among 
the  flowering  myrtles.  Greek  mytho- 
logy !  what  spell  is  thine,  that  people 
wm  torture  tny  classic  repose  by  vile 
quotations,  ever  and  anon,  to  garnish 
tneir  dismal  prose  :  blest  shade  !  for- 
give me ;  for  after  all,  every  offence  so 
eommitted  is  but  a  new  testimony, 
though  rudely  offered,  to  thine  ever- 
lasting beauty.  Another  pretty  drive 
is  alon^  the  shore,  and  across  theVar. 
This  nver  comes  down  in  a  divided 
stream,  through  a  wide  gravelly  chan- 
nel A  long  narrow  wooden  bridge 
traverses  it  The  river  is  the  frontier 
line  of  France  and  Sardinia,  and  the 
bridge  is  accordingly  guarded  at  the 
one  end  by  Sardinian,  and  at  the  other 
by  JVench  soldiers.  One  blesses  one's 
insular  home,  when  one  sees  two 
neighbours,  who  might  prove  such 
ugly  customers  to  each  other,  divided 
only  by  a  brawling  river.  The  pass- 
port will  probably  be  demanded  on 
the  French  sideu  and  though  you  may 
be  allowed  to  orive  on  without  it,  it 
is  as  well  to  have  it  with  you. 

There  is  not^  however,  much  to 
be  seen  on  the  French  side.  The 
beauty  of  the  drive  consists  in  the 
bold  gor^e  of  the  Var,  eirdled  with 
bare  rocky  heights,  benind  which 
gleams  the  Alpme  snow;  the  rich 
eroves  of  orange  and  olive  along  the 
low  ridge,  on  vour  left,  as  you  drive 
back ;  and  the  blue  sea,  filling  up  with 
its  intense  azure,  all  the  sweeps  and 
indentations  of  the  coast  You  gain 
a  fine  view  of  Nice,  as  you  return, 
lying  white  and  bright  in  the  sunshine 
along  the  shore. 

To  the  Var  and  back  is  about  six 
or  seven  miles.  One  of  the  finest 
views  of  Nice  and  its  environs  is  from 
the  ^rden  of  the  Franciscan  convent  at 
Cimiez.  The  convent  is  a  monstrously 
ugly  building,  and  its  inhabitants,  in 
their  long  brown  cloaks,  look  as  duty 
and  lazy  a  pack  as  the  most  religious 
devotee  of  St  Francis  could  desire. 
If  you  give  them  a  trifle,  they  admit 
you  to  their  church,  cemetery,  and 

§arden.  A  terrace  in  the  latter  looks 
own  directly  on  the  broad  bed  of  the 
Paglione :  opposite  are  the  olive  gar- 
mented heights,  and  looking  to  the 


it,  you  see  Nice  about  two  mUea 
r,  gathering  rotmd  the  river's  coarse 
and  spreading  its  white  lines  of  houseB 
along  the  shore.  From  the  middle  of 
the  town  rises,  Acrooorinthus-like,  the 
Gastlehill,  abrupt  and  commanding; 
beyond,  with  evenr  outline  stron^y 
marked  against  its  lovely  blue,  exten(U 
the  sea.  Away  to  the  right  undulateB 
the  coast  till  it  ends  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Antibes,  and  all  along  it  the 
hillis,  with  their  mantle  of  orange  and 
olive,  look  down  through  the  faint  heat 
haze  upon  the  sparkling  waters.  From 
the  Gastlehill  above  mentioned  you 
have  also  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood.  You  can  drive  to  the 
top  alone  a  road  windii^  round  the 
hill  and  bordered  with  olive,  cypreBBy 
cactu£L  and  roses  ;  half-way  up  lies  a 
retired  and  tranquil  cemetery,  with 
some  pretty  white  tombs  shadowed 
with  sad  cypress :  on  the  summit  ia  a 
terrace  from  which  you  look  down  on 
the  roofs  of  the  town  into  the  narrow 
wynds  of  the  old  part  of  Nice,  and 
can  watch  the  changeful  gleams  of 
blue^  green,  and  white,  as  the  waves 
roll  up  to  the  beach  below.  In  the  rear 
you  see  the  peaks  of  the  snow-erowned 
mountains ;  the  rest  of  the  view  is 
much  the  same  as  you  see  from  any 
other  elevation  near  Nice.  There  is 
not  much  variety  in  the  views  :  here 
and  there  you  hit  a  new  combination, 
but  still  outline  and  aspect  are  much 
the  same,  whether  you  regard  them 
from  Gimiez,  GastlehiU,  G^noa  road, 
or  any  other  point  of  view. 

However,  among  the  lanes,  throueh 
the  ^ves  and  gardens,  and  along  tne 
hillsides,  you  often  come  upon  some 
sweet  gumpse  where  sea  and  land 
seem  to  unite  in  blending  their  richest 
and  loveliest  for  you  espedally,  j^ 
many  of  the  roadsides  you  will  observe 
cross,  or  crucifix,  or  little  shrine  ooTer- 
ing  some  humble  effigy  of  the  Vii^n 
Mother,  and  the  Divine  GhUd. 

Do  not  turn  up  your  Protestant 
nose  at  them,  nor  foolishly  sneer  at 
the  piety  which  placed  them  there. 
These  are  sacred  emblems,  and  to  the 
pious  heart  mean  much.  In  yoar 
strong  insular  contempt  of  the  reli- 
gion that  needs  forms  and  symbols  to 
quicken  its  devotion,  you  most  pro- 
bably cannot  understand  l^e  feelings 
of  the  warm-hearted,  keenly-sensitive 
people  who  bow  before  these  repre- 
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Kitatioiis,  and  revere  in  them  the 
8^  azKl  imag^  of  all  that  they  hold 
moBt  sacred.  Therdbre  condemn  not, 
aeer  not,  think  truly,  judge  gently  of 
the  &ith  and  piety  which  placed  the 
crass  or  crucifix,  or  Virgin's  shrine  be- 
side the  dusty  nigh  way,  over  the  re- 
fieshing  well,  above  the^rden  door,  by 
the  comer  of  the  orchard  wall,  at  the 

ffiinto  the  olive  erove  or  pleasant 
mtheshadeoftheoldgnarledtree, 
where  the  sun's  rays  fiall  less  hotly, 
and  tiie  air  is  soft  and  cooL  They  are 
the  instruments  of  ignorance  and  su- 
perstitioii,  do  you  say  ?  I  know  not 
that  I  do  not  look  on  them  with 
hatred  and  distrust,  rather  will  I  be- 
liere  that  faith  and  love  placed  them 
where  they  stand  so  touchingly  ;.  that 
gntitude  and  devotion  have  kept  them 
dean  and  whole,  and  twined  around 
them  these  flowing  garlands,  on  manv 
a  dav  (tf  prayer  and  joyfulness.  It 
may  be  isDorant  fear  anci  superstition 
that  lad  uie  peasant  pause  as  he  drives 
his  mule,  and  make  the  holy  sign  be- 
ian  them— that  lead  the  peasant  girl 
to  pat  the  fresh  flower  or  green  bough 
on  the  cross  at  beneath  the  shrine  :  I 
mther  wcmld  believe  it  to  be  humole 
rsTerettoe  and  love.  Sorry  should  I 
be  to  see  ^ese  symbols  of  all  that  our 
most  holy  futh  has  tau^t  us  to  revere, 
swtifi  away  l^  some  such  rude  icono- 
cbrtic  hand  as  has  laid  the  once  beau- 
tiful temples  of  my  native  land  in 
l^bastly  ruins. 

Koquickening  of  faith,  no  deepening 
of  love,  no  puri^ing  of  religion  would 
foUow  any  sudi  irreverent  and  fool- 
ish deaiaouw.  Granting  that  much 
of  the  observance  rendered  not  only 
to  these  symbols,  but  to  all  the  rites 
of  rdigion,  are  now  made  here  in  a 
measure  worthless  through  ignorance, 
dull  hi^t,  vague  superstition,  child- 
ish fear ;  granting  this,  though  I  do 
not  myself  admit  to  the  extent  that 
British  Protestants  generally  insist 
npon,  I  still  believe  that  these  symbols 
are  no  neoeosary  signs  of  a  low  and 
fonnal  religion,  but  that  on  the  con- 
totfy,  they  may  niirse  and  cherish  the 
most  living  fiuui  and  holiness,  and  may 
be  the  fair,  and  appropriate,  and  lon^ 
lored  and  revered  channels  through 
whidi  mudi  new  life  and  strength  may 
flow  into  the  souL  Iknowthatrelimon 
iaataftmt  ^b  in  this  country,  out 
that  is  because  the  priests  of  the 


Church  have  betrayed  and  abused  the 
charge  intrusted  to  them  by  Gkxi  their 
Master,  and  have  allowed  their  flocks 
to  wander  into  gloom  and  want.  But 
amid  that  spiritual  darkness  and  pri- 
vation, I  doubt  not  the  aids  to  devo- 
tion and  the  symbols  of  the  holy  set 
ever  before  their  eyes  from  childhood, 
have  done  much  to  preserve  a  secret 
&ith  and  a  flame  of  pious  feeling 
among  this  ardent  and  impressible 
race.  And  respected  and  cherished  as 
the  symbols  are  even  now,  were  new 
light  to  shine  f^rth.  new  warmth  of 
life  to  be  developea,  I  am  persuaded 
no  hand,  imless  the  fanatic's,  would  be 
raised  against  them,  but  that  they 
would  w  more  than  ever  humbly, 
lovingly,  intelligently  venerated  ana 
cared  for.  They  would  have  a  deeper 
meaning— they  would  be  significant 
of  dearer  and  holier  truths.  And 
would  our  land  be  less  or  more  religi- 
ous if  it  had  them  ]  Would  our  reel- 
ing drunkards,  cursing  carters,  bru- 
taUzed  operatives  be  numb  and  dead 
to  the  influence  and  beauty  of  them  f 
I  would  hardlv  like  to  say,  yes.  I 
have  no  love  for,  or  hankering  after 
Papacy  or  Papal  abuses— an  immense 
number  of  wnich  are  as  rampant  in 
Protestant  churches  and  societies  as 
in  the  Church  of  Borne,  which  I  here 
hes  leave  to  say  I  do  not  at  all  believe 
to  be  in  an  essential  and  exclusive  sense 
the  harlot  and  scarlet  female  of  Pro- 
testant platforms,  where,  indeed,  the 
skirts  of  her  ample  flounces  may  often 
be  seen  to  flaunt  unchallenged  by  the 
self-satisfied  and  applauding  crowd 
around.  But  I  do  most  steadfastly 
protest  against  that  evil  divorce  ef- 
fected by  Protestantism  between  the 
beautiful  that  man's  heart  yearns  for, 
and  the  spiritual  religion  which  his  soul 
must  live  bv.  Body,  soul,  spirit— a 
£Edr  trinity:  but  you  wrench  it  asunder 
and  say.  Worship  with  the  spirit  (sup- 
porting yourself  on  some  mane  per- 
version of  the  text  uttered  at  the  well 
of  Sychar),  and  let  the  bodv  and  the 
soul— that  is,  the  mind  with  its  ima- 
gination, ta^  rich  thoughts,  and 
fancy — ^keep  in  the  backgroimd ;  these 
are  for  the  world,  the  spirit  is  for  God. 
If  you  indulge  your  intellectual  and 
«a6thetic  powers,  with  a  little  worship 
toa  you  are  on  the  road  to  Rome  or 
Qohenna ;  for,  to  most  ^ood  Christians, 
these  are  identicallocalitiespitheirreli; 
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gioiisgeoraaphy.  How  man^r hare ^ne 
to  Rome.  Depose  ProteBtantkm  rigidly 
denied  tnem  leave  to  worship  in  the 
full  trinity  of  human  power  and  life, 
who  till  the  last  day  can  tell  ?  Much 
that  is  called  Puseyism  and  Tracta- 
rianism  has  arisen  diiefly  from  little 
else  than  the  unbending  ri^dity  of 
Protestant  worship,  coupled,  in  many 
cases,  with  the  deadness  and  want  of 
life,  love,  reality  in  Protestant  doc- 
trine. But  to  return  to  the  crosses 
and  shrines.  What  are  the  former 
but  the  blessed  symbols— which  no 
Christian  can  have  too  often  before 
his  outer  or  his  inner  eye — of  the  cen- 
tral fact  of  life,  the  link  that  binds 
humanity  together,  the  atonement 
through  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Incar- 
nate God  1  And  who  shall  say,  remove 
these  crosses,  or  these  crucifixes  by 
which  the  same  saving  and  eternal 
truth  is  still  more  lovin^^ly  set  forth  9 
With  regard  to  the  Virgin's  shrines,  I 
admit  the  impropriety  of  their  exist- 
ence as  objects  of  veneration,  espcNci- 
all:^  when  accompanied  with  any  in- 
scription asserting  her  divinity.  But 
if  divested  of  this  error,  I  do  not  see 
why  so  fair  and  so  dear  a  picture  as 
the  Virgin  Mother  with  the  Holy  Child 
in  her  arms,  should  be  denied  to  the 
eyes  of  Christian  wa^fkrers  and  la- 
bourers among  these  hills  and  valleys, 
or  anywhere  else,  where  charity  or 
piety  may  rear  the  shrine  and  the  sim- 
ple efiigv.  And  if  a  certain  worship  is 
aoeorded  to  this  emblem  too,  though 
we  regret  it  and  disapprove,  let  us  not 
vent  our  disapproval  m  the  loud  de- 
nunciation or  tne  coarse  abuse,  but  let 
us  try  to  see  what  is  the  changeless 
truth  lying  at  the  root  of  this  error, 
and  let  us  rid  it  from  the  false  encum- 
brance ffently  and  wisely.  Shall  we 
not^  perhaps,  find  a  trace  of  truth  here, 
that  in  this  Virvin-worship  man  fail- 
ing to  apprehena  in  its  entire  perfeo- 
tion  the  life  of  Christ— the  perfect 
human  being,  the  ideal  of  all  that  is 
true,  good,  pure,  lovely  in  woman,  as 
of  all  that  IS  brave,  strong,  mighty, 
excellent  in  man— thinks  t^  he  finos 
in  Mary  qualities  before  which  he 
loves  to  bow.  and  which  he  could  not 
findinMaiy^sSonl  The  tmth  at  the 
root  of  this  delusion,  and  which,  if  de- 
velopedf  would  destroy  it  is  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ  Woman,  too,  in 
her  Viigm  worship,  besides  partarang 


this  same  feeling,  makes  also  an  un- 
conscious confession,  that  she  feels  in 
herself  to  be  wanting  the  purity,  the 
holiness,  the  calm,  deep  fiuth  and  love 
which  must  have  graced  the  Mother 
of  God.    She  feels  her  own  fall,  and 
worships  ideal  womanhood.    An,  but 
that  ideal  is  not  in  Maiy  any  more 
than  in  any  other  saint  in  heaven  or 
on  earth  ;  it  is  in  woman's  own  breast, 
and  must  be  realized  in  her  own  life  ; 
not  adored,  as  something  far  off,  too 
sacred,  too  divine  for  common  mortals. 
EBLch.  woman  maybe  in  heart  and  life, 
though  not  in  privilege  and  hi|^  bless- 
edness, a  Mary.    We  become  theolo- 
gical, however ;  *  prithee  avoid  it  :*  so, 
with  a  farewell  genuflexion   before 
that  reverend  old  ^  Croix  de  marbie,* 
a  sacred  object  among  all  the  erosaea 
and  crucifixes  of  Nice,  I  leave  ^e  sub- 
ject   The  Croix  de  marbre  was  set  up 
in  1538,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  ai 
the  visit  of  rope  P&ul  m.  to  Nice,  for 
the  Cluristian  purpose  of  reooncilixi|g 
Charles  v.  and  Francis  i.   Opposite  it 
is  an  obelisk,  erected  in  1823,  to  ccHn- 
memorate  two  Papal  visits  in  1809 
and  1814  The  Croix  de  marbre  is  in- 
teresting from  its  age  and  assodatioiiB, 
but  has  no  beauty ;  the  obelisk  is  un- 
worthy of  a  moment's  notice.    Close 
to  this  is  the  English  chundu    It  is  a 
plain  little  building ;  but  a  new  ffoihic 
edifice  is  soon  to  be  constmetec^  and 
also  a  chapel  in  the  <)uarter  of  Oura- 
bacel,  where  many  invalids  rea^e^ 
who  find  it  too  far  to  oome  to  the 
Croix  de  marbre,  and  who  eschew  the 
services  of  the  Romish  churdies  and 
of  Mens.  Pilatte's  Vaudois  temple  in 
the  Rue  CarabaceL    The  present  site 
of  the  Endish  church  is  to  be  pre- 
served, ana  the  new  one  built  there. 
It  stands  prettily  beside  tbe  little 
English   oemeteiy,   among  the    tall, 
dark  cypressea    Under  their  grave 
shadows  gleam  whitely  the  many  mar- 
ble tombs  and  urns  that  mark  the  rest- 
ing-plaoee  of  those  who  here,  stranflers 
in  a  strange  land,  were  gathered  to 
their  mother's  breast  WelL  the  same 
earth  covers  them  as  would  nave  been 
laid  above  them  in  their  northern  land, 
^ough  from  it  shall  not  spnnff  their 
native  violet^  or  blush  tne  Engliah 
daisy ;  bat  our  great  mother  f olda  the 
same  wide  anns  around  her  sleeping 
children  evervwhere ;  it  matters  little 
where  we  fall  asleep.;  our  spirits  le^ 
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toin  to  the  God  who  eave  them,  our 
bodies  to  the  kindred  dust  And  here. 
Ux),  English  prayers  were  uttered,  and 
tean  feU  from  English  eyes :  no  doubt 
^ose  who  are  laid  here,  'sleep  well/ 
God  rest  their  souls!  The  Free  Church 
bis  set  up  a  tabernacle  in  Nice,  which 
they  call  the  Scotch  Church.  They 
are  wise  in  their  generation,  and  know 
thattostyle  it  the  Scotch  Free  Church 
weald  not  suit ;  so  they  sink  the  Free 
in  their  advertisements,  and  quietly 
call  themaelvee  by  the  name  of  that 
detested  bodv,  the  Erastian  ^tablish- 
meni  In  their  Home  and  Foreign 
Reanrdy  however,  the  brethren  and 
handmaidens  of  the  Free  Seceding  con- 
nexion have  their  spirits  quickened 
and  their  hearts  enlarged  bv  seeins 
Uie  conventicle  at  Nice  emblasoned 
in  stout  capitals  as  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  at  Nice.  The  assemblage 
who  frequent  this  meeting  is  sm«lL 
Ifembeis  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
don't  care  much  for  Presbyterian  servi- 
ces, unless  conducted  bv  a  clergyman  of 
thcor  owndiurch  ;  at  least,  most  seem 
to  prefer  going  to  the  sister  church 
to  joining  in  the  services  of  a  body 
wl^  hke  the  Free  Church,  exhibits 
anything  bat  a  Mendly  spirit  towards 
tilie  Scottish  Establishment  The  pre- 
lent  Free  Church  minister  is,  how- 
ever, a  moat  excellent  and  amiable 
man,  and  attracts  many  who,  if  he 
were  less  judicious  and  able,  would 
not  think  of  attending. 
One  dav  I  went  with  a  donkey 

a  to  Fulifion.  a  wild  spot  perched 
bare  rocks  high  on  the  mountain- 
«de  behind  Nice,  and  to  the  right  of 
Uie  Baglione.  We  mustered  about 
two  d<»en;  a  few  robust  walkers 
were  on  foot,  and  marched  stoutly  on, 
aheltoed  by  their  white  umbrellas. 
The  rest,  induding  all  the  ladies,  were 
en  assback.  In  attendance  was  a 
crowd  of  donkey-boys  and  |prla,  who 
vhii^)ed  up  refrac^ovy  cuddies,  guided 
the  wandering  and  restraincNi  the 
headstrong.  We  were  a  picturesque 
eavaleade.  worthy  of  the  pencil  of  a 
Uech  or  Doyla 

The  road  was  stony  and  rutty,  more 
lihe  a  dry  torrent-bed  than  a  road. 
All  along  it  was  overshadowed  with 
olive  trm,  through  whoee  grey  and 
KhnuDermg  foliage  the  sun  glinted 
here  and   there   glancingly  on  the 


ambling  troop,  lighting  with  golden 
colour  the  shawls,  plaidB,  and  dresses 
of  the  ladies,  and  the  graver  costume 
of  the  men,  and  flickering  daintily  on 
round  hats,  truant  tresses,  and  flutter- 
ing veils.  Now  and  then  through 
stem-encircled  vistas,  gleamed  from 
the  distance  the  deep  azure  of  the 
rolling  sea,  or  nearer  from  amid  a 
cypress  or  orange  grove  shone  the 
white  walls  of  a  simlit  villa;  while 
ever  and  anon  some  muffled  bell 
chimed  from  the  distant  city,  or  the 
convent  on  the  hillside,  or  up  the 
avenues  of  olive  came  the  tinkle  of 
the  mule  bells,  as  the  slow  mules 
tracked  the  winding  road.  The  scenes, 
the  sounds,  the  moving  cavalcade 
were  novel  and  striking.  We  were  a 
meny  party ;  loud  rang  many  a  time 
and  on  oiu*  laughter,  echoed  by  the 
shrill  yoops  and  yells  of  the  attend- 
ants, who  seemed  to  think  our  mirth 
a  signal  for  an  immediate  charge. 
And  then  when  we  charged,  the  race ! 
First  scattered  all  over  and  along  the 
road,  and  then  suddenly  closed  up  in 
a  dense  and  struggling  mass  of  emulous 
or  recalcitrant  donkeys,  of  juml^ed 
habits,  of  pedestrians,  who  fain  would 
extricate  tnemselves  from  the  crush. 
Sometimes  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
ruck,  one  with  bit  in  teeth  would 
shoot  far  ahead,  and  then  kick  and 
caracole  till  its  companions  reached  it 
Sometimes  in  the  very  height  and 
glory  of  the  race,  a  perverse  brutej. 
with  backward  ears,  would  stop,  ana 
wheel  and  tussle,  till  its  exhausted 
rider,  giving  in  to  its  waywardnesi^ 
was  left  far  oehind.  Yes,  the  donk^ 
parties  at  Nice  were  splendid  fun ;  nor 
did  they  want  the  music  of  sweet 
voices,  and  the  light  of  lovely  eyes. 

When  I  had  to  say  good-bye,  and 
leave  that  sunny  haven  of  the  weary 
and  the  worn,  a  donkey  party  was 
just  starting  for  the  hills.  I  went  to 
the  *  mount '  and  '  meet*  A  small 
white  gauntleted  hand  was  held 
out  across  the  saddle-bow  with  fnuik 
and  kindly  friendliness :  *  Well,  good- 
bye 1  and  bon  voyage.'  More  might 
have  been  said,  but  the  strong- 
minded  and  strong-noouthed  don- 
key hew-hawed  the  idea,  and  set 
off,  and  I  *was  left  lamenting.'  I 
liked  the  gauntlet  so  well,  however, 
and  I  was  so  aiuious  to  know  how 
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the  little  hand  managed  the  donkey 
that  day,  that  next  day  I  went  to 
the  English  church,  and  by  pure  acci- 
dent, met  the  gauntlet  on  coming  out, 
and  was  able  to  institute  inquines  as 
to  the  success  of  the  previous  day's 
expedition.  The  day  after  said  Sun- 
day--on  the  marriage-day  of  our  Rose 
of  England—I  left  Nice. 

I  trayersed  the  first  part  of  the 
Cornice  Road  underthe  ethereal  moon- 
light Far  below  me,  or  towerinsr 
around,  cape  and  bay,  and  nestled 
town,  winding  glen  and  naked  rock, 
loomed  solemn,  pale,  and  silent.  It 
was  a  marvellous  and  impressive 
panorama. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose  royally 
from  the  sea :  tne  sand  in  the  little 
caves  ^lanoea  golden  in  his  beams ; 
the  wide  sea  laughed  and  clapped  its 
hands  around  the  purple  capes,  and 
deep  into  her  green  and  lucent  waves, 
streaked  here  and  there  with  white 
and  azure,  received  the  day-god*s  far- 
darting  ravs  of  glorious  light  Along 
that  matchless  highway  we  fared  on 
to  Gknoa  the  proud.  Yes,  never  was 
the  name  'Superba'  applied  more 
worthily  than  to  that  queenly  city  of 
palaces,  rising  in  a  magnificent  amphi- 
theatre around  her  port  Next  day, 
urged  bv  the  cold  of  Qenoa,  where 
the  wind  blew  keenly,  and  the  icicles 
hung  from  the  fountains,  decoratinff 
the  lips  and  noses  of  the  silent  and 
solemn  old  statues,  we  sailed  for 
Leghorn.  The  day  was  spent  in  visit- 
ing the  palaces,  whose  fairy  halls  of 
white  marble  and  broad  staircases, 
polished  and  gleamin^^,  will  not  soon 
DC  forgotten.  The  eight  o'clods  gun 
flashed  and  p^led  across  the  harbour 
as  leaving  behind  the  stately  city- we 
sped  along  the  moonlit  sea  towards 
the  south.  Adieu  to  the  pleasant 
realms  of  Victor  Emmanuel  The 
sun  of  liberty  begins  to  shine  on  them, 
and  though  they  swarm  with  priests, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
beginning  to  chafe  at  priestly  inter- 
ference. Education,  truth,  religion 
undefiled,  we  nuiy  nope  will  foUow 
wise  government,  and  the  circulation 
of  free  opinions.  l%e  people  of  the 
Riviera,  especially  those  of  Genoa, 
are  a  hardy,  brisk,  active  race,  capable 
of  much,  able  to  pain  power  and  to 
wield  it     Their  uind  has  plentifol 


resources ;  the  sea  is  at  their  feet — 
let  them  go  on  and  prosper,  and  riiow 
themselves  in  the  nineteenth  centuiy 
no  unworthy  guardians  of  the  fame  of 
Doria  and  Columbus. 

Our  first  stoppage  is  at  Leghorn, 
where  the  good  ship  '  Sorrento 
tediously  reposes  the  whole  day,  ere 
proceeding  to  Civita  Vecchia.  Inev^ 
met  with  such  a  wUful  and  inexcus- 
able corruption  of  a  name  as  Leghorn. 
The  Italians  call  the  place  Livomo  ; 
the  French  have  shortened  and  nasal- 
ized it  into  livoume  ;  but  what  right 
we  can  claim  to  dub  it  with  the  mon- 
strous name  of  Leghorn  I  can't 
imagine.  It  is  a  nastv  town,  and 
swarms  with  a  dirty  and  blackgnani- 
looking   population.     Altogether,  it 

E resents  a  striking  contrast  to  dean, 
right,  bustling  Genoa. 
In  the  evening  we  sailed  again. 
Sharp  in  their  purple  outline  stood 
the  Apennines,  marked  against  the 
paling  sky  of  night  As  we  steamed 
along  the  moon  snone  out  resplendent 
On  our  left  hazily  undulated  the 
dim  coast  of  Tuscanv ;  on  our  ririit 
lay  the  lion's  cage,  Mba,  with  other 
smaller  and  less  noted  isles.  Over  all 
the  orb  above  shed  a  flood  of  clear 
calm  light-~fioft,  tender,  effulgent 
The  air  was  cahn  and  cool ;  the  scene 
one  of  exquisite  lovelinesa 

Early  next  mominff  we  were  in 
the  harbour  of  Civita  V  ecchia.  After 
the  usual  hour's  delay  we  pulled 
ashore ;  and  the  red-breeched  French 
soldiers  swarming  round,  and  the 
keys  and  mitre  painted  on  every 
vacant  comer,  apprised  us  that  we 
were  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
under  the  supervision  of  the  successor 
of  Simon  Peter.  Look  well  after  your 
baggage  at  Civita  Vecchia,  and  be  care- 
ful in  your  selection  of  carriage-horses 
and  driverif  you  post  to  Rome.  Pioet; 
don't  trust  the  Diligence ;  the  owners 
say  it  reaches  Rome  in  seven  or  eight 
hour&--in  reality,  it  does  it  in  ten  ot 
eleven.  You  can  get  a  good  enough 
carriage  and  horse  for  between  two  or 
three  Napoleons ;  don't  hire  one  at 
less  than  this ;  if  you  do,  you  will 
rue  it  We  started  with  three  horses 
about  half-past  ten  along  that  dreary 
road,  making  three  stages  of  it  At 
last  we  stopped  at  Castel  di  Gnido 
to  change  horses.    In  the  distance,  on 
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the  Bide  i4[>parently  oi  a  brown  hill, 
were  scattered  eome  white  buildings. 
In  answer  to  our  queries  as  to  wl^t 
th^were,  the  men  replied,  *Boma, 
Boma;*  deep- voiced  men,  poor  and 
tatter^  yet  with  a  wild  proud  look 
on  their  worn  faces.  I  did  not  throw 
up  my  hat  or  eyes,  clasp  my  hand& 
or  horst  into  irrepressible  tears.  I 
did  not  exclaim,  *  There,  then,  is 
Rome ;  at  last  I  behold  the  eternal 
dty !  *  or,  *  And  can  that  be  Rome — 
the  citv  of  the  Caesars]*  &c.,  &c. 
Na  I  felt  no  emotion ;  partly  because 
I  didn't  believe  the  fellows ;  partly 
because  a  lone  drive  in  a  post  dili- 
gence, on  that  norrible  ugly  road  from 
Uivita  Vecchia  is  quite  enough  to 
damp  anv  amount  of  the  usual  tour- 
istic enthusiaBm.  The  Romans  were 
right,  however,  and  I  would  have  been 
IfiSB  Boeptidd,  as  is  always  the  case, 
had  I  been  leas  ignorant  I  did  not 
know,  or  I  forgot  that  Rome  lay  low 
by  the  Tiber,  and  that  these  white 
buildings  were  veritably  parts  of  the 
dty,  or  outskirts  of  it  on  the  slopes  of 
tiiehilk  As  we  jogged  on  the  sun 
Bet  reddening  the  landscape  far  and 
wid&  we  rattled  down  into  a  hollow, 
elimoed  a  height ;  a  dome  rose  before 
us ;  the  courier  jumped  down  to  put 
en  the  drag  ere  we  plunged  into  a 
second  defille.  '  What  is  uie  dome  1 ' 
*Saa  Pietro:'  emotion  now  at  the 
mention  of  that  m^c  name ;  but^ 
alas!  a  wrong  one,inmiite  disappoint- 
ment The  world-mmous  dome  seemed 
to  me  scarcely  larger  than  St  George's, 
Bdinbuigh.  Sceptic  again.  I  muttered, 
'Thatcan'tbeSt  PeterV  Oh,  when 
will  writers  of  books  of  travel  learn  to 
write  truth,  and  describe  faithfuUv  1 
Overcharged  descriptions  '  wrouflnt 
my  woe,'  and  like  every  one  who  adds 
to  the  picture  of  another  always  a 
Uttle  ima^ation  of  his  own,  I  was  at 
the  first  view  grievously  disappointed. 
We  drove  Uitoujb^  a  shabby  gate,  and 
entered  the  streets  of  Rome.  After  a 
Bhort  passport  delay  we  proceeded. 
We  passed  the  superb  Piazza  of  St 
Pete's  as  the  full  moon  began  to 
nlver  the  pillars.  I  rather  relented 
^  melted  into  respect ;  but  still  I 
could  not  admit  any  grandeur  or 
nobility  to  that  fat  dome ;  no,  not 
even  when  a  low  and  heavy  bell 
swingbg  somewhere  in  its  precincts 


boomed  forth  solemn,  slow,  majestic, 
as  if  muffling  and  restraining  its 
tremendous  power,  and  knelled  into 
my  soul  some  fit  feelings  wherewith 
to  enter  Rome — admiration,  wonder, 
awe.  But  the  streets  were  dirty  and 
rough  :  the  Tiber,  as  we  crossed  it, 
seemed  a  muddy  canal ;  my  first  im- 
pression of  Rome  was  a  deciaed  failure. 
The  Hotel  d'Angleterre  was  full  to 
the  roof.  My  letter  from  Nice,  taking 
by  some  Regions  blimder,  nine  days 
in  transmission,  had  only  reached  that 
morning ;  so  no  preparation  could  be 
made  for  us.  A  cell  up  endless  flights 
of  stairs  was  the  sole  chamber  I  could 
eet  It  felt  cold,  and  had  a  most 
beggarly  provision  of  washing  ap- 
paratus :  my  temper  was  begmiung 
to  go  ;  I  rang  for  my  portmanteau  : 
all  the  rest  of  my  lug£;age  had 
been  brought  up  but  it:  it  was  not,' 
as  Jacob  said  of  Joseph  ;  apparently 
it  had  been  left  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
My  temper  went  Rome  indeed !  a 
precious  humbug;  a  dirty,  beggarly, 
Dlundering  hole ;  Cicero  and  Caesar, 
Senator  and  Saint,  Cardinal  and  Pope, 
be  banished !  bring  me  my  portman- 
teau; I  wimt  my  portmanteau;  only 
give  me  my  portmanteau,  and  Rome 
may  go  at  once  whither  she  has  so 
long  been  going. 

*  What  an  unromantic  wretch,  to 
care  for  such  trifles  the  night  of  your 
arrival  in  Rome,  dear  Rome !'  fair 
lady,  and  excellent  as  thou  art  fair, 
chide  me  not ;  on  the  little  things  of 
life,  as  upon  pegs,  we  hang  our  com- 
fort, and  on  our  comfort  depends  our 
faculty  of  eivjoying  all  that  the  world 
without  can  offer. 

To  a  man  who  had  lost  a  portman- 
teau, which,  besides  containing  arti- 
cles of  a  value  no  money  could  ever 
be  an  equivalent  for,  held  all  his 
changes  of  raiment,  sorely  needed 
after  a  week's  dusty  and  brmy  tiuveL 
*  Aflgard,  the  city  of  the  immortal  gods 
itself^  would  seem  a  heap  of  tiresome 
rubbisL  Besides,  there  is  no  more 
romance  in  spending  a  first  night  in 
Rome  than  in  passing  it  in  any  other 
old  and  flea-bitten  city  in  the  world 
I  defy  you,  after  your  journey  and 
before  dinner,  to  feel  a  spark  of  en- 
thusiasm for  anything  save  washing 
and  refreshments ;  andafter  the  table- 
d*h6te  you  are  too  sleepy,  you  want 
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to  ffo  to  bed  then  ;  and  in  bed,  if  un- 
molested by  the  lower  orders  of  ani- 
mate nature,  you  sleep  and  snore—if 
you  are  a  snorei^-as  dogsedly  as  if 
vou  were  under  your  *  old  familiar' 
blankets  in  your  northern  home.  The 
fact  is,  the  change  is  so  total,  the 
sundering  of  feebng  and  association 
from  their  ancient  mounts  is  so  entire 
when  you  catch  sight  of  Rome,  that 
your  common  sense  revolts  from  any- 
thing like  excited  or  enthusiastic  sen- 
timent If  you  could  draw  near  the 
grand  old  mistress  of  the  world,  seat- 
ed in  a  Roman  chariot  drawn  by  the 
steeds  of  Parthia ;  if  you  could  mark, 
as  you  approached,  standing  in  their 
richness  and  strength.  paJaces  and 
baths,  Capitol  and  Coliseum,  trium- 
phal arch  and  pillar  and  holy  fane ; 
if  you  could  see  as  you  entered  the 
city  and  traversed  the  Forum^  the 
form  of  Cicero,  or  hear  the  voice  of 
Virgil  talking  with  Maecenas,  or 
hearken  to  Horace's  laugh  as  he  and 
Heliodorous  set  out  for  Brundusium, 
haply  meeting  the  merry  companions 
makmg  for  the  gates,-— then  you  might 
abandon  vour  classic  and  romantic 
soul  to  all  the  tides  of  impulse ;  but 
as  it  is,  sitting  in  a  dustv  bin  on  four 
wheels,  seeing  perpetually  dunching 
up  and  down  m  nis  saddle  the  rear  of 
the  postilion  right  before  you,  first 
distinguishing  tne  walls  and  edifices 
through  a  dingy  window,  or  between 
the  dangling  legs  of  your  courier,  and 
past  the  aforesaid  rear  of  the  pos- 
tilion, heaving  up  and  down  in  the 
saddle ;  bothered  at  the  gate  about 
your  passport;  rattled  to  the  veiy 
marrow  on  the  stony  streets ;  worried 
to  extremity  at  your  hotel ;  beset  by 
a  score  of  beggars;  pestered  for  buono 
mano  by  every  one  who  touches  you 
or  your  bageage;  forced  to  become 
Polyglot,  and  speak  three  languages 
at  once,  only  one  of  which  can  ade- 
quately express  your  deep  and  bitter 
sense  of  worry,  weariness,  and  general 
discontent,  you  must  be  a  perfect  fool 
if  you  can  imagine  you  feel  enthu- 
siasm, or  en)eTience  one  romantic  sen- 
timent on  first  entering  *  the  Eternal 
City.' 

In  sober  earnest,  forms  are  changed, 
and  the  days  of  romance  and  expressed 
enthusiasm  are  over  now. 

The  people  who  are  always  talking 


about  romance  never  know  it  It  is 
in  these  days  not  a  name  but  a  reality. 
It  is  worked  out.  not  idly  paraded  as 
something  only  felt  and  found  in  the 
r^ons  of  the  sentimental  The  ro- 
mance of  our  time  consists  in  trials 
borne  and  labour  perfected.  The  days 
of  red-cross  knights  and  captive  dam- 
sels, of  dragons  and  giants,  are  no 
more ;  but  tne  spirit  of  romance  eter- 
nal in  the  human  heart  still  lives. 
We  still  can  do  battle  for  the  fair  and 
pure,  and  release  the  captive  and  de- 
stroy the  rampant  evil  We  still  can 
slay  that  dragon  the  World  with  its 
hydra-head  and  hundred  tongues,  and 
rescue  from  its  grasp  gentle  uves,  and 
from  its  calumny  noble  names,  whiefa 
the  mean  and  low  cover  with  obloq^nv 
and  reproach,  because  the  light  which 
Qod  has  given  to  his  (p:«at  ones  does 
not  shine,  or  rather  twmkle,  with  the 

Erecise  and  puny  wink  to  which  they 
ave  trimmed  their  farthine  candles. 
But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Rome! 
You  may  well  ask  that  I  dined,  and 
in  due  course  went  to  bed,  and  that 
in  a  savage  mood,  thinldiiff  of  my 
^  lost  Lenore.' — I  mean  my  lost  port- 
manteau. I  oreamed— ah,  oome  again, 
sweet  dream!  Amid  the  changefnl 
scenes  of  sleep  which  my  dark  hnmoor 
seemed  to  overcast.  She  dawned  upon 
my  sight  She  saw  my  anfipnr  brow  : 
riie  heard  my  hasty  word.  The  angel 
of  my  life  performed  her  eentle  office. 
She  called  me  laughingly  T^  mj  fiuni- 
liar  name.  She  took  my  hand  in  hera, 
and  by  her  side  I  sat  no  longer  moody 
and  iU  at  ease,  but  calmed  and  briy^t- 
ened  with  the  serenity  of  her  love  and 
the  fairness  of  her  boiuty.  Hie  past 
rolled  away  with  its  separations— my 
spirit  overleapt  the  bamer^-~and  again 
her  presence  blest  me.  Thus  passed 
my  nrst  night  at  Rome.  I  awoke  and 
she  was  gone,  and  dull  and  barren 
seemed  the  world  to  me.  She  had 
enli^tened  my  night  with  sweet  bat 
deceiving  visions ;  even  mighty  Rome 
could  promise  me  no  equal  spell  to 
cheer  and  illume  my  day. 

Fdf.  2.— I  am  settled  now  in  the 
Hdtel  d' Allemagne.  not  entirely  to  my 
liking,  but  toleraoly  well  upon  the 
whole.  The  approaching  Carnival 
places  all  board  and  lodging  at  a  pre- 
mium, so  one  should  be  tmmkf  ul  for 
any,  and  not  grumble. 
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In  ^  moniing  I  went  to  the 
neigjibounDg  church  of  Sant*  An- 
drea delle  Fratte,  where  service  was 
gMBgon, 

The  only  thing  that  struck  me  in 
thedecorationsj  which  are  neither  very 
ridi  nor  plentiful,  was  a  lion*s  head 
and  shoulders  in  a  fresco  close  to  the 
dome,  in  one  of  the  triangular  spaces 
at  the  hase  of  it  The  expression  of 
moody  strength  and  watchmlness  was 
finely  given.  Between  eleven  and 
twrfre  I  drove  down  to  St  Peter's, 
where  the  grand  ceremonial  of  bless- 
ing the  candles  (Candlemas),  and  the 
attendant  service  had  hejgtm  about 
ten  o'clock,  and  were  still  in  progress. 
Fall  dress  is  reqiusite  in  a  gentleman, 
and  a  black  dress  and  veil  in  a  lad^,  if 
denrons  <^  admission  to  the  positions 
eommanding  an  immediate  view  of  the 
performances.  My  lost  portmanteau 
roht)ed  me  of  the  means  of  entering 
theee  precincts,  so  I  went  in  forenoon 
costnme  and  humbly  mingled  with  the 
crowd,  which  was  not  very  large. 
SMH I  am  unimpressed  with  the  dome 
and  dimensions  of  the  Great  Basilica. 
Mv  imagination,  I  fear,  must  be  radi- 
cally vitiated  in  regard  to  size ;  in- 
capable of  appreciating,  or  perhaps  too 
facile  in  conceiving  stupendous  magni- 
tude. The  Renaissance  architecture, 
too,  fails  to  strike  me  with  that  rever- 
ence and  delight  which  one  cannot 
bat  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  more 
solemn  and  religious  Gk)thic  The 
gilding  appears  to  me  too  profuse,  the 
marble  statues  and  the  pictures  too 
plentiful,  and  too  much  merely  artis- 
tic, and  not  sufficiently  breathed  upon, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  spirit  of 
resigned  devotion  and  reverent  adora- 
tion. Theyassertthemselves  too  much 
and  flaunt  too  broadly  before  the  ej-e. 
Tbere  ia  no  repose,  no  submissive 
jniet,  no  chastened  strength  here,  save 
in  the  great  sweeps  and  outlines  of 
the  buuding,  and  these  are  so  en- 
crasted  with  decoration  that  the  eye 
is  too  soon  *  satisfied  with  seeing,' 
and  longs  for  something  sterner,  purer, 
more  masculine  and  simple,  than 
the  goiTOoufl  colours  and  cunning 
fonns  of  these  frescoes,  altars,  and 
statues. 

And  where,  perhaps,  in  a  chiu*ch, 
coloor  n  most  appropriate,  there  is 
w»e.  There  are  no  painted  windows. 
Apart  altogether  from  tlieir  symbol- 


ism, which  might  lead  us  to  reflect 
how  even  the  light  of  heaven  shines 
with  a  different  and  more  splendid 
glory  on  the  adoring  soul,  tnan  on 
those  who  stand  without  the  holy 
place  and  know  not  its  inner  beauty  ; 
colour  in  windows  is  almost  indispen- 
sable to  chaste  Gothic  architecture, 
in  order  that  roof,  walls,  floor,  and 
ornament,  may  gain  that  mellow  and 
softened  richness  and  tenderness  of 
aspect  which  thev  cannot  have  if 
viewed  through  the  medium  of  the 
bright  unmodified  light  of  day.  In 
the  Renaissance,  however,  you  do  not 
find— at  least  hitherto  I  have  not 
found— painted  windows.  The  sun- 
light of  the  South  streams  in  full, 
golden,  and  unbroken.  Perhaps  the 
rich  interior  colour  needs  this  to  bring 
out  all  its  own  gradations  of  beautv  ; 
and  the  wide-spread  gilding  no  doubt 
gleams  with  freshened  vividness  in 
the  entering  rays ;  but  I  cannot  but 
think  that  if  the  interior  were  less 
abundantly  lackered,  and  the  windows 
filled  in  with  the  reds,  purples,  and 
oranges  of  Gothic  window-painting, 
the  whole  effect  would  be  more  grand 
and  solemnizing.  Indeed,  the  effect 
of  St  Peter's  is  not  solemnizing,  nor 
is  it  designed  to  be.  Gothic  architec- 
ture solemnizes — ^the  Renaissance  can- 
not In  the  North,  we  grave,  sombre, 
cold-blooded  Christians,  feel  religion 
a  more  serious  business  than  it  seems 
to  be  to  an  Italian.  We  love  in  our 
churches  something  that  harmonizes 
with  our  feelings— ^ve,  serious,  sub- 
lime. The  lively  children  of  the  South 
seek  not  this.  They  love  the  light 
and  the  sunshine,  the  vivid  painting, 
the  pure  white  marble,  the  brilliant 
roof  above,  the  bri|(ht  mosaic  under 
foot,  the  frescoes  shining  on  the  walls 
—gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  gleaming 
round  the  altars.  Their  swift  im- 
pulses take  keen  impressions  from 
these  things ;  their  influence  is  to 
pleasCj  to  excite,  to  quicken ;  and  where 
we,  with  dazzled  eyes  and  unsatisfied 
heart,  would  find  only  maCTificent  in- 
congruity with  religion,  and  penitence, 
and  prayer,  an  Italian  with  grateful 
eye,  and  his  emotional  breast  throb- 
bing with  brief  but  hearty  devotion, 
kneels  and  wcnrships,  and  is  edified. 
But  though  I  thus  feel  such  a  church 
even  as  St  Peter's  to  be  to  me,  as  a 
church,  a  faUure,  I,!"^,  ,w^^^fg 
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press  my  admiration  for  all  the  beautv 
and  glory  of  art  that  it  displays.  A 
month  of  visits  would  not  satisfy  the 
visitor.  There  would  still  be  some- 
thins  left  to  see :  some  new  point  from 
which  to  catch  new  beauties  in  the 
storied  roofe— from  which  to  listen  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  that  deep  rolling 
music;  some  niche  before  unnoticed 
—some  aisle,  or  altar,  or  decoration, 
unexplored.  And  most^  I  should  hope, 
would  come  to  the  Basilica,  not  to 
joae  merely  at  the  works  of  art,  or 
listen  to  the  voices  of  the  choir. 
Many  would  surely  com&  and  come 
again,  to  think  over  the  historv,  the 
power,  the  influence,  the  truth  and 
error,  of  which  this  church  is  the 
splendid  and  speaking  embodiment. 
From  the  day  m  the  year  90,  when 
Anacletus  dedicated  his  oratory  on  the 
spot  where  Peter's  bones  were  buried, 
till  this  present  year  of  fnce,  no  one 
spot  on  earth  has  exercised  so  vast, 
so  perpetual,  so  living  a  sway  over  the 
thoughts,  and  lives,  and  destinies  of 
men,  aa^has  this  area  of  St  Peter's. 
It  is  stored  with  the  histoiy  of  the 
religions  of  the  Christian  world ;  its 
memories  embrace  the  last  1800  years ; 
its  associations  are  infinite  in  their 
ranee,  and  unrivalled  in  their  interest 
And  thouffh  one  mi^ht  like  a  more 
sober  spot  for  meditation  than  any  the 
Basilica  can  ofiei>-still  it  will  colour 
and  mould  your  meditations  fitly.  It 
fitly  represents,  embodies,  vivifies  the 
history— the  power— of  Romanism. 
Were  you  not  a  Protestant  and  Pres- 
byterian, I  perhaps  misht  add,  that 
you  mi^t  do  worse  than  take  the 
missal^  and  go  and  kneel  among  the 
worshippers  now  and  then,  and  ^  to 
find  ana  feel  what  there  may  be  in 
the  service  they  render,  or  rather  see 
rendered,  of  good,  true,  and  beautiful 
Of  the  last  there  is  no  lack — who  can 
pronounce  how  much  there  is  of  the 
two  first?  Alaa!  I  fear,  too  little. 
The  worshippers  would  be  more  nume- 
rous, more  absorbed,  more  frequents 
if  their  worship  was  felt  to  be  indeed 
their  spirit's  life. 

The  nave  was  lined  with  French 
soldiers  when  I  entered  to-day— near 
the  top  of  it  were  ranged  grenadiers 
or  guardsmen  in  splendid  uniforms, 
and  tall  bearskin  caps.  Up  and  down 
the  vacant  centre  flittea  now  the 
stealing  form  of  a  priest,  and  again 


clanked  some  gorgborui  member  of  the 
Pope's  guard,  wmoh  is  composed  of 
Roman  nobles.  Behind  the  line  of 
soldiery  moves  the  crowd,  gathering 
into  density  near  the  altar  and  round 
the  massive  Baldaochina 

Meanwhile^  the'  music  was  pealing 
from  the  choir.    I  moved  up  towards 
the  altar,  and  came  first  on  some  old 
friends  inspecting  St  Peter*s  like  my> 
self,  and  inclined  to  scoff  at  the  cere- 
mony.   Secondly.  I  found  myself  op- 
posite a  grim  and  hideous  individual 
m  bronze,  with  one  of  his  toes  much 
worn  away,  and  holding  in  one  hand 
a  very  formidable   key ;  two   lank 
fingers  of  the  other  are  stretched  out 
in  front  in  a  meaningless  manner: 
the  figure  is  not  |jaoe!m,  nor  is  the 
countenance  pleasmg ;  it  is  in  fact  that 
of  a  rabidly  ill-tempered  *  party '  giv- 
ing his  wife  a  wigging ;  it  is,  however, 
the  famous  bronze  statue  of  St  Peter. 
The  attrition  of  the  toe  is  the  result 
of  the  excessive  osculation  of  the  faith- 
ful   While  I  looked,  more  than  one 
person  came  up  and  saluted  it,  and 
unless  the  Apostle  had  had  his  feet, 
or  at  least  his  foot,  thoroughly  wdH 
washed,  I  should  have  been  very  sorry 
to  follow  their  devout  example.    The 
canopy  and  shrine  around  the  diair  of 
this  statue  are  covered  with  the  richest 
gold  and  silver  workmanship,    llie 
service  is  proceeding.    Suddenly  an 
order  is  shouted  down  the  nave ;  the 
muskets  clash  on  the  pavement ;  arms 
are  recovered,  then  clash  again,  and 
down  go  officers  and  men*  and  aU, 
save  the  careless  and  the  neretic,  on 
their  marrow -bones.    The   soldierB 
raise  their  hands  while  they  kneel,  as 
a  witness  does* when  the  jud^e  is 
swearing  hint    One  stout  and  elderly 
officer    opposite    me    unfortunately 
marred  to  my  eye  the  effect  of  tiie 
scene,  b^^  extending  his  hand  in  such 
a  line  with  his  countenance  that  the 
outstretched  thumb  fitted  exactly  to 
the  tip  of  the  nose;  and  there  he 
knelt  m  the  huge  nave  of  St  Peter's, 
obviously  '  coftee-milling '  altar  and 
Pope.    Word  of  command  again,  and 
the  regiment  recovers  its  perpendi- 
cular position,  and  with  one  consent 
industriously  brushes  and  dusts  wiUi 
its  white-gloved  right  hand  the  knees 
of  its  led  breeches.    Presently  there 
is  a  mustering  near  the  altar  of  the 
Noble  guard,  and  the  narti-ooloured 
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Swiasgaard,  got  up  like  our  Britifih 
beef-eatere— perhajw  a^  trifle  less  ab- 
nirdly.  Far  away  in  the  rear,  behind 
ahar,  and  incense,  and  plumes  of  sol- 
dieiy,  I  see  white  robes,  moving  fonns, 
and  a  golden  mitre.  Now  the  pro- 
cession emerges— priests,  diguitaries, 
ctrdinals,  ro^  aU  in  many  colours. 
Among  them  are  many  noble, 
patient,  earnest  faces;  others  base, 
seosoal,  Tillanous.  Appear  the  Pope ; 
aldt  in  a  chair  borne  by  men  in  red. 
He  is  clothed  all  in  white,  and  wears 
the  large  imd  very  ugly  mitre  which 
looks  at  near  view  less  gold  than  gilt 
He  Beems  as  if  he  were  about  to  fall 
forward  out  of  the  chair ;  the  motion 
of  which  is  uneasy,  at  least  to  the 
onlooker.  The  poor  old  Pope  1  he 
really  looked  precisely  like  a  great 
bambino  (t.^.,  something  between  a 
boy  and  a  babjr)  dressed  up  for  fun, 
and  with  a  hohday  gilt  cap  on.  Ever 
and  anon  he  raised  nis  hand  in  bene- 
diction, while  a  weakly  smile  moved 
the  layers  of  fat  on  his  podgy  old  face. 
So  he  passed  down  the  aiste,  and  into 
a  side  chapel,  followed  by  his  clank- 
ing gnard  splendidly  marshalled,  and 
many  of  them  looking,  as  they  all 
shomd  look,  high  Roman  nobles.  The 
Frenchmen  were  then  marched  off, 
and  the  crowd  flowed  about  at  its  own 
free  wilL  So,  then,  I  had  seen  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  gazed  upon 
the  Vicar  of  Christ.  I  had  beheld 
one  infallible,  with  power  to  forgive 
sins,  to  bind  and  loose— the  holder  of 
the  awful  keys.  That  weak  old  man 
in  tiiat  gilt  chair  ]  I  would  believe  it 
if  I  could,  but  somehow  it  will  not  go 
down.  I  never  could  brin^  myself 
to  aoqniesce  in  a  manifest  humbug, 
and  the  Pope  as  Pope  is  a  monstrous 
one.  I  was  delighted  to  see  all  classes 
naingled  here  unreservedly ;  the  high- 
^  and  the  lowest,  the  grandest  and 
the  most  squalid,  knelt  and  stood  to- 
gether. To  see  this,  reads  us  one  of 
the  many  lessons  which  we  might  learn 
in  Romanist  churches.  There  were 
peasants  there  from  the  brown  Cam- 
pigna,  gazing  with  awe  and  wonder 
on  that  we^  old  priest  It  would  be 
strange,  could  one  experience  for  an 
hoar  their  feelings  as  they  stood  within 
that  resplendent  temple,  and  looked 
QpoD  him  whom  they  consider  as  little 
less  Divine  than  God.  It  is  melan- 
<^ly  to  think,  that  to  their  warm 
Vol.  XXVII. 


hearts  religion  should  offer  so  little 
hearty  truth  or  reality,  but  only  parade 
before  them  a  mighty  show,  wid  re- 
hearse to  the  roll  of  exquisite  music, 
a  service  they  caimot  imderstand.  I 
remember  last  winter  walking  into 
St  A.  on  the  Fast-day,  and  meeting 
the  country  folk  trudging  home  from 
the  kirk  with  the  stem  look  of 
Calvinistic  criticism  on  their  weather- 
beaten  features,  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  Scotch  country  congregation. 
What  a  contrast  between  these  pea- 
sants, and  those  of  the  Camp^na ! 
And  yet  once  St  A.  was  to  Scot- 
land what  Rome  is  to  Italy  and  to 
Europe,  and  the  Lowlands  were  a 
hundred  times  more  desolate  than 
the  Campagna.  How  then  is  it  that 
Protestant  moors  should  flourish,  and 
Papal  Campagna  grow  brown  and 
barren  ?  How  is  it  that  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Vicar  of  Christ  are  the 
most  ill-governed,  ill-educated,  ill-de- 
veloped of  all  dominions  1 

Cnrist*s  kingdom,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
of  this  world,  but  his  laws  always 
lead  kingdoms  to  peace,  wealth,  and 
prosperity,  if  they  are  reverenced  and 
obeyed  ;  and  if  his  Vicar  tvill  have  an 
earthly  kingdom,  surely  he  ought  to 
govern  in  his  infallibility  as  Christ 
would  have  governed— surely  the  pa- 
trimony of  his  vicar  should  be  the 
very  garden  of  the  Lord  !  Instead  of 
this,  it  is  the  most  miserable  sink  of 
darkness  and  discontent  in  £urope. 
Oh !  vicar  of  Christ,  take  off  that 
golden  bauble,  jump  down  from  the 
chair,  send  your  guards  away  to  their 
houses,  go  and  scatter  ashes  on  your 
grey  old  head,  confess  your  sins  and 
the  sins  of  the  Chiu*ch  before  all 
Christendom,  and  give  us  this  foul 
sham  no  longer. 

Though  insensible  to  the  dome  of 
St  Peter's,  I  bow  before  the  stupen- 
dous majesty  of  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon. Without,  this  noble  relic  of 
old  Home  is  shamefully  encroached 
upon  by  dirty  and  mean  buildings,  so 
that  you  can  get  no  one  complete  view 
of  its  shape  and  proportions.  But  with- 
in, despite  the  aggressions  Christianity 
has  made  upon  its  lower  walls,  it 
stands  austere,  simple,  overwhelming. 
In  its  original  rich  ana  finished  costli- 
ness and  oeautv,  it  must  have  been  to 
all  who  entered  it,  *  a  joy  for  ever*— a 
spectacle  to  awaken  aU  the^rofoundr^ 
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est  feelings  that  the  beautiful  and 
Bublime  can  call  forth. 

Even  as  it  ifl,  with  its  bronze  stript 
ofi^  and  its  walls  and  pillars  here  and 
there  marred  and  broken,  it  is  from 
porphyry  floor  to  central  cupola,  where 
the  blue  sky  looks  in  and  the  fresh  air 
freely  passes,  the  sublimest  imd  most 
godlike  edifice  that  I  ever  looked 
upon.  The  imagination  is  stunned  by 
its  great  grandeur  and  silent  majestic 
massiveness.  You  feel  reduced  to  most 
humble  littleness  beneath  the  swell  of 
that  wide  dome,  arching  over  the  very 
Heaven  of  Art.  It  awes— it  silences 
you — it  leaves  you  nothing  to  conceive 
of  that  could  possiblv  be  more  pure, 
more  chaste,  more  noble. 

Your  dearest  friend  would  seem  to 
be  a  foolish  babbler,  were  he  to  step 
up  and  say  a  word  as  you  first  stand 
in  mute  and  wondering  homage  on 
that  ancient  threshold,  beneath  that 
canopy  of  severe  and  harmonious 
beauty  that  has  shadowed  the  rich 
mosaic  pavement  for  nearly  2000 
years.  But  I  do  not  bind  you  to  silence 
altogether.  Even  the  Pantheon  is  not 
too  rigid  and  magnificent  for  human 
sympathies  (some  wise  people,  you 
know,  sav  it  was  in  old  times  only  a 
part  of  a  bathing  establishment),  there 
on  the  left  in  the  third  recess  or  cha- 
pel is  a  tomb,  over  which  you  mav 
talk  to  your  friend,  and  if  you  will,  sigh 
with  him.  It  is  the  grave  of  Raphael, 
and  it  bears  these  lines  : — 

*  Postqoam  oculU  nottris  carissima  vidimus 


Carius  baud  uiqoam  qnod  Tideamui  erit.' 

A  touching  inscription,  if  truly  and 
lovinely  inscribed.  The  portico  of  the 
Pantheon  is  a  fitting  entrance  to  the 
interior,  but  the  dome  is  the  impres- 
sive and  matchless  portion,  to  my 
mind,  of  this  worthiest  and  most  per- 
fect remnant  of  imperial  Rome.  It  is 
worth  while  to  note  how  small  is  the 
aperture  above  which  amply  lights 
the  whole  of  the  Rotondo.  The  cupola 
is  open  to  the  air  ;  it  is  onlv  28  feet 
in  cuameter ;  the  diameter  of  the  Ro- 
tondo is  143  feet ;  the  height  from 
pavement  to  summit  is  the  same. 

Fd>.  a— To-day  I  stood  within  the 
ruinous  precincts  of  the  Pblace  of  the 
CsBsara.  Those  ruins  are  dismally 
impressive.  No  one,  I  should  think, 
could  visit  them  without  profound 


melancholy.  They  alone  in  Rome 
have  saddened  me.  One  has  such  a 
natural  sympathv  with  iron  power  and 
with  supnerb  ambition,  that  we  feel  it 
irropressibl  V  sad  to  benold  their  utter- 
most overthrow.  Amidst  the  ruins 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Csesars,  one  might 
well  sit  down  and  weep,  were  tears 
not  too  soft  and  too  feminine  a  tri- 
bute to  be  offered  to  the  ghost  of  Ro- 
man greatness.  AU  up  and  down  the 
ruins  the  ivy  creeps,  wild  shrubs  and 
tangled  herbs  spread  luxuriantly,  cab- 
bage gardens  and  vines,  fig-trees  and 
peach-trees,  rows  of  celery  and  onions 
are  scattered.  Under  one  noble  arched 
roof,  richly  carved  in  massive  squares, 
the  passage  is  choked  with  a  foul 
heap  of  dung ;  the  halls  and  vaults 
display  marks  of  dirt,  neelect,  and 
rudeness.  Over  the  whole  broodn 
hopeless  desolation — desolation  added 
to,  not  lessened,  by  the  views  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  of  the  surrounding 
Oampagna,  of  the  villas,  buildings, 
and  other  ruins  that  everywhere  meet 
the  eye.  These  gigantic  masses  seem 
to  me,  like  Ciesar,  to  wrap  their  man- 
tle around  them  in  their  fail ;  amid  the 
crowd  msuestic  and  alone.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  scanned  them  in 
silence  and  solitude.  I  was  debarred 
this  satisfaction,  and  my  companion 
unluckilv  had  as  little  regard  as  a 
magpie  tor  the  Caesars  or  their  fall. 
As  I  was  looking  fixedly  at  that  carved 
roof  I  have  mentioned,  he  called  to  me 
to  come  and  look  at  the  promise  of 
blossom  on  some  wretched  peach-tree. 
Bum  the  peach-tree !  Nor  had  I  si- 
lence. All  the  time  I  was  there  a 
couple  of  red-breeched  scoundrels  were 
drumming  as  never  drummers  drum- 
med before,  at  a  gate  leading  to  a 
barrack  on  the  road  below.  The 
air  yelled  under  the  infliction  of  their 
noise,  and  the  Coliseum  hoarsdy 
groaned  back  an  echo.  As  I  heard 
their  ceaseless  irritating  rat-tat-tap,  I 
could  not  but  reflect  on  the  wonderful 
revolution  which  it  brought  vividly 
before  me.  Here  where  I  wanderiM 
had  mused  the  sage  Augustus— had 
revelled  the  infamous  Nero— had  de- 
liberated the  good  Titus  and  the  lofty 
Trwan.  What  would  they  have  felt ; 
with  what  spirit  could  they  have  pon- 
dered, could  they  have  foreseen  this 
day! 
Strange  vision  to  them,  could  they 
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hare  looked  across  the  Tiber  and  seen 
throned  beneath  yon  gleaming  dome 
the  High  Priest  of  the  outcast  Naza- 
renes— not  only  as  high  priest  of  reli- 
gion, but  as  sovereign  of  Rome ;  could 
they  have  beheld  *  a  stranger  (to  use 
the  not  Tery  grammatical  terms  where- 
with Sir  E  R  Lytton  closes  the  *  Last 
Dsvs  of  Pompeii')  from  that  remote 
uid  barbarian  isle  which  the  impe- 
rial Roman  shivered  when  he  named/ 
piddng  his  way  over  the  fragments 
of  their  desolate  halls,  while  from  the 
fields  below,  re-echoed  from  the  shat- 
tered Coliseum,  ascends  the  military 
mosic  of  the  descendants  of  the  savage 
Gaols— now  the  protectors  of  Rome 
asd  the  guardians  of  her  ruler.  Not 
even  Lonl  Macaulay's  uneasily  seated 
Zealander  shall  witness  a  more  stu- 
pendous historic  revolution — a  more 
istonndmg  '  Decline  and  Fall.'  But 
that  islanaer  is  a  mere  poetic  figure. 
In  Rome's  great  days  the  outskirts  of 
her  dvilisation  were  hemmed  around 
with  v&Bt  but  latent  elements  of 
diange  and  overthrow.  We  have  no 
Scythia— no  Scandinavia  now.  Those 
who  subverted  Rome  surpassed  her  in 
moral  purity,  in  active  enei^,  in  pa- 
triarchal homeliness  and  strength.  No 
Buch  tribes  now  exist  on  earth  to  purge 
our  corrupted  manners,  to  reinvigo- 
rate  our  enervated  powers.  Whatever 
is  not  like  us  civilized,  corrupted, 
fpwled  by  prosperity  and  dominion, 
is  morally  and  mentally  so  infinitely 
below  us,  that  no  revolution  can  ever 
mAe  it  our  supplanter  or  successor. 
Nothing  can  rise  on  our  ashes  when 
we  fail ;  after  us  the  Deluge,  and  the 
End. 

From  the  ruin-strewn  Palatine  I 
drove  to  the  Palace  Oafiarelli,  on  the 
Capitoline  HilL  There  I  found  the 
mman  friend  I  sought,  and  was  re- 
OQtred  wit^  a  Carman's  simple  and 
karty  kindness.  Knowing  that  to  a 
stnoger  at  Rome  sight-seeing  is  the 
gwrt  end  of  life,  he  proposed  a  drive, 
to  which  proposal  1  readily  acceded. 
Aearriage  was  ordered,  and  we  mus- 
tttiBd  for  the  start  I  must  say  I  was 
|M  it  was  in  Rome,  not  at  home,  for 
ftwM  a  queer  turn-out.  On  the  box 
wde  the  driver  sat  a  spectacled 
tadthirt-collared  German  '  candidat;' 
vSUn  were  myself,  my  host  and  host- 
^  Hern  two  healthy  twins,  a  baby 
4  Ihe  boBimi,  and  with  it  a  gaudily 


dressed  female,  with  a  flaming  coronet 
of  red  ribbons  round  her  head,  and  in 
her  back  hair  a  huge  silver  pin,  deco- 
rated at  one  end  with  artificial  wheat 
ears  and  flowers.  She  was  habited, 
my  friend  informed  me,  in  the  time- 
honoured  costume  of  Roman  wet- 
nurses  ;  he  farther  informed  me,  which 
was  so  far  gratifying,  that  she  was  a 
married  woman.  From  time  to  time 
she  supplied  the  child  with  the  natu- 
ral means  of  wetting  its  youthful 
whistle.  A  d(«  that  ran  diligently 
alongside  completed  our  suita  First 
we  drove  at  my  request  to  the  Protest- 
ant cemetery.  I  wished  to  pay  my 
homage  to  the  grave  of  Shelley.  It 
holds  his  heart  onlv ;  the  rest  of  his 
body  was  burnt  by  iByron  on  the  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  and  the  waves 
licked  up  the  asnes.  Hence  the  in- 
scription— *  Cor  cordium,'  and  the 
lines  from  the  Tempest  :— 

*  Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  raifer  a  sea  change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.' 

They  might  have  added,  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  philosophy,  from  his  own 
beautiful  Adonais :  '  He  is  a  portion 
of  the  loveliness  which  once  he  made 
more  lovely.'  Keats  lies  in  the  old 
cemetery  hard  by.  I  did  not  see  his 
tomb,  and  the  epitaph  of  his  own  de- 
vising :  *  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  writ  in  water.'  The  water,  how- 
ever, was  the  water  of  the  well  of 
Castaly,  that  petrified  and  rendered 
eternal  all  it  touched.  In  the  comer 
of  this  old  cemetery,  over  an  English 
grave,  stands  a  pillar  that  once  was  in 
the  ForuuL  In  former  days  when 
Rome  valued  her  antiquities  less  than 
happily  she  does  now,  an  Englishman 
bought  it,  had  it  transported  hither  and 
set  up  over  the  ashes  of  his  friend  who 
lies  beneatL  Across  a  deep  pav^ 
passage  is  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ces- 
tins.  The  pavement  is  that  of  an  old 
Roman  street,  discovered  when  the 
ditch  or  passage  was  dug  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enclosmg  the  cemetery.  Ages 
had  covered  it  with  about  sixteen  feet 
of  soil  and  rubbish.  The  pyramid  is 
of  white  marble  ;  but  now  the  white 
is  changed  to  dirty  lichened  prey.  It 
is  quite  entire.  Caius  Cestms,  who 
seems  to  have  been  a  personage  of 
some  moment  in  his  day,  sleeps  be- 
neath it,  I  presume ;  and  if  you  like  to 
sneak  along  a  dirty  little  gilery,  and 
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knock  your  hat  to  pieces  against  the 
roof,  you  may  go  in  and  see  by  taper- 
light  a  few  dingy  arabesques  decorat- 
ing the  interior  of  his  place  of  rest. 
The  pyramid  is  built  into  the  Aurelian 
wall,  or  rather  the  Aurelian  wall,  in  its 
circuit  of  the  city,  finding  the  pyramid 
there,  quietly  crept  up  to  it  on  one 
side  and  down  on  another,  and  so  made 
it  a  part  and  portion  of  the  mural  de- 
fences. I  suppose  the  monument  was 
in  Aurelian*s  time  about  300  years 
old  ;  so  it  would  appear  that  Romans 
long  ago  had  as  little  respect  for  the 
tonnl^  or  relics  of  former  generations, 
as  Edinburgh  bailies  have  now.  Yet 
Aurelian  only  took  the  pyramid  into 
his  line  of  wall,  nor  was  it  an  edifice 
sacred  to  the  gods.  It  remained  for 
Modem  Athenians  to  tear  down  a 
temple  of  religion,  and  to  scatter  the 
bones  of  royal  houses  on  the  streets, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  railroad. 
We  issued  by  the  Porta  di  San  Paolo, 
and  leaving  this,  Rome's  only  pyramid 
behind,  went  on  to  the  Great  Basilica 
<li  San  Paolo  fuori  le  Mure— St.  Paul, 
without  the  walls.  Outside  this  edi- 
fice is  long,  blank,  and  ugly ;  inside  it 
is  sumptuous  and  superb  to  an  extent 
that  is  almost  inconceivable.  It  was 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  about 
thirty  years  ago,  and  in  that  confia^- 
tion  perished  the  venerable  buildmg, 
for  1600  years  a  Christian  temple. 

The  old  church  was  till  the  Refor- 
mation, as  the  new  one  never  will  be, 
under  the  protection  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England.  The  restoration  is  not 
yet  completed.  The  new  look  of  the 
whole  destroys  every  feeling  of  rever- 
ence that  the  old  associations  of  the 
place  might  awaken.  The  granite 
jiillars,  all  monoliths,  all  crown^  with 
richest  capitals,  are  graceful  and 
stable  in  their  strength ;  the  porphyry 
i&nd  alabaster  columns,  the  altars  of 
malachite,  the  inestimable  mosaics, 
the  gleaming  paintings,  the  wide  ana 
ample  p>avement,  the  carved  and 
thickly  gilded  roof,  all  viewed  through 
the  unmitigated  light  of  the  square 
window^  are  vehemently,  startingly 
beautifiil,  superb,  costly ;  but  they 
are  not  religious.  They  form  the 
palace  of  an  earthly  sovereign,  not 
the  courts  of  a  heavenly  king.  AH  is 
new,  brilliant,  glaring ;  no  soft  and 
subduing  loveliness ;  no  'dim  reli- 
gious light  *  is  here ;  no  quiet  altar, 


L" 


where  the  penitent  misht  kneel  to 
Gk)d ;  no  silent  comer  where  the  sor- 
rowful might  weep.  The  novelty  and 
open,  bare  magnificence  of  the  struc- 
ture and  decorations  seemed  to  im- 
iress  on  me  more,  what  I  believe  to 

in  aU  its  errors,  the  root-error  of 
Popery.  It  changes  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  into  the  kingdom  of  earth ;  it 
ties  down  the  eternal  to  the  temporal ; 
it  is  satisfied  with  the  material  and 
sensuous,  and  does  not  rise  to  the 
spiritual  and  divine.  This  is  the 
rationale  of  Popery  ;  it  is  the  religion 
of  human  nature.  Protestantism  too 
often  rushes  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  would  make  itself  exclusively  the 
religion  of  the  spirit ;  well  enough 
for  disembodied  worshippers,  if  such 
there  be,  but  not  the  tmng  for  man. 
Popery  is  one  extreme:  Protestant- 
ism, as  represented  by  rigid  Presby- 
terianism,  is  another.  'Virtus  «t 
medium  vitiorum,  utrinque  reducta ;' 
that's  rightly  quoted,  I  think.  From 
the  Basilica  we  drove  to  the  Tre 
Fontane.  This  Ostian  Road  is  studded 
with  recollections  of  St.  PhuL  The 
Basilica  is  erected  over  the  spot  where 
he  was  interred.  You  pass  on  your 
way  to  the  Three  Fountains,  a  queer 
little  chapel,  where  he  and  Peter  are 
believed  to  have  bade  each  other  fare- 
well. The  Three  Fountains  mark  the 
spot  where  he  was  beheEtded.  They 
are  quite  near  each  other,  yet  distant 
enough  to  convince  one,  that  if  the 
decapitated  head  jumped  from  one 
to  another  at  each  of  its  three  tradi- 
tional bounds  from  the  earth,  it  murt 
have  possessed  a  considerable  amount 
of  muscular  activity.  The  story  i^ 
that  when  the  Apostle's  head  roUea 
off— they  show  you  the  block— it 
capered  about,  ana  gave  three  distinct 
jumps,  and  instantly  thereupon  up 
gushea  three  several  n)untains  to  wasn 
away  the  sacred  blood. 

The  church  encloses  the  three ;  over 
each  is  an  altar^  and  a  dirty  knave 
gives  you  a  dnnk  from  each.  I 
accepted  the  draught,  though  I  had 
my  scraples  as  to  the  cleanness  of  the 
tumbler.  The  water  was  not  vwy 
pure  or  cool,  and  as  far  as  I  could  Bee, 
it  welled  out  under  the  altars  from 
three  mouldy  holes  in  a  limestone 
rock.  The  legend  is  absurd,  and  the 
style  in  which  the  churchpreservea it 
is  coarse  and  vtilgar.    Tne  road  to 
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tbese  fountains  diveiiges  from  the 
Ostian  Road :  we  returned  to  the 
Utter,  passing  some  mines  dug  into 
tiie  hilkide  for  the  Pozzolana  or  red 
earth,  which  is  used  to  make  *  Roman 
cement;'  similar  mines,  no  doubt, 
were  the  origin  of  the  catacombs. 
The  babies  were  now  getting  cod  in 
the  aitemoon  air,  so  we  drove  straight 
borne,  contented. 

Fd>.  4.— On  Thursdays  the  Museo 
of  the  Capitol  is  thrown  open  ;  so 
thither  I  repaired  to-day.  I  had  only 
ume  to  examine  the  halls  of  the 
museo  on  your  left  as  you  ascend,  and 
deferred  those  on  the  right  of  the 
square  for  a  ftiture  opportunity.  The 
buildings  of  the  Capitol,  albeit  de- 
agnedby  Michael  Angelo,  are  mean. 
tm  unworthy  of  their  noble  ana 
sacred  site.  The  effect,  as  you  asceud 
the  stairs  from  the  street,  is  imposing, 
for  you  do  not  see  much  of  the  archi- 
tecture, but  only  the  broad  stairs  with 
their  balustrades,  the  colossal  Castor 
and  Pollux  guarding  them,  and  in 
front  of  you,  the  famous  bronze 
statue  of  a  war-horse,  with  a  man  on 
its  back.  I  believe  Marcus  Aurelius 
is  the  individual  who  has  the  seat  of 
honour.  The  horse  is  very  living  and 
powerful,  though  I  don*t  know  that  I 
would  endorse  the  statement,  that  it  is 
the  finest  equestrian  statue  in  existence. 

You  should  go  two  or  three  times 
to  the  Museo ;  after  one  visit  only 
your  mind  will,  like  Marius  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage,  sit  astonied  amid 
a  wilderness  of  marble.  Some  few 
figures,  however,  stand  out  in  clear 
relief  and  memory  at  once  accepts 
them,  and  consecrates  them  for  ever. 

The  colossal  River  God,  which  is 
the  first  object  that  catches  your  eye. 
is  remarkable  for  a  certain  calm  and 
benign  repose^  and  a  very  human  air, 
despite  its  gigantic  mould.  Perhaps 
this  staid  eternal  look,  which  I  have 
noticed  in  other  fountain  statues,  was 
espedally  portrayed  in  them,  in 
order  to  contrast  with  the  ceaseless 
fiow  and  gliding  change  of  the  waters ; 
or  perhaps,  though  not  designed  by 
the  sculptor,  we  discover  it  just  by 
means  of  this  perpetual  flux  and 
movement  going  on  beside  them.  In 
the  vestibule  and  lower  halls  are  some 
fine  works  of  art ;  in  the  *  Hall  of 
the  Inscriptions*  is  the  sarcophagus 
in  which  tne  *  Portland  Vase,'  now  in 


the  British  Museuui,  was  found.  Also 
in  the  upper  gallery  are  many  note- 
worthy objects.  As,  for  instance, 
Silenus,  No.  5,  which  should  be  en- 
graved for  the  benefit  of  the  temper- 
ance societies,  and  vended  as  an 
*awfiU  warning  to  the  youth  of 
Britain' — a  specimen  of  the  sort  of 
shape  we  mav  all  come  to  if  we  in- 
dulge in  the  bad  habit  of  toping.  In 
No.  2()  you  may  observe  evidence  of  a 
vanished  fashion — that,  namely,  of 
wearing  rings  on  the  second  as  well  as 
on  the  first  joint  of  the  finger.  3b 
and  42  are  Juno  and  Jupiter— grand 
sculptures  both  ;  but  all  the  sternness, 
grandeur,  and  command  are  given  to 
Juno ;  Jupiter  looks  not  godlike,  but 
sublimely  jolly.  This  reminds  me  of 
what  I  believe  holds  good  in  almost 
all  the  earlier  representations  of 
Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin.  He  is  de- 
picted with  a  judicial  countenance — 
grave,  severe,  stem  of  aspect  The 
clemency,  the  love,  the  intercession 
are  hers.  Look  at  the  faces  of  Christ 
in  the  mosaics  of  the  Basilica  of  »St 
Paul  and  you  will  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  I  state.  The  sitting 
female  (56)  impressed  me  much.  The 
attitude  is  simple,  the  drapery  is 
rough,  but  there  is  a  grandeur  in  the 
folds,  and  the  countenance  is  stamped 
with  a  deep  and  solemn  sorrow.  No 
weak  or  hesitating  hand  chiselled  this. 
No.  64  is  again  a  statue  of  Jupiter ;  to 
me  unpleasing ;  the  figure  particularly 
so  ;  the  abdomen  falls  in  a  sluggisu 
fold  down  upon  the  thighs  and  hips  in 
a  way  no  one  can  adnure.  No.  QH  is 
a  lovely  female  face ;  not  Greek,  and 
yet  more  Greek  than  Roman;  the 
face  of  one  severe,  pure  and  upright, 
but  gentle  withal,  and  womanly — a 
friendly  face  in  which  you  could  un- 
reservedly confide  —  to  which  you 
could  ever  look,  if  you  were  true  and 
honourable,  for  help  and  comfort 
Not  far  otf  is  a  grim  rascal,  with  a 
very  hard  handfast  Scotch  visage  : 
he  turns  out  to  be  Marcus  Aurelius  — 
an  Antonine  and  an  Emperor. 

In  the  *  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men,' 
I  noted  specially  49,  the  austeie 
and  noble  front  of  Scipio  Africanus  ; 
and  the  glorious,  free,  one  might 
almost  say  illumined  head  of  Herod- 
otus—if of  Herodotus  it  be,  which  I 
feel  inclined  to  doubt— numl)ered  59  ; 
certainly,   it    is    a    wideUv  dilFereikt 
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knowledge-box  from  that  depicted  on 
the  outside  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy 
prizes,  and  inscribed  Herodotus.  Here 
are  three  Homers,  and  three  Socrates. 
No.  44  seemed  to  me  the  best  ideal  of 
the  blind  old  prophet,  *  the  pleasantest 
of  aU  the  singin^^men  ;  *  and  No.  6,  the 
best  Socrates.  The  other  two  are  too 
Silenic :  this  one  has  the  rough  gro- 
tesque features,  but  they  are  informed 
and  lighted  up  with  the  deep  spirit  of 
the  man.  You  could  just  fancy  him 
looking  up  at  some  unreal  sophist  with 
that  look — a  very  very  little  scorn, 
and  the  expression  that  of  one  some- 
what weary,  surprised,  hurt,  intensely 
earnest. 

In  the  saloon,  the  most  extraordin- 
ary production  is  an  infant  Hercules, 
in  green  basalt.  It  is  a  fat  pufi^ 
infant,  about  eight  feet  high.  He  is 
unfortunately  standing,  which  does 
away  with  the  idea  of  infant,  and  sug- 
gests strength  and  action.  Had  he 
been  Ijring  sprawling  about,  the  effect 
would  have  been  irresistible.  The 
Faun  and  Croat,  in  *  rosso  antico,'  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Faun,  are  inimitable. 
The  whole  figure  of  the  faun  laughs  • 
note  even  how  the  foot  is  not  planted 
flatly  on  the  ground,  but  thrown 
loosely  down,  as  if  in  wanton  mirth ; 
though,  in  reality,  it  would  need  so 
to  be  placed  to  balance  the  backward 
bend  of  the  lithe  body.  The  shaggy 
little  goat  is  excellent ;  I  never  saw 
motion  and  effort  so  happily  por- 
trayed as  in  his  limbs :  the  straight 
outstretched  fore-leg ;  the  hind  ones 
bending  a  little  as  he  strains  up  at 
the  grapes  in  the  careless  hand  of  his 
companion.  Now  enter  the  next 
room ;  do  not  look  at  the  centre  of  it, 
pass  round  the  walla  There  is 
Junius  Brutus,  ugly  and  determined. 
An  Amazon,— should  her  right  breast 
be  full  and  ample  under  the  trans- 
parent robe  ?  I  thought  it  was  always 
removed  to  facilitate  the  archery  of 
these  stem  dames.  The  Antinous, 
quite  perfect,  the  model  of  manly 
beauty ;  beside  it  is  a  repetition  of  the 
Faun  of  Praxiteles  :  each  has  a  pose 
somewhat  similar,  and  one  leg  bent 
and  disengaged  in  a  manner  closely 
alike  ;  but  contrast  the  two  legs,  and 
that  of  the  Faun,  repetition  of  Praxi- 
teles though  it  be,  appears  stiff  and 
hoardy.  Note  the  legere  and  flower- 
crowned  beauty  of  Flora ;  and  now 


turn  round,  and  don't  quote  Byron : 
'  I  see  before  me  the  Gladiator  lie ; ' 
it  is  all  in  Murray,  don't  quote  it 
Byron,  too,  is  inaccurate ;  the  cord 
round  his  neck  marks  him  as  a  Gaol, 
so  his  *  rude  hut '  didn't  lie  by  the 
Danube  :  his  wife  was  a  French- 
woman, and  not  a  Dacian.  Bat  i 
truce  to  idle  words  before  the  Dying 
Gladiator ;  be  reverent  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Miracle  of  Art 

At  first  sight,  as  usual,  I  was  dis- 
appointed. Bat  I  looked  at  it  on  all 
sides.  I  scanned  it  diligently  :  I  leant 
upon  the  rail  around  it,  ana  looked 
up  into  the  face.  I  sat  down  opposite 
i^  and  examined  it  long  and  cloeely, 
and  I  rose  with  an  admiration  I  nerer 
felt  for  sculpture*!  stone  befora  Great 
critics  have  criticised  it,  so  I  shall 
say  nothing ;  but  one  word  about  the 
face.  This  seemed  to  me  at  first 
mean  ;  but  I  came  to  see  in  it  an  un- 
speakable grandeur— the  grandeor  of 
simple  homely  feeling.  There  is  on 
the  features,  as  the  head  droops  loir, 
a  *gim'  (to  use  an  untranslatable 
Scotch  word)  of  corporeal  pain— of 
mental  anguish  at  the  thought  may- 
hap 'of  the  Dacian  Mother  ;'  butiti« 
repressed,  clenched  down,  and  in  that 
stem  repression  of  that  manifested 
agony  consists  the  grandeur  which 
ennooles  these  homely,  nay,  coarsf 
lineaments.  The  effort  it  costs  is 
seen ;  but  the  brave  nature  of  the 
stricken  'man  prevails,  and  he  droopi 
unconquered.  This  statue  I  man 
number  one  in  ray  temple  of  Roman 
sculpture,  as  the  Pantheon  ranks  first 
in  Koman  architecture,  with  me  at 
least ;  and  these  notei  record,  not 
what  one  ought  to  feel  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  but  what  I  felt 
myself  who  am  no  authority ;  but 
one's  taste  won't  be  led  generally^  and 
must  e'en  have  its  own  way.  IKkc 
the  old  motto,  *  Every  man  for  him- 
self, and  Gkhl  for  us  all'  I  had  beard 
a  great  deal  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggi(He.  | 
and  I  was  disappointed  to  find  it  come 
so  far  short  of  my  expectations. 

Its  site  is  splendid,  but  its  extenal 
architecture,  like  that  of  all  the  basi- 
licas, inharmonious  and  out  of  pla<t 
in  a  religious  edifice.  In  front  of  it  i« 
the  exquisite  white  marble  cross  of 
Constantino,  and  over  the  entrance  s 
grand  balconv,  with  amo^ic  roof,  from 
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which  the  Pope  blesses  the  people 
when  he  performs  high-mass  here. 
The  interior  is  of  the  usual  strict 
basilica  form,  the  lofhr  centre,  and 
the  two  side  aisles.  Here  the  latter 
are  low  and  mean,  and  the  centre, 
with  its  Ionic  pillars,  is  not  to  be 
compu^  to  San  Paolo's,  nor  to  the 
Lateras,  though  in  the  Lateran  the 
basilica  pillar  is  changed  into  a  heavy 
pier,  for  the  sake  apparently  of  costlier 
decoration.  The  Baldacchino,  sur- 
moonting  the  porphyry  altar,  is  mas- 
sire  and  gorgeous.  On  the  arches, 
and  spaces  l^hind  and  above  it,  are 
Bome  old  and  peculiar  mosaics.  In  a 
ehapel  on  the  right  is  preserved  the 
sacred  Presepio  or  cradle  of  our  Lord, 
not  shown,  however,  to  the  visitor ; 
and  on  the  left,  in  the  Borghese 
Chapel,  is  the  picture  of  the  Madonna 
bv  Si  Luke,  idso  hidden  from  the 
vnl^  gaze.  It  is  a  real  product  of 
this  prolific  artist's  brash,  however : 
at  least  so  a  Papal  bull  kept  here,  ana 
issued  by  an  infallible  Pope,  distinctly 
affirms.  These  diapels  are  marvel- 
lously rich,  every  comer — some  so 
dark  that  tiie  custode  lights  a  taper 
to  let  you  see  clearly — is  covered  with 
prmous  sculpture  or  rich  stones,  slabs 
of  jasperand  porphyry,  or  the  costliest 
marbles.  One  cannot  help  wishine 
all  the  wealth  expended  nere  had 
bera  given  to  diffuse  a  pure  religion 
and  a  sound  education  among  the  be- 
nighted people  of  Italy.  Of  the  fres- 
coes I  cannot  speak  ;  they  cover  with 
their  harmonious  outlines  and  bright 
cdours  every  vacant  space  of  roof, 
and  all  the  angles  over  and  between 
the  arches ;  nor  of  the  long  wide  roof 
of  the  nave,  gilt  with  the  first  gold 
Spain  brought  from  South  America. 
Toe  eyes  get  dazzled,  and  the  neck 
half-broken  with  the  perpetual  star- 
ing up  at  objects  right  above  you,  or 
at  an  altitude  to  be  examined  only  by 
brmgine  the  back  of  the  head  into  a 
painfully  acute  angle  with  the  spine. 
Some  of  the  frescoes  are  by  Guide, 
and,  I  suppose,  are  all  they  should 
be ;  bat  a  general  impression  of  fair 
forms,  benmn^  together  in  the  vaults 
of  the  roof  high  up,  of  waving  out- 
Imes  and  ofnowing  draperies,  an- 
gelic heads  amid  glorious  golden 
clouds,  and  resplendent  colours  soften- 
ed by  distance,  is  all  I  can  recall  of 
them. 


February  7<A.  — To-day,  through 
the  dripping  rain  and  along  those 
murderous  Roman  pavements  where 
every  stone  is  sharper  than  its  neigh- 
bour, I  went  over  to  St  Peter's. 
I  went  a  little  before  two,  so  as  to 
find  the  building,  if  possible,  silent 
and  empty.  I  entered  the  colonnade 
on  the  left.  Before  me  played  the 
fountain,  giving  one  that  impression 
of  dreamy  rest  which  the  perpetual 
lapse  of  falling  water  seems  ever  to 
impart  Up  the  broad  piazza,  just 
beyond  the  cloud  of  sprav,  moved  a 
peculiar  group,  apparenthr  peasants 
from  the  Campagna.  They  wore 
slouched  hats  ;  each  had  a  white  bag 
or  bundle  on  his  shoulder— their  shoes 
were  turned  up  towards  the  toe  like 
spoons,  and  their  legs  were  cased  in 
grey  stockings.  The  bent  forms,  bags, 
and  spoon-shaped  shoes  produced  a 
queer  effect  as  they  tradged  up,  and 
vanished  within  the  great  doors  of  the 
Basilica.  I  was  much  better  pleased 
with  it  to-day.  The  atmosphere  within 
was  dim  and  smo^.  the  sun  was  not 
out  to  glare  througn  the  square  win- 
dows; there  were  no  clanking  and 
glittering  troops — only  here  and  there 
a  kneeling  or  silently  flitting  figure. 
The  gaudy  trappings  were  removed. 
St  Peter's  chair  of  state  no  longer 
blazed  with  gold  and  silver :  there 
were  everywhere  a  rest  and  subdued- 
ness  of  aspect  that  were  nowhere 
visible  on  Tuesday.  It  seemed  in- 
congruous, however,  to  see  the  plat- 
forms and  scaffoldings  standing  round 
the  altar  and  in  the  transept ;  and  the 
rough  boards,  when  no  longer  hidden 
by  ladies  clustering  dresses,  or  the 
uniforms  of  the  soldiers,  looked  rude 
and  out  of  place,  reminding  one  of  the 
behind  or  below  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre.  I  examined  pretty  carefully 
all  the  sculptures,  mosaics,  and  pic- 
tures, excepting  always  the  decora- 
tions of  the  roofs  which  are  to  me  quite 
lost  *My  brain  is  dizzy,  ana  my 
faint  sense  reels*  when  I  try  to  scan 
these  tremendous  altitudes.  After  all 
there  is  something  majestic  in  that 
enormous  nave  ;  in  the  massy  piers 
supporting  the  dome.  The  dome  is 
larger  than  the  Pantheon,  but  not 
haff  BO  impressive.  If  it,  indeed,  be 
the  perfection  of  art  to  conceal  itself, 
I  suppose  this  dome  is  a  masterpiece ; 
but  i  don't  see  whatjs  (h^^p^ 
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gigantic  size  if  no  one  can  apprehend 
it ;  if  it  cheats  the  eye,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal its  magnitude  from  sight  Surely 
the  hi^est  aim  and  accomplishment 
of  art  IS  not  deception.  Grand  thou^ 
the  dome  be,  no  one  would  suppose  it 
to  out-measure  the  dome  of  the  Pan- 
theon :  therefore,  I  hold  the  Pantheon 
to  be  tne  more  p^ectly  proportioned, 


and  the  more  truly  artistic  of  the  twa 
The  pen  in  St  Mark's  hand,  on  the 
spanaril  of  the  arch  beneath  the  dome, 
is  six  feet  long :  it  looks  about  one 
foot  long;  the  figure  of  &t  Mark 
does  not  appear  colossal  or  suUime ; 
what,  then,  is  the  use  of  its  pro- 
digious size  ?  Murray  quotes  Lord 
Byron, — 


Has  grown  ool< 

Not  a  bit  of  it ;  my  mind  is  just  as 
pigmy  as  ever  it  was.  The  grandeur 
overwhelms  you  not,  because  it  is  not 
apprehended  and  felt,  just  as  the 
parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache 
does  not  affect  any  one  who  hears 
Homer  read,  but  does  not  understand 
Greek.  And,  by  the  bye,  why  is  Mur- 
ray so  devoted  to  Lord  Byron  ?  He 
is  perpetually  quoting  that  unfortu- 
nate peer.  At  the  Capitol,  at  Egeria's 
fountain,  at  the  Mausoleum  of  Had- 
rian, at  St  Peter's,  at  the  tomb  of 
OecUia  Metella,  the  luckless  Childe  is 
made  to  spout  an  appropriate  verse  or 
two.  Li  fact,  he  does  yeoman's  ser- 
vice to  the  editor  of  the  Handbook. 
But  the  most  amusing  piece  of  Byronic 
snobbishness  is  when  some  lines  are 
quoted  apropos  of  RienzL  Speaking 
of  Rienzi  s  house^  Murray  says  :  *  There 
is  no  doubt  the  mterest  of  the  build- 
ing is  entirely  derived  from  its  pre- 
sumed connexion  with  the  "Spurto 
Gentil"  of  Petrarch,  to  whom  the 
author  of  "  Childe  Harold'*  has  given 
additional  immortality.*  Fancy  that ! 
the  author  of  *  Childe  Harold'— the 
heartless,  selfish,  vi^bond  B^on — 

Sve  new  immortality  to  the  name  of 
ola  di  Rienzi !  What  fresh  gloiy 
(to  *give  additional  immortality'  is 
a  most  slipshod  phrase)  could  any 
man  add  to  the  name  of  the  pure 
and  lofty  and  sacrificed  patriot  ? 
Rienzi's  name  may  give  immortality 
to  Byron's  verse  :  but  Byron's  verse 
immortalize  the  last  of  the  tribunes  ! 
Never!  The  commonest  act  of  the 
noble  public  life  of  that  patriot  was 
above  the  sympathy,  or  even  compre- 
hension of  such  a  fellow  as  Byron— a 
man  without  a  country  or  an  altar. 
I  agree  with  Thackeray,  *  That  man 
never  wrote  from  his  heart ;'  the 
question  is,  Had  he  a  heart  to  write 
from? 


*  Enter :  its  mndeur  oTerwhelms  thee  not, 
And  why  1  It  is  not  lessened,  bnt  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  Renins  of  the  spot. 


'  But  to  return  to  St  Peta-'s.  !nie 
mosaics,  chiefly  copies  of  weU-knovn 
pictures  of  gr^  masters,  will  well  re- 
pay examination.  Those  of  the  TreD»- 
figuration,  the  Presentation,  St  Se- 
l^tian,  and  the  Communion  of  St 
Jerome,  especially  pleased  m&  Intbe 
mosaic  copy  of  Guide's  St  Miehad, 
the  contrast  between  the  triumphant 
and  conquering  beauty  of  the  Aroh- 
angel,  and  the  grinning  rage  of  the 

S rostrate  demon,  is  finely  pres^ved. 
[any  of  the  sculptures  are  common- 
place ;  some  remain  in  the  memoiy 
very  vividly.  Among  these  Mter  i 
noted  down  a  huge  bas-relief  by  Al- 
gardi,  representing  St  Leo  threateniM 
Attila  with  the  wrath  of  Heaven  shoon 
he  dare  to  approach  the  £t«iial  City. 
Behind  the  Pope,  St  Peter  and  St  Pftnl 
are  depicted,  with  considerable  power, 
as  rushing  from  heaven  to  strike  down 
the  assauant  of  the  city  that  h(^ 
their  ashes.  Thorwaldsen's  monu- 
ment to  Pius  VII.  I  also  admired  :  the 
grave  and  beautiful  ibce  of  the  good 
rontifi*  is  exquisitelv  sculptured ;  ^ 
attendant  figures  of  Power  and  Wis- 
dom, however,  fail  in  expression  and 
force.  Near  tnis  monument  is  a  ooo- 
fessional '  Pro  Anglica  lingua.'  These 
boxes  are  scattered  up  and  down, 
marked  'Pro  Gallica,*  'Pro  Grwjt,* 
'  Pro  Hispanica.'  &c ;  this  is  the  only 
one  I  observed  adapted  for  the  use  of 
our  Catholic  countrymen-  The  monu- 
ment of  Urban  vin.,  executed  in 
bronze,  is  noteworthy,  on  account  of 
the  deep  placid  repose  of  the  dead 
bodv ;  like  Lazarus,  '  he  taketh  rest 
in  sleep,*  one  might  suppose,  so  calm 
is  the  attitude  and  aspect  of  the 
slumberer.  Above  the  dead  effigT* 
the  Pope  is  represented  as  in  life, 
sitting  with  the  spear-head  in  hit> 
hand  which  he  received  from  Bajaiet 
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implanent,  which  ib  the  veritable 
mar  which  Longinus  drove  into  our 
Badeemer^s  side,  is  preserved  in  the 
shrine  above  the  statue  of  that  repent- 
nt  warrior,  in  the  niche  of  one  of  the 
great  piers  of  the  dome.  The  Pieta, 
vj  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Caj)ella 
deUa  Pieta,  an  early  work  of  his,  is  to 
me  rigid,  harsh,  and  unnatural  The 
finest  of  all  the  sculptures  is  undoubt- 
edly Ganova*8  tomb  of  Clement  xiii. 
Opposite  to  it  is  a  rather  quaint 
mosaic  of  Peter,  sinking  in  his  water- 
wmlking  attempt  to  reach  his  Master, 
who  is  stretching  out  a  hand  to  hiuL 
Betei^s  homely  and  discomfited  fea- 
tures seem  phunly  to  sav, '  Hech,  sirs, 
Tm  in  an  unco  pickle  tne  day.*  The 
tomb  is  worth  a  long  and  respectful 
▼kit  The  figure  of  the  Pope  praying 
may  be  passed  over  with  brief  notice ; 
the  other  portions  of  the  monument 
constitute  its  excellence.  The  figure 
of  Edison  is  perhaps  too  bold  and 
aggressive —too  Popish;  but  the 
A]i£el  of  Death,  sittmg  by  the  tomb 
with  torch  reversed,  is  exquisite.  The 
expression  of  the  calm  solemn  face  is 
sorrowful  but  scarcely  sad ;  there  is 
the  peace  of  resignation  there,  and 
antiopation  of  the  hope  beyond.  The 
careless  d^ection  of  the  attitude,  the 
droop  of  the  listless  hand,  are  beauti- 
M  The  wings  are  fullv  expanded  : 
bat  should  they  not  abjo  droop  folded  i 
I  rather  think  so.  Two  lions  guard 
the  tomb.  The  one  that  sleeps  is  the 
most  perfect  rendering  of  the  massive^ 
hoDe^  leonine  feead  and  shoulders  I 
eT«r  saw.  It  called  to  mind  and  vivi- 
^  that  expression  of  Qray*s,  'hushed 
in  grim  repose.' 

&tt  of  aU  the  monumental  sculp- 
tiffes  that  this  great  church  con- 
tams,  the  most  sorrowful  and  sacred 
is  another  of  Cuiova  s,  near  the  en- 
trance on  the  left.  It  is  a  simple 
mtnmment,  and  not  marked  by  much 
of  the  high  genius  of  its  sculptor. 
Two  genii  stand  guarding  the  door  of 
a  maufiol^un,  and  this  is  the  inscrip- 
tioii :  '  Jacobo  iii.  Jacob!  ii.  Magnse 
Biit  regis  filio,  Earolo  £dvardOj  et 
Henrico  Decano  Patrum  Cardinahum 
JacoUnL  filiis  regis  stirpis  Stuardise 
Pbstremis,  anno  h.d.cccxlx.  Beati 
qmm  Domino  moriuntur.'  As  I  stood 
before  this  tomb  the  tears  gathered  in 
Bi3reye&  I  had  passed  the  shrines  and 
•Itars  of  the  saints  and  bent  before 


none  of  them;  but  now  I  bent  my 
brow  to  the  cold  and  senseless  stone 
that  covers  the  remains  of  the  last 
of  the  royal  race  of  Scotland.  To 
Scotland  the  Stuarts  were  harsh  mas- 
ters and  ungrateful ;  but  she  bled  for 
them,  and  struggled  and  agonized 
through  long  years  for  l^em,  as  never 
land  had  done  and  suffered  for  sove- 
reigns before  ;  so  that  he  who  wishes 
to  read  the  tale  of  the  most  tragic 
devotion,  of  the  most  loyal  chivalry, 
of  the  most  unwearied  faith  and 
heroism,  has  but  to  ask  for  the  his- 
tory of  Scotland  and  the  Stuarts ;  and 
now,  with  the  memory  of  all  this 
fresh  in  my  heart,  I  stood  beside  their 
sepulchre,  and  knew  that  the  old 
kingly  race  was  swept  away  for  ever— 
that  that  narrow  cave  contained  all 
that  remained  to  Scotland  of  the  last 
of  a  line  of  kings— that  their  memory 
lived  only  in  the  page  of  unloving 
histoiy,  or  in  a  few  wailing  songs 
sirng  among  the  blue  hills  far  away, 
by  some  whose  hearts  still  beat  hi^ 
at  the  royal  name,  and  somehow  my 
eyes  woiud  moisten.  Lord  Mahon 
says  an  Englishman  can  scarcely  read 
their  epitaph  without  a  smile  or  a 
sigh.  I  demur  to  the  smile ;  but 
his  Lordship's  closing  words  say 
better  than  I  can  what  is  the 
truth  regarding  this  melancholy  spot : 
'  Often,  at  the  present  day,  does  the 
British  traveller  turn  from  the  sunny 
crest  of  the  Pindan,  or  the  Carnival 
throng  of  the  Corso,  to  gaze  in 
thoughtful  silence  on  that  mockery  of 
human  greatness,  and  that  last  record 
of  ruined  hopes.  The  tomb  before 
him  is  of  a  race  justly  expelled— the 
magnificent  temple  that  enshrines  it 
is  of  a  faith  wisely  reformed ;  yet 
who,  at  such  a  moment,  would  hai'shly 
remember  the  errors  of  either,  and 
might  not  join  in  the  prayer  even  of 
that  erring  Church  for  the  departed 
"  Requiescant  in  pace." '    Amen. 

In  the  Baptistry  I  saw  the  rite  of 
baptism  administered  to  a  baby, 
named  by  the  name  Rogers  has  iio- 
mortalized— 'Ginevra.'  Theofficiating 
priest,  a  good-natured  looking  old  fel- 
low, was  surrounded  by  quite  a  little 
crowd,  who  laughed  and  talked  while 
he  had  the  infant  and  the  parents  at 
the  laver.  He  himself,  after  the  rite 
was  administered,  came  forward  with 


a  pleasant  grin,  and 
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rest  of  the  service  at  the  rails  of  the 
chapel.     He  had  to  search  for  his 

Elace  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  he 
egan  at  the  wrong  one,  and  had  to 
stop  and  turn  over  ;  then  he  got  fairly 
off,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he 
turned  over  two  page^  instead  of  one, 
and  drove  ahead,  never  perceiving  his 
mistake,  till  his  assistant,  who  stood 
behind,  made  a  dive  over  his  shoulder 
at  the  book,  and  reverted  the  super- 
fluous leaf.  The  old  fellow  paused  a 
little,  caucht  the  line  at  the  top,  and 
then  gabbled  on  again  merrily  as  be- 
fore. I  stayed  for  vespers  at  four 
o'clock.  There  was  one  splendid  con- 
tralto voice,  and  the  organ  is  very 
fine.  The  service  is  performed  in  the 
Capella  del  Coro. 

1  did  not  understand  the  incense 
burning.  I  thought  it  should  symbo- 
lize the  prayers  of  the  saints  offered 
before  (iod*s  altar  ;  but  I  must  have 
been  mistaken.  For  not  only  was  the 
incense  burned  before  the  altar,  but  it 
was  subsequently  tossed  imder  the 
noses  of  all  present  After  a  variety 
of  genuflexions,  a  livelv  gentleman  in 
a  white  robe,  gold-emoroidered,  who 
whisked  about  as  nimbly  as  a  girl  at 
the  waltz,  took  the  silver  casket,  and 
went  round  the  chapel  as  fumigator- 
generaL  First,  the  'grave  and  reve- 
rend seignors,'  in  black  tippets,  and 
various  richly  got-up  robes,  had  it 
heaved  up  and  down  before  them  ; 
after  the  process,  the  nimble  ecclesi- 
astic and  the  fumigated  one  bowed 
sweetly  to  each  other,  as  gentlemen 
do  over  a  glass  of  wine.  Then  the 
less  reverend  and  junior  brethren  were 
treated  to  a  similar  but  briefer  whiff  of 
the  sacred  aroma  ;  and,  finally,  it  was 
waived  in  the  direction  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  when  I,  thinking  it  always 
safe  to  be  polite,  bowed  also.  Finally, 
the  fumigator  resigned  his  charge  into 
another's  hands,  and  was  himself  fumi- 
gated. I  observed  on  this  occasion, 
the  same  free  election  of  saliva  which 
I  have  noticed  in  most  services  in 
Rome.  In  Ara-Oceli  I  heard  ves- 
pers one  day,  and  all  through  there 
was  an  under-current  of  throat-clear- 
ing. On  the  Candlemas  festival  the 
priests  and  cardinals  spat  as  they 
walked  down  the  nave  of  St  Peter's, 
which  was  all  over  dotted  with  the 
results  ;  the  Pope  himself  expecto- 
rates freely,  even  at  the  altar.    To 


British    eyes    this    does    not    kx^ 
welL 

Feb.  8.— To-day,  in  spite  of  obsti- 
nate rain,  I  started  early  in  a  voiture, 
with  a  laquais  de  place,  to  see  some 
of  the  ruins.  He  professed  to  speak 
English,  but  I  really  was  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  luiguage  he 
was  using,  and  I  believe  I  shoula  have 
understood  him  just  as  well  had  be 
spoken  Italian.  Before  engaging  a 
laquais  de  place,  you  should  alvays 
fix  the  language  he  is  to  speak,  and 
ascertain  that  he  can  distinctly  q)eak 
it  Don't  trust  to  the  mere  recom- 
mendation of  Piale  the  bookseller,  or 
of  your  landlord,  whose  ideas  ^  what 
spoken  English  is,  are  probabty  voy 
hazy.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  dia- 
lect extracted  from  his  conversatioD 
in  the  church  of  *  Domine  quo  vadis:' 
— *  Chiesa  call  Domine  quo  vadb. 
Cause  Nerro  af  Chris  kill  all  Christi- 
anity. San  Pietro  fly  Houul  Go  kng 
Appian  way ;  meet  J  esu  walk.  Pietro 
say,  "Domine  oil  allez-vous."  Jesu 
ply,  "  Venio  Koma  gain  croasify ;"  Pie- 
tro look  gain,  no  see  more ;  ChriB 
gone.  Look  down,  then  see  preahn 
foot  stone.'  From  this  vou  will  lee 
what  a  charming  mosaic  his  language 
was;  the  above  extract  embnong 
specimens  of  at  least  four  differoot 
tongues— Latin,  Italian,  French,  and 
English.  The  little  chapel  here  meo- 
tioned,  is  on  the  Appian  wav,  and 
erected  over  a  portion  of  the  old  pave- 
ment, still  visible,  and  over  liic  t^ 
where,  according  to  the  legend  St 
Peter,  flying  from  Rome,  met  our  Lord. 
Peter  asked,  Domine,  quo  vadis  f  or 
to  use  our  friend's  phrase,  Domine,  oil 
allez-vous  ?  *  Venio  Komam  itemm 
cruciflgi,*  was  the  answer  ;  and  on  the 
stone  on  which  the  Lord  stood,  duing 
this  brief  colloqnv,  remained  tne  print 
of  the  Divine  feet— a  fac-simile  of 
which  is  devoutly  preserved  in  the 
centre  of  the  chapeL  Here  also  is 
a  statue  of  Christ  with  a  bronxe  foot 
—the  original  having  been  worn  away 
with  perpetual  kissing ;  all  who  pa« 
by  step  in,  and  inflict  a  salute  npon 
the  patient  toe.  This  Appian  Way  is 
deeply  interesting.  Passing  under  the 
arch  of  Drusus,  and  then  the  gate  of 
St  Sebastian,  you  enter  on  this  high- 
way of  tombs.  It  is  lined  with  the 
remains  of  tombs  and  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, which  are  A^PPosed  to  hate 
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hedged  it  the  whole  way  to  Naples. 
Chief  among  them,  and  perhaps  the 
most  massive  and  endunng  memorial 
that  sorrow  ever  reared  to  Love,  is  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  It  was  along 
this  road  that  St  Paul  walked  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  by  this  travelled  Horace 
on  his  *  Iter  Brundisinum,'  to  and  fro 
upon  it  rolled  all  Rome's  tide  of  inter- 
course and  traffic  with  the  East. 

From  different  points  you  see  to  the 
left,  as  you  drive  on,  the  stately  arches 
of  the  Ulaudiaa  aqueduct,  radiating 
rtrai^t  from  the  thirsty  city  to  the 
Alban  hills  :  for  several  miles  the  re- 
mains are  quite  entire.  A  little  science 
▼ould  have  saved  all  the  labour  and 
trouble  of  erecting  these  magnificent 
works ;  but  would  have  robbed  poste- 
rity of  one  of  the  most  striking  wit- 
nesaes  to  the  power  and  grandeur  of 
Rome.    Before  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella.  you  turn  aside  to  the  Basilica 
of  San  Sebastian.    It  is  inside  and  out 
a  plain  and  impretending  edifice.  The 
sacristan  will  show  you  among  other 
relics,  one  of  the  arrows  that  pierced 
the  martyred  saint,  and  also  tne  ori- 
ginal footprints,  whose  fac-simile  is 
preserved  in  the  chiu-ch  of  Domine  oii 
allez-vouB.    The  footprint*  are  so  ob- 
viously the  result  of  a  clumsy  chisel, 
^t  one  wonders  at  the  impudence 
that  can  exhibit,  and  the  credulity 
that  can  revere  them.    Under  this 
church  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
catacombs.    I  went  down.    The  air 
»  close  and  heavy ;  the  winding  pas- 
ages  are  low  and  narrow.    They  are 
alTcut  out  of  the  rwl  tufa,  and  niched 
eyerjrwhere  on  either  side  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead.    Here  and  there 
was  an  old  stone  coffin^  a  faded  in- 
scription, or  a  little  circular  space 
▼ith  a  cross  or  altar,  which  the  sacris- 
tan styled  a  *  capella.*    These  excava- 
tions present  a  strange  and  memorable 
scene,  and  one  cannot  think,  without 
emotion,  of  the  days  when,  in  silence 
and  gloom,  the  fathers  of  our  faith  met 
here  to  worship  God.  We  went  through 
several  passives-— the  dusky  fi^e  of 
the  hooded  friar  before  me,  with  his 
taper  glunmerine  alone  the  rude  walls 
and  roof,  and,  beyond,  the  abyss  of 
darkness,  formed  a  picture  that  carried 
one  far  away  from  this  glaring,  bustling 
nineteenth  centuir,  tramplmg  on  to 
the  goal  of  its  amoition,  lust  or  greed, 
over  the  ashes  of  the  past. 


Very  different  are  the  associa- 
tions that  gather  round  the  grotto  of 
Egeria — the  road  to  which  diverges 
from  the  main  line,  and  passes  on 
to  a  farm-house,  which  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Bac- 
chus, a  few  of  whose  marble  pillars 
still  remain.  At  the  door-step  of  the 
garden  I  noticed  one  fine  old  carved 
marble  capiUd  lying  half-buried  in  the 
dirt  At  this  place  we  leave  the  car- 
riage and  walk  on.  The  scene  is  most 
impressive.  In  front  is  the  Campagna 
over  which  stride  towards  the  hills, 
the  arches  of  the  aqueduct.  Away  to 
the  left  are  the  domes  of  Rome ;  in  a 
hollow  to  the  left  are  the  crumbling 
ruins  called  the  temple  of  Divus  Redi- 
culus,  so-called,  it  is  said,  because  from 
this  spot  Hannibal  retreated  from  be- 
fore Rome,  leaving  the  city  unmo- 
lested. My  guide  evidently  had,  in 
his  philological  and  antiquarian  re- 
searches, overlooked  the  trifling  dif- 
ference that  exists  between  Redicu- 
lus  and  Ridiculus,  for  he  assured 
me  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
absurdity  of  Hannibars  coming  so 
near  Rome,  and  then  going  away 
again  without  taking  the  city.  How- 
ever lively  the  absxurdity  may  seem  to 
him,  I  suspect  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  to  the  Romans  of  the  period. 
To  the  right,  and  close  at  hand  is  a 
thick  grove  of  live  oak— the  only  lem- 
nant  of  the  sacred  grove  of  Egeria. 
Walk  on— the  ground  slopes  gently 
downwards,  and  begins  to  fall  into 
quiet  hollows  and  shady  folds.  These 
are  deei)er  and  more  secluded  as 
you  advance;  at  last  you  reach  the 
level,  and  cross  a  little  runnel  of 
water  gliding  along.  It  flows  from  a 
high-arched  cave,  over  and  around 
which  wave  still  some  everereens 
springing  from  the  soil  on  the  ledges 
of  rock  ;  the  moss  creeps  greenly  over 
the  ruins  of  a  building  which,  at  one 
time,  evidently  had  preserved  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  spot,  and  rank  grass  and 
creepers  cluster  round.  The  water 
gushes  chiefly  from  an  opening  in  the 
rock,  at  the  extremity  of  the  cave, 
where  lies  a  mutilated  statue  of  a 
river  god.  A  male  statue  seems  out 
of  place  here  in  the  grotto  of  Egeria ; 
for  such,  despite  the  disputes  of  the 
learned,  I  am  willing,  with  decent 
people  for  three  generations  back,  to 
oelieve  this  cave  or 
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be.  Some  disagreeable  modem  anti- 
quaries say  J^ria's  grotto  is  in  an- 
other place  altogether:  out  we  shall  pay 
no  hc^  to  them.  This  we  shall  ac- 
cept as  the  sacred  old  Fons  £Jgeri», 
with  its  springs  perennially  flowing. 
Hither,  we  shall  believe  came  Numa 
to  take  sweet  counsel  with  his  nymph 
— to  talk  over,  as  he  sat  beside  her, 
and  gathered  wisdom  from  her  lucid 
eyes,  the  plans  which  were  to  give  to 
Rome  the  *  quietum  Pompili  regnum.' 
What  a  glamour  poetry  and  Action 
can  throw  over  i)eople*s  ideas.  I  don't 
believe  in  Egeria  at  alL  I  tasted  the 
waters  of  the  fount ;  they  are  nearly 
tepid,  and  have  a  slightly  mineral 
flavour.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt, 
Numa  came  hither  every  evening  for 
his  health.  After  the  bustle  of  ousi- 
ness,  and  the  tediousness  of  kingship 
during  the  day  at  Home,  he  stole  out 
alone  when  the  shadows  began  to 
lengthen,  and  took  a  constitutional 
wdLlk  to  this  secluded  hollow.  Here, 
doubtless,  having  drunk  of  the  spring, 
he  bathed  in  its  waters,  and  returned 
to  Rome  refreshed  and  reinvigorated 
for  the  cares  of  State.  His  courtiers 
noticed  how  jaded  and  listless  he  was, 
ere  he  issued  forth  in  the  evening; 
and  how  brisk  and  freshened  he  re- 
turned j  and,  by  and  bye,  a  set  of  idle 
people  m  the  town  got  up  some  nice 
tittfe  scandal  at  the  gooa  king's  ex- 
pense, who  probably  was  too  wise  and 
austere  to  be  an  agreeable  man  to  the 
useless  and  gossipping,  and  so  arose 
the  legend  of  the  Fons  Egerm, 

I  visited  a  most  interesting  group 
this  same  day— you  will  think  I  did  a 
good  day's  work,— that,  namelv,  which 
one  comes  upon  at  the  bend  of  the 
nver  below  the  island,  and  close  to 
the  Suspension  bridge,  which  occupies 
the  position,  and  embraces  the  remain- 
iug  arches  of  the  old  Ponte  Rotto. 
The  centre  of  the  group  ia  Rienzi's 
Iiouse ;  it  gives  to  the  rest  interest 
and  unity. 

It  stands  alone,  a  two-storeyed 
brick  building,  with  the  remains  of 
very  rich  carvings,  and  a  long  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  It  seems  to  stand  just 
where  one  might  have  fancied  the 
house  to  be  in  which  Rienzi's  genius 
expanded,  and  in  which  his  mind  was 
moulded.  The  scene  around  and  its 
associations  must  have  been  to  him 
full  of  life  and  inspiration.    Behind 


hU  mansion  lay  the  mass  of  Home ; 
the  narrow  streets  of  its  citizens ;  the 
fortress  palaces  of  its  nobles.  On  the 
right  rolled  the  tawny  Tiber,  whose 
waters  had  refused  to  overwbelni  the 
god-begotten  twins  of  Rhea.  Amid 
.  the  current  he  could  descnr  the  piers 
of  the  Sublician  bridge,  where  wave 
Horatius  faced  the  army  of  Lars  Por- 
sena  of  Clusium,  and  held  the  foe  of 
Rome  and  the  abettor  of  the  despot 
Tarquins  at  bay,  till  the  people  had 
broken  down  the  arcjies  behind  him, 
so  that  no  foot  could  cross.  Opposite 
his  window  stood  the  temple  ot  For- 
tuna  Virilis,  and  close  by  the  river's 
brink,  and  full  in  view,  rose  the  *  small 
and  delicate  proportions'  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Vesta— the  chaste  guardian  of 
Rome's  old  purity  and  strei^h  :  Tes- 
taoue  mater— quffi  Tuscum  Tiberim 
et  Romana  Palatia  servat'  Withsudi 
remembrancers  of  ancient  Rome  before 
him,  we  may  believe  that  Rienzi  was 
not  insensible  to  the  genius  of  the 
place,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  flbres 
of  his  commanding  character  were 
rooted  round  his  dwelling  by  the  Tiber. 
From  the  edge  of  the  river,  close  to 
the  bridge,  you  can  see  the  massive 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima— a  com- 
mon sewer,  built  by  Tarauinius  Pris- 
ciis.  It  is  doing  its  useful  duty  yet  at 
the  age  of  2400  years ;  the  wonder, 
envy,  and  despair  surely  of  all  modem 
sanitary  commissioners.  These  oldRo- 
mans,  like  Mr.  J.  W.  M.  Turner,  the  de- 
migod of  Ruskin,  verily  '  knew  wbat 
they  had  to  do  and  did  it ;'  and  to  some 
purpose,  too,  in  their  stem  eternal 
fashion.  I  drove  home  by  Tnyan's 
Forum,  and  stayed  to  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful column  raised  to  his  honour  by 
the  *  Senatus  Populusque  Romanuis,' 
in  A.D.  114  The  emperor,  at  the  time 
it  was  set  up,  was  aosent  at  the  Par- 
thian war&  m)m  which  he  never  re- 
turned, so  ne  never  saw  the  monument 
which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the 
world  from  his  day  to  ours.  A  wavy 
line  of  bas-reliefs  winds  from  the  bot- 
tom to  the  top,  covering  the  whole 
column  with  the  history  of  the  empe 
ror's  achievements.  These  sculptures 
contain,  in  addition  to  other  repre- 
sentations, no  less  than  2500  human 
figures ;  this  may  give  some  idea  of 
their  number  and  value.  Nothing  cm 
rival  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  thia 
great  wort    The  eye  and  rosthetic 
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sense  are  perfectly  satisfied  ;  a  feeling 
of  foln^  and  richness,  and  content, 
is  experienced  as  you  regard  it.  To- 
wards the  middle  of  the  column  there 
is  a  minute  swell  and  increase  in  the 
dimensions,  not  sensibly  perceptible, 
bat  whose  result  is  the  matchless  sym- 
metry which  is  felt  to  pervade  the 
whole  from  base  to  capital  That  this 
slight  outward  swell  exists  has  been 
ascertained  by  accurate  measurement, 
and  no  doubt  its  minutest  details  were 
planned  and  calculated  with  consum- 
mate skin  The  gross  tastelessness 
of  some  pope  or  other  crowned  this 
renerable  shaft  with  a  stupid  statue 
of  Simon  Peter,  with  those  ponderous 
kej^  which  one  is  perfectly  sick  of 
seeing  in  every  comer  of  Roma 

Home,  rather  tired  and  wet ;  past 
the  abundant  flow  of  the  superb  Fon- 
tana  di  Trevi,  the  largest  fountain  in 
*  many-fountained '  Rome.  At  the 
table-a'hote  I  repaired  the  waste  of 
nature,  forgot  the  day's  fatigues,  and  in 
pleasant  converse  with  a  most  pleasant 
companion,  retraced  the  classic  and 
interesting  spots  which  I  had  visited. 
Not  seldom  my  conversations  with  my 
fiur  American  neighbour,  threw  an 
additional  licht  even  over  scenes  il- 
hunined  with  that  radiance  'which 
never  was  on  sea  or  shore,'  and  added 
a  happy  memory  to  hours  that  even 
Lethe  could  not  wash  out  of  the  book 
of  one's  remembrances. 

I  have  now  seen  all  the  Basilicas, 
seven  in  number.  St  Peter's,  of 
course,  stands  alone ;  there  is  no  com- 
parison wherewith  you  can  compare 
It  Of  the  others,  I  think  St  Paul's 
is  Uie  most  splendidly  gorgeous  ;  St 
John  liiteran  the  most  stately,  and  of 
greatest  historical  interest ;  St  Lo- 
r^izo  the  most  staid,  venerable,  and 
religions.  In  St  John  Lateran  were 
held  the  five  General  Councils,  known 
» the  Lateran  Councils ;  in  it  Rienzi 
assembled  the  people  to  expound  to 
them  from  the  bronze  table,  preserved 
in  the  Museo  of  the  Capitol,  the  au- 
^  ^^^  of  the  Roman  peopla  It 
tt  the  Episcopal  cathedral  of  Rome — 
the  coronation  of  the  Pope  taking  place 
bere,  and  its  chapter  takingprece- 
^ce  of  that  of  St  Peter.  The  in- 
joi^tion  on  its  front  proclaims  it  to 
be  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  Ecclesia- 
nun  mater  et  caput'  The  l»ptistry 
and  mnseum  of  the  Lateran  should  be 


visited ;  also  the  cloisters  and  the 
Scala  Santa,  or  sacred  staircase,  down 
which  our  Lord  came  from  Pilate's 
Hall  of  Judgment  It  is  never  trodden 
now — save  oy  the  painful  knees  of 
crawling  penitents.  Not  far  from  the 
Lateran  is  the  small  Basilica  of  Santa 
Croce  in  (Jerusalemme.  It  was  found- 
ed by  the  Empress  Helena  in  327,  and 
a  portion  of  the  true  cross  was  by  her 
deposited  within  its  walls.  Some  of 
the  holy  soil  of  Zion  was  brought 
hither  also,  and  mingled  with  the 
foundations.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Helena,  is  a  Latin  tablet, 
forbidding  women  to  enter  on  pain  of 
excommunication,  save  on  one  day  in 
the  year,  the  20th  of  March. 

San  Lorenzo  stands  in  a  quiet  hol- 
low beside  a  cemetery,  a  short  way 
beyond  the  gate  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  founded,  they  say,  by  Constan- 
tino in  330,  and  rebuilt  in  578  by 
St  Pelagius  n.,  the  then  Pope.  Since 
that  time  no  great  change  of  form  or 
design  has  passed  upon  it.  At  present 
it  seems  to  require  repair :  the  side 
aisles  are  very  damp  ana  mouldy. 
Some  excavations  close  to  the  tribune 
and  high  altar  are  in  progress,  which 

Eromise  to  open  up  portions  hitherto 
idden,  and  to  bring  better  into  view 
the  magnificent  marble  pillars.  Tlie 
church  is  rich  in  marble,  porphyry, 
and  mosaic  ;  but  there  is  an  old  and 
tranquil  air  about  it.  which  is  much 
more  pleasing  than  tne  elaborate  glo- 
ries of  its  more  flaunting  brethren. 
All  these  Basilicas  offer  room  for  weeks 
of  study  to  those  who  should  choose 
diligently  to  examine  them.  Within 
their  walls  one  might  trace  and  study 
the  history  of  Rome,  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  arts.  The  antiquarian 
would  never  weary  of  finding  built 
into  their  chapels,  aisles,  and  vaults, 
the  appropriated  remnants  of  old 
Rome— what  Mr.  Ruskin  with  sanc- 
timonious horror  calls  *  the  marble 
garments  of  the  ancient  gods.'  The 
ecclesiastic  could  construct  a  chronicle 
from  the  materials  ofiered  by  their 
sculptures,  mosaics,  frescoes,  and  in- 
scriptions. The  artist  would  delight 
among  them  to  follow  the  rise  and 
fall  and  revival  of  schools  and  eras  of 
art ;  to  contrast  the  ill  taste  of  one 
age  with  the  refinement  of  another ; 
or  the  rude  neglect  of  one  generation 
with  the  reverent  5W^d9f(fc5€)0gle 
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But  to  the  passing  traveller  a  few 
visits  are  all  that  are  possible.  So 
with  the  other  churches.  Of  the  364 
which  Borne  is  said  to  contain,  fortv 
or  fifty  are  the  only  ones  that  will 
attract  the  interest  of  the  general 
visitor,  and  even  from  these  I  would 
advise  a  careful  selection.  I  noted 
down  for  inspection  twenty-three,  ex- 
clusive of  tne  seven  Basilicas.  Of 
these,  many  leave  no  impression  be- 
hind of  any  lasting  nature.  Here  one 
finds  a  fine  mosaic,  there  a  good  pic- 
ture, and  again  a  costly  pillar  or  high 
altar  :  but  one  wearies  of  the  everlast- 
ing glare  and  gilding,  of  the  flarinz 
altars,  and  the  square  unstained  and 
unstoried  windows.  And  of  the  in- 
terest attaching  to  them,  in  many 
cases,  there  is  very  little  that  is  ap- 
propriate to  a  church.  Who  but  a 
leweller,  for  instance,  would  care  to 
be  told  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits, 
that  the  lump  of  stone  above  the 
shrine  of  St.  IsnatiuSj  is  the  biggest 
piece  of  lapis  lazuli  m  the  world- 
Known  to  us,  that  is  to  say— perhaps 
a  bigger  decorates  some  oriental  shrine 
of  Vishnu  or  Buddha.  The  most 
really  interesting  association,  again, 
connected  with  the  chiu"ch  of  Ara- 
Cceli  is,  that  while  Gibbon  was  lis- 
tening to  the  barefooted  friars  singine 
vespers  there,  the  idea  first  occurrea 
to  nim  of  writing  his  splendid  history. 
I  heard  the  same  unshod  gentry  at  the 
same  performance  a  few  days  ago. 
The  little  church  and  convent  of  San 
Onofrio  are  touchingly  interesting,  be- 
cause the  one  contams  the  ashes  of 
Torquato  Tasso,  and  the  other  the 
chamber  in  which  he  died.  I  sat  in 
his  chair  and  trod  his  floor  ;  saw  his 
crucifix,  inkstand,  table,  a  letter  he 
wrote  in  that  very  room.  His  bust 
modelled  after  death  is  there ;  the 
beard  rough  and  jagged  ;  the  lips  thin 
and  drawn  ;  the  nose  sharp  ;  the 
cheeks  sunken  ;  an  awful  look  of  sor- 
row, of  want,  of  worn-outness  over 
the  whole  face.  A  poor  old  monk  of 
St  Jerome,  who  with  thirteen  breth- 
ren drags  out  a  mouldy  existence  here, 
showed  us  through  the  church  and  into 
the  garden  where  the  poet  used  to 
saunter  and  to  studv.  Santa  Maria 
sopra  Minerva  is  the  only  Gothic 
chiu-ch  in  Rome,  and  the  contrast  be- 
tween it  and  its  less  Christian  neigh- 
bours, is  surely  much  to  the  advantajge 


of  the  solemn  and  twilidit  Gothic. 
Still  the  decorations  are  loud  andflorid, 
and  the  Gothic  is  made  as  brilliant 
and  gaudy  as  possible.  The  windowi 
were  darkened  and  the  day  was  dull 
when  I  saw  it,  however,  so  the  orna- 
ments did  not  thrust  themselves  too 
prominently  forward.  But  let  us 
say  farewell  to  the  Roman  churdics. 
I  have  gone  through  a  ereat  lot  of 
them  conscientiously,  and  the  result 
is  to  me  not  very  notabla 

The  fact  is,  they  produce  no  one 
strong  impression  on  the  nund.  Thotmli 
in  the  general  details  of  their  anfi- 
tecture  and  decoration  there  is  a  same- 
ness, amounting  even  to  monotony, 
yet  in  each  church  there  is  a  want  of 
unity  of  impression,  of  harmony  of 
design.  The  chapels  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  and  of  the  Blessed  Vii:gin, 
are  usually  in  the  transepts ;  the 
chapels  of  the  aisles  are  appropriated 
by  different  families,  or  consecrated 
to  various  saints.  One  is  a  Latin 
Cross,  another  a  Greek^  a  thud  a 
simple  oblong.  This  one  is  ornament- 
ed m  one  style ;  that  in  another. 
Here  you  find  the  taste  of  one  period ; 
there  that  of  a  totally  different 
one. 

So,  too,  you  discover  here  and  there 
remnants  of  older  edifices  put  together 
without  harmony  and  without  reflec- 
tion :  an  Ionic  pillar  next  to  a  Corin- 
thian ;  an  old  mosaic  transferred  to  a 
modem  altar.  You  get  wearied  and 
confused;  you  feel  yourself  to  be 
knocked  about  like  a  golf-boll,  and 
you  long  for  one  strong,  pure,  com- 
manding style,  that  sh^  satisify  and 
solemnize  without  distracting  you.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  first 
consecrators  of  Christian  chui>ches  w 
systematically  appropriated  to  Divine 
worship  the  pagan  edifices  of  the 
empire. 

The  idea  that  actuated  them  wu 
good :  they  sought  to  show  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Paganism  in  this 
ad<n)tion  of  heathen  templee  and  other 
edinces.  They  wisely  refrained  fiom 
wanton  overthrow  of  tbem  ;  in  their 
adoption  of  them  they  strove  to  sym- 
bolize the  Christ-like  victory,  which 
does  not  ruin  and  annihilate,  out  dtf- 
enthrals,  regenerates,  ^nd  sanctififf^ 
But  they  destroyed  the  interest  th«t 
to  succeeding  generations  would  have 
been  found  to  cling  arouii(Lthe  sparetl 
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momuuenta  of  ancient  Rome.  Where 
the  pillMiB  of  the  temple  are  built  into 
the  church,  and  the  old  altars  are 
thrown  aside  to  make  way  for  the 
new,  where  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  Pagan  buUdm^ — a  great 
portion  of  the  value  and  mterest  of 
each  is  lost  One  is  confused  and  per- 
plexed in  the  effort  to  trace  the  an- 
cioit  and  to  examine  the  modem,  to 
diaentangle  the  Christian  from  the 
P^an,  to  follow  out  two  different 
lines  of  research  in  one  place  and  at 
the  same  time.  We  never  can  esti- 
njate  to  the  full  the  value  of  our  im- 
mediate possessions.  Their  value  to 
08  does  not  represent  their  possible 
value  to  posterity.  The  early  Chris- 
tkuiB  forgot  this,  and  acted  as  if  the 
only  value  the  edifices  of  Pagan  Home 
possessed  was  their  capability  of  being 
deToted  to  Christ's  service.  We  differ 
from  theni,  and  gladly  would  recall  to 
their  original  shape  and  integrity 
bnildings  now  lost  to  us  for  ever, 
chiefly  through  the  labours  of  inter- 
meddling Christianity. 

The  buildingsof  Home  embrace  four 
kinds,  the  offspring  of  successive  eras. 
FiiBt,  we  find  the  Etruscan  massive- 
neas  of  the  period  of  the  kings,  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  in  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Mamertine 
Prisons.  The  great  idea  of  the  Re- 
pubhc  was  conquest  and  dominion  : 
the  works  constructed  under  this  re- 
gime are  large,  solid,  stately— mili- 
tary ways,  aqueducts,  gates,  temples, 
tombs ;  works  of  a  sober,  wise,  power- 
ful people. 

Kext  comes  the  era  of  the  em- 
perorsw  Conquest  had  now  ceased; 
dinmnion  was  universal  The  resources 
rf  the  world  were  at  the  sovereign's 
^  The  impeiial  Romans  had  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  artistic  trea- 
soies,  but  had  not  imbibed  the  pure 
taste  of  the  pliant  Greeks.  Unbound- 
ed wealth,  unlimited  resources,  un- 
che^ed  wilfulness  and  extravagance, 
niahed  into  the  most  prodigal  exag- 
^ntion.  We  see  the  mutimted  wit- 
Btties  of  this  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Omais^  Palace,  of  the  Coliseum,  of 
tiM  Baths  of  Caracalla,  of  the  Cir- 
^^  Eomnlus  the  sou  of  Maxen- 
twi  Many  splendid  relics  of  this 
«ai  itmain  which  witness  to  purer 
M^and  more  moderate  design ;  such 


are  the  many  beautiful  arches,  co- 
lumns, and  temples,  whose  fair  i^o- 
portions  still  delight  the  eye.  The 
empire  declined  :  the  tide  of  barbar- 
ism rolled  over  the  city :  the  dark 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages  succeeded. 
The  rude  barons  and  tasteless  eccle- 
siastics of  that  time  did  more  than 
the  lapse  of  years  or  strength  of  wear- 
ing elements  could  have  effected,  to 
nun  the  antiquities  of  Rome.  The 
old  temples  and  halls  were  the  quar- 
ries from  which  the  Colonna,  the 
Orsini,  the  Barberini,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  built  or  repaired  their  towers 
and  palaces.  The  popes  and  priests 
were  equally  villanous  spoliators. 
Jupiter  was  freely  robbed  to  enrich 
Peter  and  to  glorify  PauL  Columns, 
sarcophagi,  altars,  vases,  were  ruth- 
lessly embezzled  for  the  Church.  One 
Pope  tried  to  transmogrify  the  Coli- 
seum into  a  factory  ;  another  melted 
the  bronzes  of  the  Pantheon  into  the 
cannon  of  St  Aneelo  and  the  Baldac- 
chino  of  St.  Peters.  These  are  exam- 
ples of  their  manner  of  preserving  the 
ancient  treasures  of  Rome ;  truly,  as 
David  said  of  Jerusalem,  might  it 
have  been  said  of  Rome — *  The  saints 
take  pleasure  in  her  stones,'  and  that 
in  a  most  unhappy  way.  Of  this 
latter  ruinous  period  the  architecture 
is  worthless.  Since  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  made  itself  felt,  one 
would  have  supposed  judicious  taste 
and  reverent  heeJi  to  the  relics  of  the 
past,  would  have  been  fdways  and 
everywhere  manifested.  It  is  but  re- 
cently, however,  that  anything  like  an 
intelligent  public-spiiited  supervision 
and  charge  of  the  Roman  remains  has 
been  exhibited-  In  addition  to  the 
ravages  of  direct  spoliation,  the  gra- 
dual changes  of  the  new  city,  and  the 
encroachments  it  has  made  on  classic 
localities,  render  it  difl&cult  to  trace 
and  identify  the  remains,  and  to  realize 
that  these  are  indeed  the  ruins  of 
buildings  we  have  heard  of  from  child- 
hood, and  occupying  spots  whose 
names  are  *  familiar  in  our  ears  as 
household  words.'  We  must  remem- 
ber that  modem  Rome  is  built  upon 
the  Campus  Martins,  in  old  times  an 
open  park  from  which  rose  in  stately 
majesty,  rairly  seen  on  all  sides,  the 
Pantheon,  the  Antonine  column,  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  other  edifices. 
The  approach  to  the  Capitol  was  then 
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from  the  side  next  the  Fomm,  not 
from  that  next  the  present  Corso. 
The  seTen  hills  are  hills  in  the  Eng- 
lish, not  in  the  Scotch  sense  of  the 
teruL  None  of  the  yalleys  that  inter- 
sect them  is  so  deep  as  the  Norloch  of 
Edinburgh.  Their  slight  elevation 
renders  it  the  more  dimcult  to  mark 
the  outline  of  the  old  city,  and  to 
identify  the  old  localities.  It  will  be 
easier  to  accomplish  this  by  ascending 
to  some  such  elevation  as  the  tower 
of  the  Capitol,  and  taking  observa- 
tions from  that  altituda  It  will  be 
well  also  to  fix  the  localities  in  your 
mind,  by  assigning  to  each  hill  some 
separate  head-mark.  Thus  recollect 
that  on  the  Capitoline  are  the  Capitol 
and  the  Churcn  of  Ara-CoBli ;  on  the 
Palatine  the  ruins  of  the  Caesars' 
palace ;  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Aventine,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla ;  on 


the  Coelian,  the  Church  of  St.  John 
Lateran  :  on  the  Esquiline,  that  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore ;  on  the  Quirin&l,  the 
Two  GreatHorses,  whence  its  modem 
name  of  Monte  Cavallo,  and  the  Pope*s 
palace.  Between  the  Palatine  Esqui- 
line and  Coelian  stands  the  Coliseum  ; 
between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline, 
Trajan's  Forum ;  between  the  Capi- 
toline and  Palatine  the  *  Forum  Ro- 
manum.'  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
identify  the  Viminal  Hill  by  reason  of 
the  changes  that  have  passed  upon 
its  surface  and  that  of  the  surround- 
ing hollows.  These  are  the  Seven 
Hills  of  old  Rome.  The  Pincian  Hill 
— ^the  Hyde  Park  of  the  modem  city — 
was  of  old  covered  by  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  It  overlooks  the  forciCTer's 
quarter,  and  on  it  stands  the  Villa 
Medici,  now  called  the  French  Aca- 
demy, a  handsome  viUa. 


THE  MOMENT  OF  FORTUNE.* 


The  dedication  of  these  volumes  to 
the  young  and  beautiful  Empress  of 
Austria,  insures  this  little  book  from 
possessing  those  faults  of  istyle,  which 
we  have  to  complain  of  in  most  of  Mr. 
Hacklander's  works.  An  offering  laid 
at  the  feet  of  so  noble  a  lady,  in  a 
spirit  of  the  *  deepest  respect  and  un- 
Dounded  gratitude,'  is  sure  not  to 
offend  the  most  fastidious,  either  by 
leading  them  into  objectionable  com- 
pany, or  by  expressions  suited  to  Bill 
Sykes.  We  must  confess,  however, 
that  this  little  tale  of  court  intrigue 
does  not  possess  the  '  attic  salt,'  the 
racy  vigour  of  some  of  his  other  pro- 
ductions. There  is  nothinff  in  it 
which  tells  of  the  author  of  *  Namen- 
lose  Geschichten,'  which  we  hold  to 
be  his  best  work ;  or  of  the  humour 
of  his  admirable  '  Sketches  of  Soldier 
life.'  *  Der  Augenblick  des  Gliickes ' 
is,  however,  a  veir  readable  little 
book,  and  very  gentlemanlike  withaL 
We  shall  give  a  few  extracts,  and  ask 
our  reader  to  judse  for  himself. 

To  translate  the  first  chapter,  we 
must  borrow  a  French  word,  one, 
alas  !  which  we  have  incorporated  into 

*  Der  Aagenblick  des  Oluekes,  too  F. 
W.  HMsklahder.  Stuttgart:  Yerlag  von 
Adolpb  Krabbe.    1857. 


our  language,  ennuL  Mr.  Hacklander 
says,  his  book  begins  'langweilig,*  yet 
he  knows  very  well,  that  whatever 
maybe  the  merit  of  his  writings,  they 
never  lack  in  interest :  and  that  their 
popularity  has  been  almost  unbound- 
ed ;  he  is  therefore  laughing  in  his 
sleeve  when  he  writes  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Has  the  gentle  reader  ever  known 
what  ennui  is?  Truly  we  hope  he 
has,  for  it  were  to  us  a  bitter  pang, 
were  he  to  make  his  first  acquaintance 
with  that  "fifth  element,  as  some 
one  calls  it,  through  us.  But  though 
the  gentle  reader  may  possibljr  know, 
in  some  measure,  what  ennui  is^  he 
may  never  have  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  study  the  matter  out  and 
out  Oh,  there  are  a  thousand  sorts 
of  ennuv  I  We  have  the  homely 
homebred  article,  by  which  a  man 
may  become  fat  and  old  \  we  have  a 
very  positive,  but  not  wholly  un- 
pleasant kind,  which,  for  instance, 
leads  a  man  to  fall  asleep  after  a 
heavy  dinner  j  then  we  have  the  feel- 
ing mixed  with  inexpressible  impa- 
tience^ when  we  have  to  wait  ever  so 
long  for  some  one  at  a  street  comer, 
in  a  cutting  wind  ;— there  is  the 
irritable  ennui  of  a  sick-room,  when, 
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^nth  eyeiytliiiig  blooming  and  brilliant 
without  we  are  imprisoned  within 
four  walls,  and,  like  a  bear  in  a  cage, 
hare  nothing  to  do  but  to  pace  up 
and  down,  and  then  athwart  our 
httle  territory.  There  is  a  more  pain- 
ful emotion,  partaking  almost  of  des- 
pair, when,  for  instance,  a  fat  good- 
natured  lady  of  one's  acquaintance 
stops  one  on  the  street,  witn  all  sorts 
of  friendly  inquiries,  just  at  the 
moment  that  some  fair  form  one  has 
been  following  through  half  the  town 
din^^iears  round  the  comer,  and  one 
has  to  remain  plante^  full  of  rage  and 
woe.  There  is  a  mild  mnui,  such  as 
one  may  feel  when,  leaning  against  the 
soft  cushion  of  a  carriage,  memory 
calls  back  dreamy  images  of  past 
days,  chequered  scenes  of  pain  and 

Eleasure  dmi  with  distance.  One  can 
eennuiSd  among  a  dozen  tiresome 
companions  to  tne  very  uttermost. 
One,  two,  or  three  people  can  conju- 
gate the  verb  most  admirably  to- 
gether ;  but  it  is  said  two  is  the  most 
Bital  number.  A  person  who  had 
had  experience  once  told  me,  that  the 
most  extreme  case  of  the  feeling  was 
when  a  betrothed  pair,  even  fefore 
marriage,  b^in  to  be  ennuied  together, 
when  he  talks  of  the  weather,  and  she 
answers  with  the  convulsion  of  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  a  suppressed 
yawn.' 

The  above  serves  as  an  introduction 
to  one  of  the  spacious  rooms  in  the 
palace  of  one  of  the  minor  German 
states,  where  two  gentlemen,  a  cham- 
berlain and  the  officer  on  guard,  are 
lABsing  a  most  wearisome  Sunday's 
afternoon  on  duty. 

*Kammerherr  von  Wenden  was 
about  the  middle  height,  rather  stout 
M  otherwise,  his  fair  hiair  was  very 
Offefully  arranged,  and  his  well- 
waved  chin  showed  to  advantage  a 
finnly  shut  mouth,  about  which,  as 
veil  as  about  the  comers  of  his  hand- 
some eyes,  a  rather  cunning  expression 
Inrked,  relieved  however  at  times  by 
*  tnily  agreeable  smile.  He  walked 
'ip  and  down  the  apartment,  his  hat 
^pder  his  arm,  his  bauds  crossed  be- 
hind him ;  with  a  sort  of  quiet  and 
Jjwwired  r^ukrity,  so  utterly  free 
frwi  impatience,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  set  himself  quite  a  pleasant  task, 
wpaee  the  chamber  so  many  times 
•Wh  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Vou  XXVII. 


*  Herr  von  Femow,  on  the  contrary, 
was  thin  and  tall,  with  a  dark  ana 
very  ex{)ressive  coimtenance,  with 
black  hair  and  moustachios,  and  a 
brilliant  pair  of  eyes.  He  also  strode 
up  and  down  the  room  j  and  always 
on  the  side  where  the  wmdows  were, 
but,  unlike  his  companion,  every 
gesture  denoted  impatience.  Now  he 
rushed  up  and  down  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, then  he  stood  before  the  window, 
sometimes  he  hummed  a  tune,  but  all 
in  vain,  it  ended  always  in  a  yawn ; 
and  some  such  remark  as,  "Such  a 
Sunday's  aftemoon  as  this,  in  this 
abominable  palace,  is  really  more  than 
one  can  bear,— it  is  the  very  extreme 
of  ennuiy 

'  The  Kanmierherr  smiled,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  truly,  I  have  been  better 
amused  in  my  life." 

*  "If  I  had  your  temperament," 
said  Herr  von  Femow,  impatiently, 
and  rattling  his  sword  against  the 
floor ;  "  if  I  only  had  your  tempera- 
ment on  such  a  day  as  this,  I  really 
do  not  know  what  1  would  not  give 
for  it." 

*  "You  must  accustom  yourself," 
said  the  KammerhOrr,  "to  conquer 
that  feeling  of  ennui.  You  are  now 
at  Court,  and  if  you  wish  to  make  any 
way  on  these  slippery  boards,  you 
must  never  for  a  moment  let  it  be 
seen  that  you  are  tired.  For  instance, 
were  you  to  be  kept  four  weeks  on 
duty  as  to-day— an  occupation  which, 
truly,  is  not  without  some  tedium, 
you—" 

*  "  I  would  leara  to  kill  ennuiy  would 
I  ?  You  have  either  leamt  to  do  so, 
or  you  are  a  perfect  actor ;  for  you, 
for  this  last  hour,  have  been  pacing 
the  room  with  the  utmost  appearance 
of  satisfaction— the  very  thmg  which 
is  driving  me  half  mad.  Is  it  possible 
to  imagine  anything  more  tiresome 
than  being  shut  up  in  this  dull  old 
palace  the  whole  day  ?  In  the  court- 
yard there  is  not  even  a  cat  to  be  seen,  far 
less  a  human  being.  Tell  me,  how  do 
you  contrive  to  make  the  time  pass  ?" 

'  "  I  think  over  various  things," 
said  the  EAmmerherr,  "  and  form 
plans  which  may  help  me  in  the 
future,  and  on  the  time  goes." 

*  "  Yes !  yes !"  said  the  other,  "you 
are  a  long-headed  fellow,  and  will 
come  to  something.  Just  promise  me, 
like  a  good  fellow,  that  when  vou  axe 
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prime  minister,  you  will  remember 
me ;  and  contriye  that  Bome  little  bit 
of  an  order  comes  my  way.  Unless 
some  friend  troubles  himself  about 
me,  I  shall  never  get  anything.  I 
have  no  luck" 

*The  Kammerherr  laughed,  and 
poHsh^  a  cross  he  wore  on  his  sleeve. 
''To  have  no  luck,"  he  said,  "is  a 
much  misused  f^hion  of  speech.*' 

*  **  Do  you  pretend  to  say  that  I 
have  any  luck?  I,  a  Femow,  whose 
father,  but  a  few  years  ago.  was  first 
minister,  and  all-powerful  at  this 
court  r 


*Yes,  you,  Fernow"  said  the 
other,  nodding ;  **a  gentleman  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word ;  young, 

<  There  is  a  tide  in  the  ailkirs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  floods  leads  on  to  fortune  ; 


agreeable ;"  and,  he  added,  laughing 
— "without  paying  you  any  compli- 
ment, by  no  means  ugly ;  an  admir- 
able ofl&cer ;  a—" 

*  "All  that,  if  you  please!"  cried 
the  other;  "but  add,  that  I  have 
served  a  whole  eternity,  and  every 
one  gets  promoted  except  me.  I  don't 
tha&  you  for  such  luck." ' 

The  Kammerherr,  who  evidently 
has  had  his  own  share  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  ^ves  his  friend  a 
lecture  on  moderation;  and  asmu'es 
him,  that  ill-luck  only  means  stupidity, 
and  that  *  The  Moment  of  Fortune '  is 
for  ever  occurring,  and  woe  betide 
him  who  cannot  make  the  best  of  op- 
portunity. 


Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.' 


Such  was  the  substance  of  the  Eam- 
merherr's  oration,  less  pithily  put  : 
and  he  and  his  companion  are  much 
relieved,  when  a  good-natured  old 
servant  opened  the  door,  and  taking 
compassion  on  the  young  men,  said, 
that  his  highness  the  regent  had  gone 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  park,  and  they 
can  both  go  into  the  dining-room, 
where  seeinethe  servants  arrange  the 
tables  will  oe  some  amusement,  and 
where  the  windows  look  out  upon  the 
street 

Mr.  Hacklander's  picture  of  court 
life  and  its  gilded  slavery  is  not  a 
tempting  one.  or  one  to  excite  the 
envy  of  the  labouring  man,  who,  after 
a  day's  toil,  enjoys  the  sweets  of  re- 
pose. In  those  little  courts  in  Ger- 
many a  thousand  remnants  of  the  old 
r^me  remain,  and  etiquette  exerts  a 
Boverei^  sway.  The  constitution  of 
society  is  very  different  from  our  own. 
Here,  comparatively  few  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty s  loyal  subjects,  whose  birth  and 
position  entitle  them  to  do  so,  think 
of  presenting  themselves  at  her  draw- 
inc-room.  There,  no  one  absents  him- 
self, who  is  permitted  to  appear ;  it  is 
a  certificate  of  birth  and  gentility 
never  to  be  overlooked ;  and  to  he 
Hof-fahie  is  eagerly  coveted  by  those 
beyond  the  line  of  demarcation,  and 
the  smaller  the  court,  the  more  rigid 
the  etiouette,  and  the  more  eagerly 
are  its  favours  sought  after.  No  doubt 
each  day  lessens  these  distinctions,  in 
so  much  as  it  is  the  special  tendency 


of  the  nineteenth  century  to  rub  off 
nationalities  ;  the  wild  scream  of  the 
railway  whistle  is  the  funeral  knell 
to  many  a  lingering  remnant  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  and  its  harsh  sound 
inaugurate  a  new  order  of  things. 

The  reigning  duke  of  the  princi- 
pality where  our  story  lies,  had  died 
shortly  before  the  tale  commences  ; 
and  his  uncle  is  Regent  until  such  time 
as  the  expected  bu*th  of  a  prince  or 
princess  snail  decide  the  succession  ; 
as  a  female  cannot  inherit  the  throna 
Meanwhile,  the  Court  is  divided  into 
two  parties,  as  fierce  as  the  Gueiphs 
and  the  Ghibelines  of  old,  one  for 
the  Regent,  the  other  for  the  widowed 
Duchess,  or  rather  for  her  sbter  the 
Princess  Elise,  who  governs  the 
Duchess,  and  indeed  rules  every  one 
who  comes  near  her ;  and  who  ear- 
nestly desires  to  have  a  nephew, 
through  whom,  and  her  sister,  she 
may  govern  the  whole  country.  We 
must  give  a  sketch  of  this  fair  lady  in 
the  author's  words. 

*  The  Princess  Elise  was  a  person  of 
a  peculiar  appearance.  Neitner  prin- 
cesses nor  other  noble  ladies  can  con- 
ceal their  age — the  indiscreet  little 
Gotlia  Almanack  takes  care  of  that ; 
by  it  we  find  that  the  Princess  Elise 
was  at  this  time  twenty-six  years  old. 
She  was  very  small,  with  a  faultless 
little  figure,  and  her  head  placed  most 
charmingly   on    her    shoulders.     A 

?iuantity  of  fair  hair  surrounded  a 
ace  which  at  first  hpih  attracted  and 
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repelled  the  beholder.  The  Princess 
was  no  beauty ;  she  had  not  even 
regular  features,  but  her  eyes  beamed 
with  intellect,  and  below  her  little 
ahnost  cocked  nose,  there  was  a  mouth 
formed  for  laughter,  and  which,  when 
it  laD^bed,  disdosed  lovely  little  white 
teeth. 

*The  more  one  was  accustomed  to 
the  countenance  of  the  Princess,  the 
more  its  charm  increased  :  both  from 
its  sweet  proportions,  ana  still  more 
from  the  mteilect,  and  the  spirit  of 
mischief  which  beamed  from  her  dark 
Wue  eyes.  This  spirit  of  mischief,  or 
n^her  roguenr,  indicated  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  fair  lady.  Besides  this, 
she  limped  a  little,  and  it  was  exactly 
this  misfortune  which  gave  to  her 
whole  appearance  an  inexpressible 
pliancy  and  grace ;  for  she  haa  learned 
to  move  her  slight  figure,  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  hersdf,  from  side  to  side, 
or  ss  to  conceal  the  fault :  so  that  her 
gtaceful  movements,  her  brilliant  oon- 
veiBation,  and  her  beaming  eyes,  made 
her  altogether  a  very  dazzling  crea- 
ture. 

*  The  older  gentlemen  of  the  Court 
whkpered  t(^ether,  that  the  Princess 
was  a  most  lively,  charming,  and  cap- 
tivating little  sprite,  with  a  perfect 
pattion  for  political  intrigue,  and 
whose  greatest  pleasure  in  life  was  to 
turn  everything  upside  down ;  the 
Tom^r  men,  who  had,  perhaps, 
looked  too  long  at  her  blue  eyes,  or 
lent  too  eager  an  ear  to  her  subtile 
tongue,  asserted  that  she  was  rather 
like  a  mischievous  little  Cupid,  who 
shot  his  arrows  in  every  direction 
from  mere  wanton  cruelty,  and  then 
hingfaed  at  the  wounds  he  made. 

*  Above  all  she  was  witiiout  affec- 
tation ;  and  in  spite  of  the  defect  in 
her  foot,  none  of  the  other  ladies 
could  move  through  that  spacious 
voom  with  the  same  grace  and  dig- 
oi^  that  she  did.  She  appeared  quite 
indifferent  as  to  what  took  place 
Moond  her,  yet  no  trifle  escaped  her 
*>hBeiTation :  she  had  a  way  also  of 
uuBi^lDg  jest  and  earnest,  which  made 
^Me  who  did  not  know  her  well 
MieTe  that  she  had  no  turn  for  busi- 
^  matters,  miose,  however,  who 
Omr  the  Court,  were  well  aware  that 
|o knsat  her  brother-in-law,  the  late 
Iwslved,  the  Princess  Elise  was  the 
w  hsad  of  the  government.    It  was. 
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therefore,  bitter  enough  to  her,  when 
the  uncle  of  the  late  duke,  according 
to  the  family  rule,  took  tne  reins  of 
government  into  his  hands,  and  went 
his  own  straight  way  without  troubling 
himself  about  the  intrigues  of  the 
princess.  She  was  far  too  wise  not  to 
place  herself  at  once  on  an  apparent 
good  footing  with  the  Regent,  while 
privately  she  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  establish  a  large  and  devoted  party 
of  adherents  in  the  Court  She  looked 
forward  to  the  expected  event  with 
painful  anxiety.  The  birth  of  a 
nephew  would  restore  her  power ;  a 
little  patience,  and  she  would  be  again 
mistress,  all  the  more  easily  as  her 
elder  sister,  the  widowed  Duchess,  was 
of  a  retiring  and  very  pliant  disposi- 
tion.' 

None  of  the  courtiers  are  clever 
enough  to  perceive,  that  in  her  secret 
soul  the  fair  princess  loves  the  straight- 
forward, quiet  Regent,  whom  she 
thwarts  at  every  turn ;  and  he,  like 
the  rest  of  mankind,  is  not  insensible 
to  her  fairy  charm,  though  he  winces 
under  her  caprices.  She  is  piqued  by 
his  seeming  indifference ;  and  partly 
in  earnest,  partly  from  a  mere  caprice 
and  love  of  mystery,  she  encourages  a 
former  lover,  a  certain  Duke  Alfred, 
to  return  incognito.  But  after  having 
brought  him  back,  she  does  not  choose 
to  see  him,  but  prefers  employing  her 
partisans  in  sending  him  messages, 
and  leading  him  a  dance.  Among 
other  whin^  she  wishes  to  have  his 
photograph  taken,  and  sent  to  her. 
During  all  these  intrigjies  Femow  has 
taken  no  part,  but  simply  done  his 
duty  to  the  regent.  Honesty  is  the 
best  policy,  and  he  succeeds  in  life ; 
while  his  clever  friend  has  the  pleasure 
of  being  put  under  arrest,  just  at  the 
lucky  moment  when  he  thinks  he  has 
struck  a  nail  into  the  wheel  of  fickle 
Fortune.  We  cannot  give  many  ex- 
tracts, but  must  add  one  which  was  a 
turning-point  in  Femow*s  career— a 
'  moment  of  fortune.' 

Major  von  Femow  has  been  at  a 
Court  partv,  and  is  taking  a  twilight 
walk  round  the  palace. 

'When  he  stepped  on  the  terrace 
he  believed  that  he  was  alone ;  and 
until  he  was  close  to  the  parapet  he 
did  not  perceive  a  young  man.  who 
was  sitting  on  it,  under  the  shade  of  a 

large  che«tnut.tree.^,g,^l|^ri,^j^|t)¥t-e 
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thing  remarkable  in  meeting  some  one 
there,  so  he  leant  against  the  tree,  and 
looked  down  at  the  bushes  in  the 
hollow,  which  lay  in  deep  shadow. 
His  neighbour  seemed  occupied  obser- 
Tins  the  moon  ;  but  he  turned  roimd 
his  nead,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  said, 
"  Good  evening." 

*The  major  returned  the  compli- 
ment, and  took  a  look  at  his  neighbour. 
He  was  a  respectably  dressed  young 
man,  with  a  mmdsome,  pleasant  face. 
He  leant  against  the  railing  which 
surmounted  the  paraoet,  and  met  the 
other's  inquiring  look  with  an  open 
eiroression,  and  the  remark,  "It  is 
a  nne  evening ;  perhaps  the  forerunner 
of  spring." 

*  '*  Yes,  a  very  pleasant  evening," 
replied  Femow  :  and  here  the  con- 
versation would  nave  ceased,  had  not 
the  stranger  perceived  that  tne  mi^or 
was  on  flie  pint  of  throwing  away 
his  cigar,  which  had  eone  out 

*"I)o  you  wish  a  ught?"  said  he, 
offering  a  little  match-case,  which  the 
miyor  willingly  accepted.  The  calm 
eveninc  air  hardly  disturbed  the  flame, 
and  as  ne  threw  the  match  over  the 

Earapet  among  the  dark  trees,  they 
oth  leant  over  and  looked  at  it 

*  "It  may  glimmer  harmlessly  there," 
said  the  other ;  "  it  looks  like  a  fire-fly, 
and  I  have  the  greatest  liking  for  fire- 
flies." 

*  This  remark  made  the  migor  smile, 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  pleasant- 
looking  young  man,  who  was  fond  of 
fire-flies.  It  recalled  to  his  mind  a 
warm  evening  in  the  month  of  May, 
when  the^  hSd  all  walked  out  in  the 
garden  of  the  coimtry  palace  of  Es- 
chenburg.  He  had  chanced  to  walk 
beside  Fraulein  von  Ripperda,  and 
they  had  both  at  the  same  moment 
noticed  a  fire-fly  in  the  grass,  and  both 
at  the  same  moment  stooped  to  pick 
it  up ;  so  that  somehow  Helen's  cool 
permmed  curls  brushed  his  hot  cheek 
— a  dangerous  moment  with  such  a 
beauty,  and  such  he  has  found  it,  and 
had  been  her  slave  ever  since.  But 
often  as  he  had  gone  since  then  to  look 
for  fire-flies,  he  had  never  had  the  fair 
maid  of  honour  again  by  his  sida 

*  Whether  it  was  his  agreeable  ap- 
pearance, his  love  for  fire-flies,  or  his 
civility  about  the  Ught,  which  drew 
Femow  towards  his  companion,  he 
knew  not ;  but  so  it  wa&    He  offered 


him  a  cigar,  which  was  respectfully 
accepted,  and  presently  both  were 
pufl&ng  away  very  Bodably  together. 
Femow  felt  mucn  inclined  to  talk  to 
banish  unpleasant  thoughts,  but  there 
are  few  things  more  difficult  than  to 
commence  conversation  with  astranger 
except  to  keep  it  up. 

'  '^So  you  take  an  interest  in  fire- 
flies; perhaps  yon  are  fond  of  all 
insects,  and  are  what  people  call  an 
entomologist  r* 

*  "Now,  Heaven  forbid,"  said  the 
other,  "  that  I  should  ever  think  of 
sticking  an  innocent  fly  on  the  point 
of  a  pm !  And  especially  a  fire-fly, 
poor  thing,  for  when  it  is  dead,  its 
Deauty  is  gone,  and  that  is  sad 
enouni." 

'  "Yes,  sad  enough,"  repeated  Fer- 
now ;  "  but  excuse  my  impertinence ; 
why  then  do  you  care  for  nre-flies  V 

*The  other  gave  a  melancholy 
smile,  and  was  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  then  he  said,  "  If  I  were  to 
tell  you,  you  would  laugh,  and  it  is 
but  a  common  story." 

*  "  Nay ;  do  tell  me,  and  I  will  not 
laugh,  imless  indeed  your  story  really 
is  a  laughable  one.  and  then  you  must 
not  be  angry  if  I  ao." 

*  "  Oh  !  certainly  not.  Do  you 
know  the  Konigsgarten  V* 

'"Oyes;  perfectly." 

*  "  But  you  were  never  there,  of  an 
evening,  when  it  is  beautifully  lighted 
up,  and  when  there  is  music  ;  in  short 
at  an  Italian  night,  as  it  is  called ; 
that  is  no  amusement  for  a  fashion- 
able centleman." 

*  "lamnotafashionablegentleman." 

*  "We  shall  let  that  pass,  if  you  please, 
sir.    Your  cicar  is  excellent    Well,  to 

;o  on,  I  used  to  go  very  often  to  the 
onigsgarten;  I  had  an  interest  there." 
'  "  Oh  !  I  understand." 
'  "  Of  course.  In  youth  one  seeks 
and  finds.  Enough  ;  I  had  both 
sought  and  found  a  very  lovely,  young, 
and  pleasant  maiden.  It  happens 
constantly ;  it  must  have  happened 
to  yourself,  and  I  tell  it  only  because 
it  is  connected  with  the  fire-flies.  So 
we  met  there,  as  people  generally 
meet ;  not  wholly  acciaentally.  Be- 
cause she  danced  with  me  more  will- 
ingly than  with  another,  and  I  with 
her ;  nothing  more  than  that  So  it 
came  to  pass,  one  evening,  we  left  our 
respective  families^  s|i(t4AQ)^  ^  torn 
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in  the  ganlen.  All  at  onoe  we  saw  a 
fire-fly  d^ttering  between  iw  and  the 
griffl.  We  stooped  together  to  pick 
it  up,  and  her  cool  hair  and  my  burn- 
ing face  came  in  contact  It  was  the 
first  time  we  had  ever  been  so  near 
eadi  oUier,  and  it  made  an  inde- 
wribftble  impression  upon  me.  After 
that,  we  were  very  happy  for  a  long 
time.  You  see,"  he  added,  after  a  long 
pause,  to  his  silent  compimion,  "  that 
»  the  whole  history  of  the  fire-flies, 
and  if  you  find  it  foolish  and  laugh- 
iWe,  after  all,  I  cannot  blame  you." 

*  The  gentle  reader  can  easily  believe 
that  Femow  found  nothing  mughable 
in  the  story ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
curiosity  and  interest  were  highly  ex- 
ated  for  one  whose  history  was  so 
nmilar  to  his  own  ;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  pursue  the  delicate  topic.  "  I 
can  noderstand  weU,"  he  saio,  "why 
the  sight  of  those  little  floating  sparks 
of  liribt  gives  you  such  a  feeling  of 
dehirhf 

*  Yes ;  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me 
OToe,"  said  the  other,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  It  was— but  now—  ;  but  that,  in- 
deed, cannot  interest  you." 

*  "Considering  that  we  are  perfect 
stnuiMTs,  we  have  come  upon  a  curious 
toDic,  *  said  Herr  von  Femow  j  "  but. 
believe  me,"  he  added,  in  a  kmd  ana 
earnest  tone,  "it  is  not  mere  im- 
pertinent curiosity  which  makes  me 
wish  to  know  your  circumstances.*' 

*  In  fact,  the  whole  deportment  of 
the  young  man  evinced  so  much  pro- 
priety and  self-respect,  that  Femow 
felt  exceedingly  attracted  to  him,  and 
went  on  to  say,  "  Indeed,  my  sympathy 
is  the  more  excited  that  my  own 
affections  became  engaged  unaer  ex- 
actly similar  circumstances." 

*  'But  with  you  the  result  has  been 
▼cry  different,  I  can  believe.  You, 
or,  bel(nig  to  the  favourites  of  fortime, 
the  chosen  ones  of  the  earth.  Nothing 
would  cross  your  love.  Before  rank 
and  riches,  all  difficulties  disappear ; 
and  if  you  have  not  yet  attained  the 
Wfflunit  of  your  wishes,  they  will  not 
be  long  delayed." 

'"Heaven  send  the  prophecy  be 
^oe,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  pro- 
ijbet,"  murmured  Femow,  so  low,  that 
the  other  did  not  hear  him,  but  went 
on. 

'  "That  is  your  happy  fate  ;  while 
I  have  had  to  struggle  against  adverse 


drcumstanoes,  and  at  hist,  when  they 
were  partly  overcome,  other  and  more 
painful  hindrances  arose,  and  kept  me 
down.  Hitherto  it  never  entered  into 
my  head  to  envy  others  their  rank  or 
riches ;  but  now,  I  see  how  much 
more  easily  by  their  help  we  poor 
mortals  attain  to  what  we  call  happi- 
ness and  bliss."  He  sighed  bitterly, 
and  his  manner  expressed  even  deeper 
feeling  than  his  words. 

*  It  was  late ;  the  moon  was  sinking 
behind  the  fir-trees,  when  all  at  once, 
from  the  thicket  below,  a  nightingale 
began  timidly  to  pour  forth  her  love- 
song.  First  a  few  sweet  low  notes, 
and  then,  as  if  she  felt  tRat  tree,  and 
grass,  and  brook,  and  blossom,  were 
listening  in  solemn  silence  to  her 
minstrelsy,  her  song  rose  more  and 
more  rapturously,  till  it  ended  in  a 
very  jubdee  of  joy  and  wailing.  Her 
"  song  without  words"— and  yet  more 
easily  to  be  understood  than  any  other 
song  that  ever  was  sung — of  love's 
sorrows  and  joys,  love*s  bittemess 
and  bliss.  He  who  listened  to  such 
a  song  in  a  quiet  night,  must  per- 
force pour  out  his  feelings,  to  the 
stars,  to  the  listening  woods,"  or  to 
the  nearest  human  heiul;. 

*  Femow  tumed  to  his  neighbour 
involuntarily,  and  said — 

'  "  You  are  as  much  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  rank  and  riches  can 
purchase  happiness,  as  in  imagining 
that  my  love  has  prospered,  because  I 
possess  somewhat  of  both.  It  may  be 
some  sort  of  consolation  to  you  to 
hear  that  I  too  have  suffered ;  the 
lady  I  have  loved  for  long,  I  diu'e  not 
now  approEkch ;  she  is  betrothed  to 
another."' 

Here  we  must  leave  the  two  young 
men  and  the  nightingale.  We  have  no 
space  for  the  young  citizen's  interest- 
ing little  story ;  suffice  it  to  say  he 
was  the  photographer  who  had  taken 
Duke  Alfred's  picture.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  secret  is  the  first  step 
forward  in  Femow's  career  of  fortune. 
It  is  to  him  as  the  piece'of  lead  which 
the  wise  Saad  gave  to  Cogia  Hassan, 
in  the  Arabian  tale.  It  places  his  foot 
at  once  on  the  slippery  ladder  of  Court 
favour.  The  Re^nt,  however,  to 
whom  he  at  once  imparts  the  secret, 
though  very  grateful  to  him.  suffers 
dreadfully  from  jealousy,  and  becomes 
very  much  aware  how  much  1^ 
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thralled  by  the  wicked  little  charmer. 
He  seeks  an  interview  with  her :  the 
Princess  wished  nothing  so  much,  and 
is  delighted  to  receive  him.  A  long 
witty  scene  follows.  Princess  Elise  is 
the  very  personification  of  feminine 
coquetry  and  intrigue,  and  delights  in 
teasinff  and  evading.  She  finalhr  tells 
him  me  has  a  picture  of  a  friend, 
which  she  prizes  more  than  anything 
else ;  and  directs  him  to  a  cabinet, 
where  he  will  find,  as  he  expects,  the 
hated  photograph  of  Duke  Alfred  :  he 
opens  the  case,  and  finds — '  his  own 
portrait'  The  incident  reminds  one 
of  the  charming  story  in  the  Specta- 
tor, where  a  fair  lady  encourages  a 
bashful  lover  in  a  siinilar  way,— and 
finally  gives  him  a  bo^L  supposed  to 
contain  the  miniature  of  her  lover,  on 
the  lid  of  which,  instead  of  the  pic- 
ture of  his  rival,  he  sees  a  little 
mirror  with  his  own  features  reflected 
on  it  There  is  to  us  something  very 
naive,  in  any  lover  having  beien  so 
simple  as  to  send  the  lady  whom  he 
wished  to  please  a  photograph  of  him- 
self !  It  is  an  art  which,  to  our  poor 
thinking,  has  been  invented  chiefly  to 
teach  us  humility.  We  remember— 
and  some  of  our  readers  may  have  had 
similar  experiences — when  unfavour- 
abljr  placed  at  a  long  dinner  party, 
having  endeavoured  to  beguile  the 
time  by  gazing  at  our  features  reflect- 
ed on  the  round  cover  of  the  opposite 
silver  dish,  what  an  unfavourable 
effect  it  had  on  the  spirits,  and  photo- 
graphs have  always  appeared  to  us  in 
much  the  same  light 

To  go  on,  however,  with  our  story. 
The  tune  draws  nijgh  when  the  fate  of 
this  ffreat  small  kingdom  is  to  be  de- 
cided. Not  a  word  transpires  of  the 
reconciliation  of  the  two  great  per- 
sonages, and  party  spirit  rages  more 
fiercely  than  ever.  At  last  the  deci- 
sive day  arrives,  and  all  the  lords  and 
ladies,  and  the  whole  court  circle, 
assemble  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace,  to  await  the  i^pointed  signal 
fans  which  are  to  announce  the  world 
18  blessed  by  the  birth  of  a  prince  or 
a  princess.  The  excitement  of  both 
parties  is  at  its  height 

*  Most  curious  groups  were  formed 
in  that  large  saloon.  Old  Excellencies 
remembered  perfectly  the  day  when 
the  late  Duke,  of  blessed  memory,  first 
saw  the  light.  It  was  a  Sunday  morn- 


ing, it  rained  without  ceasing,  and  at 
the  royal  salute  the  guns  wooki  not 
go  off*;  and  the  nurse  of  the  princely 
child  so  entirely  lost  her  senses  as  to 
present  him  to  his  most  serene  father 
with  black  shoes  on,  i,f.,  she,  the 
nurse,  had  black  shoes  on.  As  to  the 
little  prince,  his  charming  little  doal 
feet  were  enveloped  in  gold  embroi- 
dered swaddling-clothes. 

*"Ah,  these  swaddling-dothes  T 
sighed  an  ancient  lady  in  waiting, 
"  I  remember  well  that  my  dear  de- 
parted mother  embroidered  one  of 
them." 

• "  Oh,  that  is  hardly  poewble," 
whispered  an  old  Excellency ;  thoci^ 
he  &ew  that  the  lady  must  hare 
been  old  enough  herself  at  the  time 
to  have  lent  the  aid  of  her  needle. 

*  Similar  talk  went  on  in  different 
comers.  But  whatever  the  maids  of 
honour  or  youns  court  ladies  may 
have  whispered  aoout  together,  if  any 
one  approached  they  were  always  talk- 
ing about  the  weather,  or  the  theatre, 
or  some  such  indifferent  matter. 

'  A  keen  eye  might  observe,  beddee 
these  smaller  groups,  two  decided  p«r- 
ties  in  the  room— that  of  the  Regent 
and  of  the  Princess.  A  weighty  mo- 
ment was  impending  for  these  two 
parties  :  fate  trembled  in  the  balance, 
and  a  snort  time  must  decide  who  is 
to  rise  and  who  to  fall  The  old 
ladies  of  the  court  who  had  experi- 
ence in  such  matters,  were  perfectly 
certain  that  it  would  be  a  princess  : 
"  Yes,  a  daughter ;"  "  Oh,  most  cer- 
tainly a  princess,"  were  words  to  be 
heard  at  each  comer  of  the  saloon  in 
low  and  emphatic  accents ;  and  each 
word  was  a  dagger  in  the  heart  of  the 
Princess  EUse's  adherents.  In  that 
case  they  had  nothing  to  hope,  and 
everything  to  lose ;  in  that  case  the 
res^ncy  would  be  over,  and  the  iwn* 
all-powerfuL  That  his  Royal  High- 
ness would  immediately  give  Prinoe» 
Elise  his  friendly  advice  to  retire  to 
EschenbuT]^  with  her  sister,  no  one 
doubted;  indeed,  even  among  ^ 
Princesses'  party,  such  a  po^biHiy 
was  hinted  at  in  an  imder  tone. 

*  To  a  disinterested  observer,  the 
deportment  of  the  rival  parties  was 
amusing.  In  one  there  was  all  the 
triumph  of  approaching  victory,  ex- 
presscKl  by  half-sui^reissed  laughter 
and  expressive  gCAturea.     The  other 
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party  did  not  laugh,  they  only  smiled, 
and  eren  the  smile  was  forced  ana 
tuuiatural:  and  when  a  step  was 
heard  without,  every  eye  was  fixed 
upcm  the  door.  Some  poor  spirited 
ifidiyidnalB  of  the  party  of  her  Serene 
HlghneBs  made  an  attempt  to  slip 
into  the  other  camp,  just  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  harmless  conversation! 
Such  poor  creatures  were  soon  given 
to  unoeretand,  by  the  half-shut  eyes 
and  scornful  smiles  of  some  old  Ex- 
cellency; or  the  rattling  fan  of  some 
irate  Court  lady,  that  their  alle- 
giance was  "  too  late,"  and  were 
obli^  to  take  it  home,  when  they 
ovenieard  one  gentleman  say  to  ano- 
ther, with  affected  carelessness,  "  Ah ! 
c'est  tr<M)  fort!!"  or  some  such  ex- 
pression. 

Femow  and  Wenden  have  meantime 
retired  to  the  recess  of  a  window,  and 
employ  the  time  in  discussing  what 
has  passed  since  the  tale  began.  Wen- 
den's  success  has  been  very  moderate ; 
he  has  been  snubbed  even  by  a  little 
bonnet-maker.  Femow,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  is  on  the  high-road  to  fortune ; 
he  has  been  promoted,  decorated,  and, 
above  all,  he  has  triumphed  over  his 
nval,  But)n  Rigoll,  and  has  good 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  ftau- 
lein  von  Eipperda.  So  much  for 
honest  dealing.  We  give  only  their 
oonduding  remarks. 
^^  '-"I  fear,"  said  Herr  von  Femow, 
"the  moment  when  Baron  Rigoll 
began  these  intrigues  was  no  lucky 
moment  for  him." 

'"Perhaps,  moreover,"  said  Wen- 
den, looking  sharply  at  his  friend,  "  it 
was  for  another  the  very  moment  of 
Portone." 

*"So  goes  it  in  the  world,"  said 
Femow,  turning  and  looking  at  the 
?ager  crowd :  "  Fortune's  scales  quiver 
m  the  balance :  if  one  goes  down,  up 
goes  the  other.^ 

*"  Heaven  send  we  may  be  in  the 
"tter,"  Baid  the  Kammerherr— . 
At  the  moment  there  was  a  distant 
BOQiMi,  like  the  hissing  of  a  rocket ; 
Jpm,  and  again,  more  distinct  each 
wme,  and  then  the  distant  report  of  a 
^^on.  Had  fire  come  down  from 
hjs'JMi,  or  had  burning  sulphur  or 
«^Dung  tar  been  poured  in  among 
TOtt  ;^  or  had  the  roof  of  the  saloon 
Jjflttiin,  the  agitation  of  the  assem- 
w  ooortierB  could  not  have  been 


greater.  Strong  young  maids  of  honour 
turned  white  and  red  alternately ;  and 
elderly  court  ladies  would  have  done 
the  same  perhaps,  had  not  the  rouge 
they  wore  been  rather  a  hindrance. 
Strong-minded  women  smiled,  superior 
to  the  moment ;  while  weaker  natures 
souffht  support  from  the  nearest  table 
or  chair. 

*  Boom ! — boom  !  —  boom  !  —  from 
afar. 

*  From  the  first  report  all  conversa- 
tion  ceased — one  could  abnost  have 
heard  a  pin  fall ;  and  if  any  luckless 
lady  rustled  her  rich  silk  dress,  every 
eye  looked  reproachfully  at  her. 
Blas^  kammerherrs,  who  had  survived 
all  emotions,  and  could  even  befur  a 
royal  frown  with  stoicism,  even  these 
iron  natures  were  moved.  Grey-haired 
old  generals,  to  whom  a  shower  of 
bullets  was  a  matter  of  indifference, 
felt  their  nerves  unstrung. 

'  Boom ! — boom  !— boom ! 

*  Boom  !~boom ! — ^boom  ! 

*  Sixteen  reports.  The  twenty-fifth 
was  the  decisive.  Should  it  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  silence,  the  party  of  the 
Regent  were  secure ;  that  of  the  Prin- 
cess annihilated— finished.  That  pause 
between  the  twenty-fifth  and  the 
twenty-sixth^  how  could  any  one  bear 
it  without  famting  ? 

'  One  could  almost  hear  the  hearts 
beating  under  uniforms  and  silken 
dresses.  People  stood  in  breathless 
groups,  with  eyes  wide  open,  and 
changing  colour,  and  lips  that  vainly 
tried  to  smile.  Many  an  Excellency 
wiped  his  brows,  and  many  a  lady 
wished  her  dress  had  not  been  such  a 
very  tight  fit 

'Boom  I— boom  !-— boom  !— boom  ! 
— boom  !— boom ! 

*  The  twenty-fifth,  the  suspense  was 
quite  maddenmg.  People  were  threat- 
ened with  fainting  fits  and  convul- 
sions. A  moment  more,  and  the  die 
is  cast 

'  Boom !  The  twenty-sixth  !  A 
prince  !~the  throne  has  an  heir ! 

*It  might  have  been  a  mistake. 
The  commandant  might  have  mis- 
counted? No!  no!  cried  the  Prin- 
cess's friends  ;  he  has  not  miscounted ; 
hark!  the  joyful  sound  continues. 

*  Boom !— boom  !— boom  ! 

*  Who  can  count  now  1  Neither 
they  who  reioiced,  nor  they  who 
mourned.    All  was  lost  in  a^ 
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buzz  of  oonverBation  and  congratula- 
tion. The  Befleut*8  adherents  put  the 
best  face  on  the  matter  they  could ; 
the  regency  was  the  regency  still,  the 
Princess  Elise  and  the  widowed  mother 
would  have  eighteen  years  to  waitL 
before  the  young  man's  majority  would 
place  full  power  in  their  hands.  What 
might  not  happen  before  then.  .  .  . 
*Hours  however  passed  on,  and  con- 
versation, at  first  so  lively,  began  to 
fail,  and  finally  subsided  into  whis- 
pers, accompanied  by  shaking  of  the 
nead  and  shrugging  of  the  shoulders. 
What  can  delay  the  official  announce- 
ment of  the  recent  event  ?  Coi^'ec- 
tures  were  of  no  use  ;  hour  succeeded 
hour,  the  suspense  became  utterly 
unb^urable,  when  at  last  the  folding- 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  Re- 
gent was  seen  api)roaching  up  a  long 
corridor  ;  beside  him  walked  tne  Prin- 
cess Elise,  behind  them  the  ministers 
of  state  and  ladies  in  waiting.  The 
Regent  looked  grave  and  sad,  which 
would  have  defighted  the  Princess's 
friends,  had  not  she  also  looked  grave 
and  distressed  ;  nay,  there  were  even 
traces  of  tears  in  her  august  eyes  I 
At  the  end  of  the  room  there  was  a 
ndsed  chair  of  state,  surmounted  by 
a  crimson  canopy. 

•  To  this  the  Regent  led  the  Prin- 
cess, and  as  he  placed  her  on  the  chair 
of  state,  a  low  murmur  of  surprise 
might  be  heard  He  stood  himself 
on  the  highest  step,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  the  arm  oi  the  golden  chair, 
he  said  in  a  clear,  firm  voice :  ''  The 
moment  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  all 
here  assembled,  and  bv  the  whole 
land,  has  at  last  arrivecL  Unfortun- 
ately it  has  been  no  auspicious  moment 
Heaven,  from  whence  our  joys  and 
sorrows  come,  has  in  this  case  sent 
both  together.  Our  illustrious  niece, 
the  widowed  Duchess,  enjoyed  but  for 
a  few  moments  the  happiness  of  clasp- 
ing in  her  arms  her  son,  the  heir  to 
this  throne.  God  granted  to  the 
Prince  but  a  brief  space  of  existence, 
the  hour  of  his  birth  was  also  the 
hour  of  his  death.'* 

'  The  Princess  hid  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  there  wasprofound  silence 
in  the  room,  as  His  Highness  after  a 
pause  proceeded : — 

'  **  In  consequence  of  this  sad  event. 


accordingtothe  custom  of thisoountry, 
and  the  statutes  of  our  house,  the 
throne  is  declared  vacant ;  and  the 
ducal  crown  descends,  according  to 
the  same  decrees,  on  the  nearest  male 
relation  of  the  departed  Duke,  conse- 
quently upon  me.  Neither  to  you, 
tne  trusty  adherents  of  this  house, 
nor  to  the  other  subjects  of  this  land, 
am  I  a  stranger  or  unknown.  My 
line  of  conduct  will  remain  the  same 
that  it  has  hitherto  been.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  to  you  a  gracious  and 
just  master ;  and,  as  reigning  Duke, 
1  shall  hope  to  receive  from  you  the 
same  fidelity,  and  truth,  and  love, 
which  I  have  experienced  as  Recent" 
'  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  ex- 
citement with  which  these  words  were 
received ;  the  more  so  that  emch 
august  presence  forbade  the  loud  ex- 
pression of  feeling.  How  many  hopes 
were  at  once  dadied  to  the  ground, 
how  many  hearts  bounded  with  joy  ! 
A  deep  silence  prevailed,  more  expres- 
sive than  words  ;  and  here  and  there 
friend  grasped^friend  quietlv  by  the 
neanwhile 


hand  The  Duke  meanwfa 
speaking  to  the  Princess,  whose  hand 
he  slowly  raised  and  kissed  Then 
tuminff  to  the  stUl  expectant  crowd, 
he  said :  "In this  most  solemn  moment 
of  my  life,  when  Heaven  has  given  me 
so  much,  I  cannot  refrain  from  impart- 
ing to  you,  my  loving  subjects,  a 
still  greater  gift  and  happiness  which 
has  heen  bestowed  on  me.  Our  noble 
niece.*  the  Princess  Elise,  has  conde- 
scenaed  to  grant  me  her  hand ;  and 
holding  this  dear  hand  in  mine,  I 
present  the  Princess  to  you  aa  my 
betrothed  bride,  and  feel  as  sure  a 
reliance  on  your  truth  and  loyalty 
towards  my  future  wife  as  I  do  my- 
self."' 

*  The  word  nieee  Ss  frequently  used  in 
Germany  to  denote  therelationahip  of  oooany 
where  there  iscontidenble  diflEarmoe  of  age ; 
and  aunt  or  uncle  is  thought  a  more  re- 
spectful term  than  couiin ;  but  marriages  are 
IMrmitted  between  uncle  and  niece  both 
among  Protestants  and  Gatholica,  though 
among  the  latter  we  believe  only  by  snob 
great  personages  as  can  avail  themselTes  of 
ecclesiastical  dispensation.  In  some  parte  of 
Protestant  Glermany  such  marriaffee  are 
legal,  and  do  take  place,  though  the  Lu- 
theran Church  protests  against  them. 
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A   RELIC   OF   CHAUCER'S   TIME. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  '  TITAN.' 

Siij-Those  of  your  readers  in  whom  the  interest  of  your  late  Article  on 
Cbacer(YoL  xxiiL  p.  181)  still  surviyes.  will  probably  be  also  interested  by 
the  following  admired  ballad.  The  incident  it  celebrates  is  referred  to  in  that 
^Idcn  story  of  the  old  green-leaf  poet,  called  The  Prioress^  Tale,  His  words 
(in  Wordsworth's  version)  are  quoted  below,  and  head  the  ballad. 

In  the  time  of  Chaucer,  when  excessive  cruelties  were  perpetrated  upon  the 
Jewi  it  is  natural  to  find  stories,  of  fact  or  fiction,  or  of  both,  circulated  to 
justify  or  extenuate  them.  ^ 

In  the  Hew  of  Lincoln,  we  discover  the  germ  of  the  tale  which  the 
Prioress  told  so  simply  and  pathetically.  The  poet  has,  with  an  art  rising 
to  itttore,  sublimed  the  merely  filial  piety  of  sir  Hew  into  the  piety  of  a 
Christian  martyr  ;  so  far,  that  is,  as  testiniony  was  required  to  perfect  that 
character,  which  we  may  regard  as  loosely  sustained  by  any  person  who  suffers 
•bth  on  account  of  his  faiui.— Yours  obediently,  Sutton  Bbidoe. 

*  Young  Hew  of  Lincoln  !  in  like  sort  laid  low 
By  ciused  Jews— thing  well  and  widely  known, 
For  it  was  done  a  little  while  ago — 
Pray  also  thou  for  us,  while  here  we  tarry 
Weak  sinful  folk,  that  God,  with  pitying  eye. 
In  meny  would  His  mercy  multiply 
On  us,  for  reverence  of  His  Mother  Mary  V 

SIR  HUGH;  OR,  THE  JEW'S  DAUGHTER. 

The  bonnie  boys  o'  merry  Lincoln 

War  playin  at  the  ba', 
And  wi  them  stude  the  sweet  Sir  Hugh, 

The  flower  amang  them  a'. 

He  kepped  the  ba'  there  wi'  his  foot, 

Ana  catch'd  it  wi'  his  knie  ; 
Till  in  at  the  cruel  Jew's  window 

Wi'  speid  he  gard  it  file. 

*  Cast  out  the  ba'  to  me,  fair  maid. 

Cast  out  the  ba'  to  me  :* 
'  Ye  neir  sail  hae  it,  my  bonnie  Sir  Hugh, 

Till  ye  come  up  to  me. 

'  Cum  up  sweet  Hugh,  cum  up  dear  Hugh, 

Cum  up  and  get  the  ba' ;' 
'  I  winna  cum  up,  I  winna  cum  up, 

Without  my  playferes  a'.' 

And  she  has  gane  to  her  father's  garden, 

Sae  fast  as  she  could  rin  : 
And  powd  an  apple  red  ana  white. 

To  wyle  the  young  thing  in. 

She  wyld  him  sune  throuch  ae  chamber. 

And  wyld  him  sune  throuch  twa. 
And  neist  they  cam  to  her  ain  chamber. 

The  fairest  o'  them  a'. 

She  has  laid  him  on  a  dressin-board, 

Whar  she  was  usd  to  dine. 
And  stack  a  penknife  to  his  heart. 

And  dress'd  him  like  a  swine.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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She  row*d  him  in  a  cake  o*  lead, 

And  bade  him  lye  and  sleip  : 
Syne  threw  him  in  the  Jew's  araw-well, 

Fu*  fifty  fathom  deip. 

Whan  bells  were  rang,  and  mass  was  sung, 

And  ilka  lady  gaed  name, 
Then  ilka  lady  had  her  young  son. 

But  lady  Helen  had  nane. 

She  row'd  her  mantel  her  about, 

And  sair  sair  can  she  weip ; 
She  ran  wi*  speid  to  the  Jew*s  castel. 

When  a'  war  fast  asleip. 

'  My  bonnie  Sir  Hugh,  your  mither  calls, 
I  pray  thee  to  her  speik  :* 

*  0  lady  rin  to  the  deip  draw-well. 

Gin  ye  your  son  wad  seik.' 

Lady  Helen  ran  to  the  deip  draw-well. 
And  kneeFd  upon  her  knie ; 

*  My  bonnie  Sir  Hugh,  gin  ye  be  here, 

I  pray  ye  speik  to  me.' 

'  The  lead  is  wondrous  heav^,  mither, 

The  well  is  wondrous  deip  ; 
A  kene  penknife  sticks  in  my  heart, 
A  word  I  dounae  speik. 

*  Crae  hame,  gae  hame.  my  mither  deir. 

Fetch  me  my  winding-sheet ; 
For  again  in  merry  Lincoln  toun 
We  twa  sail  never  meit' 

A^o<«.— Since  the  receipt  of  the  foregoing,  a  slighUy  different  version  of  tbit  Balbd  b«» 
appeared  in  a  collection  made  under  Uie  direction  of  rrofeuor  Aytoun.~ED. 


THE  PIRATE  FLEET. 

As  the  Sim  rose  and  brought  to  light       As  the  sun  rose,  the  young  patri- 

the  meandering  sea-shore  of  Cyprus,  cian  was  seated  near  the  st^n,  aod 

and  as  the  sea-birds  rose  wheeling  upon  a  chair  of  ivory.    The  e^res- 

into  the  azure  sky,  and  proclaimed  a  sion  of  his  face,  naturally  proud,  ap- 

sunny  day.  from  all  parts  of  that  shore  peared  amiable  at  the  first  glance,  but 

put  forth  boats  and  ships,  so  that  the  upon  narrowly  observing  the  features, 

surrounding  sea  was  diapered  with  a  world  of  pride  and  inflexibility  oouU 

sails.    But  of  all  the  human  work  be  found,  and  which  rendered  bim, 

there  floating  on  the  waves,  one  far  perhaps,  almost  repulsive,  certain^ 

away  towar£  the  horizon  was  most  caused  him  to  be  dreadeo.    Tboo^ 

conspicuous ;  it  was  a  Bithynian  ves-  barely  past  first  manhood,  be  was 

sel,  built  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure  already  somewhat  bald,  an  infirmity 

-not  for  those  of  war.    At  its  prow  which  he  strove  to  hide  by  ^-— ^'• 


blazed  a  golden  sun,  while  on  its  sap-  forward  the  hair  from  the  Imu^  of  tbe 

phire-coloured  stem   a   silver  moon  head,  where  it  yet  grew  abundanUf, 

shone  mildly.    King  Nicomedus,  in  and  fixing  it  about  the  forehead  and 

placing  this  vessel  under  the  double  temples  m  scented  curls— the  fixed 

protection  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  had  ness  wi^  which  he  held  the  head 

given  it  the  name  of  *  Didymus,'  and  it  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  fearful 

was  thcD  bearing  towards  Cyprus  a  the  least  movement  would  betmy  the 

noble  Roman,  whom  the  civil  wars  of  deceit,  by  throwing  back  the  curb  to 

Italy  had  forced  into  exile.  their  proper  resting-place ;  indeed  his 
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whole  appearance  declared  him  to  be 
one  of  tuoee  luxurious,  elegant  fojis, 
agunst  whom  the  Platos  and  Ciceros, 
large  and  small,  unceasingly  railed. 
His  naked  arms  and  legs  were  habi- 
tually submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
depilatory,  and  rendered  smooth  by 
that  process— the  limbs  were  also 
robbed  with  pumice-stone,  so  that  the 
doB  was  made  exquisitely  soft  and 
white.  Upon  each  of  his  fingers  he 
wore  a  costly  ring,  and  his  scarlet 
sandals,  in  common  with  those  of  the 
Roman  senators,  were  clasped  with 
rolden  crescents.  No  belt  confined 
m  tunic,  and  amongst  the  exquisitely 
adjusted  folds  of  his  violet  toga  might 
be  seen  that  famous  fold,  known  as 
Uie  'Sinus,'  the  form,  management, 
and  proper  movement  of  which  was 
known  only  to  a  few.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  silver  style,  which  he  struck, 
in  im  abstracted  manner,  upon  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  whilst  a  secretary, 
kneeling  at  his  master's  feet,  read 
aloud  nt)m  some  dd  poet 

Behmd  him  stood  several  ^ends, 
who  remained  silent,  less  out  of  re- 
elect to  the  old  poet  than  out  of 
req)ect  to  the  young  patrician ;  yet 
further  away  several  slaves  were 
Kiouped  togeuier,  waiting  for  orders, 
EmnDly  and  attentively. 

Suddenly  the  young  noble  raised 
his  right  hand,  struck  his  forefinger 
and  thumb  together,  so  as  to  produce 
&  slight  cli<£,  and  thereupon  the 
reader  stopped  submissively,  rolled 
up  the  manuscript  he  had  been  read- 
ing and  fell  back  amongst  his  com- 
panions. Then  the  group  of  firiends 
ctme  forward,  gaily  laughing  and 
talking. 

'  The  gods  are  favourable,'  said  one, 
lau^iingyet  more  joyously  than  be- 
fore. *Tlie  white-handea  Nereides 
pmh  on  oiur  boat,  and  all  the  winds 
niMce  to  breathe  upon  our  sails ;  see 
WW  calm  are  both  the  waves  and 

Bat  these  waves,  this  sky,  are  not 
ftose  of  Italy,'  smu  another  youth, 
^  in  order  to  preserve  himself  from 
fe  coolness  of  the  morning  breeze  had 
wvebped  himself  in  a  tnick  cloak, 
Jjh  as  was  usually  worn  upon  step- 
lOKfrcnnthebatL 

A  BMnreL'  replied  the  patrician  ; 

ft*  «m  of  Februaiy  freezes  Floras 

ittiis  Asa,  while  the  mere  moon  of 


January  fevered  his  blood  in  Rome- 
near  her.' 

And  as  Floras  was  about  to  retort, 
he  added,  and  he  spoke  most  afiec- 
tionately — 

*  No  excuse,  since  that  attach- 
ment, broken  that  you  might  follow 
a  friend  proves  the  generosity  of  your 
souL  An  !  but  do  not  believe  you  are 
the  only  one  with  whom  I  have  con- 
tracted a  debt  of  gratitude ;  here  is 
A^ppa  who  has  not  made  a  less  sa- 
crifice than  you— if  for  my  sake  you 
have  ceased  to  write  each  night  a  distich 
upon  your  Clelias'  door;  he  has  re- 
nounced oysters  from  Lake  Lucrius, 
Falernian,  and  I  can  hardly  say  it, 
except  with  pity  joined  to  horror — the 
famous  sons  of  Troy.  We  have  no- 
thing hercp  alas !  to  ofier  him  as  in- 
demnification, unless,  indeed,  it  \&  the 
—the  snails  of  Africa.' 

*  Good,  good,*  replied  the  great, 
laughing  young  fellow  to  whom  these 
words  were  addressed ; '  but  what  can 
be  said  of  Lelius's  devotion  1  Of  him 
who  has  abandoned  his  exquisite  fur- 
niture, his  Corinthian  bronzes,  his 
sweet-smelling  vases  of  mjrrrh-stone, 
his  pack  of  hounds,  each  with  a  ffolden 
collar  on  his  neck,  which  ran  before 
his  eauipage  —  and  for  what?— a 
miserable  httle  three-legged  table,  a 
phial  of  oil,  and  a  few  coarse  earthen- 
ware pots.  See  how  he  is  mouraing 
for  his  ancient  royalty  \  Look  at  his 
unregarded  beard— does  it  not  remind 
you  of  Ulysses  wandering  far  from  his 
own  land?  Look  at  his  pale,  white 
face.  Even  nature  seems  to  have 
wept  for  his  downfall ;  look  upon  his 
robe,  and  you  will  see  her  tears 
there.' 

The  tears  were  the  spray  from  the 
waves  fallen  upon  his  travelling-cloak ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sad,  doleful  appear- 
ance of  this  traveller  justified  the  last 
speaker's  pleasantry. 

The  young  patrician  strove  to  pal- 
liate the  sarcasm  of  this  sentence  by 
a  friendly  look  towards  him  on  whom 
it  had  been  cast :  then  he  said — 

'  You  have  all  shown  equal  disin- 
terestedness, and  I  am  sorry  to  know 
that  I,  who  have  inflicted  this  e:rile 
on  you,  am  the  only  one  amon^  us 
who  does  not  suffer  from  our  position.' 

*  Is  it  ixwsible  that  you  feel  no  regret 
at  leaving  Rome  ? '  demanded  Floras- 

'Rome  h«  no  8^^fo^j,j5^^ 
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the  answer,  as  the  speaker's  face  was 
momentarily  cloudea  b^an  expression 
rather  of  anger  than  grief.  *  Kome  is 
filled  with  Sylla ;  none  can  live  there 
except  with  him,  or  by  him.' 

'And  though  he  vainly  ordered  you 
to  break  off  your  marriage  with 
Cinna's  daughter,'  said  Lelius,  *that 
was  not  enough  ;  you  strove  to  offend 
him  still  further.  He  will  not  forget 
you.' 

*I  do  not  vneh  to  be  forgotten,' 
said  the  youth. 

'  Nor  have  you  been,'  replied  Florus : 
*  Sylla  has  remained  unmoved  by  all 
the  appeals  made  to  him.' 

'  I  Jmow  it.  He  has  answered  all 
those  who  have  spoken  of  me  as  a 
mere  boy,  a  child,  *  There  is  more  than 
one  Marius  in  that  mere  child."  Those 
words  are  homage  which  my  pride 
will  prove.  As  to  this  forced  voyage 
which  he  has  imposed  upon  us— why 
complain  of  it  ?  Those  who  are  one 
day  to  guide  men  must  first  studj 
them  :  to  guide  without  experience,  is 
to  seek  to  dig  a  well  only  when  thirst 
overtakes  us.  And  ask  yourselves  ; 
has  not  each  of  you  enlarged,  during 
the  past  few  months,  his  treasure  of 
experience  ?  You,  Lelius,  for  example, 
have  learnt  that  covered  chariots  can 
be  drawn  by  four  horses;  so  upon 
your  return  to  Rome,  you  will  cause 
a  revolution  amongst  equipages.  You, 
Agrippa,  you  are  now  quite  sure  of 
the  sauce  most  fit  for  the  scams  of 
Cilicia.  You,  Florus,  have  learnt 
from  the  musicians  of  Nicomedus 
many  and  many  an  Egyptian  song ;  and 
I,  even  I,  have  become  sailor  enough 
to  distinguish  between  a  mast  and  a 
prow,  which  is  much  of  nautical 
affitirs  for  a  Roman  to  know. 

'  Add,'  said  Agrippa,  *  the  real  good 
of  our  position,  that  it  removes  us 
from  Sylla's  hate.  The  sea  has  ever 
been  the  adopted  country  of  the  van- 
quished and  the  miserable,  for  it 
knows  no  master.' 

•  This  sea  knows  one— knows  many,' 
said  a  harsh  strong  voice,  with  an 
Asiatic  accent 

The  Romans  turned,  and  saw 
the  pilot  of  the  vessel  standing  near 
them.  He  was  a  Bithynian,  who  had 
grown  old  upon  the  sea,  and  who 
Knew  eveiy  bay  and  every  promontory 
between  1^©  M^d  Syracuse.  He  had 
seen  as  many  vessels  engulfed  under 


his  feet  as  an  old  Thracian  warrior 
had  had  coursers  fall  under  him,  but 
in  all  dangers  he  had  found  safety, 
and  he  had  thereby  aoijuired  the  sur- 
name of  Salvus.  This  obvious  pro- 
tection of  the  gods,  joined  to  his 
ability  and  his  courage,  had  rendered 
him  an  o^ect  of  interest  to  the  guest 
of  King  Nicomedus,  hence  did  not 
that  guest  grow  offended  at  the  inter- 
ruption the  pilot  had  caused. 

Who  are  the  masters  of  the  sea, 
Salvus  1 '  he  asked  smilingly. 

*  The  pilot  raised  a  wriiuded  hand, 
and  with  it  pointed  towards  a  flock  of 
ships  which  nad  iust  risen  above  the 
horizon,  and  whicn  were  sailing  rapidly 
towards  the  **  Didymus." 

*  Behold  them,'  ne  said ;  *  they  are 
Gilicians.' 

Upon  hearing  the  last  word,  a  visible 
inquietude  appeared  upon  the  faces  of 
all  who  heard  it — ^the  face  of  the  pro- 
scribed noble  excepted. 

*  What  need  is  there  for  fear  ? '  be 
said  tranquilly.  '  Does  not  the  "  Didy- 
mus "  belong  to  the  King  of  Bithynia, 
and  are  not  the  Gilicians  his  allies  I ' 

The  pilot  merely  stroked  his  beard, 
and  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  approach- 
ing sails. 

They  never  want  an  excuse  for 
having  violated  a  treaty  ;  with  them, 
as  with  many  others,  might  is  the 
enemy  of  justice,  and  the  duty  of 
these  Gilicians  is  measured  only  by 
their  will' 

Thus  spoke  the  pilot 

The  youth  raised  himself  quickly, 
as  though  the  last  words  of  the  pilot 
had  wounded  his  pride  ;  then  he  cast 
an  inquiring  ghuice  about  him,  as 
though  seeking  to  ascertain  whether  a 
successful  resistance  could  be  made  : 
he  saw  that  the  number  of  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  totally  insufficient  to 
dream  of  such  an  idea,  even  if  they  had 
possessed  the  necessary  courage  ;  but 
that  they  did  not  possess,  for  no  sooner 
had  thev  heard  the  dread  word  *  Gili- 
cians,' tnan  they  shrank  back  aghast, 
and  then  turned  and  looked  towards 
the  nearing  ships,  and  held  their 
breath,  ana  set  their  teeth  in  very 
fear. 

And  yet  more  and  more  vessels  roee 
above  the  horizon,  and  yet  more,  so 
that,  at  last,  a  wnole  fleet  was  sail- 
ing towaitls  the  devoted  ship. 
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oAk&r  with  the  pilot,  drew  near  their 
niend,  and  grouped  themselves  about 
him,  and  though  no  sign  of  fear  ap- 
peared upon  their  faces,  yet  they 
oonld  not  remove  their  un^sy  glances 
from  the  approaching  ships,  which 
eveiy  moment  grew  nearer  ana  nearer, 
and  which  every  moment  increased  in 
nomber  ;  they  seemed  to  be  rising 
from  the  sea. 

And,  indeed,  the  general  consterna- 
tion was  fully  justified,  by  the  known 
ferodty  of  the  Cilicians. 

The  name  had  been  given  to  an 
organized  band  of  pirates,  whose  chief 
poet  was  upon  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean :  for,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Boman  forum  was  deco- 
rated with  half  a  dozen  vessel  prows, 
ts  typical  of  Rome's  sovereignty  of 
the  seas,  as  vet  the  seas  remamed 
nnoonquered  by  the  Bomans.  Car- 
thage and  Tyre,  and  Alexandria  and 
Rhodes,  dominated  the  waters,  for 
Carthage,  the  first  power  which 
coTered  tne  sea  with  durine  corsairs, 
WIS  soon  imitated  by  the  others,  and 
Aen  piracy  became  the  field  upon 
which  all  daring  adventurers  flung 
themselves. 

The '  Didymus,'  at  the  time  our  tale 
opens,  had  been  navigating  the  iEgean 
during  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  till  then 
pnidence  had  steered  her  clear  of 
pbates,  but  ujxm  that  morning  when 
the  fleet  of  ships  arose  above  the  ho- 
nion,  her  time  was  come,  and  those 
who  guided  her  knew  that  all  attempts 
it  escape  was  worse  than  useless.  On 
the  pirate  vessels  came ;  on,  on,  with 
the  fast  flight  of  birds  of  prev ;  the 
ttik  filled,  the  rowers  bending  hardily 
at  their  task,  and  the  decks  seething 
wi&  soldiers. 

The  vessels  bore  prows  covered  with 
hrooze—their  sides  were  raised  with 
a  kind  of  open  basket-work,  to  serve 
ts  a  rampart ;  the  whole  exteriors  of 
the  vessels  were  ornamented  with  daz- 
ding  paintings  and  glittering  inlaid 
nwtel,  and  on  each  side  spread  a  fan 
ofoara  The  fleet  was  arranged  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  and  between  the 
ships  was  a  sufficient  space  in  which 
to  manoeuvre.  At  one  extremity  of 
thelme  oi  ships  sailed  the  flag-ship — 
tha  admind's  galley,  recognisable  by 
j|i  Under  vessel  placed  beyond  the 
w  and  by  its  marvellous  richnesa 
Baaafli  ana  ropes  were  dyed  with  the 


celebrated  Tyrian  purple&  its  silken 
standard  was  embroidered  with  my- 
riads of  pearls,  and  upon  its  poop  was 
erected  a  tent  of  the  finest  t^yptian 
cloth.  The  whole  body  of  the  ship 
was  a  mass  of  sculpture ;  its  anchors 
were  of  solid  silver ;  the  oars,  the  masts, 
the  whole  wood-work  was  encrusted 
with  ^Id ;  and  the  deck  was  covered 
with  immense  Persian  carpets,  some 
of  which  were  allowed  to  sweep  over 
the  head,  and  soak  some  portion  of 
their  beauty  in  the  sea. 

The  spectacle  of  the  ships  as  they 
drew  quite  near,  compelled  the  gazing 
Romans  to  look  on  amazed.  Salvus 
even  was  unable  to  hide  his  admira- 
tion ;  his  maritime  instinct,  as  it  were, 
overcame  his  fear ;  and  he  gnzed  with 
more  delight  upon  the  vessels  than  he 
felt  fear  at  their  approach  ;  and  in- 
deed as  he  knew  he  could  do  nothing 
for  the  vessel  he  was  guiding^  he  had 
applied  himself  to  that  resignation 
which  is  habitual  with  men  to  whom 
dancer  and  death  are  ever  dose  at 
hand 

The  pilot,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
told  his  Roman  inquirers  tnat  the 
fleet  was  governed  by  a  Carthaginian, 
named  Isidore,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  pirates.  Then  he  pointed  out  to 
them  the  admiral's  ship,  and  showed 
how  far  more  wonderful  it  was  for  its 
constraction,  than  even  for  its  magni- 
ficence. The  pilot  then  pointed  out. 
that  from  the  lightness  of  the  vessel 
it  could  be  constructed  only  of  a  wood 
of  excessive  value  and  scarcity  ;  then 
he  pointed  out  the  strength  of  the 
main  mast,  solidly  supported  by  an 
imder  leaning  mast,  and  bade  them 
mark  the  exquisite  pro)>ortiou  of  the 
sails,  an  exact  third  of  the  vessel's 
length.  Then  the  learned  pilot  moved 
his  band  and  pointed  to  other  ships 
of  the  fleet,  and  declared  them  Rho- 
dian,  and  said  that  all  the  maritime 
powers  had  contributed  to  enlarge 
Isidore's  fleet ;  there  were  Phenician 
vessels  with  their  red  sails,  there  were 
Grecian  and  Thracian  vessels,  and 
even  Sicily  and  Apulia  had  made  some 
small  contributions;  and  again  he 
pointed  to  other  ships,  and  said  they 
were  Egyptian,  with  sails  of  papyrus 
fringed  with  bells,  and  bearing  a  tri- 
coloured  standard.  At  last,  he  pointed 
to  some  small  barks  with  leather  sails, 
and  said  they  came  from  GauL  , 
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And  still  on  and  on  came  the  cres- 
cent of  ships,  and  soon  one  end  of  the 
arc  had  shot  past  the  *  Didvmus,'  then 
it  doubled,  and  in  a  little  time  the 
ship  which  bore  the  Roman  youths 
was  shut  up  in  a  circle  of  the  enemy's 
ships. 

The  pilot,  who  had  watched  this 
movement  with  an  untrembling  eye, 
stroked  his  beard  again  as  it  was  com- 
pleted, and  said,  more  to  himself  than 
aloud,  *  Syrian  archers  could  not  guide 
their  horses  more  surely ;  yes,  cer- 
tainly, the  sea  is  governed  by  the 
Cilicians.* 

Soon  the  admiral's  ship  struck  for 
the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  soon  it 
was  alongside  the  *  Didymus,*  and  as 
a  moveable  bridge  was  thrust  from 
one  vessel  to  the  other,  the  Bithynian 
sailors  with  one  accord  fell  upon  their 
knees  and  stretched  out  their  hands 
imploringly,  and  the  slaves  crouched 
upon  the  groimd  and  quakingly  hid 
their  heads  in  the  drapery  of  their 
dresses.  As  the  bridge  struck  the 
'  Didymus,'  the  pilot  ran  forward  to- 
wards it,  crying  out  in  the  Punic 
tongue ;  then  he  was  silent,  heard  a 
question  asked  of  him,  returned  an 
answer  to  it.  and  then,  as  though  act- 
ing upon  oraers,  he  turned  to  the  Ro- 
man youths,  and  told  them  to  follow 
him  to  the  other  ship. 

The  four  Romans  followed  the  pilot 
in  total  silence,  but  with  no  signs  of 
fear  in  their  faces,  and  soon  they  stood 
before  Isidore,  who  was  loimging  at 
the  threshold  of  a  large  exquisite 
room,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
mast  Though  the  features  of  this 
man  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  African 
origin,  he  wore  the  Greek  costume  ; 
and  he  wore  upon  his  head  that  head- 
dress called  the  pallium:  a  heap  of 
spears  lay  at  his  reet,  and  ne  was  lean- 
ing on  a  gilded  trident,  whose  handle 
was  in  e£)ny.  The  pilot  having  said 
that  the  *  Didymus'  was  from  Crete, 
and  was  bound  for  Cyprus,  Isidore 
turned  to  his  prisoners,  believing  them 
to  be  Greek,  and  spoke  to  them  in  the 
Ionian  dialect :  *  Who  were  they  V 

The  yoimg  patrician  replied,  *We 
are  the  guests  of  King  Nicomedus, 
your  ally. 

*  He  is  no  longer  our  ally,'  said 
Isidore:  *he  has  refused  to  pay  us 
tribute. 

*Then,  I   suppose,   Neptune   has 


abdicated,  and  resigned  into  your 
hands  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,' 
said  the  young  Roman,  with  daring 
gaiety. 

*  Neptune  has  not,'  replied  the  cor- 
sair ;  but  Mithra  has,  and  Mithra  is 
the  only  god  adored  by  the  Cilidaas.' 

*  Ah  !  and  he  also  has  invested  yoo 
with  rights  beyond  those  of  Apollo 
and  Esculapius. 

This  allusion  to  the  recent  pillage 
of  a  couple  of  temples,  brtn^t  a 
smile  upon  the  face  of  Isidore,  but  it 
soon  passed  away,  and  he  answered 
with  anger  and  emphasis. 

*  Who  has  given  king  Nioomedns 
permission  to  encumber  our  seas  with 
his  vessels ;  has  he  not  still  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  Euxine,  both  ai 
which  we  have  yet  left  him  1  Whence 
does  he  obtain  the  privil^e  to  float 
his  vessels,  where  may  be  seen  the 
prows  of  our  own  ships  ?' 

The  yoimg  Roman,  still  unquelled, 
answered  as  j;aily  as  before  ;  then  the 
eyes  of  the  pirate  chief  shone  brightly 
under  the  purple  pallium.  Tbe  youth's 
liberty,  which  at  first  surprised  him, 
soon  wounded  him,  and  he  saw  below 
the  easy  flippancy  a  pride  whidi  de- 
spised him,  and  braved  him.  Then 
his  brow  contracted,  and  his  hand 
pressed  down  an^y  upon  the  gilded 
trident  The  youth  said  something 
about  paying  for  the  passage  and 
their  freedom,  and  he  answered, '  He 
who  possesses  not  cannot  ^ve.'  Then 
he  continued,  witn  menacmg  railleiy : 
'  Have  you  forgotten  that  the  goods 
of  the  vanquished  become  liie  bootj 
of  the  vanauisher  ?  Our  prey  mi^t 
be  more  valuable,  but  the  sea  which 
produces  amber,  aiso  offers  froth.' 

*  Then,'  replied  the  youti,  still  as 
gaily  as  ever,  'you  are  too  generous 
to  seize  the  latter  ;  so  let  us  go.' 

*  The  prize  is  not  much,  it  is  tme,' 
said  Isidore  ;  *  but  those  whom  it  has 
wafted  to  me  will  be  an  indenmifica- 
tion.  The  slave^ealer  who  buys  my 
goods  tells  me  he  is  in  want  of  Greeks, 
and  he  will  buy  you,  ay,  and  your 
companions  also,  without  bating  one 
jot  of  the  price  I  shall  ask.' 

Here  the  companions,  who  till  now 
had  remained  suent,  uttered  a  ay  of 
surprise. 

*  Sell  us  V  asked  Lelius,  affiri^t- 
edly. 

*Ay,  and  at  a  good  price,'  con- 
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tiiraed  Isidore ;  *  a  thing  of  your  size 
aod  a^  wiU  bring  a  good  price.' 

'  It  is  bat  a  threat,  said  Agrippa,  in 
a  disquieted  manner. 

*  As  for  you,'  said  the  pirate,  tam- 
ing upcm  Agrippa  as  the  latter  spoke, 
'  yoQ  will  fetch  little ;  what  can  a 
^Te  fetch  whose  stomach  begins 
▼here  his  diin  ends  ?  But,  in  com- 
poiJBation,  your  friend  there,'  and  he 
pointed  to  the  proscribed  Roman, 
will  admirably  fill  the  office  of  watch- 
dog at  the  door  of  some  rich  merchant 
of  Antioch  or  Alexandria.  I  myself 
will  furnish  the  collars.' 

'  Your  audacity  will  not  go  so  far,* 
answered  the  youth ;  troubled  in  his 
torn,  not  by  fear,  by  indignation. 

As  an  answer,  the  pirate  turned 
towards  his  sailors,  and  said,  *  Whiten 
their  feet,  and  place  crowns  upon  their 
heads.' 

(The  feet  of  slaves  who  were  natives 
of  oootttries  separated  byfiea  from  the 
plaee  of  sale,  were  always  whitened  ; 
and  a  species  of  distinguisbing  crown 
was  pot  upon  the  he$^  of  all  slaves 
who  were  prisoners  of  war.) 

The  pirate  sailors  hastened  to  obey, 
uid  in  an  instant  more,  Lelius,  Ag- 
rippa, and  Florus,  were  partially  un- 
ch^ked;  but  their  companion,  bating 
through  those  who  surrounded  him, 
ran  proudly  up  to  the  pirate  captain, 
&nd  said,  '  You  cannot  sell  us  for 
Blares,  for  no  nation  dare  to  buy  us. 
Our  language  hasdeceived  you ;  we  are 
not  Greeks ;  we  are  Boman  citizens.' 
,  These  words  produced  a  singular 
hniffession  upon  the  pirates  ;  first 
thoe  was  a  general  movement  of  sur- 
pnse,  and  that  was  followed  by  all 
ejes  taming  towards  the  Cartha- 
ginian,  as  though  asking  for  orders. 

A  flash  of  hate  crossed  the  features 
of  ^  corsair,  as  he  heard  the  name  ; 
hot  it  was  gone  in  a  moment,  and  he 
struck  his  £uid  upon  his  thigh,  made 
a  Mtare  of  surprise,  and  mm  out— 
Koman  citizens  !  by  all  the  higher 
g)da,  why  did  you  not  speak  sooner  1 
AQBiaD  citizens !  Unfortunate  as  we 
fie^ve  have  violated,  though  we  meant 
it  not,  tiie  m^iesty  of  the  world's  mas- 
tem  Let  Juno,  the  sovereign  of  Olym- 
pQfl^  obtain  our  pardon,  and  I  promise, 
|h>tl  will  go  kneel,  as  do  old  women, 
helKe  her  statue  in  the  temple  of 
Samoa' 

Ons  sj^eakxDg,  he  raised  his  hands. 


and  assumed  an  expression  of  repent- 
ance, as  did  all  the  pirates  about  nim ; 
then  suddenly  turmng  to  his  men,  he 
said — 

'What  stays  you,  madmen  1  Do 
you  wait  that  the  wolfs  son  may  bor- 
row the  bolts  of  Jupiter  to  lance  at 
you  ?  Or  do  you  await  a  crow,  Rome's 
friend,  who  will  pluck  from  you  your 
eyes  %  Quick,  quick  ;  restore  the 
togas  you  have  stolen  to  their  owners, 
and  on  the  thumb  of  each  of  their 
left  hands  place  respectfully  the  golden 
ring,  so  that  we  may  all  know  them 
for  Koman  nobles.  •  The  Cilicians  ran, 
and  quickly  restored  the  stolen  dothes, 
even  put  on  the  sandals  and  humbly 
drooping  their  eyes,  held  up  mirrors 
to  the  Eomans.  Then,  when  the 
vouths  again  appeared,  as  they  had 
looked  when  first  they  stepped  upon 
the  corsair's  vessel,  the  whole  mass  of 
pirates  fell  upon  their  knees  before 
the  Romans,  and  clasi)ed  their  hands, 
and  yelled  wofuUy.  Some  even  tore 
their  beards ;  and  some  struck  the 
deck  with  their  foreheads,  and  yet 
others  wept. 

Suddenly  Isidore  signed  them  to 
rise. 

*  Rome  has  ever  been  as  a  mother 
to  the  Cilicians,'  said  the  pirate  chief : 
'  for  a  long,  long  time,  she  has  clothed 
them  in  the  stufis  made  for  her  in 
Egypt  and  Phenicia ;  she  nourishes 
them  with  the  com  grown  in  Sicily  ; 
and  she  lavishes  upon  them  the  trea- 
sures of  all  the  nations  of  the  whole 
earth.  Let  us  then  adore  her  clem- 
ency, and  to  still  merit  it,  let  these 
generous  patricians  return  freely  into 
their  own  country.' 

Then  the  pirates  ran  in  a  great 
crowd,  and  brought  a  ladder,  and 
lowered  it  down  over  the  ship's  side, 
so  that  one  end  of  it  dipped  mto  the 
water. 

This  Isidore  showed  to  the  pris- 
oner's guests. 

'  Go/  said  he,  canying  his  hand  to 
his  mouth,  and  turning  the  bodv  from 
right  to  leift,  according  to  the  Koman 
usage ;  *may  the  brothers  of  Helen 
guide  you ;  and  I  pray  you  make 
known  to  all  the  respect  Isidore  has 
for  the  sons  of  Quirinus.' 

Then  the  pirates  ran  to  the  prisoners, 
seized  them  by  the  arms,  as  though 
to  aid  them  in  their  descent,  and 
dragged  them  to  the  ladders  froiuwhich  , 
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they  were  to  step  into  eternity ;  but 
the  four  vouths  made  a  violent  resist- 
ance, ana  the  young  proscript  having 
torn  a  buckler  and  sword  from  the 
hands  of  a  pirate  near  him,  he  leant 
against  the  ship's  side  for  support, 
and  prepared  to  defend  himself. 
Isidore,  by  a  quick  movement,  seized 
one  of  the  spears  lying  at  his  feet, 
and  was  about  to  launch  it,  when  a 
slight  cry  from  behind  him  arrested 
his  arms  ;  he  turned,  and  on  the  door 
of  the  vast  chamber  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  mast  stood  a  young  girl. 

A  single  look  was  sufficient  to  de- 
clare her  one  of  the  notorious  Roman 
niettes.  Her  hair,  naturally  brown, 
been  made  blonde  by  the  use  of 
a  peculiar  soap  obtained  from  Gaul ; 
little  black  crescents,  glued  on  to  her 
face,  increased  the  whiteness  of  the 
skin  by  contrast ;  her  feet  were  en- 
cased in  purple ;  a  rica  of  gauze  fell 
from  her  bead  to  her  shoulders  ;  she 
held  in  her  hand  a  prepared  ball  of 
amber,  which,  upon  wanning,  gave 
out  a  perfume,  and  around  her  neck 
there  coiled  a  bright  green  serpent, 
whose  ice-cold  folds  refreshea  its 
wearer.  Pearls  hung  from  her  ears, 
and  necklaces  and  bracelets  of  dia- 
monds, together  with  rings  enclosing 
ma^c  stones,  completed  her  costume, 
which  could  not  be  worth  less  than 
some  seven-score  thousand  pounds. 
The  pirate  said  harshly  enough — 
'What  do  you  want)  Your  ears 
are  quick ;  they  soon  heard  the  accents 
of  vour  countrymen.' 

Are  they  Komans  V  she  asked,  in 
a  surprised  way. 

*Ay,  and  who  boast  of  being  so,' 
said  Isidore.  *And  there  is  one 
amongst  them  armed  with  sword  and 
buckler,  who  hopes  to  vanquish  alone 
the  whole  fleet' 

'  Where  is  he  f  asked  the  girl,  seek- 
ing to  see  the  prisoner  spoken  of. 

He  who  is  about  to  aie  salutes  his 
beautiful  cousin  Plaucia,'  said  the 
young  man,  slightly  putting  on  one 
side  the  buckler  with  which  he  had 
covered  his  head  and  breast 

Upon  hearing  the  voice  the  woman 
trembled,  made  some  steps  forwwxl, 
looked  at  the  prisoner,  and  then  said : 
'  Julius  Csesar !' 

*Who  did  not  hope  to  meet  here 
his  cousin  Plauda,'  added  the  pri- 
soner. 


*  Is  he  really  your  relation  f  asked 
Isidore  of  the  female. 

'Has  he  not  said  sol'  replied 
Plaucia.  *  The  earth  and  the  sea  nave 
equally  betrayed  our  family  ;  one  has 
placed  in  your  hands  Julius;  the 
other,  myself.' 

*  You  have  met  but  the  fate  of  Be- 
linus,  whom  I  once  saw  standing 
where  now  stands  this  bold  Achilles, 
waiting  upon  me  for  life  or  death.' 

'  Oh !  tne  all-powerful  Isidore  will 
grant  him  life,'  said  Plaucia,  *  as  once 
he  granted  life  to  Belinus.' 

'  Perhaps  not,'  said  the  pirate,  who 
frowned  as  he  looked  upon  the 
haughty  bearing  of  the  young  JuHua. 

'  Kememben'  said  the  girl  in  a  low 
voice,  *  that  Julius  is  the  relation  of 
Cinna  and  Marins.' 

*  Who  are  they  9  CarthaginianB  ? 
Cilicians  V 

'They  have  the  noblest  blood  of 
Rome  in  their  veins.' 

*  Then  will  I  offer  a  libation  of  it  to 
Mithra,'  cried  the  Carthaginiaii,  again 
raising  his  spear,  but  Plaucia  cast 
herseu  before  him. 

'  Stop !'  she  cried ;  *  if  you  brave  my 
counsel  as  that  of  a  Roman,  do  not 
resist  my  prayer—the  prayer  of  your 
wife.  Remember  you  promised  to 
obey  my  slightest  wish.  To-day  I  ask 
of  you  the  life  of  a  near  relation  ; 
you  cannot  refuse  me ;  the  blood  which 
flows  in  his  veins  flows  also  in  mine.' 

'  Plaucia  forgets  that  these  men  are 
condemned:  that  I  have  promised 
those  who  near  us  that  all  Romans 
should  die.* 

Here  a  murmur  amongst  the  saUors 
confirmed  his  words. 

'  Should  die  V  said  Lelius,  extremely 
astonished. 

'  You  would  kill  us  ?  We  who  are 
patricians,  who  would  pay  a  fortune 
for  a  ransom  V 

This  reflection  produced  among  the 
pirates  a  sudden  revulsion.  Their 
avidity  overcame  their  enmity;  the 
hope  of  a  rich  ransom,  paid  by  the 
Romans,  overthrew  the  desire  to 
slaughter  them  ;  far  from  continuing 
to  menace  them,  they  commenced  to 
look  upon  them  as  upon  so  much 
treasure.  Some  even  calculated  how 
much  that  ransom  would  be,,  and  then 
all  declared  it  would  be  madness  to 
toss  so  great  a  prize  into  the  sea& 

Plaucia,  who  had  drawn  bidore  on 
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ooe  ode,  employed  all  her  strength  to 
move  him  from  his  detennination ; 
and  powerful  as  was  the  hate  of  the 
young  Carthaginiaii^  it  fell  away  be- 
fore the  voice  of  his  young  wife,  so  he 
let  fall  tiie  spear  he  still  carried,  and 
turning  to  Julius,  he  said—  ^ 

'Let  him  be  ransomed  since  it  is 
Ae  will  of  Plaucia.  The  ransom  will 
be  twenty  talents,  and  must  be  paid 
before  the  Calends  of  March.' 

Then  he  was  moving  away  towards 
tbe  sumptuous  chamber  with  his 
wife,  when  the  voice  of  Csesar,  who 
had  regained  all  his  former  tran- 
quiUitj,  and  who  was  devoting  his 
attention  towards  the  folds  of  his  toga, 
stopped  him. 

'Does  Isidore  think  he  has  in  his 
power  some  low  confectioner  or  petty 
Inder?'  he  said  disdainfully.  *Csesar 
promises,  as  ransom  for  himself  and 
friends,  fifty  talents,  and  he  will  pay 
them  before  the  Ides  of  February. 

As  he  CQBsed  speaking  the  pirates 
mhmded  loudly,  and  screamed  joy- 
raUy;  for  they  equally  admired  ms 
courage,  his  magnificence,  and  his 
bau^ty  liberty  of  speech,  for  with 
those  who  have  no  nobility  of  heart, 
contempt  is  to  them  what  the  crack- 
ing of  a  hunter's  whip  is  to  a  pack  of 
hounds. 


It  was  then  arranged  that  Agrippa 
and  Lelius,  accompanied  by  some 
slaves,  shoidd  set  out  for  Greece,  in 
order  that  they  might  collect  the  fifty 
talents,  and  that  Caesar  and  Florus 
should  remain  as  hostages. 

And  soon  the  two  messengers  were 
again  upon  the  '  Didymus,'  and  soon 
the  ship  was  making  for  the  Grecian 
shore  ;  and  as  it  grew  smaller  and 
smaller  in  the  horizon,  the  pirates' 
ship  was  sailing  towards  Coraoe- 
slum. 

Soon  the  shore  was  reached,  and 
then  did  Julius  wonder  at  the  scene 
before  him.  Around,  about,  on  all 
sides  rose  watch-towers,  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  continual 
guard  over  the  sea.  Far  and  near,  to 
the  right  and  the  left,  were  ship-yards 
upon  ship-yards.  Far  and  near,  to 
the  ri^t  and  the  left,  was  ship-build- 
ing—some ships  finished,  some  just 
begun,  but  innumerable  in  the  mass. 
And  near  at  hand,  too,  were  great 
storehouses  ;  and  immense  machines 
worked  by  cables  lined  the  shore, 
whereby  ships  were  launched  or 
hauled  up ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
lav  the  city  of  Coracesium,  surround- 
ed b^  high  walls,  upon  whose  summits 
sentmels  were  kept  continually  watch- 
ing. 


CHAPTBE  II. 


Isidore  had  not  anchored  more 
than  two  da^  when  his  fieet  was 
auooeasively  joined  by  those  of  the 
Greek  Iphicrates,  the  IWptian 
Kardssus,  and  the  Boman  Stellus, 
and  the  squadrons  of  several  Thracian, 
Syrian,  and  Spanish  leaders— such 
Was  the  ever-increasing  prosperity  of 
the  Oilicians  ;  and  iim^,  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Pompey,  says  that  the 
nchest  and  noblest  men,  celebrated 
either  by  birth  or  ability,  did  not 
hesitate  to  join  them.  Hence  vessels 
of  all  nations,  of  all  forms,  and  all 
BOS  were  to  be  found  in  the  Bay  of 
Oonoesium.  By  the  side  of  the 
|iyptian  vessels  were  seen  those  of 
Hdlenic  make,  whose  rounded  decks 
gave  them  the  appearance  of  enor- 
1D0QS  amorphffi,  oyiian  vessels  and 
vtyopar^  whose  diminutive  size,  to- 
Jptber  with  their  alacrity,  had  gained 
for  ^m  the  name  of  rats. 

So  two  months  passed  away,  and 

Vol.  XXVll. 


yet  all  about  were  ships  upon  ships, 
more  ships  upon  ships,  till  the  whole 
world  seemea  turned  to  ships.  All 
these  vessels,  or  rather  galleys,  were 
drawn  up  out  of  the  water,  and  lay 
ranged  along  the  bank,  all  but  three : 
of  those  three,  one  was  the  *  Didymus,' 
already  returned ;  a  second,  an  Alex* 
andrian  libume  (which  had  been  en- 
gaged by  Lelius  and  Agrippa) ;  and 
the  third  was  the  vessel  of  Isidore 
himself,  who  was  about  to  set  sail 
again  upon  some  unknown  voya^ 

It  was  the  second  day  of  the  Ides  of 
February,  the  epoch  when  the  Cili- 
cians  celebrated  their  god  Mithra  in 
saturnalia.  While  waiting  for  the 
hour  of  the  ceremony,  the  greater  part 
of  the  many  chiefs  were  congregated 
in  the  tent  of  Iphicrates,  and  lying 
upon  precious  fiiis  in  the  manner  of 
Mxbanans,  or  seated  upon  chairs  after 
the  manner  of  the  people  of  Laconia. 
They  were  playing  at  various  game* 
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of  hazard,  and  drinkiiig  the  boiled 
wine  of  Crete.  Csesar  was  present, 
and  watching  all  that  passed  about 
hinL 

As  for  the  pirate  chief,  Isidore,  he 
was  seated  aiMurt,  negligently  coanting 
the  golden  coins  contained  in  a  box 
of  c^ar,  which  had  just  been  brought 
to  him.  It  was  Caesar's  ransom.  The 
Carthaginian  grew  enraged  within 
himself  as  he  thought  his  prey  was 
going  to  escape  him ;  for  since  the  time 
of  his  capture,  Csesar  had  made  him 
suffer  too  much  bjr  means  of  that 
same  raillerous  flippancy  he  had 
exerted  when  first  they  met :  he  hated 
him.  So  far  Plaucia's  intervention 
had  saved  her  cousin's  life ;  but 
Isidore  could  not  bear  to  thiuK  that 
the  Roman  was  about  to  be  free,  and 
about  to  be  released  from  his  power, 
quite  safe  and  uniiiijured.  A  thousand 
projects  of  destruction  seethed  in  his 
mind,  as  he  kept  on  negligently  count- 
ing  the  golden  pieces  in  the  coffer. 

As  for  Cadsar,  he  continued  to 
amuse  himself  by  rallying  the  players : 
and  indeed,  though  his  captivity  had 
cost  him  dear,  Csesar  was  not  sorry 
that  he  had  been  thrown  into  this 
wild  colony.  He  was  to  take  ship 
next  day,  and  leave  the  place ;  and  he 
had  determined  rather  to  embark 
upon  the  Egyptian  vessel  his  friends 
had  brought  with  them,  than  again 
trust  himself  upon  the  slow-sauing 
'  Didymus.' 

Isidore,  who  knew  this  determina- 
tion, and  who  sought  throuj^h  it  a 
means  whereby  to  satisfy  his  hate, 
said,  pointing  to  the  vessel,  which  he 
callea  '  The  Lotus,*  that  in  stepping  on 
its  deck  perhaps  Caesar  hoped  to  strike 
fear  into  every  Cilician  breast ;  that  the 
apparition  of  the  *  Lotus'  would  create 
an  effect  upon  the  waves  such  as  did 
a  hawk  upon  a  flock  of  roarrows ;  and 
that  the  prow  of  the  '  lx>tus '  would 
clear  the  seas  as  the  share  of  a 
plough  cleared  away  the  briars  of  a 
neld.  *  The  children  of  Mithra  must 
resign  themselves,  and  hope  in  the 
clemencjr  of  the  vanquisher,'  he  con- 
cluded ironically;  'each  of  us  will 
have  to  pay  a  ransom  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  which  Caesar  has  paid 
to^y.' 

'  Isidore  believes  I  should  resemble 
him,'  said  Caesar.  *  No,  no,  the  pirate 
is  able  to  sell  the  liberty  of  the  Roman 


noble,  but  the  Roman  noble  cannot 
sell  that  of  the  pirate.' 

*  What  would  he  do  with  him  then  ?' 
asked  the  Carthaginian. 

*  Ask  Stellus ;  he  will  tell  you  what 
is  the  fate  of  those  bandits  of  the 
Pcytine  marshes  who  fall  into  the 
Roman  power.' 

*  They  are  strangled.'  Thus  spoke 
Stellus. 

'  Ail,  well,  so  would  I  serve  the 
bandits  of  the  sea!  I  would  hang 
them  up  about  mygall^,  and  utter 
the  wish  of  Diogenes :  "  Would  that  it 
might  please  tne  gods  to  let  each 
growing  tree  bear  such  fruits !"  * 

Stellus  laughed,  as  did  also  the 
other  pirates  round  about,  for  the 
Roman  s  daring  excited  theirs,  and 
they  strove  to  show  themselves  equally 
free  from  fear  as  he  was,  and  equally 
gay. 

But  Isidore  bit  his  lips. 

Vanquished  in  this  war  of  raillery,  he 
felt  his  rage  grow  hotter  and  yet  more 
hot,  and  he  swore  to  rid  himself  of  an 
enemy  who  dared  beard  him,  erven 
though  in  chains.  Yet  was  he  not 
desirous  of  having  recourse  to  open 
violence,  knowing,  as  he  did,  that 
many  of  the  chiefs  did  not  ^partici- 
pate in  his  wUd  hate  of  the  Romans 
and  their  power,  and  that  the^  would 
resent  sucn  an  act ;  his  Punic  instinct, 
also^  bent  him  towards  treacherv; 
therefore,  at  the  moment  when  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
saturnalia  was  given,  he  called  to  him 
a  dexterous  archer,  the  instrument  he 
ever  used  for  his  mean  vengeances, 
and  taking  him  on  one  side,  he  spoke 
to  him  lowly  for  a  long  time,  and 
onlv  rejoined  his  companions  when  he 
had  seen  this  creature  of  his  disap- 
pear behind  the  tent  pitched  for  we 
use  of  Julius  and  his  iriends. 

Soon  Csesar  and  his  secretanr  en- 
tered the  tent,  and  directly  the  hang- 
ing at  the  opening  had  fallen  to, 
Caesar  took  off  his  fringed  violet- 
coloured  to£»j  the  insignia  of  his  rank, 
and  helped  nis  slave,  nis  secretaiy,  to 
wind  it  about  the  latter,  who  then 
stepped  out  from  the  tent  again,  and 
seated  himself  where  Julius  usually 
sat  Thus  Caesar  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  his  guards,  and  while  his  servant 
filled  his  place,  the  Roman  went 
where  he  chose,  thouch  the  strata- 
gem  upon  tl«t|«^ic§5^^  seemed 
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dmost  needleas,  for  the  approaching 
feafit  had  interrupted  all  watching, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers 
destined  to  keep  guard  over  the  pri- 
«oneTs  had  deserted  their  posts. 

Of  Persian  ori^,  the  worship  of 
Hithra  had  been  imported  into  Cili- 
da  by  followers  of  that  faith,  na- 
tives of  either  Syria  or  Cappadocia, 
audit  had  answered  the  purpose  of 
onitiog  the  various  races  who  made 
up  this  maritime  power  in  one  reli- 
gions faith.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
inrates  had  adopted  it.  Upon  occa- 
sion of  the  annual  saturnalia  this  faith 
gave  ^reat  license.  The  devotees 
wore  disguises  of  fur — the  aim  being 
to  put  on  the  semblance  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  then  scenes  of  awful  de- 
banchery  took  place  f  women  took 
part  in  these  exhibitions) ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  language  of  this  mysterious 
worship,  they  di^ulsed  themselves  as 
hyaonas  and  lions,  that  they  might 
fitlv  present  themselves  at  the  cave 
of  Mithra,  at  which  place  proselytes 
were  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
laitL 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  at  the 
moment  when  the  mad,  disguised 
troop  of  men  and  women  passed  the 
tents  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Boman  prisoners,  a  man  wearing  a 
wolfs  head  ran  in  amongst  the  ragmg 
troop,  and  tore  on  with  it  The  howC 
N&  yelling  mass  of  men  and  women 
lanon  andf  on,  past  the  encampment 
of  the  pirates,  past  the  galleys  lying 
on  the  beadi,  past  the  watch-towers, 
on  which  ever  burnt  nocturnal  fires, 
past  the  line  of  villas  erected  for  the 
nse  of  the  pirate  chiefs  when  on  shore, 
and  80  on  and  on  till  they  reached 
the  encampment  of  the  lesser  prison- 
«8  destined  for  the  slave-market 
Here  the  wearer  of  the  wolfs  head 
Boo^t  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
crowd,  but  the  mass  of  screaming  men 
and  women  were  so  closely  serried, 
and  the  rate  at  which  they  tore  on 
and  on  was  so  great,  he  was  unable  to 
^80;  hence  he  was  borne  forward  to 
the  venr  mouth  of  the  mysterious 
caver- the  temple  of  Mithra. 

It  was  an  excessively  deep  cavern, 
dug  into  a  hill-side,  and  with  its 
mottth  facing  to  the  east  Upon  its 
fnreshold  stood  the  proselyt^  wait- 
ing for  admission  into  the  faith  they 
nerircd  to  embrace.    They  had  under- 


gone the  preliminary  ceremonies,  and 
then  stood  weakened  by  fifty  days* 
horrible  abstinence,  {mJc  from  a  simi- 
lar fifty  days'  residence  in  a  dark  damp 
cave,  and  their  bodies  bleeding  from 
the  cruel  castigations  they  had  mflict- 
ed  on  themselves;  and  mdeed  their 
whole  appearance  showed  that  they 
had  neither  been  wanting  in  coimtge 
nor  patience. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  crowd,  the 
officiating  priests  conducted  the  pro- 
selytes towards  the  sanctuary  in  which 
was  placed  the  image  of  Mithra.  re- 
presented as  seated  on  a  bull  wnich 
he  is  piercing  with  a  sword.  The  can- 
didates were  then  submitted  to  a  long 
series  of  questions,  the  forms  of  the 
mysterious  faith  were  repeated  to 
them,  and  then  the  ceremony  of  ini- 
tiation commenced. 

All  were  at  first  drenched  with  a 
symbolical  water,  destined  to  wash 
from  them  the  sins  of  the  jmst ;  then 
they  were  marked  with  a  sign  where- 
by they  were  ranked  with  the  follow- 
ers of  Mithra.  Then  the  acolytes 
were  offered  bread  and  water,  and 
were  presented  to  the  silk-worm 
nymph,  emblem  of  a  future  resurrec- 
tion. In  conclusion,  a  priest  offered  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  newly-initiated 
brethren  a  crown  held  upon  a  sword, 
and  which  each  reftisea  to  accept, 
saying  Mithra  was  his  crown.  There- 
upon loud  shouts  of  joy  burst  from 
the  assembled  crowd,  whose  members 
then  dispersed,  bearing  away  with 
them  their  new  brethren,  now  marked 
with  the  seal  of  the  god. 

The  day  had  waned  away,  and  as 
the  Sim  set  it  cast  its  ravs  upon  the 
orgy  of  this  strange  people,  wno,  still 
disguised  in  their  fur  costumes,  had 
thrown  themselves  down  upon  the 
sand  of  the  beach,  under  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  trees,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  the  rocka  It  was  a  strange  yet 
beautiful  scene.  These  wild-lookmg 
men,  seated  or  lying  about  under  trees 
and  under  rocks,  and  their  saflfron- 
tinted  tents,  with  the  laughter  and  the 
sound  of  rough  music— a  strange, 
strange  sisht 

In  all  tne  seething,  brawling  scene 
there  was  but  one  silent,  motionless 
spot ;  it  was  the  captive  camp.  The 
Syrian  guards^  in  order  that  they 
-  '-'^t  jom  their  companions  in  their 


ild  feast,  had  placea  the  captives  in 
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chains  and  then  left  them,  believing 
them  to  be  safe.    The  rrisonere  had, 
for  the  most  part,  lain  aown  upon  the 
ground,  had  covered  their  heads  in 
their  dresses,  and  were  asleep,  in  spite 
of  the  mad  laughter  of  the  drunken 
crowd,  which  was  borne  on  the  wind 
to  the  prisoners*  ears.     They  slept, 
each  perhaps  dreaming  of  his  native 
land:  the  Boman  dreamed  he  was 
marcning  at  the  head  of  his  legion, 
his  bronze  hehuet  hanging  from  his 
neck,  carrying  his  buckler  in  its  leather 
cover,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulders 
his  arms  and  clothmg  ;  he  heard  the 
trumpet-calls,  he  saw  the  vanquished 
masses  bowing  before  the  golden  eagle 
which  was  carried  before  each  cohort, 
and  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  chariots 
laden  with  spoil     The  Greek,  per- 
haps, dreamea  of  the  thousand  vessels 
crowded  in  the  port  of  his  native  city, 
of  the  theatres,  and  of  Olympic  games. 
The  Egyptians  conjured  up  the  great 
cities  of  his  native  land,  with  their 
avenues  of  couchant  sphinxes,  con- 
jured up  the  corn-laden  plains,  and 
the  ram-headed  wicker-work  boats  of 
his  native  Nile.   The  Spaniard  dreamt 
of  civil  war  and  the  triumph  of  his 
party.    The  Gaul  called  up  the  thick 
forests  of  his  home,  and  the  Druids 
passing  in  a  long  line  under  tall  oaks. 
All,  all,  in  their  dreams  evoked  home. 
The  sun  had  quite  set,  the  rapidlv 
approaching  night  was  near  at  nana, 
and  still  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  prisoners  remained  sad  and  silent, 
but  for  the  momentarv  noise  of  clank- 
ing chains,  when  suddenly  a  step  was 
heaid  approaching,  and  a  figure  ap- 


peared :  it  was  the  man  who  wore  the 
wolfs  head,  and  who  had  at  last 
escaped  from  the  saturnalia.  He 
looked  about  him  cautiously,  in  order 
to  see  that  he  was  not  watched,  then 
slid  towards  the  curtain,  past  which 
were  the  prisoners  in  a  large  enclosure. 
This  mysterious  personage,  who  had 
left  the  orgy  to  mmgle  with  despair, 
was  expected ;  for  though  his  features 
were  hidden,  several  rose  at  his  en- 
trance, and  came  towards  him.  Soon 
the  whole  crowd  of  prisoners  were 
aroused,  then  some  ran  to  the  various 
issues  from  the  encampment,  and  stood 
there  as  sentinels,  while  the  rest  spoke 
in  a  low  voice  with  the  unknown 
visitor. 

*  Shall  we  obtain  arms  T  asked  many 
low  voices. 

*  If  you  dare  take  them,*  said  the 
maskea  man. 

Then  he  told  them  where  they  would 
find  arms  in  sufficiency,  but  some  fell 
back,  and  said  there  would  be  soldiers 
ouRuard. 

*  1^0 ;  those  who  are  not  absent  will 
be  drunk.* 

*  When  are  we  to  move  T 

'At  the  second  watch;  and  your 
chains  1* 

*  They  are  broken.* 

*  And  you  will  all  join  in  the  move- 
ment 1' 

'All;  all.' 

The  unknown  made  a  gesture  of 
satisfaction,  and  took  on  one  aide  a 
prisoner,  to  whom  he  gave  some  rapid 
mstructions,  then  murmuring  the  pass- 
word, he  ran,  and  disappeiured  as  he 
had  come. 


CHAFTEB  III. 


The  stars  marked  the  third  watch, 
and  all  sounds  of  revelry  had  died 
away  in  the  camp:  the  torches  had 
gone  out  one  after  tne  other,  till  dark- 
ness wholly  reigned.  To  be  sure,  now 
and  then  some  half-dozen  notes  of  a 
half-sleeping  singer  broke  the  silence, 
or  a  shrill  tone  was  blown  from  a  flute 
by  a  yet  waking  bacchanal ;  but  soon 
even  these  stray  sounds  died  away, 
and  then  all  was  still,  but  for  the 
murmuring  of  the  sea,  and  the  deep 
breathing  of  the  sleepers. 

On  Imrd  of  the  vessels  there  was 
an  equal  stillness  and  darkness.  Isi- 
dore's vessel,  'The  New  Carthage,' 


had  not  yet  weighed  anchor^  the  oars 
were  still  at  rest,  and  the  sail  folded ; 
the  sailors  were  sleeping,  lying  on 
their  seats,  and  the  pilot  luso  was 
dreaming.  Throughout  the  whole  ship 
one  man  alone  was  awake,  Isidore ; 
and  he  was  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
skilled  archer  whom  he  had  taken  on 
one  side  just  before  the  feast  beeun. 
He  waited  and  waited,  struck  his  foot 
upon  the  ground  repeatedly  in  his  im- 
patience, and  had  grown  strong  in  the 
Delief  that  his  plans  had  failed,  when 
a  rippling  of  the  water  bade  him  turn 
his  eyes  towards  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  came,  and  .then  he,  saw  the 
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morderer.  The  Carthaginian  stole 
lightly  to  the  archer's  side,  as  he 
stepped  upon  the  deck,  and  as  lightly- 
led  him  into  the  beautiful  chamber 
boilt  at  the  foot  of  the  mast ;  then  he 
closed  the  door,  looked  about  to  see 
that  they  were  alone,  and  said,  in  a 
low  Toice : 

'  You  went  to  the  Roman's  tent  f 

'I  went,'  said  the  archer,  in  the 
same  low  tone. 

'And  you  acted — ' 

'As  ^on  ordered  me ;  and  I  came 
upon  hun.  He  was  seated,  his  head 
bent  forward,  and  his  eyes  upon  a  roll 
ofMpyrus.' 

You  knew  him  to  be  Caesar  f 

'  Ay,  that  did  I  by  his  violet  toga.' 

'  Then  you  raised  your  bow  f 

'  I  shot  two  arrows  at  once  ;  they 
l)oth  pierced  him  below  the  shoulder. 
Be  nttered  a  feeble  cry— -he  fell.' 

I  And  then  r 

'  He  was  dead.' 

A  mass  of  savage  joy  lit  up  the 
pirate's  face  as  he  heard  the  words. 
Mithra  he  praised !'  he  said ; '  there  is 
&  Boman  the  less,  and  one  whose  in- 
solence has  been  punished.* 

Tlien  he  stopped  and  seemed  to 
iisten.  A  murmur  seemed  to  be  rising 
from  the  waves  that  rolled  against  the 
vessel's  sides,  then  a  word  of  command 
was  given,  followed  by  the  click  of 
arms,  followed  by  groans,  followed  by 
a  host  of  rapid  steps.  Then  the  door 
fell  shattered,  and  where  it  had  been 
stood  CsBsar,  on  one  arm  a  round 
hoekl^,  in  nis  right  hand  a  flashing 
^)a&ish  sword^  and  behind  him  stood 
a  trooD  of  captives,  many  of  them  still 
with  tne  remains  of  their  chains  jing- 
lii^  and  dangling  about  theuL 

For,  deceived  oy  the  costume,  the 
skilled  archer  had  slain  Csesar's  secre- 
tary, whilst  Caesar  availed  himself  of 
»  wolf  8-head  guise  to  achieve  a  revolt 
«noiig  the  prisoners.  The  disorder  of 
the  oigy,  and  its  effects  had  enabled 
him  to  fall  upon  and  pillage  the  arse- 
nal, to  take  possession  of  some  barks 
ttPQn  the  bank,  and  thus  to  surprise 
we  j^nite  vessel  Isidore  had  no  time 
to  aaBume  a  defensive  attitude,  for 
^ponasign  firom  Csesar  he  was  thrown 
Awn  and  bound. 

And  yet  a  few  minutes,  and  Caesar 
gilus  prisoners  had  passed  to  the 
Ayptnia  ship,  and  the  *New  Car- 
t&gfe,*  and  the  despised  '  Lotus,'  and 


the  *  DidymuSj'  were  sailing  from  the 
pirate  fleet  high  and  dry  upon  the 
shore ;  from  the  pirate  city,  and  from 
the  drunken  hordes  of  pirates  them- 
selves, all  sleeping  a  dead  drunken 
sleep. 

Then  Caesar  turned  towards  the 
captive  pirates,  who,  coward-like,  as 
wolves  in  the  T)resenoe  of  dogs,  clung 
in  a  pale-faced  unsightly  heap  about 
one  another,  each  quailmg  as  he  saw 
the  eyes  of  Caesar  fixed  upon  him. 
And  around  the  miserable  mass  of  men 
stood  the  released  men,  holding  spears 
in  their  hands,  and  waiting  for  the 
moment  to  cast  them  at  their  late 
tyrants.  Caesar^s  eyes  sought  for  the 
form  of  Isidore,  nor  sought  they  long. 
They  soon  fell  upon  the  Carthaginian, 
looking  as  though  struck  down  by  a 
dread  flash  of  lightning ;  yet  was  there 
no  fear  upon  nis  face— no,  not  an 
atom. 

*  Honour  to  the  descendant  of  Qui- 
rinus !'  said  he  in  a  loud  voice  ;  *  trea- 
son has  made  of  him  another  Scipio.' 

'For  that,  you  should  be  another 
Hannibal,  and  you  are  not  even  a 
Cacus.  I  have  striven  merely  to  prove 
to  you  that  a  Homan  does  not  speak 
heedlessly.  Yesterday,  I  promised  you 
should  hang  above  my  vessel's  deck ; 
I,  to-day,  will  keep  my  promise.' 

*Ay,  you  will  act  wisely,  valiant 
Theseus ;  for  you  are  a  proof  to  me, 
that  to  spare  an  enemy,  is  to  grant 
life  to  an  asp.' 

*  Hence  I  shall  show  more  prudence ; 
but  I  should  first  pay  you  a  final  debt 
You  have  been  my  host,  Isidore,  I  will 
be  yours.  Rise,  rise,  the  guests  are 
bidden  and  the  feast  prepared.* 

Caesar  then  signed  the  imtying  of 
the  pirate's  bonds,  and  as  the  pirate 
found  himself  free,  he  looked  about 
flittindy  as  though  searching  a  means 
of  flignt ;  but  as  he  met  the  mocking 
smile  on  Caesar's  face,  a  flush  spread 
over  his  own,  and  pride  forbade  him 
think  of  escape. 

Agrippa  had  prepared  for  a  grand 
feast  in  the  chief  cabin  of  the  *  I^tus.' 
The  walls  of  this  cabin  were  hung  with 
rich  hanrings,  and  the  furniture  con- 
sisted of  ivory  sofas,  in  the  Roman 
fashion.  The  cushions  were  covered 
in  rich  Babylonian  tapestry,  represent- 
ing the  labours  of  the  seasons,  and 
alx>ve  the  round  single-footed  table 
floated  a  purple  veil  held  '^te^'^  ' 
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of  silk  and  gold,  and  around  and  about 
were  many  priceless  vases.  Previous 
to  entering  this  festal  chamber,  each 

XKuest  had  his  foot-coverinff  removed 
slaves,  and  his  hands  ana  feet  were 
)  washed ;  and  Isidore,  clothed  in 
a  white  garment,  having  passed  the 
threshold,  was  led  by  Csesar  to  the 
central  sofa,  the  seat  of  honour,  and 
then  a  crown  was  brought  him.  He 
took  it,  and  was  about  to  place  it 
on  his  head,  when  the  Carthaginian 
staycKl  his  hand,  and  seemed  to  hesi- 
tate ;  for,  looking  towards  the  reposi- 
tarium  (the  dinner-tray  amongst  the 
Bomans,  and  which  was  replaced  at 
each  course  by  another  tray  bearing 
the  following  course),  he  saw  amidst 
the  flowers  a  silver  sKull,  whose  me- 
nacing gesture  seemed  addressed  to 


CsBsar,  marking  his  hesitation, 
smiled  and  said.  *  Tne  image  is  not  for 
you  alone,  but  tor  all  our  guests,  Isi- 
dore :  it  is  the  domestic  divinity  of 
philosophers ;  for  it  tells  us  that  life 
IB  short,  and  that  pleasure  ebbs  with 
life.' 

And  raising  a  cup  of  wine  towards 
the  skuU,  he  cried, — *  Receive  our 
thanks,  O  prudent  counsellor,  and  ac- 
cept thy  part  of  this  libation  to  our 
househola  gods.' 

Thus  spiking,  he  let  fall  upon  the 
silver  stand  some  drops  of  wine,  drank 
the  rest,  and  then  called  for  dice  to 
decide  who  should  hold  royalty  at  the 
feast 

The  chance  fell  to  CsBsar. 

Then  the  feast  sped  on ;  Julius,  ever 
piy,  enlivening  tne  party  with  his 
joyous  talk.  Be  tola  them  he  pos- 
sessed but  four  hundred  talents  of  gold 
in  the  world.  '  Four  hundred  f  some 
one  said,  amazed  at  the  amount. 
Julius  answered,  four  hundred  talents 
of  debt;  but  as  he  was  still  young,  he 
hoped  to  double  the  amount,  for  to 
those  debts,  and  to  those  debts  alone, 
he  trusted  to  ultimate  success.  He 
borrowed  of  the  senators  to  give 
to  the  people,— hence  he  mani^^ed 
both  j  for  while  the  first  would  favour 
him  m  the  hopes  of  increased  repay- 
ment of  his  deDts  to  them,  the  latter 
would  uphold  him  from  very  grati- 
tude, hence— CsBsar  laughed. 

Some  one  said  that  Caesar's  road  to 
fortune  would  be  a  reconciliation  to 
Sylla.    The  young  Roman  smiled,  and    CapitoL* 


turning  to  the  Carthaginian,  who  had 
been  listening,  and  who  had  kept  a 
total  silence,  he  said— 

*  Isidore  remembers  the  old  Egn>- 
tian  pirate  he  pointed  out  to  me  the 
other  day.' 

*  I  do."* 

*  His  vessel  was  but  a  poor  wicker- 
work  bark,  laden  with  peas  and  le- 
mons: his  sails  were  made  but  of 
ragged  papyrus,  and  his  crew  a  few 
poor  sauors.* 

'Ay:  but  he  was  their  king.'  Thua 
spoke  tne  Carthaginian. 

*  True,  Isidore ;  and  I,  I  would 
sooner  be  that  old  pirate,  absolute 
master  of  his  crazy  bark,  than  a  young 
consul,  submitted  to  Sylla.' 

Alltheguests  looked  in  surprise  upon 
Caesar,  all  but  Isidore,  who  alone 
could  comprehend  the  Roman's  words. 

'  Ay ;  to  be  second  is  to  be  a  sha- 
dow— to  move  onlv  as  the  substance 
moves.  As  you,  Cfaesar,  I  have  never 
had  any  other  master  than  my  own 
will ;  your  race  commanded  upon 
earth  ;  I  took  refuge  from  it  on  the 
waves.' 

'  And  you  hoped  to  erect  a  new  Car- 
thage f 

And  as  Caesar  spoke  he  signed  the 
filling  of  the  pirate's  cup.  Then  excited 
by  the  draught  of  wine,  the  pirate  cried 
— '  Its  foundation  is  laid.' 

*  What— the  nest  of  ruffians  we  have 
left  behind  us  ?  Do  you  then  take  a 
host  of  bandits  for  a  republic  f 

*And  have  you  forgotten  out  of 
what  Rome  rose  ?  Do  you  not  see 
that  host  an  asylum  against  your  tyr- 
anny ?  We  shall  gather  to  us  thous- 
ands above  thousands.  Do  you  know 
our  present  strength,  Julius  ?  We  have 
fortified  parts  in  Ciuciaj  in  Greece,  in 
Syria,  in  Egypt,  in  Sicily.  Our  ves- 
sels amount  m  number  to  eight  hun- 
dred, and  bear  within  them  twenty 
thousand  arm-bearing  men  !  What 
have  we  to  fear  ?  Two  hundred  cities 
have  opened  their  gates  to  us,  and  the 
riches  of  your  temples  have  served  to 
decorate  our  galleys.  Stifled  and  re- 
strained by  civil  war,  as  a  lion  in  the 
toils  of  tne  hunter,  Rome  has  not 
watched  the  sea,  and  the  sea  has  raised 
up  a  powerful  rival  against  her.' 

*  Drink  then  to  the  new  queen  of 
the  waters,  and  tell  us  when  her  sons 
wiU  sail  up  the  Tiber  and  besiege  tht 
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And  again  Ciesar  signed  the  pirate's 
wine-cup  full. 

'  Not  only  the  Capitol,  but  aU  Italy, 
for  soon,  soon,  thanks  to  our  galleys, 
Rome  will  in  vain  await  the  comioe 
of  the  accustomed  loads  of  com,  and 
the  king;  people,  enclosed  by  famine, 
will  have  nought  to  eat  but  gold.' 

Jnlitts  started. 

'Ah!  that  is  your  project;  and 
voa  believe  we  shall  waver,  and  not 
beat  down  the  promised  famine  by 
force  of  arms?* 

'  Those  arms  will  be  engaged  else- 
where, Caesar ;  for  whilst  we  attack 
Rome  by  sea,  Mithridates  will  attack 
vour  power  in  Asia  :  Mthridates,  who 
has  risen  above  his  defeats,  who  has 
again  called  around  him  army  upon 
army ;  his  ambassadors  fly  from  iaig" 
dom  to  kingdom,  sowing,  ceaselessfy 
■owing,  hate  of  the  £^man  name. 
We  saw  them  but  a  few  days  back  in 
Coraoesiom,  and  I  myself  was  about 
to  cany  the  city's  answer  to  Mithri- 
datea' 

Julius  remained  silent ;  the  Cartha- 
ginian's threats  had  moved  him :  he  re- 
mainedmotionless  and  pensive ;  whilst 
the  sUves,  to  exert  the  guests  again 
to  gaiety,  sprinkled  on  them  a  shower 
of  scented  water,  an  extract  from  the 
vervain  plant 

Swelling  with  pride  the  pirate  con- 
tinued his  redtaL  Mithridates  in 
arms,  Sylla  would  leave  Rome  to  meet 
blm,  and  his  absence,  joined  to  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  famine,  would  again  light 
op  discord  in  the  forum.  To  war 
abroad  would  be  added  internal  dis- 
sension, and  Rome  would  be  as  a  ves- 
sel beaten  by  the  wind-  without  pilot 
and  guided  by  any  sailor  who  would 
stru^e  to  the  oonmiand. 
As  he  spoke,  the  Carthaginian  seemed 
to  exalt  nimself ;  hate  swelled  in  his 
beart  as  he  callea  up  these  conspira- 
cies, as  the  sun  renews  life  in  a  frozen 
serpent  His  voice  grew  loud,  his 
gestures  menacing,  his  eyes  seemed  to 
shoot  forth  flajshes  of  liffht  He  called 
put  all  Rome's  enemies  oy  name,  tell- 
ing them  over,  and  celebrating  the 
victories  they  would  achieve ;  he  spoke 
with  the  emphasis  of  the  barbarian, 
and  the  confidence  of  a  drunkard. 
He  had  forgotten  his  captivity,  he  had 
forgotten  it  was  the  last  ni^t  of  his 
life,  and  he  sang  on  and  on  nis  hymn 
of  triumph,  without  seeing  that  the 


torches  paled,  and  that  the  herald 
rays  of  the  approaching  sun  had  risen 
above  the  horizon. 

At  lastL  Julius  awoke  from  his're- 
verie,  looked  towards  the  coming  light, 
and  rising,  said :  *  Behold,  the  day 
has  come !' 

The  words  struck  the  pirate,  and 
were  to  him  as  is  an  arrow  to  an  eagle 
whirling  amidst  the  clouds.  Stopped 
harshly  in  his  enthusiasm,  he  fell  from 
the  summit  of  his  vision  to  the  depths 
of  the  reality ;  but  a  moment  more 
and  he  had  recovered  himself,  and 
raising  his  half-filled  cup,  he  said— 

'  It  is  day  to  Cseear ;  to  me  it  is  a 
long,  long  night  To  night,  then,  this 
last  libation  ;  and  to  death,  her  sister, 
this  last  oflfering.' 

And  as  he  spoke  he  drained  off  the 
wine,  and  taking  the  garland  from  off 
his  head,  he  laid  it  on  the  silver  skuU. 

Then  all  the  guests  quitted  the 
table,  suffered  their  sandals  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  slaves,  and  turned  to- 
wards the  deck. 

Now  was  the  east  on  fire,  and  the 
waves  grown  glorious  blue,  and  glanc- 
ing towards  the  rising  sun,  the  pirate 
chief,  still  clothed  in  the  festal  gar- 
ments, declared  himself  prepared. 

'  May  Mithra  watch  over  the  Cili- 
cians !' 

He  raised  his  hand  towards  the  sun. 

*  And  may  he  pass  my  wishes  into 
the  heart  of  him  who  is  best  able  to 
succeed  me.' 

Caesar  spoke.  '  So  it  was  your 
work— this  conspiracy  against  Romef 

'Mine.' 

'  It  is  by  your  means  that  these 
pirates  of  all  nations  have  become  a 
single  people— have  constructed  porta, 
raised  fortifications,  built  arsenals  f 

'  Bv  my  means.'  He  spoke  most 
proudly. 

*  You  alone  have  organized  the  alii* 
ance  with  Mithridates,  and  the  war 
against  Rome  V 

'  I  alone,  Csesar.' 

'  And  if  that  now,  by  hazard,  you 
were  set  at  liberty,  you  would  not 
abandon  your  project  t 

'  I  would  continue  it  as  the  spider 
mends  her  broken  web,  till  it  was 
completed.' 

Caesar  drew  near  him. 

'  Continue  it  on,  on  to  the  end  of 
thv  daring  flight  I  will  not  hear  it 
said  that  Cfesar  killed  thv  eaglets  ,ik 
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their  shellB.  Let  them  live  to  fly ; 
Ccesar  will  strike  them  when  they  are 
a  worthy  prey.' 

Thu&y  CfsBsar.  Then  he  made  a  sign, 
repeated  \>y  the  pilot,  and  one  of  the 
accompanying  ships  drew  near. 

Csssar's  friends  looked  upon  him 
wonderinglv,  and  even  Isidore  looked 
upon  him  doubtingly. 

'  Return  to  thy  own  ship,  Isidore  ; 
return.* 

And  a  few  minutes  after,  the  *  New 
xCarthage'  was  bearing  away  the  pirate 
chief  and  his  liberated  crew ;  bearing 


them  away— the  very  tools  to  fiEishioii 
Csesai^s  greatness. 

*  And  whither  are  we  going,  Cjasarf 
asked  Lelius. 

*  We  are  going  to  Rhodes,'  answered 
Csesar ;  *  there  to  take  lessons  from 
the  philosopher  Apolloniua.' 

'  Take  lessons?  Go  to  Rhodes, 
when  war  will  so  soon  burst  over 
us  ?  What  can  the  philosopher  teach 
usf 

Csesar  smiled,  felt  the  folds  of  his 
toca,  and  answered — 

^ To  wait;  to  wait' 
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An  autumnal  sail  between  Granton 
and  Wick  in  one  of  the  northern 
steamers,  may  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  all  tourists  in  Scotland 
who  relish  a  sea- view  of  the  land  as 
much  as  a  land-view  of  the  sea.  A 
4ay  and  a  night  on  the  deep  cannot 
surely  be  considered  a  very  formidable 
.voyage.  The  deceitful  wind,  indeed, 
may  suddenly  wheel  from  west  to 
east,  and  roll  the  steamer  from  star- 
board to  larboard,  from  larboard  to 
starboard  in  St.  Andrew*s  Bay,  or  the 
Moray  Firth  may  be  tossed  into 
tumult  by  the  great  Atlantic  waves, 
.which,  after  forcing  a  passage  through 
the  Pentland  gulf-stream,  expend  their 
last  fury  on  the  Banff  and  Aberdeen- 
shire coast  But  the  philosophic 
tourist  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
endure  as  well  as  to  emoy,  and,  unless 
he  is  wholly  overcome  by  the  impoeti- 
cal  sensations  of  sea-sicKness,  he  may 
even  experience  a  kind  of  stern  de- 
light in  the  midst  of  a  northern  storm. 
Autumnal  calms,  however,  are  gene- 
rally as  frequent  as  autumnal  tem- 
pests, and  when  the  weather  is  fa- 
vourable the  sail  is  magnificent  No 
one  who  has  steamed  away  down  the 
Firth  of  Forth  on  a  fine  sunny  morn- 
ing of  early  August  can  surely  ever 
forget  the  noble  aspect  of  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  which,  like  some  majestic 
dream-city,  throned  on  crags,  and  girt 
about  with  the  strength  of  the  ancient 
hills,  slopes  seawards,  ridge  after  ridge, 
with  all  its  pinnacles  and  spires 
gleaming  through  a  thin  blue  canopy 
of  woke.    It  is  only  from  the  centre 


of  the  Firth  that  the  fine  symmetry 
and  grand  proportions  of  'stately 
EdinDoroueh,  can  be  properly  seen  and 
appreciated.  Beautiful  also  shines  in 
tne  sunlight,  the  town-studded  coast 
of  Fife,  poetically  compared  by  King 
James  vi.,  to  a  *  grey  mantle  with  a 
golden  fringe.*  As  the  steamerploughs 
onwards  down  the  expanding  Firth, 
and  the  lion-hill  couching  in  proud 
guard  over  the  metropolis  grows  dim 
m  the  distance,  a  fresh  breeise  firom 
the  Grerman  Ocean  enlivens  the  spark- 
ling waters,  and  in  the  vesseFs  wake 
wheel  the  grey  gulls,  that  love  the 
everlasting  restlessness  of  the  sea 
more  than  the  repose  of  inland  valleys, 
or  the  peace  of  murmuring  grovea 
With  tne  hurricane-deck  for  his 
*coigne  of  vantage,'  the -tourist  may 
see  away  to  the  right  the  coast  oT 
East  Lothian,  bordered  with  a  blue 
haze,  North-Berwick  Law,  and  the 
lonely  Bass,  sacred  to  the  memories  of 
the  Covenanters,  who  lingered  there 
in  long  imprisonment,  hearing  only 
the  melancnoly  plaint  of  sea-birda, 
and  the  unceasing  moan  of  the  waters 
around  the  rock.  The  towns  scattered 
irregularly  along  the  Fifeshire  shore, 
running  upwards  to  picturesque  el^ 
vations,  and  downwards  to  tne  sea, 
are  interesting,  some  of  them,  from 
their  historical  associations,  and  from 
being  the  birthplaces  of  distinguished 
men.  On  the  margin  of  its  song- 
famed  bay,  and  at  the  base  of  its 
breezy  Law,  lies  Largo,  where  the  real 
Robinson  Crusoe,  where  Sir  Andrew 
Wood,  the  renowned   admiral,  and 
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^  Jdm  LesKe,  the  celebrated  philo- 
eoj^er,  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
fWiher  on  is  Anstruther,  the  birth- 
place (^Thomas  Chalmers ;  and  within 
a  mile  of  the  '  East  Neuk  o'  Fife ' 
stands  liie  antique  town  of  Crail, 
▼here  John  Knox  preached  an  in- 

where  David  i.,  who  most  have  oeen 
hard  pressed  for  a  site  at  the  time, 
erected  a  palace,  of  which  only  the 
erambling  fragment  of  a  wall  now 
ranains.  Rounding  the  dangerous 
Garr  Bock,  the  steamer  enters  St  An- 
drew's Bay,  and  the  vot/ageur,  learned 
in  Scottish  historic  lore,  will  not  fail 
to  gaie  with  deep  interest  upon  the 
iwwy  towers  and  ruined  piles  of  the 
andent  cathedral  dty,  surmounting  a 
ridge  of  weather-worn  rocks,  which, 
like  ibe  walls  of  some  impregnable 
fortress,  have  for  ages  withstood  the 
aasanlts  of  the  besieging  sea.  Then  the 
mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Tay  is  passed, 
and  the  smoke  of  *  Bonnie  Dundee 
may  be  seen  in  the  distance  dimming 
the  hills,  while,  seaward,  soon  the  Bell 
fiock  rises  into  view,  recalling  the 
memories  of  Ralph  the  Rover,  and 
tk  Abbot  of  Aberbrothock.  As  we 
sail  onwards  along  the  Forfarshire 
coast  the  rock-scenery  gains  in  gran- 
deor.  towering  up  to  a  gigantic  height 
in  the  promontory  of  Redhead  ;  and 
standing  there  in  firm  phalanx  the 
cli&  seem  ever  ready  to  repel,  as  from 
^  '  bosses  of  a  mighty  buckler,'  the 
fory  of  the  fiercest  storm.  On  a  day  of 
cahn  and  sunshine  their  iron  visages 
relax  into  a  grim  smile,  and  the  mur- 
immng  waves  lie  down  in  peace, -and 
lick  the  feet  of  their  conquerors.  The 
coast  of  the  Meams  is  no  less  wild 
and  isolate,  growing  more  precipit- 
o«  as  we  approach  the  stem  insu- 
lated difr,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
BOttar  overhang  the  ocean.  The  ago- 
nned  cry  of  tortured  prisoners  rises 
BO  man  from  the  deep  vaults  of  the 
i^ooiny  steonffhold  ;  but  the  shriek  of 
w^birdfl^  ana  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
^ma  bWd  in  mournful  harmony 
vith  the  dark  memories  that  brood 
onr  that  storm-seamed  cliff  and  these 
dMeied  towers.  The  afternoon  is 
ptwftr advanced ;  the  rocks  areeast- 
nVKttiir  broad  sombre  shadows  over 
U»  warn ;  and  the  ruddy  rays  of 
w^fttbanoal  sun,  far  down  in  the 
\  JieaveB,  j^eam  on  the  white 


sails  of  the  ships  to  seaward  ere  our 
gallant  vessel  sains  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  of  Aberdeen, 
and  is  towed  ignominiously  to  the 
wharf  like  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  the 
process  of  coaling,  lading,  and  unlad- 
mg  generally  occupies  an  hour  or  two 
at  iSie  northern  capital,  the  tourist 
may  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  to  make  a  hasty  run 
throujgh  the  principal  streets  of  the 
Granite  Citv.  Above  all  let  him  visit 
the  Place  of  Market  Street,  where  the 
ancient  cross  of  the  city  stands,  and 
he  will  not  soon  forget  the  long  vista 
of  Union  Street,  or  the  regularity  and 
stately  beauty  of  its  buildings.  The 
last  bell  has  rung ;  the  last  rope  is 
unloosed ;  and  again  we  are  steaming 
away  down  to  the  open  sea,  while 
the  pier-lights  dance  and  flicker  on 
the  chafed  waters.  The  evening  sha- 
dows are  deepening  on  the  ocean  and 
the  shore,  and  the  long  dark  waves 
swell  freshly  in  the  breeze  that  rises 
as  the  day  declines.  The  receding 
coast  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a 
great  sombre  cloud-bank,  and  away 
over  the  waters  to  eastward  the  glim- 
mer of  phantom-lights  from  spectre- 
ships,  moves  upwards  and  down- 
wards on  the  bosom  of  the  shadowy 
deep.  Let  not  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  cabin  below,  nor  the  fragrant 
ascending  steam  of  hot-brewed  punch 
tempt  the  tourist  from  the  deck, 
although  the  ni^ht  has  closed  around, 
and  the  breeze  is  chill,  and  the  shriek 
of  some  startled  ocean-bird  sounds 
like  the  'cry  of  some  strong  swimmer 
in  his  agony.'  Over  the  momy  Firth, 
from  horizon  to  horizon,  the  northern 
heavens  gleam  with  the  glorv  of  the 
autumnal  stars,  until  in  the  east 
silently  breaks  the  pallid  radiance  of 
moonnse,  and  from  her  luminous 
tent  of  silver  clouds  steps  forth  in 
full-orbed  beauty,  the  Queen  of  Hea- 
ven and  the  Mistress  of  the  Sea ! 
Mellower  is  the  music  and  deeper  the 
harmonv  of  the  night-waves,  as  they 
sink  ana  swell  with  glimpsing  glitter 
in  the  moonbeams. 

The  landsman  need  not  expect  to 
enjoy  a  comfortable  sleep  in  the  con- 
fined berth  of  a  steamer.  He  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  lie  contentedly 
for  hours  listening  to  the  boom  and 
splash  of  the  padme-wheels,  the  voice 
of  the  captain  and  the  replying  shouip 
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of  the  steersman,  and  the  perpetual 
tramp  of  footsteps  overhead.  He  has 
lain  thus,  we  shall  suppose,  with 
commendable  resignation  until  the 
moon  has  long  withdrawn  her  pale 
radiance  before  the  stronger  light  of 
morning;  and  tired  nature  is  just 
beginning  to  drop  into  a  quiet,  dream- 
less doze,  when  ne  is  suddenly  roused 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  paddle-wheels, 
and  the  hollow  rushing  sound  of  escap- 
ing steam.  Hurrying  from  his  berth, 
and  staggering  up  the  cabin  stairs,  he 
finds  that  overnight  he  has  crossed 
the  Moray  Firth,  and  that  now  he  is 
swaying  up  and  aown  on  the  waters  of 
Wick  Bay.  The  morning  sun  is  veiled 
with  grey  vapoury  clouds ;  a  fresh 
breeze  is  blowing  from  seaward  ;  the 
long  waves  are  rolling  lazilv  into  the 
bay,  and  breaking  inta  white  foam 
along  the  precipitous  coast  The  last 
boats  of  the  herring-fleet,  heavily 
laden,  are  making  for  the  harbour, 
where  a  whole  forest  of  bare  masts 
mav  be  descried  closely  huddled  to- 
gether. High  rugged  cliffs  gird  on 
both  sides  the  longdangerous  &y,  and 
there  is  a  wild  pictiut^queness  in  the 
position  and  aspect  of  the  great  her- 
ring emporium  of  the  north.  To  the 
right  is  Wick  proper,  sloping  down 
from  the  heights  to  the  ^ge  of  the 
Wick  River,  where  a  wide  gap  or 
basin,  containing  also  the  harbour, 
separates  the  headlands.  To  the  left, 
on  the  high  groundsabove  the  harbour, 
and  following  the  sweep  of  the  bay, 
stands  Pulteneytown,  built,  for  the 
most  part,  within  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  from  the  savings  of  indus- 
trious ana  successful  fishermen.  The 
total  absence  of  trees,  and  the  formid- 
able front  presented  by  the  perpen- 
dicular clifis,  have  rather  a  repulsive 
effect  upon  strangers  from  the  south 
visiting  Wick  for  the  first  time  ;  but 
they  have  no  reason  to  complain  if 
the  state  of  the  bay  be  such  that  they 
can  land  from  the  steamer  in  little 
passenger- boats,  and  thus  escape  the 
delay  and  armoyance  of  being  carried 
round  to  Ackergillj  and  left  to  flounder 
landwards  over  shppery  rocks,  tangle, 
and  sea-weed- 

Should  the  tourist  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  friends  resident  in 
Wick  or  Pulteneytown,  h&  need  not 
expect  to  obtain  first-class  hotel  ac- 
commodation.   One  or  two  hostelries 


are,  however,  very  comfortable^  and  ht 
may  there  einoy  the  pleasure  c^  con- 
versing with  Prussian  traders  in  thdr 
native  tongue.  After  a  glorious  break- 
fast of  coffee,  hot  rolls,  and  heningi 
fresh  from  the  salt-water,  and  fM 
to  perfection,  he  must  feel  himself 
sumciently  stren^hened  for  a  ramUe 
over  the  town.  The  streets  of  Wi^ 
are  not  particularly  interesting,  and 
they  cannot  boast  of  any  arcfaitectonl 
grace.  The  best  of  them  lie  low  in  a 
confined  situation  :  some  are  narrow, 
old-fashioned,  and  irr^ularly  built; 
and  others  are  so  immoderately  8teq> 
that  one  expects  every  moment  to  w 
overwhelmed  by  a  nming  cataract  of 
stones.  The  principal  street^  contain- 
ing the  Court-house,  Bank,  Post-Offiee, 
and  Commercial  Hotel,  ent^v  from 
the  bridge  over  the  sluggish  river  tint 
separates  Wick  from  Pulteneytown. 
At  the  shop  windows  and  doors  aa 
omnium  gatherum  of  goods  is  dis- 
played, rangirig  from  fishermen's  sou*- 
westers  and  oil-cloth  jackets  to  many- 
coloured  flowers  and  ribbons  for  the 
thousands  of  girls  who  are  employed 
during  the  herring-season  at  the  har- 
bour curing-stands.  In  the  day-time, 
when  the  town  is  comparatively  de- 
serted, and  the  quays  alone  are  all 
life  and  activity,  the  main  stre^  it 
the  parade-ground  of  l^al  gentlemen, 
gig-lairds,  and  other  easy-going  pv- 
sons,  who  walk  leisurely  up  and  down, 
taking  pinches  of  snuff,  and  discuasing 
the  news  of  the  day,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
fishing.  A  few  of  the  streets  display 
a  mooerate  amount  of  cleanliness ;  but 
others  steam  with  such  a  variety  of 
fishing  odours  that  we  long  earnestly 
for  the  scavenger  to  be  abroad,  and 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  advertise  a 
lecture  on  Sanitary  Reform  in  the 
Temperance  Hall.  Crossing  tite 
bridge,  and  obtaining  a  view  of  tiie 
long,  level,  treeless  tract  of  coimtiy 
away  up  the  Water  of  Wick,  we  pro- 
ceed to  an  inspection  of  Pulteneytown. 
Sinclair  Terrace — a  somewhat  lengthy 
and  regular  row  of  substantial  houses 
— stands  on  a  high  embankment,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  Wick  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  At  the 
top  of  the  Terrace,  and  surrounded  by 
a  walled  enclosure,  is  situated  the 
Academy.  In  the  immediate  vidnitT 
of  this  building,  arid  ^v/i^/^|ispicuoitt 
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portion,  a  tall  poet  has  been  erected, 
which  dgnalfi  to  the  inhabitants  when 
a  steamer  is  in  the  bay  by  a  black  ball 
bemg  hoisted  to  the  'head  of  the  pole.' 
The  Pultengrtown  streets,  unlike 
those  of  old  Wick,  deserve  honourable 
mention  for  their  respectable  breadth, 
and  then:  methodical  arrangement 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  there  is  a 
large  square  which^  were  it  improved 
to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
would  fOTm  a  splendid  market-place 
or  gathering-ground  for  the  inhabi- 
tants on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  from 
J.  R  Chough  or  Brownlow  North.  In 
aome  parts  of  Pulteneytown,  no  less 
urgently  than  in  WicK,  the  need  of 
sanitary  reform  is  apparent  to  more 
senses  than  one.  Breadalbane  Ter- 
race is  specially  famous  for  filthiness. 
Many  housewives  seem  to  entertain 
so  hi2h  an  opinion  of  the  herrings, 
that  tney  cannot  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  remove  the  remains  from  their 
thresholds.  Were  it  not  for  the  sea- 
l»ee2e  rising  up  freshly  from  the  bay, 
and  driving  off  all  unhealthy  exhala- 
tions, fever  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
constant  inmate  of  numerous  dwell- 
ings. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
▼e  descend  from  the  heights  to  the 
harbour  and  the  quays-— the  great  cen- 
tres of  attraction  at  this  season.  Here 
the  scene  is  one  of  the  most  animated 
description.  The  curing  operations  for 
the  day  are  finish^  ;  tne  fishing-boats 
have  cleared  out  their  last  night's 
hawl;  and  all  hands  are  at  work, 
hosfly  preparing  for  another  attack 
2P<ni  the  *  migh^  army  of  the  herring.* 
The  fleet  consists  of  1100  boats,*  in- 
coding  those  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  on  the  Wick  side ;  and  so  closely 
Mcthey  iammed  together  in  the  con- 
fined harbour,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
nUe  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  water. 
Thtte  is  scarcely  breathing-room  for 
fte  Prussian  and  Norwegian  vessels 
lybig  alongside  the  quays.  These 
1100  boats  are  manned  by  6600  men 
«ttd  boys,  the  greater  number  of 
rtom  belong  to  Lewis^  Skye,  Harris, 
nd  other  Hebridean  islands,  to  Ork- 
BQT  and  Shetland,  and  the  west 
wdaod  parishes  of  Ross  and  Suther- 
jm.  The  boy  who.  in  many  cases, 
"•*i  one  of  a  boat  s  crew,  seems  to 


^TiWi  was  tbe  number  of  Ust  year.     In     ^^^^  *"   ""»^ 
nlltlMv  1060  boats,  and  964  in  1855.  short-gOWns, 


be  taken  as  much  for  early  initiation 
into  the  trade,  as  for  an/ assistance 
he  may  be  able  to  give.  He  provides 
hunself  with  a  hand-net,  and  is  allowed 
to  catch  any  fish  that  may  fall  over 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  when  the  nets 
are  being  hauled  ;  and  this,  poor  fel- 
low, is  all  the  compensation  he  re- 
ceives for  doing  du^  when  occasion 
requires.  Here,  then,  is  a  goodly  fleet 
and  a  goodly  host— a  host  equal  to  six 
regiments  of  the  line,  each  with  its 
full  complement  of  one  thousand  able- 
bodied  men,  and  a  half  regiment  be- 
sides of  burly  boys.  Strong  stalwart 
fellows  are  many  of  these  fishermen 
in  their  long-boots  and  sou'-westers ; 
and  the  islanders,  short,  thick-set, 
and  weather-bronzed,  seem  capable  of 
undergoing  any  amount  of  fatigue, 
and  &rd  work  they  certainly  have 
during  the  whole  of  the  herring  sea- 
son. Not  the  least  laborious  part  of 
their  daily  duly  is  the  process  of 
working  the  boats  out  of  the  harboiu*, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  excessively  nar- 
row. But  however  arduous  and  diffi- 
cult the  task  ma^  be  to  the  fishermen, 
it  is  a  very  exciting  and  frequently 
ludicrous  scene  to  the  beholders.  On 
come  the  boats,  pushed  by  long  poles, 
propelled  in  every  possible  way,  crush- 
mg  their  sides  together,  knocking  and 
bumping  amid  loud  shoutings,  storm- 
ful  oaths  and  maledictions  muttered  in 
Gaelia  Sometimes  two  or  three  boats 
are  forced  on  sideways  to  the  mouth 
of  the  harbour,  blocking  up  the  pas- 
sage and  making  confusion  worse 
confounded,  and  then  there  are  louder 
exclamations,  and  hoarser  ^tturals. 
Time  is  money,  and  the  one  imperious 
desire  of  each  master,  who  is  generally 
besides  the  owner.of  the  boat,  is  to  get 
out  to  the  open  bay,  hoist  safl,  and  oft* 
to  seaward  before  the  brisk  land-breeze. 
Above  all  this  tumult  and  commotion 
at  the  harbour-mouth  stands  an  an- 
cient half-witted  islander,  with  a  small 
parcel  of  ribbon-wreathed  sticks  under 
nis  left  arm,  in  lieu  of  bagpipes,  chinn- 
ing what  we  suppose  to  1)k3  a  Guelic 
song,  wishing  the  fishermen  suocess, 
and  a  safe  return  in  the  morning. 
When  the  boats  are  well  cleared  out, 
we  again  ascend  the  heights,  now 
lined  with  a  gazing  crowd  of  sagacious- 
looking  townsmen,  handsome  cirls  at- 
tired in  black  petticoats  and  white 
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and  a  few  foreigners  intermingled  with 
a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  elegant  young 
ladies  of  Wick  and  Pulteneytown.  The 
bay  presents  a  most  picturesque  ap- 
pearance, covered  with  the  herring- 
fleet.  All  sounds  of  clamour  and  discord 
have  ceased,  and  the  boats,  no  longer 
crushed  closely  together,  are  sliding 
rapidly  out  to  sea  with  hoisted  sails, 
flinging  the  water  in  foaming  and  rip- 
pling music  from  their  prows,  and 
leavmg  long  glassy  wakes  behind. 
They  difiuse  themselves  abroad  as 
they  leave  the  bay,  and  although 
they  generally  steer  in  one  direction, 
where  the  herring  are  known  or  sup- 
posed to  be,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
dili'erent  portions  of  the  fleet  to  sail 
in  opposite  directions.  The  boats 
that  were  fortunate  enough  to  leave 
the  harbour  first,  are  already  mere 
specks  on  the  orange-tinted  horizon, 
and  they  will  probably  proceed  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles  before  casting 
their  nets.  An  oily  gleam  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  in  favourable 
weather,  is  one  sign  by  which  the 
fishermen  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  the  herring- shoaL  Some  of  the 
more  exprienced  masters,  who  have 
fished  along  the  Caithness  coast  for 
many  seasons,  seem  to  understand  so 
thoroughly  the  submarine  tactics  of 
the  herring,  that  they  steer  at  once  to 
the  proper  place,  and  return  laden 
with  miraculous  draughts.  The  value 
of  the  property  now  afloat  on  the 
ocean,  off  this  northern  port,  is  very 
considerable ;  greater,  we  suspect, 
than  most  hemng-eaters  are  apt  to 
conceive.  The  cost  of  each  boat,  with 
nets  and  appurtenances  complete, 
amounts  to  not  less  than  <£150.  The 
netting  of  the  whole  fleet,  if  lineally 
extended,  would  stretch  from  the 
Pentland  Firth  to  the  English  Chan- 
nel We  may  estimate  the  value  of 
the  1100  boats,  with  all  their  nets 
and  necessary  gear,  at  ^165,000.  No 
small  outlav  of  capital,  it  thus  ap- 
})ears,  has  been  necessarv  to  furnish 
forth  the  great  northern  nerring-fleet 
And  then,  all  that  valuable  property, 
and  the  infinitely  more  valuable  lives 
of  hardy  men,  many  of  them  the 
fathers  of  families,  float  on  a  treach- 
erous seiL  off  a  wild  ship-shattering 
coast,  and  with  no  harbour  of  refuge 
to  shelter  the  fleet  flying  before  the 
sudden  storm.    The  spectator  on  the 


heights  may  sometimes  be  surprisetl 
to  see  many  of  the  boats  returmng  to 
the  harbour  a  few  hours  after  uiev 
have  left,  when  there  is  only  a  brisk 
breeze  on  the  bay,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  does  not  seem  to  him  to 
forebode  a  stiff  blast  and  a  tossing 
ocean.  But  long  experience,  and  dire 
calamities,  have  made  these  northern 
fishermen  sagacious  interpreters  of 
the  sky-signs ;  they  can  see  the  dreaded 
shadow,  ere  the  storm-cloud  lowers; 
they  can  hear  that  low  premonitory 
moan  of  the  deep,  which  recalls  to 
their  hearts  scenes  of  terror,  lamenta- 
tion, and  woe.  The  harbour  entrance 
is  so  difiicult  of  access  when  autumnal 
south-easterly  storms  arise  suddenly 
overnight,  that  the  boats  running  h^ 
fore  the  wind  are  almost  certain  to 
be  dashed  against  the  cliffs,  or  over- 
whelmed by  the  waves,  that  break 
roaring  into  great  white  sheets  of 
foam  over  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wick  river.  SoEU-oely  a  season 
passes  without  some  terrible  calamity 
occurring,  which  desolates  households, 
and  depresses  the  spirits  of  the  fisher- 
men. In  1848,  during  a  storm  firom 
the  south-east,  the  bc^ts  ran  for  the 
harbour,  and  thirty-seven  men  pe- 
rished in  attempting  to  effect  an  en- 
trance. Last  season  six  shared  a 
similar  fate,  and  many  more  would 
have  found  a  watery  grave  had  the 
whole  fleet  been  out  at  sea.  These 
calamities  could,  to  a  great  extent,  he 
prevented,  by  tne  formation  of  a  re- 
luge-harbour  at  Wick,  and  we  can- 
not but  express  surprise  and  regret, 
that  Government  shoidd  be  so  long  in 
coming  to  a  decision  in  the  matter, 
when  every  season  the  lives  of  hardy 
men  are  imperilled,  and  an  important 
branch  of  national  trade  is  materiallr 
iigured  by  the  want  of  adequate  shel- 
ter. Along  the  whole  Caithness  ccnst, 
from  Duncansbay  Head  to  the  Ord, 
there  is  not  a  single  place  of  safety  to 
which  the  fishing-boats  can  run  when 
overtaken  by  those  terrible  tempesto 
that  so  frequently  burst  over  the 
northern  shores  of  Scotland.  Captains 
Washington,  Sullivan,  and  Vetch, 
in  their  valuable  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Commons'  Harbour  of  Re- . 
fuge  Committee,  conclusively  showed 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  immedi- 
ate erection  of  a  refu^harbour  at 
Wick,  a  harbour   which  would  not 
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<nihr  shelter  the  Caithness  herring-fleet, 
and  give  a  new  impetus  to  the  north- 
am  fisheries,  but  aiford  protection  be- 
sides to  one  hundred  miles  of  sea- 
board and  all  the  ve^^Is  that  pass 
to  and  from  the  perilous  Pentmnd 
Kith.* 

The  proroerity  of  all  the  different 
Iffandies  of  trade  in  Wick,  is  so  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  success  of 
the  herring  fishing,  that  the  return  of 
the  boats  m  the  morning  is  watched 
by  multitudes  with  eager  interest, 
aikl  during  unfavourable  weather, 
with  much  anxiety.  By  the  appear- 
ance of  the  boats,  glidine  briskly  into 
the  bay.  or  lying  low  in  the  water,  and 
sailing  heavily,  they  can  tell  at  a  con- 
sidemble  distance  whether  the  catch 
has  been  ^reat  or  small.  The  thou- 
sands of  girls  who  are  employed  by 
the  carers  in  the  gutting,  salting,  and 
barrehng  departments,  are  not  the 
least  interested  spectators  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  fleet  *  How  many  crans  ? ' 
'  What's  the  average  V  *  Any  good 
shots  f  these  are  the  usual  morning 
questions  and  salutations  amons  afl 
dasses.  Rising  betimes,  and  bolting 
an  early  breakfast,  the  visitor  should 
hurry  off"  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
harlxmr.  Here  again  all  is  animation 
and  activity.  The  boats  once  more 
are  jammed  closely  together,  and  the 
pw«88  of  unlading  has  begun.  The 
herrings  are  shovelled  into  cran- 
measure  baskets,  which  are  hoisted 
UD  as  soon  as  filled,  and  emptied  with 
all  despatch  into  the  great  curing 
troughs  that  are  planted  around  the 
qnaya.  There  are  about  110  curers, 
wme  of  whom  reside  in  Stomoway, 
Rothesay,  Dundee,  Cork,  Liverpool, 
and  other  distant  places.  Each  curer 
employs  a  certain  number  of  boats, 
▼amng  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
trade  and  his  resourcea  The  masters, 
or  owners  of  the  boats — who  hire 
their  men  for  the  season,  at  wages 
nfflning  from  M  to  £9,  exclusive  of 
board  and  lodgings— receive  from  the 
curers  so  much  per  cian,  according  to 
mutual  agreement,  averaging  of  Tate 
years  from  twelve  to  twenty-three 
ihillingB.    The  owners  are  bound  to 

*  The  whole  question  of  a  Refuge-harbour 
•*  Wick  has  been  Tery  fully  ana  ably  ex- 
pounded by  the  Editor  of  the  Northern  En- 
»?«»,  in  a  long  letter  addressed  to  the  Chair- 
'nsnof  the  Harbour  of  Refage  Committee. 


fish  for  seven  weeks,  or  until  they 
shall  deliver  two  hundred  crans,  after 
which  they  are  at  liberty  to  fish  on 
their  own  fiooky  and  to  dispose  of  their 
cargoes  as  they  choose.  Only  a  few 
boats,  however,  yearly  fish  their  com- 
plement, and  the  more  industrious 
masters,  after  the  herring  season  is 
over,  betake  themselves  to  haddock 
and  cod  fishing,  for  which  they  have 
always  a  ready  and  good  market, 
Wick  bein^  one  of  the  northern  ports 
that  supplies  the  south  largely  with 
the  famous  *  Finnan  Haddocks,'  so 
aj^reeable  to  the  morning  palates  of  all 
nght-minded  men.  The  ousiness  and 
profits  of 'the  herring  curers  fluctuate 
according  to  the  catch  and  price  of  the 
green  fish,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
market  price  for  the  cured.  The  her- 
rings are  generally  sold  on  the  spot  to 
foreign  buyers,  or  their  agents,  al- 
though some  of  the  larger  curers  con- 
sign for  sale  on  commission.  This 
mode  of  transaction  is  attended  with 
more  risk,  but  greater  profits  are  pro- 
bably realized.  In  curing,  as  in  all 
departments  of  trade,  different  men 
have  different  success.  While  one 
curer  may  barely  clear  his  way,  an- 
other will  net  two  or  three  thousand 
pounds.  On  the  whole,  however,  when 
the  season  has  been  anything  favour- 
able, a  fair  return  is  realized  for  the 
capital  and  time  employed ;  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  curers  have 
that  jolly  appearance,  and  well-to-do, 
self-satisfied  air,  which  speak  plainly 
enough  of  prosperity  and  domestic 
comfort. 

The  crowds  of  young  women,  niun- 
bering  between  four  and  five  thousand, 
hard  at  workaround  theciuing-troughs, 
never  fail,  of  coiui»e,  to  attract  the  at- 
tention, and  excite  the  interest  of  the 
visitor.  On  the  previous  evening  he 
may  have  admired  their  handsome 
persons,  dressed  and  set  out  with 
scrupulous  care,  their  well-developed 
busts,  their  clear  smiling  eyes,  varying 
ftt)m  blackest  black  to  oluest  blue, 
their  round  cheeks,  ruddy  with  health, 
and  their  hair  braided  and  oiled  to 
perfection,  and  adorned  behind  with 
streaming  'flirts.'  But  behold  the 
buxom  beauties  gathered  around  the 
curing  depdts,  and  sigh,  '  Ah !  for  the 
change  'twixt  Then  and  Now.*  They 
have  doffed  all  their  bravery,  and 
donned,  instead,  the  coarsest  attire— r 
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ancient  wrappers,  primeval  petticoats, 
oil-cloth  cover-all  aprons,  with  dirty 
'  mutches  *  or  napkins  tied  under  their 
chins,  for  head  gear.  With  remarkable 
rapidity  and  dexteritv,  with  one  in- 
cision and  slit  of  the  knife,  they  clear 
out  the  herring,  and  toss  them  into 
baskets,  dotting  their  hands,  arms, 
and  garments,  and  bespattering  their 
faces  with  the  blood  and  entrails  of 
the  fish.    They  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  female  French  revolutionists, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  some  fear- 
ful wholesale  massacre  of  innocents. 
Horrible  as  their  condition  is  while 
thus  engaged,  and  surrounded  towards 
noon  by  the  most  sickening  of  all 
imaginable  smells,  they  seem  perfectly 
contented  and  happy,  and  jibe,  joke, 
chat  and  laugh  as  merrily  as  reai)er8 
on  the  harvest-field.    No  sooner  is  a 
basket  filled  with  gutted  fish^  than 
away  two  of  them  rush  with  it,  fast 
and  furious,  up  the  lanes  of  barrels 
that  are  piled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  each  curing-trough,  dispose  of  its 
contents,  and  back  aeain  to  work  with 
renewed  vigour.    The  herring,  thus 
rapidlv  conveyed  from  the  troughs, 
are  salted  with  equal  alacrity  by  other 
women  employed  for  the  purpose,  and 
arranged,  with  scientific  precision,  like 
nothing  else  but  herring  in  a  barrel 
The  women  are  paid  according  to  the 
number  of  crans  they  are  able  to  ciure, 
and  this  accounts  both  for  the  eager 
rivahy  they  displav,  and  for  the  hot 
haste  with  which  tney  carry  on  their 
operations.    When  the  labours  of  the 
day  are  finished  they  shuffle  off  their 
mortal  coil  of  bespattered  gannents 
before  leaving  the  quays,  and  put  on 
their  intermediate   attire   of  white 
short-gowns    and    black    petticoats. 
There  are  no  robing-rooms  where  this 
very  agreeable  change  of  dress  can  be 
effectea  unseen.    Some  of  the  more 
modest  retire  to  sheltered  comers; 
but  bolder  maidens,  less  scrupulous 
about  dispkying  their  bosoms^  full- 
blown charms,  perch  themselves  un- 
concernedly on  the  tops  of  barrels, 
and  there  clothe  themselves  at  leisure, 
exchanging  banters,  it  may  be^ith 
young  fishermen  and  coopers.    When 
so  many  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes  are  gathered  together  in 
one  locality  during  the  herring-season, 
there  is  no  end,  of  course,  to  sweet- 
hearting,  and  intercourse  frequently 


of  a  more  questionable  kind.    The 
population  of  Wick  and   Pnlteo^- 
town  is  almost  doubled  throu^MNU 
the  six  or  seven  weeks  of  the  fistung* 
and   the   accommodation     that  the 
strangers  receive  is  not  of  the  most 
ample  description.     From  eig^t  to 
twelve  people  may  be  found  huddled 
together  in  one  apartment.    On  Sa- 
turday and  Sabbatn  nights,  and  donqg 
stormy  weather  when  the  boats  are 
not  out,  men  and  women,   in  some 
cases,  promiscuously  share  the  wm 
roouL    Lofts  are  also  used  as  skeinng 
apartments— the   females    occupyu^ 
one  end  and  the  males  another.    Ilus 
huddling  together— which  cannot  in- 
deed be  avoided,  until  model  lod^og- 
houses  of  a  very  extensive  descripdoD 
are  erected— is  prejudicial  in  a  nigh 
degree  to  the  interests  of  morah^. 
Large  numbers  of  the  young  women 
come  from  all  parts   of  CaitlmesB, 
Sutherland,  and  Koss,  and  also  from 
the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides,  aod 
removed  as  the^  are  for  the  time  £rom 
parental  supermtendence,  and  misg- 
ling  with  men  whose  manners  and 
morals  are  not  of  the  most  refined 
description,  the  great  wonder  is  ihii 
so     few     comparatively    lose    that 
maidenly  modesty  which  is  one  of 
the  surest  safeguards  of  virtue:   k 
large  portion  of  their  eaminffl^  during 
the  season  goes  for  dress.     They  are 
immoderate^  fond  of  finery  and  of 
the  newest  fashions,  and  people  from 
the  south,  unprepared  for  the  displayt 
behold  the  goodly  show  wiUi  unmin- 
sled  astonishment    The  WicJc  ladies 
find  it  no  eas^  matter  to  keep  up  with 
the  herring-g;irls,  and  frequently  reagn 
the  contest  in  despair.    On  Sabbi^ 
especially  these  merry  maidens  come 
out  in  full  bloom,  as  if  attired  for  a 
city-promenade,  with  extensive  8kirt^ 
parasols,  coquettish  little  bonnets,  and 
fluttering  ribbons.    The  young  fisher- 
men, poor  fellows,  even  when  clad  in 
their  oest  suit  of  Sunday  blue,  and 
looking  as  brisk  as  possible  with  their 
rough  locks  combed,  and  their  rough 
£aces  scrubbed,  are  naif  ashamed  and 
afraid  to  pull  up  with  the  girls  when 
the^  thus  appear  in  state  with  aU 
theu-  sails  set  and  colours  flying. 

But  we  must  meanwhile  leave  the 
girls  alone,  and  return  ajjun,  for  i 
inoment,  to  the  herrings.  When  the  en- 
tire process  of  shovelling,  cleaning  salt- 
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rag.  and  barreling  is  completed,  they 
ODderoo  a  thorough  final  inspection 
bcforeoeing  closed  up,  crown-branded, 
ihipped,  and  ready  for  export  The 
subject  of  the  crown-brand  nas  created 
90016  warm  discussions  in  the  north. 
It  is  the  only  effectual  guarantee  to 
home  and  foreign  traders  that  the 
herring  are  in  good  conditiwL  and 
have  been  thoroughly  inspectea  Dre- 
▼iowtoexportation.  Were  it  abolished 
the  larger  curers  would  obtain  a  mono- 
poly of  the  herring-trade,  and  men 
with  less  means  at  their  command 
wodd  be  driven  from  the  field.  Self- 
interest  IB  the  moving  i)rinciple  with 
those  who  plead  for  its  abolition. 
The  herrinss  are  shipped  to  Stettin, 
Hambuiig,  Naumburg,  Dantzic.  and  to 
a  namber  of  English  and  Irish  ports. 
Were  it  not  for  the  Germans,  who 
devour  the  Wick  fish  with  great  gusto 
and  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  nor- 
thern fishing  would  never  have  at- 
tained its  present  prosperous  condition. 
Their  greatest  philologists  and  philo- 
sophers are  not  ashamed  to  exclaim. 
Hke  the  daring  sceptic  in  'Thomdale, 
'I— Baron  von  Seckendorf — lived  in 
a  grrct  on  a  herring.' 

From  (he  herring-trade  springs  more 
or  less  directly  all  the  general  trade  of 
Wick.  Norwegian  vessels,  number- 
ing from  80  to  100  annually,  arrive 
with  billet-wood,  which  is  cut  down 
into  staves  for  barrels  chiefly  at  the 
extensive  steam-mills  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Davidson.  The  shrill  engine- 
whistle  of  these  mills,  we  may  remark 
in  passing,  serves  the  purpose  of  a  bell, 
at  their  meal-hours  to  au  the  coopers 
and  mechanics  on  both  sides  of  the 
water.  About  five  hundred  coopers 
are  employed  in  converting  these  Nor- 
wegian timber-staves  into  barrels. 
Hoops,  both  for  barrels  and  petticoats, 
require  also  to  be  imported,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  articles,  among 
which  we  may  mention  salt  fof  the 
herring;  twine,  cutch,  and  cork  for 
njaldnj,  barking,  and  buoying  nets  : 
doth  for  sails ;  and  wood,  iron,  ana 
tw  for  constructing  and  repairing 
fishing-boats.  The  trading-vessels, 
often  in  considerable  nummrs,  dis- 
charging their  cargoes  at  the  quays, 
^  nding  and  tacking  about  in  the 
hay,  give  a  lively  and  prosperous 
appearance  to  this  northern  port. 
All  the  fields,  to  a  considerable  dis- 


tance around  Wick  and  Pulteneytown, 
are  covered,  especially  towards  the 
close  of  the  week,  with  the  nets  spread 
out  to  dry.  A  boat's  net-ground  for 
the  season  costs  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  shillings.  The  fields  thus  black- 
ened look  trom  a  distance  like  newly- 
ploughed  land-  The  fishermen  seem 
rather  to  enjoy  the  spreadinaj  out  of 
the  nets  as  a  change  and  relaxation 
fix)m  their  night-labours  at  sea.  When 
they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage 
their  time,  or  occupy  their  attention 
ashore,  they  lounge  about  the  comer 
of  the  streets,  smoking  pipes  black  as 
Erebus,  and  squirting  out  tobacco- 
juice,  or  lie  in  groups  on  the  headlands 
with  their  chins  pillowed  in  their  great 
rough  hands.  IVlany  of  these  lounging, 
sitting,  and  reclining  groups  would 
make  capital  studies  for  the  painter. 
He  would  find  contrasts  sufiiciently 
striking  in  juxtaposition— ancient 
mariners  and  green  hands,  sagacious, 
weather-beaten  visages,  and  dull  brows 
overhung  with  shae^,  unkempt  masses 
of  hair  ;  nor  couldhe  fail  to  neighten 
the  effect  of  his  picture  by  introducing 
one  of  the  northern  damsels  in  her 
semi-white,  semi-black  attire,  with 
rosy  cheek  and  smiling  lip,  and  bonnily 
blinking  eye.  On  Saturday  evenings 
the  fishermen  and  ^rls  nock  from 
tdl  quarters  to  the  pnncipal  streets  of 
Wick,  and  block  up  the  thoroughfares. 
They  are  jammea  together  in  thou- 
sands, as  closely  as  the  boats  in  the 
harbour.  On  the  last  Saturday  night 
of  the  fishing-season  in  particular  the 
crowd  is  immense,  and  it  requires 
no  small  amount  of  exertion  to  wedge 
one's-self  through  the  compact  mass. 
The  shops  are  besieged  by  both  sexes 
making  purchases  of  all  conceivable 
articles,  from  razors  to  ribbons,  before 
returning  to  their  dL^tant  homes. 
Moses  Jacob,  spouting  from  his 
rostrum  with  great  volubility,  is 
driving  the  most  flourishing  trade 
outside.  Pressing  around  his  stall, 
the  fishermen  listen  with  open- 
mouthed  astonishment  to  the  rapid 
declamation  of  the  little  swarthy 
huckster,  and  they  cannot  resist  his 
urgent  ap|)eals  to  possess  themselves 
of  family-bibles,  old  books,  and  cutlery 
of  every  description.  A  little  beyond 
the  place  where  this  wandering  Jew 
disposes  of  his  wares,  a  caravan  is 
stationed,  making  known  its  P^[^Wf  p 
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by  a  flouriBh  of  trumpets  at  intervals, 
and   the  beat  of  a    broken-winded 
druuL    On  the  stage  appears  a  long- 
haired, lank-faced,  seedy-looking  gen- 
tleman, describing  all   the  wonders 
that  may  and  may  not  be  seen  within 
for  the  small  charge  of  twopence — an 
Amazon  and  a  dwarf  a  boa-constrictor 
in  a  bottle,  *and  other  hanimals  the 
most  magnificent  and  truly  di^justful 
in  the  whole  universe.'    A  young  lady 
of  considerable  proportions,  and  spar- 
ingly attired  in  tinsel  garments,  whom 
we  take  to  be  the  Amazon,  moves 
backwards  and  forwards  and  puts  on 
the  most  bewitching  airs  to  tempt  the 
fishermen  inside.    The  islanders,  who 
seldom  see  such  wondrous  spectacles, 
survey  this   apparition   with    silent 
astonishment,    not   unminried   with 
awe.     This  last  great  nignt  of  the 
season  is  cenerally  wound  up  with 
some  drinking,  and  a  few  brawls ; 
but  as  the  policemen  in  Wick  are  the 
bailies,  who  have  the  wisdom  to  keep 
themselves  snug  within  doors,    the 
number  of  street  rows  is  compara- 
tively small    The  fishermen,  in  fact, 
conduct  themselves  during  tne  whole 
season    with   remarkable   propriety. 
They  set  an  example  which  might  be 
followed  advantageously  by  the  coopers 
and  mechanics  of  Wick.    Three  thou- 
sand of  them  regiilarly  attend  the 
ministrations  of  a  Free  Church  clergy- 
man who  officiates  in  Gktelic  in  the 
open  air  on  Sundays,  and  others  repair 
to  the  different   places  of  worship 
which  are  generally  well-filled  while 
the  fishing  lasts.    The  inhabitants  of 
Wick  and  Pulteney  are  great  church- 
going   people,    and  the   appearance 
among  these  of  a  noted  preacher  from 
the  south  is  quite  an  event.    His  arri- 
val by  the  steamer  is  duly  chronicled 
in  the  Northern  Ensiqn&nd  the  John 
o*  Groat  Journal— me  radical  and 
liberal-conservative  newspapers  of  the 
place — and  from  the  crowos  tnat  gather 
to  hear  him  preach,  he  may  imagine 
himself  to  be  a  second  Whitefield, 
or  a    greater   than   Spuigeon.     On 
special  occasions,   and  at  the  com- 
munion-seasons  it   is   not    unusual 
for  the  preparatory  meetings  of  one 
or  more  sects  to  last  long  past  mid- 
night 

The  favourite  walk  both  of  the 
townspeople  and  of  strangers  is  along 
the  headlands  beyond  Piuteneytown, 


leading  in  a  south-weeterly  directxan 
to  the  Old  Man  of  Wick.    The  Old 
Man  is  the  grim  ruined  remnant  *af 
an  ancient  castle,'  situated  on  a  nantnr 
promontory  of  perpendicular  clifiB  be- 
tween two  *  goes '  or  gigantic  gaps  ii 
the  rocks,    where   the    waves   ever 
plunse  and  boom  with  hollow  sepul- 
chrafsound.    Further  on  there  is  an- 
other *  goe '  of  still  larger  dimensic^ii, 
the  favourite  haunt  of  sea-fowL  There 
the  huge  cliffs  have  been  shattered 
into  many  strange  shapes,  and  scolp- 
tured  by  the  winds  and  waves.    One 
narrow  arch  of  prodigious  height  it 
worthy  of  special  ob^rvation ;  and 
great  solitary  pillars  or  *  stacks '  riie 
Bke  the  ruins  of  some  colossal  temple 
from  the  foaming  waters.    TerriWe  in 
its  majesty  is  the  storm  raging  along 
that  wild  coast  of  cloven  di&    F» 
as  the  eye  can  stretch  rolls  and  roan 
one  Niagara  of  boiling  foam.     The 
great  waves  come  rolling  in  ridge  after 
ridge,  shaking  the  *  noddine  horror'  of 
their  crests,  and  smiting  Uie  scarred 
foreheads  of  the  rocks.     Oat  at  sea 
the  billows  rise  and  rear  like  wounded 
war-steeds,  and  plunge  into  the  depths 
only  to  rise  ana  rear  a^ain.    When 
the   beaked    promontories    jut    out 
farthest  from  the  shore,  the  waves 
strike  with  a  heavier  thunder-shock, 
and  white  pillars  of  cloudy^  spray  riw 
high  into  the  air.    As  if  in  mockeir 
of  the  demoniac  sea,  wallowing  and 
foaming  in  an  agony  of  wrath,  the 
sun  shoots  out  transient    shafts  of 
light  through  the  rents  of  ruin  in  the 
clouds,  weaving  an  iris  amid  the  tooi- 
injy;   spray,  and    shedding    a   glossjr 
^hmmer  upon  the  black  billows.    It 
IS  '  horribly  beautiful'  —the  smile  of 
heaven  falling  down  upon  the  itmmd 
ocean  of  deep  helL    That  wild  bleak 
coast,  touched  here  and  there  with 
stormy  sim-gleams— those  leagues  of 
foam— that  torrent  ocean— that  soofwl- 
ing  sky;— what  a  scene    for   swae 
mighty  painter  in  love  with  desola- 
tion and  death— one  who,  in  the  lan- 
guage  of   Shelley,    could    'dip   his 
pencil  in  the  gloom  of  eartiiquake 
and  eclipse  f 

The  tourist  must  not  forget  to  visit 
John  o'Groat's  House,  or  the  nip- 
posed  sit^  of  that  vanished  budlding. 
The  road-  after  leaving  Wick,  swe^ 
around  the  extensive  Bay  of  Aito- 
gill,  which  is  sheltered  from  south- 
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easterly  storms  by  the  great  towering 
rocky  promontory  of  Noss  Head  On 
the  seaward  summit  of  this  promon- 
tory stands  the  lofty  No8s  lignthouse, 
one  of  the  strongest  and  best  in  the 
^ngdom.  It  will  well  repay  inspec- 
tion. It  commands  a  magnificent, 
far-stretching  view  of  land  and  sea. 
Seen  through  its  red-stained  windows, 
the  green  rolling  waves  of  Ackergill 
Bay  are  changed  into  the  blackness  of 
darkness ;  the  surf  breaks  along  the 
shore  in  flickering  flame :  the  coast 
seems  one  solid  mass  or  'still  red 
fire,-*  and  the  white  gulls  wavering 
orer  the  black  billows  are  transformed 
mto  wineed  splendours.  The  old 
strongholds  of  Ackergill,  Gimigoe,  and 
Castle  Sinclair  impart  a  picturesque 
character  to  the  scenery  around  the 
bay.  Ackergill  Tower,  still  habitable, 
stands  on  a  rock  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  highest  water-mark.  It  is  sixty- 
five  feet  in  height,  and  its  arched 
storeys  are  of  great  solidity  and  thick- 
ness. Crossing  Wester  Water,  which 
rans  a  brief  course  from  Loch  Wester 
to  the  bay,  the  road  stretches  away 
nwthwaros,  and  after  passing  the  vil- 
lages of  Stair  and  Keiss,  traverses  a 
long  upland  tract  of  dreary  moorland. 
The  miserable  huts,  half  stone,  half 
turf,  scattered  by  the  roadside,  would 
throw  Mn  Ruskin  into  convulsion- 
fits.  Indian  wigwams  and  Hottentot 
kraals  are  palaces  compared  with  the 
Caithness  huts.  One  hovel  we  entered 
serred  the  double  purpose  of  a  cow- 
house and  a  human  habitation.  A 
low  board,  meant  for  a  partition,  se- 
pwated  crummie  from  a  cradled  in- 
»nt !  After  reaching  the  land's-end 
hostelrie  of  Huna,  and  regaling  him- 
self with  oat-cakes,  cheese,  ana  pass- 
*Me  porter,  the  tourist  may  proceed 
to  stroll  along  the  shell-banks  of  the 
Poitland  Firth,  searching  for  the  site 
of  John  o'Groat's  House.  John  was 
» Dutchman  who  settled  there,  it  is 
»id,  about  the  banning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  'house  that 
Jack  built '  was  octagonal  in  form, 
with  a  door  on  each  side,  so  that  all 
^Tiestions  of  precedency,  on  the  part 
of  the  inmates,  were  completely  set 
*t  rest  by  John's  device.  The  man 
niost  have  had  a  dash  of  poetry  in 
h»  heart  who  could  choose  such  a 
Jrtoation  for  his  dwelling-place.  He 
has  had  his  reward.  His  house  still 
Vou  XXVII. 


stands  on  the  maps,  and  receives 
frequent  honourable  mention ;  the 
beautiful  little  shells  strewn  thickly 
on  the  shore  are  called  *  Groat ies,' 
and  John  is  remembered  to  this  day 
in  children's  rhymes.  It  will  be  long 
before  we  forget  our  last  visit  to  the 
coast  of  the  Pentland  Firth.  The 
waters — usually  so  troubled  and  wild 
with  the  Atlantic  tide,  rushing 
through  the  narrow  channel  between 
the  mainland  and  the  Orkneys,  at 
the  rapid  rate  of  ten  knots— were 
rising  and  sinking  in  peaceful  motion, 
and  making  music  with  the  enamelled 
shells  on  the  shore.  A  rich  autumnal 
haze  floated  along  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  the  coast,  so  bleak  in  the  day  of 
storm,  smiled  like  the  shores  of  the 
Grecian  isles.  Stroma  and  the  Orkney 
Islands  lay  upon  the  shimmering  sea, 
calm  as  the  Hesperides,  and  the  high 
headlands  of  Hoy  shone  like  beacons 
in  the  sunlight  Not  always  stem, 
not  always  desolate  are  these  our 
Scottish  shores.  Wherever  the  blue 
heaven  bends  there  is  beauty ;  where- 
ever  the  sun  smiles  the  sterner  rocks 
relate  into  an  answering  smile.  Then 
evening  came  with  the  crescent-moon, 
and  elder  night  with  her  silent  host  of 
shining  ones— the  everlasting  stars. 
The  night-breeze  moaned  along  the 
northern  shore,  and  great  ships  out- 
ward and  homeward  bound  hove  into 
view  with  expanded  sails.  So  clear 
was  the  cloudless  air  that  there  seemed 
to  be  no  barrier  between  the  sail  and 
the  highest  heavens.  Orion,  the 
wandenng  Ulysses  of  the  sky,  saw 
his  armour  gleaming  in  the  mirror  of 
the  melancholy  mam,  and  far  on  the 
horizon  large  stars  hung  trembline 
over  the  sea.  The  waves  glimmered 
in  the  soft  faint  moonshine  with  a 
dancing  light,  and  at  intervals  as  the 
tide  swell^  onwards,  fell  with  a  sud- 
den shatter  and  sullen  plunge  amon^ 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks.  Over  all 
was  heard  that  mysterious  voice  of 
the  water- world—  that  mournful  mono- 
tone—that '-burden  of  the  desert  of 
the  sea.*  Night  and  the  sea !— twin 
weird  sisters— twin  symbols  of  immor- 
tal sorrow.  Solemn  are  the  thoughts 
that  in  such  an  hour  rise  in  the  soul 
to  the  sound  of  the  immemorial  ocean 
—profound  are  the  feelings  that  from 
all  the  round  of  space  flow  in  like  a 
flood  upon  the  heart 
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■     THE  LADY  AND  THE  SPANIEL& 

(A  modern  Pythagorean's  account  of  the  well-known  eDgraving 
from  the  picture  by  Sir  E.  Landseer,  RA.) 

BY  CUTHBEBT  BEDB,  a  A. 

Reading  a  sonnet  to  her  praise, 

And  lying  on  a  velvet  pillow ; 
The  sea  behind  her,  all  ablaze 

With  sunbeams  on  each  throbbing  billow  ; 

The  sky  as  pure  and  deep  a  blue 

As  Veronica's  modest  flower ; 
The  jess'mine  odours  sweeping  through 

The  open  lattice  of  her  bower ; 

Soft  curtains  dimming  those  hot  beams 

The  July  sim  is  fiercely  shedding ; 
The  while  the  drowse  of  mid-day  seems 

It's  lazy  languor  to  be  spreadmg, — 

Spreading  its  languor  over  all, — 
0*er  la3y,  lounging  and  luxurious, — 

0*er  lap-dogs,  cun'd  into  a  ball, 
Yet  wide  awake  with  aspect  curious. 

Three  spaniels,  well-bred,  sleek,  and  dear 
To  that  fair  maid  as  friends,  and/or  toys ; 

Kmg  Charles  lies  on  the  table,  near 
That  quaint  pincushion  like  a  tortoise. 

The  Blenheim  by  her  pillowed  head 

His  shinv,  satin  coat  is  sunning  ; 
And,  croucninff  on  his  velvet  bed. 

Keeps  watch  and  ward  with  eyes  of  cunning. 

But,  where  the  hyacinthine  veins, 
In  tiny  streanuets  vaguely  flowing — 

Like  marble  tinged  with  faint  blue  stains — 
Are,  on  her  bosom's  broad  map,  showing  : 

There,  looking  up  with  loving  eyes, 
And  resting  on  that  pleasant  pillow, 

Her  pet  of  pets  securely  lies. 
His  hark  upon  her  bosom's  billow. 

A  sight  that  tempts  us  to  revive 
That  curious  creed  of  old-world  teaching. 

Could  we  be  certain  to  arrive 
At  something  better  than  mere  preaching,— 

At  something  more  than  empty  terms 
That  place  the  fable  where  the  fact  is,— 

At  ripen'd  fruit,  not  flow'ry  germs,— 
And  put  our  precepts  into  practice  : 

The  creed  Pythagoras  composed. 
And  taught  to  other  would-be  Daniels  ; 

That,  when  men's  mortal  lives  were  dosed. 
Their  souls  might  pass  to  such  dear  spaniels. 
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And,  monstrous  though  this  creed  we  think, 

That,  at  a  long  life  s  termination, 
Our  spiritual  pwt  could  sink 

To  quadrupedal  degradation ; 

That  lambs  could  take  the  tiger's  shape. 

And  maccaronis  mei^  in  monkeys, 
And  Brutus  pass  into  an  ape. 

And  witlings  vanish  into  donkeys, 

And  gourmands  grow  to  greedy  pigs. 

Poll-parrots  spring  from  politicians. 
Magpies  from  Tories.  Eads,  and  Whigs, 

And  quacking  ducks  from  grave  physicians  ;- 

Yet,  looking  at  that  pet  of  pets, 

One's  fancy  grows  Pj^agorean,' 
Its  tune  to  transmigration  sets. 

And  to  chimeras  chants  its  pman. 

For  who  upon  that  pet  could  gaze. 

Without  one  passmg  thrill  of  pleasure 
To  noake  his  passion-£e  to  blaze, 

His  pulse  to  bound  with  livelier  measure  ? 

Who  would  not,  for  a  moment  try 

That  doctrine  of  metempsycnosis, 
I^  thus  transformed,  he  then  could  lie 

Where  that  dear  dc^s  intrusive  nose  is  ] 

Who  would  not,  for  a  moment,  change 

For  Samian  creed  his  best  ambition. 
To  be  allowed  so  free  a  range. 

And  pass  to  that  sleek  pet's  position  1 

0  happy  doc  I  more  blest  than  all 

The  crowd  of  suitors  who'd  displace  thee ; 
I^hagoras  himself  would  fall 

To  raptures,  could  he  from  there  chase  thee. 

0  happy  dog !  how  blest  thy  fate, 

Reposing  on  that  throbbing  breast  there ; 
Who  would  not  change  his  mortal  state 

For  thine,  if  then  he  thus  could  rest  there ! 

Content  Td  be  with  woes  to  fight, 

Content  with  carking  cares  to  wrestle, 
If  to  that  bosom,  warm  and  white, 

like  that  dear  dog,  I  thus  could  nestle  ! 

Content,  Fd  with  privations  rest. 

Content,  with  hardships  harsh  I'd  struggle, 
If,  to  the  comfort  of  that  breast. 

Like  that  dear  dog,  I  thus  could  snuggle  ! 

Vain  such  a  wish  !  which  only  gets 

Prom  human  worms  cold-blooded  strictures ! 
Yet  stilly  the  lady  and  her  pets 

m  prize  as  prettiest  of  my  pictures. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN   PARIS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  8ECBET  POLICE. 


CHAFTEB  IX.—*  IS  THE  LODGE  CLOSE  TILED  f 


Next  to  bread  and  butter  and  beer, 
personal  liberty,  that  is,  the  power  of 
exercising  one's  body  and  its  muscles, 
without  material  obstacles,  is  the  chief 
neoessaiy  of  life.  Put  a  man  under 
any  amount  of  moral  restraint,  make 
him  the  slave  of  your  will,  so  that  he 
shall  fear  to  stir  two  yards*  distance 
without  your  leave  or  your  command, 
and  he  may  still  be  happy ;  nay,  it  has 
been  said,  or  if  it  has  not,  it  might  be 
said,  that  two-thirds  of  mankind  are 
the  absolute  slaves  of  the  remaining 
third ;  and  of  the  remaining  third  not 
a  tenth  perhaps  are  absolutely  their 
own  masters.  But  put  the  same  man 
in  fetters  and  handcufOs,  and  hear  how 
he  will  howL  Oh  !  the  veriest  repub- 
lican that  ever  crowed  Liberty,  Fra- 
ternity, Equality,  like  a  cock  on  the 
top  of— not  a  dunghill— but  a  bar- 
ricade, would  gladly  sell  those  cher- 
ished theories,  for  tne  power  to  roam 
at  will,  when  ne  finds  hmiself  in  a  cell 
six  feet  by  eight 

The  turning  of  the  lock  made  the 
Count  miserable  for  the  moment,  but 
he  instantly  recovered  himself,  in  the 
confident  hope  that  Antoine  would 
not  be  long  ere  he  came  to  deliver 
him.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  cursing  his  luck,  and  his  curio- 
sity, and  then  amused  himself  by 
squinting  through  the  respective  key- 
holes of  each  door.  The  prospect 
from  these  apertures  was  not  veiy 
lively.  Throui^h  the  one  he  could  see 
a  few  yards  of  carpet,  an  arm-chair, 
and  a  piece  of  wall :  through  the 
other  he  saw  a  piece  of  wall,  a  carpet, 
and  an  arm-chair.  Then  he  took  to 
listening.  But  this  was  even  less  en- 
tertaining, for  in  horror  he  heard  the 
outside  cToor  of  the  apartment  open 
and  shut  and  it  occurred  to  his  mmd 
that  either  Paul  or  Antoine  must 
have  gone  out  Now  if  Biul  went 
out,  juitoine  must  have  gone  too,  be- 
cause he  could  have  no  excuse  for 


staying  behind  But  if  Antoine  had 
gone  out,  he  was  left  to  the  chance  of 
P&ul  looking  into  the  closet  and  dis- 
covering him.  He  therefore  again 
cursed  his  luck,  his  curiosity,  and  this 
time,  both  Paul  and  Antoine,  in  addi- 
tion. But  the  consolation  imparted 
by  a  mental  oath  is  short-liveo,  and 
by  the  time  ten  minutes  had  elapeed, 
and  the  Count  could  catch  no  sound 
in  all  the  apartment,  he  grew  very 
weary  and  very  miserable. 

'  tSacre  mdhn  I  1  have  not  break- 
fasted. Sacre  peau  de  chien  !  I  pro- 
mised Madame  de  Ronville  to  call  this 
morning.  Ah  !  what  a  pretty  sermon 
I  coulcT  have  administered  to  that 
proud  girL* 

Then  he  sat  down  on  the  floor, 
there  being  nothing  else  to  sit  upon, 
and  reflected  on  this  subject  But  his 
reflections  were  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  him,  and  in  five  minutes  at  the 
most  he  was  sick  of  them. 

'  What  a  time  that  feUow  is,  hang 
him !  I  must  have  been  here  an  hour. 
I  shall  be  late  for  my  appointment 
with  P ,  if  he  does  not  make  haste.' 

Then  he  tried  to  think  of  all  his 
business  transactions,  of  his  intrigues, 
political  and  others,  of  his  neighbours 
m  general,  and  anything  else  ;  but  the 
Count  was  a  man  of  action,  and  not 
much  reflection.  The  necessity  for 
prompt  action  had  induced  a  habit  of 
prompt  thought;  and  slow  thinking 
was  therefore  intolerable  to  him. 
Another  quarter  of  an  hour  crept 
heavily  by,  and  the  Count  began  to 
despair  and  be  very  miserable,  when 
the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened, 
and  brought  him  some  relie£ 

He  immediately  applied  an  eye  to 
the  key-hole,  and  was  in  time  to  see 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  slim  figure  pass 
into  the  room. 

*  Not  yet  It  is  not  the  Breton. 
Those  \egfi  are  neither  Paul's  nor 
his.' 
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Preeentik  however,  he  heard  this 
iodiYMnal  nunbling  aboat  the  table, 
and  from  peculiar  noises  that  pro- 
ceeded therefrom,  he  shrewdlv  guessed 
that  it  was  Fortune  laving  the  cloth. 

*Ahr  thought  he,  ^  if  this  faithful 
aovitor  were  open  to  a  bribe,  he  would 
let  me  out  immediately.  £^t  how  to 
manage  it  ?  He  is  such  a  timid  pitiful 
wretch,  that  if  I  made  a  noise  to  at- 
tnci  his  attention,  he  would  rush  off 
at  once  to  his  master,  and  tell  him 
there  was  a  thief  hid  in  the  closet 
The  exposure  would  be  terrible.  No. 
I  cannot  brave  it    I  must  wait' 

He  did  wait ;  but  it  was  some  con- 
solation to  him  to  mark  the  various 
sounds  that  indicated  Fortunes  pro- 
gress in  the  art  of  preparing  the  bottrd, 
and  to  smile  at  the  little  sighs  that 
werf  now  and  then  escaped  from  that 
melancholy  servitor.    He  would  have 

S'ren  gold  only  to  hear  him  speak, 
U  Fortune  was  bom  a  Trappist,  and 
oootented  himself  with  his  little  sighs. 
At  last  a  rav  of  hope  beamed  for 
the  captive.    The  outer  bell  rang. 

*  This  is  the  Breton  come  back  on 
some  excuse  or  other,*  thought  he. 
Bat  na  In  the  passage  he  could  dis- 
tingniah  the  steps  of  more  feet  than 
two,  and  his  doubts  were  soon  made 
certainties  by  hearing  a  ringing  laugh 
from  Paul,  who  directly  afterwards 
entered  the  dining-room  with  some 
other  individual 

*  Is  the  other  one  the  Breton  V  Lu- 
dowsky  asked  himself. 

*  Well,  old  feUow,'  cried  Paul,  *  I 
hope  you  have  an  appetite.' 

Yes,  an  excellent  one,'  rei)hed  a 
voice,  which  the  Count  recc^^nised  as 
that  of  De  Goupy.  Here  was  another 
disappointment 

'Then  let  us  have  up  breakfast  at 
once.' 

And  he  heard  the  two  draw  their 
chaiiB  to  the  table. 

For  the  first  time  for  manv  years 
liodowsky  felt  thoroughly  hungry, 
ftod,  of  course,  as  it  was  the  first  time, 
he  had  nothing  to  eat 

'They  are  ^oing  to  breakfast  I 
shall  hear  it  afl,  and  smell  it  all^  and 
die  of  hunger.  Damn  that  cunosity 
<tf  inine !  oomn  that  Breton !  damn 
emything!' 

AiidkiBt  then,  to  tantalize  him  yet 
niQie»  Eorkm^  entered,  bearing  a  dish 
of  the  moat  savoury  meats,  the  (unell 


of  which  was  wafted  through  the  key- 
hole right  under  the  Count's  nose. 
He  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  sat 
down  at  the  door  to  nurse  his  misery. 
The  rattle  of  plates,  knives,  and 
forks  began,  and  he  was  doomed  to 
hear  the  hungry  gourmands  even 
munching  their  food. 

*  A  capital  ragoUt  this,'  said  De 
Coucv,  in  a  loud  tone,  intended  most 
cruelly  to  reach  the  closet 

*  Yes,  excellent ;  ^o  well  spiced,  so 
tender.  Upon  my  word  I  think  For- 
tune is  one  of  the  best  chtft  in  Paria 
Ah,  the  Count  has  lost  something  by 
running  away.' 

•The  Count!    What  Count  T 

'  Why,  Ludowsky.  Just  fancy  what 
a  shabby  trick  the  fellow  served  me 
this  morning.  He  came  to  me  on 
the  plea  of  talking  poUtics,  but  really, 
entre  nous,  to  breakfast  here,  for  he 
knows  Fortunes  powers,  and  is  aw- 
fully fond  of  his  ragaHts  d  la  sauce 
piquante  when  he  is  hungry.  WelL 
we  talked  our  politics,  but  we  had 
also  some  conversation  about  last 
night  I  fancy  I  must  have  let  slip 
some  idea  that  he  did  not  like  about 
Mademoiselle  de  Ronville,  the  girl  he 
is  engaged  to,  for  he  took  advantage 
of  my  being  called  off  for  a  minute, 
to  leave  the  house  without  a  word  of 
explanation.' 

'Very  ill-bred,  to  say  the  least 
But  wnat  did  you  say  about  this 
young  lady,  who,  by  the  way.  is  a 
charming  girH  I  oanccKl  witn  her 
last  night,  and  found  her  as  agreeable 
as  she  is  lovely.' 

'  Oh !  I  did  not  say  much.  But  the 
Count,  who  is  not  so  sharp  as  he 
thinks  himself,  endeavoured  to  make 
me  believe  that  he  did  not  care  a  rap 
for  her,  whereas  I  know  they  are  still 
engaged ;  and,  in  fact,  he  told  me  a 
downright  lie  about  if 

*  Indeed ! '  answered  De  Coucy,  '  I 
thought  the  Count  was  a  man  of  such 
strict  honour  and  truthfulness.  I 
have  heard  him  declare  himself  to  be 
so ;  and  I  always  believed  that  he  was 
an  exception  to  most  intriguers,  and 
would  never  take  sly  or  dishonour- 
able means  to  advance  his  ends.' 

In  this  strain  the  conversation  ran 
on,  all  being  intended  expressly  for 
the  delectation  of  the  unfortunate 
Count ;  while  every  now  and  then,  as 
if  it  was  not  sufficient  to , attack  his 
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vanity  alone,  Paul  or  De  Goncy  would 
exclaim,  '  How  capital  this  is ! ' 
*What  a  superb  young  duckling!' 
*  Where  do  you  get  that  rich  old 
Bordeaux  ? '  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  of  a  French  breakfast,  from  the 
ragodt  It  la  sauce  piquante  to  the 
coffee  and  the  cha^-cafi^  after  it 
When  at  last  the  two  young  men, 
satisfied  and  comfortable,  lit  up*  two 
excellent  cigars,  the  poor  Count  was 
so  exhaust^,  that  he  could  scarcely 
listen  to  the  politics  which  they  b^gan 
to  telk,  and  which  he  was  most  pivti- 
cularly  anxious  to  hear. 

The  politics  were  dished  up  in  the 
same  style  as  the  earlier  conversation, 
nothing  being  said  which  Ludowsky 
could  use  a«iinst  them  :  but  while 
they  deplored  the  fate  of  France,  they 
laia  the  whole  blame  of  it  to  the 
Legitimists,  and  that,  too,  not  without 
reason.  De  Coucy  directly  attacked 
the  Count,  while  Paul  pretended  to 
defend  him,  but  like  our  defenders  in 
general,  he  admitted  the  existence  of 
so  many,  and  great  faults  in  him,  only 
to  assert  some  paltry  virtue,  that  the 
Count,  who  was  now  listening  atten- 
tively, grew  quite  desperate. 

'  I  admit,  my  dear  fellow.'  said 
Flaul  with  affected  warmth,  *  that  the 
man  is  vain,  vain  beyond  usual  vanity ; 
that  he  is  frivolous,  «nd  much  fonder 
of  his  curls  and  his  waistcoat  buttons 
than  of  the  interests  of  his  country  ; 
nay,  I  am  ready  to  concede  that  he  is 
among  the  most  selfish  of  selfish 
Parisians  ;  that  he  is  a  fearful  liar,  a 
consummate  buDy,  and,  par  cfrnte- 
qwncCy  a  consummate  coward ;  but, 
my  dear  De  Coucy,  you  cannot  deny 
that  he  is  a  g^xxi  waltzer,  and  that  he 
is  much  better-looking  than  Fleury.' 

Now  Fleuiy  was  the  ugliest  courtier 
in  Paris. 

*  Take  care,'  said  De  Coucy ;  'take 
care,  my  dear  friend.  Have  you  con- 
fidence in  jrour  servant  Fortune  9  He 
might  be  listening  at  this  moment  It 
is  a  servant's  trick,  and  he  might  re- 
port what  vou  say.' 

*  Oh,  as  for  that,  we  will  soon  see. 
There  are  only  two  doors  in  the  roono. 
I  open  this  one.  He  is  not  in  the 
passage.  He  might  be  in  the  closet, 
it  is  true.  I  have  perfect  confidence 
in  him.  but  still  it  is  as  well  to  look.' 

At  tnese  words  the  Count  trembled 
from  head  to  foot    The  long-dreaded 


moment  had  arrived,  but  he  sum- 
moned up  all  his  coura^,  and  pre- 
pared to  make  the  best  oi  it 

'  Holloa  !  how's  this  !  Why,  this 
door  is  locked,  and  the  key  gone.' 

So  saying,  he  rang  the  belL 

*  Fortun^  what  dba  become  of  the 
key  of  this  door  V 

The  man  denied  all  knowledge  of 
its  disappearance. 

*  WeD,  never  mind  now ;  you  must 
look  for  it,  Fortun^  and  if  you  do  not 
find  it,  send  for  a  locksmith  to-mor- 
row morning.' 

To-morrow  morning!  The  words 
fell  like  ice  on  the  Count's  ears.  Per- 
haps he  was  to  be  left  there  to  starve 
till  the  next  day. 

'Oh!  that  Breton.  Iflcatchhim, 
I  will  flay  him  alive !' 

Ere  long  Paul  and  De  Coucy  rose  to 
[p  out^  the  former  oooUy  dedaiing  his 
mtention  to  visit  the  De  Ronvilles. 

Then  came  the  worst  part  of  Lu- 
dowsky's  imprisonment  From  one 
o'clock,  which  it  then  was,  until  eight 
in  the  evening,  he  was  left  completely 
alone.  Not  a  sound  was  in  the  nouse. 
It  seemed  as  if  even  Fortune  had  left 
the  apartment  Then  the  wretched 
prisoner  had  recourse  to  all  Idntda  of 
expedients.  He  attempted  to  foree 
the  doors  open,  but  in  vain.  He  bad 
no  knife  in  his  pocket,  but  he  had  a 
magnificent  pearl-pin  in  lus  acarf. 
With  this  he  worked  away  at  each 
lock,  but  neither  of  them  yielded.  At 
last  he  gave  himself  over  to  despair 
and  fell  asleep^ 

Whether  he  dreamed  that  he  lajr  at 
Vincennes  in  a  dungeon — for  no  prison 
less  respectable  than  Yinoennes  would 
do  for  him  :  or  whether,  like  Measra 
Bunn  and  &lfe,  he  dreamt  that  he 
dwelt  in  marble  haUs,  with  vassals 
and  serfs  by  his  si — ^i— i— de,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say ;  but  he  suddenly 
became  aware  that  the  study  was 
filled  by  a  silent  concourse,  who,  with 
heavy  steps  and  in  regular  order, 
moved  into  it  from  the  passage,  and 
took  their  respective  pUoes. 

The  Count  rubbed  his  eyes^  and 
opened  them,  whereupon  they  were 
immediately  dajBzIed  by  a  bright  stream 
of  light  that  shot  tlirough  the  \ej' 
hole.  His  first  idea  was  rather  a  con- 
fused one.  The  heavy  treadine  in  the 
next  room  was  that  of  a  band  of  sol- 
diers.   He  was  in  bed  at  home.    In 
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a  feir  mmiiteB  an  officer  would  eoter, 
sbov  him  a  warreot  for  his  arrest, 
and  kad  him  away.  But  this  idea 
thoo^  terrible  enough  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  one  yet  more  so.  He  re- 
cognified  his  i^ace  of  confinement,  and 
remembered  the  erents  of  the  morn- 
ing. Was  it  possible  that  the  Breton 
had  onbr  deceived  him  ?  He  had 
heard  of  the  fearfid  pimishments  in- 
flicted by  Masons  on  those  who  be- 
^lyed  them,  or  overheard  their  secrets. 
Was  it  possible  that  the  Breton  and 
hull  had  called  a  number  of  their 
confederates  together  for  the  purpose 
of  ctespatching  him  ?  It  seemed  more 
than  possible,  it  seemed  probabla 
Hie  Count  was  indeed  a  brave  man 
\f$  nature,  but  he  had  a  terror  of 
death,  sud^  as  one  finds  in  thoroughly 
worldly  men,  and  a  da3r's  starvation 
to  one  who  never  missed  a  meal,  a 
day's  imprisonment  to  one  whose  will 
was  never  thwarted,  had  quite  un- 
nerved him.  He  therefore  listened 
with  a  beating,  fearful  heart,  upon 
which  he  presMd  his  hands  in  vain, 
BO  loud  it  beat 

The  aasemldy  was  still  silent ;  and 
by  this  time  appeared  to  be  seated. 
A  voice  from  the  end  of  the  room 
Mon  broke  this  silence  however,  and 
Bcdenmly  inquired : 

'Broths  Senior  Warden,  is  the 
Lodge  close  tiled  V 

Tms  voice  the  Count  recognised  as 
De  Coney's ;  whereimon  another  voice, 
which  he  knew  to  be  P^'s,  demanded : 

'  Brother  l^er,  the  most  honourable 
Gfandmaster  asks  if  the  Lodge  is  dose 
tiiedf 

*  Brother  Senior  Warden,  the  Lodge 
is  most  closely  tiiedf 

This  voice,  which  proceeded  from 
the  door  which  led  into  the  passage, 
was  easUy  recognisable  as  Fortuifi^s. 

This  coincidence  somewhat  consoled 
^  priaoner. 

'  After  all,'  he  thought,  '  it  may  only 
he  a  trick,  got  up  by  Montague  and 
De  OoQcy  to  annoy  me,  and  the  other 
men  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter.* 

'Brother  Junior  Warden,  will  you 
then  collect  the  names  of  the  mem- 
hers  present,  and  instruct  the  Brother 
Scrili  that  he  majr  take  a  proc^ver- 
hftl  of  our  proceedmffs.' 

The  Junior  Warden  then  walked 
dowty  round  the  room,  and  appeared 


to  be  taking  down  the  various  names, 
which  he  asked  each  member  to  give. 
The  Count  felt  interested  at  this,  as 
he  well  knew  the  value  of  these  names ; 
but  they  were  given  in  so  low  a  tone, 
that  he  caught  one  only  among  some 
thirty  or  thirty-five^  and  that  was 
Henriot,  pronounced  m  a  gruff  defiant 
tone  Aifter  some  further  proceedings, 
Montague*s  voice  was  agam  heard. 

*  Brethren^'  he  said,  *  I  have  to  pro- 
pose to  you  that  we  should  admit  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  this 
our  Grand  Lodge,  an  earnest  and  ex- 
cellent brother  from  Nantes,  by  name 
Antoine  Lef^bvre,  who  came  to  me 
this  morning,  with  a  strong  reoom- 
mendation  from  the  worshipful  master 
of  the  branch  Lodge  in  that  city. 
This  lHt)ther  brings  us  interesting  ac- 
counts of  our  brethren  there.  Is  he 
to  be  admitted  f 

*  Yes,'  replied  some  thirty  voices. 

'  Brother  Tiler,  call  out  brother  An- 
toine Lef^bvre  into  the  inner  court, 
that  we  take  cognisance  of  his  fit- 
ness.' 

Fortun<^  opened  the  door  and  called 
Antoine  by  name.  The  spy  respond- 
ed ;  and  taking  his  stand  at  the  door, 
was  questioned  by  the  President  in  a 
long  catechism,  which  we  will  spare 
our  readers,  as  indeed  we  can  scarcely 
remember  it  ourselves.  In  this  as 
in  the  rest,  Antoine  had  been  well 
grotmded  by  Qirardon,  and  the  result 
of  the  cross-examination  was  sufficient- 
ly satisfactory  to  enable  the  President 
to  order  that  the  '  bandage  be  re- 
moved from  the  eyes  of  the  petitioner, 
and  that  he  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
perfect  light  of  this  assembly.' 

The  oeremonv,  lone  and  tiresome  as 
it  was,  was  full  of  deep  interest  for 
Ludowsky,  who  did  not  allow  a  single 
word  to  escape  him. 

*  WelV  thought  he,*  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. They  may  be  thoroug;hly  un- 
aware that  I  am  here,  and  this  cate- 
chism is  too  like  business  to  admit  of 
the  idea  of  trickery.' 

*  Now,  Brother  Leftbvre,  since  thv 
soul  has  been  illuminated  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  our  superior  wisdom  and 
purity,  open  thy  heart  to  thy  brethren 
here  assembled,  and  inform  them  of 
those  things  with  which  you  are  come 


Lost  honourableOrandmaster,  and 
light  of  our  society,  I  will  presentlv 
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obey  your  oommands.  But  since  my 
missive  is  one  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, the  privacy  and  mastery  of  which 
was  too  sreat  to  admit  of  its  being 
consignea  to  paper,  I  must  make  a 
few  prefatory  remarks.  I  have  been 
told  that  the  present  meeting  is  a 
lodge  of  emergency.  I  am  informed 
that  this  is  not  your  usual  place  of 
convention.  I  can  surmise  that  how- 
ever precise  the  precautions  taken  to 
insure  privacy  here,  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  some  unforeseen  danger  at  no 
very  great  distance.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence in  our  brother  the  Tiler,  but 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  and  for  that 
of  the  lodge  from  which  I  come,  I 
must  request  that  the  operation  of 
untiling  and  retiling  be  gone  through.' 

*  Nonsense,  nonsense,  cried  several 
voices,  '  we  are  perfectly  secure  here. 
We  have  met  here  before,  and  our 
senior  warden  has  always  taken  the 
requisite  precautions.' 

^I  appeal  to  the  President,'  said 
Legrana,  nothing  moved. 

\Brethren,'  said  the  President  grave- 
ly, '  let  us  not  oppose  the  first  wish 
of  a  new  comer.  Brother  Tiler,  search 
the  lodge.' 

*  Qood  heavens,'  thought  the  Count, 
halfndead  with  fright,  'there  is  no 
hope  now.  Mon  Dieu,  if  they  should 
go  to  extremes !' 

However,  the  passage  was  long,  and 
completely  dark,  so  that  when  Lu- 
dowsky  had  flattened  himself  a^inst 
the  farther  door,  he  still  cherished 
some  hope  of  being  passed  over. 

He  had  to  endure  this  fearful  sus- 
pense, moreover,  while  Fortune,  in 
blessed  ignorance— for  the  secret  was 
only  known  to  the  three  conspirators 
— was  looldng  everywhere  but  in  the 
right  place,  and  raisins  spark  after 
spark  of  hope  in  the  oreast  of  the 
trembling  Count  At  last,  however, 
the  door  of  the  closet  was  opened,  a 
light  thrust  in,  and  the  thin  face  of 
Fortune  searched  anxiously  into  the 
farthest  comers.  One  moment  he  had 
caught  sight  of  the  Count's  figure, 
and  uttemi  an  '  ah  !'  of  amazement, 
the  next  he  was  laid  flat  by  a  blow 
from  the  fist  of  Ludowsky,  who  leap- 
ing over  his  body,  rushed  into  the 
study,  and  striking  out  right  and  left 
among  the  astonished  crowd,  made  for 
the  door.  But  this  was  fastened,  and 
even  while  he  was  shaking  it  with  all 


his  might,  two  or  three  vif;orou8  anns 
pinioned  him  and  threw  him  upon  the 
ground 

'  Murderers !  villains!'  shouted  the 
Count  in  terror.    *  Help,  help,  help!' 

But  a  huge  fist  thrust  between  his 
teeth  put  an  end  to  his  criea,  and 
while  some  held  him  down,  others 
bandaged  his  eyes,  and  another  again 
tied  his  feet  together.  His  hands 
were  then  fastened  behind  his  back, 
and  more  helpless  than  an  infant,  the 
Count  was  carried  to  a  chair,  to  which 
he  was  thus  bound,  while  his  mouth 
gagged. 


len  this  was  efiected,  the  tumult 
subsided  at  once,  each  member  re- 
turned to  his  place,  and  complete 
silence  reigned  in  the  assembly.  De 
Coucy,  as  president,  was  tiie  first  to 
break  it 

'  Brethren,'  said  he  solemnly,  '  the 
suspicions  of  our  new  brother  were 
not  unfounded.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  man,  in  whom  I  r»ret 
to  say  I  recognise  one  of  the  leaaers 
of  a  political  party  having  the  same 
enemy  as  we  have,  has  been  concealed 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  what  he 
could  from  our  meetinc.  It  rests  with 
you,  in  the  position  of  an  extempore 
jury,  to  decide  whether  the  fault  lies 
solely  with  him,  or  has  been  prompted 
by  some  more  important  motor;  whe- 
ther, in  short,  there  is  treacheiy  in 
the  camp.  It  will  then  be  for  me  to 
decide  whether  we  shall  secure  our 
secresy  by  forcing  this  spy  to  heoome 
one  of  u&  or  shall  cut  off  all  chance  of 
betrayal  oy  that  terrible  death  which 
we  reserve  for  traitors  and  intruders.' 
The  Count  breathed  again.  An  alter- 
native once  allowed,  was  sufficient 
ground  for  hope. 

'  Who  is  he  ?  Who  is  the  cowardly 
listener  T  demanded  some  voices. 

'  Don't  you  recognise  him  f  respond- 
ed others. 

*  m  tell  you  who  he  is,'  cried  a 
rough  savage  voice  above  the  tumult ; 
*  it's  a  sacr«  aristo,  and  we'll  have  his 
blood.' 

'  Silence,  Henriot!  Silence,  all!' 
shouted  De  Coucy,  from  his  presiden- 
tial chair.  The  effect  was  magioeJ. 
The  whole  assembly  became  voic^ess 
as  ghosts.    Paul  rosa 

*  Brothers !'  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
decision  and  authority ;  *  if  the  sus- 
picion of  having  concealed  a  listener 
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for  any  yiUanoiiB  purpose  could  fall 
on  any  brother  here,  it  would  be  upon 
me,  and  I  readily  admit  that  the 
groond  for  such  suspicion  is  large  and 
ample.  I  invite  you  at  the  eleventh 
boor  to  assemble,  not  in  our  usual 
meeting-room,  but  at  my  own  house. 
The  serving-brother  and  tOer  hapjiens 
to  be  my  own  man.  All  this  is  against 
me.  To  meet  it  I  only  appeal  to  your 
own  feelings  with  respect  to  me. 
EF«y  brother  here,  except  the  stran- 
ger who  has  been  just  introduced, 
Knows  me  well,  knowa.my  sincerity 
and  my  honesty.  I  ask  you  openly  and 
frankly  to  tell  m^  if  you  can  possibly 
suspect  me  of  such  an  act.' 

'  No,  no,  no !'  cried  some  twenty 
Toiees ;  '  never,  never !' 

Bat  amid  the  uproar  Henriot  had 
risen,  and  such  was  the  influence 
which  this  man  seemed  to  possess, 
that  all  were  silent  again,  and  looked 
to  him  to  speak. 

Perhaps  a  more  hideous  being  than 
thn  Henriot  would  be  hard  to  find. 
He  was  precisely  of  that  type  which 
prowls  before  daylight  about  the  re- 
ftne  of  the  markets,  and  is  seen  by  his 
fellow-citizens  only  on  those  grand 
festivals  of  the  people,  when  barri- 
cades are  thrown  up,  and  powder  and 
Irallets  let  off  for  fireworks.  His  figure 
was  large  and  muscular.  His  dress,  a 
ehort  dirty  blouse,  and  a  pair  of  well- 
worn  corduroy  trousers.  The  lower 
part  of  his  face  was  covered  with  thick 
black  stubble,  which  mounted  on  his 
cheeb  almost  up  to  the  eyes.  With 
the  natural  bad  taste  of  his  class,  he 
had  preferred  cutting  this  luxuriant 
beard  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  to  allow- 
ingit  to  grow  into  the  handsome  orna- 
ment it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
His  forehead  was  low  and  round ;  his 
noee  flattened  upon  it  like  a  prize- 
fighter's ;  his  mouth  was  coarse  and 
prominent ;  his  little  black  eyes  twin- 
iled  with  a  kind  of  savage  glee. 

*  Come,  brothers,'  said  he,  jerking 
his  head,  '  don't  let  us  be  taken  in  by 
the  diaff  of  these  fine  gentlemen. 
Fn  not  going  to  say  that  there's 
twadwry  here;  but  fm  determined 
7«Ki  shan't  be  bamboozled^  and  so  I 
daBteli  ^  what  I  know,  and  then 
TMslmlljud^  for  yourselves,  whether 
this  are  traitors  in  the  camp  or  not' 
A  murmur,  or  rather  a  gnowL  fol- 
hmM  tkase  words,  while  i>e  Coucy 


bent  his  quiet  eye  upon  the  speaker, 
and  it  was  clear  that  Henriot  liked  it 
not. 

'  Well,'  he  continued,  less  impu- 
dently ;  *  I  was  out  last  night  watch- 
ing the  mouchards,  to  see  what  they 
were  up  to.  I  took  my  place  near 
the  estaminet  "  Aux  TroisEmissaires," 
as  I  knew  they  would  be  there  in  good 
force,  and  presently  who  should  I  see 
enter  it  but  citizen  Girardon,  one  of 
us,  whom  some  of  you  know  as  be- 
longing to  the  other  lodge.  He  went  in 
andstaved  there  perhaps  half  an  hour. 
When  he  came  out  again,  who  should 
be  with  him  but  that  cursed  old  rascal, 
Le  P^re  Michaud,  and  another  mouch- 
ard,  who  was  dressed  up  like  a  Breton. 
I  followed  the  three,  my  brothers,  to 
the  house  of  the  head  of  the  police. 
They  were  there  perhaps  ten  mmutes. 
When  they  came  out  again,  old  Mich- 
aud left  them,  and  the  other  two  went 
on  to  the  minister's  in  the  Tuileries. 
I  waited  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  at  last  the  Breton  came  out  alone. 
Oh !  thought  I,  I  shall  learn  some- 
thing now ;  so  I  followed  him  too,  and 
may  I  die  a  galley-slave  if  he  didn't 
go  to  Girardon's  cellar,  where  his  wife 
was  lying  ill,  and  take  her  some  mo- 
ney. Now,  brothers,  I  denounce  Gi- 
rardon as  a  traitor,  and  where  there  is 
one  black  sheep,  there  are  often  more 
than  one.    Look  to  it ;  look  to  it  !* 

Every  one  was  thunderstruck,  and 
whispered  to  his  neighbour.  The  sen- 
sation grew  stronger  and  stronger. 
Strange  glances  were  cast  at  Mon- 
tage, and  strange  whisperings  were 
going  on,  until  at  length  the  murmur 
broke  out  in  a  clamour. 

*  We  will  not  be  betrayed  f  cried  a 
dozen  voices  together ;  '  we  will  have 
an  explanation  about  this  aristo, 
or—' 

*  Or  we  will  have  blood,'  cried  one 
voice. 

'  The  Senior  Warden  is  an  aristo- 
crat,' suggested  another. 

*  Ay,  and  the  Grandmaster  too,' 
added  Henriot 

De  Coucy  bent  his  quiet  eye  on 
Henriot  as  he  spoke,  and  the  man 
reddened  and  turned  his  face  away. 
Still  the  tumult  was  growing  louder, 
and  the  looks  and  words  becoming 
more  threatening,  when  the  new  bro- 
ther rose,  and  motioning  silence,  began 
to  address  them,     ^ig.ized  by  GoOglC 
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'  Mygood  brothers,'  said  he.  in  an 
easy  ofiNliand  tone,  'you  are  oistres- 
sing  yourselves  quite  unnecessarily. 
If  you  will  only  allow  me  to  speak,  I 
think  I  can  explain  to  you  satisfac- 
torily how  this  same  aristocrat — ^for 
doubtless  he  is  one,  being  a  legitimist 
—came  to  be  found  in  yonder  closet 
It  is  simply  this.  I  was  here  this 
morning,  having  brought  a  letter  from 
the  worshipful  master  at  Nantes,  to 
your  excellent  Senior  Warden,  whom 
you  have  suspected  most  unjustly, 
and,  than  whom  I  am  prepared  to 
say,  there  are  few  better  men  in 
France,  though  he  is  an  Englishman. 
I  was  left  in  the  dining-room  while  he 
was  talking  to  this  Count  Ludowsky 
— for  that  is  his  name,  and  a  very 
pretty  one  too— when,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  the  Count  wanted  to 
pass  from  this  room  to  the  dining- 
room  through  this  doset,  which  has  a 
door  at  each  end.  In  a  moment  of 
fun,  I,  hearing  him  come,  locked  the 
door  upon  him,  and  put  the  key  in 
my  pocket ;  here  it  is,  you  see.  W  ell, 
the  door  at  this  end  shut  with  a 
spring,  which,  of  course,  I  could  not 
know ;  the  mouse  was  trapped,  and 
as  soon  after  we  all  left  the  apart- 
ment, he  has  been  kept  a  prisoner 
there  ever  since.  The  affair  is  as  clear 
as  daylight ;  the  only  thing  to  consider 
now,  is  this.  The  Count,  whether 
willingly  or  not,  has  overheard  our 
proceedings.  We  must  secure  oui*- 
selves,  and  our  secrete.  There  is  one 
way  of  doing  this,  which  one  member 
has  suggested,  namely,  by  taking  the 
life  of  the  listener.  I  can  only  say, 
that  nothing  was  ever  more  absurd 
than  such  a  proposal  Nothing  could 
more  endanger  our  cause  than  some 
such  act  of  folly.  The  €k)vemment, 
always  longing  for  an  excuse  to  rout 
us  out,  would  find  it  in  this.  Murder 
will  out ;  and  the  disappearance  of  a 
man  of  the  position  and  wealth  of 
this  one,  would  create  no  small  sensa- 
tion. Inquiries  would  be  made,  and 
then  those  devils,  the  mouchards.- 
would  be  down  upon  us.  Besides  all 
this,  I  must  remind  you,  that  the  very 
first  principles  of  our  society  are  peace, 
mercy,  and  brotherly  love.  I^  bre- 
thren, you  allow  so  new  a  member  as 
I  am,  to  advise  you,  I  would  suggest, 
that  our  safety  be  insured  by  forcibly 
making  a  mason  of  this  man.' 


The  speeeh  was  received  in  silence, 
no  one  moving  but  the  pinioned  pri- 
soner, who  turned  his  head  towards 
the  sjpeaker,  and  nodded  in  the  direc- 
tion trom  which  his  voice  came. 

*  Yes,'  thought  the  Count,  'this  is 
a  true  man  after  all,  and  I  wronged 
him.  He  succours  me  in  my  hour  of 
need' 

Henriot  indeed  rose  to  reply,  but  a 
stem  look  from  De  Couqy  quelled 
him,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
saying  :  *  Well,  if  we  can't  get  rid  of 
the  ansto,  we  had  better  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  him.  Let's  swear 
him  m,  brothers.' 

*  Your  decision  is  just,'  said  the 
Grandmaster.  *  Brothers  Senior  and 
Junior  Wardens,  initiate  the  suppli- 
cant' 

Paul  rose,  and  drew  from  a  cabinet 
a  small  oriental  dagger,  and  a  silver 
cup,  highly  chased  and  ornamented 
with  masonic  symbols  and  figures. 
Into  the  latter  he  poured  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  thick  oily  liquid,  from  a 
large  bottle,  and  then  handing  it  to 
the  Junior  Warden,  took  his  puwe  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  candidate  for 
adnussion,  and  proceeded  to  tear  open 
his  waistcoat  and  shirt,  so  as  to  leave 
the  chest  bare.  He  then  placed  the 
point  of  the  weapon  exactiy  upon  the 
spot  beneath  wnich  the  heart  was 
beating,  and  deliberately  pressed  it 
into  the  flesh.  The  Count  winced, 
and  would  have  cried  out,  if  he  had 
not  been  gagged. 

*  Do  not  be  afraid,'  said  Paul  sooth- 
ingly. *  The  dagger  will  only  be  em- 
ploved  if  you  re^^  to  take  the  oaths, 
and  the  Junior  Warden  on  your  left 
will  then  have  the  pleasure  of  admin- 
istering the  poison  which  he  now 
holds  to  your  lips.  Most  honourable 
Grandmaster,  we  are  ready.' 

*  Man,'  said  De  Coucy  sternly,  *  re- 
peat the  words  that  I  snail  utter,  and 
let  your  heart  go  with  them.* 

The  gag  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
prisoner  looked  relieved. 

The  oath  was  then  administered. 

'  May  my  soul  be  eternally  damned 
in  hell ;  may  my  father  curse  me  from 
his  grave ;  may  my  children  spit  upon, 
and  despise  me,  and  life  be  for  ever  a 
burden  to  me,  until  my  own  hand 
shall  do  away  with  it,  if  1  ever  repeat 
or  reveal  a  single  word  that  I  may 
have  heard,  or  uiay  yet  hear  in  this 
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dace,  or  in  tbe  ineetixigB  of  this 
tuvthorhood.  Nay,  more  ;  if  I  shall 
be  at  any  time  found  a  traitor,  and 
ihall  reveal  one  of  the  eecreta  of  this 
iodety,  I  will  willingly  allow  my 
bfothera  to  tear  the  tongue  from  my 
mouth,  and  to  dig  the  heart  from  my 


'  Good,'  continued  De  Cou<^,  when 
the  Count,  in  a  firm  voice,  had  re- 
peated  the  oath  word  for  word.  *  Let 
tbe  Nim)licant  now  be  admitted  to  see 
the  hgbt  of  this  assembly.' 

Ther^ipon  Paul  removed  the  ban- 
dage, and  Ludowsky,  tossins  his  head, 
throw  a  scornful  look  round  upon  the 
nteeting. 

'  Brodier  Senior  Warden,  have  the 
kiodness  to  lead  the  new  brother  round, 
and  to  instruct  him  in  the  signs,  sym- 
bob,  i^  mysteries  of  our  fraternity. 
And  now,  Broker  Leffebvre,  for  your 
oommunication  from  our  brethr^  at 
Nantes.' 

Now,  what  the  proposition  was 
vhich  Antoine  brought  or  rather  pre- 
teikled  to  have  brought  from  Nantes, 
we  must  not  yet  divulge,  for  fear  of 
spoiling  a  good  story,  but  it  is  only 
&r  to  say,  that  its  announcement 
seated  a  s^isation  full  of  awe.  Three 
m^sufmorted  the  proposition— three 
wIk)  eomd  not  have  been  in  collusion 
—namely,  Antoine,  the  Count,  and 
fieiriot  Two  men  vehemently  op- 
posed it— De  Coucy  and  Montague. 
Upon  a  show  of  hands,  there  were  six 
votes  in  favour  of  the  proposition  be- 
ing disoissed,  and  seven,  including  the 
President's,  against  it.  The  other 
ei^teen  members  declined  to  vote  one 
wair  or  the  other.  It  was  finallv  set- 
tkd,  that  a  laige  general  lodge  should 


be  held  that  day  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  matter,  and  the 
President  was  just  about  to  dissolve 
the  lodge,  when  Henriot  cried  out — 
'  And  how  about  Girardon  ? ' 
*Girardon!'  replied  De  Coucy. 
*  Oh !  let  him  appear  and  make  his 
defence  at  the  next  lodge.  We  will 
take  care  to  have  him  summoned, 
and  if  his  guilt  be  proved,  Hie  opLuion 
of  the  General  Lodge  will  be  taken 
about  him.  Meanwmle  we  will  make 
evejy  inquiry  about  him.' 

*  And  let  the  traitor  get  away  to 
Belgium  or  England  V  growled  Hen- 
riot  '  Well,  welL  all  I  say  is,  that  if 
I  find  him,  I  kill  him  without  a  word 
or  question.' 

So  saying,  he  pushed  his  way  out  of 
theplaca 

The  Count  was  among  the  last  to 
go,  for  he  had  to  receive  his  lesson 
nx>m  PauL  Antoine  dropped  behind 
and  came  up  to  him. 

*  Well^  brother,'  he  said,  with  mock 
friendship,  and  civing  him  the  maso- 
nic grip  on  his  knucMes^  *  I  daresay 
you  were  disgusted  with  me  this 
morning,  but  I  nave  kept  m^  promise, 
and  have  saved  jrour  reputation  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been 
saved.  Every  one  here  to-night  be- 
lieved my  version  of  the  afiaur,  ex- 
cept perhaps  Montague  and  the  Pre- 
sident— what's  his  name ;— and  even 
they  cannot  account  for  it  in  any  rea- 
sonable manner.  They  \^  ill  pump  me 
to-morrow,  and  I  promise  you  1  will 
mystify  them  not  a  little.' 

And  with  these  lies  on  his  lips,  this 
excellent  sp^  and  double-dealer  went 
off  by  appomtment  to  the  Tuileries, 
where  we  shall  soon  find  him. 


CHAFTEB  X.— M.  DB  BKAUFORT  TUBNB  00N8PIBAT0E. 


Alas !  whv  are  pumps  and  nankeens 
no  longer  admissible  in  Regent  Street, 
vhen  the  silver  stream  has  mounted 
to  95*  of  Ffl^nheit,  and  Gunter  him- 
adf  cannot  l^ep  his  ices  hard?  or 
ntiMT  why  may  we  not  wear  a  Chi- 
DMe  umbrella  and  Turkish  enlarge- 
nokta,  instead  of  the  everlasting 
tMdsa&dUack-silkhat?  But  they 
BaiwM  tiiese  things  better  in  France, 
mi.tkoa^  a  w3l-4ressed  French- 
Mft  Bttit  alwi^  be  neat— and,  in- 
M,lMr  loo  much  so  for  comfort— 


there  is  no  texture  (tarlatane  of  course 
excepted),  which  is  too  light  for  him 
to  adopt  with  propriety.  M.  de  Beau- 
fort entered  his  wife's  bedroom,  after 
first  knocking  respectfully  at  the  door, 
of  course,  on  the  morning  of  the  next 
day,  loolang  really  quite  delightful  in 
his  summer  attire.  Imprimis,  he 
wore  pumps  with  a  large  bow,  and 
silk  open-worked  socks!  Next  the 
twin-garment,  just  above,  was  or  deli- 
cate lemon-coloured  nankeen.  Above 
that,  a  white  waistcoat  displayed  an 
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enonnous  amount  of  muslin  Bhirt, 
in  little  pufiy  folds ;  and  there  was 
last,  a  very  small  coat  of  a  thin  black 
material,  the  name  of  which — ^tail- 
oring being  a  portion  of  education 
which  was  shamefully  neglected  in 
my  early  days— I  am  unable  to  give. 
I  humbly  recommend  this  attire  to 
the  fashionable  correspondent  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  and  trust, 
if  it  be  found  popular,  that  he  will  ac- 
knowledge the  source  whence  he  de- 
rived it  The  little  man  bowed  politely 
to  his  spouse. 

*  Maaame  de  Beaufort,  I  trust  you 
have  passed  a  good  night' 

He  then  imprinted  on  her  forehead 
that  respectful  salute,  which  is  the 
most  that  a  French  wife  permits  to 
her  mate  after  some  years  of  wed- 
lock. 

'  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  could  wish,* 
replied  the  little  woman  peevishly, 
and  turning  over  some  flowers  which 
she  was  arranging  for  her  bonnet 

*  Indeed,  madame,  you  pain  me. 
Do  you  suffer  from  headache,  or  is  it 
the  nerves  ?  Ah  !  those  nerves,  what 
a  cruel  invention  ! ' 

'Slightly  from  both.  But  it  is 
nothing ;'  and  here  Madame  de  Beau- 
fort glanced  at  her  husband  for  the 
first  time,  and  conjectured  that  he  was 
going  to  drive  out 

'  I  think  a  little  air  might  do  me 
good'  she  suggested  timidly. 

'You  can  take  Clothilde  in  the 
brougham.' 

The  little  woman  pouted  ;  she 
hated  the  close  brougham.  She 
wanted  to  show  ofi"  her  new  bonnet  in 
her  husband's  curricle. 

'Because,  my  dear  madame,  du^ 
demands  that  I  should  return  M. 
Montague's  call  to-day.' 

'  Ah  !  that  is  another  thing,'  sighed 
his  diminutive  spouse,  and  threw  the 
flowers  aside  in  oi^ust 

'Madame  de  &aufortj'  resumed 
the  little  man,  with  a  dignified  accen- 
tuation of  each  syllable,  'you  are 
oppressed  with  the  heat  Paris  is 
becoming  intolerable.  You  want  a 
change  of  scene  and  air.  Is  it  not 
sor 

'Perhaps.  Yes,  of  course.  But,' 
she  added  timidly,  '  it  is  too  early  yet 
for  Dieppe.* 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  M.  de 
Beaufort's  bumpy  orow. 


*Mv  love,'  he  said  solemnly,  'you 
mistake  me.  I  did  not  mean  a  water- 
ing-place. I  fear  that,  for  the  present, 
would  be  impossible.  I  have  been 
looking  over  my  bank-book  this 
morning.  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  best 
possible  condition.  Indeed,  when  our 
expenses  are  paid  up  here,  I  think  we 
shall  find  it  imperatively  necessary  to 
retrench  a  little.  "Wlutt  do  you  say, 
Ernestine  ? ' 

His  wife  knew  what  was  coming. 
He  never  called  her  by  her  christian 
name,  unless  something  disa^eeable  to 
herself  was  to  come  out  The  little 
thing  was  fond  of  gaiety  in  her  way. 
It  was  true  Paris  was  getting  dull,  bat 
at  any  time,  it  was  better  than  that 
dreacmil  cnftteau,  that  prosy  old 
aunt,  and  that  silly,  giffiling  niece, 
whom  she  always  deemea  it  her  duty 
to  instruct  in  all  the  arts  of  society, 
suitable  to  a  *jeunefille; '  she  there- 
fore sighed,  and  then,  to  turn  it  of^ 
laughed  inanely. 

'I  know  what  you  are  going  to  pro* 
pose,  my  dear,'  she  rephed.  'But  I 
certainly  do  not  think  tnat  it  will  im- 
prove my  health.' 

'  My  love,  I  have  everything  ready 
for  your  happiness.  The  change  is  as 
disagreeable  to  myself  as  it  can  be  to 
you ;  but  it  is  positively  unavoidable. 
In  the  first  place,  your  side-saddle 
shall  be  sent  to  be  mended,  and  the 
grey  mare  shall  be  exercised  by 
Thomas  with  a  horse-cloth  round  his 
legs.  She  has  carried  you  once  before, 
and  you  at  least,  Madame  de  Beau- 
fort, can  ride  any  horse.' 

'  You  are  charming,'  answered  the 
little  woman.  '  The  ridins  will  do  me 
good,  I  dare  say.  But  de  want  of 
society  % ' 

AL  Beaufort  drew  a  chair  dose 
to  hers,  and  sitting  down,  gently  took 
her  hand. 

'  My  friend,'  he  said,  in  a  low,  but 
emphatic  voice,  '  I  have  a  scheme,  a 
plan.  You  shall  not  be  dulL  You 
will  see.  We  shall  have  amusement 
for  two  months  at  least,  and  in  August 
we  can  perhaps  manage  to  have  a 
few  weeks  at  Trouville  and  Dieppe.' 

'Well,  but--' 

'  Let  me  speak.  This  is  my  scheme. 
Let  me  expound  it  It  is  profound. 
It  is  well  considered.  Only  be  patient' 
The  little  man  drew  closer  to  her  side, 
and  knit  his  brows  with  the  air  of  a 
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oooffpinitor.  *This  EndishinaD,  this 
M.  Montague,  is  rich.  You  know  it ; 
you  aee  it  in  eveiything  about  him. 
M.  Latondie  has  good  means  of  infor- 
mation. It  is  he  who  has  discovered 
that  ihe  "Rngliahmftn  has  not  less  than 
£dOOO  a  year.  It  is  a  good  fortune. 
It  is  princely.  It  is  erand.  He  is 
irdl  educated,  of  brilliant 


talente,  joun^modest,  even  elegant' 
And  M.  de  Beaufort  drew  hmiself 
bade  with  a  look  of  satisfaction,  and 
waited  for  his  wife  to  speak. 

'But  what  of  thisr  she  asked 
innocently. 

'Do  you  not  see  it?  Are  you  so 
Uind?  Can  you  not  appreciate  the 
exqmsite  tact  of  my  scheme  1 '  Then 
stoopLDg  low,  and  looking  mysterious- 
ly into  her  face,  he  muttered  *Clo- 

mde: 

*Ah  !'  cried  the  wife,  enlightened ; 
'  and  you  think— r 

*  I  am  certain  of  it  We  invite  M. 
Montague  to  the  chateau.  The  young 
pec^e  are  thrown  together.  An 
fagfahman  never  marries  except 
inm  affection,  but  his  affection  is 
often  guided  by  reason.  We  call 
tbem  a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  In  one 
Bease  we  are  right  They  nave  alwavs 
the  sense  to  let  their  feelings  be 
guided  by  interest,  at  least  by  the 
proper  considerations  of  men  of  the 
world.  M.  Montague  will  find  a 
chiteau  and  a  large  estate — for  he 
need  never  know  that  it  is  not  large — 
to  support  the  youth,  the  good  looks— 
for  Clothilde  is  pretty —and  the  en- 
gaging innocency  of  a  young  girl.  We 
shall  aee  little  or  no  society.  These 
Eng^h  do  not  expect  it  in  the 
countiy.  They  rather  devote  them- 
selves to  country  pastimes— fishing, 
nding,  shooting.  There  will  be  no- 
thiitt  to  distract  his  attention  from 
Clothilde— he  will  become  attached 
to  her.' 


And  having  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion, M.  de  Beaufort  ^t  up,  and 
thrusting  his  little  hand  mto  his  little 
waistcoat^  looked  as  proud  as  a  Watt, 
who  had  just  explained  the  principle 
of  a  new  steam-engine. 

*Your  plan  is  very  good,'  said 
Madame  de  Beaufort,  in  a  doubtful 
tone  though.    'ButV— 

Now  the  little  man  hated  nothing 
more  than  Ids  wife's  *  huts,'  so  he  le^ 
the  room  in  a  hurrjr. 

The  same  evemng,  before  dinner, 
M.  de  Beaufort  drew  his  wife  myste- 
riously aside. 

*  My  dear,'  he  wluspered  with  the 
look  of  a  conspirator,  *  Clothilde  is 
married!' 

The  little  woman  was  slow  in  catch- 
ing an  idea. 

What  I  married  privately  f  she  ex- 
claimed aghast 

*  Privately  ?   How  do  you  mean  V 

*  Well,  clandestinely.' 

'  Nothing  of  the  sort,  most  openly 
and  respectably.' 

*  Clothilde  V 

'  Do  you  not  comprehend  1  She  is 
married  to  the  Englishman.  I  have 
seen  him  and  invited  him.  He  will 
come!' 

'Oh!  I  see.' 

*  Ah,  you  see  1  That  is  welL  He 
will  come,  I  am  certain,  but  not  yet 
He  has,  he  says,  some  important  busi- 
ness that  will  keep  him  in  Paris,  per- 
haps a  fortnight,  perhaps  six  weeks. 
But  he  will  let  us  know.  I  described 
our  chateau  and  our  terre.  He  asked 
if  the  De  RonviUes  were  not  our 
neighbours.  I  told  him  we  were  very 
intimate  with  theuL  He  said  that 
was  another  inducement  as  he  found 
the  Baron  a  most  agreeaole  man.  My 
dear,  congratulate  me  on  my  success. 
And  now  to  prepare  Clothilde,  I  shall 
talk  of  nothing  but  the  Englishman 
all  dinner-time. 


CHAPTEB  XI.— THE  PEG-TOP  OF  THE  TUILEBIES. 


It  was  the  hour  when  from  his 
dob  the  haggard  gamester  shame- 
&eed  slinks ;  it  was  the  hour  when  to 
Ui  Ml  the  laden  burglar  slyly  winks ; 
&•  hoar,  in  short,  when  lubMrly  gen- 
tesies,  tired  of  watching,  rub  their 
^u;  whe&  the  weary  sentinel  looks 
^miktk  and  again  towards  the  east. 


to  catch  the  first  glimmer  of  morning ; 
when  the  sick  man  tiuns  complaining 
on  his  bed,  and  finds  nurse  snoring  in 
her  chair,  and  the  tumbler  empty  of 
its  cooling  lemonade ;  when  the  sleep- 
less lover  cons  his  declaration  for  the 
fifty-first  time,  going  through  the  most 
careful  mental   revision,    correction. 
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uid  annotation;  and,  lastly,  when 
those  who  have  no  hwne,  who  have 
lingered  on  the  pavement  with  a  gnaw- 
ing stomach,  hoping  till  the  very  last 
mmute  to  meet  some  stranger  with 
bowels  of  compassion,  give  up  this 
vague  straw  of  hope,  and  sink  upon 
the  doornstep  in  a  sleep  of  lethsiffir 
and  despair.  Blessed  sleep !  best  gut 
of  a  merciful,  a  most  loving  Crod! 
without  thee,  the  world  would  go 
mad ;  by  thee  many  a  fool,  nay,  many 
a  sinner,  is  cured  of  his  folly  or  his 
wicked  design,  and  wakes  next  morn- 
ing to  wisdom  or  to  repentance.  O 
sleep !  let  them  abuse  thee  who  have 
never  trembled  through  seven  hours 
of  hateful  darkness,  oppressed  by  the 
ghosts  of  their  own  wicied  thoughts ; 
but  to  us,  the  suffering  and  the  smful, 
thou,  sleepj  art  the  kindest  medicine  of 
a  most  lovmg,  most  fordving  Father. 
Kings  sleep  despite  their  crowns ; 
but  the  king  who  will  have  history 
solemnize  his  name,  sleepo  little. 

In  one  of  those  rooms  in  the  Tuile- 
ries  which  look  over  the  gardens,  a 
bright  blaze  of  wax-lights  still  shone 
at  that  last  hour  of  night,  and  three 
men  were  awake  and  dive  within  it^ 
conspiring  against  conspirators. 

The  first,  the  same  little  nunister 
whom  we  have  already  seen  in  his 
own  cabinet  sat  at  a  writing-table 
with  some  half-filled  sheets  before 
him.  The  second,  no  other  than  our 
fHend  Antoine  Legrand,  stood  near 
the  door  in  an  attitude  of  respectful 
attendance,  while  his  eyes  passed  from 
the  minister  to  the  third  person. 

This  third  person  paced  the  carpet 
with  a  slow,  firm,  and  thoughtfal 
measure.  He  was  short,  and  his 
figure  was  somewhat  like  a  p^-top 
—thick  almost  to  deformity  across  the 
shoulders,  .and  tapering  downw^s 
till  it  ended  in  a  pair  of  remarkably 
small  feet,  whose  owner  was  proud  of 
them,  as  great  men  often  are  proud  of 
little  advantages,  and  the  very  points 
of  which  they  have  least  cause  to  be 
so.  The  face  of  this  man  tapered 
downwards  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  body  md.  The  brow  was 
broad,  bold,  and  sufficient ;  the  chin 
naturallv  long  and  sharp,  was  made 
to  look  longer  and  sharper  by  a  long 
sharp  beard,  of  the  size  of  a  goafs,  or 
just  large  enough  to  catch  him  and 
shake  him  by.   But  between  this  chin 


and  that  brow  the  man  seemed  to  live, 
while  the  rest  of  him  was  dead  or  sleep- 
ing. Even  the  long,  thick,  uid  tapo-- 
ing  nose  had  its  expression.  Yon 
were  reminded  by  it  a  little  of  tiw 
Jew,  but  more  of  the  common  ChriB- 
tian  sharper.  It  was  just  the  nose  to 
lay  a  forefinger  on  wmle  winking  oat 
of  the  comers  of  your  eyes.  In  the 
little  sharp  pupils  which  watched  to 
narrowly  and  so  constantly  without 
being  seen,  and  in  the  half-hiddeD 
mouth  round  which  played  eadtt  s 
subtle  smile,  you  saw  the  same  deep, 
reserved,  self-restraining,  but  self 
congratulating  souL  Like  the  boi^ 
who  plots  the  attack  of  the  bouse  for 
weeks,  and  seals  his  lips  while  he  is 
maturing  his  plans,  tnis  man  went 
about  chuckling,  smiling  to  himself 
but  never  disclosing  by  word  or  look 
the  scheme  that  lay  in  his  heart 

And  this  man  was  in  a  fact  a  bur- 
glar; but  a  burglar  on  a  large- on 
Uie  largest  possible  scale.  Bom  of  an 
adultery  between  one  of  N^)o]eoD'3 
cenerals  and  the  wife  of  one  of 
JNapoleon's  brothers,  this  man  hsd 
passed  for  a  legitimate  child,  Int 
could  not  long  pass  for  that 

On  his  deathbed,  with  nought  bot 
the  fear  of  Qod  before  him,  his  ^^ 
puted  father  had  revealed  the  tmtht 
which  fear  had  till  then  kept  a 
mystery.  The  revelation  was  in 
writing  :*  it  might  one  day  be  pro- 
duced. The  man  bore  an  impml 
name.  His  fate  was  uncertain.  He 
might  on  the  one  hand  be  dedared  a 
bastard — on  the  other  an  emperor. 
He  chose  the  latter;  and  once  tiie 
alternative  fixed,  no  human  power 
could  make  him  swerve. 

This,  then,  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  burglar,  because  a  successful 
one.  The  house  of  France  was  to  be 
broken  into  somehow  or  other;  its 
treasure  and  its  throne  to  be  obtained 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  or  better  still 
by  foul  means  having  a  fair  app^ir 
ance.  The  burglary  was  long  and 
ably  planned,  the  occasion  long  a- 
waitea  Once  he  failed,  and  bedune 
the  laughing-stock  of  Europe ;  asais 
he  failed  and  was  caught  and  loo^d 
up,  as  all  burglars  should  be ;  a  third 
time  he  tried,  and  succeeded,  and  now 
the  burglar  became  a  respectable 
householder,   and   was    immediately 

•  In  Plomb-PIomb*!  keeping,  they  «y. 
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vialed  by  all  his  neighbours.  8ee 
what  it  is  to  be  a  sucoessfid  house- 
bretker,  when  the  very  people  who 
lan^ea  at  tout  failures  heartily,  turn 
rmmd  and  kiss  the  dust  before  yon ; 
and  eannot  find  words  enough  to  ex- 
pr«8  their  admiration — they  would 
eren  say — their  attachmoit.  Hail 
then  to  Success,  the  last  god  in  the 
Ptotheon,  bat  far  from  being  the 
least!  Hail  to  Success  that  makes 
saints  of  sinners,  and  yet  betimes 
sinners  of  saints !  and  hail,  too,  to  that 
andent  order  of  political  burglars, 
whom  a  Success-worshipping  world, 
ai^  its  history,  are  polite  enough  to 
style  merely  usurpers,  and  to  rejoice 
oyer  wiHh  a  grand  ovi^ion  ! 

But  this  burglar,  besides  his  talents, 
has  oDe  great  recommendation.  He 
deoeirea  othoB,  but  he  does  not  de- 
ceire  himself.  He  is  too  wise  for 
tiiat  He  has  taken  the  house,  and 
can  boUy  the  servants,  but  he  does  it 
with  a  smile  that  sam  *What  fools 
you  are  to  submit  1  Why  did  you  let 
me  int  You  would  not  have  had 
this  knocking  about,  if  you  had  held 
yoor  ground  like  men ;  but  I  came 
with  my  soft  insinuating  poisons,  you 
took  them  like  fools,  and  so  now  I 
can  kick  you.'  And  the  sleepy  face, 
with  its  two  twinkling  jewels  of  eyes, 
k^  looking  all  this  lor  evermore. 

This  p^-top  of  a  man  still  walked 
op  and  down,  smiling  to  himself  and 
thiBking.  At  last  he  stopped  opposite 
to  Legrand,  and  stared  mm  coolly  in 
the  uoe.  He  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  inspection,  for,  with  a  gentle 
kAd6j  he  bade  him  be  seated  at  the 
table.  It  was  impossible  to  disobey 
tiie  P^-top,  and  so  Legrand  sat  down 
(^iposite  to  the  minister.  Then  the 
Fwical  burglar,  having  walked  about 
tili  he  was  tired,  came  to  the  end  of 
tlie  table  and  looked  rapidly  firom  one 
fool  to  the  other  (as  he  thought 
tiMm),  and  smiled  to  himself.  It  was 
sttii^  to  see  these  men  seated,  while 
thflir  master  stood,  but  this  was  the 
BMtei^B  policy,  and  it  succeeded. 
Love  and  fear  are  ill  consorted,  and  it 
WW  better  for  these  two  men  to  be  de- 
vvlei  to  him,  than  for  them  to  fear  him. 
*  Win  you  have  the  kindness  to  ex- 
phil  your  plan  f  he  said  in  the  same 
Mft  tone  to  Antoin& 

He  latter  was  not  abashed.    In- 
daiA  ^bett  was  much  more  restraint 


about  the  minister  than  about  this 
mere  underling. 

*  Sire,'  he  replied,  rising,  but  imme- 
diately resuming  his  seat  at  a  glance 
from  the  mightv  Peg-top': '  Sire,  M.  le 
Ministre  has  already  iniorraed  yon  of 
my  discoveries ;  and  I  am  aware  of 
the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  mak- 
ing an  example  of  these  traitors  to 
your  Migesty  s  most  excellent  govern- 
ment, without  having  some  tangible 
matter  for  accusation.    This,  Sire,  I 

Sropoee  to  supply.  I  propose  to  in- 
uce  these  men  to  organize  a  distinct 
conspiracy  against — or,  if  it  should 
please  your  Majesty,  even  to  mi^e 
an  open  attempt  upon— jrour  Migesty's 
person  ;  an  attempt,  which,  of  course. 
Deing  foreknown,  would  be  a  failure — 
The  man  with  the  heavy  shoulders 
nodded  his  head  almost  impatiently. 

'  Gk)  on,  if  you  please,'  he  muttered 
gently. 

*  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  your 
Majesty,  that  if  my  proposition  be 
approved  o^  the  man  appointed  to 
carry  out  the  design  should  be  no 
other  than  the  person  who  first  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  Society — * 

*  Girardon,'  interrupted  the  listener, 
who  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
of  dispkying  his  powers  of  memory. 

*  Yes,  Sire,  Girardon.' 
Then  there  was  a  pause. 
'WeUr  said  the  man  with  the 

twinkling  eyes,  after  a  time. 

*Sire,  that  is  alL  The  details,  of 
course,  can  be  supplied  hereafter.' 

*  Yes,  M.  Briou,  your  plan  is  good.' 
Legrand  rose,  and  began  to  bow 

himself  away. 

*M.  Briou,'  said  the  other,  'you 
are,  I  believe,  a  Breton  V 

'Yes,  Sire/ 

'  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Baud.' 

'Yes,  Sire.' 

'Your  father  is  gamekeeper  to  a 
certain  Baron  de  Ronville,  is  he  not  V 

'Yes,  Sire.' 

'  Then  your  name  is  not  Briou,  but 
L^ndf 

Yes,  Sire ;'  and  this  time  the  words 
were  lolted  out  tremulously,  for  An- 
toine  little  knew  that  he  was  ^own 
so  well 

*  It  is  well  Is  there  anything  you 
would  particularly  desire  in  rewjtfd  of 
your  services  T 

Antoine  was  prepared  for  this  ques- 
tion. 
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'Sire,'  he  replied  submissiTely,  'if 
it  IB  not  too  much  to  ask,  I  would  beg 
that  three  of  the  conspiratoro,  whom 
I  shall  name,  might  be  at  least  spared 
their  lives.* 

P^-top  smiled  slowly,  and  turned 
his  eyes  to  the  minister. 

'  His  Muesty,'  said  the  official,  *  has 
determined  to  extend  his  clemency  to 
all  the  implicated.  The  dernier  sup- 
jdice  will  not  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion.' 

Peg-top  once  more  strode  thought- 
fully across  the  room,  and  retummg, 
bent  his  eyes,  with  a  wicked  look, 
upon  the  informant 

*  The  price,  then  V  he  asked. 

*  May  it  please  your  Migesty  T 

*  The  price  of  these  services  T 

'  Sire,  I  am  only  doing  my  duty.' 
'  Still,  a  work  of  supererogation.' 

*  Sire,  if  you  encourage  me  to  ask, 
I  will  do  so.  There  is  a  ch&teau  in 
Brittany,  a  mere  shell,  with  a  small 


estate  round  it,  the  whole  worth  little 
more  than  a  few  hundred  louis.  Be- 
longing now  to  one  of  the  implicated, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  confiscated.  If 
your  Majesty  would  deign  to  allow  it 
to  pass  to  me,  together  with  the  title 
of  Vicomte  belonging  to  the  estate—' 

*  See  to  it,'  interrupted  Peg-top,  ad- 
dressing the  minister,  and  then  bowed 
an  unmistakable  diBmiBsal  to  the 
spy. 

Once  more  the  heavy-shouldered 
man  paced  the  soft  carpet,  and  then 
turning,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  minis- 
ter, he  said :  *  We  are  better  served 
by  the  hatred  of  our  enemies,  than  by 
the  love  of  our  dependants.'  Whidi 
saying  being  duly  retailed  by  the 
minister  next  day,  and  heard  by  some 
gatherer  of  the  crumbs  which  fall 
from  great  men's  mouths— some  Bos- 
well  or  Raikes — was  soon  promulga- 
ted as  a  mot,  and  eventually  re^tered 
among  the  Idees  Napoleoniennei. 


CHAPTEit  Xn.— THB  RIVALS  UNITE. 


*  My  dear  fellow,  this  timidity  is 
very  foohsh,  as  you  will  see  when  I 
explain  the  whole  thing  to  vou.  You 
will  enter  the  room,  after  having  an- 
swered the  Tiler's  signals,  and  the 
moment  you  enter,  the  two  or  three 
men  who  know  you,  headed  by  Hen- 
riot,  will  cry  out  against  you.  You 
will  take  no  notice,  but  advance 
quietly  to  your  place,  while  the  presi- 
dent will  undoubtedly  restore  order, 
as,  indeed,  he  has  promised  me  to  do, 
when  I  shall  bring  forward  the  coali- 
tion proposition.  Well,  that  is  all, 
you  will  not  be  torn  to  pieces,  not  even 
spat  upon,  not  even  openly  accused. 
The  mere  fact  of  your  entering  with 
me — one,  who  am  in  the  light  of  an 
important  bearer  of  important  de- 
spatches—will secure  you  from  vio- 
lence. When  the  sitting  is  to  begin, 
then  Henriot  or  some  other  man  will 
get  up  and  denounce  vou.  You  must 
not  turn  pale,  you  know,  but  look 
amazed.  You  must  front  him  boldly, 
and  swear  that  vou  were  at  the 
"  Three  Emissaries  on  the  affiiirs  of 
the  club  with  me— in  which  I  shall 
support  you— and  then  offer,  if  any 
one  still  doubts  your  fidelity,  to  put 
it  to  the  strongest  possible  test  I 
shidl  then  get  up  and  propose  that 
your  offer  to  do  so  be  accepted,  and 


that  that  t«st  shall  be  the  i 
tion,  by  your  own  hand,  of  the  enemy 
of  liberty,  &c.  &c.  You  may  be  sure 
I  shall  put  it  well  in.  We  shall  win 
them  over  between  us,  and  Henriot 
has  already  expressed  his  intention  to 
support  my  proposal— he,  for  one,  will 
be  silenced  by  your  offer.  Now,  do 
you  understand  V 

*  Yes,  my  good  friend,'  replied  Gi- 
rardon  to  his  friend  Antoine ;  *  yes,  I 
understand  all ;  but  you  speak  with- 
out knowing  this  man  Henriot  You 
don't  know  how  he  hates  me,  and 
what  cause  he  has  for  it  The  fact  is, 
that  he  too  was  once  a  master-cutler, 
and  made  overtures  to  our  party  in 
1848,  to  supply  them  with  arms.  Bat 
my  offer  was  accepted  in  preference, 
and  ever  since  then  he  has  opposed 
me.  He  ruined  me  with  the  trade, 
and  when  he  had  impoverished  me, 
he  used  to  watch  evety  action  that  I 
did.  in  order  to  ruin  me  with  the  club, 
ana  at  last  he  has  succeeded.  Oh !  he 
is  a  terrible  man.' 

'  Come,  come,'  answered  Antome. 
*  Courage,  my  friend  :  you  will  have 
me  by  your  side,  ana  now  come  in 
here,  and  sive  your  courage  a  stimu- 
lant in  a  glass  of  brandy.' 

So  saying,  he  drew  the  not  unwill- 
ing starveling  into  a  little  cabaret, 
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vheDoe  they  presently  issued  to  make 
their  way  to  the  meetiDg  of  the  ma- 

SODflL 

The  proceedings  at  that  assembly 
todk  pkce  exactly  as  Legrand  had 
foretold,  so  that  it  would  l^  superflu- 
ous and  perhaps  unfair  to  set  oef ore 
the  reacfer  the  minutes  thereof,  for 
which  we  refer  the  curious  and  the 
aichsolodst  to  the  Bureau  des  Ar- 
chives at  raria. 

But  when  the  stormy  meeting  di»* 
peraed,  when  the  clever  speech  of 
L^irand,  the  readiness  of  Girardon, 
the  influence  of  Ludowsky,  who  in 
this  matter  seemed  to  represent  a 
whole  party,  and  most  of  all  the 
fiirioDs  imprecations  of  Henriot,  which 
roQsed  the  excitable  Frenchmen  to  the 
hei^t  of  zeal  in  a  cause  which  ten 
Hunntes  before  they  had  rather  op- 
posed, had  won  over  the  whole  soci- 
ety—except De  Coucy  and  the  Eng- 
li^man,  who  still  stoutly  and  indig- 
nantly hdd  their  ground— to  the  de- 
sign proposed  by  Legrand ;  when  all 
tiuB  was  over,  and  the  chief  prelimi- 
naries discuraed  and  arran^d,  the 
dainty  Count  from  the  Faubouig  con- 
descended to  walk  towards  home  with 
the  pretended  citizen  of  Nantes,  who 
had  sQcoeeded  in  getting  rid  of  Girar- 
don  for  the  time  being. 
^  It  was  scarcely  interesting  to  mark 
the  ease  with  which  the  Count,  well 
pnctised  in  this  art,  let  himself  down 
to  the  level  of  his  f eUow-conspirator, 
bat  it  was  a  little  amusinff  to  see  the 
quondam  gamekeeper,  who  had  so 
often  carried  his  gun  for  him,  treating 
his  superior  as  a  novice  and  a  dis- 
ciple. 

*  Tott  sea  brother,'  he  said,  with  an 
easy  swagg^,  chuckling  to  himself  all 
the  while,  '  we  must  take  this  affair 
into  our  own  hands.  By  "  we,"  I 
loean  Henriot  and  myself,  and  ^ou,  if 
you  think  it  of  any  use  to  join  us. 
Btit,  of  course,  you  would  be  of  use  ; 
of  couie  you  would.  We  shall  leave 
the  seedy  Faubourg— excuse  the  ex- 
pression—to  your  management,  and 
expect  you  to  prepare  it  for  imme- 
diate action  in  the  eventful  night 

Tme ;  bat  pardon  me,'  interrupted 

theCoQDt;  *one  thing,  as  I  under- 

>^lf»  is  deinitively  arranged.   The 

P'oviteal  goreinment  is  to  contain 

VoulXVIL 


at  least  three  members  from  our  party ; 
am  I  not  ri^ht  f 

*  Certainly,  you  are  right  Those 
are  the  terms  on  which  we  buy  your 
co-operatioiL  But,  remember,  we  must 
have  proof  of  such  aid  having  been  em- 
ployed, or  you  cannot  haveyour  places.' 

'And  this  proof]' 

*  First,  before  anything  is  done,  you 
must  be  able  to  show  to  us  that  the 
most  influential  men  of  your  party 
are  in  fair  league  with  vou  in  this 
matter.  You  must  name  the  men  who 
are  to  fill  the  places,  and  from  them 
we  must  have  a  promise  of  faithful 
co-operation  as  long  as  the  provisional 
government  exists,  thsit  is,  until  our 
plans  are  matured' 

*  Good ;  these  conditions  shall  be 
complied  with.  But  next,  as  to  the 
army?' 

*  You  heard  the  propositions  of  the 
two  brethren  who  have  undertaken 
that  department' 

'  Yes ;  but  have  you  confidence  in 
their  efficiency  T 

*  Perfect  confidence'  replied  Le- 
erand,  who  inwardly  lauc^hed  at  the 
hopes  of  the  party,  and  the  credulity 
of  the  Count 

'  Then  nothing  remains  but  your 
own  share  in  the  business.' 

*  Mine  and  Henriot's,  at  least  And 
these  two  are  the  most  arduous  and 
the  most  important  It  remains  with 
me  to  prepare  the  provinces  through 
the  medium  of  the  provincial  lodges, 
and  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  great 
blow,  besides  keeping  Giiardon  up  to 
the  mark.  Then  Henriot  has  the 
whole  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine  to 
make  ready.  And  now,  brother,  let 
us  make  our  own  private  arrange- 
ments. We  shall  meet  again,  of 
course,  before  the  great  day,  but  we 
may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
alone,  and  it  will  be  better  that  we 

then,  let  us  arrange  for  the  great  day? 

'  Good ;  there  is  nothing  like  com- 
bination.' 

'  Precisely.  And  for  the  purposes 
of  combination  the  agents  must  come 
together :  until  the  blow  is  struck,  and 
its  immediate  results  known,  no  plan 
of  action  is  worth  a  thought  We 
miist  meet  then  after  the  blow ;  im- 
mediately after  it' 

*  Where?' 
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*  At  the  nearest  point  to  the  Tuile- 
ries,— that  will  be  safe.' 

*  Shall  we  say  the  Place  Venddmel' 
'  No ;  better  the  Place  de  La  Con- 
corde ;  it  is  larger,  and  less  saspicious.* 

*The  Place  Louis  Quinze/  the  Le- 
gitimist corrected. 

*  Ah,  royalist  But  as  you  will 
The  name  matters  little.  Well  then, 
let  it  be  close  to  the  bridge.' 


'Good.    So  be  it;  and  the  hour!' 
L^^rand  thought  a  moment 

*  Half  an  hour  after  midnight 

*  I  shall  be  there.' 

*  Adieu,  brother.  Take  care  of  your- 
self.   Your  life  is  now  valuable.' 

*  Good-bye,  sir.' 

And  Ludowsky  went  off  to  his  dub ; 
the  Breton  to  the  Caf^  *  Aux  Trois 
Emissairea' 


CHAPTEEXIII. 
DB  COUCY  FINDS  OUT  THAT  HE  HAS  MISTAKEN  HIS  CAXUNG. 


From  the  same  meeting  De  Goucy 
and  the  Englishman  walked  home  in 
quiteanother  frame  of  mind  Both  were 
sdent  for  some  time.  Both  had  made 
an  honourable  struggle  in  the  cause 
not  only  of  moderation,  but  of  that 
prudent  course  which  thev  had  chalked 
out  for  the  society  which  they  them- 
selves had  BO  ably  and  so  long  sup- 
ported and  kept  tc^ther.  De  Goucy 
was  the  sadder  of  the  two,  for  he  was 
older,  and  to  this  obiect  he  had  given 
all  his  heart,  idl  the  labour  of  his  life. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  had  embraced 
these  theories  with  the  ambition  and 
the  romance  of  youth,  and  could  see 
life  and  hope  beyond  even  the  worst 
failure. 

'  That  Lef^bvre  is  a  clever  fellow,  a 
wonderful  fellow,'  Paul  said,  to  break 
a  tedious  silence.  '  How  he  took 
his  ground  and  kept  it  How  well  he 
understood  his  audience.  He  spoke 
to  them,  not  to  us.  The  last  meeting 
had  shown  him  that  our  influence  was 
weaker  than  our  position  guaran- 
teed.' 

'  He  has  been  the  ruin  of  us,'  mut- 
tered De  Goucy. 

'  And  yet  nothing  is  done.  There 
LB  some  hope  yet.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  should  not  succeed  in  putting  a 
stop  to  this  wild  attempt' 

*  Alas !  my  dear  f  rien^  you  think  too 
well  of  the  men  whom  we  have  enlisted. 
It  is  for  ever  the  constant  fate  of 
such  combinations.  One  or  two  men 
set  forth  with  pure  and  lofty  theories. 
They  collect  disciples,  they  labour, 
they  teach,  thev  are  answered,  ana 
they  are  satisfied  :  nay,  even  hopeful, 
as  I  have  been.  Then^  one  fine  morn- 
ing comes  the  temptation.  A  material 
interest  is  put  forward,  a  substantial 


coarse,  disgusting  reward  offered,  and 
your  disciples  ^  off,  and  leave  you 
and  your  theories  for  contemptible  in- 
dulgence. You  see  it  all  the  world 
over.  You  lead  out  an  army  to  de- 
fend the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the 
pauper,  against  some  cruel  despot  or 
some  ruthless  conqueror.  For  a  while 
all  goes  well,  and  the  motto  on  your 
banners  is  the  sentiment  in  each  man's 
heart  But  show  them  a  town  to  sack 
—wealth  to  plunder,  and  the  men 
who  came  to  defend  the  right  become 
worse  brutes  than  those  they  went  out 
to  punisL  Of  what  use  are  centuries 
of  Christian  teaching,  and  millions  of 
good  men  to  teach,  u  the  note  of  one 
Dugle  can  raise  hell  upon  earth  9  It  is 
not  the  passions  of  men  which  we 
have  to  fear.  It  is  the  passions  of  a 
mass,  a  crowd,  a  mob,  a  concourse. 
And  this  is  the  vanity  of  the  people. 
We  labour  for  the  jwople,  whom 
we  see  suffering  and  meek,  as  indi- 
viduals ;  but  we  foiget,  that  once 
brought  together  in  a  mass,  they 
are  more  contemptible,  and  more  disr 
gusting  than  the  worst  tyrant  on 
earth.' 

*  De  Coucy,'  answered  Paul,  stop- 
ping and  seizing  his  hand  violently, 
let  us  abandon  this  fruitleas  task. 
Let  us  throw  over  a  cause,  or  ra- 
ther a  people  that  is  not  worthy 
of  our  labours.  Let  us,  that  is,  you 
and  me,  seek  a  better  field  for  our 
efforts.  Come  away  with  me,  for 
awhile,  till  the  storm  is  blown  over, 
and  we  have  seen  the  result  of  it 
Come  into  some  quiet  country  nook, 
where  you  shall  find  more  honest 
hearts,  and  truer,— where  men,  when 
vou  have  done  for  them  what  yon 
nave  done^  will  love  you.    Come,  M 
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fellovr.  I  am  ready  to  be  off  at  once, 
to  Brittany,  or  where  you  like.  In 
firittany  we  shall  find  a  simple,  ho- 
nest, almost  noble  peasantry.' 

'  RmiI,'  said  the  other  sadly,  *  you 
tempt  me  too  hardly.  You  know  I 
will  not  go.  I  will  never  consent  to 
abandon  Sie  one  cause  in  which  I  have 
staked  all  mv  interest  in  life — ' 

*  But  if  the  cause  has  abandoned 
you  I—' 

*  Not  the  cause — only  the  men.  No, 
I  will  not  leave  Paris  till  the  worst  is 
come,  or  the  best  Let  the  crisis  come 
on.  After  all,  why  should  we  fear  it 
80  much?  It  may  turn  out  better 
than  we  ein)ect  At  any  rate,  I  must 
be  preparea  to  act  upon  it  whatever 
it  is.  I  shall  be  wanted  here  if  these 
men  faol ;  still  more  if  they  succeed.' 

*  Tien  you  refuse  V 

*  I  do.' 

*  I  am  8<Mnry  for  it  If  I  saw  that 
my  remaining  in  Paris  could  do  any 
good,  I  would  not  leave  it  for  any  com- 
fort and  peace  in  the  country^  though 
I  un  sidt  of  the  city.  But  I  do  not, 
Gumot  see  how  we  can  avert  the  blow, 
and  cure  the  evil  when  done.' 

*Do  as  you  will,  Paul,*  answered 
De  Coney.  *  Whether  you  go  or  not, 
1  must  remain.' 

Paul  was  touched  by  the  sad  tone 
in  which  these  words  were  spok^i. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  he  cnea,  *  do  not 
thmk  80  ill  of  me,  as  to  suppose  that  I 
^laH  leave  you  here  alone  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  coming  danger.  This  day 
vedE,  but  not  before,  Ishall  be  in  readi- 


ness to  leave  at  a  moment's  notice.  If 
the  plot  succeeds,  and  the  result  is 
prettv  favourable,  we  shall  be  together 
for  the  work  that  must  then  begin. 
But  if  it  fail,  I  shall  fly  at  once.  It 
is  not  cowardice  to  do  so.  While  I  am 
free  I  am  useful  to  mankind,  but  to 
consent  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  a 
dungeon  would  be  worse  than  suicide.* 
De  Ooucy  smiled  bitterly. 

*  It  is  the  end  which  I  foresee  for 
my  own  life.  I  look  into  the  future 
as  hopefully  as  I  can,  and  I  see  nothing 
else.' 

Paid  pressed  his  hand. 

'Then  we  will  suffer  together,'  he 
cried  warmly. 

De  Coucv  passed  his  hand  across 
his  forehead. 

'  I  sometimes  think,  Paul,'  he  said 
In  a  low  voice,  '  that  I  have  been  a 
great  fool ;  that  I  have  utterly  mis- 
taken the  course  of  life  I  had  to 
pursue.  If  I  had  chosen  a  more 
modest  sphere  ;  if  I  had  become,  for 
instance,  the  pastor  of  a  quiet  flock 
of  souls,  or  a  missionary— ha,  ha! 
Well,  Crod  knows ;  our  lives  are  not 
our  own.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
know  that  I  have  done  no  harm  by 
mine — and  yet  when  I  see  this  ending 
to  my  labours,  I  feel  almost  guilty.' 

*  Then  keep  your  freedom,  and  work 
out  some  great  sufficient  good  in  a 
humbler  smiere.' 

*  Paul,  Paul,  I  have  put  my  hand 
to  the  plough.    I  must  not  look  back.' 

Ana  these  two  men  pressed  both 
hands,  and  separated. 


CHAPTBB  XrV.— HOW  TO  PLAY  BEOICIDE. 


A  week  after  the  general  meeting, 
on  a  fine  spring  night,  wh^  there  was 
eveiy  inducement  to  the  citizen  with 
mmme  and  lespetUs,  or  to  the  Pari- 
u^nized  foreigner  in  his  heterogeneous 
dress,  to  linger  at  those  little  iron 
tables  with  the  white  marble  tops,  that 
were  ranged  in  dozens  outside  t^e 
brilliant  cafds,  within  which  seedy 
loitmrs,  half-pay  officers,  and  dirty 
offidals  were  playing  at  dominoes,  or 
^etrt^  the  peaceful  godlessness  of  the 
Boulevards  :  peaceral,  because — ex- 
cept the  women  at  the  comers,  who 
perpetually  sang  out  in  their  harshest 
tanes   'La  Fatrie,  La   Pretse,    les 


joumauz  du  soir,*  and  those  old  fre- 
quenters of  the  throng,  who  with  a 
tin  pagoda  on  tJieir  backs  made  bell- 
music  wherever  they  went,  and  offered 
weak  lemonade  and  orgeat  to  the 
thirsty  citizen— everybody  had  given 
up  business  for  the  day,  and  was 
ensuing  pleasure  easily  ;  godless, 
because  Parisians  are  by  nature 
atheists,— this  peaceful  godlessness, 
then,  was  a  uttle  ruffled  by  an 
unusual  presence  of  the  militaiy. 
Not  but  what  the  military,  in  some 
form  or  other,  are  ever  present  in  the 
streets  of  Paris,  and  picquets  and 
patrols  are  as  common,  and  much 
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more  common,  than  policemen  in 
London.  But  on  that  night  the 
military  were  the  more  remarkable, 
because  they  stole  quietly  upon  the 
scene,  with  an  evident  desire  to  escape 
notice,  and  once  there,  remained  there. 
Thus  there  were  suddenhr  to  be  seen 
sentries  at  the  comers  of  the  streets, 
with  bayonets  fixed;  two  or  three 
horsemen  at  the  entrance  of  every 
street  that  gave  upon  the  Boulevards, 
and  certain  silent,  rambling  patrols 
every  here  and  there.  Boui^eois  A. 
asked  bourgeois  B.  in  an  under  tone 
what  this  appearance  meant:  and 
boui^^eois  B.  replied  that  he  could  not 
telL  m  a  yet  more  subdued  tone,  and 
witn  yet  more  mystery  in  his  look. 

'where  is  the  Emperor  to-night  T 
asked  one. 

'Dieu  sait,'  was  the  answer;  'unless 
he  is  at  the  opera.' 

*  Ah,  of  course  he  is  ;  but  then — ' 

Now,  as  mouchards  nave  long  ears, 
and  as  they  throng  the  streets  of 
Paris,  it  was  not  prudent  to  utter 
more  than  the  doubt  expressed  in  that 
*but  then;—;'  and  so  people  went 
home  to  bed,  expecting  next  morning 
to  hear  of  an  ^meute,  and  not  a  few 
dreading  to  catch  the  sound  of  cannon 
in  the  hours  of  sleep. 

But  those  who  had  no  inducement 
to  eo  home,  became  suspicious,  and 
gathered  round  the  doors  of  the  opera- 
house.  Two  magnificent  carriages, 
bearing  on  the  panels  a  shield  on 
which  the  imperial  eagle  was  blazoned, 
were  there  drawn  up.  On  these  two 
carriages  the  looks  of  a  motley  crowd 
were  fixed.  But  what  looks!  The 
looks  of  a  people  unworthy  of  liberty, 
because  they  can  be  so  easily  cheated 
out  of  it— a  people  who,  respecting  little 
in  this  world,  have  so  great  a  respect 
for  power,  that  they  worship  it.  They 
were  looks  of  stupid  admiration,  of 
servile  appreciation^  of  childish  fasci- 
nation. The  sturdy  Englishman  poohs 
and  scoffs  at  a  show  of  finery,  though 
he  will  go  miles  to  see  it;  but  the 
Frenchman  enjoys  it  thoroughly. 
There  are  three  ways  by  which  a 
French  mob  may  be  tamed,  and  only 
three— a  bon-mot,  a  dazzling  show, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  cannon.  The 
present  emperor  has  had  recourse  to 
the  latter  two  already.  He  is  not 
celebrated  for  smart  sayings,  but  a 


day  mav  come  yet,  when  his  life  at 
least^  if  not  his  thirone,  will  depend 
on  his  ready  wit 

Among  the  crowd  that  stared  at 
the  prancing  English  horses,  the 
rich  liveries  of  the  servants,  and  the 
vulgarly  profuse  adondngs  of  the  car- 
riages, and  waited  for  the  great  man 
who  so  coolly  appropriated  these  and 
his  other  splendours  from  out  their 
own  pockets,  were  two  men  who 
seem^  far  too  much  interested  in 
their  own  business  to  care  for  any  of 
these  thincs. 

*  How  do  you  feel  now  V  said  one 
of  them  to  his  companion,  a  little 
man,  whose  face  was  very  pale. 

'  I  am  so  fearful  lest  anything  should 
go  wrong.' 
'  How  can  it  1    All  is  pre-arranged.' 

*  Yes,  but  if  one  of  these  gendannes 
should  cut  me  down  V 

*  Pooh,  pooh,  they  have  their  cue.' 
'What,  even  they?    I  cannot  be- 
lieve it' 

'  But  I  tell  you  they  have,'  answered 
the  other  impatiently.  *I  tell  yon, 
you  are  safe,  perfectly  safe.  Come, 
man,  don't  be  an  ass.' 

'And  the  populace — ' 

'What?  the  people  I  You  are  mad. 
Do  ^ou  think  a  single  man  here  cares 
one  jot  about  him  P 

'  Take  care,  there  is  Henriot  watch- 
ing us.' 

Legrand,  for  it  was  he,  looked  round 
and  saw  the  black,  savage  frown  of 
Henriot  bent  upon  them. 

'  Well  then,  let  us  move  nearer  to 
the  carriage.  But  stay— is  the  pistol 
all  right  1  You  know  what  you  are 
to  do.  The  moment  you  have  fired, 
you  must  fall  back,  and  move  off 
quickly.  Do  not  run,  and  when  you 
are  taken,  do  not  utter  a  word.  I  will 
be  there  to  protect  you  in  case  of  need.' 

*  Grood ;  I  know.  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  others  of  them  here  besides 
Henriot  f 

'No.  They  are  all  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  preparing  the  work- 
men.' 

'Ah  well  I  I  hope  it  will  all  go 
right' 

The  speaker,  who,  of  coune,  was 
our  little  traitor,  Louis  Girardon, 
shuffled  up  nearer  to  the  carriage,  and 
squeezed  himself  into  a  position  in  tiie 
first  rank  of  the  spectators,  just  he- 
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iwem  the  principal  carriage,  and  the 
8t€pB  of  the  Emperor's  entrance  to  the 
opCTa,  and  close  to  the  only  gendarme 
on  that  side,  who  was  there  to  keep 
back  the  crowd.  Legrand  followed  him 
closely,  pushing  him  on  from  time  to 
time.  Girardon  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  bosom  of  his  coat,  and  nervously 
grasped  his  pistol 

'  Ah,  my  poor  wife,'  he  muttered  to 
iumself.  It  was  his  redeeming  point 
None  of  us  are  all  bad. 

Just  then,  a  movement  in  the  crowd 
showed  that  the  Emperor  was  ex- 
pected. Eager  necks  were  stretched 
f(^  eager  eyes  to  look  upon  the  face  of 
this  man,  who  had  first  tricked,  and 
then  enslaTed  their  owners.  A  tall 
splendid  footman  moved  down  fi!om 
the  doorway  to  the  carriage-door, 
where  another  was  already  stajiding. 

'Here  he  comes,*  hissed  the  crowd, 
as  if  fearful  to  apeak  aloud  in  the  pre- 
sence of  so  much  greatness. 

[Vive  rEmpereur,'  cried  a  single 
paid  voice  in  the  throng,  and  the  gen- 
dannee  alone  repeated  the  cry. 

At  the  same  moment  the  i)eg-top 
figure,  whom  we  have  seen  in  the 
Tnileriea,  passed  down  the  stejflj  fol- 
lowed by  a  Creneral  in  full  uniform, 
and  twogentlemen  in  plain  evening 
^fesa  He  advanced  with  a  firm  but 
easy  step,  and  in  his  little  eyes  pkyed 
&  w^  which  no  other  word  describes 
w  well  as  'leery.'  Just  as  he  was 
casting  a  glance  round  upon  the  crowd 
T-just  as  the  same  voice  repeated 
ui  a  louder  tone  its  ten-sous'  worth, 
of  '^ve  I'Empereur ;'— just  as  the 
P^top  fieure  bowed  to  that  side 
froni  whicn  the  cry  came,  and  was 
moving  on  to  the  carriage-steps,  Le- 
pad  nu^ed  Girardon's  elbow  from 
5^d.  The  same  instant  the  pistol 
guttered  a  second  in  the  light  of  the 
Sa^  lamps,  and  a  loud  report  and  curl 
of  smoke  petrified  the  crowd.  The 
^mm  shneked,  the  men  rushed  for- 
^aid,  the  gendarmes  leapt  eagerly  to- 
wards Girwtion,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
Jen  who  accompanied  the  Emperor 
darted  upon  him,  and  seized  him  by 
we  throat 

*My  friends,'  said  the  peg-top, 
^^wnii^  at  the  carriage-door,  and 
ftpeaking  with  perfect  calnmess,  *be 
re-«iured^  I  am  unhurt* 

How  kmd !  bow  condescending  of 
tnis  little  avatar  J 


But  the  apparent  courage  of  the 
man  delightea  the  mob,  which  raised 
a  loud  huzza,  and  then  crushing  pell- 
mell  towards  the  carriages,  did  its 
best  to  swell  the  confusion. 

The  horses  pranced  and  reared,  the 
coachman  cracked  his  whip  over  the 
heads  of  the  crowd,  and  shouted, 
*  Place,  place,'  and  in  the  midst  of  it 
all  a  troop  of  dragoons  rode  recklessly 
into  the  crowd,  and  laid  their  flat 
sabres  over  the  heads  and  shoulders 
of  all  who  came  in  the  way. 

*The  Emperor  is  killed,'  shouted 
those  on  the  outside,  and  rushed  ofi" 
with  the  news. 

*  He  is  not  hurt,'  muttered  one. 

'Worse  luck,'  said  another,  and  be- 
fore the  words  were  out  of  his  mouth 
he  was  arrested.  Then  came  the  irue 
confusion,  and  the  petty  war  between 
soldiery  anxious  to  disperse  a  mob, 
and  a  mob  which  will  not  be  dis- 
persed, because  the  soldiery  want  it 
to  do  so. 

And  in  the  midst  of  all  this.  Hen- 
riot,  who,  when  he  saw  the  result, 
had  turned  pale,  and  muttered  a  deep 
curse,  ran  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
Faubourg  St  Antoine.  L^erand,  with 
a  cheerful  smile,  bounded  away  to- 
wards the  Tuileries ;  and  Girardon, 
the  cause  of  it  all,  had  disappeared. 
Where  he  had  got  to  was  the  great 
mysterr  which  puzzled  all  the  crowd. 
Some  had  seen  him  fire,  others  had 
seen  him  seized ;  but  in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  that  followed,  very  few  had 
seen  him  thrust  into  tne  second  car- 
riage, followed  by  his  captor,  and  a 
gendarme  with  fixed  bayonet,  and  so 
Bowled  off  to  the  Tmleries  to  be 
treated  as  a  regicide  till  further 
orders. 

For  the  rest  of  that  night  the  pave- 
ment of  Paris,  particularly  of  those 
streets  which  led  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  rattled  with  the  muskets  of 
changing  guards,  while  from  time  to 
time  the  peaceful  inhabitants  were 
roused  by  the  noise  of  Vk  fiacre  driving 
rapidly  along,  accompanied  by  the 
clatter  of  a  body  of  horsemen.  Then 
those  who  had  gone  to  bed  nervous, 
got  up,  and  put  their  night-capped 
heads  out  of  windows,  and  when 
the^  drew  them  in  again,  said  to 
their  wives :  *  What  is  up  now,  I 
wonder  1    They  are  making  fresh  ar- 
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Whereupon  the  drowsy  spouses 
growled  ill-temperedly,  'Shut  the 
window,  then,  if  that  is  alL     You 


have  nothing  to  fear  ;  you  haven't  the 
courage  to  be  a  conspirator.* 


CHAPTER  XV. — A  SWIHHINChMATCH  BXTKAOBDINABT. 


When  Legrand  left  the  crowd,  he 
did  not  see  toat  he  was  followed  oy  a 
thin,  shadowy  figure,  surmounted  by  a 
most  lugubrious  face,  now  pale  with 
a  great  anxiety.  The  owner  of  this 
ficure  and  face,  the  long  spiky  nose  of 
which  came  down  over  his  mouth,  was 
simply  the  misnamed  Fortun^  who, 
filled  with  suspicions  at  all  times,  had 
stolen  to  the  great  scene  of  action,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected,  in 
order,  that  whatever  the  result,  he 
might  convey  to  his  master  the  first 
intelligence  of  it.  The  faithful  crea- 
ture had  forgotten  for  a  while  his 
aged  mother  and  blind  sister,  and, 
deeply  attached  to  his  English  master, 
who  treated  him  more  liberally,  though 
more  distantly  than  any  former  one, 
he  had  not  hesitated  to  risk  his  life 
and  liberty  by  mingling  in  a  crowd 
which  might  have  been  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  revolution. 

Meanwhile,  the  Count  Ludowsky 
had  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous 
long  before  the  appointed  hour ;  for 
the  Count,  though  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  dream,  sometimes  indulged 
in  a  speculation,  and  this  coup-detat 
was  as  good  as  another.  Indeed, 
when  all  the  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, there  seemed  to  be  so  little 
chance  of  failure,  that  Ludowsky, 
quite  hopeful,  had  begun  already  to 
chalk  out  a  course  of  action  for  him- 
self, to  be  pursued  immediately  after 
the  event  In  this,  the  Count  had 
evinced  his  natural  selfishness,  and 
the  true  nature  of  his  political  ambi- 
tion. 

Carefully  concealing  the  plot  from 
his  party,  he  had  taken  to  himself 
two  aspiring  confidants,  young  clever 
noblemen,  who  had  less  of  the  preju- 
dices of  the  old  Faubourg  set,  and  to 
them  alone  had  imparted  the  secret, 
binding  them  by  threats  and  promises 
to  keep  it,  and  aid  him.  The  trium- 
virate plotted  together,  and  matured 
their  plana  All  seemed  to  be  rose- 
colouied,  if  onlv  the  one  blow  took 
effect  If  not,  there  was  nothing  lost, 
and,  at  least,  they  were  safa    The 


plot  was  a  socialist  one ;  they  were 
legitimists.  So  far  the  police  knew 
nothing,  and  for  the  rest  suspicion 
could  not  light  on  them,  and  suspicion 
alone  was  the  soul  of  the  danger. 

Still  the  Count  thought  it  prudent 
to  absent  himself  from  the  scene  of 
action  on  the  eventful  night;  and 
hence  his  ajgreement  to  the  appoint- 
ment with  Legrand. 

At  a  quarter  past  twelve,  he  issued 
from  the  salons  of  one  of  those  noble 
marquises,  of  ancient  familv  and  his- 
torical surname,  who  had  thought  it 
no  sin  to  accept  a  senatorship  from 
the  Empereur  de  Fraichedate,  and 
retain  in  their  hearts  all  the  loyal 
sentiments  of  their  ancestors.  On  one 
arm  leaned  one  of  his  young  confi- 
dants, on  the  other,  the  other;  and 
the  tnree  faced  the  chill  air  up  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
bridge.  Here  the  Count  left  them, 
and  the  two,  lighting  their  cigars, 
walked  up  and  down  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  waiting  for  his  return. 

The  Count  did  not  feel  the  chill 
breeze  that  came  up  along  the  Seine. 
He  did  not  notice  the  bri^t  lights 
that  still  glittered  in  the  wmdows  of 
the  Tuilenes.  and  found  their  doubles 
in  the  ripples  of  the  dark  stream; 
still  less  did  he  perceive  that  two 
soldiers,  with  bayonets  fixed,  took 
their  stand  behind  one  of  the  large 
cumbrous  figures  that  represent  the 
principal  towns  of  France,  grouped 
around  the  Place  Louis  Quinze,  as  he 
delighted  to  call  it  But  what  if  he 
had  seen  them  ¥  Could  he  have  sus- 
pected their  errand  ?  Far  from  it ; 
his  mind  was  full  of  one  idea,  the  hope 
of  attaining,  almost  single-handed,  at 
least  without  the  aid  of  his  party,  a 
position  which  he  had  determined 
should  be  a  grand  one. 

He  had  walked  up  and  down  for  a 
long  time,  nursing  this  flattering  hope, 
when  suddenly  a  hand  was  laid  upon 
his  shoulder.  He  turned  at  once,  and 
beheld  Legrand  by  his  side. 

*  Well,  what  news  9'  cried  Ludowskr 
eagerly. 
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*  News  V  replied  the  Breton,  with 
prorokmg  calmneoa.  '  Of  whom  1  of 
iriuitr 

*  Why,  man ;  of  course  you  know 
viistlmean.' 

'Indeed,  I  do  not^  Count  Ludow- 
Ajj  answered  the  other  stolidly, 
'muflB  indeed  you  refer  to  that 
affiur; 

*  Tea,  yes;  tothataffidr.  How  has 
it  inoeeeded )' 

'  Veiy  ill  She  persists  in  her  re- 
fonl' 

'She?  what  do  you  mean?  Are 
joamadf 

*  Kot  I,  forsooth.  But  it  strikes  me 
joa  must  he  so,  to  continue  to  prosa 
jour  suit  as  you  do.' 

Ladowsky  was  betiide  himself  with 
irritation,  but  he  scarcely  dared  to 
uk  outright  ahout  what  he  wanted  to 
know.    It  was  too  dangerous. 

*  Gome,  come.'  he  said ;  *  you  are 
playing  the  fooL  You  are  having  a 
hi^ih  at  my  expense.  Speak  out  at 
once,  and  tdll  me  if  the  blow  has  taken 
eiect' 

*  Count  Ludowsky,'  replied  Legrand 
itonly ;  '  no  bbw  that  you  can  aim 
^  take  effect  there.  The  innocent 
girl  whom  you  would  sacrifice  to  your 
We  of  monev,  and  your  sensual  ad- 
miration of  her  beauty^  will  never 
give  in  to  your  importumty.' 

*  Fellow ! '  cried  the  aristocrat, 
savagely  ;  *  take  care  how  you  speak. 
D(»'t  cany  your  joke  too  far,  or  you 
ffiay— ' 

'  Ho  threats.  Count.  What  I  tell 
you,  I  know  to  be  a  fact  Mademoi- 
vSk  de  Bonville  hates  and  despises 

,  Hie  Count  reeled  back  a  moment 
IB  ntt«r  confusion,  iMit  never  forgetful 
of  hia  dignity,  as  quickly  recovered 
bia  self-possession,  and  replied  in  an 
off-hand  tone— 

*  My  good  Leffebvre,  I  see  throu^ 
7W  joke  now.  The  Englishman  has 
vm  putting  you  up  to  this.  Come, 
ki  that  drop,  and  tell  me  the  result  of 
theplot' 

xott  are  mistaken  again.  Count 
liidoirsky.  Years  before  the  £nglish- 
man  met  you  in  Paris,  I  knew  of  vour 
ttpgwnent,  if  it  can  be  called  so, 
vw  Madeleine  de  Bonville.  Years 
wre  I  found  you  listening  at  a  key- 
Ua' 
*ii^  Yilkun  !'  cried  the  Count,  los- 


ing his  temper.  *  Ah.  vou  talk  to  me 
like  this,  do  you  V  and  he  rushed  upon 
the  Breton,  and  seized  him  by  the 
throat  But  the  stalwart  Celt  threw 
him  off  as  a  giant  would  a  child. 

'  Take  care,  County'  he  cried.  '  I 
could  crush  you  in  a  moment :  but  I 
reserve  you  tor  a  slower  death. 

*  Indeed  !  you  are  kind,'  replied 
Ludowsky,  turning  his  back  upon  his 
opponent  and  shnigdng  his  shoulders. 

Yes,  Count,  I  nold  your  life  in  my 
hands.' 

Ludowsky  laughed  derisively. 

'  And  on  one  condition  I  return  it 
you  safe,'  continued  Legrand. 

*  Ha,  ha  !  These  socialists  are 
amusing.  But  let  me  hear  your  con- 
dition, sir.  It  will  be  something  ori- 
ginaL  I  daresay.' 

*  Very  original.  It  is  this.  You 
will  give  me  in  writing,  signed  by 
your  own  hand,  a  promise,  on  your 
faith  as  a  Catholic,  and  your  honour 
as  a  nobleman,  that  you  renounce  for 
ever  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Ronville;  that  you  break  off  your 
engagement,  if  any  there  still  be,  and 
that  you  will  never  renew  your  suit, 
either  to  herself,  or  to  her  parents.' 

The  Breton's  voice  was  deep  and 
stem,  and  yet  it  trembled  a  little. 
The  Count  affected  not  to  notice  it 

*Ha,  ha!*  he  laughed.  'This  is 
fine  ;  this  is  truly  melodramatic. 
Really,  Mr.  Lef^bvre,  you  would  suc- 
ceed at  the  Porte  St.  Martin  in  some 
grand  and  bloody  trag^y.  I  think 
your  talents  would  be  more  appre- 
ciated there  than  they  are  here.' 

And  with  this  he  would  have  walked 
away,  for  his  temper  was  growing 
warm,  if  he  had  not  been  dyin^  to 
hear  the  result  of  his  plot :  so,  think- 
ing that  patience  was  the  best  policy, 
he  waitcKl  for  the  Breton  to  speak. 
Legrand,  too^  waited  to  give  him  time 
to  make  his  decision.  Ludowsky 
walked  up  and  down;  the  other 
crossed  his  arms  upon  his  chest  At 
last  he  spoke. 

'Well,  Count,  do  you  accept  my 
termsr 

'  Still  at  this  nonsense  ! '  answered 
Ludowsky  impatiently.  *Now,  tell 
me  who  has  hired  you  to  come  here 
and  threaten  me  in  this  extrava^nt 
manner  ?  It  is  the  Englishman,  is  it 
notr 

'  No,  Count ;  no.    The  man  who  has 
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Bent  me  here  stanils  before  ^ou.  Look 
at  him  well.    You  know  him.' 

And  the  Breton  rapidly  drew  off  his 
hat,  and  the  wig  unaer  it,  and  stood 
with  his  own  hair  in  the  light  of  the 
gas-lamp.  The  Count  looked  at  him 
attentively. 

'  I  really  have  not  the  honour  of 
knowing  you  a  bit  better  now,  sir,' 
he  said,  except  that  I  discover  for 
the  first  time  you  have  been  wearing 
a  peruke,  when  your  own  hair  would 
have  suited  you  better.' 

*  Count,'  answered  the  Breton  in  a 
tremulous  voice,  but  nothing  moved 
by  the  other's  laughter ;  '  I  must  tell 
you,  then,  who  I  am.  I  am  the  son 
of  the  gamekeeper  of  the  Baron  de 
Ronville.  I  am  a  native  of  Baud,  and 
I  am  in  love  with  Madeleine  de  Bon- 
viUe.' 

Ludowsky  opened  his  eyes  at  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence ;  but  at  the 
last  words,  he  lost  cdl  command  over 
his  temper. 

'  You,  you !'  he  hissed  out  *^  You 
a  servant,  and  have  the  insolence  to 
love  your  master's  daughter,  and  the 
audacity  to  confess  it  ? 

It  was  now  the  Breton's  turn  to  be 
cool. 

'Yes,  sir,  and  the  still  greater 
insolence  to  be  the  rival  of  the  Count 
Ludowsky,  that  honourable  gentle- 
man who  listens  at  key-holes.' 

•  Very  well,  very  well,'  cried  the 
other,  hoarse  with  rage  ;  'your  master 
shall  know  of  it—a  pretty  fellow  ! ' 

And  he  was  walking  off,  when  the 
Breton  seized  his  arm. 

'You  are  not  running  away  like 
this.  Monsieur  le  Comte?  I  have 
offered  you  my  conditions.  You  must 
accept  or  decline  them.' 

Ludowsl^  wrenched  his  arm  away. 

'  And  yon  and  your  conditions  may 
go  to  the  devil^'  he  shouted. 

'Then  that  is  your  answer  ?' 

'Yes,  and  you  may  take  it  back  to 
the  rascally  Englishman  who  sent 
you.' 

The  Breton  replied  by  a  low  whistle, 
and  the  next  moment  the  two  soldiers 
rushed  from  their  hiding-place,  the 
one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the  re- 
treating Count. 

'Ah !  mUle  diables  !  ah,  traitre  ! ' 
cried  Ludowsky,  who  saw  in  a  moment 
that  he  was  betrayed.  He  plunged 
his  hand  into  his  breast,  and  curew  out 


a  loaded  pistol,  which  he  had  brouglit 
as  a  precaution,  and  with  a  clever 
shot^  sent  its  contents  into  the  bodjrof 
the  soldier  before  him.  Then  dartins 
down  the  bank  of  the  river,  he  plunged 
desperately  in.  The  other  soldier  had 
raised  his  musket,  and  would  have 
fired  before  the  Count  had  reached 
the  bank,  but  for  the  Breton. 

'Holdl' he  cried.  '  Do  not  fire,  bat 
run  round  to  the  other  side,  wmle  I 
follow  hiuL  Quick,  quick!'  and 
bounding  forward,  he  plunged  in  after 
his  rival. 

It  was  now  a  trial  for  endurance. 
The  Count  was  a  capital  swimmer, 
and  the  fear  of  death  was  before  him. 
He  struck  out  bravely,  and  left  the 
heavier  Breton  far  behind.  But  it  is 
no  trifle  to  swim  in  your  coat  and 
boots  in  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Seine 
an  hour  after  midnight ;  and  before 
they  were  half  way  across,  both  men 
be^  to  flag.  But  the  stream  being 
stronger  in  the  middle^  was  now 
a^inst  the  Count,  and  m  favoTU*  of 
his  pursuer,  who  was  some  yards  be- 
hind him.  It  carried  Ludowslnr 
rapidly  towards  the  centre  arch 
of  the  bridge.  The  Breton  guessed 
how  it  would  be,  and  makiii^  a  cross- 
cut, gained  so  much  upon  his  quany, 
that  the  two  men  reached  the  blade 
whirlpool  under  the  arch  about  the 
same  time.  The  Breton,  too,  was  the 
stronger.  He  summoned  up  all  his 
force,  and  with  three  bold  strokes, 
was  close  behind  the  Count,  when  the 
latter,  {)ushed  to  the  last  extremity, 
raised  his  booted  foot  wiUi  an  effort, 
and  with  a  clever  movement,  kicked 
him  in  the  head  The  blow  was  a 
sharp  one,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of 
giving  it,  and  took  effect  The  Breton 
was  stunned,  and  sank'  like  lead. 
Ludowsky  breathed  again,  and  strik- 
ing out,  managed  to  round  the  pier  of 
the  arch,  and  to  clin|^  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  stone-coping. 

'  If  I  can  only  muster  strength  to 
swim  back  aj;am,  and  so  give  the 
soldier  the  slip,'  thought  he  to  him- 
self. 

Meanwhile,  Legrand  rose  again. 
He  had  recovered  the  stun,  but  his 
forehead  was  cut  open ;  the  olood  was 
flowing  copiously,  and  he  was  weak- 
ened and  blinoed.  He  made  two 
strokes,  and  then  felt  that  he  was 
giving  way.     It  .was    a ,  deq)erate 
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momoit  Another  stroke  or  two 
would  bring  him  to  the  pier  of  the 
ticfa.  He  struck  out,  but  the  stream 
WBB  too  strong  for  him,  and  carried 
him  rsmdly  down.  Again  he  strug- 
ded.  It  was  a  moment  for  despair. 
His  arms  refused  their  work,  and 
again  he  b^an  to  sink,  when  suddenly 
he  felt  himself  drawn  up  by  the  hair 
of  the  head,  and  hauled  roughlv  into 
the  bottom  of  a  boat,  where  he  lay 
for  a  while  half  deaa  with  exhaus- 

tiOD. 

Now  there  was  but  one  man  in  this 
boat,  and  that  man  was  the  lugubrious 
Fortond  That  faithful  servitor  had 
GFCTheard  from  his  lurking-place  the 
peater  part  of  the  conversation  we 
have  retailed  He  had  at  least 
cao^t  sufficient  to  learn  that  Ludow- 
fiky  was  anything  but  friendly  to  his 
master,  whom  he  knew  to  be  meant 
by  *  the  Englishman.'  Still  he  never 
dreamed  of  taking  any  share  in  the 
matter,  one  way  or  the  other,  until  he 
saw  the  two  men  struggling  against 
the  stream,  and  became  fearful  of 
their  &te.  Then  he  ran  down  to  the 
bink,  cat  the  painter  of  the  first  boat 
be  found  there,  and  pulled  oflE^  just  in 
time  to  save  the  Breton  from  drown- 
ing. Now  Fortune  had  a  tender 
heirt,  and  bore  no  malice,  so  that, 
having  saved  one  man,  he  had  no  idea 


of  abandoning  the  other;  and  when, 
on  looking  about,  he  saw  Ludowsky 
clinging  to  the  narrow  ledge  of  the 
stone  pier,  he  pulled  back  towards 
Mm.  But  the  Count  saw  the  move- 
ment, and  believinjg  himself  to  be  pur- 
sued with  hostile  intent,  dived  in  once 
more.  Fortune  stopped  his  sculls, 
till  that  of  the  Count  reappeared,  ana 
thenpulled  towards  him. 

*  Ho  there,  wait !'  he  cried.  '  I  will 
pick  vou  up  in  a  minute.  Do  not  be 
afraid.' 

'  No,  no,'  answered  Ludowsky,  *  I 
am  not  quite  such  a  fooL' 

So  Fortun^  with  the  kindest  mten- 
tions.  gave  chase,  and  the  Coimt 
avoiaed  him  by  diving  in  cross  direc- 
tions, until  at  last  ne  reached  the 
opposite  bank,  and  dragged  himself 
dripping  out  Poor  Count!  it  was 
hanl  afw  such  a  race  to  be  welcomed 
by  a  stout  young  soldier  ardent  in  his 
duty,  and  with  bayonet  fixed  and 
musket  loaded,— but  such  is  life ;  and 
by  the  time  Antoine  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  thank  Fortund  and  jump 
out  of  the  boatj  Ludowsky  was  secur- 
ed. It  was  m  vain  that  his  two 
friends  came  up,  now  that  they  were 
useless,  and  eiq)ostulated  with  the 
soldier.  Legrand  only  drew  out  his 
warrant,  and  LudowsKy  was  marched 
offi 


CHAPTER  XVI.— POOE  SMUO  I 


A  couple  of  hours  before  this  cap- 
tve,  we,  that  is  you  and  I,  reader, 
viU  enter,  by  means  of  our  invisible 
vam-partoutf  the  study  of  a  man  who 
believed  himself  to  be  alone,  and  re- 
velled at  most  times  in  this  solitude. 
Bat  on  the  eve  of  some  great  event 
the  hearts  of  the  most  philosophical 
ud  least  nervous  will  beat  restlessly, 
ttd  the  puLse  throb  impatiently,  until 
aolitade  become  irksome  and  unbear- 
iUe.  Few  i)royerbs  are  so  far  in  ad- 
vsnee  of  science,  as  that  *  coming 
events  cast  their  shadows  before? 
What  are  presentiments,  what  those 
vaecountable  attractions  and  revul- 
ffans  to  which  we  are  subject^  but 
iifintiGns  of  a  mysterious  prescienoe, 
tf  I  may  so  call  it  working  in  the 
wrrans  systenij  ana  analogous  in  man 
toike initinct  m  beasts?  There  must 
bfttome  connexion,  too,  between  this 


and  natural  taste,  and  all  those  likings 
and  dislikings  which  describe  indivi- 
dual character.  There  may  even  be 
something  of  this  kind  in  the  pro- 
phecies which  we  have  betimes  in 
dreams,  and  even  in  that  highly  irri- 
table condition  in  which  some  have 
seen  spectres  and  visiona  Nay,  per- 
haps tne  gross  hallucinations  of  Ma- 
homet, Swedenborg,  and  Joe  Smith— 
if  we  believe  these  men  to  have  been 
only  partly  impostors — ^may  be  akin 
to  these  mysterious  attractions.  At 
any  rate  there  is  a  problem,  whether 
psjrchological  or  physiological,  for 
science  vet  to  solve,  and  the  solution 
of  it  will  clear  up  many  a  wonder  at 
which  we  still  gape  and  stare. 

Under  one  of  these  presentiments 
De  Coucy  in  his  study  was  suffering 
acutely,  as  he  sat  at  his  desk  and 
tried  to  read  and  make  not 
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he  read.  All  about  him  sayoured  of 
the  man's  Bimplicity — a  simplicity 
which  was  almost  puritanicEd.  The 
street  in  which  he  lived  bordered  on 
the  Faubooig  St  Antoine,  and  was 
therefore  not  only  not  fashionable, 
but  also  very  cheap  to  lodge  in.  He 
had  indeed  separate  apartments,  for 
the  one  luxury  he  inaulged  in  was 
privacy ;  but  then  it  only  contained 
three  rooms,  a  bed-room,  a  room  in 
which  he  received  his  visitors,  and  his 
study.  The  furniture  of  this  last  was 
simple  and  even  uncomfortable.  De 
Coucy  was  no  puritan  though  a  Cal- 
vinlst;  but  he  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  laziness,  and  he  well  knew 
how  easily  a  man  who  passes  his  life 
in  study,  may  fall  into  this  vice. 
There  was  not  a  single  easy-chair  in 
the  room.  The  one  in  which  he  sat 
was  of  wood  with  a  high  pointed  back. 
The  only  exception  to  the  rule— if  in- 
deed it  was  an  exception— was  a  long, 
hard,  horsehair  sola,  on  which  now 
lay  a  small  skye-terrier,  curled  up 
most  comfortably,  but  not  asleep,  for 
ever  and  anon  his  black  eyes  would 
({listen  through  the  long  ctirls  of  hair 
that  fell  over  them,  and  faithfully 
watch  his  master. 

The  rest  of  the  furniture  was  of  the 
same  simple  kind.  One  or  two  good 
prints  from  pictures  by  Overbeck, 
served  rather  to  show  than  to  cover 
the  bareness  of  the  walls,  and  above 
the  writing-table  was  a  small  ivory 
crucifix,  strangely  out  of  place  in  a 
Calvinist's  study.  But  De  Coucy  had 
no  prejudices.  He  did  not  look  upon 
the  cross  as  a  badge  of  party,  but  as  an 
everlasting  symbol  of  peace  between 
€k>d  and  man,  and  therefore  he  loved  it. 

But  what  showed  the  simplicity  of 
the  man  was  the  book  before  him.  It 
was  none  other  than  a  history  of  the 
First  Revolution.  Now  De  Coucy  be- 
lieve he  was  on  the  eve  of  another 
national  convulsion.  He  knew  that 
if  it  came  ofif  he  should  have  a  gi-eat 
part  to  play  in  it,  and  he  was  not 
studying  his  part,  that  he  might  be 
up  to  the  marlc,  but  he  was  trying  to 
collect  hints  of  those  dangers  most 
likely  to  follow  such  a  crisis,  and 
therefore  most  to  be  forearmed  a^inst. 
A  less  simple  man  would  have  blush- 
ed to  himself  at  such  a  preparation  ; 
would  have  said,  *  I  have  toiled  for 
years  to  introduce  a  form  of  govern- 


ment, and  surely  I  shall  be  fit  to  meet 
the  emergency  now  that  the  time  is 
come ;'  but  this  man  was  blessed  with 
that  rarest  virtue  of  patriots— modes- 
tv.  For  all  this  he  oould  not  keep  his 
thoughts  on  his  subject  He  read  this 
passage  and  that,  beginning  with  avi- 
oity  and  interest  but  before  he  had 
compassed  half  a  page  his  ears  were 
pricking  for  a  ring  at  the  bell,  his 
pulse  began  to  throb  Audibly,  and 
though  his  eyes  still  passed  from  line 
to  line,  he  found  when  he  came  to 
turn  over  that  he  had  not  caught  the 
sense  of  a  single  passage. 

At  last  he  threw  down  the  pen, 
shut  the  book,  and  said  aloud,  *  It  is 
useless.    I  shall  play  with  Smug.* 

Now  Smug,  who  lay  upon  the  sofa, 
no  sooner  heard  his  name  than  he 
perked  up  his  head,  and  when  he  saw 
his  master  get  up,  got  up  too,  stretch- 
ed out  his  little  hind  legs,  and  then 
wamng  his  hairv  tail  most  actively, 
mad£  a  kind  of  obeisance  to  his  mas- 
ter as'  he  came  to  the  sofa. 

*  Smug,  you  rascal,  Fm  coming  to 
play  witn  you.' 

Smuc  did  not  understand  the  word& 
but  he  knew  it  was  all  right,  wa^ea 
his  tail  most  energetically,  and  wen 
as  De  Coucy  came  nearer,  beg^n 
bounding  about  on  the  sofa  with  in- 
tense deugbt. 

Now  Smug  was  De  Coucy's  dearest 
friend,  his  only  constant  companion. 
^Vhen  quite  a  puppy,  Montague  had 
given  him  to  his  brother  mason,  and 
the  dog  had  done  what  Christians 
have  been  told  to  do,  but  never  do 
do ;  he  had  forgotten  all  about  his 
father  and  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Smug  family,  and  attached  himself  to 
his  master  alone.  All  day  he  fol- 
lowed him  everywhere,  and  as  for 
staying  at  home  when  his  master 
went  out.  Smug  must  have  died  of 
misery,  if  it  had  only  been  proposed 
to  him.  At  night  he  alept  on  the 
bottom  of  De  Coucy*s  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  at  six  o'clock,  as  re^arly  as 
if  he  carried  a  watch  with  him  in  his 
long  wiry  hair,  would  steal  soft^  up 
to  his  master's  face,  look  at  bun  a 
moment  with  his  black  eyes,  oockiag 
his  £ftoe  on  one  side  most  comically, 
and  then  quietly,  softly,  lick  his 
cheek.  This  generally  awoke  De 
Coucy,  who  knew  thereby  that  it  was 
time  to  get  up. 
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Bxm  SuHi^  adored  this  man  !  Hov 
1»  doted  on  him !  How  he  would  sit 
qtdet  for  hours  and  gaze  at  his  hand- 
some fiKe,  with  e^ee  that  had  all  the 
expression  of  gemns  in  them,  and  yet 
meant  nothing  I 

*Smag,'  said  De  Coucy,  stretching 
hanBdf  on  the  80&,  *  I  am  doll  to- 

tt  Come  and  cheer  me  up.* 
i  a  moment  the  dog,  as  if  he  un- 
deFBtood  French,  was  dancing  about 
upon  his  master's  chest,  and  making 
a  desperate  attack  upon  his  face  with 
a  view  to  licking  it.  De  Coucy  kept 
him  off  with  his  hands,  but  the  love 
of  the  beast  would  take  no  refusal,  so 
be  licked  his  hands  instead  Then  he 
tried  to  poke  his  black  nose  under 
these  hands,  then  finding  that  impos- 
able,  he  danced  round  and  round,  and 
most  unceremoniously  wagged  his  tail 
in  his  master's  face.  Then  he  gave  a 
little  bark,  as  if  he  wanted  to  speak 
bis  mind,  and  then  repeated  it  im- 
patiaitly,  as  if  provok^  because  he 
could  not  make  himself  understood. 
De  Coacy  turned  on  his  side,  and 
roiled  the  dog  over  for  a  regular  game 
of  play. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  these  two 
aimniJs  making  lore  to  one  another, 
and  to  mark  how  much  the  affection 
of  the  dog  exceeded  that  of  the  man. 
His  attitudes,  in  spite  of  his  long  ugly 
body  and  short  legs,  were  more  grace- 
M  than  those  of  a  ballet-dancer. 
Now  on  his  back,  with  his  head  tossed 
playfully  on  one  side,  inviting  his 
nnster  to  come  on  again  :  now  on 
his  feet,  with  his  front  paws  out,  and 
poaitivelv  a  smile  on  his  ugly  face  : 
now  making  a  rush  at  the  man's 
&ce,  and  burying  his  black  nose  in 
his  hair. 

De  Coney  ei^oyed  this,  and  langhed 
akmd  again  and  again,  till  both  man 
and  daz  were  tired. 

'0  omug,  Smu^,*  said  he,  as  the 
dog  nt  looBng  senously  into  hb  face, 
*what  is  the  reason  of  all  this  love  \ 
What  have  I  done  for  you  that  you 
fthonld  be  so  fond  of  me  ;  eh  ?  You 
venld  say  that  I  have  given  you  a 
daily  meal,  when  I  ate  myself,  and 
^1^  you  came  and  stuck  your  head 
on  nty  knee,  humbly  and  silently 
OOTMf  my  crumbs.  You  would  say 
that  I  have  never  beaten  jrou.  But 
idiat  ha^  I  not  done  ten  tunes  more 
4n  this  for  many  a  brother  of  mine. 


of  my  own  species,  who  turns  against 
me  in  a  moment,  and  shows  his  teeth 
and  snarls  1  You  would  never  do  this, 
Smug—' 

And  the  dog  hearing  his  name  asain, 
stretched  out  his  necK  and  licked  his 
patron's  face,  as  a  silent  assent 

'Yes,  Smug,  you  watch  me  by  day, 
and  watch  me  by  night,  and  if  any- 
body came  near  me,  you  would  be  up 
and  at  them,  quite  careless  of  your- 
self, not  heeding  if  you  got  kicked  and 
beaten,  but  at  them  fiercely.  But, 
oh  !  Smug,  you  do  not  know  how 
beautiful  this  love  of  yours  is,  because 
among  men  it  is  so  rare.  You  do  not 
guess  who  gave  you  this  love,  who 
gave  you  and  your  kind  to  us  men, 
not  only  to  be  friends  and  a  consola- 
tion to  us^  not  only  to  be  companion 
to  the  sohtary,  wife  to  the  bachelor, 
child  to  the  childless,  friend  to  the 
outcast,  but  also  to  teach  us  a  con- 
stant beautiful  lesson  of  love.  You 
do  not  know.  Smug,  that  the  God  who 
made  you  and  me,  made  you  for  me 
to  remind  me  of  the  love  I  owe  to 
Him.  Ah !  how  much  more  has  He 
done  for  me  than  I  have  for  you,  and 
do  I  forget  all  my  worldly  interests 
for  His,  do  I  assaU  His  enemies,  and 
caress  His  lovers  ?  Do  I  worship  Him, 
as  you  adore  me  ?  Do  I  trust  to  Him 
to  give  me  my  daily  bread,  and  do 
not  rather  go  hunting  anxiously  and 
eagerly  for  it  myself,  and  when  it 
comes,  do  I  humbly  supplicate  it,  fear- 
ful of  intruding  and  offending,  as  you 
do  ?  O  Smug,  you  are  a  sermon  in 
yourself,  and  yet  how  little  I  profit 
by  it !' 

De  Coucy  might  have  ^one  on  with 
his  moralizing  for  hours,  if  Smug  had 
not  suddenly  lumped  up,  leaped  from 
the  sofa,  and  running  to  the  door, 
commenced  sniffling  most  vigorously. 
At  the  same  moment  the  door-bell 
rang. 

'Well,  it  is  a  friend  at  any  rate,' 
muttered  De  Coucy.  *  If  it  had 
been  a  stranger,  Smug  would  have 
barked.' 

Smug  was  right  The  visitor  was 
Montague. 

My  dear  fellow,'  cried  De  Coucy ; 
never  more  welcome.' 

'Indeed!' 

'  Yes,  most  decidedly.  I  was  grow- 
ing quite  stupid  from  mooning  alone, 
and  nave  been  mprali2in|_to^mug 
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for  the  last  hour.  Of  course  he  was 
highly  edified,  and  listened  most  re- 
sp^fully ;  but  I  am  certain  another 
lialf  hour  of  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  bear.  So  you  see  you  are 
come  to  save  me.' 

*  Well,  if  that  is  the  effect  of  your 
moralizing  on  yourself,  my  good  fel- 
low, it  is  fortunate  for  the  Protestant 
congregation  of  Paris  that  you  did  not 
embrace  the  ministry,  for  there  is  no 
saying  what  effect  it  might  have  had 
on  others.  That  great  dull  draughty 
church  of  the  Oratoire— church  !  I 
should  have  said  preaching-house — 
with  its  windy  galleries  and  its  diity 
cobwebby  uncomfortable  boxes  all 
round,  for  all  the  world  like  an  un- 
frequented theatre— mi^t  have  been 
turned  into  an  exhibition  of  your 
eloouence.' 

'  Don't  abuse  our  temple  P 

*  You  call  it  a  temple,  indeed  I  That 
is  worse  still.  Why,  it  is  only  fit  for 
a  fancy  bazaar,  or  a  scientific  lecture- 
room— anything;,  in  short,  that  would 
require  to  have  its  ugly  white- washed 
walls  covered  from  floor  to  roof  with 
somethiDg  a  little  bit  warmer  than 
plaster.' 

*  Have  you  ever  heard  Coquerel 
there?' 

*  Coquerel  ?  yes,  of  course,  two  Co- 
querels,  and  perhaps  more.  I  never 
went  there,  you  may  be  sure,  under  any 
less  inducement  It  is  not  the  place 
to  dream  of  heaven  in,  or  to  sav  your 
prayers  with  any  satisfaction,  for  one 
16  no  sooner  in  it  than  one  longs  to  be 
out  again.* 

*Ay,  but  do  ^ou  not  confess  now 
that  Coquerel  gives  life  to  those  bare 
walls,  that  he  sanctifies  the  place  with 
the  inspired  words  that  flow  from  his 
lips,— that  sweet  and  yet  powerful 
voice  that  fills  the  whole  vast  build- 
ing, and  holds  all  that  motley  crowd, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Atheist,  in 
silent  admiration  V 

'He  is  a  fine  preacher,  I  admit; 
but  I  think  the  terms  you  apply  to 
him  are  unsuitable,  as  coining  mm 
a  man.  Women  f&ll  in  love  with 
preachers,  but  men  are  only  moved  by 
them.  Fools  as  men  are,  they  can 
generally  serrate  the  preacher  and 
his  sermon-  Paul  was  not  worshipped 
at  Athens,  but  at  Lystra.  At  the  one 
place  he  preached  a  magnificent  ser- 
mon with  two  great  advantages,  a 


sermon-loving  audience  and  a  novel 
theme.  At  the  other  he  only  healed 
a  cripple.  Peter  the  Hermit  sent  a 
throng  of  rapacious  lawless  knights 
to  the  Holy  Land,  but  he  himself  wis 
not  even  canonized.  The  finest  pieaeh- 
ers  have  never  got  much  more  thin  a 
fat  bishopric  by  straining  their  lungs, 
though  hundreds  of  their  heareraiuy 
have  found  the  postern-gate  to  hesTeo 
through  their  discourse. 

*  Perhaps  you  are  right  But  have 
you  ever  tried  to  preadh  f 

'  Not  I,  forsootL' 

*  Then  you  do  not  know  what  isdne 
to  a  preacher.  You  cannot  tell  vbat 
it  is  to  stand  between  heaven  and  ihs 
world,  and  to  know  that  you  are  a 
responsible  usher  from  the  one  to  tbc 
other.  You  do  not  imagine  how  every 
line  on  every  face  of  your  andienee 
comes  to  sweU  your  aiixiety--how 
earthly  you  feel  them  to  be ;  how 
bright  the  heaven,  on  the  other  hand. 
Oh  !  to  strive,  to  strain  every  mnscle, 
to  rouse  every  nerve  of  the  mind  to 
call  them  on,  and  yet  to  feel  how  htUe 
you  succeed ;  to  see  and  know  thar 
stolid  indifference,  and  not  be  able  to 
stir  it  up.  And  then  in  despair  to  be 
forced  to  let  yourself  down  from  the 
heaven  where  you  have  carried  your 
head  to  their  earthly  level,  and  rive 
them  the  words  of  familiarity  as  a  kst 
resource.  Oh  1  it  is  bitter  .t— Down, 
Smug,  down.' 

*  Have  you  ever  preached,  then,  De 
Coucy  r 

'  I  have  tried  ta  But  stop,  what 
is  the  time  V 

'  Ah !  youremind  me.  I  came  here 
to  talk  of  quite  another  subject  Oho ! 
it  is  already  half-past  eleven.' 

'  Indeed !  Then  at  this  moment 
probably  the  deed  is  being  done.' 

*  And  in  another  half-hour  Uie  po- 
lice will  be  here.' 

'Nay,  surely;  not  till  to-morrow 
at  the  earliest,  if  at  alL  If  theaffiur 
fails,  and  that  poor  tool  is  caught,  be 
will  doubtless  turn  king^^— I  mean 
emperor's— evidence  ;  but  they  can- 
not know  our  names  till  he  has  been 
examined' 

*  But  suppose  they  know  than  al- 
ready?' 

'How  can  they? 

'  Simply  thus.  The  man  who  came 
to  us  from  Nantes  is  an  impostor ;  in 
short,  a  mouchanL    The  whde  plot 
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is  made  up  by  the  emperor  himself, 
and  this  wretched  man  has  been 
boBght  over  to  do  the  deed' 

*  What!  whatr  cried  De  Coucy, 
pate  with  horror  ;  *you  know  this ? 
yoQ  are  certain  of  it  r 

'  I  am  certain  of  nothing.  But^  at 
tbe  same  time.  I  am  fiill  oi  suspicion, 
lliere,  read  tnat  letter.  It  is  from 
Benutfd,  the  president  of  the  Nantes 
Lodge.  It  denies  all  knowledge  of 
this  Lef^bvre,  and  emphatically  re- 
jects the  idea  that  he  could  have  sent 
OS  such  adrice  as  that  man  brought  or 
pretended  to  bring.' 

'  When  did  you  receive  this  f 

*  An  hour  aga  I  was  out  when  it 
came.' 

'  Then  you  had  written  to  Bernard  f 

*  Yes ;  the  veiy  day  after  the  last 
meeting.' 

*Ah!  your  Buspidons  were  ex- 
cited f 

'  I  was  determined  to  do  all  I  could 
to  prevent  this  blow ;  but  you  see  the 
reTelation  came  too  late.' 

De  Coucy  ^nced  over  the  letter. 

*  PiuL'  he  said  solemnly,  *  we  are 
betrayedl' 

'Yes:  but  personally  we  are  still 
Bafe.  llie  moment  I  had  read  this 
tetter,  I  went  to  an  Englishman  who 
tets  out  carriages,  near  the  Champs 
Elys^  and  orated  a  dog-cart  and 
ctnmg  horse  to  drive,  as  I  told  him,  to 
Ohantilly ;  you  know  there  is  a  race 
to-morrow.  I  told  him  I  should  go  to- 
lught,  because  I  had  a  horse  to  look 
alter.  I  was  obliged  to  tell  these  lies 
-don't  look  stem.  The  dog-cart  will 
be  at  my  lodgings  at  ten  minutes  to 
twelve,  and  I  have  come  first  for  you, 
next  for  Fortun^  who  had  appointed  to 
nteet  me  here  with  the  news.  He  will 
be  here  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  the 
interval  you  can  pack  up  what  you 
want  to  take,  and  then  we'll  be 
oft* 

'But  where  to?' 

'  Brittany.  It  is  a  safe  out-of-the- 
way  comer,  and  on  an  emergency  one 
cm  slip  over  from  one  of  its  fishing 
ports  to  England.' 

'  But  you  cannot  drive  down  there 
^ith  one  horse  in  a  d<^-cart,'  said  De 
Owcy.  innocently,  as  if  the  news  had 
distivoed  his  senses. 

'Certidiily  not  I  have  arranged 
dflutt  But  we  have  lost  time  enough 
tinndf.    Oome,  old  fellow,  moke  up 


a  small  carpet-bagful,  and  let  us  be 
off.' 

De  Coucy  still  sat  immovable,  with 
his  head  leaning  on  one  hand,  and 
muttered  half  to  himself :  '  To  give  it 
all  up.  To  flv  from  Paris  in  this  way, 
like  a  coward,  a  deserter !  To  be  be- 
trayed by  so  poor  a  plot  f 

*  Come,  comCj'  cried  Paul,  impa- 
tiently. *  This  IS  no  time  to  bewail 
fortune.  If  you  won't  pack  up  your 
papers,  or  bum  them  or  something,  I 
shall  do  it  for  you.' 

*  My  papers  1  Ah !  you  are  right' 
And  ffomg  to  an  old-fashioned  cabinet, 
De  Coucy  unlocked  about  a  dozen 
little  drawers,  drew  out  their  contents, 
and  heaving  a  great  sigh,  threw  them 
into  the  grate. 

'  Light  them  for  me,  Paul,'  he  mur- 
mured;  '  I  cannot  do  it  myself.  It  is 
too  much  for  me.  The  labour  of  seven 
years  destroyed  in  a  moment' 

*  A  royal  auto-da-f^  I' 

This  done,  De  Coucy  went  into  his 
bedroom,  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned with  a  small  carpet-bag,  fiUed 
with  nothing  but  absolute  necessaries, 
and  one  or  two  precious  relics  of  the 
dead  or  the  distant 

'  Paul,'  said  he,  still  in  the  same 
sad  tone, '  I  have  not  paid  my  rent' 

'  Bah,  man  !  you  cannot  pay  it 
now.  You  can  leave  the  money  on  the 
table,  or,  better  still,  send  it  up  from 
the  country.' 

De  Coucy  drew  out  his  purse ;  took 
ten  louis  from  it,  wrapped  them  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  addressing  it  to 
the  proprietor,  left  the  packet  on  the 
table. 

'  That  relieves  my  conscience.  Are 
they  all  burnt  T  he  added,  poking  up 
the  smouldering  papers.  '  Good  ;  now 
I  am  ready.' 

The  two  friends  issued  stealthily. 
They  found  that  the  gas  had  already 
been  put  out,  so  that  the  staircase 
was  in  complete  darkness.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stairs  was  a  long  narrow 
passage  leading  to  the  street,  and  this 
also  was  in  total  eclipsa 

'  Who  are  those  men  at  the  door  V 
cried  De  Coucy,  suddenly  drawing  up. 

*  A  couple  of  soldiers  waiting  for 
some  cookmaid  or  other,'  answered 
Paul 

*  But  their  bayonets  are  fixed.' 
'  Oh  !  well,  never  mind — * 

But  at  this  moment  arnoise^wi^ 
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heard  behind  them,  and  tiiey  could 
perceive  that  some  figure  issued  from 
a  recess  in  the  wall 

*  You  are  Monsieur  de  Coucy  V  said 
a  rough  voice. 

'  You  are  right,  sir ;  and  who  are 
you  V  replied  De  Coucy. 

*  That  IS  of  little  consequenca  You 
will  please  to  walk  on  to  the  light, 
that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  show- 
ing you  a  warrant  for  your  arrest* 

De  Coucjr  said  not  a  word.  He  had 
expected  this  blow,  but  not  so  soon  ; 
and  he  was  prepared  for  it,  only  that 
Montague  had  a  Uttle  unsettled  him 
with  the  arrangements  for  a  flight. 
But  Paul  was  of  another  mind.  He 
knew  that  his  own  arrest  was  await- 
ing him  at  home,  in  all  probability, 
and  that,  though  an  EDglishman,  he 
would  suffer  like  the  rest,  because  the 
offence  being  political  was  beyond  sdl 
interference.  But  he  also  knew  that 
in  the  evidence  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  at  the  moment  of  capture 
would  tell  considerably,  and  for  De 
Coucy*B  sake  he  determined  to  feign 
astonishment. 

'  Arrest !  my  dear  fellow, '  he  cried, 
pushing  himself  between  the  serieant 
—for  such  was  the  man— and  his 
friend.  *  \Vhat  is  the  meaning  of  this  1 
Are  jrou  in  debt  or  difficulties?  Speak, 
I  wdl  do  anything  to  prevent  your 
going  to  prison.* 

'  Thank  you,  my  good  friend.'  re- 
plied De  Coucy,  catehing  his  drift. 
'  This  person  must  tell  you  for  what 
I  am  arrested.  I  suppose  he  will 
know.* 

*  Not  at  all,  sir,*  answered  the  Ser- 
jeant brusquely.  *  You  see  the  war- 
rant. It  is  signed  by  the  minister  of 
police,  and  that  is  sufficient.  You  will 
learn  the  cause  of  it  elsewhere.' 

'  Good  heavens  !  what  a  country ! 
To  be  arrested  for  nothing,  and  not 
allowed  to  know  what  the  nothing  is  !* 
exclaimed  Paul,  whose  sole  anxiety 
now  was  to  keep  up  De  Coucy's 
spirits. 

The  seijeant,  who  doubtless  felt  the 
importance  of  the  duty  committed  to 
him,  turned  a  look  of  supreme  con- 
tempt upon  Mont^e,  and  then  ad- 
dressed himself  to  De  Coucy. 

*  Have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  lead  the 
way  to  your  apartment,  which  I  have 
orders  to  searcn.'  Then  turning  to  the 
two  privates,  he  sent  one  off  to  fetch  a 


Jicure,  and  told  the  other  to  follow 
them  up. 

'  Come,  old  boy,'  said  Montague, 
thrusting  his  arm  under  his  friend's, 
*  we  shall  have  a  nice  little  partie 
carree.  These  distinguished  visitors 
will  do  you  the  honour,  doubtless,  to 
take  supper  with  you.* 

And  he  was  marching  ofi^  when  the 
seijeant  pulled  him  by  the  arm. 

*  Paws  off,  Pompey  !* 

'  Sir,  you  cannot  accompany  this 
gentleman  up  stairs.' 

'  Pardon  me,  I  have  a  pair  of  legs, 
and  in  excellent  condition.' 

The  Serjeant  was  gradually  losing 
his  temper. 

*  You  must  leave,  sir,  inmiediatdy.* 
'  Oho,  my  good  man,  sentiy  there, 

gentljr.  Do  you  know  whom  you  are 
speaking  to?  Allow  me  to  introduce 
myself.  I  am  an  Englishman  and  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  "  grand  Balm^- 
stone.**  If  you  have  not  an  anest  for 
me  also,  I  advise  you  to  be  caref ol 
how  you  use  me.  Balmerstone  wiU 
be  down  upon  you,  and  have  you 
guillotined.* 

De  Coucy  cast  a  pleading  glance  at 
Montage.  The  seijeant  stolidlv 
pointed  to  the  door.  But  P^ul,  with 
the  utmost  coolness,  drew  his  friend 
up  the  stairs,  and  the  man,  amazed  at 
his  audacity,  and  half  afraid  of  over- 
doing his  work,  followed  in  silence 
with  the  private. 

Arrived  in  the  apartment,  the  non- 
commissioned officer  produced  a  note- 
book and  pencil,  and  PauL  taking 
upon  himself  to  do  the  nononr& 
opened  the  doors  for  him,  and  bowed 
mm  in  with  most  provoking  civility. 

*  Pray  make  yourself  at  nome,  my 
noble  veteran.  This  is  my  friend's 
drawing-room.  Inspect  the  drawens 
in  that  cabinet.  Examine  this  closet 
I  think  you  will  not  find  either  a  mint 
for  false  coinage  or  engraving-plates 
for  bank-notes.  But  perhaps  you  are 
searching  for  some  stolen  treasnre. 
Please  walk  this  way.  This  is  the 
study.  It  is  here  that  my  friend 
keeps  his  papers.*  The  eyes  of  the 
seijeant  glistened  at  these  words.  *In 
that  old  fashioned  secretaire;  De 
Coucy,  old  boy,  vour  keys,  please. 
There,  sir,  open  these  drawers  your- 
self. Their  contents  must  be  cnri- 
ou8,~-love  letters,  probably,  in  hagd 
amounti' 
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And  Tunning  on  in  this  manner, 
Piaal  maDaeed  to  glide  before  the  fire- 
pfaioe.  in  wnich  the  papers  still  smoul- 
0^60, 80  as  to  hide  the  ruin  from  the 
eyes  of  the  man  of  war.  But  that 
worthy  was  not  to  be  hocussed,  and 
poshine  behind  P&nl,  he  deliberately 
thrust  his  hand  in  among  the  charred 
adies.  Bat  he  quickly  withdrew  it 
vith  a  little  oath. 

'  So  you  have  bnint  your  fingers,' 
Paul  went  on.  '  Dear  me,  this  comes 
of  being  too  curious.' 

The  aeijeant  still  kept  his  temper 
admirably,  and  quietly  made  a  note 
of  the  bmnt  papers. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Fortun^  paler  than 
death,  glided  in.  Paul  immediately 
rushed  up  to  him,  and  in  a  low  whis- 
jwr  inqmred  the  news.  Fortune  re- 
lated ail  he  had  seen,  and  cast  a  me- 
lancholy look  at  the  state  of  affairs. 

Bat  Paul's  look  stopped  all  remark 
on  the  part  of  the  lacquey,  and  his  lu- 
gabriousface  even  brightened  up  when 
he  at  last  guessed  the  meaning  of  his 
master's  apparently  high  spirits.  Sud- 
denly Piul,  turning  to  the  seijeant, 
exclaimed,  in  EnglSh,  '  My  dear  Ser- 
jeant, let*  s  have  a  bottle  of  this  gen- 
tleman's best  Bordeaux.'  De  Coucy, 
who  understood  English  perfectly, 
looked  amazed  at  this  new  tum  of  his 
friend's  frivolity,  but  the  oflScer 
took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  re- 
loark,  and  w^Dit  on  quietly  with 
hiB  notes. 

'  Ah !'  continued  Montague,  in  the 
same  language,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
fiatisfaction,  it  is  certain  he  does 
not  know  a  word  of  English,  old  fel- 
low. I  know  your  French  soldier. 
However  stupid  he  may  be,  even  if 
he  is  an  Alsatian— and  what  can  be 
more  brutal  and  idiotic  than  those 
Mmi^rmani)  ?— he  will  prick  his  ears 
at  the  mention  of  red  wine,  and  so  I 
took  that  way  to  test  him.  So  now 
1  can  tell  you  the  news.  The  attempt 
has  £uled,  and  all  my  suspicions  are 
oonfinned.' 

'  Ah !'  said  De  Coucy  bitterly.  '  I 
en)ectedit' 

My  servant,'  continued  P&ul, '  has 
JQrt  witaesaed  the  capture  of  liie 
Comit— yoa  know  whom— no  names ; 
and  Uia  Buai  who  took  him  was  no 
othor  itnai  our  fnend—you  know 
vhooil  awui— the  man  I  suspected.' 


^  En  route  r  shouted  the  soldier 
at  this  moment,  having  finished  his 
investigation. 

Paul  jumped  up,  as  if  stung  by  a 
viper. 

*  My  dear  good  M.  Serjeant,  pray 
moderate  your  tone.  My  nerves  are 
weak.    You  alarm  me.' 

The  man  of  war  did  not  deign  a 
reply,  but  sending  the  private  on  in 
front,  placed  his  hand  on  De  Coney's 
shoulder. 

Meanwhile  Smug  had  been  snuff- 
ling most  diBdainfuUy  at  the  seijeant's 
trowsers,  convinced,  from  surrounding 
appearances,  that  this  individual  was 
anything  but  a  friend  to  his  master. 
But  when  he  saw  him  roughly  handle 
his  beloved  protector.  Smug  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  flying  at 
his  heels,  set  up  a  furious  bark. 
The  seijeant,  already  out  of  temper 
at  Paul's  chaff,  raised  his  foot,  and 
did  his  best  to  kick  the  faithful  Skye 
in  the  jaw,  but  in  vain.  Smug  danced 
about  his  legs,  and  made  most  desper- 
ate attempts  to  catch  the  flesh  of 
his  calf,  and  the  odds  were  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  four-legged  animal, 
when  De  Coucy  interfered. 

*  Down,  Smug,  coiwke,  couche^^  and 
he  caught  him  up  in  his  arms. 

'You  cannot  take  the  dog  with 
you,'  said  the  serjeant  savagely. 
•And  why  not r 

*  Because  it  is  not  allowed.* 

'But  surely  a  little  creature  like 
this  cannot  be  in  the  way,'  said  Paul ; 
*he  is  dumb,  Mr.  Officer,  although 
he  barks  so  loud.  He  is  not  likely  to 
carry  messages  to  the  prisoner,  or  in- 
terfere in  any  way  witn  the  authori- 
ties.' 

'  It  is  not  allowed,  I  tell  you,'  thun- 
dered the  sergeant. 

*  Oh !  I  implore  you,'  said  De 
Coucy. 

'Drop  the  dog,  and  move  on,' 
shouted  the  other. 

De  Coucy  looked  wretched.  '  My 
best  friend,  my  only  companion  !'  he 
murmured.  *  Well,  it  must  be  ;  Mon- 
tague, will  you  take  care  of  the  poor 
thing  ]    Treat  him  well  for  my  sake.' 

He  grasped  Montague's  two  hands, 
and  looked  sadly  into  his  face. 

*  It  seems  as  if  I  should  never  see 
you  again,  Montague.' 

Paul,  could  not  speak.  Now  that 
the  moment  of  p«bn|h^^5g|^ 
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was  iu  vain  to  try  and  be  cheerful 
The  two  friends  pressed  each  other's 
hands  again,  and  then  the  seijeant 
drew  De  Coucy  away.  His  prophecy 
was  right.  The  prison-gates  closed 
that  night  on  him,  and  never  opened 
for  him  again. 

An  hour  later  Paul  and  Smug  were 
driving  furiously  along  the  high  road 
to  Amiens  ;  but  where  was  Fortim^  ? 
Paul  did  not  know,  no  more  do  L 
Perhaps— but  who  can  tell — he  was 
among  the  eleven  whose  arrests  were 
mentioned  in  the  next  day's  Jfont^^t^r. 
He  had  only  left  his  master  for  five 
minutes— had  only  just  run  round  to  a 
neighbouring  wine-shop  to  get  change 
for  a  louis,  and  never  returned  ;  and 
though  Paul  sought  him  and  waited 
for  him  till  the  latest  moment  safety 
would  allow,  he  never  turned  up.  So 
Paul  left  a  note  for  him  with  direc- 
tions how  to  proceed,  but  written  in 
masonic  cypher,  so  as  to  afford  no 
clue  to  his  own  whereabouts. 

But  no  wonder  that  Paul,  in  his 
cold  lonely  drive,  drew  Be  Coney's  poor 


dog— whining  now  at  the  sepanUkm 
—to  his  side,  wid  murmured  thai  be 
was  his  only  friend  left.  No  wonder 
he  shuddered  at  the  dang»  be  had 
escaped,  and  yet  reproached  himself 
with  selfishness  in  oeing  free  while 
his  friendswere  in  bonds.  Nowondff 
he  could  not  understand  why  he,  of 
all  others,  should  be  allowed  to  esc^ 
— ^he  who  had  been  one  of  the  chiefo  of 
the  Secret  Society— for  he  could  not 
of  course,  know  that^  Antoine  had 
pujrposely  scratched  his  name  fr(HD 
the  list 

At  twenty  miles  l^m  Paris  lie 
reached  a  small  village,  where  he  put 
up  his  horse  and  gig,  ordered  sui^. 
and  ate  it,  and  a  bed,  in  which  he  did 
not  sleep.  For  when  all  were  dosing, 
he  was  walking  rapidly  across  the 
country  to  a  nei^bouring  town,  where 
he  hired  the  same  morning  a  hone, 
on  which  he  rode  down  as  far  as  Ca^ 
From  there  he  took  diligence  to 
Rennes,  and  once  in  Brittany,  he  felt 
comparatively  secure. 

{To  be  continuecL) 
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James  I.  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset* 
FiBST,  I  take  God,  the  searcher  of 
all  hearts,  to  record,  that,  in  all  the 
time  past  of  idle  talk,  I  never  knew, 
nor  could  out  of  any  observation  of 
mine,  find  any  appearance  of  any  sudi 
court  faction  as  you  have  appre- 
hended ;  and  so  far  was  I  ever  from 
overseeing,  or  indirectly  feeling  of  it 
(if  I  had  apprehended  it),  as  I  protest 
to  GU)d,  I  would  have  run  upon  it  with 
my  feet,  as  upon  fire,  to  have  extin- 
guished it^  if  I  could  have  seen  any 
sparkle  of  it  As  for  your  informa- 
tions, you  daily  told  me  so  many  lies 
of  myself  that  were  reported  unto 
you,  as  (I  confess)  I  gave  the  less 

•  Lambeth  Palace  MSS.  930, 1 90.  There 
is  no  mention  in  the  original  of  the  person  to 
whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  but  from  the 
allusions  in  it,  I  have  addressed  it  without 
hesitation  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset.  The 
present  document  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  additions  ever  made 
to  the  history  of  this  period,  and  it  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  our  histori- 
cal vrnter9.^Letteri  of  the  Kingt  of  England. 
with  Notes  by  J.  O.  UaUiwell.    1816. 


credit  to  your  reports  in  Qther  thlogB^ 
since  you  could  not  be  an  eye-witnec 
of  it  yourself. 

Next,  I  take  the  same  God  to  re- 
cord, that  never  man  of  any  degree 
did  directly  or  indirectly  let  faU  unto 
me  any  thin^  that  might  be  inteipiet- 
ed  for  the  lessening  of  your  mdit 
with  me,  or  that  one  man  should  not 
rule  all,  and  that  no  man's  dependence 
should  be  but  upon  the  Idiuz.  or  any 
such  like  phrase ;  whidi,  if  I  nad  ever 
found,  then  would  I  have  behaved 
myself  as  became  so  great  a  king,  aixi 
so  infinitely  loving  a  master. 

Thirdly,  as  Crod  shall  save  me,  1 
meant  not  in  the  letter  I  wrote  unto 
you  to  be  sparing,  in  the  least  jot,  of 
uttering  my  affection  towards  yon,  ss 
far  as  yourself  could  require  ;  my  dif- 
fering from  your  form  in  that  point 
being  only  to  follow  my  own  style, 
which  I  thought  the  comeliest ;  so  u 
having  delivered  my  mind  as  fully  to 
May  as  you  could  live  wished,— haT- 
ing  written  this  letter, — having  arate 
turned  my  countenance  from  Gruao 
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~fehe  Mke  whereof  I  nerer  did  to  any 
BOB  without  a  known  offence,— I 
having  received  your  nephew  in  my 
bed-efiunber,  the  fashion  thereof  being 
done  in  a  needless  bravery  of  the 
queen,  I  did  surely  expect  that  the 
idle  talk  would  wear  out  like  the 
hupe't  cnrsiog  ;  especially  seeing  my 
own  heart  k^^w  it  to  be  without  a 
groimd.  For  I  am  far  from  thinking 
of  8Qy  possibility  of  any  man  ever  to 
oome  within  nianv  degrees  of  your 
trust  with  me,  as  I  must  ingenuously 
cooka  you  have  deserved  more  trust 
and  confidence  of  me  than  ever  man 
did,— -in  secrecy  above  all  flesh,  in 
feeling  and  impartial  respect,  as  well 
to  my  honour  in  every  degree  as  to 
mj  profit  And  all  thk,  without  re- 
spect either  to  kin  or  ally,  or  your 
oeamt  and  dearest  friend  whatsoever ; 
nay,  onmoveable  in  one  hair  that 
nugfat  concern  me  against  the  whole 
world.  And  in  those  points  I  confess 
I  never  saw  any  come  towards  your 
laerit :  I  mean,  in  the  points  of  an 
inwardly  trusty  £riend  and  servant. 
Bat  as  a  piece  of  ground  cannot  be 
to  fertile,  but  if  either  by  the  own 
natnial  rankness  or  evil  manuring 
thoeof  it  become  also  fertile  of  strong 
uid  noisome  weeds,  it  then  proves 
osdesB,  and  altogether  unprofitable ; 
even  so,  these  before  rehearsed  rich 
and  rare  parts  and  merits  of  yours 
ia?e  been  of  long  time,  but  especially 
of  late,  since  the  strange  phrenzy  took 
yoQ,  80  powdered  and  mixed  with 
stTMge  streams  of  unquietness,  pas- 
>ioB^  fury,  and  insolent  pride,  and 
(]^Reh  is  woiBt  of  all)  with  a  settled 
<Bul  of  induced  obstinacy,  as  it  chokes 
nd  obscut^  all  these  excellent  and 
Sood  parts  that  God  hath  bestowed 

ra  you.  For,  although  I  confess 
^  greatness  of  that  trust  and  privacy 
wfixt  us  will  very  well  allow  unto 
pn  an  infinitely  great  liberty  and 
faedam  of  i^ech  unto  me,  yea,  even 
{•  irimke  me  more  sharply  and  bitter- 
V  than  ever  my  master  durst  do,  yet, 
^iwttt  a  new  act  of  railing  at  mo~ 
^^lo  borrow  the  tongue  of  the 
Jw  -in  comparison  whereof  all 
j*rtiMM'i*  book  is  but  a  gentle  ad- 
^BAAioiiy  tlwt  cannot  come  within 
^mmpmm  of  any  liberty  of  friend- 

^^i/i  IMiiiMitt  potiililiir  writer  of  th«  feveii- 
rSriSyJM!*  ^^  fl6uri4h«d  up  to  the 
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ship.  And  do  not  decdve  yourself 
with  that  conceit,  that  I  allowed  you 
that  sort  of  licentious  freedom  till  of 
late.  For,  as  upon  the  one  part,  it  is 
true  you  never  passed  all  limits  there- 
in till  of  kite  ;  so,  upon  the  other,  I 
bore,  God  Almighty  knows,  with  those 
passions  of  yours,  of  old  dissembling 
my  grief  thereat,  only  in  hope  that 
time  and  experience  would  reclaim 
and  abate  tliat  heat,  which  I  thou^t 
to  wew  you  out  of  by  a  long-suffenng 
patience  and  many  gentle  admoni- 
tions ;  but  the  circumstances  joined 

to  the made  them  relish  ten 

times  worse  to  my  taste  than  other- 
wise they  would  have  done,  if  they 
bad  only  remained  in  ptiris  naturalt- 
biu  of  passions. 

For,  first,  being  uttered  at  unseason- 
able hours,  and  so  bereaving  me  of  my 
rest,  was  so  far  fr^n  condemning 
your  own  indiscretion  therein^  as  by 
the  contrary  it  seemed  you  did  it  (w 
purpose  to  grieve  and  vex  me.  Next, 
your  fiety  boutadest  were  coupled 
with  a  continual  dogged  sullen  be- 
haviour, especially  shortly  after  your 
fall,  and  in  all  the  times  of  your  other 
diseases.  Thirdly,  in  all  your  dealings 
with  me,  you  have  many  times  uttered 
a  kind  of  distrust  of  the  honesty  of 
my  friendship  towards  you.  And, 
fourthly  (which  is  worst  of  all),  and 
worse  than  any  other  thing  that  can 
can  be  imagined,  you  have,  in  many 
of  your  mad  fits,  done  what  you  can 
to  persuade  me  that  you  mean  not  so 
much  to  hold  me  by  lote  as  by  awe, 
and  that  you  have  me  so  far  in  your 
reverence,  as  that  I  dare  not  offend 
you,  or  resist  your' appetites.  I  leave 
outof  this  reckoning  your  long  creeping 
back,  and  withdrawing  youreelf  from 
lying  in  my  chamber,  notwithstanding 
my  many  hundred  times  earnestly  soli- 
citing you  to  the  contrary,  accounting 
that  bat  as  a  point  of  unkindness. 

Now,  whether  all  your  great  parts 
and  merits  be  not  accompanied  with 
a  soiu"  and  distasteful  sauce,  yountelf 
shall  be  judga  Consider  Ukewise  of 
the  difference  of  the  things  that  you 
lay  to  my  charge,  and  that  I  1^  to 
yours.  Here  is  not,  *he  said,'  or  she 
said,'  no  conjectural  presumptions  ;  I 
charge  you  with  notning  but  things 
directly  acted  or  spoken  to  myself.  I 
wish  to  God,  therefore,  and  I  shall 
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both  prav  for  it  and  hope  it,  that  yoa 
may  make  good  use  of  this  little 
mirror  of  yourself,  which  herein  I 
present  nnto  you ;  it  is  not  like  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh*s  description  of  the 
kings  that  he  hates,  of  whom  he 
speaketh  nothing  but  evil ;  for  this 
lays  plainly  and  honestly  before  you 
both  your  oest  and  worst  parts. 

To  conclude,  then,  this  discourse 
proceeding  from  the  infinite  grief 
of  a  deeply  wounded  heart,  —  I 
protested  m  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  (>od,  that  1  have  borne  this 
grief  within  me  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  ability,  and  as  never  grief  since 
my  birth  seated  so  heavily  upon  me, 
so  have  I  borne  it  as  long  as  possibly 
I  can  ;  neither  can  I  bear  it  loncer 
without  admitting  an  unpardonable 
sin  against  God  in  consuming  myself 
wilfully,  and  not  only  myself,  but  in 
perilling  thereby  not  oidy  the  good 
estate  of  mine  own  people,  but  even 
the  state  of  religion  through  all 
Christendom,  which  almost  wholly, 
under  God,  rests  now  upon  my 
shoulders.  Be  not  the  occasion  of  the 
hastening  of  his  death  through  grief, 
who  was  not  only  your  creator  under 
God,  but  hath  many  a  time  prayed 
for  you,  which  I  never  did  ror  any 
subject  alive  but  for  you.  But  the 
lightening  my  heart  of  this  burden  is 
not  now  the  only  cause  that  makes 
me  press  you  undelayedly  to  ease  my 
grief;  for  your  own  furious  assaults 
upon  me  at  unseasonable  hours  hath 
now  made  it  known  to  so  many,  that 
you  have  been  in  some  cross  discouise 
with  me,  as  there  must  be  some  ex- 
terior signs  of  the  amendment  of  your 
behaviour  towards  me.  These  ooser- 
vations  have  been  made  and  collected 
upon  your  long  being  with  me  at  un- 
seasonable hours— loud  speaking  on 
both  parts— and  their  observation  of 
my  sadness  after  your  parting,  and 
want  of  rest 

What  shall  be  the  best  remedy  for 
this,  I  will  tell  you :  be  kind.  But 
for  the  easing  of  iny  inward  and  con- 
suming grief,  all  I  crave  is,  that  in 
all  the  words  and  actions  of  your  life 
you  may  ever  make  it  appear  to  me, 
that  you  never  think  to  hold  grip  of 
me  but  out  of  my  mere  love,  and  not 
one  hair  by  force.  Consider  that  I  am 
a  freeman,  if  I  were  not  a  king.  Re- 
member that  all  your  being,  except 


your  breathing  and  sold,  is  from  me. 
1  told  you  twice  or  thrice,  you  might 
lead  me  by  the  heart  and  not  by  the 
nose.  I  cannot  deal  honestly  if  I  deal 
not  plainly  with  you.  If  ever  I  find 
that  vou  think  to  retain  me  by  one 
sparkle  of  fear,  all  the  violence  of  my 
love  will  in  that  instant  be  changeci 
into  as  violent  a  hatred.  God  is  my 
judge,  my  love  hath  been  infinite 
towfurds  you ;  and  the  only  strength  of 
my  affection  towards  you  hath  made 
me  bear  with  these  things  in  you,  and 
bridle  m^  passions  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  ability.  Let  me  be  met,  then, 
with  your  entire  hearty  but  softened 
by  humility.  Let  me  never  apprehend 
tnat  you  disdain  my  person,  and 
undervalue  my  qualities  ;  and  let  it 
not  appear  that  any  part  of  your  for- 
mer filffection  is  cold  towards  me.  A 
king  may  slack  a  part  of  his  affection 
toiK^u*ds  his  servant  upon  the  party's 
default,  and  vet  love  him  ;  but  a  ser- 
vant cannot  do  so  to  his  master,  but 
his  master  must  hate  him.  Hold  me 
thus  by  the  heart  ;  you  may  build 
upon  my  favour  as  upon  a  rock  that 
never  shall  fail  you,  that  never  shall 
weary  to  give  new  demonstrations  of 
my  idfection  towards  you ;  nay,  that 
shall  never  suffer  any  to  rise  in  any 
de«;ree  of  my  favour,  except  th^  may 
acknowledge  and  thank  you  as  a  fur- 
therer  of  it,  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
suaded in  my  heart,  that  they  love 
and  honour  you  for  my  sake :  not  that 
any  living  shall  come  to  the  twentieth 
degree  oft/our  favour. 

For.  although  your  good  and  heartily 
humble  behaviour  may  wash  quite  out 
of  my  heart  your  bypast  errors,  yet 
shall  I  never  pardon  myself,  but  ratall 
carry  that  cross  to  the  ^ve  with  me 
for  raising  a  man  so  high,  as  might 
make  him  to  presume  to  pierce  my 
ears  with  such  speeches. 

To  make  an  end,  then,  of  this  un- 
pleasing  discourse,  think  not  to  valoe 
yourself  so  much  upon  other  merits, 
as  by  love  and  heartily  humble  obe- 
dience. It  hath  ever  been  my  common 
answer  to  any,  that  would  plead  for 
favour  to  a  puritan  minister  dv  reason 
of  his  rare  jp;ifts,  that  I  had  rather 
have  a  coniormable  man  with  but 
ordinary  parts,  than  the  nunest  men  in 
the  world,  that  will  not  be  obedient ; 
for  that  leaven  of  pride  sours  the 
whole  loaf    What  cap.  i)r,  ever  could 
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thus  trouble  your  mind  ?  For  the  ex- 
terior to  the  world, — ^what  can  any 
flerrants  expect  of  their  prince  but 
ooantenance  or  reward?  i)o  not  all 
oourtesi^  and  places  come  through 
foor  office  as  chamberlain,  and  re- 
wards throu^  your  father-in-law  aa 
treasurer?  £>o  not  you  two  (as  it 
▼ere)  hedge  in  all  the  court  with  a 
Duimer  of  necessity  to  depend  upon 
yon }  And  have  you  not  besides  your 
mfiuite  privacy  with  me,  together 
with  ail  the  main  offices  vou  possess  ? 
—your  nephew  in  my  bedchamber  ? — 
besides  another  far  more  active  than 
he  in  court-praetices  ?  And  have  vou 
not  one  of  your  nearest  Idnsmen  that 
lores  not  to  be  idle  in  my  son's  bed- 
chamber?   With  this  should  you 


have  silenced  these  news-bringersand 
makers  of  lies.  For  no  other  thin^  is 
left  YOU  behind  but  my  heart  which 
^ou  have  neither  cause  to  doubt,  nor, 
if  it  did  need,  could  they  counsel  or 
advise  you  how  to  help. 

Thus  have  I  now  set  down  unto 
you  what  I  would  say,  if  I  were  to 
Hiake  my  testament ;  it  lies  in  your 
hands  to  make  of  me  what  you  please 
— either  the  best  master  and  truest 
friend,  or,  if  you  force  me  once  to  call 
you  ingrate,  which  the  God  of  heaven 
forbid,  no  so  great  earthly  plague  can 
light  upon  you !  In  a  word,  you  may 
procure  me  to  delight  to  give  daily 
more  and  more  demonstrations  of  my 
fevours  towards  you,  if  the  fault  be 
not  in  yourself. 


€f)t  fj^tto  £ooi(0« 


Zwingli :  or,  the  Rix  of  the  R^r- 
tfioUon  in  Switzerland,  A  Life  of 
the  RfforiMTy  tnth  tome  Nottcea  of 
hit  Time  ana  Contemporaries.  By 
B.  Christoffel,  Ptetor  of  the  Re- 
fonned  Church,  Wintersingen,  Swit- 
zerland. Translated  from  the  Qer- 
man,  liyJohn  Cochran,  Esq.  £din- 
bor^  T.  and  T.  Clark.    1858. 

ZWISGU  IN  HIS  PMVATK  LIFE. 

Having  considered  the  salutary 
workof  tbe  Reformation  of  the  Church, 
as  Zwingli  in  the  strength  of  God  ao- 
oompliahed  it^  as  also  the  manifold 
conflicts  which  this  true  servant  of 
the  Lord  had  to  endure  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  we  shall  now  turn  our  re- 

eto  his  private  life,  and  we  shidl 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader 
wme  more  cheerful  images  from  this 
quarter,  ere  we  contemplate  his  last 
q>here  of  usefulness,  and  the  bloody 
ere&t  which  put  a  dose  to  his  useful 
life. 

If  we  enter  his  house,  we  shall  find 
tbe  Befamer  simply  dressed  in  the 
wide  canon's  coat^  with  the  priest's 
hat  or 'Isamtte'  on  his  head,  his 
^nim>0iin<ni  beaming  with  a  cheerful- 
Mi  ^ttjaaog  the  open  soul  and 
nMf  JWfl^  of  the  Christian  hero, 
aU  who  had  a  request 


to  make  of  him,  sometimes  bursting . 
out  into  indignation,  if  his  straight- 
forward soul  lighted  on  hypocrisy, 
obstinacy,  or  unreasonableness.  But 
the  clouds  of  anger  are  soon  dispersed 
by  the  ray  of  heavenly  truth  penetrat- 
ing them  with  the  recollection,  'we 
all  err  in  many  respects.'  As  to  his 
fare,  he  is  simple,  preferring  above 
evei^thing  else  tne  milk-diet,  to  which 
in  his  youth  he  had  been  accustomed 
in  his  native  mountains.  The  societv 
of  his  wife,  the  education  of  his  chil- 
dren, conversation  and  intellectual  in- 
tercourse with  his  friends,  and  last  of 
iJl  music,  in  which  he  exercises  him- 
self with  all  the  passion  and  applica* 
tion  ef  an  artist ;  these  are  his  plea- 
sures. Upqn  this  man,  so  simple  in 
his  domestic  relations,  so  robust  in 
h^th,  both  of  body  and  mind,  there 
rests  a  load  of  labours  and  business 
under  which  eveiy  one  else  must  have 
succumbed,  but  of  which,  bj[  his  ex- 
traordiuMy  talents,  and  a  wise  divi- 
sion of  time,  he  ever  dischan^es  him- 
self in  a  cheerful  spirit.  Tne  early 
hours  of  mcMning  he  devotes  specially 
to  prayer  and  the  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, tin  the  hour  arrives  which  sum- 
mons him  into  the  church  to  preach, 
or  to  give  'The  Prophesyingj,'  or. into 
the  I^fessorial  Hall,  to  ( 
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exegesiB  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
mentR  alternately.  At  eleven  he  dines. 
After  dinner  he  converses  with  his 
family,  receives  visits,  or  goes  a  walk- 
ing till  two.  The  artemoon  is  often 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  noble 
works  of  Grecian  or  Roman  literature, 
and  not  till  after  supper  does  he 
again  erant  himself  a  short  respite 
from  labour,  either  in  the  circle  of  his 
family  or  of  his  friends.  Sometimes 
he  sups  in  those  mediaeval  society- 
houses,  or  guild-rooms,  as  they  still 
exist  in  many  of  the  Swiss  towns,  in 
the  company  of  his  colleagues,  the 
members  of  the  Council,  and  other 
respectable  and  enlightened  friends  of 
evangelical  truth.  The  later  hours  of 
evening,  and  even  a  part  of  the  night 
itself,  he  employs  in  writing  his  many 
letters.  If  business  is  pressing  he  can 
dispense  with  his  night's  rest  (during 
the  disputation  at  Baden,  for  six 
weeks  together),  but  otherwise  he 
could  take  the  necessary  quantum  of 
sleep,  as  BuUinger  faithfully  informs 
us.*  It  was  only  by  such  a  careful 
distribution  and  economy  of  his  time, 
that  with  all  his  fine  gifts  of  intellect, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  an  iron 
constitution,  he  was  able  to  roaster 
the  overwhelming  amount  of  business 
which  the  Reformation  laid  upon  him, 
and  to  accomnlish  his  great  work.  It 
was  often,  indeed,  a  subject  of  lamen- 
tation to  nim  that,  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  business,  he  was  unable  to 
bestow  upon  the  works  he  published 
the  requisite  elaboration  and  polish. 
This  regret  we  learn  particularly  from 
one  of  nis  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Vadian,  one  of  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  upon  his  handing  him  a  copy 
of  the  well-known  work,  The  SKev- 
herd,  when  he  says,  *  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  "The  Shepherd's**  being  much 
fess  filed  and  polished  than  I  had 
wished.  The  unlooked-for  storms 
with  which  the  world  of  the  present 
day  is  vexed,  prevented  me  from  duly 
elaborating  and  filine  not  only  this 
writing,  but  all  my  earlier  productions, 
even  where  the  original  design  might 
have  been  successiuL  Thus  all  my 
writings  are  much  more  the  creations 
of  circumstances  than  regular  publi- 
cations, and  so  much  has  this  been 

*  These  details  are  taken  from  accounts, 
thoroaghly  consistent  with  themselves,  of 
several  of  his  friends  and    acquaintances. 


the  case,  that  I  never  was  in  a  iioei- 
tion  to  finish  a  single  work  before  the 
bookseller  had  be^im  the  printing  of 
it  Hence  repetitions  are  more  fre- 
quent than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
omissions  likewise,  as  I  frequently 
imagined  I  had  inserted  what  I  had 
only  written  to  a  friend.  Now  ow 
attention  is  engrossed  by  friends,  now 
by  enemies ;  here  a  bookseller  jogs  us 
for  the  approaching  book  fair,  there  a 
brother  begs  us  for  advice  and  help, 
who  has  &en  iU-used  by  an  unjust 
bishop.  Hence  in  answering  the  one, 
we  have  forgotten  to  write  what  ought 
to  have  stood  here  in  our  book,  fiat 
in  all  this  we  see  the  hand  of  Divme 
Providence,  implanting  within  us  the 
desire,  that  all  explanations  and  trea- 
tises whatever,  but  more  especially 
our  own,  may  pass  speedily  into  obli- 
vion, as  soon  as  we  shall  have  achieved 
the  getting  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
general  use  and  perusal.  Gk)d  has  bo 
ordered  it  with  us,  that  we  have  only 
written  for  the  occasion.  Of  the  im- 
mense number  of  letters  which  we 
have  written,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  take  a  copy  of  a  single  one.  We 
have  thus  been  obliged  immediately 
to  publish  whatever  came  first  to  the 
mouth,  or  flowed  first  to  the  pen ; 
and  it  has  been  justly  said  of  our  let- 
ters and  writings,  that  they  have  been 
much  more  talked  than  written.''  At 
another  time  he  complains :  '  No  man 
is  more  unfortunately  situated  than  I 
for  writing  books.  It  is  owing  to  the 
evil  nature  of  the  times.  For  it  drags 
me  out,  who  would  rather  keep  silence 
and  lie  concealed,  and  compels  me  to 
write,  while  it  obstinately  refuses  me 
leisure  to  do  the  work,  and  the  yeant 
requisite  for  the  employnient  of  the 
file.  Hence  all  mv  works  ought  rather 
to  be  called  sketches  than  booh.  Yet 
I  thank  God  for  it,  who  teaches  me 
by  this  hint  to  suppress  the  hankering 
after  glory,  and  to  do  all  with  ample 
fidelity,  that  my  writings  may  be  the 
more  effective  to  the  advancement  of 
the  gloiy  of  (Jod,  the  more  they  want 
artificial  ornament  and  glitter,  and 
that  it  may  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
arms  I  employ  are  riot  mighty  through 
the  flesh,  but  through  the  Spirit* 
The  heavy  load  of  cares  and  troubles 

Mjconius,  Bullinger,  and  Bernhard  Weiss. 
Myconins  says,  in  addition,  that  he  alwatv 
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which  our  Keformer  had  to  bear,  was 
to  a  certain  extant  lightened  to  him 
bj  the  kind  sympathy  and  tender  re- 
nrds  of  a  noble-minded  spouse.  But 
tew  hiBtorical  traits,  indeed,  have  been 
preserved  to  us,  to  reflect  the  charao- 
ter  and  disposition  of  this  faithful 
oompanion  of  his  cares  and  troubles, 
that  modesty  and  simplicity  of  nature 
which  belonged  to  her,  and  which  is 
the  highest  ornament  of  the  female 
(iaracter,  developing  itself  entirely 
in  the  seclusion  and  privacy  of  domes- 
tic life;  but  these  few  traits  show  us 
that  she  was  worthy  of  the  faithful 
aSection  of  her  great  husband  The 
like  Christian  spirit  which  he  un- 
folded in  his  great  and  far-reaching 
sphere  of  labours,  she  manifested  in 
toe  smaller  sphere  of  household  ac- 
tivity. Thus  after  her  marriage  with 
Zwin^  she  wore  no  silk  dress,  nor 
gold  nngs,  nor  jewels,  but  was  always 
simply  attired  like  an  ordinary  burgh- 
ers or  tradesman's  wife.  The  same 
order  and  economy  which  he  showed 
in  ^  employment  of  his  time,  she 
dmtlayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  house- 
h<Hd  affaire^  and  the  application  of  the 
seaaty  income  at  her  disposal  In 
this  manner,  notwithstanding  her 
liniited  means,  she  succeeded  in  exer- 
cising an  open-hearted  hospitality, 
aad  in  ministering  to  the  physical 
wa&ts  of  the  poor  and  sick,  uapito's 
wiah,  which  he  pronounced  to  Zwingli 
ftt  the  wedding,  was  fulfilled ;  she 
ooald  with  justice  be  called  '  a  fellow- 
wrnunt  in  the  Word,  a  help-meet  of 
aaapostle.' 

When  Zwingli  came  into  the  family 
oide^  he  had  left  the  gown  of  the 
jwn  (rf  learning  and  the  thinker  be- 
lund  him ;  he  had  also  laid  aside  the 
gj^  garment  of  Christ's  warrior. 
WBerevo"  Zwingli  was,  there  he  was 
sU  iumI  undivided.  His  intellectual 
atoeourse  with  his  wife  did  not  cou- 

*11kiftBhQrt  letter,  es  well  u  the  requett 
gWk  (bm  Baate  to  the  intimate  friend  of  bia 
^<B^j»  that  be  might  please  enlighten  his 
J«>  ^00  the  object  of  nis  journev  to  Mar- 
yi^yte  ua  a  pretQr  clear  view  of  the  rela- 
|"n|l  wUeh  Zwingli  stood  to  his  wife.  The 
ytrtiy  af  hia  children  lav  chiefly  at  bis 
W^ior  thia  be  besought  the  grace  of  God 
ffjjjiiiutf  and  for  her.  Prom  his  spouse 
^  Wl&er  derires  that  sho  sboald  take  a 
her  prayers,  in  the  straggles 
of  the  Cbnroh.  The  stories, 
ahcHt  \kk  reading  satirical  verses 
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sist  in  a  talk  upon  the  learned  and 
scientific  questions  of  the  d^,  or  the 
great  conflicts  in  which  the  Keformer 
was  engaged ;  their  topics  of  conver- 
sation were,  the  Christian  ordering  of 
the  household  economy,  and  espNBcially 
the  Christian  education  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  it  was  in  the  happy  attain- 
ment of  such  objects  that  they  set  the 
joys  of  their  domestic  life.  The  letter 
is  characteristic  which  Zwingli  wrote 
to  his  wife  from  Berne,  when  he  at- 
tended the  Disputation  in  that  town, 
upon  his  hearing  that  she  had  been 
delivered  of  a  girl :  '  Grace  and  peace 
from  God,  dearest  wife.  I  praise  God 
that  He  hath  given  you  a  happy  de- 
livery. He  wfll  grant  us  grace  to 
bring  up  our  little  daughter  according 
to  His  will  Send  me  for  my  niece 
one  or  two  coifs,  such  as  you  wear 
yourself.  She  is  of  good  family,  but 
not  a  nun  ;  her  age  is  about  forty.  I 
commend  you  to  God.  Pray  to  GK)d 
for  me,  ana  for  us  all.  Greet  for  me 
all  your  children.  Especially  comfort 
Mai^rethainmy  name.**  Thus  his 
heart  beat  warmly  both  for  spouse  and 
children.  What  a  serious  view  he 
took  of  the  work  of  education,  ap- 
pears from  his  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  he  got  printed  for  his  step-son, 
Gerold  Meyer.  We  shall  extract  from 
his  writings  some  of  his  principles 
upon  this  subject,  and  here  insert 
them :  '  The  human  mind  is  like  a 
garden,  which,  if  not  cultivated,  is 
soon  overgrown  with  weeds.  From 
youth  upj  therefore,  it  must  be  trained 
and  cultivated.  If  this  be  done,  a 
precious  treasure  is  harvested:  but 
where  it  is  not  done,  neither  hand, 
eye,  nor  tongue  are  placed  under  con- 
trol, and  the  man  is  an  ill-regulated 
being.  Can  good  fruit  be  obtained 
from  a  garden  full  of  weeds  %  This  is 
the  cause  that  orphans  and  bastards 
mostly  turn  out  ill ;  they  have  no 

and  polemical  writings  to  her,  are  to  be  set 
down  as  fables,  having  their  origin  in  rather 
an  unhappy  imitation  of  Lutbers  relation  to 
his  Kate.  When  she  sat  by  Luther  at  the 
study- table,  and  the  idle  housewife  asked, 
*  Doctor,  is  the  Chancellor  of  Prussia  the 
brother  of  the  Margrave  T  (they  were,  as  is 
well  known,  one  and  the  same  person,)- or 
when,  on  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel  between 
Luther  and  Erasmus,  she  was  led  to  ex- 
claim, '  What  a  nasty  toad  that  Eraamos  is  !' 
her  position  is  rather  ridiculous  than  wortliy 

of  imitation.  /     c^r\a\o 
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parent  to  train  and  educate  them.' 
^Satan  desires  to  nestle  in  the  hearts 
of  the  young,  and  to  defile  and  destroy 
these  as  yet  pure  vessels.    Wherefore 
tiie  gr^Ltest  care  is  requisite  that  they 
be  trained  in  the  nurture  and  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  these  new  vessels  be 
filled  with  good  habits  and  principles. 
Mfl^y  busy  themselves  in   handng 
their  likeness  everywhere,  that  their 
names  may  be  made  famous,  and  their 
finmily  bewme  illustrious,  while  they 
neglect  and   despise   at  once  (Jod's 
image  and  the  true  living  images  of 
themselves.    The  peasant  takes  care, 
in  fixed  order,  to  plant  in  one  place 
trees,  in  another  vines,  here  willows, 
there  vegetables,   and  yonder  corn, 
that  his  grounds  may  be  planted  with 
fruits  of  all  sorts.     If  parents  and 
teachers  bestowed  the  same  care  upon 
the  training  of  the  youthful  mmd, 
we  should  see  it  in  a  better  state  at 
the  present  day.    It  is  not  enough 
that  children  be  taueht  to  read  and  to 
write,  they  must  also  be  trained  to 
principles  of  morality,  and  to  regulate 
their  whole  life.    The  vine,  like  every 
other  training   plant,  lays   hold    of 
everythinif  that  comes  in  its   way. 
without  distinction^  fastens  to  it,  ana 
winds  itself  about  it,  as,  for  example, 
round  a  stake  or  pole.    For  children, 
the  father  is  the  tree  or  natural  prop. 
Parents  ought,  therefore,  to  b^tow 
great  care  on  the  right  education  of 
their  children.* 

The  Reformer  knew,  in  a  very  i»- 
^enious  manner,  to  awaken  and  to 
draw  to  himself  the  tender  germs  of 
intellectual  development,  as  they 
manifested  themselves  in  the  young 
hearts  of  his  children.  This  man, 
who  investigated  with  such  penetra- 
tion and  jceal  the  sacred  depths  in 
which  truth  conceals  itself  from  the 
unconsecrated  eye.  who  wrought  in 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  with  the 
lofty  ardour  of  an  apostle— this  man 
we  often  find,  in  his  hours  of  recrea- 

smging  children's  songs  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  lutl  or  some  otiier 
mstrument  which  he  knew.  ™  Musia 

Sfbo'vh^'%?«^^.*^y  -^t3 
iTom  Doynood,  *  he  wntes  to  Pftb^r 

who  reproached  him  with  it.  %S 

.concurring  t«th„o„»  o'?'hli'^,S«^^th. 


renders  me  good  service  ^*^  J^ 
children,  in  putting  th^n  in  good 
humour,  or  sending  them  to  dficft. 
Often  at  such  moments,  as  he  MBg 
one  of  those  mountwn  wrs  which  so 
wonderfully  affect  the  Swiss  heart,  a^ 
recalled  to  nis  memory  the  image  « 
the  happy  days  of  his  youth,  he  may 
have  s^hed  to  escape  the  oMiflictB  and 
troubles  of  life,  and  give  himsrff  y9 
to  the  pleasures  of  a  sense  del^tn« 
with  childlike  simplicity  in  GKxL  ut- 
deed,  he  often  confesses  in  his  wrrt- 
ings,  that  were  he  to  follow  the  flesh, 
he  would  willingly  retire  into  »ed^ 
sion,  and  give  up  the  contest ;  wrt 
Christ  impels  him  to  this  work,  ««1 
he  will  follow  his  Lord,  and  not  bb 
own  pers<mal  incUnationa 

Zwingli  had,  by  Anna  Rdnhard, 
four  children,  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  daughter, 
Regula,  bore  a  strong  likeness  to  te 
mother.  She  married,  in  1641,  Ba^ 
Gwalther,  Zwingli's  second  suoccsaa^ 
as  Antistes  in  the  Zurich  Churdi,and 
died  of  the  plague  in  1665;  the  yo^^' 
est  daughter,  Ann^  died  early.  Wil- 
liam, the  eldest  son,  died  in  1541,  «» 
student  of  theology  at  Straaborg; 
Huldreich,  the  younger,  bom  in  1628, 
became  afterwards  deacon  at  the 
Great  Minster,  and  professor  of  theo- 
logy at  Zurich.  With  him  the  mak 
line  of  the  Reformer  became  extinct 
The  familv  of  the  name  of  Zwii# 
that  still  flourishes  in  the  Canton  of 
Zurich,  is  descended  from  one  of  hii 
brothers,  who  purchased  the  ri^it  c^ 
citizenship  in  EUy,  canton  of  Zurich. 

Sermons  hy  the  late  John  Fre^ 
DM,  Edinburgh  :  WUliam  OU- 
phant  &  Sons. 

CHKIST  THE  LIGHT  OF  THE  W01UJ>. 

As  often  then,  Christians,  as  y(m 
hear  vain  men  speak  boaraolly  of 
the  vast  endowments  of  the  hmntf 
soul ;  as  often  as  you  hear  the  Chiie- 
tian  religion  slighted  by  a  spttrioos 
philosophy  ;  as  often  as  you  hear  men 
attempt  to  disparage  Christianity,  by 
telling  you  what  science  and  art  hare 
done,  are  doing,  Mid  will  yet  do.-— «o 
oftmi  do  you  refute  this  unpliea  ci- 
lumny,  and  claim  for  Jesus  the  honour 
of  all  science,  of  all  art,  and  of  all  in- 
vention and  discovery  ;  since,  but  ft>r 
him,  man's  immortal  mind  had  never 
sprung  into  being ;  and  since,  but  for 
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him,  the  lights  of  all  science  and  art, 
splendid  as  they  are,  had  never  emer- 
ged firom  the  darkness  of  chaos.  We 
are  not  to  be  misonderstood  or  mis- 
represented in  this  statement ;  we  are 
not  here  claiming  on  behalf  of  Christi- 
uiity  the  merit  of  having  revealed,  in 
its  sacred  writings,  these  discoveries 
in  science  and  art  We  by  no  means 
assert,  what  the  Moslem  faith  teaches 
of  its  Koran,  that  the  Bible  contains 
everything  necessary,  or  desirable  to 
know,  respectini^  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  Qod's  material  works ;  but,  from 
what  that  Bible  tells  us,  we  do  put  in 
an  indiq>utable  claim  for  Christ  to  all 
that  honour,  whatever  it  be^  which 
faults  from  t^e  discoveries  of  science 
or  the  triumphs  of  art ;  because 
Christ,  the  author  of  Christianity,  is 
the  Creator  of  all  matter,  the  Creator 
of  all  mind,  the  original  and  primevid 
source  of  all  intellect ;  and,  tnerefore, 
whatever  discoveries  intellect  has 
made,  ou^t  to  be  viewed  as  emana- 
tion of  light  flowing  from  Christ, 
their  great  central  sun.  Christ's  re- 
vealed religion  claims  this  honour  for 
bim,  and  we  insist  that  it  is  his  due. 
The  Christian  religion  may  not,  in  its 
own  proper  recoras,  supply  us  with 
much  scientific  light  It  may  not, 
for  example,  have  revealed  to  us  the 
pt^mican  system  of  planetary  worlds; 
it  may  have  told  us  nothing  respect- 
ing the  rin^  of  Saturn,  or  the  satel- 
lites of  Jupiter ;  but  it  deserves  con- 
siderstion,  that  man^  of  the  most 
▼ahiable  discoveries  m  astronomical 
science  have  been  made  by  such  Chris- 
tian philosophers  as  a  Newton  and  a 
Kepler,  thus  presenting  strong  pre- 
8Qmp^ve  evidence,  that  the  auuior  of 
Christianity,  who  is  also  the  God  of 
nature,  suggested  and  forwarded  these 
Mientific  discoveries  at  a  time,  and  in 
a  way,  when  these  discoveries  were 
needed  for  the  furtherance  of  Christi- 

Upon  the  very  same  principle,  we 
eettend  that  the  great  geographical 
dttoereries  of  modern  times  ought  to 
W  accounted  for.  It  might  be  no 
Ckirtian  motive  which  urged  Colum- 
^■nd  his  companions  in  adventure, 
^  flqskce  the  mighty  Atlantic  in 
Mr  search  for  that  western  worW 
W^  they  actually  discovered,  and 
^Mi  j»  now  teeming  with  millions  of 
~*  "*      "  hitman  teings.    It  might 


be  no  Christian  motive  which  led 
British  merchants  to  settle  as  traders 
on  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  and  thus 
ultimately,  as  at  this  day,  become  the 
sovereigns  over  a  population  of  more 
than  one  hundred  millions.  But  was 
it  a  mere  casualty,  a  mere  accident, 
that  these  occurrences  took  place  in 
Christian  times  ?  No  !  It  would  be 
blindness  to  the  movements  of  Provi- 
dence to  say  that  it  was.  The  pne- 
sumption  amounts  to  all  but  certainty, 
that  the  discovery  of  the  New  world, 
and  the  colonization  of  India  by  Bri- 
tish subjects,  were  overruled  to  take 
place  in  that  age  of  the  world,  when  the 
religion  of  heaven  was  no  longer  to  be 
exmsive,  but  universally  expansivo  ia 
its  character,  and  commensurate  in 
extent  to  the  guilt,  and  the  wants, 
and  the  miseries  of  man. 

And,  upon  the  veiy  same  principles, 
we  contend  that  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, and  the  improvements  in  naviga- 
tion, and  the  vast  progress  made  in 
all  the  useful  arts,  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained. We  believe  that  J«sus  Christ, 
m  whose  hands  are  vested  the  destinies 
of  the  universe,  has  so  influenced  the 
studies  of  men  of  science,  so  controlled 
and  directed  the  oi>erations  of  mind, 
in  relation  to  invention,  and  discovery, 
and  improvement,  that  by  these  his 
religion,  at  the  appointed  time,  mi^ht 
traverse  the  globe,  and  carry  with  it  a 
nobler  light  than  sun  or  star  ever  shed 
down  upon  this  earth.  Yes,  and  a 
more  glorious  light  also  than  mere 
human  intellect  or  genius  ever  poured 
down  on  the  fields  of  science.  If 
these  views  be  correct^  and  no  man 
who  admits  the  inspuration  of  the 
New  Testament  can  deny  them,  then 
may  we  perceive  with  what  justice 
and  truth  Jesus  might  utter  the  sub- 
lime declaration,  that  he  was  the 
'  light  of  the  world.* 

But,  in  a  sense  transcendently  more 
sublime  than  these  views  imply,  was 
Jesus  also  the  Light  of  the  world. 
The  human  race,  sunk,  as  they  were, 
in  sin  and  misery  and  death,  were 
surrounded  with  a  moral  darkness, 
which  no  solar  beam  could  penetrate, 
nor  any  effort  of  human  science  scatter 
or  dispel  Around  man's  moral  inter- 
ests, around  man's  spiritual  destiny, 
around  man's  immortal  aspirations, 
all  was  night,  black,  dark,  impene- 
trable night    Here  a  light  was  needed 
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greater  and  holier  than  material  sun 
or  earthly  science  could  lupply.  These 
might  serve  as  lights  for  eaxtn  and  for 
time,  if  mere  earth  and  time  were  to 
shut  up  man's  career;  but,  if  this 
world  was  but  the  threshold  of  man's 
being;  and  if  guilt  had  made  €k)d  hide 
his  moe  in  anger,  and  if  the  knowled^ 
of  God's  chaxacter  was  lost,  and  his 
image  gone,  and  his  favour  forfeited ; 
and  if  death  was  making  its  ravages, 
and  an  eternity  of  wrath,  with  all  its 
imaginable  gloom  and  terror,  lay  be- 
yond the  grave  ;  and  if,  in  this  awful 
state  of  things,  no  way  of  finding 
mercy  was  known,  no  method  of  propi- 
tiating Deity  had  ever  been  discovered, 
oh,  what  a  miracle  of  grace  would  it 
seem  to  an  intelligent  tmiverse,  capable 
of  understanding  man's  forlorn  condi- 
tion, to  hear  the  Son  of  the  Eternal 
Qoa  raise  his  voice  in  the  midst  of 
this  moral  desolation,  and  say,  *  I  am 
the  Light  of  the  world !'  What  no 
sun  can  illumine,  what  no  created  in- 
tellect can  unfold,  what  no  science  or 
art  could  ever  fathom  or  discover,  it 
shall  be  my  sovereign  pleasure  and  de- 
light to  reveal.  Be  it  my  province  to 
scatter  the  darkness  with  which  guUt 
and  depravity  have  covered  the  human 
race.  JBe  it  mine  to  republish  the  lost 
knowledge  of  God's  character.  Be  it 
mine  to  tell  of  a  sacdfice  that  shall 
prove  an  efficient  ransom  for  a  lost 
world,  and  the  accepted  price  of  a 
forfeited  heaven.  Be  it  nunc  to  pro- 
mulgate anew  those  laws  which  the 
Deity  originally  wrote,  not  on  tables 
of  stone,  but  on  the  fleshly  tables  of 
the  human  heart  Be  it  mine  to  dis- 
sipate the  gloom  of  the  grave,  and, 
stretching  far  beyond  it,  to  point  out 
a  pathway  to  the  skies  ;  an  arch  that 
shall  span  the  srulf  between  earth 
and  heaven ;  ana  be  it  mine  to  let 
down  on  this  dark  world  glimpses  of 
that  uncreated  light  that  streams  from 
God's  burning  throne  m  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  irradiates  that  glorious 
world  with  an  eternal  noon  of  day. 

In  this  sttbKmest  of  all  senses,  did 
Jesus  proclaim  himRelf  the  '  Light  of 
the  world.' 

THE  CHRISTIAN  CAPTIVITY. 

.  .  .  Glance  at  the  benefit  which 
aj^rued  to  the  religion  erf  Christ  from 
the  imprisonment  of  Paul 

Through  Paul's  captivity  at  Rome, 


the  gospel  was  carried  at  onoe  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  Roman  empire,  from 
which,  as  a  radiating  cratre,  it  bo 
doubt  more  readily  found  its  way 
to  distant  provinces  and  ocdfuueL 
Through  the  same  providential  oocar- 
renoe,  the  gospel  found  acceae  te  the 
venr  palace  of  the  Imperial  Cieean ; 
and,  though  a  Nero  might  still  remiun 
a  tyrant  and  a  monster,  it  in  la^i^ 
probable  that  some  influential  orao»« 
of  his  household  and  of  the  statiL 
were  at  least  favourably  imprcBsea 
towards  the  Christian  fiuth.  At  all 
events,  we  are  certain,  that  the  in- 
trepid and  magnanimous  bewiBg  of 
Paul  under  his  bonds,  tended  to  the 
futherance  of  the  gospel,  and  inspuwl 
the  primitive  converts  with  a  ooara^ 
that  made  tJiem  bold  to  preach  the 
truth  without  fear.  But,  to  t^e  cap- 
tivity of  Paul,  in  a  more  tMpecul 
manner,  are  we  indebted  for  maa  j  of 
those  inspired  epistles  which  bear  his 
name.  These  were  the  fimits  of  hii 
captive  hours.  When  he  could  oo 
longer,  with  his  living  voice,  go  roond 
the  world  as  a  Christian  hemd,  call- 
ing upon  men  to  come  to  Jesus  sand  be 
saved,  with  the  unrestrainable  spirit 
of  a  faithful  and  devoted  minister,  be 
instructed  the  churches  by  his  pco, 
and  sent  down  to  us  these  preaow 
memorials  of  his  inspired  wisdoni 
What  a  bkmk  would  have  been  in  tbe 
canon  of  Scripture  had  these  efiMtif» 
not  been  written?  By  these,  Pwil 
though  dead,  shall  still  sp&sik  to  tbe 
churches  till  time  shall  be  no  biokl 
By  means  of  these,  we  mi^y  yet  be 
said  to  be  instructed,  and  eoanselleiL 
and  comforted  by  Paul,  even  while 
now  his  sainted  spirit  is  with  Ood 
and  with  Jesus,  snaring  in  all  the 
glories,  and  blessed  with  the  fehcitii* 
of  that  happy  world. 

And  now,  from  the  example  of  Pml, 
let  me  urge  upon  you  the  daty  ^ 
being  prepared  to  make  a  flimiltf 
sacrifice  for  Christ,  if  God,  in  bi» 
mysterious  providence,  should  tm 
demand  it  at  your  hands.  Aad  I 
urge  this  as  a  duty,  with  the  nW 
confidence  that  these  fiavouiaUe  I^ 
suits,  arising  from  captivity  and  im- 
prisonment, were  not  pecuUar  totk 
case  of  Paul  Eveiy  Bible  reader  i> 
well  aware  what  benefits  flowed  io 
God's  church  from  Joseph's  impm*' 
mentin  Egypt ;  from  Esther's  ex^a* 
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t  eaptive  maid  in  Persia  \  from  the 
eonfinement  of  Jeremiah  m  the  dun- 
gBOB ;  from  Daniel's  captivity  in  Baby- 
lon; from  Petefs  imprisonment  at 
Jerasaiem ;  and  from  John's  banish- 
meet  to  tiie  lone  isle  of  Patmos.  Nor 
is  modem  history  wanting  in  illustra- 
tions  of  the  happy  effects  which  have 
ftyved  frt)m  a  sacrifice  of  liberty  in 
the  eaose  of  Jesus.  For  ten  months 
Uitherwas  shut  up  in  the  castle  of 
Wartenbnrg ;  but  there  he  translated 
a  great  pa?t  of  the  New  Testament 
into  German, — th^re  he  wrote  his 
Botes  on  the  EvangeliBts,~there  he 
eompoBed  many  treatises  in  confuta- 
tion of  his  enemies,  which  were  emi- 
Dent^y  useful  to  the  work  of  the 
Refonnation,  and  whidi,  but  for  his 
eonfinement,  might  never  have  been 
vritten.  It  was  in  a  lonely  monas- 
terjr  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine,  that 
Jobn  Hufis^  the  Bohemian  reformer. 
Tsa  Irapt  for  many  vears  a  doomea 
prigoner,  and  where  he  wrote  several 
uefol  woiks  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chondL  It  was  in  prison  that  our 
great  SooUish  linguist  Buchanan  wrote 
ms  beautiful  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  It  was  in  prison  that  the 
iMnied  Grotius  produced  his  admir- 
lOile  treatise  On  ihe  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tum Religion,  And  it  was  in  prison 
that  John  Bunvan  wrote  his  well- 
known  inimitable  all^ory,  which,  by 
tmndation  into  foreign  tongues,  may 
DOW  be  called,  not  merely  a  British, 
but  a  European  Christian  classic  In 
the  Jul  of  Bedford,  for  twelve  years 
sod  a  balf^  was  this  good  man  a  pris- 
oMf,  and  all  because  he  would  not  re- 
fnisi  from  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ  liberty  was  offered  mm  on 
condition  that  he  would  not;  but, 
w^  dauntless  honesty,  he  still  re- 
pKed,  *If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I 
dttU  preach  again  to-morrow.' 

To  these  instances  I  wcHild  only  add 
Uie  hi^y  interesting  case  of  Bernard 
Misty.  *  This  person  was  one  of  the 
9aA  extraordinary  men  of  his  time, 
uA  kad  greatly  benefited  his  country 
hf  hia  immrovements  in  the  arts. 
iUihen^  a  Protestant,  he  had,  through 
the  loyia  favour  of  Charles  the  Ninth 
of-mnoc,  escaped  from  the  massacre 
•Hk  fiarthokimew.  But  having  soon 
•Air  been  shut  up  in  the  Bastile,  he 
^M.ipkitai  in  prison  bv  the  king,  who 
MHte  thai  if  he  did  not  comply 


with  the  established  (Popish)  religion, 
he  should  be/orowf,  however  unwil- 
lii)gly«  to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of 
his  enemies.  "  Forced  !  "  replied  Pal- 
issy,  "  this  is  not  to  speak  like  a  king ; 
but  they  who  force  you  cannot  force 
me.  I  can  die."  He  never  regained 
his  liberty,  but  ended  his  life  in  the 
Bastile  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age.'  0  that  the  spirit  of  men  like 
those  would  descend  upon  us  I  O 
that  the  mantle  of  their  zeal,  their  de- 
votedness,  and  their  courage,  might 
fall  upon  the  Chriistians  of  our  de- 
generate age ! 

We  are  far  frt)m  wishing  that  the 
trying  times  of  persecution  may  re- 
turn, for,  under  a  sense  of  our  weak- 
ness, our  prayer  should  ever  be,  *Lead 
us  not  into  temptation.'  But  surely, 
surely,  to  display  the  zeal  of  working 
in  peaceful  times  is  as  clearly  our  duty 
as  to  show  the  zeal  uf  suffering  in  times 
of  persecution.  Let  a  generous  shame, 
therefore,  for  our  poor  stinted  attain- 
ments, excit«  us  to  renewed  ardour  in 
the  Christian  race,  and  if  God  is  merci- 
fully exempting  us  from  imprisonment, 
captivity,  or  efile — if  he  is  blessing  us 
with  the  sweets  of  liberty,  let  the  rich 
blessing  only  be  the  more  gratefully 
and  diligently  improved  to  the  honour 
of  the  Giver. 

The  Hi^ory  of  Court  Fools,  By  Dr. 
Doran.  London :  Richard  Bentley. 
1858. 

THE  FOOL  OF  LEGEND  AND  ANTIQUITY. 

In  the  days  of  old,  it  happened  that 
all  Olympus  was  dull,  and  Zeus  com- 
plained, yawning  the  while,  that  there 
was  not  a  fool  amongst  the  ^ods,  with 
wit  enough  to  keep  the  divine  assem- 
bly alive,  or  to  kin  the  members  of  it 
with  laughter. 

'  Father,'  said  Mercury.  '  the  sport 
that  is  lacking  here,  may  oe  foimd  for 
us  all,  on  earth.  Look  at  that  broad 
tract  of  land  between  the  Peneus  and 
Aliacmon.  It  is  all  alive  with  folks 
in  their  holiday  gear,  epjoying  the 
sunshine,  eating  sweet  melons,  singing 
till  they  are  hoarse,  and  dancing  till 
they  are  weary.' 

*  Wliat  then  V  asked  Jupiter. 

*  It  would  be  rare  sport.  0  king  of 
gods  and  men,  to  scatter  all  tbe^e 
gai^-robed  revellers,  and  by  a  shower 
spoil  their  finery.'  rv^^^i^ 
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'  Thou  hast  liyed  to  little  purpose 
in  witl^  companionship,  complacent 
son  of  Maia,'  observed  tne  Olympian, 
'  if  <Aa<  be  thy  idea  of  sport  But  thy 
thought  is  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment Let  that  serene  priest,  who  is 
fast  asleep  by  the  deserted  shrine  be- 
low, announce  that  a  shower  is  indeed 
about  to  descend,  but  that  it  shall  wet 
none  but  fools.' 

A  slight  sound  of  thunder  was  heard, 
and  the  aroused  servant  of  the  gods 
stood  in  front  of  the  altar,  and  made 
the  requisite  announcement  to  the 
pople.  There  was  a  philosopher  close 
oy,  leaning  asainst  the  door-post  of 
his  modest  habitation.  He  no  sooner 
heard  that  the  impending  storm  was 
to  wet  only  the  tools,  tnan  he  first 
hastily  covered  his  head,  and  next  hur- 
riedly entered  his  dwelling-place  and 
shut  himself  up  in  his  study.  Not 
another  individual  prepared  to  avoid 
the  tempest.  Each  man  waited  to  see 
the  fools  drenched,  and  eveiy  man 
there  was,  in  two  minutes,  wet  to  the 
very  skin. 

When  the  sun  re-appeared,  the  phi- 
losopher walked  out  into  the  market- 
place. The  thoroughly-soaked  idiots, 
observing  his  comlortable  condition, 
hailed  the  good  man  with  the  epithet 
of  *  fooL'  They  pelted  him  with  sticks 
and  stones,  tore  nis  gown,  plucked  his 
beard,  and  loaded  him  with  foul  terms 
that  would  have  twisted  the  jaw  of 
Aristophanes. 

Bruised,  battered,  deafened,  stag- 
gering, the  philosopher  nevertheless 
contrived  to  keep  his  wits.  *  Oh, 
sagacious  asses  P  said  he  to  the  roar- 
ing crowd,  who  at  once  sunk  into 
nlence  at  the  compliment  paid  to  their 
wisdom,  'have  patience  but  for  a 
single  minute,  ana  I  will  prove  to  you 
that  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look.' 
Bending  back  his  head,  and  turning 
the  palms  of  his  hands  upwards  to 
the  sky,  *  O  wise  father,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  of  the  witty  and  the  witless,  vouch- 
safe to  send  down  upon  me  a  deluge 
for  my  peculiar  and  individaal  use. 
Wet  me  to  the  skin  even  as  these 
fools  are  wet  Constitute  me,  there- 
by, as  great  a  fool  as  my  neighbours  ; 
and  enable  me,  in  consequence,  a  fool, 
to  live  at  peace  among  fools.' 

At  these  words,  the  two  assemblies, 
—of  idiots  below,  and  of  Olympians 
above,  shook  with  laughter— at  once 


loud  and  inextinguishable.  Down 
came  the  shower  prayed  for,  upon  the 
person  of  the  philosopher,  but  peoi< 
uar  influences  were  sent  down  with  it, 
and  the  dripping  sage  rose  from  his 
knees  ten  tunes  wittier  than  he  was 
before. 

Jupiter's  beard  was  yet  waggins 
with  kughter,  and  merry  tears  fell 
from  the  eyelids  of  Juno,  whose  head 
lay  in  frolicsome  helplessness  upon 
the  bosom  of  her  hilarious  lord,— when 
the  latter  exclaimed, '  We  have  spoiled 
that  good  fellow's  robe,  but  we  will 
also  make  his  fortune.' 

*  That  is  abready  accomplished,'  re- 
marked Juno.  *  I  have  just  breathed 
into  the  ear  of  the  chief  of  the  district, 
and  he  is  now  taking  the  philosopher 
home  with  him,  to  be  at  once  lus 
diverter  and  instructor.' 

At  night,  as  all  Olvmpos  looked 
down  into  the  court  of  the  prince,  near 
whom,  at  the  banquet,  the  wiae  fool 
lay,  pouring  out  witty  truths  as  fiist 
as  his  lips  could  utter  them,  the  gods 
both  envied  the  fun  and  admired  the 
wisdom.  *  That  fellow,'  cried  Jupiter, 
*  shall  be  the  founaer  of  a  race. 
Henceforward  each  court  shall  have 
its  fool :  and  fools  shall  be,  for  many 
a  long  aay.  the  preachers  and  admo- 
nishers  of  kings.  Children,'  he  added, 
to  the  gods  and  goddesses,  '  let  us 
drink  his  health !' 

The  brilliant  society  thus  addressed 
could  neither  drink  nor  speak,  for 
laughing.  '  Dear  master^'  said  Hebe, 
as  she  took  her  place  behmd  the  mon- 
arch of  divinities,  who  looked  at  her 
inquiringly,  *  they  lauRh,  because  you 
did  not  say  fools,  mim  €u  he,  should 
henceforwikrd  furnish  kings  with  funny 
counsel  and  common  sermons.' 

'  Let  their  majesties  look  to  it,'  an* 
swered  Jove ;  *  here's  a  health  to  the 
first  of  fools.' 

In  the  legend  of  the  original  jester, 
we  cannot  well  pass  over,  without 
some  brief  iUustratioiL  the  old,  vet 
ever-young  and  especial  mizth-inaker 
of  the  court  of  Olympus  itself,  where 
Momus  reigned,  the  joker  of  the  gods. 
Perhaps  I  should  rauier  say  there  he 
was  tolerated,  than  that  there  he 
reigned.  For  there  was  this  differ- 
ence between  the  sublime  immortah 
and  weaker  mortals^— that  the  former 
oottld  never  take  a  joke  firom  their 
court  fool  without  wincing,  jt^ile  the 
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ktter  kughed  the  louder  as  the  wit 
was  sharper ;  for  they  wisely  chose  to 
applaod  in  such  jesting, 

*  The  iportive  wit. 
Which  healed  the  foUj  that  it  deigned  to  hit.' 

Not  80  the  irritable  gods  with  re- 
gard to  MomuB,  who  was,  significantly 
eooDgfa,  the  Son  of  Night  Momus, 
hovever,  cared  nothing  for  the  irrita- 
bility of  his  august  masters  and  mis- 
tresses.  His  ready  wit  pierced  them 
aU  in  turn ;  and  the  shafts  of  his  ridi- 
cole  excited  many  an  absurd  roar  of 
angoish.  When  Minerva  had  built  the 
house  of  which  she  was  so  proud,  the 
Olympian  fool  at  once  detected  the 
error  made  by  the  Qoddess  of  Wisdom, 
and  remarked,  '  Had  /  turned  house- 
builds,  I  would  have  had  a  moveable 
maoaion.' 

'Why  so,  you  intellectual  assf 
asked  the  lady,  who  was  somewhat 
roo^-tongued,  and  loved  antithesis. 

'Because,'  answered  the  son  of  Nox. 
'  I  could  then  get  away  from  bad 
Deighbonrhoods,  and  the  vicinity  of 
fooush  women  who  consort  with 
owlsf 

Venus,  clad  in  her  usual  attire,  and 
prond  in  the  conviction  of  her  lault- 
lessness,  passed  by  Sir  Momus,  and 
tomiiig  gracefully  m  his  presence,  like 
Mademoiselle  Boeati  before  a  box-full 
of  her  admirers,  defied  him  to  detect 
a  flaw  in  her  unequalled  and  dazzling 
form. 

Momus  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
eyes,  half-blinded  by  the  lustre,  and 
said,  *  It  is  true  enongh,  Ourania, — 
TOtt  are  not  to  be  looked  at  without 
blinking  ;  but  before  you  executed 
that  charming  pirouette,  I  heanl  your 
foot-fall  on  the  clouds.  Now,  a  heavy- 
heeled  beauty  is  not  a  vessel  without 
a  flaw. 

Save  Venus  herself^  there  was  not 
a  goddess  within  hearmg,  who  did  not 
laugh  more  or  less  loudly  at  the  fool's 
censure.  Vulcan,  to  draw  off  atten* 
tion  fiom  the  queen  of  love,  and  to 
gain  a  compliment  for  himself,  directed 
the  notaoe  of  Momus  to  the  clay  figure 
of  a  man  which  he  had  just  executed. 
The  cntie  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
And  tnmed  away  with  a  curl  on  his 
%  *  My  man,'  said  he,  *  should  have 
had  amidmr  m  his  chest  Through 
sQcbaJattioe I  could  have  looked  in, 
>N|  (Siilf  iQMm  his  ailments,  but  his 


liere,'   said   Neptune, 
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touching  Momus  with  his  trident, 
which  at  will  he  could  extend  from  his 
own  watery  plam  to  the  topmost  point 
of  Olympus, — *  My  bull  here,  of  which 
/  am  the  artist,  is  more  perfect  than 
our  limping  brother's  man.' 

'  The  beast  would  have  been  more 
perfect  still,'  cried  Momus,  from  his 
cradle  in  the  clouds,  *  if  he  had  had 
eyes  nearer  his  horns.  He  would  strike 
more  surely  than  he  can  now.  Leave 
making  bulls,  O  son  of  Ops,  to  your 
children  in  leme, — though  even  their 
bulls  shall  be  as  kughable  as  your 
own.' 

In  this  way  the  Fool  of  the  Olym- 
pian Court  treated  without  reserve  the 
illustrious  companv,  whom  he  fear- 
lessly mocked  and  censured.  The^ 
never  bore  the  censure  well :  and,  ulti- 
mately, they  rose  and  dectea  him  from 
Heaven.  With  a  mask  in  one  hand, 
and  a  small  carved  figure  in  the  other; 
he  lightly  fell  to  Earth.  'You see  1 
come  from  the  skies,'  said  the  crafty 
fellow  to  the  staring  crowds  that 
gathered  round  him,  '  and  therefoi*e 
am  worthy  of  welcome  and  worship.' 

How  could  the  poor  people  know 
that  he  had  been  kicked  out  from 
Olympus )  They  raised  an  altar, 
hoisted  the  celestial  exile  above  it, 
danced  round  it  like  fools,  and  went 
home  shouting,  *  Vive  la  Folie  P 

To  pretend  to  show  the  moral  of  my 
story,  would  be  to  insult  the  good 
sense  of  my  readers. 

It  is  singular  that  the  successor  of 
Momus,  as  brewer  of  laughter  to  the 
gods,  was  Vulcan,  and  that  he  also  was 
kicked  out  from  Olympus.  On  the 
ninth  day  of  his  descent  he  came  in 
sight  of  Lemnos,  where  the  people, 
without  stopping  to  think  whetoer 
they  were  about  to  receive  arurecious 
gift  or  a  rejected  waif  from  Heaven, 
stretched  out  their  arms  to  catch  him. 
It  is  not  everything  that  seems  to 
come  from  above,  that  is  divine. 

And  mark !— SinceMomus  felL  Folly 
has  never  left  the  earth.  But  Vulcan 
taught  men  to  labour ;  and  the  founder 
of  mdustiy,  the  great  doer  of  a  good 
work,  was  reconciled  with  Heaven. 
And  Olympus  did  not  continue  with- 
out its  fools,  near  or  afar.  The  dances 
of  Silenus,  the  lumbering  grace  of 
Polyphemus,  and  the  ooartie  jokes  of 
Pan,  were  provocatives  of  the  empty 
laughter  oi  the  gods  ;  and  rovstering 
dances,  lumbering  graces,  and  coarsr 
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jokes  became  the  stock  in  trade  of 
fools  of  later  years  and  of  more  mortal 
mould. 

On  Medicine  and  Medical  Edtieatum, 
Three  Lectures,  with  an  Appendix. 
By  W.  T.  Gairdner.  Edinburgh  : 
Sutherland  and  Knox.     1858. 

ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNO  PHYSICIAN. 

Let  me  conclude  my  advice  to  you 
on  this  occasion  by  exhorting  you  to 
pursue  the  profession  you  have  chosen, 
in  an  earnest,  grave,  decorous,  and, 
above  all,  a  religious  spirit  You  are 
not  to  regard  the  science  and  art  of 
healing  as  a  mere  means  of  earning 
daily  bread— though  that,  in  itself,  is 
no  real  degradation  to  any  science  or 
any  art ;  nor  yet  merely  as  an  intel- 
lectual pursuit,  nor  as  a  means  of 
moral  culture,  nor  as  an  instrument 
of  practical  beneficence ;  but  over  and 
above,  and  including  all  these  consi- 
derations, you  are  to  place  the  con- 
viction that  the  work  of  your  lives  is 
a  work  imposed  on  you  bv  Grod — a 
calling  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term — 
one  which  requires  of  you  no  less  than 
the  devotion  of  your  best  energies,  as, 
indeed,  it  presents  to  you  the  widest 
of  fields  for  their  development  The 
spirit  which  I  now  recommend  to  you 
may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of  St 
Paul  as  applied  to  the  Christian  call- 
ing—Take heed  that  ye  walk  worthy 
of  the  vocation  wherewith  ye  are 
called.*  I  will  only  suggest  one  or 
two  considerations  which  should  in- 
duce you  to  take  this  matter  seriously 
to  heart 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  special 
sacredness  in  the  art  of  meaicine 
itself.  You  will  ere  long  be  placed  in 
the  chambers  of  the  sick  and  dying. 
Your  life  will  be  spent,  as  it  were,  in 
sight  of  the  very  gates  of  eternity ; 
and  amid  the  most  affecting  and  con- 
fidential intercourse  with  your  frail 
fellow-mortals,  you  will  be  charged  to 
watch  over  the  flickering  flame  of 
life.  Can  you  be  careless  whence 
comes  that  life,  whither  it  goes,  and 
to  what  purpose  it  is  devoted  /  The 
very  instruments  with  which  you 
work— sharp  knives,  sharper  and 
more  deadly  medicines— are  siwges- 
tive  of  an  awful  responsibility.  Will 
you  use  these  instruments  with  yoiu: 
own  reputation  and  your  own  glory 
w>lely  in    view?     Or  will  von  use 


them  reverently,  as  you  shall 
to  God,  who  gave  them  to  be  for 
^ood  or  for  evil,  for  a  blessiiig  or 
lor  a  curse,  according  as  you  shall 
direct  them?  From  your  lipa,  one 
little  word,  wii^^  and  irrevocable, 
may  carry  healing  and  comfort,  or 
inflict  torture  worse  than  death.  Will 
you  and  dare  you  speak  that  word 
without  a  thought  of  One  whose  ears 
are  alwavs  open,  and  to  whom,  aa  the 
Great  Physician,  you  must  account 
for  it,  as  well  as  for  every  word  and 
every  act  of  your  professional  career  t 
No ;  your  art  is  sacred  ;  you  cannot 
think  it  otherwise. 

But  put  aside  for  a  moment  the 
sacredness  (^  medicine   as   it  deab 
with  your  fellow-men.    Let  me  sup- 
pose that  you  are  studying  medial 
science  without  any  immediate  view 
to  the  respcmsibilities  and  the  cares  ai 
practice  ;  that  the  pure  love  of  know- 
ledge and  the  desure  df  intellectnal 
ana  moral  gratification  are  all  the 
rewards  you  seek.    Still,  I  say,  think 
of  the  end.    You  have  talents,*  means, 
opportunities   of  no   common  kind. 
To  what  purpose   will   you   devote 
them  ?    Many  men  have  toiled  that 
you  may  know  ;  the  science  of  two 
thousand    years    has    unrolled    her 
ample  page  before  you,  and  you  are 
*rich  with  the  spoils  of  tima'    Where 
will  you  deposit  your  treasives  ?    Will 
you  bury  tnem  in  the  earth,  or  will 
you  lay  them  up  in  heaven)    Will 
you  ccmsideryour  knowledge  and  your 
powers  as  your  own,  or  will  you  be- 
come the  faithful  stewards  of  Him  to 
whom  you  owe  them  all  f    Will  yoo 
seek  chiefly  wealth,  fame,  per»m 
distinction,  those  luxuries  of  tne  body 
and  of  the  mind  ?     Or  will  you  be 
content  with  little  of  these,  so  ytm 
can  find  the  way  to  render  your  ^fU 
available  for  man,  and  return  your 
talent  with  increase  to  (Jod  who  gste 
it  ?    Is  your  study  of  medicine  to  be 
merely  an  innocent,  or,  at  most»  a  ]tm 
hurtful  form  of  self-indulgence  ;  or  is 
it  to  be  the  devotion  of  a  life  to  is- 
portant  objects,  and  the  syatwnatk 
pursuit  of  these  objects  throu^  good 
repcMTt  and  evil  report  for  the  good  of 
man  and  to  the  glory  of  €}od  ?    Are 
you  to  be  the  spoiled  child  of  scienee. 
or  the  heroic  and  religious  man,  to 
whom  science  is  but  toe  armour  ibr 
the  battle  of  life  ?    All  depends  m 
the  spirit  in  which  you  begin  ;  and  it 
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is  BOW  that  you  have  to  make  the 
cfadoc  of  motires  which  may  influence 
yoor  whole  life. 

Science,  fame,  honour,  riches — all 
these  fftve  a  certain  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion. Many  discoveriesand  inventions, 
Qteful  to  humanity,  as  well  as  strik- 
'Mxg  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  have 
Bpnuig  from  the  love  of  these.  They 
m,  therefore,  not  to  be  despised,  and 
still  less  to  be  treated  as  adverse  to 
the  rdigions  spirit  On  the  other 
hsBd.  nothing  can  be  more  injurious 
sod  degrading  to  the  practice  of  medi- 
due,  nothing  more  lamentable  in  the 
followers  of  our  noble  and  tnily  hu- 
manizing vocation,  than  that  they 
should  be  wanting  in  that  which  can 
alone  r^ulate  and  direct  ari^t  these 
comparativelv  selfish  and  ignoble  im- 
pnlsea  I  will  do  no  more  than  hint  at 
tbe  (locking  prostitution  of  our  art 
which  arises  from  the  desire  of  wealth 
too  exclusively  putsued.  A  mercenary 
doctor,  in  whom  the  ^auri  sacra fanuB^ 
has  eaten  out  alike  the  human  heart 
and  the  love  of  knowledge,  is  indeed 
a  ereatnre  abhorred  of  Qm  and  man. 
Happily  yon  will  not  beexposed  during 
your  studentship  to  this  temptation  ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  the 
patient  and  disinterested  scholar  will 
prove  a  protectiofa,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  yonr  career,  against  a  vice  which  is 
rarely  the  vice  of  the  young,  and 
pertu^  still  more  rarely  that  of  tbe 
yoang  physician  or  surgeon  than  of 
*OBt  other  members  of  the  commu* 
fiity.  Bnt  you  may  require  to  be 
darned,  and  you  cannot  be  too  early 
^fttned,  that  the  search  for  scientific 
tnith  itself,  and  still  more  the  appetite 
fefr  reputation  and  precedency  m  that 
>ian^  is  eapable  of  intoxicating  and 
fW^weupying  the  mind  to  a  danger- 
^tt»  and  vicious  degree ;  capable  of 
absorbing  that  native  generosity  of 
disposition  which  is  rarely  wanting 
ill  the  well-educated  youth  ;  capable 
^tmdermining  the  moral  principle 
even  in  the  firmest  of  characters  ;  of 
wasting  the  charities  of  life  even  in 
the  mildest  I  have  seen  some  of  the 
'wy  aWest  of  our  students  display,  in 
ibeinere  struggle  for  College  prizes. 
ill  file  evidences  of  a  semsn  and 
JJMffupulous  nature  ;  and  I  have 
wwg^tj  with  pain  and  humiliation,  of 
wpKfi^  struggle  which  awaits  such 
Miinlbe  worldil  whenthere  will  be  al- 
ttiltiiothiDg  to  check,  and  everything 


to  encourage  the  virulence  of  animosity, 
and  the  meumess  of  jealous  self-seek- 
ing. Surely,  of  all  the  infirmities  of 
noole  minds,  the  distempered  and  in* 
satiable  ambition  of  which  I  speak  is 
one  of  the  most  lamentable.  To  how 
much  offence,  to  how  much  real  injtiry, 
to  how  much  petty  and  humiliating 
irritation  does  it  give  rise  !  How 
cruel  and  haughty  is  it  in  prosperity ! 
How  abject  and  wretched  in  adver- 
sity !  How  unjust  to  others !  How 
little  satisfied  with  itself !  Truly  the 
man  who  is  beset  by  this  absorbing 
and  jealous  passion  will  live  to  say 
with  the  preacher — *  Vanity  of  vani- 
ties ;  all  IS  vanity!'  Nor  will  the 
most  eminent  qualities  and  the  most 
splendid  success  save  him  from  this 
bitter  conclusion. 

I  have  brought  bef^e  you  this  one 
form  of  vicious  self-indulgence  for  the 
purpose  of  impressing  upon  you  the 
truth  which  I  wish  to  convey— that  it 
is  possible  to  fall  very  far  short  of 
your  duties  as  noen,  even  while  you 
seem  to  yourselves  to  be  straininff 
every  nerve  towards  distinction  and 
success  as  students.  The  vice  whidi 
I  have  held  up  to  yonr  aversion  is  one 
to  which  ill-regtilated  and  ill-balanaed, 
rather  than  sensual  and  degraded 
natures  are  prone.  But  no  other 
vice,  not  even  the  worst  of  those 
'fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the 
soul,*  marks  more  distinctly  the  ab- 
sence, or  the  feeble  and  indistinct  de- 
velopment, of  the  religious  principle 
You  have  indeed  duties  to  perform  to 
yourselves,  and  you  err  grievously  if 
you  steep  vour  souls  in  the  lethargy, 
and  abandon  your  bodies  to  the  de- 
stroying influence,  of  dissipation  and 
sensual  indulgence.  You  have,  morev 
over,  duties  to  perform  to  society,  and 
you  are  lamentably  wrong  if  through 
sloth  or  perverseness,  or  even  thouffht- 
less  frivolity  of  disposition,  you  neglect 
them.  But  over  and  above  these 
social  and  personal  duties,  compre- 
hending them  all,  and  therefore  supe- 
rior to  them  all,  stands  the  great  duty 
of  9df-Mcrifice~oi  devotion^  in  the 
only  genuine  sense  of  that  much- 
abused  word.  For  devotion  is  not  a 
sentiment,  or  a  creed,  or  a  formality, 
as  some  would  have  it,  but  a  deed — 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  great 
Creator  and  Sovereign  of  all,  by  the 
life-Ion^  dedication  to  Him  of  that 
which  IS  His.    You  are  devokdy  or 
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devouty  which  means  the  same  thing, 
if  you  are  busy  and  studious  ;  but  you 
must  also  be  more  anxious  to  study 
to  a  riffht  end,  than  to  reap  a  present 
rewarof  in  the  praises  of  your  fellow- 
students,  or  even  of  your  teachers. 
You  are  devoted,  if  you  preserve  an 
unblemished  reputation;  but  you 
must  also  have  l)een  mwe  desirous  to 
be,  than  to  seem  good,  otherwise  your 
virtue  is  the  virtue  of  the  hypocrite, 
and  such  will  be  your  reward.  You 
are  devoted,  if  you  seek  by  fair  and 
honourable  means,  a  distinguished 
place  among  your  fellows ;  but  you 
must  not  only  see  that  you  deserve, 
before  you  attain,  such  a  place  ;  you 
must  also  be  sure  that  you  look  to 
distinction  only  as  a  means  of  greater 

El,  a  fulcrum  for  that  moral  lever 
rhich  ]fou  are  to  work  on  and  on, 
ugh  time  and  through  eternity, 
the  work  that  is  given  you  to  do. 

Selfnaacrifice— or  rather  self-devo- 
tion—is the  mark  of  the  religious 
character,  as  selfishness  is  the  sure 
sign  of  the  opposite.  I  trust  I  do  not 
exceed  my  dutv  in  this  place  by  say- 
ing that  we  look  for  the  manifestation 
of  a  religious  character,  after  this 
manner,  in  each  of  you.  We  do  not 
inquire,  and  we  care  but  little,  in 
what  form  you  clothe yourreligion,  asa 
sentiment  or  as  a  system  ;  what  creed 
you  adopt,  to  what  church  you  adhere. 
But  to  find  you,  or  to  make  you 
earnest  men  ;  to  keep  you  ever  mind- 
ful, by  precept  ana  example,  that 
your  art  IS  a  business  and  not  a  mere 
pastime ;  a  Gkxi-given  business  too, 
and  not  a  mere  money-making  machi- 
nery, an  arena  for  intellectual  gladi- 
atorship:  this  we  conceive  to  be  no 
less  our  duty  than  teaching  you  the 
details  of  the  art  itself.  We  may 
perform  this  duty  feebly  and  inade- 
quately ;  but  a  duty  it  is,  and  as  such 


we  recognise  it  Do  you,  on  your 
side,  not  fail  to  give  your  thoughts 
seriously  and  often  to  this  religious 
aspect  of  your  vocation  ;  let  the  con- 
sideration of  it  preserve  you  from 
idleness,  which  is  the  waste  of  your 
time ;  from  dissipation,  which  is  the 
abuse  of  your  boay ;  from  over-work, 
which  is  the  ruin  of  vour  mind.  You 
are  the  appointed  keepers  of  theee 
precious  gifts  of  God ;  keep  them 
well,  that  you  may  render  a  good 
account  of  them.  Be  not  vain  and 
self-confident,  for  this  is  to  value 
yourselves  aoove  your  work ;  nor 
abject  and  mean,  for  tMs  is  to  degrade 
yourselves  below  it  Find  out  what 
you  can  do,  and  do  it  cheerfully  and 
quickly ;  for  the  measure  of  your 
ability  is  also  the  measure  of  what 
is  required  of  you.  Seek  distinction, 
not  to  rest  upon  it,  but  to  strive 
beyond;  the  more  honour,  the  more 
work;  the  greater  the  praise,  the 
higher  the  task.  Let  your  object  be 
to  prove  your  powers  to  yourselves, 
not  to  disphiy  them  before  others  ^  so 
shall  you  be  careless  of  unmerited 
praise  or  neglect,  not  through  indiffer- 
ence, but  because  no  one  can  take 
away  the  object  for  which  you  strive. 
It  is  a  little  matter  that  another 
man*s  work  is  better  theui  yours  :  it 
is  much,  that  ^rour  own  be  as  good  as 
you  can  make  it 

If  vou  study  in  this  spirit,  yon  will 
stand  clear  of  all  baser  motives,  so 
far  as  they  are  opposed  to  this ;  you 
will  put  away  jealousy  and  evil- 
speaking,  'malice  and  all  uncharit- 
ableness ;'  you  will  be  helpful  and 
generous,  modest  and  trulMul,  car^ 
of  the  reputation  of  others,  not  fearful 
or  anxious  about  your  own.  And  so 
may  God  send  you  this  spirit,  and 
help  the  good  work,  both  with  stu- 
dents and  with  teachers ! 


London  Lyrics.  By  Frederick  Locker.    With  an  Illustration  by  Geoige  Gmik- 
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THE  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIB. 

*  I  would  build  a  cloudy  honee, 
For  my  fchoughta  to  Uto  in. 
When  for  earth  too  fancy  looae, 
And  too  low  for  heaven ! 

'  Hush  !  I  talk  my  dream  alone : 

I  build  it  bright  to  lee ; 
I  build  It  on  the  moon-Ut  cloud. 

To  which  I  look  with  thee !'— Mas.  K.  B.  BaowmFfl. 

You  shake  your  curls,  and  ask  me  why       ,  i 

I  don't  build  castles  in  the  sky ;      ^gi  i^ed  by ^OOglC 
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You  Bmile,  and  you  are  thinkiDg  too, 
He*s  nothiDg  else  on  earth  to  do. 

It  needs,  my  dear,  romantic  ware 
To  raise  such  fabrics  in  the  air- 
Ethereal  bricks,  and  rainbow  beams, 
The  gossamer  of  Fancy's  dreams  : 
And  much  the  architect  may  lack 
Who  labours  in  the  zodiac 
To  rear  what  I,  from  chime  to  chime, 
Attempted  once  upon  a  time. 

My  Castle  was  a  glad  retreat, 

Adom'd  with  bloom  and  scented  briers,— 
A  Cupid's  model  country-seat, 

With  all  that  such  a  seat  requires. 
A  rustic  thatch,  a  purple  mountain, 
A  sweet,  mysterious,  haunted  foimtaiti, 
A  terraced  lawn,  a  summer  lake, 

By  sun  or  moon  beam  ever  bumish'd  ; 
And  then  my  cot,  by  some  mistake. 

Unlike  most  cots  was  neatly  fumish'd. 

A  trelliss'd  porch,  a  mirror'd  hall, 
A  Hebe  laughing  from  the  wall, 
Frail  vases  from  remote  Cathay, — 

While,  under  arms  and  armour  wreathed 

In  trophied  guise,  the  marble  breath^— 
A  peering  faun,  a  startled  fay. 

And  cabinets  with  gems  inlaid, 

The  legacy  of  parted  years, 
Full  curtains  of  festoon  d  brocade. 

And  Venice  lent  her  chandeliers. 
Quaint  carvings  dark,  and,  pillow'd  light, 
Meet  couches  for  the  Sybante  ; 
Embroidered  carpets,  soft  as  down. 
The  last  new  novel  nresh  from  town. 
On  silken  cushion,  rich  with  braid, 
A  shaffgy  pet  from  Skye  was  laid. 
And,  drowsy  eyed,  would  dosing  swing 
A  parrot  in  his  golden  ring. 

All  these  I  saw  one  happy  day. 

And  more  than  now  I  care  to  name  ; 
Here,  lately  shut,  that  workbox  lay. 

There  stood  your  own  embroidery  frame. 
And  over  this  piano  bent 
A  Form,  from  some  pure  region  sent 

Her  dusky  tresses  lustrous  shone. 
In  massy  clusters,  like  your  own  ; 
And  as  her  fingers  pressM  the  keys. 
How  strangely  they  resembled  these. 

Yes,  you,  you  only,  Lady  Fair, 

Adom*d  my  Castle  in  the  Air ; 

And  Life,  without  the  least  foundation. 

Became  a  charming  occupation. 

We  view*d,  with  much  serene  disdain, 

The  smoke  and  scandal  of  Cockaigne, 

Its  dupes  and  dancers,  knaves  ana  nuns. 

Possessed  by  blues,  or  bored  bv  duns. 

With  souls  released  from  earthly  tether,     ^  , 

We  gazed  upon  the  moon  together.3igitized  by  vjOOQ IC 
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Our  sympathy,  from  night  to  noon, 
Rose  crescent  with  that  crescent  moon, 
We  lived  and  loved  in  cloudless  climes. 
And  dyed  (in  rhymes)  a  thousand  times. 

Yes,  you,  you  onlv,  Lady  Fair, 
Adorn'd  my  Castle  in  the  Air. 
Now,  tell  me,  could  you  dwell  content 
In  such  a  baseless  tenement  % 
Or  could  so  delicate  a  flower 
Exist  in  such  a  breezy  bower  ? 
Because,  if  you  tonvM  settle  in  it, 
'Twere  built,  for  love,  in  half  a  minute. 

What's  love  ]  vou  ask  ;  -why,  love  at  best 
Is  only  a  delightful  jest  ;— 
As  sad  for  one,  as  bad  for  three. 
So  /  suggest  you  jest  with  me. 

You  shake  your  head,  and  wonder  why 

A  denizen  of  dear  May-Fair 
Should  ever  condescend  to  try 

And  build  her  Castle  in  the  Air. 
Fve  music,  books,  and  all,  you  say. 
To  make  the  gravest  lady  gay ; 
Fm  told  my  essays  show  research, 
My  sketches  have  endow'd  a  church. 
I've  partners,  who  have  witty  parts  ; 
Fve  lovers,  who  have  broken  hearts  ; 

Suite  undisturVd  by  nerves  or  blues, 
y  doctor  gives  me— all  the  news. 
Poor  Polly  would  not  care  to  fly  j 
And  Wasp,  you  know,  was  born  m  Skye. 

To  realize  yoiu-  tSte-k-t^te 
Might  jeopardize  a  giddy  pate ; 
And,  quel  ennui  I  if,  pride  apart, 
I  lost  my  head,  or  you  your  heart. 
Fm  more  than  sorry,  Fm  afraid 
My  Castle  is  already  made. 

And  is  this  all  we  gain  by  fancies 
For  noon-day  dreams  and  waking  trances, — 
Such  dreams  as  brought  poor  souls  mishap 
When  Baby-Time  was  fond  of  pap : 
And  still  will  cheat  with  feignmg  ioys, 
While  women  smile,  and  men  are  boys  ? 

The  blooming  rose  conceals  an  asp. 
And  bliss  coquetting  flies  the  gra^  ; 
And,  waking  up,  smip  goes  the  shght 
Poor  cord  that  neld  my  foolish  kite, — 

Your  slave,  you  may  not  care  to  know  it. 
Your  humble  slave  will  be  your  poet. 

Farewell  J— can  au^ht  for  her  be  wiD'd, 
Whose  every  wish  is  all  fulfill'd  ? 
Farewell !— could  wishing  weave  a  spell. 
There's  promise  in  those  words  *  Fare  well  I' 

I  wish  your  wish  nwiy  not  be  marred  ;— 
Now  wish  yourself  a  better  Bard ! 
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It  IB  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
vast  amomt  of  criticiBm  called  forth 
^the  late  prevalent  sense  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  pulpit,  should  appear 
to  have  bo  little  recognised  or  even 
suspected  the  fact  that  the  Christian 
ministry,  like  any  other  institution, 
may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
materially  counteracted  or  befriended 
in  its  work.  It  seems  to  hare  been 
well-nigh  forgotten  that  the  field  of 
inquiry  is  not  bounded  by  the  indivi- 
dual qualifications  of  the  preacher, 
and  that  after  all  has  been  said  about 
the  moral  character  of  the  ministiy, 
the  best  construction  of  a  sermon,  and 
the  most  effective  species  of  oratory, 
there  remain  other  questions  most  re- 
levant and  momentous. 

In  proposing  to  indicate  some  of  the 
main  and  strongly  adverse  influences 
▼hich  have  been  at  work,  concluding 
with  some  observations  more  appli- 
cable to  the  present  time,  we  must 
aasoxe  the  r^er  that  we  shall  en- 
deavour not  to  take  him  over  too 
iamiliar  ground,  at  the  same  time 
QotiQring,  that  our  attempt  is  not 
intended  to  be  exhaustive. 

To  suj^MXse  that  a  eenend  feeling 
of  diflsatisfaetion  witn  the  pulpi^ 
maidfastiDg  itself  in  a  portentous 
▼atiefy  of  ways,  could  have  arisen 
altogether  without  cause  or  reason, 
were  grossly  to  misread  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  day ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  feeling  was,  to  a  better  discem- 
iiMBt^  at  onoe  a  symptom  and  a  pro- 
Pbecj;  it  spoke  of  a  felt  want  which 
^mynfinitiim  for,  and  an  aiunuy 
<^  a  Mi  mstant  improvement.    Can- 
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dour  requires  the  concession  that  there 
was  a  want  of  harmony  between  the 
pulpit  and  the  age,  which  want  is 
only  beginning  to  be  remedied ;  and  a 
sense  of  the  consequent  inefficienofsr 
was  so  generally  expressed,  though^  it 
mav  be,  with  some  natural  confusion 
and  exaggeration,  that  we  might  have 
been  assured  we  were  standing  on  the 
eve  of  some  important  change.  The 
exaggerations  incident  to  such  a  crisis 
are  not  only  excusable,  but  actually 
serve  most  important  purposes.  They 
are  the  hyi)erbolical  language  of  an 
aroused  spirit,  and  give  more  definite- 
ness  and  prominence  to  the  evil  which 
thev  asoEuL  thus  promoting  the  issues 
with  whicn  the  period  is  pregnant 
Providence  has  ordained  it  that  a 
calm,  philosophical  survey  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things,  should  be  ut- 
terly impossible,  at  a  time  immedi- 
ately preceding  an  important  change, 
as  it  would  certainly  retard  the  im- 
pending result  A  state  of  mind  is 
therefore  induced,  which  is  ardently, 
though  it  may  be  sometimes  bUndly, 
intent  upon  a  change,  for  which  it 
consciously  and  unconsciously  pre- 
pares. It  is  tiius  that  degenerate  and 
ill-workinff  institutions,  oy  exciting 
agfdnst  i£em  the  popular  feeling, 
hasten,  in  the  end,  their  utter  over- 
throw or  their  speedv  ameUoration. 
It  is  thus  that,  on  a  larger  scale,  in 
history,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  a  point 
at  wmch  evil  is  powerful  only  for 
ffood.  being  made  by  one  stronger  than 
Itself  to  advance,  by  a  suicidal  policy, 
'  the  kingdom  oi  heaven.' 
NotwitlurtaiHlu.^^aU^th^^^ 
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said  and  written  on  the  preaching  of 
the  day.  we  are  not  aware  of  any  at- 
tempt tnat  has  been  made  to  investi- 
gate those  deeper  causes  and  more 
subtle  influences  which  have  been 
at  work,  and  which,  in  our  estimation, 
greatly  serve  to  account  for  the  want 
of  fitness  and  power  which  has  already 
been  conceded.  Nor,  as  has  been  in- 
timated, did  the  spirit  favourable  to 
such  an  attempt  prevail  A  wider 
survey  will^  we  are  persuaded,  result 
in  the  conviction,  tnat* the  logic  of 
events*  has  been  such  as  to  make  it, 
to  say  the  least,  difficult  for  the 
preaching  of  the  time  to  have  been 
otherwise  characterised.  Let  us  en- 
deavom:  rapidlv  to  trace  some  of  the 
influences  which  have  been  at  work. 

Though,  at  all  times,  as  long  as 
Ohristianity  retains  its  vital  power, 
its  disciples  will  be  more  or  less  alive 
to  the  importance  of  both  awakening 
and  cultivating  the  religious  life,  still 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  at  any 
given  period,  their  intentness  on  the 
one  rather  than  ui)on  the  other  so 
greatly  predominates,  that  it  becomes 
the  reUgiouB  characteristic  of  the  time. 
It  is  equally  a  matter  of  histoiy  and 
observation  that,  however  they  may 
be  in  some  measure  combined,  these 
characteristics  of  the  piety,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  ministry  of  an  age,  alter- 
natdy  predominate.  The  ministry  of 
one  period  is  the  oflspring  of  a  vivid, 
warm,  ebullient,  aggressive  religious- 
ness, in  which  the  grandest  forces  of 
the  soul-^conscienoe,  feeling,  and  pas- 
sion—are at  work,  fusing  the  entire 
material  of  their  thought  into  one 
eloquent,  burning  appeal,  consuming 
all  surrounding  obstructive  forms,  and 
blazing  forth  in  fervid  word  and  deed. 
Human  nature,  however,  is  so  con- 
stituted, that,  partly  by  a  kind  of 
psychological  necessity,  this  phase  of 
religious  life  is  ere  long  succeeded  by 
another.  Society,  like  an  individual, 
is  capable  of  euiaustion,  and  with  a 
like  instinct,  varying  its  mood,  as  it 
never  sleeps,  reposes  from  one  kind  of 
activity  only  to  indulge  in  another. 
This  necessi^  arising  from  exhaustion, 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  fact,  that 
another  kind  of  work  by  this  time  is 
imperatively  demanded.  It  is  by  no 
means  unnecessary  that  the  under- 
standing should  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  prooessoB  of  the  heart— that  re- 


flection should  gaze  with  eye  thought- 
ful and  serene  upon  the  mysterious 
history  which  feeling  has  elaborated 
—that  emotion,  the  most  sacred  and 
beautiful,  should,  when  awakened,  be 
sustained,  directed,  and  made  more 
permanent.  Thus  a  period,  in  the 
main  theologic  and  pastoral,  steals  on 
by  a  graduaTprooess,  both  natural  and 
necessary.  Consequently,  we  always 
find,  that,  during  this  at  once  reac- 
tionaiy  and  advancing;  stage,  men 
arise,  who,  in  responding  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  time,  are  as  qualified, 
as  they  are  inclined,  to  address  them- 
selves mainly  to  tne  culture  of  the 
religious  life.  It  is  pre-eminently 
their  vocation  'to  build'  on  a  *holy 
faith,'  and  about  their  mission  there 
is  a  grandeur  quite  as  real,  if  not  so 
apparent,  as  about  the  work  of  their 
predecessors.  Indeed,  it  alwavs  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  in  this  kind  of  work, 
the  finest  attributes  of  mind,  and  the 
noblest  qualities  of  heart,  are  in  full 
and  continuous  request  There  is 
subHmity  here  for  those  who  have  the 
eye  and  the  heart  for  it  The  men 
who,  in  this  department,  are  work- 
men 'needing  not  to  be  ashamed,'  are 
brought  into  subtlest  interoouree  with 
the  great  worlds  of  bought  and 
of  action,  having  to  deal  with  religion 
in  those  forms  which  touch  at  all 
points  the  philosophy  of  their  ace, 
and  with  active  life,  so  intimately, 
that  with  their  deepest  musinos  there 
must  blend,  its  busiest  din  ana  whirl 
Though  our  human  nature,  with  all  its 
resources  and  achievements  elsewhere, 
seems  as  if  it  could  not  furnish  many 
such  men,  where  they  are,  and  when 
they  do  appear,  they  are  great  spiritual 
powers.  They  approach  the  iaeals  of 
their  class. 

But  this  period,  too,  illustrates  the 
one-sidedness  more  or  less  characteris- 
tic of  every  phase  of  thought  and  life. 
The  intellect  comes  into  greater  re- 
quest ;  reli^ouB  thought  and  feeling 
become  subjects  of  an^sis  and  classi- 
fication ;  the  teacher  becomes  careful 
to  explain  what  was  at  one  time  more 
touchingly  and  sacredly /i^^ ;  inexpert 
analysts^  not  effective  trainers  of  the 
spiritual  life,  abound ;  degeneracy  sets 
in ;  a  spirit  of  torpor  creeps  on ;  and 
at  length,  while  evangelistic  work  is 
naturally  neglected,  the  pastoral  also 
declines. 
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The  fiict  to  which  we  desire  here 
emi^iaticaUy  to  adyert  is,  the  ineyit- 
ably  non-aggressive  character  of  the 
mimstnr  during  this  theologic  and 
pastonl  staee.  It  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  flings  that  it  should^  at  such  a 
time,  put  forth  any  marked  evange- 
listic energy.  It  has  its  own  peculiar 
work  to  doj  and,  in  course  of  time,  de- 

f  aerates  m  the  performance  of  it 
natural  incapacity  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  out-lving  multitude  is  in- 
duced ;  and  as  the  pulpit,  towards  the 
dose  of  this  period,  becomes  more  and 
more  severea  from  the  growing  state 
of  things  around  it,  sign  after  sign 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  world,  that  this  phase  of  re- 
ligious life,  now  on  the  wane,  must 
soon  be  succeeded  by  another. 

Concurrently  with  the  influence  of 
this  law  of  reactionary  alternation, 
there  has  been  steadily  growing  up 
amongst  us  a  widely  different  relation 
between  employers  and  employed. 
The  prodigious  rapidity  with  wnich 
a  numerous  and  potent  middle  class 
has  arisen,  has  very  deeply  and 
variously  affected  the  orders  oelow,  by 
inducing  a  reUtion  in  which  the 
transactional  intercourse  has  become 
<doBerand  more  exacting,  whilst  the 
social  has  lost  many  of  the  former 
elements  of  personal  kindness  and  in- 
terest Society,  imder  the  pressure  of 
a  vast  and  prosperous  commerce, 
whilst  it  presents,  probably,  a  more 
piend  diffusion  of  material  comfort, 
pas  been  slowly  approaching  a  state 
in  which  all  that  oeautifies,  softens, 
and  halbws,  is  well-ni^  crushed  out 
of  its  commercial  relations,  and  is  ad- 
mitted and  exercised  as  a  thing  ab 
^ra  and  casually,  but  which  does 
not  attach  ever  to  the  man.  There  is 
a  harsh  relentlessness  acknowledged, 
and  even  justified,  by  the  disciples 
of  commerce,  inseparable,  it  is  said, 
from  the  principles  of  trade— and  the 
ground  they  cover,  and  the  multitudes 
uiey  influence,  it  is  fearful  to  contem- 
plate—unaffected by  the  cries  of  op- 
pression, the  wailings  of  misfortune, 
and  the  ravings  of  despair.  It  is  a 
ample  matter  of  fact,  the  morality  of 
^ch  does  not  now  concern  us,  that 
the  system,  as  such,  whirls  on  ruth- 
kadv  and  sublimely  indifferent  to  the 
^dsoe  of  the  million,  and  admits  of 
w  exercise  of  no  kindly  virtue  ex- 


cept sidewise,  and  in  proportion  as  a 
man.  liberating  himself  from  the  all- 
crusning  thraldom,  acts  upon  the  un- 
sophisticated dictates  of^  the  heart 
It  is  a  dread  Moloch  to  which,  for  the 
time  being,  the  finer  feelings  of 
humanity,  the  gentier  oflspring  of 
the  soul,  are  daily  sacrificed.  Kapacity 
is  frequently  made  to  gather  and  to 
supply  in  one  relation,  what  benevo- 
lence casually  and  scantily  dispenses 
in  another.  A  kind  of  subtle  Manich- 
seanism  pervades  the  great  heart  of 
society.  Get  what  you  can,  by  any 
means  short  of  what  those  around  you 
are  pleased  to  pronounce  positive  dis- 
honesty, is  acknowledged  to  be  an 
irreproachable  policy ;  any  compimc- 
tion  that  may  arise  may  be  easily 
silenced  by  a  quiet  reference  to  some 
law  in  politiotl  economy,  and  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  may  be 
satisfied  by  doling  out,  however 
niggardly,  in  other  ways  and  relations, 
the  substance  which  has  been  thus 
acquired.  Let  it  be  noticed  that  this 
system,  thus  briefly  characterised— 
the  inadequacies  of  which  are  mourn- 
fully attested  bv  the  lagging  efforts  of 
an  expanding  benevolence,  to  check 
and  to  amehorate,  in  other  ways,  its 
crying  evils— has  been  growing  in 
past  years  into  a  dark,  huge,  gigantic 
thing,  well-nigh  hiding  heaven  from 
view,  overshadowing  the  earth,  and 
beglooming,  for  years  to  come,  the 
whole  honzon  of  thought ! 

For  many  reasons,  religious  institu- 
tions, in  course  of  time,  and  as  they 
take  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  a  nation, 
become,  by  an  inevitable  tendency 
more  or  less  identified,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  many,  with  the  more 
prosperous  classes,  who  naturally  be- 
come the  possessors  of  ecclesiastical 
like  any  other  kind  of  power,  and 
upon  whom  more  propitious  influences 
daily  descend,  calculated  to  refine  and 
to  elevate ;  whereas  the  million,  un- 
less they  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  a 
gigantic,  gloomy  superstition,  have 
their  minds,  where  they  are  not 
brutalized  into  indifference,  exaspera- 
ted, warped,  and  biassed  by  t^e  misery 
of  their  lot 

Now,  should  there  be  in  addition 
to  this  natural  tendency,  fed  by  a 
variety  of  causes,  and  inherent  in  all 
older  religious  institutions,  a  tome- 
thingy  in  the  secular  inte 
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tween  the  more  prosperous  classes  and 
their  inferiors,  which  Christianity 
does  not  appear  in  the  least  to  have 
penetrated,  so  alien  does  it  seem — 
withering  mutual  affections,  sapping 
the  foundation  of  reciprocal  regard, 
an  almost  universal,  remorseless  thing, 
appearing,  whether  justly  or  not,  to 
those  who  are  below,  to  be  selfishness 
reduced  or  sublimated  into  a  system, 
and  justified  by  appeals  to  laws  which 
are  to  them  but  the  cold-blooded 
creed  of  arithmetical  savages  ;  should 
there  be,  we  say,  anything  like  this 
pervading,  as  an  all-blighting  ether, 
the  whole  of  society,  any  effort  to 
raise  from  their  depths  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  people,  must  be  fearfully 
paralysed.  The  sublime  theory  of 
Christian  morality  is  more  generally 
and  better  understood  than  is  some- 
times imagined,  and  the  contrasts  to 
it,  startling  but  for  their  frequency, 
with  which  commercial  life,  even 
where  homage  to  a  higher  law  is  pro- 
fessed, is  known  to  abound,  constantly 
feed  at  once  a  dislike  for  the  classes 
above,  and  a  distaste  for  the  institu- 
tions emphatically  associated  with 
them,  which  fvorctsy  unenforced  by  the 
more  notent  eloquence  of  life,  must  be 
powerless  to  remove.  To  any  but  the 
most  ardent  faith,  any  species  of  effort 
sunply  evangelistic,  put  forth  against 
this  mighty  counter-current  of  preju- 
dice ei&rced  by  i^orance  and  many 
of  the  lowest  inclinations  and  tastes, 
must  appear  a  rather  fruitless  Sisy- 
phian  tou.  Whether  inevitable  or  not, 
during  some  stages  in  the  progressive 
histonr  of  commerce,  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  in  daily,  universal,  parar 
mount  action,  a  system  which,  consi- 
dered as  a  whole,  seems  to  belie  the 
lofty  spirit  of  Christianity.  The 
necessaiy  discrimination  cannot  be 
expected  from  those  who  thus  con- 
template it ;  to  their  point  of  view, 
some  right  of  confusion  and  exaggers^ 
tion  must  be  conceded ;  and  thus  the 
holiest  words  will  fall  from  the  most 
eloquent  Ups,  upon  hearts  trained  to 
resist 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  a 
temporary  declension  of  pulpit  power 
and  influence  may  not  be  expected  at 
a  certain  point  in  the  history  of  the 
press,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  power 
retained  must  be  permanently  diffe- 
rent in  kind    There  was  a  time  when 


the  preacher  occupied  more  exclusively 
the  whole  area  of  human  thought, 
when,  in  stormy  periods,  he  gave  no 
*  uncertain  sound  on  matters  by  no 
means  strictly  religious,  shaping  and 
modifying  momentous  crise&  The 
position  thus  occupied  by  some  eccle- 
siastics of  renown,  when  thousands 
were  swayed  by  their  dictum,  and 
their  words  broke  the  silence  of  a 
troubled,  reverential  suspense,  as  if 
through  them  the  calm  eternal  spoke 
on  the  disturbed  affairs  of  time,  was 
not  without  elements  of  most  solemn 
grandeur.  Especially  if  the  eye  re- 
verts to  a  period  when,  throughout 
Europe,  the  Uhristian  ministry,  mereed 
into  a  mighty  priesthood,  presided 
more  or  less  over  all  human  interests, 
we  see  it,  with  all  the  evils  which 
darken  the  pages  of  its  history,  pre- 
senting the  sole  great  counter-force  to 
direr  probable  calamities.  Even  sub- 
sequently to  this,  during  the  early 
progress  of  the  press,  the  preacher  re- 
tained a  somewhat  oracular  power. 
But  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that 
as  an  influential  literature  is  formed, 
there  will  follow  upon  the  expansion 
of  its  sphere  a  contraction,  in  a  sense, 
of  that  of  the  pulpit  Whatever  may  be 
the  relative  position  of  the  press,  co- 
operative^ hostile,  or  simply  indifferent, 
there  is  then  at  work  another  potent 
aeency  in  the  guidance  and  excitation 
of  general  thought  A  portion  of  the 
literature  of  the  day  may  be  decidedlv 
religious,  using  the  more  calm,  ad- 
vised, and  comprehensive  written 
word  for  the  same  general  purpose, 
imparting  education  with  wnich,  in 
respect  of  depth  and  thoroughness, 
the  pulpit  cannot  compete  :  a  portion 
may  be  sowing  broad-cast  tne  seeds  of 
awakening,  sceptical  thought,  produc- 
ing a  general  state  of  mind  which,  if 
not  hostile,  is  less  receptive  of  definite 
religious  truth;  whilst,  side  by  side 
with  these  forms,  there  may  be  a  vast 
important  literature  which  simply 
ignores .  the  highest  questions,  and 
loiows  no  higher  object  than  to  please 
and  to  interest,  or  at  most  to  promote 
a  comfortable  secularism,  and  yet  ad- 
dressing itsdf  to  its  ignoble  task,  with 
those  qualities  whicn  fascinate  the 
general  mind. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  combination 
of  elements  arising  out  of  the  relative 
position  of  the  pre6S,^whid^  aunouiids 
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the  preacher  with  a  widely  altered 
state  of  things ;  with  an  atmosphere 
in  which  there  must  be  a  temporary 
declension  of  the  power  which  ne  has 
been  accustomed  to  wield.  Tempo- 
rary^ we  say,  for  though  it  were  highly 
unreasonable  to  suppyose  that  the 
ptacher  will  ever  a^n  occupy  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  that  he  once 
did,  still,  there  is  an  influence  legiti- 
mate and  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
which,  until  his  work  is  done,  cannot 
he  permanently  wrested  from  him. 
That  stage,  just  alluded  to,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  press,  when  it  seems  to 
withdraw  fh)m  the  pulpit  to  itself  the 
general  eye  and  ear^  may  reasonably 
be  deemed  a  transitionary  one,  dur- 
ing which  the  preacher,  though  he  may 
be  comparatively  powerless  at  the  time, 
will  be  learning,  however  doubtfully 
and  slowly,  those  lessons  which  will 
enable  him  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
new  condition  of  things  around  hinL 
He  will  by  d^jrees  find  out  his  own 
peculiar  sphere  and  power,  and  stand 
unapproachable  and  pre-eminent  Not 
Jwjfetful  that  religious  thought  may 
be  quickened  and  nourished^  and  that 
the  deepest  inquiries  of  the  intellect  of 
nian  may  be  more  satisfactorilv  met ; 
elsewhere,  he  will  address  himself  with 
»  force  more  simple  and  direct  to  the 
heart  and  the  conscience.  He  will 
^nd  that  he  has  at  his  command  re- 
sources and  means  for  this  purpose, 
which  no  advances,  likely  soon  to  take 
place  in  literature  or  in  society,  can 
Kopereede.  The  spheres  of  the  press 
wid  of  the  pulpit,  however  they  may 
run  into  one  another,  will  be  suffici 
ently  distinct  Nor  can  a  vast  general 
literature,  by  which  millions  of  active 
human  spirits  are  more  or  less  charmed 
«»d  engrossed,  exist  without  being  of 
aipal  service  to  the  preacher  capable 
of  availing  himself  of  it  How  elo- 
quent is  such  a  fact  on  human  crav- 
ings !  What  is  it  that  most  easily  finds 
its  way  to  the  intricacies  of  the  hu- 
man heart  1  The  popular  literatiu-e  of 
uiy  time  is  a  reflection  of  the  general 
state  of  mind  ;  taking  the  former  as  a 
criterion,  what  then  is  thelatter]  What 
Aie  the  present  accepted  results  of  j^ast 
philosophical  thougnt  and  reflection, 
M  they  appear  stated  or  implied  in  the 
various  productions  of  the  day,  and 
their  relation  to  Christian  principle 
and  sentiment?  To  a  spirit  in  thought- 


ful sjrmpathy  with  the  deeper  tenden- 
cies of  the  age,  the  press  may  be, 
directly  and  indirectly,  an  auxiliaiy  in 
the  grand  work  of  achieving  the  spirit- 
ual conquest  of  the  world.  It  solves 
problems  ;  it  quickens  the  general  in- 
tellect ;  it  exposes  the  inmost  heart ; 
it  refines  and  elevates,  where  it  does 
not  reform ;  and  confirms  in  many 
ways  deeper  truths  than  it  may  inten- 
tionally teach.* 

Yet  the  fact  is,  as  stated,  that  at  a 
certain  stage  in  the  history  of  the  press, 
the  pulpit  must  suffer  in  comparison. 

The  period  through  which  we  are 
passing,  has  been  hitherto  marked  by 
some  intellectual  tendencies,  obviously 
unfavourable  to  pulpit  power.  Ages, 
having  their  own  kind  of  work  to  do, 
vary  exceedingly  in  their  modes,  both 
of  conceiving  and  of  expressing  the 
same  general  truths  ;  *  they,  Spninx- 
like,  when  their  riddles  are  solved, 
die.*t  The  Divine  mode  of  educating 
the  human  race  appears  to  be,  that  of 
fixing  the  eye  of  each  generation,  more 
or  less  exclusively,  upon  some  particu- 
lar part  or  aspect  of  the  great  Dody  of 
trutn.  Ages,  therefore,  like  indivi- 
duals and  nations,  have  their  idiosyn- 
crasies ;J  some  have,  comparatively, 
all  the  self-satisfied  serenity  of  heirs  of 
magnificent  property  entailed,  whilst 
others  bear  the  traces  of  perilous  toil 
and  valiant  conflict  The  deep  and 
vital  convictions  of  one  period,  in 
course  of  time,  crystallise  into  forms, 
which  continue  to  gather  upon  and 
around  them  an  adherent  mass,  re- 

*  Carlyle  is  umntetdionallp  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  powerful  advocates  of  some  of 
the  foundation-truths  of  Christianity. 

+  Heine. 

t  The  fact  thus  stated  is  obvious  enough 
and  readily  admitted,  but  the  difficulties 
which  it  suggests  are  very  numerous  and  of 
the  subtlest  character  ;  under  its  influence, 
icord»  so  vary  in  their  meaning  as  to  become 
very  imperfect  media  of  thou^ht.  It  forms 
one  of  the  nicest  questions,  what  precise  al- 
lowance ought  to  be  made  for  the  peculiar 
form  which  any  age  may  give  to  its  vital  be- 
liefs. To  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
simple  genuine  idea  and  its  local  and  tempo- 
rary expression — to  be  able  to  see  through 
the  inevitable  accretions  of  time  as  it  ruils 
along,  becomes  a  very  needful  accomplish- 
ment. Hence  grows  the  necessity  more  and 
more  strongly  felt  until  it  is  met.  that  a 
period  should  come  whose  distinguishing  and 
characteristic  work  should  l»e,  critically  lo 
sift  the  mass  of  thought  in  its  possession,  that 
that  which  *  caooot  be  shaken  may  remain.' 
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quiring  of  another  age  an  appredative 
tnough  penetrating  criticism.  It  can- 
not well  be  doubted  that  this  critical 
retrospection  of  the  past  is  one  of  the 
pecuUar  features  of  our  time.  Whilst 
over  all  the  forms  of  the  material 
world  we  are  asserting  a  skilful,  pro- 
digious mastery,  and  science  is  pressing 
on  with  piercing  eye,  and  eager,  pause- 
less  step,  with  respect  to  a  far  more 
wondrous  sphere,  we  subsist  stran^ly 
on  the  productions  of  the  past  The 
amount  of  critical  and  historical  re- 
search, expended  in  our  time  upon  cele- 
brated characters  and  great  events,  is 
something  almost  incredible.  This 
spirit,  so  generally  prevalent,  has  also 
inspired  the  philosopher  and  the  theo- 
logian ;  it  seems  to  have  paced  at  its 
own  free  will  the  deserted  regions  of 
the  past,  summoning  into  its  presence 
forms  long  vanished,  pronouncing  up- 
on old-world  cases,  redressing  forgot- 
ten grievances,  and  reversing  solemn, 
time-honoured  verdicts.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  inquirer  of  the  pre- 
sent day  holds  in  his  hand  the  light 
of  a  profounder  criticism,  which  he 
bears  with  him  into  the  m^rsteries  of 
form  and  expression,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, more  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween them  and  the  idea.  To  this 
must  be  added  a  correlative  facility  of 
detecting  the  common  under  the  di- 
verse—a finer  penetration  accounting 
for  both — and,  resulting  in  a  critico- 
eclecticising  spirit,  largely  nourished 
by  a  far  more  accurate  and  wider 
knowledge  of  the  state,  pa^t  and  pre- 
sent of  tne  human  familv. 

Now,  this  spirit,  clearly^  regnant  in 
some  quarters,  diflfusing  itseff,  where 
it  does  not  exist  in  any  obvious  de- 
gree, in  scarcely  perceptible  modes 
and  ways,  over  a  large  number  of 
thoughtful  minds,  presents  some  pe- 
culiar difficulties.  Those  who  are  at 
all  given  to  independent,  philosophi- 
cal, and  theological  inquiry,  are,  even 
while  they  protest  against  it,  more  or 
less  i)articipants  in  what  they  con- 
denm,  especially  those  loftier  spirits, 
ever  the  most  likely  first  to  catch  the 
earlier  rays  of  any  age-light.  Into 
the  entire  body  of  higher  theological 
thought  it  has  so  far  penetrated  as  to 
animate  it  with  a  difierent  spirit, 
where  it  has  not  appreciably  mooifiea 
the  form.  Any  attempt  to  deny  this 
is  vain;  any  effort  to  prevent  it  is 


equally  futile;  it  is  like  an  atmospheric 
condition  of  uiought 

The  mode  in  which  these  facts  inay 
lessen  the  power  of  the  ministry  ma? 
easily  be  imagined.  To  suppose  that 
the  pulpit  comd  altogether  escape  this 
influence  were  indeed  to  presume  that 
it  has  no  points  of  sympathy  or  of 
contact  with  the  great  thought-ten- 
dencies of  the  age ;  we  are,  therefore, 
prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable  re- 
sult that  U^  too,  has  ccmsciously  and 
unconsciously  participated  in  it  So 
far  as  this  has  been  the  case,  it  will 
account,  in  that  proportion,  for  the  al- 
leged diminution  of  pulpit  power.  The 
obvious  reasons  are,  that  a  severawx  is 
naturally  produced  between  the  more 
thoughtful  and  cultivated,  and  their 
less  gifted  and  privileged  brethr^i; 
that  whilst  any  ^eat  mental  change, 
such  as  has  been  indicated,  passes  but 
slowly  from  the  thoughtful  to  the 
general  mind,  there  is  m  this  an  ob^ 
vious  peculiarity,  which  restricts  it  to 
the  comparatively  few,  one  of  its  main  i 
conditions  being  a  somewhat  awak- 
ened and  elevated  intellectually ;  it 
is  a  species  of  thought,  with  wMdi 
the  multitude  cannot  be  expected  to 
have  much  sympathy ;  it  has  a  per- 
vasive element  not  natural  to  tl^ 
popular  mind.  Hence  it  cannot  M 
to  be  observed  that  the  religion 
teacher,  if  he  be  not  a  mere  retails 
of  traditional  commonplace,  often  be- 
trays modes  of  thought  and  inteUectoal 
sympathies,  so  entirely  different,  to  aay 
the  least,  from  those  of  the  nm'odty 
of  his  hearers,  that  there  is  scarcely 
anything  like  an  intellectual  nam 
between  him  and  his  audience,  and  it 
appears  to  them  that,  instead  of  the 
dennite  utterance  and  eloquent  dog- 
matism, which  alone  has  power  over 
the  people,  his  ministraticms  are 
vague,  cold,  and  hesitant — so  many 
pomts  of  repulsion ;  whikt,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  those  who  boast 
of  a  mental  culture,  in  some  respects 
peculiar  to  the  present  day,  briijg,  to 
any  kind  of  religious  teadiinff,  a  state 
of  mind  trained  most  skufuHy  to 
elude  its  appeals.  Let  the  ministiyt 
th^refor^  without  being  in  the  \e^ 
chaT:peable  with  any  substantial  modi- 
fication of  its  general  views,  be  so  far 
affected,  dirfcUt/y  by  a  different  intd- 
lectual  culture,  and  indiredlp^  by  a 
feeling  that  there  is  areund  it  a  atite 
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of  mind  whidi  presents  some  new  and 
peculiar  reeistances,  and  yon  have  be- 
tween preacher  and  bearers  a  relation 
widely  altered  and  vastly  less  propi- 
tious to  popular  effect 

Passing  on  to  kindred  thoughts^  it 
appears  to  us,  assuming  tbe  function 
(n  the  critie,  as  we  do  throughout  these 
pages,  rather  than  that  of  the  contro- 
versialist, and  havinff  in  view,  not  in- 
diridual  exceptions,  but  the  ministry 
as  a  whole,  that,  in  one  respect,  the 
theolodcal  opinion,  or  rather  probably 
tbe  feeling  <^  the  time,  is  so  changed 
as  greatly  to  disarm  the  preacher  of 
his  wonted  power — we  refer  to  the 
diminished  influence  of  the  emotion 
of  FKAB  and  its  cc^gnates,  in  our  pre- 
sent type  of  religion.    We  are  not 
foigetnu  that   many  maintain   and 
allege  (and  this  is  only  a  strong  con- 
firmation of  our  statement,  and  is 
itself  a  part  and  exponent  of  the  fact) 
that  the  comparative  infrequency  or 
absence  of  i^peal  to  this  emotion  in 
nan  better  subserves  tbe  great  ends 
of  Christianity ;  and  that  some  have 
actually  ascnbed  the  allied  ineffi- 
ciency of  preaching,  which  but  a  short 
time  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  bewail, 
to  Uie  use  made  of  the  doctrine  of 
ererhtftinj;  punishment.     If  this  be 
the  case,  it  is  clearly  because  there  is 
•omething  in  the  doctrine  that  pro- 
duces a  revulsion  in  our  present  general 
sentiment;  because,  rightly  or  other- 
wise, there  is  a  prevalent  state  of  mind 
■pon  which  *  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ' 
cannot  be  brought  to  bear  with  their 
former  effect    Every  form  of  religion 
baa  been,  as  long  as  its  disclosures  re- 
inaioed  unquestioned,  so  prone  to  avail 
itself,  it  may  be  excessively,  of  the 
emotion  of  fear,  as  to  render  it  cer- 
tam  that  the  dominion  of  the  invisible 
oyer  the  popular  mind,  must  be  essen- 
tially inaebted  to  it  To  suppose  that 
anj  religion  can  exist  long  and  gener- 
ally without  such  an  emotion,  how- 
ever modified,  purified,  or  sublimated 
it  may  be,  entering  into  it,  as  a  basal, 
pervasive  element,  is,  at  once,  to  mis- 
apprehend the  nature  of  humanity, 
>Qd  of  its  exalted  relations.    Should, 
therefore,  the  twofold  allegation  be 
correct,  that  no  religion  can  maintain 
proper  empire  over  the  human  mind, 
which  does  not  at  once  awe  and 
ATTRACT ;  and  that  towards  the  dread 
alternative  which   has   in   all  ages 


awakened  indefinite  terror^  there  is 
now,  to  say  the  least,  a  semi-sceptical 
aversion,  the  inference  is  obvious  that 
our  religion  must  be  shorn  of  some  of 
its  power.  The  former  is,  we  con- 
ceive, beyond  dispute;  conscience, 
revelation,  and  tradition,  have  con- 
curred in  filling  the  human  imagina- 
tion with  visions  of  retribution,  in 
which  struggle  as  elements,  darkness, 
mystery,  ana  light ;  whilst  the  gloomi- 
est facts  of  the  present  life  are  but, 
as  it  were,  broken  shadows  fiung  from 
the  Infinite !  Every  religion  must 
have  its  terrible  alternative.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  cannot  discern 
that  the  conception  of  a  Supreme 
which  it  is  now  fashionable  to  cherish, 
is  one  which  appeals  but  little  to  the 
emotion  of  fear ;— that  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  thought  is  towards  the  policy 
of  educating  in  every  relation  the  en- 
tire man,  by  drawing  forth  his  nobler 
affections — a  policy  rapidly  influencing 
aU  social  and  political  action ;  that 
there  is  pervading  the  general  Chris- 
tian mind,  except  in  those  cases  where 
so-called  oelief  is  simply  a  matter  of 
accident,  a  feeling  with  regard  to 
future  punishment,  as  orthodoxy  ex- 
pounds it,  of  hesitation  and  doubt, 
shading  into  disbelief,  which  expresses 
itself,  where  it  does  not  more  strong- 
ly, in  a  benevolent  reluctance  to  ac- 
quiesce. It  concerns  us  now  simply 
to  aver  that,  in  our  opinion,  there 
exists  upon  this  subject  a  general 
state  of  mind  which  forbids  a  definite, 
undoubting  utterance.  The  distinc- 
tion frequently  pleaded,  between  be- 
lief and  realisation,  will  not  avail  to 
screen  from  the  cnarge  that  an  im- 
plicit creed,  like  that  of  childhood,  in 
the  everlasting  miserv  of  millions  of 
the  human  race,  no  longer  generally 
exists.  A  deeper  analysis  of  many  a 
private  consciousness,  would  startle 
its  owner  with  thougnts  and  doubts 
upon  this  awful  theme,  which  he  had 
little  suspected.  A  more  accurate  and 
subtle  knowledge  of  human  nature — 
of  the  mysterious  admixture  of  good 
with  the  worst  characters,  and  of  evil 
with  the  best ;  a  more  delicate  ap- 
preciation of  the  power  of  circum- 
stance ;  a  cultivation  altogether  pecu- 
liar of  the  philanthropic  sentiment ; 
a  widely  diflerent  mode  of  looking  at 
the  dark  mystery  of  sin  ;  and  a  £nd 
of  reactionary  noJi^ffg^d^fC^tecJ^ 
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High  aimpljr  as  an  aU-beniffnant  fV 
ther,  conspire  to  fonn  of  the  future, 
simply  an  Elysium  without  a  Tar- 
tarus, a  Hades  without  a  Qehenna,  a 
Heaven  without  a  HelL  Far  deeper 
than  is  often  imadned  do  the  semi- 
belief  and  hope  Tie,  and  far  more 
widely  cherished,  that  it  cannot  be 
that  the  Great  Fteeident  of  the  Uni- 
verse will  ever  make,  of  no  small  por- 
tion of  His  creatures,  everlasting  vic- 
tims of  His  displeasure :  and  the  de- 
mur thus  made  in  the  dark  deeps  of 
the  soul ;  the  secret  cavil  that  finds 
no  vent  in  words  j  the  brighter  an- 
ticipation which  shmes  only  to  gladden 
the  individual  consciousness,  not  sel- 
dom, on  the  one  hand,  robs  the  sen- 
tence as  it  is  uttered,  of  its  power,  and, 
on  the  other,  resists  it  when  it  falls. 

Notwithstonding  these  and  other 
influences  which  have  been  at  work 
modifying  the  general  religious  senti- 
ment, and  deeply  afifecting  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  the  self-adaptive  efforts 
now  being  made,  prove  that  the  pul- 
pit, so  far  from  beinff  smitten  with 
senility  and  decay,  still  retains,  like 
the  truths  with  wnich  it  is  inspired, 
all  the  ardour  and  flexibility  of  youth. 
Whatever  material  for  criticism  this 
movement,  comprising  as  it  does  An- 
glican and  Di8se;ater,  and  remarkable 
for  its  extra-ecclesiastical  character, 
may  furnish ;  however  defective  and 
inadequate  it  may  appear  to  eyes  which 
look  beyond  the  present  hour,  it  serves 
this  oDe  distinct  purpose  of  falsifying 
the  notion  of  some  pnilo8oi)hical  votes 
that  the  pulpit  was  becoming  a  thing 
effete.  Whatever  the  ultimate  result 
mav  be,  it  is  being  proved  that,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  briefly 
considered,  it  is  possible  for  a  Chris- 
tian minister  to  nold  enthralled  the 
largest  audiences  of  modem  timea 
It  IS  instructive  to  observe  how  the 
general  sense  and  feeling  of  a  com- 
munity inspire  some  men  as  their 
especial  organs  for  expressing  or  sup- 
plying the  deep-felt  want  m  virtue 
of  one  of  the  most  mysterious  laws  of 
our  nature,  the  common  instinct  be- 
comes intensified,  concentrated,  and 
incarnate  in  *the  man'  who  has  some 
mvstic  afilnity  with  *  the  hour,'  and 
who  appears  to  be  *  the  man,'  mainly 
on  account  of  such  aflftnity,  since  his- 
tory confirms  the  singular  fact»  that 


more  depends  upon  the  time  Umb 
upon  the  instrument,  upon  the  com- 
mon feeling,  than  upon  the  individual 
man.  Yeru^  there  exist  between  man 
and  humanity— between  man  and  his 
a^e — subtle  threads  of  communica- 
tion which  elude  the  finest  eye,  and 
of  which  Pantheism  gives  but  a  rode 
and  summary  account 

Viewed  as  preparatory  and  expm- 
mental,  the  efforts  now  made  to  bring 
the  multitude  more  under  the  power 
of  religion,  aod  which  are  cfaancte^ 
ised  by  unusual  freedom,  extending  to 
place,  time,  subject,  and  manner,  l^ve 
their  peculiar  value.  Not  only  do 
they  serve  to  expose  the  fallacy  to 
which  allusion  has  b^n  made,  but  by 
a  bold,  fearless,  and  vigorous  abandon 
of  many  modes  and  forms  which,  how- 
ever appropriate  to  other  times,  had 
ceased  to  oe  a  fitting  costume  for 
ours,  evidently  effect,  in  many  respeotsi 
a  desirable  re-adjustment  Pre-emi- 
nently conciliatory,  they  appear  to 
form  a  kind  of  mediatinsr  lectiurediip 
between  thereligiousand  the  irreligioitt 
classes,  and  indicate  no  unwillin^aeB 
to  lay  aside  much  that  has  been  sup- 
posed to  render  religion  distasteful  to 
the  people.  By  a  species  o(  wisdom, 
not  hastily  to  be  ocmdemned,  the 
purely  religious  element  is  reduced  in 
many  prominent  instances,  to  small 
and  palatable  propcHtions.  ITiis 
movement  for  which,  in  some  form  or 
imother,  the  general  mind  had  been 
gradually  preparing,  has  been  thBMi 
and  diverted  mto  an  appeal  to  a  asm 
rather  than  to  man,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  attention  recently  oestowed 
upon  the  social  coDdition  of  the  poor, 
aided,  it  may  be,  by  the  revelations  ol 
the  *  census;'  and  the  decided  and 
general  response  which  it  has  evoked, 
would  indicate  that  the  dupes  of  many 
a  glib-tongued  demagojs^ue  cm  matters 
political,  social,  and  rel^ous,  weaiy  of 
a  fruitless  series  of  experiments,  and 
trained  by  successive  disappointmrats, 
have  been  predisposed  to  a  considam- 
tion  of  loftier  truUis.  This  speciality, 
however  it  ma^r  appear  to  violate  the 
genius  of  Christianity,  and  thoudi 
beset  with  the  gravest  perils,  aocoroi 
well  with  her  ordinary  laws  of  pro- 
gress ;  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with 
her  lofty  mission,  to  stoc^  to  avail 
herself  of  any  prominent  and  helpfol 
tendency  of^the  ^^^t^^^^ASe- 
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tnie,  tiiat  whilst  Chiistian  energy  is 
engaged  in  8(»ne  especial  woric,  and 
tendmg  in  any  narticalar  direction, 
erib  as  great,  ana  exigencies  as  dire, 
may  exist  in  an  opposite  extreme,  but 
it  'most  be  remembered,  that  the 
Divine  mode  of  Christianising  society, 
is  by  sucoessiTe  and  periodic  concen- 
tnttions  of  thought  and  of  action, 
Ixiniing  into  the  general  conscience  a 
66086  of  specific  eyils ;  thus  the  in- 
evitable one-sidedness  of  all  human 
tboQ^t  and  action,  however  ol^ection- 
ableto  the  philosopher,  is  one  of  the  un- 
alterable conditions  of  human  progress. 
Compared  with  anv  previous  general 
effort  to  eyangelise  the  people,  were  is 
about  this,  as  represented  by  some  of 
its  most  pnnninent  men,  a  species  of 
secokrism  (we  use  the  wora  in  its 
befet  sense)-^  modem  growth,  which 
mav  be  easily  traced  to  its  source — a 
body  of  thought,  which  the  elder 
Obristiui  spirit  seldom  inspired.  The 
fervid  evangelist  of  all  former  times, 
m  evidently  drew  his  inspiration  from 
the  future,  that  kindling  the  fires  of  his 
eloquence  atthegreatoentral  veritiesof 
revelation,  he  sought  to  fix  the  general 
eye  exclusively  upon  the  *  world  to 
come.'  The  charge  of  fanaticism  was 
easily  fastened  upon  him.  Wearing 
the  mantle  of  ancient  prophet,  he  has 
genially  stood,  as  it  were,  on  the 
uark  frontier  of  the  present,  surveying 
the  stupendous  destinies  of  the  human 
spirit,  vrith  eye  averted  from  the 
paltry  affiurs  of  time,  and  dilating 
<mly  in  view  of  the  infinite  and  im- 
peni^ble.  So  conversant  was  he 
with  the  loftiest  themes,  and  such  a 
'native  of  the  Infinite,*  that  to  inter- 
meddle with  any  inferior  affiairs,  would 
have  been,  to  him,  something  like  a 
personal  degradation.  He  bare  about 
him,  wherever  he  went,  "airs  from 
h^ven;'  his  face  seemed  radiant 
with  the  light  and  glory  of  the  highest 
commune;  his  life  was  a  constant 
holjT  wordiip.  The  barriers  between 
ordmary  men  and  the  spirit-world, 
seemed,  for  him,  to  have  been  re- 
nioved,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life,  in  all 
its  movements,  was  like  the  poising  of 
the  wing  for  an  upward  flight.  In  all 
^gei.  i&  fervid  evangelist  nas,  allow- 
ing tor  the  differences  of  time,  and  for 
the  *«ichantment  which  distance 
leodi  to  the  view,'  exhibited  the  self- 
^mt  ^irit^  and  has  obviously  be- 


longed to  the  same  class  of  men  whose 
features  are  sufficiently  marked. 

This  movement  seems  instinct  with 
a  somewhat  different  spirit,  and  takes 
its  form  and  shape  more  from  the 
pressure  of  present  evil  The  off- 
spring of  a  current  theology,  in  which, 
taking  its  complexion  from  happi^ 
times  (a  period  of  less  sharp  and 
definite  ^position  to  Christianity 
than  any  K>rmer  one,  and  influenced, 
it  may  be,  by  the  loathsome  barbar- 
isms of  the  lower  strata  of  society), 
this  world  holds  a  veiy  different 
place,  it  exhibits  Christianity  in  a 
mode  which  seems  to  imply  an  under- 
current idea,  that  *  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come*  are  Felated  to  *the 
life  that  now  is,'  very  much  as  the 
ancients  thought  the  universe  of  stars 
and  planets  was  '  to  the  spot  which 
men  call  earth.'  For  any  shght  which 
our  older  theology  may  he  supposed  to 
have  cast  upon  our  world,  there  will 
now  be  a  compensatory  glorification  ; 
hence  this  movement  is  far  less  '  other- 
worldly* than  any  similar  one  that 
has  preceded  it,  and  explains  some 
peculiarities  which  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  it  is  probably  less  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  the  criminality  oi  sin, 
than  by  sensibilities  aroused  by  the 
misery  it  produces ;  less  by  a  horror 
of  a  dark  impending  doom,  than  by  a 
fellow-feeling  with  present  earthly 
sorrow,  quickened,  it  may  be,  by  a 
growing  refinement  which  shrinks 
sensitively  from  contact  with  vice 
when  it  is  foul  and  loathsome ;  its 
prominent  men,  though  admirably 
adapted  for  their  work,  are  no  apostles 
— they  are  a  class  of  evangelists  sui 
genens ;  they  are  no  elect  spirits  in 
whom  bums  an  ethereal  self-consum- 
ing fire  ;  they  are  far  too  much  skilled 
in  the  ad  captandum,  and  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  a  too  prodigal  use  of  the 
lower  oratorical  arts,  to  claim  any  but 
ordinary  kinship  with  those  men 
whose  sublime  religious  fervour  has 
moved  the  heart  of  the  world. 

With  this  necessary  discrimination, 
we  feel  bound  to  recognise  the  peculiar 
value  of  this  modem  mission,  whilst 
the  success  (as  far  as  gaining  the 
popular  ear  may  be  considered  such) 
attests  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
conducted  ;  still,  we  must  confess 
that,  unless  it  be  deemed  simply  pre- 
paratory, and  lead  by  degre«|(^Al^ 
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clearer  perception  of  some  of  the 
secondary  sonrces  and  supports  of  the 
evil  which  it  assails,  our  conviction 
is.  that  it  will  prove  mournfully  in- 
adequate. The  ministry  once  more 
becoming  aggressive,  proves  itself 
capable  of  interesting,  and,  we  trust, 
arousing  the  indifferent :  and,  before 
the  infusion  of  fresh  life  which  it 
has  received,  qualifying  it  to  speak  to 
the  present  generation,  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  rivaliy  of  the 
press  had  brought  into  existence  are 
just  vanishing,  but  it  cannot  be  said, 
with  equal  truth,  that  the  higher  in- 
tellectual cravings  of  our  time  are  as 
efficiently  met,  nor,  probably,  ought 
this  to  be  expected.  But  it  appears 
to  us,  that  if  the  more  restricted  ob- 
ject which  these  aggressive  efforts 
propose  be,  to  any  great  extent,  at- 
tained by  the  means  now  employed, 
it  will  be  another  overwhehning  proof 
of  the  effect  of  words  supematurally 
empowered,  whilst  it  is  neutralised  to 
an  extent  inconceivable  by  society 
designated  Christian.  If  the  impres- 
sion which  we  sought  to  convev  with 
regard  to  the  effect  produced  by  our 
commercial  system  upon  the  less  pros- 
perous classes  be  correct,  is  not  a  mis- 
sion te  the  Church  quite  as  much 
needed  as  a  mission  to  the  world  ?  Or 
is  this  the  problem  te  be  solved,  how 
the  maximum  of  benefit  is  to  be  con- 
ferred ui)on  the  world  at  the  minimum 
of  individual  contact,  sympathy,  and 
self-denial  ?  As  it  is,  commerce  be- 
clouds the  light  of  the  *  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness.* No  words  that  we  can  em- 
ploy can  adequately  express  our  sense 
of  the  obstacle  which  our  selfishness, 
systematised  in  modes  more  or  less 
refined,  presents  to  the  diffusion  of 


Christian  influence.  Hearts  mailed 
in  bitter  envy  and  in  vindictive  lelf- 
righteousness,  class  distinctions  which 
no  ostentatious  condescension  can  ma- 
terially  affect,  and  rising  in  dark  and 
almost  impassable  barriers  between 
men  and  truth,  are  the  natural  oonse- 
q[uence.  Words,  which  were  words  of 
life  in  earlier  days  when  the  snuJl^ 
nucleus  of  Christian  society  bore  upon 
it  the  unmistakable  impress  of  Heaven, 
are  disarmed  of  their  power  when  they 
go  forth  under  the  auspices  of  a  vast 
community,  an  influential  portion  of 
whose  daily  life,  exempt  from  all 
distinctively  Christian  influence,* 
generates  suspicion,  sceptidsnL  and 
resistance.  If  the  world  is  to  be  re- 
generated (whilst  its  busiest  life-ele- 
ments bearing  a  Christian  name  are 
still  unchristianised,  and  the  art  of 
circumvention  is  considered  the  high- 
est commercial  attainment)  by  a 
Church  too  content  simplv  to  sub- 
scribe its  silver  and  ite  gold,  and  to 
delate  to  the  ministry  a  work  which 
it,  in  its  secular  relationships,  employs 
a  myriad-handed  agency  to  thwait 
and  to  neutralise,— all  we  can  say  is, 
that  it  will  be  in  violation  of  a  sacred 
law,  recognised  in  a  lofty  prayer, 
*  Create  in  me  a  ckan  heart,  0  God, 
and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
.  .  .  Then  will  I  teach  tranw^essors 
thy  ways,  and  sinners  shall  oe  oon- 
verted  unto  thee.' 

•  When  John  Foster  returned  to  »  diop 
at  whioh  he  made  a  tmall  purohaie,  exprew' 
ing  bii  deep  €(me6m  lest  it  could  not  be 
afforded  at  tne  price,  the  remark  wm,  *  There 
are  not  many  customers  like  you,  sir.'  It  is 
the  almost  universal  absence  of  this  element 
which  makes  us  smile  at  the  simplioityaf 
the  purchaser. 


FOUR  ESSAYS  OP  A  MODEST  MAIDEN  AFTER  A  HUSBAND. 

ESSAY  THE  FIBST. 


DoBOTHEA  by  baptism,  by  acquaint- 
ances named  Dorothy,  by  friends  Dolly 
Whitley,  was  carried  from  London  by 
kind  Whigs  in  the  days  of  the  Jaco- 
bite proscriptions.  She  was  then  two 
years  old.  Her  father  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  joining  in  Mr.  Forster's  re- 
bellion ;  he  was  a  plain,  simple-hearted, 
loyal  man  ;  many  folks  said  he  was 


wrong-headed,  for  with  his  last  breath 
he  excitedly  confessed  that  King  James 
the  Third  waa  his  rightful  sovereign. 
The  mournful  news  came  to  Dorothea's 
mother  in  the  most  critical  hour  of 
woman's  history,  and  she  died  in  giv- 
ing birth  to  that  little  maiden  whose  | 
essays  I  am  about  to  Tecord.  ' 

She  was  trained  up  in  the  castomury 
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Dtsimer  of  the  lasses  of  that  county 
which  had  adopted  her.  She  had  no- 
thing in  her  very  distinctive  or  extra^ 
onlinazy ;  neither  by  the  head  or  mind 
M  she  tower  above  her  fellows.  She 
could  read,  she  could  write,  she  could 
h&rdJy  spell,  she  could  do  simple  ac- 
omnta ;  she  could  make  potted  snails 
infallible  at  that  time  against  decline 
or  consumption) ;  she  comd  brew  cock- 
patera,  crab-posset,  oil  of  swallows, 
and  many  otner  compounds  equally 
cruel,  nasty,  and  remarkable,  which 
my  doctor  has  lost  the  secret  of  pre- 
l«ring,  and  in  which  even  my  wife 
uithou^  a  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Whitleys)  declares  she  has  not  the 
Ic^t  faitL 

Dorothea  was  very  sweet-tempered, 
modest,  and  simple-hearteil.  I  Know 
thi;}  from  the  little  brown  diary  which 
it-T  family  at  present  possesses.  She 
T.U  pretty,  she  says  ;  and  as  there  is 
Q'lthing  at  this  date  extant  in  the  uni- 
verse which  ever  saw  her  face  in  its 
spring-time,  except  an  old  black-framed 
pirror  of  my  wife's,  I  see  not  how  she 
ii  to  be  contradicted. 

Bat  she  did  not  merely  partake  the 
minor  characteristics  of  her  maidenly 
i>eij^l)0ttn  ;  she  added  also  to  these 
that  first,  central,  and  last  one  of  de- 
siring a  husband,  and  of  knowing  as 
eariy  as  possible  what  the  dear  youth 
vas  like.  As  her  chief  week-day  read- 
ing had  been  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Ar- 
oidia,  with  other  histories  of  equal 
'V  little  greater  credit,  her  conjugal 
wwhcs  flew  very  high.  She  would  have 
prefexied  a  prince,  a  lord,  or  a  knight ; 
her  fiodal  position  was  rather  in  favour 
of;  than  against,  such  a  possibility.  Sir 
Degore,  and  a  score  of  other  knights, 
W  wedded  plain  country  damsels. 
Cinderella  became  a  princess.  The 
^nghter  of  the  blind  b^gar  was  mar- 
rit^l  to  a  belted  lord.  Doubt  had  not 
yet  begun  to  rest  upon  these  authentic 
'Stories ;  and  the  kind  fate  which  had 
come  to  the  personages  therein  might, 
not  improbably,  come  to  her  compa^ 
nions  and  to  her,  although  they  could 
Out,  like  those  estimable  neroines,  talk 
pnwe  or  verse  without  eflfort  or  pre- 
meditation, just  as  they  wished.  Still, 
suppose  a  heroical  wooer  should  not 
^^  granted,  she  was  entirely  prepared 
t'^  love,  honour,  and  now  and  then 
"bey,  whomsoever  God  might  send. 

Now,  Dorothea  really  felt  that  it 


was  best  to  have  the  Divine  direction 
in  the  matter  of  wedlock  before  choos- 
ing for  one's-self.  Is  there,  indeed,  any 
other  infallible  way  of  avoiding  dis- 
appointment ?  It  is  certain  we  can 
only  be  led  up  to  the  altar  by  that 
person  who  is  fore-ordered  to  lead  us. 
it  is  therefore  most  desirable,  for  her 
own  peac€^  that  every  tender  Chloe 
should  fall  in  love  at  first  with  that 
very  Strephon  whom  it  will  be  neces- 
sary she  should  love  at  last,  and  not 
with  Damon,  whom  (he  being  ap- 
pointed for  some  other  shepherdess)  it 
will  be  necessary  at  last  she  should 
leave  off  loving.  It  will  be  a  mighty 
disappointment  to  love  someone  young 
gentleman,  or  a  series  of  young  gentle- 
men, only  to  see  them  drop  away  as 
unintended  spouses,  until  the  true 
spouse  comes.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
this  true  spouse  can  be  known  to  poor 
future-blind  creatures  by  revelation 
alone.  And  as  the  lamp  of  faith  had 
not  burnt  so  dim  at  that  period  in 
Southwell  and  the  villages  round  it  as 
it  was  doing  in  London,  neither  Mr. 
Locke,  my  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Mr. 
Tindal,  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Woolston,  nor 
Mr.  Wollaston,  being  of  the  least  ac- 
count there,  the  young  ladies  were 
piously  thankful  that  such  revelations 
were  possible  ;  and  Miss  Dorothea  in 
her  seventeenth  year  thought  it  high 
time  to  avail  herself  of  them.  Conse- 
quently, so  soon  as  spring  had  brought 
in  the  beginning  of  her  eighteenth  year, 
she  made  her  first  essay  to  behold  her 
future  husband  and  lord. 

Every  day,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
before  colder-blooded  or  less  interested 
persons  expected  any  the  least  sign  of 
the  new-budding  year,  at  breakfast,  at 
dinner,  Dorothea  pertinaciously  as- 
sailed the  ears  of  Mr.  Coolboy,  her 
guardian,  with  general  inquiries  as  to 
the  progress  of  spring,  and  the  special 
question  whether  he  had  heard  the 
cuckoo.  For  a  few  days  he  contented 
himself  with  the  answer,  *  That  he  did 
not  expect  to  hear  it  this  morning ;' 
in  a  week  he  said,  *  He  didn't  want  to 
hear  it ;'  in  a  fortnight  he  caUed  the 
cuckoo  a  bad  name,  in  such  a  passion- 
ate manner  that  his  ward  ceased  her 
inquiries. 

A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Coolboy  came 
into  the  room  about  noontide,  and 
saw  Dorothea  standing  at  the  fire  with 
with  her  back  to  the  aoor.   rNw»^TO^ 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  has  said,  in  his  plea- 
sant speculations  on  the  *  duplicity  of 
soul'  which  wise  men  discover  in 
themselves,  that  it  is  the  peculiar  of 
philosophical  persons  to  hold  themr- 
selves  in  talk,  to  divide  themselves  into 
two  parties,  and  let  one-half  speak  with 
the  other  half.*  This  is  what  Doro- 
thy was  doing.  Mr.  Coolboy  having 
removed  himself  from  being  her  con- 
fidant and  resolver  of  questions,  she 
had  divided  her  ownself  into  confider 
and  confidant,  questioner  and  resolver. 
As  the  transactions  between  the  two 
parties  were  going  on  aloud,  Mr.  Cool- 
boy  hushed  his  lx)ots,  held  the  door, 
stood  still,  and  listened. 

Dorothea's  one  half, — *Was  there 
ever  a  year  without  a  cuckoo  V 
Dorothea's  otiier  half — *No.* 
Dorothea's  one  half—^  So,  sooner 
or  later,  one  must  sing  this  year  T 
Dorothea's  other  half, — *  Of  course.' 
Mr.  Coolboy.  suddenly  stepping  for- 
ward, cried,  *  Wut  in  the  name  o*  good- 
ness do  yho  want  to  year  the  cuckoo 
fur?    'Tis  those  ro-mance  books,  I 
suppose.    When  the  spring  do  come, 
yhou're  no  help.    Tre  only  fit  fur 
winter-wuk.    Coom,  Dolly,  my  lass, 
ffive  me  a  kiss.    Now  ^o  and  tell  our 
johm  to  saddle  my  Nick  and  the  little 
gray  Peg,  and  we*ll  ride  over  to  Mester 
Lawzon  s  by  dinner-time.' 

Dorothea  skipped  out  delightedly. 
She  lifted  the  latch  of  the  stable^oor, 
and  was  just  about  to  call  John,  when 
(bursting  forth  like  the  laughter  of  a 
provoking  but  dear  human  creature, 
who  loves  to  be  hunted  for,  but  does 
not  love,  or  feigns  not  to  love,  being 
caught)  she  hea^  the  long  wisned-for 
notes — 

*  Cuckoo  I  cuckoo!  cuckoo/* 
She  dropped  the  latch  in  an  instant 
She  did  not  call  John.  A  strong  eager 
flood  of  more  importunate  matters 
flowing  over  her  thoughts,  doubtless  a 
strav  beck  or  rivulet  from  big  Lethe 
itself,  quite  washed  away  all  memory 
of  the  business  she  had  come  out  upon. 
She  rushed  through  the  earden,  and 
tore  across  the  fields  at  ner  highest 
speed,  ever  and  anon  biting  her  hat 
vigorously  on  the  crown,  to  encourage 
it  m  resisting  the  breeze  she  met,  or 
the  impetus  with  which  she  was  run- 
ning, or  to  punish  it  for  casual  at- 

*  SotUoqmy,  Part  i.  sect  U.  1710. 


tempts  at  getting  loose.  She  stopped 
at  the  little  brook  which  divided  Far- 
mer Coolboy's  last  close  from  the  nut- 
woods of  Widow  MaynanL  Surely  it 
was  from  thence  she  heard  the  won- 
derful bird.  She  went  over  the  little 
bridge ;  she  entered  the  wood,  breath- 
less and  perspiring  with  her  chase,  but 
panting  aoubly  from  the  expectancy  of 
that  solenm  revelation  she  had  come 
out  to  receive,  and  blushing  prettily 
for  shame  at  her  own  consciousness  o£ 
the  delight  it  gave  her. 

She  sat  down  upon  the  tender  younsr 
grass,  amongst  crocuses,  anemones,  and 
violets,  ana  with  a  reverent  air  took 
off  the  shoe  from  her  left  foot  She 
found  therein,  what  she  knew  she 
was  about  to  find,  a  single  hair.  She 
found,  what  she  was  tmcertain  of,  the 
colour  and  texture  of  that  hair.  It 
was  a  kind  of  cross  between  red  and 
brown ;  perhaps  you  would  have  called 
it  auburn,  miss,  if  it  had  been  yours 
or  your  lover's.  *  But  what  a  thiclc 
coarse  head  of  hair  he  must  have,*  said 
Dorothea  to  herself. 

Has  any  ^oung  gentleman  in  the 
village  or  neighbourhood  hair  of  this 
colour  ?  Mr.  KawliUj  the  apothecary, 
often  sits  with  his  wig  off,  and  disco- 
vers stiff,  short,  red  stubble.  He  is 
pleasant  enough,  and  Quite  the  beau  ; 
she  would  have  him  if  she  could  eet 
no  better ;  but  he  is  engaged  to  De 
married,  so  he  would  not  have  her. 
Widow  Maynard's  James  and  Bartho- 
lomew have  both  of  them  black  hair : 
she  shall  not  have  to  wed  either  of 
them.  She  clapped  her  hands  for  de- 
light The  young  curate  has  light 
Yellow  hair,  and  so  pretty ;  but  he 
hides  it  under  a  flaxen  wig.  She  al- 
most cried  that  it  was  not  his  she  held 
in  her  hand.  *  There  is  Obadiah.  Oh ! 
the  frightful  creature  !  If  this  isn't 
his  hair !    I  won't  have  Obadiah.* 

The  resolution  inspirited  her.  She 
started  up  like  a  sharpshooter  or  rifle- 
man, and  walked  fiercely  with  the  sign 
of  war  upon  her  countenance  to  the 
nutwood  edge,  vigorously  swinging 
her  hat  to  and  fro  by  the  ribbon. 
Ever^  now  and  then  she  brought  down 
her  little  foot  in  a  vengeful  way  upon 
a  mushroom,  toadstool,  puffball,  or 
other  parvenu  child  of  a  night  and 
common  clay.  '  That  mushroom  Oba- 
diah !  That  he  should  allow  himself 
the  thought  of  being  my  sweethei^^ 
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Bat  perhaps  he  don't  think  it,  though. 
How  can  he  know  it  ?  Does  he  know 
it  1    I  won't  have  him  though.' 

As  soon  as  she  had  sprunff  down 
from  the  stile  which  divided  the  nut- 
wood from  Coolboy's  close,  she  heard 
the  soft  fall  of  horses'  feet  on  the 
ploughland.  She  looked  up  in  a  mo- 
ment When  she  saw  who  the  com- 
ing persons  were,  she  tried  to  slink 
back  through  the  gap  between  the 
stile  and  the  hedge.  Alas,  pretty 
maiden,  you  are  too  stout  for  that,  so 
torn  roimd  and  face  your  friends.  And 
she  had  to  turn  round  ;  her  hearty 
guardian  and  Mr.  Obadiah  trotted 
across  to  her. 

*  Ye  idle,  useless,  dear  little  madcap,' 
shouted  Mr.  Coolooy  ;  *  thank  ye  for 
gettin'  my  horse  saddled.  Jf  yho  didn't 
want  to  go  a  ridin',  why  did  not  yho 
tell  me  so,  Doll  f 

*  (>ood  morning,  Miss  Dorothy,'  said 
Obadiah.  Miss  Dorothy  reddened, 
knit  her  brows,  and  pouted  out  her 
lips.  Though  neither  of  the  gentlemen 
had  done  her  any  wrong,  she  felt  angry 
with  both  of  them.  Sne  did  not  want 
to  be  quite  rude,  she  did  not  want  to 
be  quite  civil.  So  she  made  three  little 
noises  in  her  mouth,  without  opening 
her  lips,  as  a  kind  of  compromise  be- 
twixt dumb  rudeness  and  the  clearly 
pronounced  *  good  morning'  of  finished 
courtesy. 

'  Well,  Dolly,'  Mr.  Coolboy  observed, 
•  we  will  trot  on  very  slowly.  €tet  out 
little  grey  Peg,  and  yho'll  soon  over- 
take us,  and  we'll  hear  whut  yho  coom 
out  for  so  fast.' 

*  You  had  better  trot  fast,  sir,'  an- 
swered the  damsel ;  *  I  have  a  many 
things  to  do  in  doors.' 

*  Furst  time  this  year.  Missy  ;'  and 
the  farmer  burst  out  into  a  hearty 
laueh,  and  rode  on. 

At  this  Dorothea  turned  off  and 
etarted  homewards.  But  Mr.  Oba- 
diah, bdbre  he  kicked  his  mare's  sides 
with  his  weighty  heels,  most  inno- 
cently shouted  out,  desiring  to  be 
friendly,  *  Did  you  hear  the  cuckoo, 
Hiss^  just  now  f 

Miss  flushed  her  warmest  crimson. 
In  a  moment  she  pictured  herself  dis- 
covered sitting  upon  the  grass,  shoe 
in  hand^  anxiously  examining  that 
&tal  hair.  She,  however,  concealed 
h^  distress  in  sharp 'and  almost  hiss- 
ing anger.     She  wnirled  round,  and 


demanded,  *  Do  you  think  I  am  deaf, 
sir?' 

*  Not  to  that.  Miss,'  he  answered  : 
and  laughing  good  temperedly,  rej  oinea 
his  friend.  But  Miss  Dorothea  was 
so  vexed  at  heart,  what  with  her  own 
sudden  discovery  of  her  anxiety  for  a 
lover,  with  her  baseless  suspicions  of 
her  recent  odd  enterprise  being  guessed 
at,  with  her  ill  success  in  that  enter- 
prise, and,  lastly,  with  that  discom- 
fort which  a  gust  of  anger  always 
leaves  behind  i^  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  quite  out  of  sight  she  began  to 
cry ;  every  now  and  then,  however, 
making  pauses  in  her  tears  to  resolve 
that  she  would  never  have  Obadiah. 

Although  she  had  the  prudence  to 
cleanse  away  any  possible  stains  from 
her  cheeks  by  a  little  water  from  the 
tarn,  no  sooner  had  she  reached  the 
garden,  where  Mrs,  Coolboy  was  hang- 
ing up  wet  linen,  tl^n  that  lady  espi^ 
the  imusual  redness  of  her  eyes.  *  Why, 
child,'  she  broke  out  with  kindly  ten- 
derness. *  what  have  you  been  crying 
about  V  She  left  the  offices  of  bus^ 
ness  for  those  of  love  in  a  moment, 
and  without  pondering  on  it,  and  had 
both  the  maiden's  in  her  own  wet 
hands.  Dorothea  could  not  cany  her 
woe  along  without  help,  poor  girl : 
and  so  (like  the  rest  of  us  when  caught 
unawares  by  sympathy,  and  havmg 
no  time  to  harden  ourselves  against  i^ 
she  unreservedly  poured  forth  the 
whole  story  of  the  morning.  Now  Mrs. 
Coolbov  was  as  faithful  a  believer  in 
the  authoritativeness  of  such  omens  as 
the  maiden  herself  She  had  the  same 
desire  as  you  and  I  of  foreseeing  the 
good  or  evil  hereafter  to  befall  her  dear 
ones.  She  therefore  listened  with 
mixed  reverenoe  and  eagerness  to  the 
account  of  the  serious  exercise  per- 
formed by  Dorothea,  and  pronounced 
it  to  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  right, 
legitimate,  and  time-tried  method,  and 
without  the  omission  of  any  single 
clause. 

Dorothea  then  produced  the  tiny 
capillary  answer  with  which  Fate  had 
responded  to  that  momentous  ques- 
tion, *  Whose  wife  am  I  to  be  f 

*  Now,  Mrs.  Coolboy.  dear,'  she  cried, 
*  do  you  know  whose  hair  this  is  V 

Mrs.  Coolboy's  eyes  glistened  with 
reverence,  inquisitiveness,  criticism, 
and  sympathy.  She  held  out  her  hand 
and  received  it,     r|cnx)tj)^^§^w  the 
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pread  over  her  {&ce  in  an    think  I  do.    I  oo 
u».*v.  wheree.     Why,  ifi 

Blees  me,  my  darling,  I  should    brown  horse,  Bob* 
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recognition  spread  over  her  {&ce  in  an    think  I  do.    I  could  tell  that  any- 
instant,  wheres.     Why,  ifs  out  o/daddt/'s  old 


ESSAY   THE  SECOND. 


It  was  nearly  a  fortnight  before  Miss 
Dorothea  could  resolve  to  her  own  sa- 
tisfaction whether  she  ought  to  congra- 
tulate herself  on  havinc  escaped  from 
the  dreadful  fate  of  becoming  Mrs. 
Obadiah,  or  to  commiserate  herself  on 
being  led  up  to  the  altar  upon  some 
future  day  by  an  old  brown  horse. 
The  latter  consideration,  however,  was 
80  preposterous  that  she  managed  to 
clear  her  mind  of  it  by  the  end  of  the 
second  week  :  though  it  recurred  once 
or  twice  in  visions  of  the  night ;  or  I 
should  say  (if  it  did  not  look  like  pun- 
catching),  that  she  no  sooner  feU  a 
dreaming  than  she  fancied  herself  a 
night-mare.  Once,  indeecL  she  was 
afflicted  with  this  terror  in  broad  day- 
light, by  a  historical  precedent  too  : 
looking  along  her  book-shelves  her  eyes 
suddemy  rested  upon  the  title,  Beauty 
and  the  Beast,  and  she  remembered 
how  that  fair  and  youthful  maiden 
was  married  to  the  monster  who 
proved  to  be  an  enchanted  prince. 
What  if  brown  Bob  was  really  the 
king  of  some  country,  where  the  hedges 
grew  diamonds,  and  should  prove  him- 
self so  the  moment  he  had  given  his 
hoof  and  his  heart  to  the  first  English 
maiden  who  would  have  him  1  Even 
then,  she  would  not  be  the  bride. 

Happily  the  thought  of  such  an  en- 
chantmg  identity  did  not  re-occur.  It 
was  so  probable  that  when  she  ran  to 
the  stable  that  ominous  morning  a 
stray  hair  of  Bob's  had  found  its  way 
between  her  stocking  and  her  shoe. 
She  fancied  she  wore  a  loose  and  ill- 
fitting  pair.  Still,  a  huge  imaginary 
woe  is  not  removed  by  the  very  clear- 
est disproof ;  and  she  was  troubled  by 
doubts  as  to  the  identity  of  that  hair 
with  brown  Bob's  tail,  mane,  or  trunk, 
though  she  compared  them  every  day. 
She  wished  not  only  to  be  satisfied  that 
it  toas  like  Bob's ;  she  must  also  be  as- 
sured that  it  uHis  not  like  Obadiah's. 
Hence  she  was  very  anxious  that  Mr. 
Obadiah  should  call,  as  she  had  re- 
solved to  go  close  to  him,  on  some 
plea  or  other,  with  the  capillary  test 
m  her  fingers,  and  to  compare  it  with 
his  brown  locks  on  her  very  first  op- 


portunity. It  was  a  desperate  endea- 
vour, as  the  wretch  might  fancy  she 
likea  him  if  he  caught  her  hand  close 
to  his  head.  To  touch  the  hair  is  a 
privilege  only  lovers  use ;  and  I  have 
known  a  gentleman  turn  mightily 
timorous  and  jealous  on  seeing  a  maiden 
he  had  a  growing  affection  for,  take 
another  swain's  locks  between  her 
fingers  and  declare  they  were  very 
bushy.  But  to  be  in  suspense  about 
anything  is  horrible;  to  be  in  sus- 
pense about  one's  future  husband  is  a 
misery  no  man  can  ever  fathom  or  de- 
scribe ;  and  Hamlet  was  not  more 
hotly  eager  to  set  his  play  and  king 
Claudius  s  conscience  side  by  side,  than 
Dorothea  was  brown  Bob's  stray  hair 
and  Obadiah's  head. 

It  so  fortuned  that  Obadiah  of  the 
brown  locks  did  not  appear  at  Mr. 
Coolboy's  until  the  very  last  day  of 
April  And  when  he  came,  Dorothea 
had  no  opportunity  of  putting  his  hair 
to  the  test ;  for  the  vain  young  man, 
having  come  into  his  money,  had  imi- 
tated the  young  parson  and  the  new 
squire,  and  actually  appeared  in  a  wig. 
The  disappointment  was  hardly  bear- 
able. But  guess  how  it  was  height- 
ened when  wie  thoughtless  Mr.  Cool- 
boy  shot  out  of  his  mouth  with  a 
vigorous  glee,  quite  unexpectedly,  the 
burning  and  cruel  assertion^  that  'his 
Dolly  must  be  in  love  with  Mester 
Obadiah ;'  *for,  bless  yho,  my  lad,  if 
she  have  asked  once  since  that  mom- 
in'  we  met  by  the  noot-wood  she  have 
asked  me  twenty  times  when  you  was 
coming  again.' 

Now,  every  young  maiden  nearly  is 
aware  that  although  she  may  not 
know  the  full  name  of  her  future 
spouse,  she  may  have  a  revelation  of 
the  initials  of  his  name  upon  the  feast 
of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  or  first  day 
of  May.  Delightedly,  therefore,  did 
our  Dorothea  welcome  the  rising  sim 
of  that  day  of  all  days  of  the  year. 
There  was  not  that  exuberant,  blithe, 
humane  merry-m^ng,  in  this  litUc 
village  in  Mr.  Coolboy's  time  which 
there  had  been  in  his  great-grand- 
father's.    The  darker  «l^e  ,of  the 
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eighteenth  oenttuy,  the  most  cold, 
hard,  miserable,  and  sunless  of  the 
Christian  ages,  had  succeeded  to  the 
dark  shade  of  Puritanism ;  and  the 
Church's  assertion  of  the  Incarnation 
of  the  Son  of  God  as  the  basis  of 
Bociety^  as  the  truth  on  account  of 
which  it  behoved  her  to  lead  out  all 
christened  youths  and  maidens  in  joy- 
ous social  sports,  was  growing  fainter 
ana  fainter  every  year.  The  Church, 
which  based  the  yearly  round  of  ser- 
vices upon  the  Human  life  of  our 
Lord,  was  thus  silentlv  always  keep- 
ing His  Manhood  in  the  sight  of  her 
children,  always  connecting  religion 
with  humanity,  with  our  wants,  s^- 
pathies,  pursuits,  as  men.  Puritanism, 
on  the  other  hand,  always  contemplat- 
ing Him  in  relation  to  conversion,  as- 
surance, comfort,  and  other  spiritual 
gifts^  was  necessarily,  thougn  unin- 
tentionally, blind  and  forgetftil  of  His 
humanity,  could  see  nothing  of  God 
in  men,  as  men.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury theologians  were  busying  them- 
selves about  the  political  questions  of 
non-resistance  or  Whi^-liWty ;  the 
ontologLcal  ones,  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  the  like,  and  with  argu- 
ments against  the  Free-thinkers  on 
what  they  called  natural  religion.  The 
human  person  of  Jesus  was  quite  un- 
connected with  all  these  three  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  old  churchly  and  social 
feeling  faded  away :  *  natural  religion  * 
was  peculiarly  inhumane. 

But  although  the  merry-making  of 
that  day  could  not  be  compared  with 
the  full  warm  sociality  of  such  festivals 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  still  there  was  a 
social  merriment :  much  more,  there 
was  a  certain  strong  individual  reten- 
tion of  an  order  of  rights  and  usages 
which  no  true  maiden  m  England,  hav- 
ing once  known  of  them,  would  will- 
ingly give  up.  Dorothea  was  deter- 
mmed  to  avad  herself  of  one  of  these  in 
which  a  jroung  girl  of  the  village  had 
recently  instructed  her^  and  of  another 
in  which  she  herselr  had  believed 
ever  since  that  undoubted  truth  first 
enter^  her  willing  head  that  she  was 
bom  to  be  a  queen  and  mistress  of  the 
masculine  haCf  of  our  race.  Her  fair 
fellow-diviner  was  invited  to  sup  and 
share  beds  with  her  on  the  eve  of  the 
divination. 

May-day  was  very  warm  that  jear. 
When  the  maid-servant  came  m  to 


light  the  logs,  Mr.  Coolbov  commanded 
her  to  desist  until  after  breakfast,  for 
that  he  *  sweated  enough  already.' 
Dorothy,  however,  ruled  otherwise, 
giving  a  plea  as  weak  in  reason  as  it 
was  strong  in  determination.  The 
kindly  msuster,  perceiving  there  was 
some  innocent  unsaid  wish  for  the 
fire,  remanded  his  order.  Mrs.  Cool- 
boy,  coming  in  from  the  fields,  stared 
in  astonismnent  at  the  blazdng  loss. 
Only  for  a  moment,  however;  for 
catching  Dorothea's  eye,  eloquent 
with  anticipations,  she  came  to  the 
true  conclusion  of  the  cause  of  this 
unseasonable  appearance. 

*  0  ay,  we're  goin'  to  see  what  let- 
ters our  lovers'  names  begin  with,  I 
suppose?'  However,  household  and 
farm  business  put  the  inqmsitiveness 
of  the  good  man  and  woman  out  of 
their  heads.  The  moment  breakfast 
was  over  they  went  off  to  their  daily 
duties. 

The  younger  couple  immediately 
went  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  b^^ 
their  solemn  exercise  by  repeating  the 
following  invocation  three  times  : — 

*  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
Amen. 

*  Saint  Mary  was  the  mother  of  the 
blessed  Jesus ;  she  had  for  her  hus- 
band Saint  Joseph. 

*  Saint  Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of 
the  Forerunner ;  she  had  for  her  hus- 
band Saint  John  Zachary. 

'  0  Lord  Jesus  Christy  show  me  my 
true  lover's  name.' 

These  pretty  coiyurers  then  found 
two  snails,  and  brought  them  in  with 
such  reverent  and  tender  handling, 
they  niight  have  been  bearing  the 
host  Tney  levelled  and  smoothed 
the  dead  wood-ashes  upon  the  hearth, 
and  placed  the  little  creatures  gently 
upon  it  Mary's  would  not  move. 
They  took  it  up.  The  poor  cre«Cture 
was  dead-  O  Polly,  you  won't  be 
married  till  next  year's  May.  *But 
look  at  mine,'  said  Dorothy. 

Dorothea's  snail  was  crawling,  cer- 
tainly ;  but  in  so  zigzag  a  manner,  it 
was  a  great  matter  to  trace  out  any 
indication  of  its  letter.  At  first,  it 
went  straight  to  the  end  of  the  rsujsed 
brickwork  and  stopped. 

*  I,'  cried  Mary ;  but  it  will  do  for 
names  b^innins  with  J  just  as  well, 
dear.    If  he  i9  «fohn|r  or  Jamee— ' 
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*  He  hasn't  done  yet,  silly  girl ;  it's 
F ;  no.  there's  no  cross  bit  Oh !  ifs 
C.  Tnat's  the  curate's  name  that 
came  from  the  minister.    0  Mary ! ' 

*  It  wont  be  C,'  cried  Mary,  cutting 
off  hope.  '  He's  joining  top  and  bot- 
tom.   It's  0.' 

'  Oh !  it  is  0.'  Dorothea  dropped 
into  a  chair,  sick  and  disappointcKt 

*  That  must  be  Obadiah.  Mrs.  Cool- 
boy  told  me  she  had  noticed  you,  and 
he  was  growing  fond,  Dolly.' 

*Be  may  be,'  shouted  Dorothea, 
starting  up.  Tm  not;  I  won't  be.  I 
won't  have  him.  It  isn't  0 ;  it's  a 
long  oval  thing  like  an  egg.' 

*0h,  so  it  is.  Perhaps  it's  an 
ought.  You'll  be  an  old  maid,  Dolly, 
cMd.'. 

Brave  men  knew  before  Horace 
that  the  disappointed  merchant  refits 
his  shattered  Darks  and  sets  out  on 
new  ventures.  If  the  'position  of 
woman '  movement  happens  to  fill 
Mincing  Lane  with  brokeresses,  and 
she-Antonios  congregate  on  the 
'Changes  of  our  great  ports,  we  shall 
behold  this  principle  pushed  to  unex- 
pected limits,  for  women  have  twice 
as  much  hope  as  men,  and  gain  breath 
and  strength  more  rapidly  after  the 
billows  have  passed  over  their  head. 
If  you  or  L  Masculinus,  had  made 
these  two  odd  essays,  and  had  met 
these  uncertain  answers,  we  should 
have  given  up  divination  at  once. 
Not  so  our  maidens.  It  gave  them 
a  further  stunulus.  They  remembered 
that  the  infallible  golden  pippin  peel 
remained.  So  Dorothea  ran  eagerly 
up  stairs  and  fetched  from  the  press 
two  rusty-coated,  shrivelled,  anything 


but  golden,  apples,  stored  from  the 
last  autumn  very  possibly  for  this 
purpose. 

Mary  was  contented  with  her  lot 
She  said  that  Harry  could  not  afford 
to  marry  her  for  two  or  three  Mays, 
and  that  she  was  prepared  to  wait 
So,  when  Dorothea  handed  her  the 
choicer  of  the  two  apples,  she  ate  it, 
peel  and  alL 

But  Dorothy  b^;an  to  peel  hers 
with  a  staid  and  solemn  countenance, 
saying  over  to  herself  a  rhyme  which 
I  cannot  give,  as  it  neither  is  written 
in  the  family  papers,  nor  preserved 
amongst  the  traditions  and  folk-lore 
of  that  little  village.  As  soon  as  the 
parinff  and  the  rhyme  were  done,  she 
shut  her  eyes,  and  threw  the  apple- 
peel  backwards  over  her  head.  It  fell 
m  the  doorway. 

The  maidens  ran  eagerly  towards  it, 
anxious  to  see  if  an  0  or  a  cypher 
had  been  sent  to  Dorothy.  But  inex- 
orable Fate  had  been  driving  Mr. 
Coolboy  along  the  kitchen -garden 
whilst  his  ward  was  uttering  her 
solemn  spell ;  and  the  severe  goddess 
pushed  mm  through  the  doorway,  and 
brought  down  his  nowise  delicate  foot 
upon  Dorothea's  yet  unread  omen, 
just  as  the  gentle  diviners  were  about 
to  dart  their  eyes  upon  it  His  foot 
arose,  and  they  perceived  a  hopeless 
and  unrevealing  imbroglio,  like  all  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  squeezed  into 
one  confused  monoeraiiL  Or  rather, 
as  it  presented  itseff  to  their  minds, 
like  a  polvgamy  in  initials,  wherein 
the  wife  had  a  harem  of  nusbanda, 
instead  of  the  husband  having  a 
harem  of  wives. 


BSSAY    THE   THIBD. 


So,  after  the  efforts  aforesaid,  the 
result  of  Miss  Dorothea's  search  con- 
tinues still,  '  Obadiah  or  nobody.'  Of 
course  the  acute  and  penetrating 
reader  sees  by  rules  of  unity,  by  his 
power  of  predicting  events,  or  some 
other  method  deductive  or  inductive, 
that  Obadiah  will  be  the  happy  man. 
The  inquisitive  reader,  if  any  such  is 
with  me.  has  already  looked  at  the 
end  of  tne  history.  I  wish  for  their 
sake,  for  my  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  all  my  brother  relaters,  that 
novels  and  romances  could  be  printed 
upon  some  kind  of  photographic  paper. 


whereupon  the  light  of  the  eyes  should 
act  photographically,  and  that  each 
pa^e  would  resolutely  retain  its  invisi- 
oihty  until  the  gaze  of  the  reader  had 
callea  into  brown  and  perceptible  ex- 
istence the  page  before.  Stories  would 
seem  a  little  more  life-like,  if  we  were 
denied  the   superhuman  faculty  of 

Sresdence.  Where  we  have  the  sha- 
ow  of  it,  we  find  that  possession  to 
be  a  curse  ;  a  puffing  up  faculty.  If 
we  see  a  child  joyous  and  exuberuit, 
we  say,  *A1l  poor  fool,  he  will  be 
crying  before  bed-time  ! '  If  we  see  a 
bridegroom  and  bride  kissing,  we  cal- 
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colate  their  known  tempers,  and  tell 
others  or  onrselves,  not  without  a 
chuckle,  *  They  will  scratch  and  bite 
some  da^.'  Novel  readers  are  put  into 
this  position  by  stealing  the  contents 
of  the  last  chi^ter.  It  is  fit  that  the 
writer  should  protest  affainst  it  now 
and  then,  as  it  will  mAKe  them  con- 
temn, or,  if  generous,  pity  his  poor 
little  people,  at  a  time  when  neither 
pity  nor  contempt  b  the  right  kind  of 
feeling  towards  them.  Meanwhile,  I 
do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  photo- 
graphic preventive  realimL  We  are 
going  to  give  up  metaphysics,  morals, 
theology,  and  all  such  lumber,  and  in- 
au^prate  the  era  of  positive  science. 
It  IS  merely  to  analyse  the  chemisti^ 
of  an  earnest  look,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  If  any  one  is  experimenting  in 
this  line  I  shall  be  happy  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  Every  oody  can  see 
that  it  is  a  much  more  hopeful  and 
effective  method  than  that  ridiculous 
and  exploded  notion  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians and  moralists,  self-restraint 
I  shall  shortly  be  able  to  prove,  by 
incontrovertible  tables  of  statistics, 
that  it  is  the  nature  of  man  in  general, 
and  woman  too,  to  look  at  tne  last 
chapter  of  a  book  before  they  have 
lead  the  first. 

It  was  nearly  two  months  before 
the  young  maiden  could  be  tempted 
into  the  undertaking  of  a  third  trial, 
althou^  with  the  whole  company  of 
unattached  I^rthagoreans,  she  religi- 
ously believed  that  a  sacred,  myste- 
rious, and  determining  property  be- 
longed to  the  number  Three. 

During  the  interval  betwixt  the  Ist 
of  Biay  and  the  24th  of  June,  mid- 
summer da]r,  she  saw  Mr*  Obadiah 
venr  many  times.  And  she  was  com- 
pelled, in  spite  of  his  plain  face,  in 
spite  of  her  resolute  vow,  in  spite  of 
her  daily  assertions  in  open  places  that 
he  was  an  i^ly  disagreeable  oaf,  to 
confess  in  secret  that  he  had  something 
mighty  pleasant  about  him,  and  that 
when  he  was  telling  a  stoiy  he  even 
looked  a  little  handsome.  He  had 
walked  from  church  and  from  market 
with  her  two  or  three  eveniags  during 
thii^  period.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions she  set  her  whole  mind  to  push 
back  anv  encroachments  he  might  take 
upon  himself  to  offer,  to  crush  any 
delUMonB  his  pride  might  feed  him 
wil^  by  bemg  as  stem  and  silent 
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as  she  could  without  open  rudeness. 
Mr.  Obadiah  talked  about  serious 
things;  she  was  cold  and  stiff  He 
made  a  little  play  of  jokes,  stories, 
puns ;  DoroUiea  would  not  see  any 
point  or  wit  in  one  of  them.  But  the 
unconquerable  Obadiah  kept  up  his 
vivadfy  and  resolution,  and  by  the 
time  he  had  discharged  a  few  more  of 
his  pleasant  weapons,  Dorothea  was 
laugning  at  each  successive  volley  with 
all  ner  might  and  main.  Her  merry 
nature  broke  up  through  the  crust  she 
was  forcing  it  down  with,  and  when 
once  it  found  itself  free,  in  its  re- 
consciousness  of  liberty  she  f orffot  all 
restraints.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
declare  whether,  after  they  had  said 
*  good-night*  on  such  occasions,  Oba- 
diah concluded  he  had  made  any  de- 
cided progres&  This  is  certain,  that 
on  each  fresh  opportunity  of  private 
talk,  he  found  every  inch  of  that  vir- 
gin's heart  unconquered  land,  and  he 
Had  to  battle  again,  even  for  so  much 
Bymi)athy  as  permits  a  community  in 
merriment 

On  the  feast  of  Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist, Midsummer  morning,  came  her 
young  friend  Mai^,  who  shared  in  her 
last  endeavour,  witii  a  suggestion  that 
they  should  put  in  trial  that  ancient 
and  effectual  way  of  discoverinjp;  future 
wives  and  huswtnds,  whereof  any  of 
us  may  avail  ourselves  when  the  frdl 
moon  and  the  feast  of  the  Baptist  bless 
the  year  together. 

It  so  chanced  that  in  the  evening 
Obadiah  came  to  chat  and  sup  with 
Mr.  Coolboy.  Now  Dorothea  had 
really  felt  certain  gentle  meltings  to- 
wards him  as  she  had  pressed  her  pil- 
low the  last  few  lughts.  She  hap- 
pened to  overhear  him  in  conversation 
with  one  of  the  old  men  at  the  alms- 
houses as  she  was  passing  by ;  and  his 
voice  being  loud  and  trumpet-like,  and 
she  having  dropped  to  a  snail-like 
walk  in  onler  to  hear,  and  he  being 
unconscious  she  was  near  the  place, 
she  sained  a  picture  of  one  of  Oba- 
diah s  doin{^  which  made  her  say  to 
herself,  as  it  rose  before  her  again  and 
again  in  the  course  of  the  day,  *  He  is 
very  good.'  The  old  pensioner  had 
two  grandchildren,  but  no  child ;  and 
it  seems  that  when  Mr.  Obadiah  came 
into  his  money  he  not  onfy  began  to 
wear  a  wig.  but  he  also  apprenticed 
the  elder  of  these  orphi^^tp^a  good 
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master,  and  kept  the  younger  at  school. 
This  information  about  Obadiah,  so 
stealthily  won,  began  to  act  stealthily. 
A  little  traitor  and  spy  in  the  soft 
heart  which  had  received  it,  inces- 
santly whispered  treasons  and  hints  of 
capitulation  to  its  mistress.  Dorothea 
listened  to  it,  but  laughed  at  it.  But 
to  laugh  in  such  matters  is  to  begin  to 
lose.  She  must  turn  round,  trample 
on  it,  forbid  it,  drive  it  away  if  she 
wishes  to  be  free.  Instead  of  which 
the  imprudent  maiden  permitted  Maiy 
to  taunt  her  playfully  as  Mrs.  Oba- 
diah  ;  and  onnr,  out  of  twenty  times, 
resented  and  forbid  it  ten. 

On  ordinary  nights,  the  house  of 
Coolboy  went  to  bed  at  nine.  But 
eleven  o'clock  had  chimed  from  the 
village  church,  and  Mr.  Coolboy,  Oba- 
diah,  and  the  two  sons  of  Widow  May- 
nard  were  still  smoking  vigorously, 
and  toasting  the  memory  of  King 
Charles,  King  James  the  Third,  and 
His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Charles 
Edward,  to  their  hearts'  content,  free 
from  the  terror  of  King's  messengers 
and  Tyburn  Hill ;  ana  determimng, 
without  the  inconvenience  of  contra- 
diction, that  when  the  King  came  to 
his  own  again,  the  farmers  of  Notting- 
hamshire would  reap  golden  guineas 
with  the  golden  com.  Mrs.  Coolboy 
was  fast  asleep. 

The  merry  maids  were  much  more 
concerned  about  their  own  special 
kings  than  the  kings  of  their  countrv. 
They  quietly  stole  out  whilst  the  ab- 
sorption and  excitement  of  politics 
was  blinding  the  eyes  of  the  four  a^- 
culturists  to  everything  that  was  gomg 
on  around  them.  For  not  onlv  did  the 
maidens  escape  undetected,  out  Mr. 
Obadiah's  great  dog  was  not  detected 
polishing  off  a  huge  portion  of  mutton, 
until  his  angry  efforts  to  get  the  shreds 
from  the  bone  he  had  utterly  stripi)ed 
made  a  music  on  the  bricks  which 
Awoke  the  nodding  house-mother. 

The  young  ladies  observed  as  they 
Bet  out  that  they  considered  politics 
one  of  the  most  unpractical  ana  sense- 
less things  that  persons  could  trouble 
themselves  about  *  For  if  one  gets  a 
good  husband,  who  is  handsome,  and 
loving,  and  rich,  one  would  not  be 
teasing  one's-self  whether  George  or 
James  is  king,'  said  Dorothea.  *  I 
should  think  not,'  added  Maiy ;  '  and 
I  know  if  my  loid  and  master  was  to 


beat  me,  or  forsake  me,  or  be  cold  to 
me,  it  would  heal  no  bones  and  bring 
no  peace  to  remember  that  the  right 
king  was  in  the  right  place.'  And 
many  other  pertinent  observations  of 
this  nature  passed  between  them,  and 
helped  to  shorten  the  way  to  the  old 
stile  of  Widow  Maynard's  nutwood. 

And  now  thev  are  arrived  there  they 
must  be  very  silent.  For  if  they  speak 
anything  besides  the  invocation,  or  to 
any  one  besides  the  moon,  from  the 
time  they  touch  the  stile  until  they 
fall  asleep,  thejr  will  be  given  no  reve- 
lation in  the  visions  of  tnis  night 

Dorothea,  being  the  quicker  and 
more  firm-footed  of  the  two,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  topmost  rail  in  an  instant, 
and  gave  her  hand  to  help  Mary  up. 
The  unfortunate  girl  slipped,  and  slip- 
ping dragged  down  her  friend.  A 
noise  arose  in  each  throat  Though 
no  grammarians  or  philologists,  each 
of  them  began  speculating  whether 
this  noise  were  an  inteijection  or  no  ; 
and  if  an  inteijection,  a  word  ;  and  to 
whom  the  inteijection  was  spoken, 
and  whether  that  which  is  spoken  to 
no  one  breaks  the  rule  of  silence.  *  O 
Clotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos,  be  kind! 
O  Moirffi.  just  once  be  kind !  Let  not 
this  gurgle  develop  into  a  word.'  So 
they  inwardly  prayed  to  whatsoever 
being  or  thing  represented  for  them- 
selves the  thr^  severe  sisters.  And 
the  Fates  having  either  gone  to  sleep, 
or  got  the  earache,  or  a  touch  of  deaf- 
ness from  exceeding  great  age,  did 
not  develop  their  stmed  articulations 
into  words. 

The  maidens  carefully  remounted. 
They  kept  up,  by  the  way,  a  very 
eloquent  and  comprehensible  kind  of 
speech,  with  their  eyebrows,  their 
forefingers,  and  with  sly  nods.  Mary 
seized  a  hazel  twig  to  stay  herself, 
and  Dorothea  began  in  a  clear  ringing 
voice  to  chant  the  invocation  follow- 
ing :— 

*  All  baU  to  tbee.  Moon  I    All  h&il  to  theel 
I  prmy  thee,  ^ood  Moon,  reveal  to  me 
This  night  who  shall  my  husband  be.* 

Note,  if  you  please,  that  this  incan- 
tation is  an  ethnic  one.  Mayday  had 
given  the  Christian  charm  its  oppor- 
tunity: and,  in  turn,  the  Chnstian 
charm  nad  given  Dorothea,  *  Obadiah 
or  nobody.'  It  was  now  fair  to  allow 
the  heathen  ita  tu^^,^^^d  (a^g,^ 
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.would  promise  anything  better.  I 
must  excuse  them,  however,  from 
making  any  such  distinction  in  their 
own  mmds  during  the  process  of  these 
two  usages.  No  one  will  blame  them ; 
it  is  not  a  natural  habit  to  give  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due.  It  is  quite  a 
natural  habit  to  cigoy  the  due  and 
forget  the  honour.  The  clever  and 
conscientious  people  who  object  to 
the  episcopate,  priesthood,  creeds, 
feast&  fasts,  liturgy,  and  tithes  of  the 
churcn  seldom  have  cleverness  enough 
or  conscience  enough  to  reject  Good 
Friday,  Easter,  Christmas,  Whitsim- 
tide,  or  any  other  holiday  tlxey  owe  to 
such  abominations.  That  profound 
theologian,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was 
struck  with  wonder  that  such  a  man 
as  Coleridge  should  call  Jesus  Chbist 
*  our  Savioitb,'  oddly  enough  presents 
us  with  essays  and  poems  about 
Christmas ;  and,  when  he  has  taken 
away  all  root  and  right  reason  for  any 
observance  of  it  at  all,  calls  the  ob- 
servance *a  good  old  way.'  Fiery 
Radicals,  also,  whose  ecclesiastical 
knowledge  stands  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  their  anti-ecclesiastical  furor, 
write  or  read  in  their  newspapers  on 
Whitsunday  shallow  cant  about  priest- 
craft: and  dogmatists  as  fiery  preach 
on  Wnitsundav  threadbare  platitudes 
about  the  burden  and  curse  of  creeds : 
On  the  morrow,  both  set  off  together 
for  Southend  or  Brighton,  for  a  Sun- 
day-school party,  a  pic-nic,  or  Green- 
wich fair.  They  owe  their  pleasant 
liberty  and  eigoyment  to  the  order 
and  creeds  they  abused  the  day  before, 
and  by  abuse  of  which  they  live.  Be- 
cause she,  who  is  the  blesser  of  the 
world,  even  in  the  times  of  her  own 
darkness  and  shame  and  sin,  has  been 
saying  for  centuries  *  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Ix)rd  and  Giver  of 
Life,'  the  doors  of  the  factories  are 
thrown  open,  and  the  birthright  of 
men,  the  eigoyment  of  the  beauty  of 
the  world,  is  given  again  for  a  while 
to  every  human  creature. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  appears 
very  uncalled  for.  But  as  an  eccle- 
siastical personage  is  not  very  far  from 
us  just  now,  pernaps  it  will  be  for- 
ffiven.  We  can  tell  him  that  we  are 
wedcday  preachers,'  and  so  on,  and 
covertly  insinuate  our  evident  supe- 
riority to  the  poor  Sunday  ones.  One 
feda    brave    after   patronizing,    or 


politely  insulting,  the  clergy.  Com- 
pare priests  to  women,  and  expose  as 
many  weaknesses  in  tne  clerical  folk 
as  we  conceal  in  the  lay  folk,  and  we 
shall  be  considered  as  profound  and 
analytic,  perchance,  as  Mr.  Thackeray. 
The  yoimg  ladies  had  to  repeat 
their  incantation  the  orthodox  thrice. 
They  both  firmly  looked  the  moon  in 
the  face  as  they  chanted,  and  the  man 
in  the  moon  looked  them  in  the  face 
with  that  cool  imperturbable  gaze  of 
his— he  was  too  polite,  or  too  im- 
moveable, to  wink  at  their  absurdity. 
But  they  had  also  two  sublunary 
spectators.  Obadiah  was  at  the  fur- 
ther end  of  the  field,  and  perceiving 
two  black  spokes,  as  it  were,  rising 
above  the  stile^  he  took  them  for 
young  trees,  which  the  woodman  had 
cut  down  in  the  daytime,  placed  there, 
and  foigotten  to  remove.  The  curate 
was  coming  along  through  the  nut- 
wood, alternately  whistling  and  hum- 
ming snatches  of  one  song.  Gentle 
sounds  caught  his  ears ;  he  stopped 
still  j  he  saw  the  dark  figures,  and 
heartl  the  third  repetition  of  the  chant 

<  AU  bail  to  thee.  Mood !    All  hail  to  thee! 
Ipray  thee,  good  Moon,  reveal  to  me 
Thifl  night  who  shaU  my  lover  be.' 

What  sensitive  and  unattached 
younff  man  could  have  listened  to  this 
significant  duet  unmoved !  The  curate 
hurried  towards  the  stile  to  discover 
which  of  his  flock  were  so  anxious  for 
early  insight  into  their  coming  bane 
or  blessing.  But  he,  poor  fellow, 
was  as  ignorant  of  the  remaining 
necessities  of  this  ritual,  as  these  two 
young  ladies  were  as  to  which  side  of 
the  altar  the  epistler  should  stand, 
and  which  side  the  cospeller,  ana 
whether  the  celebrant  should  read  the 
first  or  second  lesson,  or  both,  or 
neither,  when  there  were  two  priests 
to  say  matins,  litany,  the  communion- 
office,  and  to  preach.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  stue.  he  found  no  one 
there.  For  when  tneir  single  .speech 
was  over,  the  maidens  had  sprung 
down,  and  began  running  speedily 
across  the  field.  Dorothea  was  first, 
and  Maiy  some  way  behind,  being 
stouter,  shorter  legged,  and  less  agile. 
But  Mary  suddenly  found  herself  side 
by  side  with  her  friend  again :  the 
latter  (heedless  and  eager  damsel !)  had 
come  to  unexpected  ai^c^p^^ge  in  Mr. 
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Obadiah*B  open  amiB.  Ifary  did  not 
stay;  she  suppressed  her  laughter,  a 
few  short,  shai^  guttural  catches  only 
escaping :  and  she  left  Dorothea  to 
solve  ana  explain  herself  as  best  she 
could  under  the  conditions  of  self- 
imposed  dumbness. 

Mr.  Obadiah  never  found  himself 
in  a  situation  so  delightful  and  so 
difEicult  in  his  whole  life.  He  felt  a 
violent  increase  of  the  love  he  had 
long  nourished  and  put  aside,  given  up 
and  taken  again,  keeping  sometimes, 
as  it  were,  merely  on  a  shelf  near  his 
heart,  and  sometimes  reaching  it  down, 
and  receiving  it  in  the  inmost  comer 
of  his  heart  itself ;  wherein  it  was 
very  surely  lodge<L  as  he  felt  her 
breath  upon  his  face,  and  as  she 
struggled  and  writhed  to  get  away. 

He  told  her,  therefore,  how  de- 
lighted he  was  to  have  her  all  alone, 
and  how  long  he  had  deared  to  find 
her  so.  She  went  on  struggling  to 
escape.  He  held  her  a  little  tighter, 
but  put  as  much  reverence  as  deter- 
mination in  his  grasp,  for  he  felt  the 
action  had  a  litUe  show  of  outrage  on 
her  maiden  liberty;  though,  in  case 
of  her  asserting  this,  he  had  the 
pleasant  justification  upon  his  lips, 
that  he  had  not  seized  ner,  but  that 
she  had  run  right  into  his  arms.  He 
inquired  very  tenderly,  and  with  the 
due  proportion  of  upbraiding  in  his 
tone,  why  she  had  run  away  from  him 
who  cmly  came  to  the  house  to  see  her 
who  was  the  summer  and  sunshine  of 
his  souL  She  remained  dumb.  He 
asked  her  if  he  was  auite  an  indiffer- 
ent object  to  her :  if  she  would  give 
him  just  a  little  nope  to  feed  upon. 
She  gave  no  answer.  He  put  his 
lips  £»wn  to  her  hand&,  and  kissed 
them  very  tenderly.  She  writhed 
round  and  round.  He  would  have 
kissed  her  cheek ;  he  had  just  (m^ 
pared  her  for  it,  by  saymg  that 
silence  implies  consent,'  when  he 
heard  a  decided  footfi^  upon  the 
path,  and  looking  up,  saw  a  black 
figure  in  a  long  drees  moving  towards 
them :  it  was  evidently  the  young 
priest  in  his  cassock. 

He  loosed  Miss  Dorothy  in  an  in* 
stant,  bidding  her  good-night  in  a 
very  affectionate  and  loveruke  tone. 
She  answered  him  not  a  wcnnl,  nor 
even  a  nod,  but  tore  off  with  the 
rapidity  and  delight  of  newly  experi- 


enced freedom.  Arrived  at  home,  she 
put  up  a  finger  of  silence  at  her  guar- 
dians, kissed  them  very  wannly, 
laughed,  and  rushed  up  to  bed,  leaving 
the  ^ind  couple  in  no  little  amaze- 
ment 

Her  earliest  thought  when  she  fdt 
the  sunshine  upon  her  bed  the  next 
mom'mg,  was  that  it  must  be  full 
time*  to  arise;  her  second  thought  was 
the  remembrance  of  the  serious  and 
eventful  purpose  in  which  ^e  had 
laid  down  overnight.  So  she  b^n 
to  collect  her  dreams  to  look  for  her 
husband.  She  found  she  had  had  no 
good^  honest,  clear,  decisive  dream. 
She  had  seen  all  her  lovers,  and  many 
also  who  cared  not  a  pin  for  her, 
standing  on  each  other's  shoulders, 
running  races  together,  rolling  in  and 
out  amongst  a  crowd,  like  maggots  in 
a  cheese.  But  she  did  not  possess 
one  «inele  definite  indication  by  which 
she  could  select  the  happy  man  from 
the  general  tangle  ;  and  so  she  be^ 
complaining  to  nerself  that  the  efeet 
gentleman  did  not  wear  a  bow  or 
ribbon,  or  have  a  broad  yellow  nimbus 
around  his  head,  like  Saint  Catherine 
in  the  chancel  window. 

And  here  I  will  let  the  reader  into 
one  of  those  little  secrets  which  are 
whispered  to  pillows.  Her  thonshts 
were  running  upon  Obadiah's  raid,  in 
thattranoeliKe  isthmus  between  awake 
and  asleep.  She  thought  his  lips  were 
sofL  She  thought  his  voice  was  very 
fine  and  manly.  She  thought  his  de- 
termined control  very  pleasant,  for  if 
he  could  control  her,  he  could  d^end. 
She  thought  he  handled  her  wiUi  an 
awful  respect  and  delicacy,  as  if  ^ 
was  something  veiyrare  and  precious. 
But  the  curate  was  better-lookinj^. 
Now,  whomsoever  she  dreamt  of  this 
night,  was  certain  to  be  her  fbture 
husband ;  for  she  had  fulfilled  to  eveiy 
iota  the  time-tried  conditions  of  the 
divination.  But  whomsoever  we  think 
(^  last  just  before  dropping  to  sleep, 
we  are  sure  to  dream  about,  she  said. 
So  she  Btade  a  quiet  pact  with  her 
thoughts,  to  ke^  them  steadily  fixed 
upon  the  wearer  of  the  cassock. 

This  was  so  presumptuous  an  at^ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  a  young  maiden, 
that,  I  confess,  it  sta^^rs  me  to 
record  it  It  was  no  less  than  the 
taking  wool,  spindle,  shean,  and 
evcKythingt  out  of  the  handa.of  the 
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immoveable  andent  maidens  who  kept 
the  yety  gods  tiiemselves  in  order, 
with  their  stinging  ferulas  and  severe 
decrees,  and  whom  no  being  above, 
below,  or  on^  the  old  ethnic  world, 
could  ever  brioa  Our  Dorothy  merely 
wanted  to  outwit  them  ;  to  catch  them 
napping  ;  just  to  play  fate  a  trick ; 
to  be  beforehand  with  destiny.  She 
meant,  not  only  to  take  that  tide  in 


the  affikirs  of  women,  which,  taken  at 
the  flood,  leads  on  to  a  husoand ;  she 
intended  to  make  that  tide.  And 
this  is  the  explanation  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  curate  in  her  dream ;  as 
for  the  mob  of  other  possible  husbands, 
they  were  pushed  in  by  the  fates  to 
confound  her  impiety,  and  make  a 
mock  of  her  prescience. 


B8SAT  THE   F0T7BTH. 


Dorothea  attempted  noother  divina- 
tion in  that  year.  Fardon  me,  I  should 
say,  according  to  the  new  style.  For 
^ose  fast  months,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, had  not  yet  jumped  from  the 
rear  of  one  year  to  the  van  of  the  next ; 
in  our  heroine's  days  people  were  di- 
vided as  to  their  due  position,  and  they 
had  the  honour  of  oeing  included  in 
both  the  departing  and  the  coming 
year.  On  the  14th  of  Februanr,  dedi- 
cated to  Bishop  Valentine,  she  per- 
formed her  fourth  and  final  piece  of 
sorcery. 

Now.  Cicero  says,  in  his  second 
book  of  Divination,  that  divinatio  is 
tiie  faculty  by  whidi  man  reads  and 
sees  into  such  signs  as  the  gods  cast 
in  his  wav.  There  may  be,  therefore, 
so  sober  folks  incline  to  think,  a  kind 
of  ncttMral  divination  from  everyday 
fi^is,  by  the  studying  whereof  we  are 
^uite  as  likely  to  arrive  at  the  inten- 
tions of  the  immortals  towards  us,  as 
ty  any  specific  charms,  omens,  tricks, 
and  ritiuds :  indeed,  M.  de  Positif 
says,  more  likely.  The  only  pheno- 
mena we  can  depend  on  lie  about  us ; 
^e  path  of  true  prepress  is  by  positive 
colligation  of  facts,  by  the  questioning 
and  examination  of  nature ;  with  many 
other  wise  saws,  which  I  will  not  utter, 
as  they  mean  mainly,  that  what  is  in 
your  hand  is  in  your  hand,  and  what 
is  not  in  it,  M  not. 

All  this  I  most  heartily  believe ; 
and,  consequently,  I  rather  wonder, 
that  after  all  the  stirring  of  bosom 
she  underwent  during  the  eight  months 
elapsing  between  Midsummer  and  Saint 
Yalentme,  she  should  find  it  necessary 
to  resort  a^in  to  the  diviners. 

For  just  listen  to  a  few  of  the  pro- 
digia  witnessed  during  those  months, 
and  I  am  sure,  gentle  or  rough  reader, 
you  aiB  Haruspex  or  augur  enough  to 


interpret  them  without  the  help  of  a 
supernatural  revelati(ML 

Four  moonlight  evenings  in  July 
Dorothea  was  met  in  the  lanes  with 
no  companion  but  Obadiah.  In  the 
beginning  of  August  he  was  caught 
reading  a  volume  of  miscellany  poems 
to  her  beside  the  brook,  two  miles  from 
the  Coolboys',  and  the  reporter  said 
his  arm  was  round  her  waist ;  but  that 
may  not  be  true.  In  September,  they 
were  perceived  leaning  tneir  heads  t<^ 
gether  much  closer  than  was  needful 
for  the  turning  over  of  loose  wheat,  the 
idle  presumption  for  their  proximity. 
In  October  they  came  home  together 
from  the  goose  fair,  and  neighbours 
who  returned  with  them  brought  sig- 
nificant gossip  concerning  their  beha- 
viour when  away  from  teasers  and 
menymakers.  hi  November,  IMDrs. 
CooIdov,  coming  in  very  gently,  saw 
Mr.  Obadiah  kiss  Miss  Dorothea  as 
they  were  sitting  tc^ther  before  the 
blazing  wood  fire,  and  did  not  see  her 
box  his  ears,  or  resent  it  in  any  other 
proper  manner.  These  touchings  of 
the  lips  were  more  frequent  ana  less 
hidden  in  December  and  January. 
Eeally  the  most  dependible  kind  of 
omen  was  that  supplied  by  the  acts, 
looks,  and  sayings  of  the  young  lady 
herself. 

Nevertheless,  as  every  one  else  put 
their  fate  matrimonial  into  the  rack 
and  thumbscrew  on  the  night  of  the 
Bishop  of  Hearts,  Dorothy  consented 
to  place  hers.  A  lai^  company  as- 
sembled at  the  Coolboys*.  All  the 
people  whose  names  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  little  history,  were 
there,  and  many  more  besides.  All 
the  sweet  and  strong  drinks  (Obadiah 
had  even  gone  to  Nottingham  for  some 
teaX  all  tne  pleasant  meats  which  the 
county  and  Mr.  Coollmy's  farm  could 
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produce,  were  brought  upon  the 
tables. 

Cards  were  had  out,  but  being  voted 
dull  and  troublesome  were  put  away. 
The  elder  men  fell  to  smoking  and 
politics,  and  the  elder  women  to  gossip. 
The  young  men  and  maidens  billed  and 
cooed  ;  were  jealous,  and  fond  ;  sung, 
and  danced.  When  these  pleasures 
were  over,  the  drawing  lots  for  hus- 
bajids,  wives,  and  lovers  came  ;  which 
was  left,  like  a  child's  piece  of  cake  on 
a  plate  of  bread  and  butter,  to  the  last, 
because  the  sweetest 

With  regard  to  valentines,  I  cannot 
help  expressing  myself  a  laudator  of 
times  ^one  by;  neither  the  flaunting 
valentme,  the  pretty  valentine,  the 
haberdashery  valentine,  the  obscene 
valentine,  or  aov  species  of  those  we 
are  used  to  see  fliEuning  from  our  sta- 
tioners* windows  from  Epiphany  to 
the  great  day,  have  any  of  the  social- 
izing use  and  pleasantry  of  the  old 
modes.  Saint  Valentine  abhors 
simony,  I  am  sure.  He  cannot  like  to 
see  the  heart  affectedly  pouring  out 
its  fervour  in  bottght  rhymes.  St 
Valentine  abhors  secrecy.  When  his 
canons  were  duly  observed,  the  couples 
whom  he  knit  together  had  to  biush 
out  their  tender  pleasure  and  sweet 
shame  in  one  another's  eyes,  and  in  the 
mirthful  and  critical  beholding  of  half 
their  acquaintanceship.  He  intro- 
duced  lovers,  he  did  not  anontpnize 
them.  He  not  only  informed  the  dear 
and  beautiful  Kitty  that  someone  loved 
her,  but  he  showed  t^^Ao  was  the  lover, 
namely,  Tom. 

Butnow-a-days,  Fanny  and  Polly  re- 
ceive that  most  disturbing  information 
that  they  are  beloved  (except  indeed 
in  those  cases  where  a  blue-bodied 
imp  in  a  flame  tunic  comes  to  tell 
them  they  are  despised),  but  they  are 
not  allowed  the  famtest  intimation  as 
to  who  their  lovers  (or  despisers)  are. 
This  isa  painful  instance  of  those  utter 
inversions  of  purpose  in  customs  and 
institutions  whereof  history  is  so  full ; 
and  I  do  hope  that  in  his  next  edition 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Laws,  Dr.  Cardwell  will  make  some 
reference  to  the  wishes  and  original 
intention  of  St  Valentine,  for  whose 
episcopal  authority,  Churonmen,  Dis- 
senters, Anythingarians,  and  Nothing- 
arians, appear  to  have  equal  reverence. 
I  know  very  well  that  the  postal  in- 


terest would. suffer  by  any  great  and 
general  return  to  first  principles  in  the 
matter  of  valentines.  But  that  private 
good,  or  good  only  in  part,  being  evil 
m  the  whole,  must  give  way  to  public 
need,  we  all  confess ;  how  else  shall 
we  smile  when  publicans  are  ruined, 
taverns  become  pump-rooms,  and  por- 
ter-vatsjcut  down  to  baths,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Maine  Law ;  and  when 
the  army  is  picking  ra^s,  sweeping 
streets,  and  picking  pockets,  by  the 
legislative  enactments  of  the  Man- 
chester ministry  ? 

But,  as  the  ''great  men  say,^acto, 
non  verba.  In  some  countries  the 
first  bachelor  or  maiden  met  in  the 
morning  was  the  Videntine.  What 
sly  watchings  of  many  a  dear  doorway 
there  must  have  been  1  What  early 
rising  !  One  can  fancy  when  the 
damsel  with  many  smtors  started 
forth,  every  neighlJouring  bush  con- 
cealed a  lover  from  her  and  from  his 
rivals,  and  when  they  rushed  out  their 
eager  contentions  to  be  met,  must 
have  been  as  painful  to  her  as  those 
of  noisy  conductors  of  rival  omni- 
buses are  to  her  great-granddaughters. 
The  valentines  at  Mr.  Coolboy's  were 
determined  in  another  manner.  The 
names  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
written  on  little  slips  of  paper,  and 
rolled  up  like  pipe  spills  ;  the  ladies' 
names  being  put  into  Mr.  Coolboy's 
Sunday  hat ;  the  gentlemen's  into  his 
farm  cap. 

Obadiah  and  Dorothy  pluneed  in 
first ;  Dorothy  in  great  trepidation. 
It  was  very  pretty  to  see  the  play  of 
red  and  white  across  her  face,  like  a 
clouded  sunrise  upon  snow-fields,  as 
hope  and  dread  rose  alternately  in  her 
bosom.  She  slipped  her  small  fat 
hand  into  the  hat  with  a  very  read- 
able anxiety.  She  fumbled  about 
with  uncertain  eyes.  She  took  up 
one ;  she  dropped  it,  and  settled  on 
another.  When  all  were  served  the 
openings  began,  upon  which  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  good  hearty  merriment 
But  the  chorus  are  nothing  to  us,  and 
must  be  kept  in  due  shadow  and  size  ; 
we  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
protagonist  and  deuteragonist 

Dorothea  undid  her  paper  at  the 
slowest  rate  possible,  roll  by  roll :  her 
eyeSj  forehead,  and  lips  fixed  with  in- 
quisitive anxiety  whether  fortune  or 
misery  was  lying  in  the.  last  curl 
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Suddenly  the  pap^  was  straight,  and 
she  saw  her  valentine  was  to  oe — 

*Hi8  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough.' 

*  Ah,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Coolboy, 
'  he  is  a  married  man.' 

Obadiah  asked  the  curate  if  he  did 
not  consider  bigam^r  a  ereat  sin.  Not 
that  he  doubted  it,  out  when  an 
ecclesiastical  person  was  present  he 
felt  it  right  to  show  that  he  knew  his 
place,  and  like  a  ^ood  Tory,  would  not 
assert  a  private  judgment  upon  such 
a  weighty  topic. 

The  curate  began  at  once  to  auote 
St  Augustine  De  ComugiU  Aaulte- 
rinis  in  the  Latin,  and  the  canons  of 
^Ifric  ;  and  twenty  pages  of  hb  own 
commonplace  book  rose  into  his  me- 
mory, wnich  he  would  certainly  have 
poured  out  had  he  had  tima  But  Mr. 
Coolboy  turned  to  Obadiah,  and  asked 
him  who  was  his  Valentine. 

*  Queen  Semiramis,'  answered  our 
hero. 

*  Eve  herself  is  my  partner  for  life,' 
said  the  curate. 

*  Will  your  reverence  tell  me  what 
mine  be  V  said  Mrs.  Coolboy,  passing 
over  her  slip  of  paper  to  him. 

*  Lewis  the  Great' 

It  was  evident  that  a  hoax  had  been 
played  upon  them.  Every  one  else 
bad  the  name  of  some  one  present  in 
that  large  and  cheerful  kitchen.  As 
the  valentines  of  these  four  were  quite 
unattainable,  they  were  left  to  choose 
anew.  It  does  not  matter  whom  the 
curate  chose,  and  Mrs.  Coolboy  was 
reminded  that  she  abready  had  a  hus- 
band, and  could  not  be  allowed  any 
other  choice  ;  at  which  she  laughed, 
and  demanded  if  any  one  in  the  room 
looked  as  h^idsome  as  her  goodman. 
So  Dorothy  and  Obadiah  were  left 
alone. 

The  happy  folks  fell  back  to  a  little 
distance  and  called  clamorouslyfor  their 
instant  choice.  Obadiah  felt  a  ae&t 
weakness.  However,  he  put  on  a  Uttle 
awkward  gaiety,  advanced  to  Doro- 
thea, and  begged  her  to  be  his  valen- 
tine. She,  partly  with  pleasure,  partly 
with  confusion  at  the  spectacle  she 
felt  was  being  made  of  their  love, 
blushed  rosy-r^.  and  grasped  his  hand 
tightly.  To  hide  her  blushes  from 
the  spectators,  she  turned  her  face  to 
the  second  actor.  He  kissed  it  boldly 
before  the  whole  company,  and  (so  it 


was  whispered  in  one  of  the  comers 
of  the  room)  her  lips  were  heard  to 
make  a  responsive  sound. 

I  am  sure  I  hope  they  were.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  painiul  than 
for  two  lovers  to  be  so  ashamed  of  their 
love  as  to  agree  to  put  it  away  before 
company.  Of  course  the  pink-covered 
and  gilt-edged  book  of  etiquette  tells 
them  they  ou^ht  to  do  so.  But  the 
law  of  love  existed  a  long  time  before, 
and  will  exist  a  long  time  after  the 
laws  of  etiquette.  We  cannot  obey 
etiquette  above  fifty  or  sixty  years, 
cutting  off  childhood  and  old  age,  they 
being  exempted  from  the  code  in  the 
pink-silk  book.  But  we  have  to  be 
the  subjects  of  love  for  ever  and  ever. 
Children  and  the  aged  are  permitted 
to  obey  that  sweet  master  just  as 
much  as  the  ripe  in  years.  Poor 
etiquette  says  the  show  of  affection 
may  look  selfish  and  perhaps  silly, 
but  the  reverse  is  true  ;  for  etiquette, 
proceeding  upon  a  false  assumption 
of  the  root  and  true  purpose  of  society, 
cannot  be  expectea  to  know  what  is 
best  for  it  The  sight  of  true  love  has 
a  fine  converting  power ;  and  when  it 
is  not  put  under  a  bushel,  but  allowed 
to  give  forth  light,  it  may  arrest  the 
licentious,  the  selfiish,  the  disappoint- 
ed and  weary,  the  avaricious,  and 
others,  with  a  very  strong  hand,  and 
awaken  in  them  tnat  kind  of  covet- 
ousness  which  is  righteous,  being  ex- 
ercised not  on  things  and  persons,  but 
on  the  similarities  of  thinjs  and  per- 
sons. When  the  wistful  Primus  sees 
brave  Secundus  and  tender  Tertia  re- 
joicing in  love,  does  he  covet  Tertia  t 
Oh  no ;  he  desires  the  pretty  and  gentle 
Quarta.  Nothins  is  so  oiEmgerous  to 
iMu^elorhood  as  the  beholding  of  love. 

However,  my  time  has  come  to 
chronicle  the  last  results  of  the  four 
I^ys  of  our  Dorothea.  Fate  had 
answered  them  with  four  distinct 
husbands~-an  old  brown  horse,  no- 
body, the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
Mr.  Obadiah.  She  chose  Mr.  Oba- 
diah ;  and  if  all  the  human  results  of 
that  choice,  from  the  birth  of  their 
first-bom  until  this  day,  could  be 
brought  tojgether.  generation  with 
generation,  it  would  take  a  few  hours 
to  walk  along  the  row,  and  shake 
hands  with  one  after  another.  I  should 
not  wonder  if  I  am  one,  and  you, 
patient  r^er,  another. 
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Feb.  13.— I  went  the  other  dav  to  a 
ffrand  funeral  masB,  celebzated  over 
the  remainB  of  Cardinal  FieschLin 
the  church  of  SS.  Apoetoli.  The 
Pooe  and  the  cardinals  were  present, 
ana  his  Holiness  performed  part  of 
the  senrio&  He  has  a  fine  sonorous 
voice,  and  an  amiable,  reverend  aspect 
I  adxnired  especially  the  professional 
skill  with  which  he  mtonea  '  in  ssBCula 
sflBculorum.'  the  '  rum '  low  and  *  long 
drawn  out  The  service  was  impos- 
ing; but  thoroughly  good  actors  would 
have  avoided  some  of  the  effects  which 
to  a  bystander  were  ludicrous.  There 
was,  of  course,  unbridled  expectora- 
tion; but,  besides  this,  there  was  much 
to  lessen  the  solenmity  of  the  scene. 
Bound  the  cofl&n  and  catafalque  blazed 
a  host  of  large  tall  tapers.  Inside  the 
hedge  of  light  they  formed,  wandered 
up  and  down  like  a  beast  in  its  cage, 
an  individual  clad  in  a  robe  of  red 
serge.  Whenever  a  taper  sputtered 
or  grew  diin,  this  functionary  stalked 
up,  took  it  off  its  pedestal,  spat  on 
his  fingers,  snuffed  the  candle  with 
these  moistened  members,  and  then 
replaced  it  In  the  midst  of  a  solemn 
chant  two  ragged  carpenters  bustled 
in,  canying  some  boards  and  purple 
cloth.  The  boards  they  arranged  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  the  coffin,  so  as  to 
form  a  small  stage  :  then  they  nailed 
the  cloth  over  tnem,  and  finally 
erected  the  Pope's  chair  on  the  plat- 
form thus  made.  The  rap  of  their 
hammers  distinctly  blended  with  the 
music  of  the  choir.  At  various  stages 
of  the  proceedings  one  of  the  cardinals 
removed  the  Pope's  mitre,  not  the 
grand  gilt  one,  but  a  paper  one.  worn 
on  huim)le  occasions  ;  under  it  his  In- 
fallibility sported  a  small  white  skull- 
cap, and  at  each  taking  off  and  putting 
on  of  the  mitre  he  put  up  both  his 
hands,  like  a  boy  who  expects  to  be 
cuffed,  and  anxiously  held  on  the 
skull-cap,  while  the  cardinal  adjusted 
the  fool  s-cap.  Another  cardinal  held 
the  book  before  him  while  he  intoned, 
and  two  others  held  up  his  robes  when 
he  walked,  and  arranged  them  with 
much  nicety  when  he  sat  down,  he 
always  standing  still  for  a  few  mo- 


ments ere  assuminff  his  seat  to  let  his 
skirts  be  propeiiy  hung  over  the  hbtk 
of  his  chair ;  after  he  had  d^Msited 
himself,  they  were  folded  comfort- 
ably over  his  kneea  and  feet  in  firani 
Once  when  he  was  parading  up  the 
nave  the  lobes  were  lifted  too  nigh, 
and  something  uncommonly  like  a  flan- 
nel petticoat  appeared  below,  above 
the  beefy  feet  and  ankles  of  the  Head 
of  the  ChuidL  All  these  little  inci- 
dents were  not '  aids  to  devotion.' 

I  have  also  paid  visits  to  the  Italian 
and  French  theatres,  of  which  this 
Carnival  period  is  what  the  Germans 
would  call  the  '  Hochzeit.'  The  nm 
upon  them  is  great,  and  people  know- 
ing they  must  abstain  firom  ail  theatri- 
cals in  the  forty  days  of  Lent,  fortify 
themselves  against  that  dreary  time 
by  a  nij^htly  attendance  iuit  now. 
The  Italmn  theatre  called  tae  Apolb 
is  a  handsome  house,  but  deocnated  in 
a  tame  and  dead  style  that  does  do 
justice  to  brilliant  scenea  or  gay 
audiences ;  it  is  not  at  aU  in  harmony 
with  them. 

Operas  are  produced  here  at  pre- 
sent, and  very  wretched  pcvf ormanceB 
they  seem.  The  operas,  of  oourse,  are 
good  enough,  but  they  are  miaeraUy 
rendered.  Such  a  poor  company  as 
regards  acting,  voice,  and  appearance, 
I  never  saw  on  any  boards,  and  I  am 
sure  no  British  audience  would  have 
sat  out  the  performance,  which  the 
Italians  not  only  endured  but  ap- 
plauded. I  can  only  account  for  tfaisr 
satisfaction  with  it  by  supposing  that 
in  Rome  they  are  unaocostomed  to 
anything  better.  The  native  talent 
seeking  the  best  market  is  drafted  off 
to  France  and  England;  and  Italy, 
the  home  of  song,  is  left  with  most 
mediocre  songsters  and  son^isfereBBes. 

There  were  also  a  pantomime^  whidi 
consisted  of  nothing  but '  inexplicable 
dumb  show'  of  a  most  monotonous 
description,  and  a  baUet,  in  which  the 
scenes  were  very  pretty  and  graoefnl, 
and  the  dancing  good.  Some  of  the 
groups,  rose-crowned  and  linked  to- 
gether in  ma^  involuticm  or  sta- 
tuesque repoee,  were  really  charmin^^ 
and  seemed  to  have  retained  in  W» 
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pewter  age  of  Borne  some  of  the 
gpoe  of  those  sylvan  ranks  whereof 
sings  Horace — 

•  Jam  Cjthevea  ohorot  diicit  Temis,  immi- 
neDte  Luna : 
Jnsctsquo  nymphis  Grmtia  deoentet 
Alteno  temm  qaatiiint  pede.* 

In  the  Teatro  Metastasio  we  found 
French  comedy  of  the  most  lively  and 
piquant  description.  The  acting  was 
nrst-rate.  One  of  the  comedians  per- 
f<mned  in  a  style  that  would  have 
been  no  disgrace  even  to  the  inimit- 
able Robson,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
ecHnpany  were  arch,  bright,  and  ele- 
gant The  pieces,  I  r^et  to  say, 
thou^  undeniably  very  amusing,  were 
as  undeniably  very  immoral  No  Bri- 
tish audience  could  have  met  to  wit- 
ness such  without  drawing  down  on 
itself  yerjr  heavy  censure.  There  was 
nol^iing  unproper  in  the  actual  scenes 
— ^they  were  correct  enough ;  but  the 
dialogue,  plot,  and  tendency  of  the 
whole  pky  was  the  reverse  of  pure. 
Intrigue  and  coigupal  infidelity  were 
tiie  groundwork  of  it  all,  and.  were 
carried  on  and  alluded  to  with  joke 
and  mirth  as  if  thej  were  the  everyday 
amusement,  %,  e.,  in  France,  busmess 
of  Hfe.  There  were  numbers  of  ladies 
and  young  girls  and  children  there, 
who  seemed  amazingly  to  eigoy  the 
fun ;  but  at  those  parts  which' would 
have  made  English  drls  blush  and 
turn  aside,  they  neither  smiled  nor 
tewned— they  looked  ^velv  on,  and 
listened  as  to  a  thmg  of  course, 
neither  new  nc»*  surprising. 

With  such  influences  around  them, 
one  cannot  wonder  that  these  young 
people  grow  up  with  morals  neither 
pure  nor  strong.  Their  effect  on  the 
minds  of  girls  must  be  particularly 
bad,  for  thc^  are  till  their  marriage 
kept  so  mucn  shut  up  from  free  inter- 
course with  the  open  world,  from  all 
knowledge  of  its  reality,  that  these 
r^resentations  of  the  stase  must  take 
and  keep  a  powerful  hold,  for  they 
meet  with  nothing  else  stronger  or 
more  vivid  to  shake  them  ofL  Then, 
after  marriage,  released  from  all  re- 
straint, and  unaoeustomed  to  self- 
control^  because  hitiierto  always  kept 
down  by  exteanal  rigour,  can  any  one 
wonder  that  their  conduct  corresponds 
pretty  muidi  in  too  many  cases  to  t^e 
views  of  life  depicted  in  the  theatres  ? 
There  are  other  theatres  in  Rome,  but 


unless  we  exoept  the  Argentino,  I 
think  the  two  above  spoken  of  are  the 
best  You  couldn't  have  a  better  school 
for  your  improvement  in  French  and 
Italian  than  the  theatres.  You  hear 
there  the  current  conversational  lan- 
guage of  the  day  well  pronounced,  and 
with  all  its  idioms  and  some  of  its 
slanff ;  and  in  the  scenes  and  action 
you  have  an  immense  aid  to  the  com- 
prehrasion  of  what  is  said,  if  you 
should  not  be  able  to  follow  it  with- 
out stumbling  here  and  there. 

The  pakuses  of  Rome,  which  every 
one  who  comes  here  should  visit^  are 
the  Vatican,  of  course— but  keep  it  to 
the  last;  prepare  yourself  for  that 
crowning  feast  by  a  preparatory  course 
of  the  others— the  Capitol;  the  Doria; 
the  Spada,  where  is  rompey's  statue; 
the  Rospiglioei,  which  holds  Guide's 
Aurora :  the  Borghese,  which  contuns 
Raphaers  Entombment:  the  Barbe- 
rini,  which  boasts  Guide  s  Cenci ;  the 
Oolonna;  tb<)  Corsini,  with  a  beautiful 
Munllo ;  the  Sciana,  which  possesses 
but  a  small  collection,  rich,  nowever, 
beyond  almost  aniy  otner  in  works  of 
sterling  valua  l^e  Pope's  palace^  on 
the  Quirinal,  is  also  worth  a  visit 
At  the  foot  of  the  statue  in  the  Spada 
*  great  Csasar  felL'  It  is  believed  to 
be  the  veritable  'Pompey's  Statua»* 
that  looked  down  on  tnat  *  foremost 
man  of  all  the  world '  as  he  wrapt  his 
mantle  round  him  and  fell  pierced 
with  the  traitors'  daggers.  Its  coun- 
tenance is  stem  and  sad,  as  if  it  had 
indeed  witnessed  some  solemn  and 
wofiil  scenes  in  its  bygone  day.  The 
Doria  palace  is  architecturally  one  of 
the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  in  Rome.  Its  collection  of 
pictures  and  sculptures  is,  however, 
second  rate.  It  contains  many  excel- 
lent work&  but  no  transcendent  ones. 
Titian's  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,  Ro- 
manelli's  Angel  Gabriel,  and  a  Holy 
Family  by  Sassoferrato,  struck  me 
most,  I  tnink.  There  are  some  by 
Gheiardo  delle  Notte,  showing  his 
wonderful  mastery  of  shadow  and  of 
lamp-lijght;  also  some  noteworthy 
Oaraccis,  Salvators,  and  Titians. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Magdalene  by 
Murillo,  rich  beauW  softened  by  a 
tearful  face ;  also  a  Bathsheba  at  the 
Bath,  with  a  fair  wistful  face  and  un- 
bound hair,  and  a  most  lovely  little 
foot :  it  is  by  Mantegna.    Thwe  is  a 
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Holy  Family  by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  in 
which  Joseph's  fine  old  face  is  yeiy 
striking.  But  why  is  Joseph  ftlwars 
depicted  as  such  a  patriarch?  The 
Blessed  Virgin,  I  am  sure,  never 
espoused  a  man  so  much  her  senior ; 
iustice  has  never  been  done  to  her 
nusband  yet  I  have  no  doubt  he  was 
a  fine,  handsome,  noble-looking  fel- 
low, not  this  venerable  old  fogy.  In 
this  picture  the  Virgin  is  too  girlish, 
too  merrily  well-pleaSed.  One  lacks  a 
little  of  that  look  of  wistful  tender- 
ness, of  prophetic  insight  shadowing 
her  love,  which  I  remember  in  Mil- 
lais*  picture  entitled  *  These  are  the 
Wounds.'  &c,  shining  through  much 
pre-Raphaelite  coarseness  and  gro- 
tesqueness. 

Tne  picture  I  remember  best  in  the 
Doria  galleries  is  one,  I  daresay,  you 
will  not  pay  much  attention  to— the 
Madonna  del  Morini,  hung  beside  a 
bed  in  a  little  room  at  an  angle  of 
the  galleries.  It  is  no  miracle  of  art, 
but  when  I  looked  up  at  it  I  almost 
started  with  surprise.  From  that 
square  of  canvas  beamed  upon  me 
the  beauty  of  a  fair  young  cousin  far 
away — the  same  full  round  face,  the 
same  braided  hair,  the  same  eyes  and 
mouth,  with  their  half  smile  subdued 
and  arch.  Had  she  sat  for  her  por- 
trait to  the  long-departed  painter,  the 
likeness  could  not  have  been  more 
living;  and  as  I  turned  from  the 
chamber  I  still  felt  the  smile,  the 
look,  the  unforgotten  aspect  or  my 
little  cousin.  In  the  adjacent  room  is 
a  beautiful  marble  of  three  boys  play- 
ing;  it  is  one  of  the  happiest  repre- 
sentations in  stone  of  pla^iul  life  and 
motion  I  ever  saw. 

The  Corsini  is  somewhat  like  the 
Doria.  Its  collection  is  laige  and  ex- 
cellent ;  but  still  it  has  no  work  that 
creates  an  impression  on  the  memoiy 
that  no  time  is  able  to  efface;  it 
can  boast  no  rival  to  the  Titians  of 
the  Borghese — to  the  Guidos  of  the 
Roepigliosi — the  Barberini  and  the 
Sciarra.  It  contains  one  very  valu- 
able production,  a  Crouching  Hare, 
by  Albrecht  Durer,  'the  evangelist  of 
art,'  and  an  exquisite  MuriUo,  a  Vir- 
gin and  ChUd.  There  is  an  inde- 
scribable charm,  a  richness  and  ful- 
ness in  Murillo's  colours  and  designs. 
The  Spanish  bloom  and  beauty  of  this 
mother  is  far,  I  daresay,  from  the 


loveliness  of  Galilean  Mary ;  but  still 
we  recognise  this  southern  Madonna 
as  no  unworthj[  type  of  the  woman- 
hood which  Christ's  birth  sanctified — 
as  no  unworthpr  representative  of  her 
who  was  *  highly  favoured  among 
women.'  Perhaps  some  may  think 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  Madonnas  of 
Murillo,  there  is  too  much  of  the  sun- 
warmed  slow  and  ripeness  of  *  full- 
breathed  Beauty,'  too  much  of  the  flash 
in  the  lar;ge  black  eyes ;  but  no,  they 
have  a  melting  tenderness— the  lustre 
in  them  is  the  liquid  light  of  Love's 
unshed  tear — the  whole  tace  and  form 
are  softened  and  subdued  into  repose 
by  the  look  and  attitude  of  reverent 
and  watchful  love— the  light  and 
peace  of  Heaven  aro  round  the  mother 
and  the  child.  Murillo  always  seems 
to  me  a  most  religious  painter ;  thero 
is  the  deep  religion  of  truth  and  ear- 
nestness about  all  he  has  done.  He 
does  not  seek  ideals :  you  do  not  find 
with  him  'the  sinful  Magdalenes  and 
rampant  fauns'  that  weai]y  you  in 
others — the  worn-out  classicauty,  or 
the  threadbare  subjects  from  the  Bible 
or  the  calendar.  He  paints  life :  he 
made  his  models  the  Spanish  peasant 
and  her  child— the  Spanish  muleteer 
— the  men  and  women  whom  he  saw 
around  him  in  their  cottages  or  under 
their  vine-leaves  .beneath  the  wester- 
ing sun ;  and  so  in  all  his  pictures  we 
recognise  life -reality,  simple  beauty 
depending  on  no  artifice,  aiming  at  no 
grand  id^  and  we  love  the  painter 
while  we  heartily  admiro  his  work. 

There  are  three  Ecce  Homos  here, 
which  I  compared.  Guido's  is  too 
heavenly,  too  rapt,  too  ideal,  in  fact ; 
there  is  too  little  in  it  of  *  the  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.' 
Carlo  Dolce's  is,  as  usual  with  that 
amiable  artist,  too  soft  and  weeping. 
Gueroino's  is  the  best  But  in  sudi 
subjects  the  best  must  fail  No  genius 
however  transcendent  can  conceive, 
no  hand  however  cunning  can  por- 
tray the  mysteiy  of  mysteries— the 
union  of  God  with  man— the  Divine 
manhood  in  a  world  of  sin.  Painters 
should  leave  this  awful  reality  alone ; 
it  transcends  all  their  ideals. 

In  the  Rospigliosi  the  only  thing 
you  will  care  to  look  at,  will,  I  pro- 
phesy, be  the  Aurora,  it  first  meets 
your  eye ;  and  after  you  have  scanned 
it,  you  will  have  no  great  inclination 
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to  examine  the  other  few  and  not  very 
interesting  pictures  in  the  two  acljoin- 
ing  rooms. 

It  is  painted  on  the  roof  of  the 
Casino.  like  all  other  roof  frescoes, 
its  effect  is  weakened  b^  its  position. 
I  have  an  unalterable  dislike  to  fres- 
coes on  roofs.  If  there  must  be  such, 
let  them  be  simple,  large,  and  with- 
out intricacy  of  figure  or  colouring. 
Nature  never  intended  us  to  stare  up 
by  the  hour  at  caudy  and  crowded 
forms  above  our  heads.  She  spreads 
there  the  clear  blue  of  the  wide 
heavens,  or  the  green  foliage  of  the 
forest  avenue  ;  beneath  our  feet,  or 
on  a  level  with  our  eyes,  is  the  dappled 
and  fforgeous  landscape.  Even  when 
the  heavens  do  assume  their  royal 
robes  of  crimson  and  purple  and 
golden,  these  are  spread  on  the  norizon, 
and  rarely  reach  the  zenith.  But  Art 
has  depaj1;ed  from  Natur^  and,  re- 
gardless of  her  example  ana  her  laws, 
arranges  her  richest  colours  and  rarest 
shows  where  an  eye  in  the  crown  of 
the  head  cotdd  alone  properly  appro- 
ciate  them.  If  you  wish  to  ei^joy  the 
Aurora  rightly,  go  and  sit  opposite  the 
the  mirror  which  reflects  it  perfectly 
on  a  level  with  your  eye,  and  brines 
out  its  beauties  in  a  way  tnat  no  neds- 
breaking  examination  of  the  roof  can 
da  And  to  look  at  it  is  a  great  en- 
joyment One  finds  some  famts  :  the 
action  of  the  horse*s  fore-legs  is  too 
uniform,  and  gives  them  a  clubbed 
and  clumsy  Iook  *  the  face  of  Aurora 
is  not  lovely,  ana  her  flowers  are  too 
pale  in  colour ;  Phoebus  has  a  rather 
feeble  expression  of  countenance,  not 
the  sunny  and  glorious  aspect  of  young 
Apollo  just  risen  from  his  Hesperian 
eouch — ^he  looks  anxious  about  his 
eager  steeds ;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  fault, 
and  such  faults  as  these  detract  but 
little  from  the  effect  of  the  picture  as 
a  whole.  It  brkhtens  and  gladdens 
the  whole  chamber— it  shines  with 
theglowand  freshness  of  morning  light 
—it  seems  bathed  in  the  radiance  of 
eternal  sunrise.  You  seem  to  feel  as 
you  look  at  it,  the  rush  and  bound  of 
the  dappled  charters— to  hear  their 
exultant  neigh ;  the  rolling  clouds  ap- 
pear to  dance  and  heave  beneath  the 

many  twinkling  feet'  of  the  rosy 
hours,  who  hand  in  hand  encircle  the 
chariot  of  the  god  of  day.  Below 
lies  the  sea,  dotted  with  white  sails. 


and  blue  with  the  vivid  azure  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  over  it  is  the 
solemn  hush,  the  cahn  light  and  the 
fleeting  shadows  which  you  may  have 
marked  on  the  waters  at  daybreak ; 
aloft  in  clear  relief  against  the  golden 
heaven,  heralded  by  Aurora  scatter- 
ing fresh  flowers,  over  clouds  of  purple 
and  amber,  rush  the  swift  steeds  and 
rolls  the  advancing  car,  while  round 
it  gather  the  lovely  maidenti  of  the 
morning  hoim^,  and  bright  above  them 
beam  thehyacinthine  locks  of  the  god 
of  Poesy  and  Light  Once  seen,  for 
ever  remembered,  the  Aurora  shines 
in  the  memory  like  a  fair  May  morn- 
ing that  happiness  has  enlightened 
and  association  endeared. 

Feb,  15.— To-day  to  the  Boi^hese 
Palace  to  examine  its  gallery  of  pio- 
turea  The  Borghese  is  one  of  the 
most  lordly  palaces,  and  its  collection, 
arranged  in  twelve  rooms  en  suite,  is 
one  of  the  very  richest  in  Rome.  Two 
visits  at  least  are  due  to  it  In  such  a 
large  gallery  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
a  clear  impression  in  one  day.  After 
a  single  inspection  in  any  assortment 
of  pictures  as  extensive  as  this,  the 
memory  is  apt  to  be  indistinct ;  after 
the  second  or  third,  the  great  stars 
assume  their  proper  place,  and  shine 
with  their  own  placid  light  for  ever 
lucent  and  sweet  to  us.  I  have  paid 
two  visits  to  this  palace,  and  had  I 
time  I  should  return  anain ;  but  I 
have  yet  much  to  see^d  the  hour  of 
my  departure  from  Kome  begins  to 
loom  solemnly  before  me.  The  flrst 
g-eat  pictiire  that  arrests  your  eye  is 
Kaphael's  Deposition,  No.  37,  in  the 
second  room.  This  work  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of 
it ;  the  composition  of  it  and  the 
colouring  are  very  noble.  The  lifeless 
head  of  Christ  hanging  down,  relaxed, 
impassive,  expressionless,  save  in  its 
imaging  majestic  calm  and  rest  from 
sorrow  and  travail ;  and  the  attitude 
and  aspect  of  the  man  who  holds  his 
shoulders  are  peculiarly  striking.  In 
coming  upon  such  a  picture  as  this, 
long  familiar  to  our  eyes  from  engrav- 
ing and  description,  one  has  an  odd 
feeling  of  recognition  and  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  which,  to  my  mind,  does 
not  weaken  but  strengthens  the  im- 
pression it  produces,  and  adds  a  new 
pleasure  to  the  contemplation  of  it 
It  is  like  meeting  at  lasta  long^)§^nt 
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relative  whom  voa  haye  never  eeeiL 
but  whom  you  have  heard  deecribea 
and  spoken  of,  whose  portrait  you 
have  cherished,  whose  features  you 
have  often  pictured  to  yourself. 

Near  this  is  a  Osdsar  Boigia  by 
EaphaeL  He  looks  a  hardened  black- 
guard ;  and  a  St  Stephen  by  Franda, 
the  minute  and  exquisite  execution  of 
which  is  perfectly  marvellous.  In  the 
next  room  is  a  Magdalene  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  with  wonderful  sad  eyes, 
most  beautiful  in  their  sadness,  and  a 
wistful  gazing  face.  What  rich  and 
mellow  colour  one  always  finds  in 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  Here,  too,  is  Cor- 
r^gio's  Danae,  said  to  be  a  magnifi- 
cent picture,  but  I  cannot  say  I  greatly 
admire  it  The  subject  is  one  of  those 
indecent  classical  ones  which  needed 
all  the  grace  and  witchery  of  Greek 
poetry  to  make  them  at  all  acceptable 
to  a  non-Pagan  understanding :  and 
such,  I  think,  should  be  avoidea  by  a 
Christian  painter.  They  teach  no 
lesson,  and  their  tendency  is  neither 
to  elevate  nor  to  refine.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  does  not  redeem 
it  from  the  faults  which  it  possesses 
in  its  very  nature.  The  flesh  tints 
and  the  figure  are  no  doubt  exceed- 
ingly well  painted,  but  this  fstct,  it 
appears  to  me,  does  not  raise  to  the 
rank  of  'a  very  fine  and  celebrated 

Sicture'  a  representation  of  a  rather 
eshy  female,  with  no  robe  d^  nuit  on, 
sprawling  on  a  bed  from  which  a 
small  boy  (personating  Cupid,  I  fancy) 
is  pulling  off  the  bed-clothes,  while  a 
yellow  cloud  that  looks  like  a  dingv 
curtain  is  descending  from  the  roof, 
under  which  disguise  we  are  to  con- 
clude is  concealed  the  Father  of  gods 
and  men,  the  Olvmpus-shaking  Zeus. 
I  don't  admire  the  JDanae  of  Correg- 
gio;  write  me  down  a  Goth,  if  you 
choose,  for  the  confession.  In  the 
fourth  room  is  a  glorious  Sybil  by 
Domenichino.  Contrast  it  with  the  in- 
sipid  flirt  called  the  Sybil  of  Guide 
Cagnacci,  which  hangs  close  hj,  and 
you  will  feel  what  a  triumph  is  this 
mipersonation  of  weird  and  splendid 
beauty.  One  oould  lookfor  hours  at  the 
more  than  mortal  lustre  and  gleam  of 
those  wonderful  eyes,  and  at  the  rich 
outlines  of  the  lovely  face  and  neck. 
This  room  contains  another  master- 
piece of  Domenichino,  the  Chase  of 
Diana,    The  choice  of  subject  affords 


opportunity  for  effective  groii|HDg  and 
animated  action,  and  the  artist  has 
put  forth  all  his  strength.  The  groups, 
the  centre  of  which  is  Uie  '  fair  silver- 
shafted  Queen  for  ever  chaste,*  are 
most  happily  combined  and  oon- 
trasted ;  the  arrested  life  and  action 
of  Uie  whole  are  most  vividly  de- 

Sicted.  How  the  girl,  sitting  half 
oating  in  the  stream,  smiles  at  you 
with  ludd  e^es !  the  arrows  are  still 
in  flight,  Diana  is  on  the  point  of 
spealong,  the  nymphs  are  bright  and 
eager  in  the  rivalry  and  excitement  of 
the  sport ;  all  are  living  here  on  the 
broaa  canvas,  a  company  and  a  scene 
transported  in  all  their  lue  and  beauty 
to  this  Roman  hall  firom  some  old 
Greek  valley  watered  by  its  'wizard 
stream.* 

I  never  saw  the  chubby  placid  sleep 
of  childhood  so  prettily  portrayed  as 
in  Sassoferrato's  copy  of  Titian's 
Three  Ages  of  Man,  ao.  13,  sixth 
room. 

In  the  tenth  room,  there  is  a  David 
by  Gioigione,  of  most  magnificent 
richness  of  colour  and  mellowness  of 
shade,-  but  the  stalwart  and  mailed 
warrior  is  the  very  reverse  of  the 
slayer  of  Goliah,  who  was  '  ruddy  and 
of  a  fair  countenance,*  and  who  point- 
edly declined  Kin|^  Saul's  offer  of  de- 
fensive and  offensive  armour.  On  the 
a4)acent  wall  is  the  great  allegorical 
picture  by  Titian  of  Sacred  and  Ph>- 
fane  Love.  On  the  edge  of  a  foun- 
tain, into  which  a  little  Cupid  is  pe^ 
ing,  two  females  are  seated.  One 
is  a  very  demure  and  rather  plain 
damsel,  in  a  white  ^wn  with  red 
sleeves,  and  with  a  pair  of  dirt^  and 
wrinkled  gloves  on;  this  uninviting 
creature  is  supposed  to  represent 
sacred  love.  Her  neighbour  is  a  very 
pretty  girl  with  a  loose  bit  of  red 
drapery  carelessly  thrown  over  her 
shoulder,  and  with  a  very  comely 
figure  very  freely  exposed ;  sne  is  pro- 
fane love.  The  meaning  of  the  foun- 
tain or  well  I  don't  exactly  fiithom, 
but  these  figures  tell  their  own  storv 
plainly  enough,  and,  plainest  of  all, 
prove  that  lltian  had  no  wish  to  dye 
the  palm  to  the  sacred  maiden,  out 
took  much  greater  pride  and  pleasure 
in  the  profeme  one.  It  is  a  most  un- 
fidr  allegory,  for  it  gives  no  one  who 
has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  any 
choice ;  you  muii  votaforpn^uiify  in 
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oppontton  to  iancttt^.  The  ooloaiiog 
18  partieiikrly  rich,  nill,  and  wano. 

Tnemiay,  letk-^To^j  ends  the 
CanuYal,  which  began  on  Saturday 
the  6th,  md,  except  on  Friday  and 
the  two  interrening  Sundays,  has  con- 
tinued with  amazing  vitality  ever 
since^  to  struggle  against  almost  un- 
interrupted rain,  mud,  slush,  and 
cokL  To-day,  however,  is  bright  and 
splendid.  At  first  I'  felt  disgusted 
wiUi  the  great  festival,  but  to-day  I 
experience  a  change  of  sentiment  on 
that  head,  and  mean  to  *  so  in '  for 
all  the  fun  that  is  to  be  had,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  to-morrow  I  shall  be  a 
convert  to  the  Carnival  I  have  a 
friend  who  is  going  with  me;  his 
spirit  is  kindred  to  mine ;  we  are  both 
determined  to  distinguish  ourselves, 
and  to  do  a  good  day's  work  upon  the 
far-fkmed  Roman  Corso.  Eoco  I  the 
hum  is  deepening  to  a  roar,  the  roll 
of  carriages  is  mceesant,  the  pelting 
has  beeun,  the  cries  of  '  Fieri  have 
reached  a  climax ;  let  us  be  out  and 
<^,  and  hurrah  for  the  roaring,  crowd- 
ed, mad  Corso! 

nth,— About  three  o'clock  the  day's 
fim  hepn;  at  two,  C.  and  1,  habited 
in  white  blouses  and  wire  masks  in 
addition  to  our  ordinary  costume,  is- 
sued forth.  I  still  feel  the  effects  of 
the  exercise  and  exdtement  that  en- 
sued. The  first  thing  we  had  to  do^ 
was  to  get  the  wide  pockets  of  our 
Uoasea  filled  with  'confetti,'  for 
which  we  pay  only,  about  half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  price  the  venders 
desoand ;  the  next  to  purchase,  also 
at  reducedrates,  a  parterreof  bouquets, 
then  to  dash  into  the  thnmg  and  whirl 
of  Uie  Corack  Order  and  regularity, 
a  metiiod  in  the  madness,  are  main- 
tainod  hy  the  military :  the  carriages 
stream  eeasekesly  up  and  down  in 
two  meetimg  lines;  the  pedestrians 
occupy  either  the  side-walks— for, 
woaderlhl  to  oekte  of  a  Roman  street, 
tiia  OosBO  has  a  side  walk*-~or  the 
centre^  between  the  two  processions 
ofvehicks*  From  pavement  to  house- 
top every  window  and  bal^onv  is 
crattmed;  stages  are  erected  along 
ih»  footway  wherever  it  is  practicaUe : 
th»*dooi»  of.  the  ^ps are  all  tnmea 
inti^tempofary  'loggie*  Ibrtheaccom- 
modation of #» crowd.  AbovetkeroU 
of  ike  carnages^  and  the  din  of  the 
popidaooiiBiepeipeluai  yelkof  *  Oon- 


fetti-e-e,'  and  *fiori,  fyore,  fi-or-ee' 
(flowers).  In  window,  balcony,  and 
carriage  are  many  ladies  in  costume  ; 
the  Roman  garb  seems  the  favourite — 
the  colours  crimson  and  white — the 
square  coiffure  folded  on  the  brow, 
and  falling  over  the  back  of  the  head. 
On  the  street  are  many  less  agreeable 
toilettes ;  a  good  many  are  masked 
and  decked  out  in  a  very  fanciful  and 
absurd  rather  than  elegant  fashion  ; 
almost  every  one  is  disguised  in  some 
way,  or  protected  by  some  means  or 
other  from  the  fury  of  confetti  and 
bououets.  A  wire  mask  to  protect 
the  face  and  eyes  is  almost  indispen- 
sable. To  a  looker-on  the  pelting 
appears  very  silly.  The  early  oays  of 
the  festival  I  looked  on  and  snemd  : 
I  am,  however,  wiser  now.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  amuse- 
ment matchless.  You  have  only  to 
join  in  it  to  feel  its  magical  attrac- 
tions. It  may  appear  supremely 
ludicrous  to  behola  stout  elderly 
Englishmen,  with  no  more  than  the 
usual  easy  gracefulness  of  their  nation, 
disporting  themselves  in  ffarments 
that  look  like  handsome  nignt-shirts, 
and  red  in  the  face  with  the  exertions 
andpcuns  of  peltiuj^  or  to  see  mammas 
of  families  rivallmg  their  youngest 
daughters  in  the  mischievous  pleasure 
of  hailing  down  the  material  of  war 
on  the  pas8ers4)y ;  but  join  the  revel- 
lers, and  you  foi^get  the  ludicrous  in 
the  intensely  enioyable.  How  delight- 
ful it  is  when  the  fat  dderly  An^ais 
comes  round  to  shower  ri/g^t  into  his 
pufiy  visage  a  storm  of  bonbons,  and 
to  see  him  start  and  wink  at  thehr 
smarting  nip ;  how  pleasant  to  toss 
the  prettiest  bouquet  mto  the  balcony 
of  yon  fair  daughter  of  the  Isles,  and 
see  her  pitch  to  you  in  return  her 
handsomest,  accompanied  with  a  smile 
and  a  nod  that  leave  none  of  the  stiff 
insular  frigidity  of  ordinary  life ;  how 
supremely  deli^tful  to  follow  the 
carriage  of  some  Inight  particular  star, 
and  exchange  bouquet  and  bonbrai, 
smile  and  gumoe,  and  cany  on  for  a 
while  the  merriest  flirtation. 

0.  and  I  agreed,  that  fiu*  as  we  had 
wandered,  and  much  as  we  had  seen, 
we  never  had  witnessed  such  a  Uaze 
of  beauty  as  on  the  Corso  yestoday. 
It  was  positively  daraling.  You 
looked  at  the  carriages,  and  after  your 
Boui  was  sick  with  seeia 
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Bonifications  of  loveliness  whirl  away 
from  your  sight,  you  sought  a  more 
stable  scene  m  the  balconies;  there 
you   were   routed   by  the   splendid 
glances  of  the  Roman  eves ;  you  scarce 
could  trust  yourself  to  look  long  on  the 
stately  forms,  and  to  meet  the  melting 
smiles ;  with  blinded  optic  you  sought 
the  level  street,  and  there  all  along 
the  course  of  it  was  a  row  of  such 
peasants    from    the    Campagna    as 
Raphael  or  Titian  might  have  taken 
for  the  models  of  Fomarinas  or  Bella 
Donnas.     There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  forsake  the  dangerous  contem- 
plation, to  abandon  one*s-self  to  mis- 
cellaneous impulses,  and  rush  into  the 
thickest  of  tne  pelting.     We  both 
discovered  very  soon    the  prettiest 
girl  on  the  whole  Corso  '—of  course 
each  vowing  his  allegiance  to  a  sepa- 
rate one.    U.'s  queen  of  beauty  was 
in  a  balcony,  and  he  with  untiring 
devotion  rettumed  to  it  about  every 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  standing  in 
front,  despite  the  rushing  crowd,  and 
the  endangering  carriages,  threw  up 
the  handsomest  bouquets  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on,  and  felt  himself 
supremely  blest  when  the  lady  threw 
him  something  in  return.    This,  what- 
ever it  was,  he  pressed  to  the  part  of 
the  wire  mask  opposite  his  mouth, 
waved  his  arms  in  impassioned  gesti- 
culation, and  retired  tul  the  next  time. 
I  was  less  fortunate.    I  saw  a  divine 
face  glide  past  me  in  a  carriage,  and  I 
wildly  threw  a  bouquet ;  to  my  delight 
the  fair  one,  and  '  she  was  fairer  than 
the  evenine  air  clad  in  the  beauty  of 
a thousandstars,'  looked  back,  tnrew 
me  a  bouquet  in  return.    It  fell  short, 
and  a  dirty  gamin  pounced  upon  it ; 
seeing  which,  she  again  threw  a  pretty 
little  packet  of  bonbons.     I  caught 
them ;  like  0.,  pressed  them  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  lips,  and  made 
my  most  admiringly  grateful  obeisance. 
I  knew  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
her  carriage  must  by-and-bye  return 
in  the  opposite  direction  :  so  I  bought 
a    lovely    bouquet    with    delicious 
camelias   in   it,    and   watched   and 
waited.  Something  occurred  to  attract 
my  attention,  and  I  was  busy  with 
tms,  when   suddenly  C.  cried  out, 
*  Here's  your  beauty.'      I   turned 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  fair  face,  and 
threwmy  beautiful  bouquet    £heu! 
it  wasn't  she  at  alL    0.  had  made  an 


egregious  blunder,  and  worst  of  all, 
my  gift  alighted  on  the  lap  of  a  lady 
of  a  *  certain  age,  which  means  cer- 
tainly aged,'  ana  not  even  on  that  of 
the  Bella  Donna  whom  we  honoured 
so  far  as  to  mistake  her  for  my  sweet 
incognita,  whom  I  never  beheld  again. 
It  was  provoking,  but  I  consoled  my- 
self by  assiduous  attentions  in  the 
intervals  of  promiscuous  pelting,  to  a 
very  nicely  filled  balcony,  with  a 
damsel,  in  which  I  exchajiged  a  fa- 
bulous number  of  bouquets.  At  last 
she  threw  me  one  about  the  size  of 
a  large  cabbage,  and  then,  in  amends 
for  such  an  ungraceful  (Bering,  a  very 
natty  little  l^nbon  holder,  in  the 
si  tape  of  a  red  Turkish  fez,  wMch  I 
tiea  in  my  cap,  and  so  wore  the  rest 
of  the  day.  As  to  an  on-looker,  the 
Carnival  seems  silly  and  poor  fun,  so 
it  must  also  to  one  who  merely  reads 
about  it.  The  meaning  of  a  smile, 
the  whisper  of  a  jest,  the  aim  of  a 
handful  of  confetti,  the  air  with  which 
a  bouquet  is  thrown  or  caught,  these 
things  which  give  the  days  amuse- 
ment its  zest  and  life,  cannot  be  trans- 
ferred to  paper. 

At  five  o'clock  there  is  a  roar 
of  cannon.  Shortly  after,  soldiers 
wheel  out  from  their  quarters  and 
spread  themselves  along  the  street 
fiy-and-bye  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
comes  at  a  smart  trot  down  the  street 
from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia ;  there  they  turn, 
and  presently  come  back  at  a  gallop 
clearing  the  course.  The  soldiers  are 
now  regularly  posted  along  the  whole 
way,  and  hard  work  they  have  to 
keep  the  volatile  Italians  from  stray- 
ing up  and  down,  wherever  they 
list  Another  cannon,  and  then  a  cry 
of '  Cavalli,  Cavalli !'  It  is  the  horse- 
race ;  the  crowning  event  of  the  day. 
Down  like  a  tempest— their  heads  up 
and  nostrils  quivering— their  hoofe 
striking  fire  at  every  bound— come  the 
horses,  maddened  and  spurred  on  their 
riderless  course  by  small  balls  full  of 
spikes,  which  are  fastened  round  their 
necks,  and  are  jerked  wildly  about  as 
they  gallop  on.  On  they  come  like  wild 
steeds  of  the  desert ;  they  pass  in  a 
whirlwind;  their  gaudy  decorations 
flash  on  your  eyes  and  vanish ;  *the 
dense  dark  mob  closes  on  their  stony 
track,  and  the  boom  of  a  cannon  from 
the  Piazza  di  Venezia  announces,  ere 
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a  minute  has  elapeed,  tliat  the  laee  is 
over. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  Camiyal  the 
taper-lighting  follows  the  race :  on 
ordinary  days  the  race  concludes  the 
day's  diversion.  As  the  tapers  could 
make  no  show  till  dusk,  C.  and  I  re- 
tired to  the  Caff(^  Nuovo  to  reinvigor- 
ate  exhausted  nature  with  a  draught 
of  beer.  The  Roman  beer,  though 
rather  tart,  is  very  good,  and  the  taste 
for  it  grows  upon  one,  even  though 
it  may  not  be  much  liked  at  first. 
You  get  it  at  about  foiupence  per 
quart  After  a  rest  here  we  saUied 
iorth  again  tmder  the  clear  sky  of 
evening.  I  shall  never  forget  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  the  scene  we  then 
witnessed.  Above,  the  heaven  was 
calm  and  blue,  and  as  clear  as  crystal 
— *  the  stars  were  in  the  quiet  skies  '-- 
shining  with  a  lucid  and  brilliant 
light  There  was  no  smoke  to  dim — 
no  mist — no  wind.  The  street  along 
its  entire  length  was  resplendent  with 
light  Every  balcony,  window,  and 
door  shone  with  lamns  and  candles ; 
and  high  in  the  air,  liKe  pale  stars  in 
the  clear  twilight,  floated  lambent 
flames — little  torches  fastened  to  long 
poles  and  held  aloft.  Below,  went 
waving  to  and  fro  a  multitude  of  tiny 
fires,  the  tapers  borne  by  the  occu- 
pants of  the  carriages,  now  readmitted 
after  the  horse-race.  The  scene  was 
magical  We  had  left  the  Corso  in 
the  dull  afternoon  light  emptied  of 
carriages,  with  most  of  its  balconies 
deserted,  and  a  general  air  of  seediness 
over  it  all  Returning  in  half-an-hour 
we  could  have  fancied  ourselves  as- 
sisting at  some  Chinese  feast  of 
lanterns,  so  varied,  countless,  and 
brilliant  were  the  lights ;  but  never 
could  the  Flowery  I^nd  display  the 
other  rare  and  rich  beauties  of  the 
dazzling  scene.  All  the  balconies 
again  were  crowded,  and  far  and  wide 
as  you  scanned  the  tall  house-fronts, 
you  saw  the  gleam  of  the  lights  fall  on 
the  crimson  and  white  of  the  Roman 
dresses,  flash  on  jewels  set  in  gold, 
and  on  the  brighter  lustre  of  the 
swarthy  diamond's  blaze,'  and  bright- 
en round  the  glorious  forms  and  fea- 
tures of  the  *  young  Persephones.'  the 
stately  Romans  with  their  coal-olack 
hair,  and  their  cheeks  of  olive  and  rose. 
Then  up  and  down  the  centre  of  the 
street  came  and  went  troops  of  car- 


riages, each  with  its  dump  of  tapers, 
its  crest  of  light.  These  were  gene- 
rally in  the  hands  of  the  ladies  ;  the 
gentlemen  guarded  them  against  ex- 
tinction. Some  of  the  fair  taper- 
holders  were  costumed :  others  in 
pure  white  stood  up  in  groups  of 
three,  gracefully  supporting  each  other, 
and  holding  their  tapers  high  above 
their  headfiL  The  attitude  with  the 
outstretched  arm  was  faultless,  and 
the  light  streamed  down  on  their  up- 
turned faces,  and  erect  white-robed 
figures,  with  delicious  efiects  of  bright- 
ness and  shadow  that  were  perfectly 
bewitching.  They  looked,  as  I  told 
one  group,  like  old  Rome's  vestals 
guarding  tne  sacred  fire. 

But  all  this  statuesque  loveliness 
did  not  prevent  the  pedestrians  from 
performing  their  part  of  tiying  to  put 
out  the  lights,  either  by  blowing,  flap- 
ping with  a  handkerchief^  or  throwing 
Douquets.  0.  and  I  performed  endless 
feats  in  the  way  of  climbing  up  the 
backs,  and  scaling  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  *fire,'  the  steps  of  car- 
riages :  and  we  agreed  that  this  was 
of  the  whole  dAj,  *  the  maddest,  mer- 
riest '  portion.  We  had  no  end  of  fan 
—'chaffing '  and  joking  with  the  taper- 
bearers,  and  often  being  routed  by 
the  prowess  of  fair  vestals,  who  by  no 
means  left  the  task  of  defence  to  their 
natural  defenders.  I  had  a  prolonged 
engagement  with  two  ladies,  who  re- 
pulsed me  ignominiously  with  laugh 
and  taunt  from  steps  and  back  and 
front,  and  all  accessible  and  inaccessible 
parts  of  their  carriage ;  and  at  last  I 
had  to  capitulate  after  being  uncapped 
and  de-pocket-handkerchiefed,  ana  was 
forced  numbly  to  sue  for  the  restora- 
tion of  my  property.  The  pocket- 
handkerchief  was  the  great  instrument 
of  warfare.  Whenever  one  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  a  taper,  the  shout 
was  raised  of  *  senza  moccolo'  (without 
a  taper,  oh),  and  the  Corso  from  stem 
to  stern  echoed  with  this  hoarse  roar. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  un- 
interrupted exertion  and  unequalled 
fun,  we  retired  to  dinner.  After 
dinner  we  dressed  in  mask  and  domino, 
and  went  to  the  Bal  Masque  in  the 
Teatro  Apollo ;  but  we  had  worked 
too  hard,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  too 
much  during  the  day,  so  now  we 
were  fastidious,  and  voted  the  ball 
'  slow,'  and  finally  went  home  to  bed, 
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sillily  *doii6  np.'  The  Patarinaof 
the  Cai)itol,  which  nam  only  once  a 
year,  rings  out  the  Uamiyal,  and 
rings  in  Lent,  and  so  the  revels  end. 
Murray  incorrectly  states,  that  the 
great  bell  announces  the  beginning  of 
Uie  CamivaL  It  does  not  The  <»ily 
other  occasion  on  which  its  great 
voice  is  hard,  is  when  a  Pope  dies. 
Ab  I  said  before,  I  daresay  any  one 
reading  this*- if  any  one  ever  shall 
chance  to  read  it— will  fail  to  see  in 
the  Carnival  the  elements  of  much 
amusement,  and  will  probably  think  it 
must  be  rude  and  coarse.  In  our 
countrv  it  would  be  so.  There  the 
lower  half  of  the  population  would  be 
<!h-unk,  the  upper  half  surlily  standing 
on  its  dignity,  and  both  equally 
clumsy  and  triste.  Here  where  drunk- 
enness is  unknown — where  all  have 
ike  manners  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
where  the  festival  is  a  time-honoured 
and  church-sanctioned  institution,  and 
where  the  broadest  farce  and  roughest 
play  have  the  gracefulness  and  sparkle 
of  the  SouUi, — the  revels  of  the  Car- 
nival are  neither  rude  nor  coarse. 

U  any  one  is  boisterous  or  disagree- 
able, he  is  idmost  sure  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman. The  Italians  complain  that 
the  Carnival  is  losing  its  witty, 
graceful,  national  character,  from  the 
active  ynrt  the  foreigners  take  in  it 
Some  Englishmen,  for  instance,  on 
one  occasion,  went  out  in  a  carriaffe 
and  threw  confetti  about  with  shovek, 
till  the  police  had  to  interfere.  The 
foreign^  too,  have  introduced  an 
amount  or  violent  pelting  ofifensive  to 
the  Italians ;  and  the  mode  of  putting 
out  the  tapers  which  alone  is  proper, 
is  by  blowing— the  flapping  them  out, 
whim  is  now  almost  universal,  is  also 
a  corruption.  To  us  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  one  or  two  white-gloved 
policemen  rule  Uie  largest  crowd,  the 
droves  of  French  horse  and  foot  in 
evecy  comer  were  an  unpleasant  siffht, 
—incongruous  during  a  festival ;  like 
the  sk^ton  the  lOTptians  used  to 
have  on  the  aide-taole  at  a  dinner 
party. 

Feb.  17.  Ash'WedneBday.'-BTetik' 
fasted  early,  and  went  over  in  full 
drets  about  9.30  to  the  Sistine  ChapeL 
Had  to  stand  in  a  box  f  uU  of  specta- 
tors ;  there  was,  I  think,  but  one  wor- 
shipper, and  the  poor  man  had  a  hard 
time  of  it,  trying  to  kneelamong  all  our 


hats  and  boots  in  the  crowd.  At  10.30 
the  service  be^an,  and  lasted  till  past 
twelve,  by  which  time  I  was  heartily 
sick  of  it  After  yesterday^s  exploits, 
a  three  hours'  stand  in  a  crowd^  box, 
even  in  the  Sistine,  is  a  great  weariness 
to  the  flesh,  and  by  no  means  a  cordial 
to  the  spirit 

The  Pope  and  all  the  cardinals,  and 
a  host  of  military  and  great  people 
were  present,— among  others,  that  old 
baggage,  Christina  of  Spain.  She  had 
been  very  active  in  the  Corso,  and  now 
was  most  devout  in  the  cha^L 

The  Pope  assisted  at  the  Hiffh  Mass, 
and  a  terrific  time  he  and  his  brethren 
took  to  it  Again  and  again,  when  I 
thought  all  was  over,  he  seemed  iust 
to  b^;in  again.  I  aon*t  know  how 
often  he  inarched  from  the  throne 
to  the  altar— from  the  altar  to  the 
throne— nor  how  many  times  that 
mitre  of  his  was  taken  off  and  stuck 
on.  He  didn't  spit  so  much  as  usual ; 
but  once  when  the  affair  seemed  reaUy 
about  to  dose,  instead  of  quitting  the 
throne  en  route  for  the  door  as  I 
thought  he  was  soing  to  do^  he  merely 
refreshed  himself  bv  a  copious  expec- 
toration and  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably in  his  seat  *  The  loneest  lane  has 
a  tumine,'  however,  and  despite  High 
Mass  and  a  Latin  sermon,  which  we 
heretical  auditors  had  by  no  means 
bargained  for,  the  service  at  last  was 
ended.  Some  parts  were  fine /fp^ctoc^ 
but  the  music  was  poor,  andthegene* 
ral  effect  absurd. 

At  an  early  part  of  the  play  the 
cardinals  stepped  down  from  their 
seats— their  long  violet  robes  were  un- 
wound and  spread  out  behind  them ; 
and  then  the  goigeous  procession 
swept  with  solemn  step  and  flowing 
trains  up  the  floor  or  the  Sistine, 
wheeled  round  to  the  Pope's  throne, 
did  obeisance  there,  and  retired  again. 
Previous  to  the  ash-sprinkling  the  car- 
dinals changed  their  robes,  tiJdng  off 
their  violet  gowns  and  ermine  tippets, 
and  donning  stoles  stiff  with  gokl  em- 
broidery. It  was  great  frm  to  see  the 
fat  old  fellows  wrestling  into  their 
new  apparel^  struggling  with  intri- 
cate sleeves  till  they  were  red  in  the 
face,  and  fumbling  nervously  with  in- 
convenient strings.  Then  out  wheeled 
the  troc^  once  more  in  a  slow  and 
stately  semidrole,  facing  round  to  the 
Pope's  thrcme.    £ach  in  his  turn  ad- 
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Tanoedup  the  steps,  knelt  and  received 
the  sacred  blessing  and  the  imposition 
of  the  ashes.  These  were  placed  on  a 
platter,  and  the  Pope  took  up  a  little 
in  his  fingers  and  rubbed  it  on  the 
shaven  crown  like  an  ointment  After 
the  cardinals  came  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  military,  and  the  corps^plo- 
matique,  at  least  such  of  them  as  chose. 
With  civilians  the  holy  father  rubbed 
the  ashes  on  any  bald  or  bare  part  of 
the  head  that  came  readily  to  hand.  It 
was  a  long  and  monotonous  spectacle. 
Thecardinals  kissed  theoldgentleman's 
hand,  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
his  knee,  and  those  lower  still  and 
some  of  the  civilians  saluted  his  foot 

I  couldn't  help  laughins^  at  the 
thought  of  the  universal  head- washing 
that  would  ensue  when  these  worthies 
got  home.  One  old  cardinal  looked  as 
if  he  really  believed  that  a  great  truth 
had  been  symbolized  in  the  act  in 
which  he  had  taken  part ;  the  rest  for 
the  most  part  seemed  utterly  apa- 
thetic— one  I  saw  ginning  ere  he 
rained  his  seat  What  must  clever 
fellows  like  Antonelli  or  Wiseman 
think  in  their  hearts  of  such  a  parade 
of  tomfoolery  as  this  ? 

I  was  totalty  disappointed  with  the 
Sistine.  A  dingier  or  more  faded 
oblong  hall  I  never  saw.  As  for  the 
*  Last  Judgment'  I  could  hardly  see 
it  It  is  so  dim  with  dirt  and  smoke, 
and  the  colouring  has  become  so  ut- 
terly dead,  that  the  light  one  has  from 
the  windows  is  quite  inadequate  for 
its  inspection.  What  I  did  see  of  it 
disappointed  me.  The  whole  idea  of 
the  work  appears  to  me  to  appeal  so 
entirely  to  the  sentiments  of  mere 
physical  terror  and  melodramatic  sub- 
limity, which  are  conjured  up  in  the 
vulgar  mind  by  the  notions  of  judg- 
ment and  hell,  that  I  cannot  call  it 
really  sublime.  The  figure  of  Christ 
I  cannot  r^ard  as  dignified  or  grand : 
it  is  a  Jove  rather  than  a  Christ  The 
picture  may  contain  all  that  its  critics 
aay  it  contains  of  glorious  groupings, 
and  of  wonderful  representation  of  the 
human  form  and  the  human  passions  : 
but  surely  the  subject  ought  to  have 
suggested  to  a  master  mind  something 
higher,  more  allied  to  the  true  sublime, 
thfui  an  anatomical  exhibition,  or  a 
display  of  the  wild  and  despairing 
passions  of  mankind.  However,  I 
speak  from  very  impeded  and  imper- 
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feet  observation;  and  I  daresay  aU 
wise  men  and  accomplished  critics 
would  consider  me,  if  they  heard  me, 
*a  patched  fool,'  so  I  had  better  leave 
Michael  Angelo.alone  in  the  serene  en- 
joyment of  his  gigantic  fame. 

The  next  church  I  visited  was  a  very 
difi*erent  one,  that  of  San  Giuseppe 
which  stands  over  the  Mamertine 
Prisons.  It  is  noted  as  possessing  a 
Nativity,  the  first  work  Carlo  Maratta 
publicly  exhibited.  From  the  church 
you  descend  to  the  prisons,  for  there 
are  two ;  an  upper  and  a  lower,  deep 
and  massy,  built  by  Ancus  Martins 
some  2400  years  ago  or  more.  These 
are  horrible  dungeons,  dark  and  stink- 
ing. Dark  scenes  too  they  have  wit- 
nessed. The  lower  one  was  the  con- 
demned cell  Here  the  gallant  Jugur- 
tha  was  starved  to  death ;  here  were 
strangled  the  conspirators  of  Catiline. 
Here,  if  we  do  not  disbelieve  the  tra^ 
dition  of  the  Church,  St  Peter  lay  in 
irons :  here  St  Paul  wrote  to  Timothy 
his  *  beloved  son,'  adding  to  his  let- 
ter that  pathetic  ii^junction:  *The 
cloak  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carijus 
bring  with  thee.*  Poor  old  Paul,  with 
what  a  shaking  chill  old  hand  you  in- 
dited that,  or  with  what  a  weanr  sad 
old  voice  vou  dictated  it  in  that  black 
hole,  while  you  lay  waiting  for  the 
hour  when  you  were  to  be  offered  up 
and  received  into  everlasting  habiti^ 
tions.  The  cmtode  shows  you  the  pil- 
lar to  which  Peter  was  chained,  and 
the  well  that  sprang  through  the 
fioor  in  order  that  he  might  Siristen 
his  jailers.  The  well  was  there,  how- 
ever, long  before,  and  even  had  it  not 
been  there,  this  sudden  emergence  of  it 
would  surely  have  been  a  very  useless 
miracle;  for  if  the  jailers  wished  to  be 
christened— and  the  rite  was  wasted 
on  them  if  they  didn't— nothing  was 
easier  for  them  than  to  bring  with  them 
when  they  came  to  the  cnristening  a 
small  jug;  can,  or  other  vessel  full  of 
water.  I  tasted  the  water  and  found 
it  good.  On  the  side  of  the  staircase, 
as  you  descend  from  the  one  den  to 
the  other,  you  are  shown  a  profile 
marked  in  the  rock.  It  is  Peter  s,  and 
if  like  him,  he  must  have  been  very 
ugly.  He  was  probably  grumbling  at 
being  put  down  so  low,  and  the  jader. 
one  or  those  subsequently  admitted 
to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  let  us 
hope,  gave  the  apostlft^a  ^ij^^  J;he 
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ear,  which  knocked  his  head  ag^unst 
the  walL  That  Peter  was  admonished 
by  this  cuff,  and  agreed  to  waive  fur- 
ther opposition  to  the  descent,  may  be 
inferrea  from  the  evidences  still  exist- 
in|^,  such  as  the  pillar  and  the  foun- 
tarn,  of  his  subsequent  residence  below ; 
but  that  he  was  an  unusually  hard- 
headed  individual  is  indis{)utably  es- 
tablished, by  the  fact  of  his  cranium 
having  impressed  the  solid  stone  with 
*a  softened  image  of  its  noble  self,*  still 
visible  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
ISOOvears. 

Feb,  20.  -To  the  Palazzo  Sciarra. 
The  gallery  is  small,  but  choice,  the 
eems  of  the  collection  are,  Baphaers 
Violinist :  Titian's  Bella  Donna  :  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci*s  Vanity  and  Moaesty  ; 
and  Guido's  Magdalene.  The  Viohn- 
ist  is  supposed  to  be  the  portrait  of 
Raphael  himself.  The  face  is  beauti- 
ful, sensitive,  almost  feminine  ;  the 
drapery  soft  and  quiet.  In  the  Van- 
ity and  Modesty,  you  will  admire 
the  ripe  and  genial  colouring,  which  is 
nowhere  finer  than  in  the  nch  (deam 
of  the  former's  glorious  hair.  There 
seems  to  be  a  want  of  relation  be- 
tween the  en)ressionsof  thetwo  faces, 
of  which  Modesty's  is  by  far  the 
sweetest  I  object,  however,  to  her 
style  of  expression,  look,  and  garb.  It 
is  plain  that  Leonardo  had  no  notion 
of  any  modesty  other  than  conventual : 
this  woman  is  a  hooded  nun  ;  her  mo- 
desty is  that  which  is  nursed  in  the 
doister,  and  guarded  in  the  cell ;  not 
the  self-regulating  vii*tue  of  a  pure, 
free,  strong  nature.  The  Bella  Donna 
is  a  handsome  woman  with  a  splen- 
did neck,  who  is  fully  conscious 
of  her  handsomeness.  The  portrait 
is  rich  with  Titian's  noblest  colour- 
ing. The  Magdalene  is  the  best  Ma^- 
ddene  I  have  seen.  The  beauty  is 
less  warm  and  vivid  than  in  the  Mag- 
dalene of  Raphael,  Correggio,  or  Mu- 
rillo  ;  it  is  mournful,  like  that  of  a 
lily  against  which  all  ni^ht  a  heavy 
breeze  has  borne  the  dnpping  rain. 
The  attitude  is  appropriate — self- 
forgetfuL  sorrowful,  yet  looking  up- 
ward, la  the  expression  blend  re- 
pentance, grief,  love,  hope,  all  tenderly 
and  gentljT  minglea.  There  is  close 
by  a  very  inferior  duplicate,  without 
the  cross,  and  without  the  roots,  from 
which  this  picture  takes  its  name  of 
La  MaddaleTia  deUe  radice.     I  was 


under  the  impression  that  the  picture 
often  spoken  of,  and  quoted,  £t  in 
Arcadia  ijgo.'  was  by  Poussin.  In 
this  callery,  however,  I  found  a  small 
one  by  Schidone,  with  the  same  le- 
gend. Was  I  wrong,  or  are  there  two 
similar  pictures!  The  idea  is  strik- 
ing ;  but  in  Schidone's  the  execution 
is  indifferent  Amid  an  Arcadian 
landscape,  two  shepherd  lads  strolling 
on,  have  come  upon  a  mossy  old  toml> 
stone.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a  skuU,  and 
on  the  side  of  it  the  inscription,  *  £t 
in  Arcadia  ijgo ;'  the  two  boys  gaze 
arrested  ;  the  sunshine  has  grown 
somewhat  dimmer  to  them.  There  is 
an  admired  St.  Sebastian  here  ;  but  I 
am  sick  of  St  Sebastians.  He  is  al- 
ways standing  with  such  a  bland 
celestial  aspect,  and  bound  so  tenderly 
to  his  post,  and  with  the  arrows  in- 
serted so  gingerly,  as  if  they  had  been 
put  in  without  msturbing  a  nerve,  or 
irritating  one  of  the  muscles  imder 
his  saintly  skin,  that  really  I  weary^  of 
the  excellent  young  man,  and  wish 
the  old  painters  had  had  more  taste 
and  less  religion  of  a  certain  sort 

After  leaving  the  Sciarra,  I  went 
to  the  picture-gallery  of  the  Vatican. 
The  pictures  are  few;  arranged  in 
four  rooms— but  these  four  form  the 
presence  chambers  and  sanctuary  of 
art ;  all  the  other  galleries  of  Rome 
are  but  its  vestibules.  I  had  expected 
much,  and  I  found  all  that  1  had 
looked  for.  I  came  away  contented. 
The  first  visit  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Vatican  is  an  era  in  one's  life.  No 
after  visit  to  it,  nor  to  any  other  home 
of  beauty,  will  so  astonish  and  de- 
light ;  you  will  never,  with  the  same 
enthusiasm,  tread  any  other  hall  of 

Eaintings.  No  other  single  collection 
as  so  much  that  is  sublime,  beauti- 
ful, rare  as  this.  The  'Adytum'  of 
this  temple,  is  of  course  the  apartment 
which  contains  the  three  incomparable 
pictures— two  by  Raphael,  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  the  Madonna  da  Fo- 
ligno  ;  and  one  by  Domenichino,  the 
Communion  of  St  Jerome.  The 
Transfiguration  is  called  the  first,  and 
the  Communion  the  second  picture  in 
the  world.  Not  having  seen  all  the 
pictures  in  the  world,  x  cannot  assert 
this  for  myself ;  but  sure  I  am,  that 
of  all  the  pictures  I  have  ever  beheld, 
they  are  the  sublimest,  and  that  the 
work  of  mortal  hand  which  can  edipee 
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them,  mnst  be  marvellous  indeed.  I 
made  some  notes  about  them  as  I  sat 
and  looked,  but  they  are  of  no  use. 
To  me  the  three  are  imfoi^getablcL 
and  no  description  I  could  essay,  could 

S've  a  faint  conception  of  theuL  In 
e  three  other  rooms  are  many  noble 
Productions,  including  two  or  three 
luriUos  lately  presented  to  the  Pope 
by  the  Queen  or  Spain. 

There  is  a  beautiful  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Sassoferrato ;  the  mother's 
pure  delight  in  the  baby,  that  is  all  in 
all  to  her,  and  his  sweet  repose  on 
her  breast,  are  more  expressive  of 
the  sentiment  of  maternity,  and  of 
confidence,  than  I  have  ^et  found 
any  representation  of  this  subject 
to  DO. 

The  Martrydom  of  St  Erasmus,  by 
Nicola  Poussin,  is  a  horrible  picture. 
What  earthly  end  is  gained  by  such 
terribly  nauseous  delineations )  Cor- 
r^ggio's  Christ  sitting  on  the  Iris,  is 
only  a  new  proof  of  tne  impossibility 
of  attaining  even  the  outlines  of  per- 
fection in  representations  of  the  oon 
of  Grod.  Kaphael's  Christ  in  the 
Transfiguration,  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  true  ideal,  or  rather  to  our 
weak  conceptions  of  the  perfect  re- 
ality. After  a  long  visit  I  came  awav. 
I  must  go  back  agam  to  see  the  match- 
less three.  I  could  fancy  a  pilgrim  of 
the  Beautiful  crossing  land  and  sea,  and 
journeying  from  afar  to  Rome,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  see  the  godlike 
face  or  Christ,  as  He  was  '  transfigured 
before  them.* — to  look  at  the  oenign 
Madonna,  the  innocent  cherub,  the 
worn  and  haggard  Baptist^  or  to  join 
the  communion  of  the  expinng  Jerome. 
Well,  to  have  seen  them  is  some- 
thing ;  the  mind  finds  a  new  realm  in 
them. 

Feb.  21.— A  Sunday  of  loveliest 
sunshine.  In  the  afternoon,  I,  with 
three  other  friends,  started  for  a  last 
wander  through  the  ruins.  We  wished 
to  see  them  once  more  under  this  radi- 
ant Hght,  and  with  a  Sabbath  air  of 
beauty  and  peace  aroimd  them ;  we 
wish^  to  have  a  auiet  saunter  through 
the  scenes  we  had  learned  to  love,  and 
to  listen  to  some  brief  sermons,  such 
as  it  might  never  be  our  lot  to  hear 
again,  from  the  stones  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  of  t^e  palace  of  the  Csesars.  First 
we  went  to  the  Coliseum.  The  custode 
unlodced  the  staircase  door  for  us, 


and  we  ascended  to  the  top  :  then  de- 
scending halfway,  we  walkea  all  round 
the  immense  circus  till  we  reached 
the  stairs  a^in.  The  wallflower  was 
blooming  caily  among  the  shattered 
arches,  and  the  rank  grass  and  wild 
flowers  mantled  the  hoary  decay 
wherever  they  could  find  room  and 
soil  to  grow.  Below,  some  devotees 
were  kneeling  and  kissing  crosses,  and 
pattering  prayer  after  the  fashion  of 
their  class.  Over  all  was  great  still- 
ness and  solitude.  Bathed  in  the 
golden  sunlight,  the  giant  seemed  to 
ueep  an  eternal  sleep. 

Alter  seeing  the  Coliseum,  and  the 
adjacent  arches,  and  Meta  Sudans, 
we  visited  the  remains  at  the  Ponte 
Botto,  Kienzi's  house,  &c.,  and  went 
by  the  Circus  Maximus,  part  of  the 
area  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a 
gaswork  to  the  palace.  Tne  arches 
beside  the  Coliseum  are  those  of  l^tus 
and  Constantino.  The  former  is  of 
white  marble^  well  preserved,  and  is 
very  interestmg,  as  containing  the 
only  authentic  representation  of  the 
great  seven-branched  golden  candle- 
stick, carried  in  Titus'  triumph  as  one 
of  tne  spoils  of  Jerusalem.  In  the 
26th  chapter  of  Exodus,  you  will  find 
the  directions  according  to  which 
Bezaleel  made  the  original,  and  with 
these  this  bas-relief  on  the  arch  ex- 
actly tallies. 

Tne  Meta  Sudans  was  a  fountain  in 
a  large  basin,  supposed  to  be  of  old 
connected  with  the  ablutions  of  the 
gladiators.  Nothing  but  bare  bricks 
remain  now.  Formerly  it  was  coated  - 
with  marble  ;  and  the  water  gushing 
from  the  summit  flowed  softly  down 
the  smooth  sides  of  the  cone,  covering 
it  all  over  with  a  silver  veil  It  must 
have  been  very  beautiful;  a  clever 
Pope  might  even  at  this  day,  I  dare- 
say, get  some  one  to  restore  it  Spring 
is  b^inning  to  show  her  quiet  foo^ 
prints  among  the  palace  ruins.  The 
Duds  are  beginning  to  appear  on  the 
peach  trees  ;  the  gnaa  is  getting 
greener ;  the  cabbase  is  looking  up, 
and  the  general  garden  looks  promis- 
ing. Is  it  not  dreadful  to  talk  of  cab- 
bies in  such  a  place  1  Not  so  bad, 
perhaps,  as  the  first  demand  of  one  of 
our  party  on  entering,  in  brief  em- 
phatic Italian—*  Avete  birra  ? '  Have 
you  beer  ?  I  am  parched  with  thirst ; 
can  I  be  refreshed  witb  b^cJ^iNo ; 
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and  the  answer  made  ub,  I  fear,  sneer- 
ing and  apathetic  within  these  solemn 
precincts,  for  the  day  was  hot,  and 
thirst  was  trying ;  and  when  a  mean 
want  such  as  that  of  beer,  afflicts  you, 
you  cannot  feel  free  enough  to  oflfer 
the  Past  your  sympathy. 

We  then  went  to  the  Church  of  St. 
John  and  St  Paul,  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  yivarium,  or  den  of  the 
wild  beasts,  where  they  were  kept 
previous  to  the  shows  of  the  arena. 
Here  C.  had  his  pocket  picked  of  his 

Sold  watch  and  chain  amid  a  crowd  of 
evotees.  We  felt  it  a  new  illustra- 
tion of  *the  nearer  the  Church,  the 
fartherfrom  grace,*  and  regretted  much 
we  had  not  been  content  with  the 
matutinal  services  at  which  we  had 
been  present,  in  jDlace  of  going  to 
Papal  vespers.  On  mentioning  at 
dinner  to  a  French  gentleman  the 
steps  we  had  taken,  to  set  the  police 
on  its  track,  and  to  recover  the  watch, 
he  said,—*  Ah  !  you  have  taken  the 
wrong  course ;  you  should  have  said 
to  the  police,  I  have  lost  an  article 
worth  £20 ;  here  is  jC  10  to  you ;  get 
me  the  watch ;  you  would  have  had 
it  in  three  days.'  He  proceeded  to 
tell  us  how  well  he  knew  this  plan 
to  have  succeeded  in  Naples.  It 
doesn't  raise  one's  idea,  however,  of 
the  Roman  or  Neapolitan  police,  to  be 
told  that  bribery  insures  tne  best  suc- 
cess with  them.  Home  as  the  sun  was 
setting,  after  a  long  and  lovely  walk. 
Feb,  22.— Took  a  carriage,  and  drove 

with to  San  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

From  the  terrace  in  front  of  the  church 
you  have  a  glorious  view  of  Rome  and 
the  sea-like  waste  of  the  Campagna. 
In  a  little  '  templet,'  as  Forsjrth  calls 
it,  you  are  shown  the  hole  m  which 
Peter's  cross  was  reared.  The  church 
itself  still  bears  marks  of  the  knocking 
about  which  it  got  in  1849,  when 
Garibaldi  made  it  the  head-quarters 
of  his  cavalry ;  and  the  French,  of 
course,  made  it  a  point  of  attack.  In 
this  choice  of  his  stables,  the  republi- 
can general  didn't  show  much  respect 
for  the  Church,  or  regard  for  her  tradi- 
tions. But  reverence  for  the  Holy 
Mother  was  not  a  characteristic  of  the 
popular  party  ;  and  to  this  day,  you 
may  hear  in  quiet  comers,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  sanguinary  regret,  that  when 
the  people  nad  the  opportimity  in 
1849,  they  did  not  kill  all  the  priests. 


Romish  priests  and  French  soldiers 
are  by  no  means  blessings  or  blest  in 
Rome.  Passing  the  noble  Fontana 
Paolina,  we  reach  the  gate  of  San 
Pancrazio.  On  the  left,  the  French 
made  their  grand  attack,  and  succeed- 
ed in  eflfecting  a  breach.  All  aroimd 
you  see  the  evidences  of  the  devasta- 
tion of  recent  war ;  but  the  French 
sentries  now  peacefuUv  guard  the 
gate ;  the  fierce  heat  and  agony  of  the 
struggle  for  liberty  are  over  for  the  pre- 
sent The  old  shackles  are  fastened 
on  again— the  old  cramps  are  screwed 
down— till  the  next  time.  God  speed 
the  day,  red  and  fiery  though  it  may 
be,  that  shall  see  the  Gaul  driven  from 
the  walls  of  Rome,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  Roman  freedom  in  the  keeping 
of  the  Roman  people  !  We  drove  on 
to  the  villa  Pamfili  Doria,  and  strolled 
through  its  wide  and  fountained  gar- 
dens, and  its  ^ves  of  dark,  tall  uex. 
Returning  again,  we  went  to  the  Vati- 
can, and  for  the  first  time  I  saw  the 
sculptures.  The  collection  is  over- 
whelminff.  It  is  so  large,  so  noble, 
so  varied,  one  knows  not  how  to  be- 
gin, or  what  to  choose. 

The  impulse  is  to  rush  to  the  Apollo 
and  Laocoon,  and  the  other  world's 
wonders  enshrined  here ;  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  go  on  in  a  staid  and  sober 
manner,  taking  things  in  their  order. 
My  most  vivid  recollections  after  two 
visits,  are  of  the  young  Augustus — 
the  Gfenius  of  the  Vatican— the  De- 
mosthenes—the Nile — the  Biga— the 
Apollo— the  Laocoon— Canova's  Ath- 
letes, and  the  Torso.  The  young 
Augustus,  whose  extraordinary  re- 
semblance to  Napoleon  will  strike 
every  visitor,  is  the  loveliest  bust  in 
Rome.  Feature,  shape,  expression,  all 
are  faultless.  The  calm  brow,  the 
slightly  austere  line  of  the  eye-brows, 
the  resolute  lips,  the  self-relmnt  air  of 
lordship  and  command,  would  give 
too  great  an  aspect  of  age  and  ma- 
turity were  they  not  softened  and 
subdued  by  the  most  exquisite  purity 
of  outline,  and  a  quietness  and  sweet- 
ness in  the  expression  that  blend  with 
and  refine  its  sterner  elements.  The 
so-called  Genius  of  the  Vatican  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Cupid  of  Praxi- 
teles. It  is  a  half-length  figure  mu- 
tilated of  its  arms.  Ito  pensive  and 
loving  expression,  the  gentle  droop  of 
the  half-averted  head,^  the  ^delicious 
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softness  and  richness  of  the  outlines, 
are  be^rond  all  praise.  The  Demos- 
thenes is  stem  and  upright ;  erect  and 
severe  in  attitude ;  uttering  a  philip- 
pia  The  Nile  is  a  grand  old  giant, 
solemn,  yet  benignant,  lying  by  the 
fountains  of  his  mysterious  stream, 
and  with  a  host  of  uttle  elfs  plaving 
around  him,  and  climbing  about  him, 
like  the  Lilliputians  beside  GulliTer. 
The  Biga  has  a  hall  named  in  its 
honour,  and  is  indeed  a  most  graceful 
relic — a  relic  it  is,  much  patched  and 
mended,  one  of  its  horses,  and  part 
of  itself,  being  entirely  new ;  but  it 
retains  enough  of  its  old  shape  and 
appearance  to  show  how  splendid  a 
work  it  must  have  been  when  its 
marble  was  pure  white,  its  slender 
traceries  uniinured,  and  when  its 
horses,  fresh  from  the  artist's  hand, 
seemed  ready  to  bound  brightly  on 
their  way. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  got  into 
raptures  before  the  Antinous,  but  I 
oould  not ;  and  even  the  Apollo  did 
not  impress  me  so  strongly  as  I  should 
have  expected  The  dying  Gladiator 
is  still  unriTalled  in  my  catalogue ; 
next  to  it,  I  think,  I  would  place  the 
Venus  of  the  Capitol,  then  this  Apollo. 
The  figure  is  exquisite,  but  it  has,  in 
a  certain  measure,  that  heavy  ab- 
dominal fold  which  I  first  noticed  in 
a  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol,  but  which 
I  have  since  observed  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  antique  statues.  I  suppose  it 
must  be  correct  but  as  far  as  I  can 
aee  nature  supplies  no  model  for  it. 
and  those  whom  I  have  consulted 
acknowledge  they  have  never  seen  it 
An  old  Indian  colonel,  whom  I  met  in 


the  Vatican,  said  he  had  had  the  am- 
plest opportunities  in  the  East  of 
ludging  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  the 
human  frame,  and  among  many  splen- 
did figures  he  never  saw  one  with  this 
conformation.  The  attitude  of  the 
god  is  glorious,  free,  elastic  His 
face  is  beautiful  in  its  li^ht  and  quick- 
ness; in  its  nostrils*  bright  disdain; 
in  the  lips'  imperial  curve.  He  stands 
there  *  the  goa  of  life  and  poesy  and 
light'— Apollo  ever  young.  It  might 
be  objected,  I  daresay,  that  both  face 
and  figure  are  too  feminine  and  deli- 
cate. I  have  heard  critics  say  so; 
but  for  myself  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  said  to  be  so.  The  god  is  the  young 
Apollo ;  his  frame  is  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  licht,  of  poesy,  of  music,  of 
beauty  j  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
bright  IS  idealized  into  one  slender 
and  god-like  shape ;  had  that  shape 
been  more  robust  and  heavy,  tne 
spiritual  beauty  would  have  been  lost, 
tne  exquisite  refinement  that  enhances 
it  would  have  been  impaired. 

The  Laocoon  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
ancient  sculptures,  the  most  marvellous 
in  point  of  execution.  It  tells  its 
touching  tale  too  most  livingly ;  you 
shrink  nrom  the  coils  of  these  two 
fearful  serpents,  and  feel  inclined  to 
thrust  out  a  hand  to  help  the  father 
and  his  sons.  It  invests  this  great 
work  with  additional  interest,  to  re- 
member that  Pliny  describes  it  as 
standing  in  his  day  in  the  palace  of 
the  Emperor  Titus.  It  may  be  that 
Viigil  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  group 
before  he  wrote  the  lines  in  the  second 
book  of  the  jEneid,  which  describe  the 
fate  of  the  unhappy  priest  :— 


*  Ck>iTipiaDt,  •piriBque  H^nt  ingentibns ;  et  jam 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bw  coUo  squamea  dream 
Terga  dati,  superant  capite  et  cerricibtit  altit. 
Ille  simol  manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos, 
PerfuBUB  sanie  Tittaa  atroqne  TeneDO.' 


The  Torso  impresses  you  as  the 
MuroTorto,  or  the  renttower  of  Heidel- 
berg Castle  does — with  wonder  rather 
than  admiration.  You  do  not  regard 
it  with  any  pleasurable  emotions,  un- 
less, indeed,  ^ou  are  an  anatomist ; 
to  the  uninitiated  eve  it  is  simply  a 
ffreat  hulking  mass  of  bone  and  muscle. 
They  call  it  a  fragment  of  a  statue 
of  Hercules  reposing  after  labour  :  to 
me  it  seems  more  like  a  statue  of  At- 
las supporting  the  world  on  his  shoul- 


ders, for  every  muscle  has  the  appear- 
ance of  tension  and  exertion,  and  the 
attitude,  I  think,  must  have  been  one 
of  eflfort  or  resistance.  I  cannot  ad- 
mire these  violent  anatomical  dis- 
plays ;  they  do  not  please  or  elevate 
me,  and  therefore  I  cannot  deem  them 
of  the  highest  artistic  value.  On  no 
principle  of  sesthetics  can  I  discover 
high  art  here ;  lofty  anatomical  sci- 
ence there  may  be.  but  I  cannot  see 
the  art ;  yet  everytxxJy  seems  to  con- 
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aider  it  a  duty  to  speak  in  ecstatic 
tenns  of  this  mutilated  effifl;y  of  some 
Athenian  street-porter,  ana  good  Mr. 


Rogers  is  prompted  by  his  gentle  muse 
to  go  so  far  as  to  sav,  addressing  this 
stupendous  bade  and  thighs, — 


*  Unauelled  thv  glorious  eDergiet ! 
Aspiring  miods  with  thee  oonversiog  oanght, 
Bnght  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  speU  in  secret  given, 
To  draw  down  gods  and  lift  the  soul  to  heaven.' 


How  the  Torso  could  assist  either  of 
these  processes,  I  am  unable  to  divine. 
CanoTa*s  Boxers  pitching  into  each 
other  with  savage  energy  from  oppo- 
site sides  of  their  hal^are  not  un- 
worthy of  their  place  m  the  Cortile 
di  Belvidere ;  no  one  could  give  them 
higher  praise. 

Shortly  after  I  went  to  the 
Palazzo  iBarberini  to  see  the  OencL 
Long  before  I  ever  thought  of  visiting 
Rome,  this  picture,  famihar  to  me  from 
copies,  had  been  almost  a  household 
goddess.  Its  exquisite  beauty  is  irre- 
sistibly touching,  and  the  sad  story 
that  is  connected  with  it  makes  its 
beauty  trsj^cal  Except  it,  there  is 
but  little  m  the  Barberini  gallery  to 
detain  you.  The  pictures  are  huns  in 
two  shabbv  rooms ;  the  Cenci  has  oe- 
side  it  a  flaring  prostitute,  called  the 
Fomarina,  by  Raphael,  but  I  believe 
an  inferior  work  to  the  Florentine 
one ;  indeed,  it  had  need  to  be,  for 
despite  fine  colouring  and  a  good  deal 
of  beauty  in  the  woman  represented, 
he  has  contrived  to  make  her  portrait 
as  coarse  and  meretricious  as  a  por- 
trait well  could  be.  The  Fomarina 
stares  at  ^ou  close  beside  the  OencL 
I  think  it  is  rather  well  she  does  so  ; 
she  acts  as  a  foil  and  contrast,  and  so 
is  of  some  use.  You  turn  from  her 
disgusted  and  insulted  to  gaze  un- 
weariedly  on  that  vision  of  love  and 
innocence  and  tender  beauty.  Pyg- 
malion, they  say,  fell  in  love  with  the 
statue  he  bad  made.  How  could 
Guido,  after  painting  this  fair  face, 
ever  look  with  pleasure  on  another  1 
Even  now  one  cannot  look  on  those 
features  without  emotion,  without 
love.  How  the  lovely  face  looks  over 
the  shoulder  at  you  with  those  soft, 
sad  eyes— eyes  not  reddened  with 
their  weeping,  but  only  made  more 
sweet,  more  mournful ;  what  an  in- 
effable purity  and  gentleness  breathe 
over  her  aspect ;  there  is  no  com- 
plaint, no  Italian  anger  there,  but 
resignation   calm   and  deep,   yet  a 


clinginff  still  to  lifB.  She  is  looking 
wistfully  at  its  fair  visions  as  she 
gazes.  She  could  live  and  love ;  oh  ! 
now  tenderly  and  truly,  but  on  the 
morrow  she  must  die  ;  woe  is  me  on 
the  morrow,  all  that  angelic  loveliness, 
all  that  purity  and  gentleness,  must 
be  quencned  in  death!  No  picture 
ever  told  ito  story  more  thnllindy 
than  this  one,  none  ever  appealed 
straichter  to  the  heart  It  is  to  me 
the  finest  work  of  Guido,  and  in  my 
Pantheon  of  Painters,  Guido  comes 
next  to  Raphael,  unless  you  place  Do- 
menichino  between  them.  As  a  work 
of  art,  as  a  portrait,  it  is  beyond  all 
rivalry.  The  drapery  is  simple  white 
— a  white  night-robe,  and  a  white 
robe  of  cloth  wound  round  the  head, 
from  beneath  whose  folds  the  long, 
soft  brown  hair  falls  on  the  neck,  ana 
perfectly  plain  and  simple  as  it  is, 
this  drapery  is  more  effective  than 
any  I  ever  saw.  Then  the  proportions 
are  faultless ;  observe  especially  how 
their  harmony  is  preserved  by  the 
head-gear  confininff  the  luxuriant 
hair,  and  coming  down  a  little  over 
the  pale  forehead.  Of  the  deep  and 
masterly  insight  which  has  thrown  so 
much  history,  so  much  pathos,  into 
the  expression — into  the  young  drlish 
face,  with  its  mournful,  wistiui  ^aze 
and  peerless  beauty— it  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  admiringly.  Guido  is 
said  to  have  taken  the  likeness^  from 
which  he  painted  this  picture,  m  her 
cell  the  night  before  she  was  beheaded. 
Her  terrible  story  is  told  by  Shelley, 
who  believed  her  innocent,  as  all  must 
do  who  have  looked  on  her  matchless 
portrait  Her  execution  took  place  at 
Rome  in  1699.  The  crime  was  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed  in  'that 
savage  rock,  the  Oastle  of  Pfetrella,'  to 
the  north-east  of  Rome.  The  common 
edition  of  the  story  in  Rome  is,  that 
to  save  her  honour  from  the  stain  of 
a  horrible  defilement,  she  slew  the 
criminal,  who,  dreadful  and  unnatural 
as  it  may  se^^  jr^her  own  father. 


Michael  Angelo'8  Moses. 
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Such  is  the  story,  and  who  would 
eondemn  her  for  a  blow  thus  struck  1 
But  Beatrice  died  asserting  her  per- 
fect innocence  in  vain;  and  unless 
Satan  had  once  more  been  suffered  to 
dwell  in  the  form  of  an  angel  of  light, 
surely  no  purer,  no  sentler  and  nobler 
spirit,  ever  retumeoi  to  the  bosom  of 
its  God 

Feb,  2a — Plressure  of  inevitable  cir- 
cumstances has  compelled  me  for  a 
little  to  forego  all  journalizing ;  and 
now,  ere  packing  up  my  portmanteau 
with  these  sheets  in  it,  I  must  rapidly 
jot  down  some  memorials  which  shall 
serve  to  recall  interesting  days  to  me, 
if  I  am  spared,  long  auer  this.  In 
these  days  on  which  I  have  made  no 
entries,  I  have  visited  some  places 
of  much  interest  I  have  been  again 
in  the  Catacombs,  and  to-day  I  was 
io  have  gone  with  some  ladies  to  those 
of  San  Calisto,  but  unfortunately  it 
was  so  wet,  that  my  companions  were 
afraid  to  venture  out  I  have  visited 
again  San  Paolo  and  St  John  Lateran. 
where  I  had  exhibited  to  me  no  end 
of  relics— a  pillar  of  the  temple  that 
was  rent  in  twain  at  the  cleath  of 
Christ— the  table  on  which  the  sol- 
diers cast  lots  for  his  vesture,  and 
that  on  which  he  partook  of  the  Last 
Supper — the  forty  steps  down  which 
he  walked  from  Pilate*s  iudgment- 
hall — tiie  mouth  of  the  well  at  which 
he  met  the  woman  of  Samaria-  and  a 
lot  of  other  pious  rubbish.  I  have 
been  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  the 
diurch  and  cemetery  of  the  Capu- 
chins, the  Columbaria  on  the  Appian 
Way,  the  Coliseum  bv  moonlight,  and 
a  host  of  studios.  In  the  Capuchin 
church  is  Guido's  glorious  archangel 
Michael,  treading  on  the  devil ;  and 
in  the  cemetery,  whose  earth  was 
brought  from  Jerusalem,  is  a  ghastly 
array  of  skeletons  and  bones.  A  num- 
ber of  the  skeletons  are  in  their 
monkish  robes,  to  the  grisly  chin  of 
one  the  ragged  beard  still  clings ;  alto- 
gether it  was  a  painful  spectacle.  You 
can  read  about  the  Cfolumbaria  in 
Murray ;  as  indeed  of  what  can  you 
not  read  in  those  red-jacketed  hand- 
books, which  have  made  travelling  so 
easy,  and  anything  like  new  informa- 
tion or  fresh  description  so  difficult 
The  Columbaria,  or  pigeon-holes,  are  a 
collection  of  small  receptades,  built 
up  in  a  hollow  square  to  a  consider- 


able heiffht,  to  which  the  ashes  of  the 
departed  were  consigned  after  the 
body  had  been  burnt  You  may  still 
k>ok  into  the  little  hole,  lift  the  lid  of 
the  urn,  and  take  out  a  handful  of 
some  stem  old  Roman's  ashes— all 
that  remains  of  him  now ;  *  two  hand- 
fuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of 
brass,*  or  rather  of  earthenware,  which 
is  the  usual  material  If  you  want  to 
see  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight,  you 
can  read  Manfred ;  you  will  find  the 
passage  in  Murray;  it  is  a  grand 
descnption.  Droves  of  English  roam- 
ing about,  the  roll  of  hackney  coaches, 
and  the  presence  of  French  sentinels, 
the  idle  laughter,  the  meiry  words, 
rather  undo  one's  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  solemn  sight ;  but  despite  all 
these,  the  scene  is  strange  and  awful 
—those  desolate  hollow  tiers,  eyeless 
windows,  and  yawninj^  arches;  the 
grev  and  broken  massiveness  of  the 
dark  circuit  of  wall;  the  one  huge 
crescent  of  shadow,  the  other  of 
ghostly  light 

I  went  to  the  Church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Vincoli,  to  see  the  Moses  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  the  Speranza  of  Guida 
The  Moses  ia  a  colossal  sitting  statue 
of  the  offended  lawgiver,  *  frowning,* 
according  to  Forsyth,  *  with  the  ter- 
rific eyebrows  of  Olympian  Jove.*  Tlie 
frown  struck  me  as  by  no  means  ter- 
rific; it  is  the  frown  of  vindictive 
anger  rather  than  of  righteous  indig- 
nation ;  and  of  sublimity  I  find  none 
in  the  massive  figure,  mighty  beiurd, 
or  sprouting  horns  of  the  man  Moses, 
who  was  *  very  meek.'  Why  give  him 
horns  1  What  a  vulgar  conception  to 
crown  a  prophet's  head  with  horns, 
by  way  or  ennancing  the  grandeur  or 
terror  of  his  aspect ;  how  entirely  the 
idea  appeals  to  the  common  notion 
of  mere  physical  size  and  terrible- 
ness.  There  is  no  moral  grandeur  or 
force  here  at  all ;  no  true  sublimity. 
Michael  Angelo's  fame  is  to  me  inex- 
plicable. A  far  from  faultless  archi- 
tect ;  a  painter  of  morbid  and  terrific 
scenes ;  a  sculptor  of  grotesque  and 
wonderful,  rather  than  of  beautiful 
and  noble  figures,— he  is  placed  on  a 
pinnacle  of  renown,  to  which,  in  my 
humble  estimation,  he  has  small  title. 
K  every  visitor  to  St  Peter's,  the 
Sistine,  and  San  Pietro  in  VinoolL 
were  to  speak  tiieir  minds  exactly,  I 
think  I  snould  find  many  agreeing 
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with  me.  The  Speranza  ut  misnamecL 
It  is  a  picture  of  devotion  or  resigna- 
tion, not  of  hope.  The  clasped  hands, 
the  upward  gaze,  the  sad  expression, 
are  by  no  means  significant  of  hope. 
I  was  much  disappointed  with  it : 
the  picture  is,  however,  so  dirty,  worn, 
and  faded,  as  to  be  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  former  self.  But  after  that  dar- 
ling Cenci,  one  is  fastidious  with  any 
work  of  Guide's.  Talking  of  the 
Cenci,  Signer  Ratti,  whose  studio  is 
well  worth  a  visit,  has  an  interesting 
picture  representing  Guido  taking 
iBeatrice's  likeness.  She  is  sitting  on 
the  side  of  her  bed,  looking  back  at 
him  with  that  look  which  he  has 
naade  eternal— *  a  loy  of  many  genera- 
tions :*  opposite  her  is  her  notarv, 
who  nas  been  drawing  up  her  will 
The  picture  is  truthfully  and  eflfec- 
tively  executed,  and  the  likeness  of 
Beatrice  is  first-rate.  Ratti  has 
copied  direct  from  the  original,  which 
is  now  not  permitted  to  any  one. 
The  copies  you  find  in  shops  are  from 
copies.  The  studios  are  most  inter- 
esting, especially  those  of  the  sculp- 
tors. I  have  been  to  Gibson's.  Mac- 
donald's,  Tenerani's,  Bienaimes,  and 
others.  These  are  the  four  most 
eminent.  Gibson  stands  suprema  If 
his  Venus  had  been  dug  up  in  some 
old  garden,  minus  the  left  hancL  or 
with  the  point  of  her  nose  off,  a 
thousand  critics  would  have  clustered 
round  it  and  praised  it  as  a  master- 
piece of  art.  In  his  studio  you  will 
see  a  Puck  and  some  other  beautiful 
works  by  Miss  Hosmer,  an  American. 
Macdonald  is  very  strong  in  busts. 
His  Bacchante  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
statues  I  ever  saw  :  the  face  certainly 
the  most  beautiful  I  ever  beheld  in 
marble.  Gatley  is  a  very  promising 
artist ;  at  present  he  is  at  work  on  a 
large  bas-relief  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
chariots,  which  is  going  to  Edinburgh. 
Gibson's  charioteer  is,  however,  the 
finest  of  all  modem  Roman  bas-reliefs. 
A  young  German,  Hassenpflug,  has 
just  finished  a  Cupid  and  Psycne  for 
the  King  of  Prussia.  It  evinces  won- 
derful genius ;  the  attitude  of  Cupid 
flying  from  Psyche,  and  actually  poised 
in  mid-ain  to  all  appearance,  is  a 
triumph  or  art  All  tne  best  works  of 
the  sculptors  are  reproduced  in  photo- 
graphs with  surprising  skill,  by  An- 
derson and  Macpherson.    These  itwo 


gentlemen  have  carried  the  art  of 
photography  to  a  great  perfection.  An- 
derson is  perhaps  the  better  artist  of 
the  two ;  he  is  certainly  the  best  for 
bas-reliefs^  sculptures,  and  architec- 
tural details,  ruins,  &c.  SomeofMac- 
pherson's  views  and  landscapes  are 
remarkably  fine.  No  one  should  leave 
Rome  without  visitin^^  and  as  an  in- 
evitable result,  spending  some  scudi 
in  the  studios  of  Saulini,  the  engraver 
of  Cameos.  Barberi  fvia  Rasella)  the 
mosaicist,  and  Casteliani,  whose  col- 
lection of  Roman  and  Etruscan  de- 
signs, and  of  jewels,  set  after  the 
antique  models,  is  most  curious  and 
beautiful 

Well,  I  must  close  my  Roman  jour- 
nal To-day  is  Sunday.  I  went  in 
the  afternoon  to  vespers  in  the  church 
of  Trinita  di  Monte,  where  is  Daniele 
da  Volterra's  great  picture  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross.  The  attrac- 
tion to  vespers  is  to  hear  the  nuns  of 
the  convent  sing.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  in.  The  door  was 
locked,  and  though  an  energetic  Ita- 
lian lady  vigorously  shouted  through 
the  grating  demanding  admittance, 
the  favour  was  withheld.  The  nun 
inside  was  afraid  to  admit  the  laige 
number  that  waited  outside;  and 
though  the  fair  Italian  protested  that 
she  was  alone,  the  nun  Icnew  too  well 
the  intrusive  nature  of  church-going 
heretics,  not  to  be  aware  that  twenty 
English  would  insinuate  themselves, 
if  she  opened  the  door,  for  one  Italian. 
It  seems  some  Englishmen  had  gone 
in  with  their  hats  on,  and  stamped 
about  the  church  like  cattle  during 
service  on  some  previous  occasion, 
and  the  nuns  were  naturally  averse  to 
expose  themselves  and  their  diurch 
to  such  an  insult  again. 

However,  after  some  parley,  we  got 
in.  The  music  from  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  women  in  the  gallery,  answered 
bv  the  white-stoled  choristers  at  the 
altar^  was  most  beautiful  The  twi- 
light church,  the  lights  round  the  high 
altar,  the  dim  smoke  of  the  incense, 
the  spirit-like  voices  rising  and  falling 
on  the  dreamy  hallowed  air,  were  far 
more  deeply  and  religiously  impressive 
than  anything  I  ever  witnessed  in  St 
Peter's.  Admo  to  St  Peter's !  I  see 
now  what  its  radical  defects  are. 
First  of  all,  the  Latin  instead  of  the 
Greek  cross ;  this  throws  back  the 
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dome,  and  dwarfs  it  behind  the  Ions 
front,  which  is  farther  raised  and 
aggrarated  by  the  huge  facade.  Then 
inside,  the  piers  spoil  the  nave.  Four 
piers  afford  the  eye  too  little  to  rest 
on,  and  cheat  it  of  the  distance  ;  had 
the  piers  been  pillars  like  those  of  San 
Paolo,  and  had  there  been  twenty  in- 
stead of  four,  the  effect  would  have 
been  sublime.  As  regards  the  decora- 
tion, light,  and  genmd  style  and  as- 
pect of  the  bunding,  my  opinion  is 
unaltered. 

We  start  at  six  to-morrow,  en  route 
for  Naples.  I  shall  write  no  more  in 
Roma  I  entered  it  discontented,  and 
inclined  to  sneer  and  to  detract  I 
leave  it  full  of  gratitude  and  reverence. 
After  all,  and  despite  all  its  modem 
dirt  and  sordidness— all  its  modem 
hackneyedness  and  comraonplaceness, 
it  is  the  *  City  of  the  SouL*  It  is  the 
most  sublime  and  reverend  instmct- 
ress  that  man  could  have ;  it  is  the 
most  noble  and  abundant  treasury 
from  which  he  could  draw  wealth  of 
wisdom  and  delight.  The  sacredness, 
and  the  lore  of  antiquity,  the  interest 
of  a  long  and  eventful  history  in  Church 
and  State,  the  charm  and  refinement 
of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  elevating 
in  ut,  have  combined  to  make  Rome 
a  queen  in  all  generous  hearts— an 
eternal  city  in  all  faithful  memories. 

She  is  so  grand,  so  stately,  so  vener- 
able^ that  we  forget  her  defects  ;  we 
forgive  her  faults,  and  we  bow  with 
no  reluctant  homaj^e  before  her  august 
beauty  and  her  solemn  ace.  But  my 
candle  is  buming  low  :  tne  portman- 
teau is  unpacked,  and  I  must  be  early 
up  to-morrow,  so  without  more  ado,  I 
must  write  tne  sentence  which  in  a 
lifetime  can  never  be  repeated,  and 
which  no  one  can  pen  without  emo- 
tion— the  last  sentence  of  the  record 
of  one*s  first  residence  in  Rome. 

March  4th, — After  lunching  at  Al- 
bano,  C.  and  I  sallied  out  to  hunt  up  my 
fair  Americans.  Our  cicerone  told  us 
the  five  American  signoras  had  left  the 
day  before  for  FrascatL  We  pocketed 
the  disappointment,  and  simultane- 
ously mounted  the  donkeys  that  were 
to  carry  us  up  the  hilL  We  ambled 
along,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  surmounting  a  rocky  edge — 
ecco  1  beneath  us  laughed  the  Lake  of 
Albano,  the  '  Mirror  of  Diana.*  as  the 
ancients,  I  think,  called  it    Certes,  it 


looked  that  day  '  a  mirror  and  a  bath 
for  Beauty's  youngest  daughters  ;* 
and  my  eyes  were  so  riveted  with  its 
calm  embosomed  loveliness,  that  I 
could  hardly  lift  them  from  it  to  scan 
the  site  of  Alba  Longa,  whose  mins 
still  strew  the  farther  bank  of  the  lake. 
Bright  and  stately  must  the  old  city 
have  stood  ages  ago,  rising  like  an 
amphitheatre  around  the  deep  volcanic 
hollow,  where  now  all  is  desolate,  save 
where  the  Pope's  summer  palace  over- 
looks the  waters.  We  roue  along  the 
bridle-path  on  the  hillside,  and  looked 
at  every  bend  and  wimple  of  the 
banks,  noted  every  feathered  dell  and 
ridgy  knoll  on  the  enclosing  hiUs,  with 
the  searching  gaze  of  those  who  know 
that  this  thing  of  beauty  will  be  seen 
by  them  never  more.  Then  we  turned 
our  willing  donkeys  homewards,  and 
rained  the  crest  that  overhangs  the 
lake.  There  pausing,  wegave  it  one  last 
look,  and  tumed  towards  a  mightier 

§  respect  Beyond  the  slopes  and  un- 
ulations  of  the  Alban  hills,  rolled  out 
the  flat  Campagna.  light  and  shadow 
were  chasing  each  other  over  its  broad 
brown  surffu^  but  afar,  in  a  glittering 
belt  of  sunshine,  gleamed  the  Etemiu 
City,  a  long  white  line  of  buildings, 
with  one  huge  sunlit  dome  rising 
solemn  from  their  midst  Dignified 
by  the  distance  that  dwarfed  all  the 
other  objects  near  it,  St  Peter's  as- 
serted its  supremacy,  and  seemed  to 
raise  its  proud  head  in  unquestioned 
lordship  over  man  and  nature.  And 
so  I  bade  farewell  to  the  city  and  the 
temple ;  the  shadows  fell  saoly  on  the 
plain,  on  the  broken  aqueducts  and 
cmmbUng  tombs,  but  the  simlight 
made  glorious  the  resplendent  church 
and  the  imperial  city,  as  I  looked  my 
last  upon  them. 

Our  first  ni^ht  was  spent  at  Cis- 
teraa,  where  the  hotel  is  very  snu^, 
and  the  town  very  dirty.  In  the  visi- 
tor's book  we  found  a  French  inscrip- 
tion by  a  Countess  this  or  that,  to  the 
effect,  that  if  we  walked  on  the  beach 
at  Terracina,  the  youth  of  the  town 
would  'pursue,  persecute,  maltreat 
and  stone  us.'  Somewhat  solemnized 
by  this  awful  warning,  we  advanced 
next  day  to  the  scene  of  this  dark 
prophecy.  An  avenue,  constmcted  at 
immense  cost  of  money  and  life,  by 
Pope  Pius  YL,  leads  across  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  to  Terracina.^  We  idfove 
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right  on  from  Oisterna,  a  distance  of 
about  thirty-seven  Koman  miles. 
Alongside  the  road  rans  the  canal  on 
which  Horace  travelled  m  route  for 
Brundusium.  St  Paul's  *Appii  Fo- 
rum* is  still  a  station  on  tne  road, 
scarce  changed  in  name.  *  Foro  Appio. 
The  ruins  that  here  and  there  you  see, 
have  each  played  their  part  in  Roman 
story.  The  little  old  towns  on  the 
hiUs  to  the  left  are  places  once  held 
by  Yolscians  and  Samnites,  and  grimly 
torn  from  them  by  Rome.  No  nwui 
in  the  world  is  so  replete  with  in- 
terest; so  rich  at  every  mile  with 
association  and  classic  memories  as 
tills,  treading  as  it  does  almost  in  the 
steps  of  the  ancient  Appian.  I  am 
writing  this  in  the  Hotel  Victoria,  at 
Naples,  after  my  arrival ;  my  books 
are  still  in  my  portmanteau,  so  I  can't 
turn  up  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Livy,  for 
apjt  quotations,  or  verify  at  the  foun- 
tainhead  any  I  may  remember ;  so  you 
must  have  me  excused  if  I  induke  in 
no  classical  allusions.  Besides,  all  the 
most  pat  ones  are  of  course  in  Murray, 
and  it  would  never  do  to  dig  in  the 
same  quarry  with  him,  or  rather  to 
produce  the  same  nuggets  as  his.  And 
after  all,  what  does  it  signify?    A 

Erosaic  journey  effected  en  vetturino 
V  three  modem  British  gentlemen  in 
March  1868,  can't  be  gilded  over,  or 
made  poetical  in  any  of  its  aspects  by 
cabbaging  from  the  Roman  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age.  Alas!  what  a 
satire  on  Rome  does  the  very  mention 
of  that  age  appear.  The  Pope's  road 
across  the  marshas  ends  at  length, 
and  the  long  dull  sheets  of  motionless 
water,  broken  by  clumps  of  bushes, 
osiers,  and  willows,  or  ridges  and 
stripes  of  wet  reedy  soil,  the  flat  green 
pastures  separated  from  each  other  by 
oozy  trenches,  the  dismal  mud  hovels 
like  pig-styefi,  the  herds  of  cattle  that 
look  something  between  bankrupt  buf- 
faloes and  mangy  cows— these  cease 
and  determine,  and  we  enter  Terra- 
cina.  Its  name  is  beautiful,  is  it  not— 
Terracina  ?  and  most  beautiful  would 
the  place  itself  be,  if  we  could  banish 
from  it  human  poverty,  misery,  imd 
squalor. 

It  stands  on  the  shore,  below  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient  Auxur, 
or  Tarradna.  Horace,  in  the  *  Iter 
Brundusium,'  which  should  accom- 
pany every  one  on  this  route  as  haaxd- 


book,  mentions  it  thus— '  Impositum 
saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur;'  and 
Silius  Italicus,  in  enumerating  the 
levies  that  marched  to  fight  at  Cannae, 
names  *  Scopulosi  verticis  Anxur.' ♦ 
Here  ends  the  Maremma,  the  plain 
stretching  from  Leghorn  for  aoout 
200  miles  to  tlus  point,  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  lower  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  infested  more  than  any  other 
part  of  Italy  by  the  noxious  malaria. 
At  Terracina,  tne  mountains  advance 
close  to  the  sea,  and  below  the  town 
they  leave  hardly  space  sufficient  for 
the  passage  of  the  road,  which  runs 
alon^  the  coast  It  is  the  natural 
frontier  between  tiie  Maremma  and 
the  ancient  *  Campania  Felix,'— tiie 
garden  of  Italy.  When  you  leave 
Terracina,  you  find  that  you  have 
entered  a  new  climate  and  region; 
you  are  then  veritably  advancing 
among  '  the  palms  and  temples  of  the 
south? 

We  climbed  the  lofty  and  rugged 
hill  that  overlooks  the  town,  and 
which  is  crested  by  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a  grand  old  castle  of  Theodoric,  the 
Qoth.  Far  to  the  right,  stretdied  the 
dead  and  splashy  Pontine  Marshes; 
behind  rose  tne  mountains,  their  higher 
ridges  snow-capped ;  to  the  left  opened 
up  the  first  of  the  rich  Neapolitan 
plains,  mountain -girdled,  with  the 
stra^ling  but  beautiful  Lake  of  Amy- 
else  m  its  midst :  in  front  rolled  the 
splendid  sea,  and  blue  and  dim  on  the 
southern  horizon  loomed  five  lofty 
islands.  We  descended  over  the  loose 
lumps  of  rock  and  crumbling  remains  : 
below  us  burned  a  red  light,  round 
which  flitted  in  the  gently  falling 
shades  of  evening,  some  dusky  figures, 
who  yelled  and  shouted  as  we  came 
down  upon  theuL 

We  thought  we  had  got  into  sua* 
picious  company,  and  felt  glad  of  our 
stout  sticks;  but  when  we  reached 
the  fire,  we  were  politely  accosted  by 
the  men  round  i^  and  as  usual,  in- 
vited to  give  them  *qualche  oosa.' 
Half  a  iMtul  and  a  cigar  elicited  the 
further  civility  of  showing  us  the  way 
through  an  olive  ^ve  to  the  town, 
which  we  reached  in  time  for  dinner. 
We  passed  a  quarry  where  a  lot  of 

*  Martial  speaks  of '  Candidas  Anxur ;'  so 
the  rocks  most  then  have  been  whiter  than 
now*  or  the  baildings  cleaner.  . 
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oonvicts  were  at  work,  watched  by  a 
groap  of  soldiers.  We  stood  to  look 
at  tbem  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  a 
soldier  strode  np  from  the  little  guard- 
fire,  regarded  me  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  to  my  astonishment,  asked, 
*  Sprechen  sie  Deutsch  ]*  Though  my 
German  has  had  but  little  practice 
for  a  good  while,  I  replied,  Ja,  and 
a  oonversation  at  once  commenced. 
How  the  poor  old  fellow's  face  lighted 
up  when  1  spoke  to  him  in  his  mother 
tongue.  He  had  been  twenty  years  in 
the  Pope*s  service,  and  for  five  at 
Terracina.  He  was  from  Jena,  in  the 
d^  old  Yaterland ;  his  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  but  his  sister  and 
brother  alive  still  in  Saxony,  and  in  a 
year  or  two  he  would  ^  back  to  them, 
please  God-nsaid  he  piously— and  find 
them  ahve  and  well,  please  God ;  '  but 
the  father  and  the  mother  are  dead.' 
To  which  I  replied,  *  Man  kann  nicht 
immer  leben ;  a  sentiment  to  which 
he  assented.  I  told  him  I  had  once 
lived  for  a  while  in  beautiful  Heidel- 
beig,  beside  the  green  Neckar ;  and 
the  tears  came  into  the  old  bo3r's  eyes 
when  I  repeated  a  line  or  two  of  one 
of  the  German  songs  of  Fatherland  we 
used  to  sing  thera  The  memory  of 
the  Bavarian  beer  too,  deeply  affected 
him,  and  to  raise  his  soirits,  we  gave 
him  a  cigar  to  smoke  away  dull 
thoughts  of  distant  Saxony,  and  a 
paul  to  drink  our  healths  withaL 

Next  morning  when  we  came  down 
to  the  carriage,  ne  was  waiting  at  the 
door,  gkid  apparently  to  hear  again 
even  my  broken  German,  for  it  was 
the  language  of  his  childhood  and  his 
heart,  and  no  twenty  years  of  sunny 
Italy  had  rooted  up  his  love  for  the 
old  town  of  Jena  and  the  Saxon  val- 
leys. He  thrust  out  his  brown  lean 
paw  when  I  was  stepping  in,  and  I 
gave  it  a  friendly  shake  ;  as  we  rolled 
off  he  waved  a  military  salute,  and 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes ;  his  little 
glimpse  of  friendliness—broken  echo 
of  his  mother-tongue— talk  about  fa- 
miliar places  were  gone,  and  he  must  go 
back  to  watch  his  parti-coloured  con- 
victs. Let  us  hope  he  will  live  to  return 
to  his  sister  ana  brother  in  the  Saxon 
valley,  and  to  put  a  fresh  wreath  on 
the  grave  of  the  father  and  mother 
who  rest  in  God. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  features 
in  the  landsca'pe  at  Tenacina  is  the 


promontoiy  of  Circe,  now  called  Monte 
Circello,  rising  rugged  and  bold  from 
the  level  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and 
connected  with  them  by  a  flat  isthmus. 
C.  says  it  is  very  like  Gibraltar.  From 
that  headland  down  to  Naples  the 
coast  and  country  teem  with  names 
and  associations  familiar  to  all  who 
have  in  their  younger  days  lent  an  ear 
to  the  music  of  Virgil,  the  wit  of  Hor- 
ace, the  story  of  Livy,  or,  indeed,  to 
any  of  the  grand  old  traditions  and 
histories  of  Kome.  Eveiy  here  and 
there  yon  find  a  name  which  long  a^o 
you  met  with  in  the  jEneid,  or  in  the 
Odes,  or  in  Ovid — names  that  for  a 
thousand  years  scholars  have  written 
about  and  talked  about  and  often  quar- 
relled about  Going  oack  to  a  still 
remoter  literature,  you  recognise  on 
these  coasts  the  localities  of  Homer's 
Odyssey.  But,  interesting  as  all  this 
is,  to  men  now-a^days  a  more  living 
interest  attaches  to  the  real  state  of 
this  unhappy  land  ;  to  its  people  mis- 
governed ,oppressea,  and  priest-ridden ; 
to  its  glorious  resources  undeveloped ; 
to  its  splendid  beauties  marred  by 
human  misery.  The  sea  bathes  a 
land  of  matchless  fertility  and  rich- 
ness ;  the  sun  ripens  almost  every 
kind  of  grain  and  fruit  upon  these 
shining  plains ;  the  climate  renders 
cultivation  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the 
soil  gives  abundantly  in  return  for  but 
small  labour  on  the  tiller's  part 
Wood,  and  stone,  and  water  are  every- 
where plentiful ;  there  is  no  wintry 
rigour ;  the  necessaries  of  life  are  few 
and  easily  obtained;  its  luxuries 
abound  j  the  people  are  brave,  en- 
thusiastiCj  strong  m  body,  subtle,  and 
keen  in  mtellect.  But  the  land  is 
cursed,  not  by  GJod,  but  by  man.  The 
inhabitants  are  sunk  in  poverty,  filth, 
wretchedness,  that  benumb  the  mind, 
and  brutalize  the  heart  The  curse  of 
tyranny,  of  iterance,  of  falsehood  in 
religion  and  m  life,  darkens  this  gold- 
en territory.  The  people  are  kept  in 
ignorance  and  want;  they  have  no 
hope  of  rising  out  of  these ;  they,  there- 
fore, abandon  themselves  to  them. 
They  would  be  lawless,  but  the  iron 
gripe  of  martial  rule  is  on  them,  so 
they  can  only  be  false,  mean,  beggarly, 
thieving,  deceptive,  immoral  But 
the  blame,  the  curse  of  this,  rests  not 
with  them,  but  with  their  devilish 
rulers;  witti  th5gVij^(of,<2hji»Mhe 
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tyrant  of  Naples,  and  their  adyisers 
and  instruments.  The  reahns  of  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  are  worse  off  than 
those  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbon.  The 
fearM  squalor  and  miseiy,  the  utter 
woe  and  desolation  one  witnesses  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  frontier,  exceed 
anything  one  sees  south  of  FondL  In 
Campania  the  land  is  well  tilled,  and 
the  huts  of  the  peasantry  are  not 
worse  than  those  of  low  Irish  or 
British  peasants ;  not  so  bad  as 
the  hoTels  one  sees  about  the  mouths 
of  mines,  or  in  some  of  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  our  own  country ; 
but  even  in  Campania,  want,  oppres- 
sion, sadness,  seem  to  have  trodden 
idl  the  life  and  spirit  out  of  the 
popidation.  If  I  were  an  Italian, 
as  thank  Gk)d  I  am  not !  I  would  never 


give  sleep  to  my  eyes,  or  slumber  to 
my  eye-Uds,  till  the  hoary  imposture 
of  the  Pope's   temporal   rule  were 


shivered  into  atoms,  and  till  the  name 
of  Ferdinand  were  remembered  only 
as  a  warning  and  a  sign  to  all  who 
dare  to  arrogate  to  themselves  abso- 
lute authority  over  their  fellow-men, 
be  they  emperors  or  kings,  or  who  set 
up  their  own  wiUs  against  Gbd's  law, 
GkmI's  lightand  the  coming  of  His 
kingdom.  The  prayer,  *  Thy  kingdom 
come,*  remember,  is  not  a  va^e  peti- 
tion for  the  general  conflagration,  and 
the  safe-con<mct  of  the  elect  to  Heaven, 
as  many  of  those  who  utter  it  seem  tp 
believe,  but  an  entreaty  that  now, 
here  on  earth,  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
the  God  and  Father  of  all  may  be  set 
up  over  all  kingdoms  and  dominions 
of  men  who  array  themselves  against 
him.  *Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will 
be  done  on  earth  ; '  and  may  the  Pope's 
kingdom,  and  Bomba's  kingdom,  and 
all  other  Satanic  and  utterly  infernal 
and  hellish  kingdoms,  be  consumed 
and  blasted  before  the  brightness  of 
His  coming  as  the  ^ng  of  all  the  na- 
tions under  heaven.  However,  every 
dog  has  his  day,  and  the  Pope  and 
Ferdinand  are  still,  as  far  as  one  can 
'  see,  in  the  noon  of  theirs. 

Madame  de  Stael  sajrs,  that  as  Cor- 
inne  and  Oswald  drove  into  Terracina, 
the  girls  threw  bouquets  of  violets  into 
the  carriage  as  welcome  to  the  town. 
Madame,  I  fear,  liked  the  romantic 
better  than  the  true,  or  she  would 
have  added  that  the  very  dirty  maid- 
ens clamorously   ran   alongside   de- 


manding good  payment  in  return. 
We,  at  least,  were  escorted  out  of  Ter- 
racina bv  a  running  file  of  women, 
girls,  and  boys,  shouting  for  '  qualche 
cosa  ;*  at  last  we  got  clear  of  them, 
and  presently  reached  the  frontier. 
Our  first  stop  was  at  Fondi  the  filthy 
—one  of  Horace's  stages— where  a 
bribe  of  a  scudo,  tx>olly  bai^gained  for 
by  the  customhouse-officers,  saved  us 
the  nuisance  of  a  customhouse  ex- 
amination, and  we  drove  on  unmo- 
lested. Near  Fondi  is  the  '  Csecubus 
Ager,'  famed  as  producing  the  Csacu- 
ban— a  favourite  wine  in  ancient 
times.  All  the  best  Roman  wines 
were  produced  in  Latium  and  Cam- 
pania ;  that  is,  in  the  districts  stretch- 
mg  between  Rome  and  Naples.  The 
most  notable  of  them  were  the  Csecu- 
ban,  Falemian,  Formian,  Massic,  Ca- 
lenian,  Setine,  and  Sabine.  Milton, 
in  one  line,  mentions  three  of  them, 

*  Their  wines  of  Setia,  Cales,  and  Fa- 
leme/  in  the  Faraaise  Regained; 
and  Horace,  who,  worthy  man,  did 

i'ustice  to  them  all,  is  very  ready  in 
lis  praises  of  these  genial  juices  of  the 
grape.  It  does  one  good  to  see  the 
genial  relish  with  wmch  he  speaks  of 
them,  and  how  jovially  he  mixes  up 
his  philosophy  of  life  with  stray  al- 
lusions to  these  banishers  of  care, 
and  pleasant  after-dinner  reminis- 
cences and  anticipations.  How  gaily, 
as  if  arranging  the  while  the  chaplet 
on  his  locliffl  ere  sitting  down  to  drmk, 
does  he  in  that  Ode,  in  which  he  has 
packed  up  his  very  portable  and  easy- 
going philosophy,  exhort  his  disquiet- 
ed friend :— 

'  benignias 

Deprome  quadrimum  Sftbina, 
O  ThAliarcoe  1  merom  dioto. 
Permitte  divis  cetera  ;' — 

and  in  the  Ode,  perhaps  his  finest,  so 
beautifully   addressed  to   Dellius — 

*  Moriture  Delli' — he  does  not  get  be- 
yond the  second  verse  before  he  has 
an  allusion,  and  one  uttered  with  evi- 
dent relish  and  affection  to  the  *  In- 
teriore  nota  FalemL'  The  world  has 
rolled  a  long  way  on  her  path  since 
Horace's  days,  and  men  have  advanc- 
ed in  all  regions  of  thought  and  action ; 
but  it  is  odd  enough  that  in  these 

*  foremost  files  of  time,'  our  most  ad- 
vanced and  emancipated  philosophers, 
our  positivists,  are  still  just  r^teating 
the  snug  old  philosophy  of  Horace — 
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vit  and  pagan.  I  should  hesitate 
when  I  note  tnis,  to  accept  their  theory 
of  man  and  of  the  uniTerse.  If  the 
modem  wine  be  like  the  ancient,  I 
don^t  admire  the  poet's  taste,  for  the 
wines  I  got  on  this  journey  were  in  no 
case  equal  to  even  a  mediocre  Hock 
or  Burgundy.  The  Falemian  was 
made  in  the  region  south  of  Sant* 
Agata,  lying  between  the  Massic  hills 
and  the  Vultumus,  now  Voltomo. 
The  Massic  hills  and  vineyards  are  in 
the  same  district.  The  Formian  came 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Oaeta ;  of 
it  ako  Horace  speaks  in  high  terms ; 
and  I  suppose  the  wine  I  drunk  at 
Mola  was  its  lineal  representative. 
We  wound  up  the  lonely  pass  towards 
Itri,  once  the  haunt  of  tne  great  bri- 
gand Marco  Sciarra.  Itri  is  the  birth- 
place of  another  outlawed  scamp  and 
nero,  nick-named  Fra  Diavolo,  who 
flourished  as  late  as  1806,  when  the 
law  became  too  strong  for  him,  and  he 
lost  his  head— as  the  old  woman  said 
of  her  decapitated  Jacobite  cousin, 
'  Nae  great  tnin^  o'  a  head,  but  a  sair 
loss  to  him,  puir  man.*  We  descend 
from  Itri  among  vineyards  and  groves, 
the  glorious  sea  rolling  out  wider  and 
wider  in  front  of  us.  We  pass  the 
massive  tomb  of  Cicero,  whicn  stands 
on  the  very  spot  where  his  litter  was 
overtaken  as  he  attempted  to  escape. 
The  people  call  it  Torre  di  Cicerone, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
its  being  his  very  tomb.  Presently, 
after  passing  this,  we  enter  Mola  di 
Qaeta.  While  luncheon  was  prepar- 
ing we  went  into  the  garden,  where 
the  lizards,  cutting  a&ut  in  evei^ 
comer,  rather  disturbed  my  equani- 
mity, which  was,  however,  in  a  mea- 
sure restored  by  the  old  gardener 
allowing  me  to  pluck  the  nch  ripe 
oranges  that  clustered  round.  Such 
a  display  of  oranges  and  lemons  I 
never  saw ;  it  was  a  perfect  garden  of 
the  Hesperides,  and  the  golden  Hes- 
perian apples  of  ancient  fable  I  am 
sure  were  orangea  As  they  hang, 
solden  and  glowmg  amid  theur  glossy 
deep-^een  leaves,  they  look  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  fruits.  An  orange- 
grove  is  the  loveliest  of  all  rural 
spectacles  in  these  southem  lands. 
Here,  at  Mola,  we  see  on  every  side  the 
orange,  the  lemon,  the  pricklv  pear, 
the  aloe,  cactus,  and  palm,  clothing 
the  burning  slopes,  and  waving  over 


the  murmurinff  waters.  After  lunch, 
we  strolled  along  the  sandy  beach, 
by  which  the  bay  rounds  up  to  the 
castle  and  battlements  or  Gkieta. 
Groves,  gardens,  and  villas  come  down 
to  the  water^s  edge,  and  look  over  the 
narrow  strip  of  yellow  sand  to  the 
lucent  waves  that  mirror  their  soft 
outlines. 

Here  of  old  stood  the  stately  villas 
and  baths  of  the  Patricians,  and  alons 
these  sands  Scipio  Africanus,  ana 
Horace,  and  Cicero  used  to  wander  to 
eqioy  tne  breezes  and  to  muse.  The 
Odyssean  fountain  of  Artada  still 
empties  its  waters  into  the  bay  ;  still 
the  memory  of  the  nurse  of  ^eas 
clin^  to  the  promontory  that  stretches 
out  its  hom  at  the  further  extremity. 
The  shores  are  haunted  by  great  and 
noble  memories ;  and  even  were  they 
not,  the  dazzling  sun,  the  shining  at- 
mosphere, the  green  slopes  and  tower- 
ing headlands,  the  azure  main  glitter- 
ing away  to  its  tremulous  horizon 
where  nse  the  rosy-purple  islands, 
would  give  this  region  a  charter  of 

Eerpetual  enchantment.  We  were 
lest  here  with  glorious  weather.  In 
the  aftemoon  we  set  out  again,  and 
by  dint  of  a  new  bribe  at  the  gate 
escaped  a  second  time  the  custom- 
house examination.  Such  open  venal- 
ity I  never  saw,  and  I  rather  doubted 
the  propriety  of  encouraging  it,  but 
it  seems  a  regular  arrangement  that 
one  should  pay  and  escape  rather  than 
not  pay  and  endure  the  ransacking. 
The  king  is  at  present  at  Gaeta.  his 
strongest  stronghold,  and,  for  all  his 
customs*  officers  cared,  we  might  have 
carrried  a  dozen  explosive  bombs  into 
his  very  citadel  and  blown  the  rascal 
up,  had  we  had  opportimity  and  b^n 
so  inclined.  (I  hope  my  papers  mayn't 
fall  into  any  hostile  hands,  or  I  sup- 
pose I  should  be  shoved  into  some  of 
his  dungeons  for  a  month  or  two,  like 
Watt  and  Park  the  engineers,  to  cure 
me  of  liberal  opinions.)  But  rascal  I 
must  take  the  liberty  of  declaring 
him  to  be. 

Despite  of  his  confessions  to  his 
priest  thrice  a  day,  this  coward  liar 
and  most  pious  tyrant  surely  runs 
risk,  in  that  Gehenna,  in  which  I  fancy 
he  nas  the  same  vulgar  belief  that 
other  vulgar  minds  nave,  of  being 
beaten  with  many  stripes.  I^ichohis 
of  Russia  was  out  and  out  an  imperial 
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maiL  He  may  have  been  cunning 
and  given  to  finesse,  but  he  was  ever 
the  Emperor — as  imperial  in  his  am- 
bitioD,  m  his  brave  daring,  in  his 
haughty  resolutions,  in  his  faith  in 
himself  as  in  lus  commanding  pre- 
sence. But  this  fellow  is  a  low  black- 
guard. He  looks  like  a  sensual  beer- 
Bemuddled  butcher  or  tavern-keeper, 
to  judge  from  his  efB^es.  He  has  no 
grand  ambition,  no  European  policy. 
All  he  seeks  is  to  keep  up  his  own 
absolutism,  to  rivet  their  chains 
tkhter  round  his  suffering  people. 
m  promised  them  a  constitution, 
and  swore  to  rule  according  to  that 
constitution  when  it  was  offered  to 
him,  swearing  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity ; 
and  ere  a  few  months  were  over,  the 
daatard  had  cast  his  oath  to  the 
winds,  had  ensnared  the  best  and 
bravest  of  his  land  in  his  cowardly 
meshes,  had  degraded  and  insulted 
them,  had  mocked  them  with  a  sham 
trial  for  an  unreal  offence,  had  con- 
demned some  to  death,  and  others 
to  perpetual  imprisonment,  to  hard 
labour,  to  chains,  and  the  felon's  dress 
and  fare.  And  this  coward  liar  and 
perjurer  is  the  man  with  whom  we 
nave  for  years  kept  up  cordial  rela- 
tions, and  whose  minions  we  now  al- 
low to  imprison  illegally,  to  treat  in- 
humanly, and  to  try  uinustly  two  free 
EngUshmen  in  the  employment  of  an- 
other Government,  and  guilty  of  no 
offence  against  him  or  his. 

Mais  revenoTis  d  nos  moutons. 
Leaving  Mola,  we  pass  the  arches 
of  an  ac^ueduct  and  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre,  marking  the  site 
of  a  once  famous  city,  Mintumse  ; 
we  cross  the  Garigliano.  of  old  the 
liris  *tacitumus  amnis,  fare  alons 
amid  rich  and  fair  scenery,  and 
near  sunset  reach  Sant*  Agata.  K 
ever  you  should  in  your  wanderings 
come  to  Sant'  Agata,  don't  go  to  the 
Albeigo  at  the  comer  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  town,  but  stop  at  the 
Casa  Nuova,  which  you  reach  first ; 
it  is  cleaner  and  more  comfortable. 

While  dinner  was  preparing,  we 
strolled  out  to  see  the  neighbourhood. 
The  view  from  the  orchard  dose  to 
tiie  Casa  is  very  fine.  In  the  rear  is 
a  range  of  hiUs ;  to  the  left  and  rieht 
are  a^  ranges  stretching  on  either 
side  to  the  sea ;  between  lies  the  vine- 


dad  valley.  From  the  centre  <^  the 
valley  gradually  rises  like  a  back- 
bone a  gieen  and  woody  ridge,  which 
swells  up  towards  the  hills  behind, 
and  bears  on  its  crest  the  white 
houses  of  Sant'  Agata.  In  front  lies 
the  dim  sea  boundmg  the  misty  levels 
of  the  valley ;  the  sun,  as  it  sets,  is 
curtained  in  watery  clouds,  and  sheds 
down  on  the  waves  a  pale  gleam  of 
gold  more  like  moonlight  than  sun- 
light Far  in  the  distonce  shadowy 
headlands  rose  like  gigantic  ^hoste^ 
fading  away  by  slow  aegrees  m  the 
soft  and  tremulous  light  By  and  by 
the  sun  went  down,  grey  haze  rolled 
up  the  valley  and  mantled  the  slopes 
and  ridges.  We  augured  rain  to- 
morrow, and  went  in  to  dinner. 

Our  augury  proved  true.  We  drove 
on  next  morning  amidst  rain  and 
mist.  As  we  pass  through  the  village 
of  Cascano  we  are  assailed  by  a  troop 
of  youn|;  begxars,  who  ran  alongside 
the  carnage  shouting  for  largess.  We 
at  last  yielded  to  their  entreaties,  or 
rather  to  the  novel  and  captivating 
manner  in  which  the  demand  was 
made.  They  sung,  or  rather  chanted, 
with  considerable  melody,  a  rude  sort 
of  litany,  of  which  the  principal  bur- 
den was,  *  Date  mi.  date  mi,  date 
qualche  cosa,'  and  tne  youngest  and 
handsomest  of  the  little  scamps,  as 
he  ran  along,  kept  time  with  feet  and 
arms  to  the  rhythm  and  air.  We 
tossed  them  a  copper,  and  were  glad 
to  observe  that,  in  the  ensuing 
scramble,  this  youogster  was  success- 
ful As  we  advanced,  we  noticed  a 
livelier  wit  and  melody  among  the 
young  :  mirth,  and  laughter,  and  song 
were  frequent  The  qualche  cosa 
seemed  called  more  in  fun  than  in 
earnest,  and  its  refusal  was  received 
with  ^eat  nonchalance.  The  sun- 
shine and  splendour  of  the  south 
seem  enough  for  these  careless,  idle, 
merry  mortals ;  bad  government, 
ignorance,  depression,  press  on  them, 
but  are  lightly  felt ;  mere  existence  is 
bright  and  ioyous  to  them.  Still, 
among  the  old,  and  even  among  the 
middle-aged,  you  see  the  sad  stamp 
of  care,  gloom,  and  spiritlessness. 
After  a  drive  of  eight  miles,  we  rattle 
over  the  drawbridge  of  modem  Capua, 
no  longer  the  *  Dives  Capua '  of  Vir- 
gil, and  not  even,  it  is  said,  on  the 
site  of  the  andent  dty.    It  is  still  a 
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piaoe  of  importanoe,  boweyer,  aud  a 
fortress  of  the  first  class.  It  is 
memorable  to  me  chiefly  by  reason  of 
its  filth  and  smells.  The  Alberp) 
della  Posta  of  Capua  i&  I  think,  the 
most  abominable  in  Italy.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  dirtier  one.  I  have 
paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
smells,  and  have  even  on  one  occa- 
sion taken  the  trouble  of  classifVing 
a  group  I  met  with  in  a  town  where 
I  once  resided ;  but  such  smells  as 
those  compounded  in  Capua  I  never 
encountered.  The  smell  m  one  apart- 
ment of  that  Albergo  was  a  transcen- 
dental stench :  were  I  to  meet  with 
it  years  after  this  anywhere,  I  believe 
I  idiould  be  able  to  say,  *That  smell 
is  derived  from  the  La  Posta  at 
Capua.'  From  this  home  of  evil 
smells,  we  advanced  amid  rain  to 
Naples. 

A  last  bribe  at  Capo  di  Chino  ex- 
empted us  from  the  last  examination, 
ana  surrendering  our  passports  at  the 
gate,  we  enter  l^aples.  Vesuvius  is 
hidden  in  mist,  the  sea  is  fretting 
against  the  piers  and  beach  in  a  white 
Ime  of  surf,  the  streets  are  damp  and 
dirty.  We  feel  no  emotion  on  enter- 
ing *otio6a  Neapolis;*  our  hearts  do 
not  leap  up  as  we  greet '  beloved  Par- 
tJienope ;'  oad  weathen  dirt,  and  damp, 
extinguish  pretty  effectually  ardour 
and  admiration.  We  trundle  into 
the  Chisja,  where,  stopping  at  the 
Yittoria,  we  are  lucky  enou^  to  find 
apartments  that  suit  us,  ana  are  glad 
to  secure  a  resting-place  in  the  hotel 
which  Thackeray  nas  so  neatly  com- 
plimented in  the  Newcomes  thus  ;— 
From  Capua  te  Naples  is  a  fine 
straight  road,  and  our  travellers  were 
landed  at  the  latter  place  at  supper- 
time  :  where^  they  had  quarters  at 
the  Yittoria  Hotel,  they  were  as  com- 
fortable as  any  gentlemen  painters 
need  to  be  in  this  world*  I  gladly 
endorse  this  most  flattering  recom- 
mendation, having  found  hitherto  the 
Yittoria  in  all  respects  a  most  delight- 
ful hotel,  a  charming  contrast  to  its 
namesake  at  Nice.  Within  ite  com- 
fortable walls  I  pen  these  notes  of 
my  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples. 
When  I  resume  my  journalizing,  it 
will  be  to  jot  down  some  of  mv  im- 
pressions and  experiences  of  the  latter 
d^.  Meantime  I  am  rather  tired  of 
diaries  and  letters»  so  you  must  ex- 


cuse me  if  I  ei^by  iny  new  dream- 
stances  for  a  time  m  silence. 

March  8<A.— We  set  out  about  ten 
o'dock  for  Resina  in  one  of  those  neat 
and  rapid  little  carriages  which  throng 
the  streets  of  Naples.  Our  horse  went 
like  tiie  wind,  save  when  now  and 
then  he  stopp^  for  a  little  and  amused 
himself  by  a  vigorous  series  of  kicks 
and  curvetting&  which  elidted  from 
our  wrinkled  old  Jehu  a  grin  of  in- 
tense amusements  and  a  severe  appli- 
cation of  the  whip.  We  passed  all 
the  other  excursionists  whom  we  over- 
took on  the  way,  and,  despite  a  de- 
tention of  some  minutes,  when  we 
came  up  with  a  party  of  priests  carry- 
va^  the  Host,  and  had  to  keep  respect- 
fimy  in  the  rear  till  they  were  out  of 
the  wav,  arrived  early  at  Eesina,  a 
village  built  on  the  lava  that  covers 
Herculaneum. 

Here  we  got  out  of  the  car,  and, 
securing  the  services  of  old  Cozzolino, 
the  gmde  who  ascended  with  Hum- 
boldt and  Forbes,  we  mounted  a  couple 
of  ponies  provided  by  his  brother,  the 
padrone  of  a  pony  establishment,  and 
started  for  the  mountain.  Cozzolino 
led  the  way ;  but  my  fiery  little  steed 
had  no  notion  of  playing  second  fiddle, 
and,  with  a  snort  wmch  seemed  to  say, 
'occupet  extremum  scabies,*  he  dashed 
aheaa  and  tore  up  the  hill  like  a  de- 
mon, hardly  ever  drawing  breath  till 
he  had  me  at  the  Hermitc^e.  C.  came 
behind,  and  the  guide,  far  in  the  rear, 
urged  his  panting  courser  on  our  track ; 
*  and  after  these  strange  horsemen 
black  Auster  toiled  in  vain.'  I  daresay 
he  thought  we  needed  to  be  guided 
with  a  vengeance.  At  the  Hermitage 
you  begin  to  perceive  and  understand 
the  configuration  of  the  mountain. 
The  Hermitage  stands  on  the  brow  of 
a  ridge  which,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain  below,  here  comes  to  a  knuckle, 
as  it  were,  aud  tapers  up  in  a  wedge 
till  it  disappears  in  the  black  flood  of 
lava  at  the  foot  of  the  cone.  Rising 
up  mm  and  parched,  this  ridge  has 
shed  off  on  either  side  of  it  successive 
streams  of  lava.  That  on  the  side  next 
the  sea  is  the  stream  of  1822  ;  that  on 
the  inland  side  is  the  stream  of  1855. 
Standing  high  and  abrupt,  it  seems  to 
be  itself  beyond  the  reach  of  the  flam- 
ing floods.  From  the  Hermitage  the 
pony  sped  on  with  unabated  enthu- 
siasm  over  groimd  yeiy  rude  and 
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broken,  every  stride  bringing  me  into 
scenes  of  greater  desolation ;  long  tracks 
of  black  lava,  streaked  here  and  there 
with  sulphurous  yellow ;  rutty  and 
jagged  declivities  and  ascents ;  loose 
fragments  thrown  wildly  down ;  broad 
and  smooth  masses,  like  waves  of  an 
inky  sea  arrested  in  their  onward  roll 
and  long  slow  heave ;  and  again  patches 
rough  and  wrinkled,  as  if  some  magic 
hand  had  waved  over  the  billows  as 
they  came  broken  and  rumbling  up 
the  shore,  had  hardened  their  undula- 
tions into  black  rock,  and  petrified  on 
their  surface  all  their  splatches  of 
dingy  foam  and  wreaths  of  veastv 
froth.  On  we  gallop  into  a  sandy  wil- 
derness, henmied  m  on  the  left  by 
scarred  and  awful  cliffs,  steep  and  in- 
accessible, on  the  risht  b^  a  huge  mass 
of  tumbled  stormy-looking  lava — the 
cone  of  Vesuvius. 

We  ride  up  to  the  very  foot  of  this 
mass  and  dismount.  We  are  furnished 
with  stout  sticks,  a  man  with  a  basket 
of  wine  and  provisions  steps  forward  • 
four  other  strong  fellows,  who  had 
been  vainly  endeavouring  for  some 
time  to  keep  up  with  the  ponies,  join 
us,  and  we  draw  our  longest  breath 
for  the  long  and  drear  ascent.  Up  we 
go,  presently  our  hearts  *go  pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pit  ;*  our  breath  comes  short  and 
gasping,  perspiration  emerges,  our 
knees  berin  to  ache :  we  are  faurly  done. 
Two  guides  instantiv  appropriate  me, 
and  two  lay  hold  of  C.  One  pushes 
behind  like  an  intelligent  battering- 
ram,  one  fastens  a  leathern  strap  round 
his  waist,  gives  me  the  other  end,  and 
pulls  like  a  cart-horse,  and  so  the  Bri- 
tish tourist  is  urged  up  the  burning 
mountain.  Even  with  these  'appli- 
ances and  means  to  boot,'  we  haid  to 
halt  four  or  five  times  and  have  re- 
course to  wine,  refreshed  by  which  we 
always  started  with  new  spirit.  As 
we  neared  the  top,  the  smolce  of  the 
craters  came  down  in  a  sulphurous 
cloud,  making  our  eyes  water  and  our 
throats  sore;  coughing  and  winking, 
puffing  and  gasping,  we  at  length  finish 
the  almost  perpendicular  ascent,  and 
reach  the  summit  I  have  climbed  a 
good  many  mountains,  but  I  never 
experienced  such  a  terrible  *  speel*  as 
this.  The  incline  was  so  steep,  the 
footing  on  the  lumps  of  ragged  lava  or 
crumbling  sand  so  difficult  and  pain- 
ful, the  au:  impregnated  with  the  thick 


sulphury  smoke  so  hostile  to  respira- 
tion, that  it  needed  all  my  grandest 
visions  of  the  mouth  of  hell  to  Keep  up 
my  courage,  and  to  sustain  mv  spint 
in  spite  of  drooping  enei^gy.  Amved 
at  the  top,  we  sat  £)wn  for  a  while  to 
draw  breath  and  collect  our  ideas. 
Through  the  shifting  and  glimmering 
veil  of  white  and  blue  smoke,  we  ooula 
note  the  general  outline— a  flat  ex- 
panse of  hiva,  full  of  crevices  and 
ragged  ruts,  from  most  of  which 
wreaths  of  smoke  eddied  up,  here  and 
there  steaming  holes  and  blotches  of 
sulphur,  or  heaps  and  layers  of  lava 
that  had  apparently  surged  up  and  in- 
durated above  each  other.  Immense 
clouds  of  smoke  blowing  down  from 
the  upper  end  of  this  lava  field,  hid 
from  our  view  the  two  craters  at 
present  open,  the  lesser  and  the 
greater. 

We  proceeded  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  lesser  crater,  and  after  some 
walking  and  scrambling,  got  round  in 
front  of  it  The  configuration  of  both 
craters  is  much  the  same.  They  rise 
from  the  surrounding  level  in  a  steep 
cone,  entire  on  three  sides,  broken  on 
the  other.  In  fact  to  use  a  plain  com- 
parison, they  are  like  two  deep  bowls 
mverted  on  a  table,  with  the  bottom 
and  a  large  piece  or  the  side,  one-third 
perhaps,  smashed  in.  The  wind  to- 
day, unfortunately,  blew  on  the  un- 
broken side,  and  so  the  smoke  came 
volleying  out  at  the  mouth  in  so  dense 
a  mass  tnat  one  could  hardly  breathe 
or  see.  However,  we  pushed  up  as 
close  as  we  could,  and  peering  through 
the  lurid  gloom,  could  see  the  swirl 
and  leap  of  dusky  flames  within,  and 
hear  the  hissing  and  the  dash  of  the 
boiling  lava.  *  Voila  Flnfemo  de 
Dante,'  cried  a  smart  little  soldier  who 
was  beside  us.  *  C'est  une  region  in- 
femellej'  sputtered  C,  backing  out  of 
the  suffocating  fumes.  *  Cest  la  mai- 
son  du  diable,  said  I ;  I  had  no  better 
or  worse  remark.  It  is  indeed  the  very 
ideal  of  the  popular  *  pit'  We  then 
turned  and  got  out  of^  the  smoke  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  cone,  which 
rises  up  steeply  behind  the  two 
craters  to  about  the  same  height 
as  they.  From  this  there  is  a  glo- 
rious prospect  In  front  the  blue 
and  laughing  sea  rolling  in  from  the 
bright  offing,  to  dash  whitely  upon 
the  delicious  shores  of  the  unrivalled 
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bay  ;  the  line  of  glancing  buildings  all 
along  from  Poeilipo  to  Castellamare ; 
the  purple  islands  and  towering  capes ; 
then  turninff  to  the  land,  you  see  the 
snow-clad  Apennines,  the  broad  and 
beautiful  Campagna,  with  its  white 
cities  islanded  in  green  pastures  and 
budding  groves.  Kight  down  below, 
sullen  tracks  of  lava  guide  jour  eye  to 
the  spots  where  once  shone  in  stately 
pride  the  now  overthrown  cities  and 
villas  of  the  plain ;  one  scattered  group 
of  buildings,  whose  outlines  you  can 
scarcely  mark,  points  out  the  site  of 
Pompeii.  The  eruption  of  1857  dis- 
charged itself  down  this  Pompeian  side 
of  the  mountain. 

When  Pompeii  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  fatal  showers  of  ashes  which 
have  covered  it  for  1700  years  and 
more,  Vesuvius  was  a  very  different 
mountain  from  what  it  is  now.  It  is 
now  entirely  split  and  dismembered. 
The  rugged  and  perpendicular  wall  of 
lofty  rock  whicn  rises  opposite  the 
Vesuvian  cone  beyond  the  sandy  hol- 
low of  which  I  spoke  before,  is  a  part 
of  this  ruptured  neight  Ofold,tnere 
is  reason  to  believe  tnat  this  tremend- 
ous rampart  entirely  encircled  the 
volcanic  hollow  from  which  the  actual 
cone  now  rises,  formins  one  great 
mountain  barrier  around  the  deep 
basin,  beneath  the  crust  of  which  slum- 
bered the  fires  which,  in  the  days  of 
Pompeii,  were  supposed  to  be  for  ever 
quenched.  Successive  eruptions  have 
created  the  huge  hill  of  lava  which 
now  forms  a  mountain  by  itself.  But 
when  one  reflects  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  these  convulsions,  and  that 
the  solid  and  apparently  everlasting 
hill  right  opposite  it,  has  been  torn 
and  sluitterea  like  a  house  of  wood  by 
similar  throes  of  nature— when  one 
remembers  that  it  occupies,  mighty 
and  stedfast  as  it  seems,  no  more  stable 
position  than  that  of  an  extinguisher 
over  an  unextinguished  fire,  a  crust 
above  a  molten  lake,  it  does  not  seem 
impossible  or  even  improbable,  that 
the  pent-up  fires  may  some  day  burst 
forth  with  accumulated  fmy,  and 
shiver  into  fearful  ruin  the  vast  pile 
that  has,  year  by  year,  encrusted  over 
^em.*  Even  now,  when  the  volcano 
is  quiescent,  the  whole  summit  of  the 
cone  }^  hot  and  burning,  a  mere  stiffen- 

*  It  hat  been  ooniiderablj  seamed  and 
«pHt  by  the  late  eruption. 
Vol.  XXVII. 


ed  crust  Near  the  crater^  moutii  you 
feel  the  surface  tremble  beneath  you. 
By  and  bye  we  approached  the  greater 
crater  on  the  windward  side,  ckmbing 
cautiously  up  and  looki^  in.  But  the 
smoke  still  foiled  us.  We  could  sSe 
the  huge  volumes  of  red  flame  eddving 
up  amidst  the  vapour,  and  could  hear 
the  splash  and  surge  below,  but  our 
eyes  could  not  penetrate  into  the  burn- 
ing depths,  where  the  abysmal  fires 
hurtled  and  bellowed  in  theur  awful 
caves.  We  were  unwilling  to  be  de- 
feated, however,  and  afterlunch,  part 
of  which  consisted  of  some  eggs  cooked 
in  a  hot  crevice  close  by,  we  set  out 
charging  through  the  smoke.  We 
meant  to  trv  and  reach  a  sheltered 
point  near  the  mouth  of  the  crater, 
whence  Oozzolino  hoped  we  might  be 
able  to  see  into  the  depths  of  the  fur- 
nace. We  went  on  for  a  while,  our 
faces  all  covered  up  save  the  eyes,  and 
keeping  a  firm  footing  and  a  sharp 
look-out.  I  thought  we  were  going  to 
succeed,  when  flun,  down  came  a  whiri- 
in^  volume  of  vapour,  hot,  hot,  and 
smphury.  The  air  grew  so  dark  that 
though  the  euide  was  within  a  yard  of 
me  I  couldn  t  see  him.  C.  threrw  him- 
self on  the  groimd^  in  the  hope  of 
breathing  more  easily.  I  saw  aimly 
his  prostrate  figure  at  my  feet,  and 
thotu^t  he  had  fainted.  I  stood  half- 
bUn^  half-suffocated,  unable  to  ad- 
vance or  to  retreat  Another  blast  of 
wind,  however,  drove  off  the  heavy 
sm(^e,  and  I  perceived  Oozzolino  close 
to  me,  gesticulating  and  uttering  as 
well  as  he  could  the  order  of  retreat 
C.  picked  himself  up,  and  we  both 
followed  our  leader  with  considerable 
alacrity,  who  hurried  us  down  to  a 
sheltered  part  of  the  level,  where  we 
could  dry  our  eyes  and  once  more 
breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven.  No- 
thing was  to  be  gained  by  waiting 
longer,  and  clouds  were  beginning  to 
overcast  the  sky,  so  we  be^  the  de- 
scent The  way  down  is  ly  a  steeply 
inclined  plane,  deep  with  loose  sand, 
which  immerses  you  above  the  ankle 
at  every  step.    Running,  sliding,  slip- 

ging,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  cone 
1  about  ten  minutes,  the  ascent  of 
which  had  occupied  nearly  an  hour. 
Here  we  remounted,  and  rode  down 
to  the  Hermitage.  Stopping  there, 
we  went  over  the  Observatory,  seeing 
Bome  mtereBtin|^8^^Bj5g^glava. 
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scoria,  ashes,  &a,  and  also  a  number 
of  instruments  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  pnysical  phenomena 
attendant  on  the  earthquakes  and 
eruptions.  They  are  under  the  charge 
of  two  professors  of  the  University  of 
Kaples.  You  should  ascend  to  the 
top  of  the  Observatory  for  ihe  sake  of 
the  view^  and  as  the  best  means  of 
ascertainmg  accurately  the  carte  du 
pays  on  the  Neapolitan  side  of  the 
mountain.  From  this  we  rode  down 
by  the  fine  new  road  recently  made 
for  carriages,  and  reached  Resina  in 
safety.  Here  Oozzolino  drew  rein  at 
a  small  tavern,  and  advised  us  to  enter 
and  taste  the  real  and  genuine  Lacry- 
ma  Christl  Taking  our  Palinunis 
with  us,  we  entered,  having  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  do  justice  to  a 
bottle  of  the  excellent  beverage  known 
by  the  very  inappropriate  name  of  the 
tear  of  Christ  A  smiling  old  woman, 
and  a  smart  young  man,  welcomed  us 
with  bows  and  grins  as  we  stept  in. 
In  the  first  room  we  entered,  a  soldier 
and  a  man,  like  a  clerk  or  dominie, 
were  discussing  a  bottle  of  red  wine ; 
thev  immediately  sprang  up  and  po- 
litely profi^ered  us  each  a  bumper. 
This  we  of  course  declined  in  our  best 
Italian,  and  with  our  sweetest  smiles, 
and  went  into  an  inner  apartment 
where  half-a-dozen  soldiers  and  pea- 
sants were  busv  with  the  same  ruby 
liquid.  Here  the  same  delicate  atten- 
tion was  shown  us,  but  our  old  cice- 
rone interposed  and  signified  that  we 
had  come  to  drink  a  bottle  on  our  own 
account,  being,  as  strangers,  desirous 
to  taste  Resina's  famed  Lacryma 
Christl  The  bottle — value  4  carlini, 
that  is,  Is.  4d. — was  sp^ily  pro- 
duced. We  drank  the  healths  of  our 
gentlemanly  friends  who  took  off 
their  caps  and  thanked  us  emphati- 
cally. We  then  filled  old  Cozzolino  a 
tumbler,  and  he  went  through  a  short 
speech  and  expressive  pantomime; 
fmally,  we  ordered  a  bottle  to  be  given 
to  the  signors — the  soldiers  and  pea- 
sants at  the  other  table — an  atten- 
tion received  with  a  score  of  *  grazie 
Signores'  and  renewed  bows.  The 
bottle  came—they  stood  up  and  drank 
our  healths ;  we  finished  oiu:  flagon, 
stood  up  and  bade  them  addiOf  where- 
upon tney  all  again  stood  up  un- 
covered, and  bowed  and  addio'd  us 
out  of  the  room  with  the  air  of  polished 


sentlemen.  As  we  passed  through  the 
first  room,  the  dominie  and  the  soldier 
bowed  and  wished  us  farewell ;  at  the 
door  the  old  woman  stood  curtseying, 
and  an  old  man  was  holding  my 
stirrup.  We  waved  a  last  adieu, 
mounted,  and  cantered  off  amid  the 
universal  approbation  of  the  populace. 
What  a  pleasant  glimpse  this  was  of 
the  kindly  feelings  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  the  lower  orders.  Where  in 
Britain,  in  a  village  tavern,  would  we 
have  found  of  an  afternoon  the  same 
sobriety,  good-nature,  and  urbanity  of 
demeanoiir  ? 

Our  old  cabby  with  his  wicked 
little  horse  was  waiting  for  us  at  the 
padrone's.  He  drove  home  as  if  *  the 
wolves  of  Apennine  were  aU  upon  his 
track,*  and  landed  us  at  our  hotel 
about  half-past  five.  The  whole  ex- 
cursion thus  occupied  about  seven 
hours  and  a  half;  but  we  got  over  the 
ground  rapidly  by  reason  of  being  so 
well  driven  and  so  well  mounted.  No 
one  should  allot  less  than  eight  hours 
to  Vesuvius.  We  found  the  expenses 
rather  heavy,  but  we  were  perhaps 
not  so  economical  as  we  might  have 
been,  and  could  not  help  being  i^ter- 
wards  half  amused  and  half  amazed 
at  the  complacent  manner  in  which 
we  had  yielded  to  the  demands  made 
upon  us. 

I  must  say,  however,  I  hate  to 
squabble  and  hi^le  with  men  about 
the  price  of  their  work,  and  would 
rather  pay  a  little  too  much  and  see 
every  one  well  pleased,  than  save  a 
few  shabby  carlini  and  have  scowling 
faces  lowering  with  discontent  on  every 
side.  One  ^Id  stand  C.  did  make, 
much  to  my  amusement,  at  the  chai^ce 
for  refreshments,  which,  as  originaUy 
stated,  was  a  fabulous  sum ;  we  re- 
duced it  by  about  a  third.  As  for  the 
old  driver,  when  I  paid  him  he  was  so 
delighted  at  getting  what  I  have  no 
doubt  was  the  hir^t  fare  he  had 
pocketed  for  a  fortnight,  that  he  could 
hardly  articulate  the  usual  request  for 
something  additioniJ  to  buy  '  una  bot- 
tiglia:*  and  when  I  repeated  with  scorn 
*  una  l)ottig]ia !  *  he  couldn't  resist  the 
absurdity  of  his  request,  and  went 
away  grinning  like  a  Cheshire  cat  The 
expenses  for  two  may  be  estimated  at 
about  the  following  rate  : — One-horse 
carriage  to  Resina  and  back,  a  piastre 
and  buonomano,  that^  is   in   all,  a 
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piastre  and  say  4  carlini ;  ponies  and 
guide,  4  piastres,  a  piastre  for  each 
pony  and  one  to  the  guide  (this  I 
think  too  much,  but  it  is  the  tariff); 
for  four  men  who  help  you  up,  two  men 
apiece,  2  piastres  (this  sum  should  be 
strictly  stipulated  before  you  accept 
their  services);  provisions,  say  eg^ 
bread,  fruit,  and  three  bottles  of  wine, 
a  piastre  and  a  half  (we  gave  the  men 
a  good  share  of  the  wine,  which,  of 
courses  you  needn't  do  unless  you 
feel  pnilanthropic) ;  to  the  man  who 
lends  the  sticks  for  the  ascent,  and 
who  keeps  the  ponies  while  you  are 
up,  6  carlinL  Any  further  expendi- 
ture than  this,  such  as  the  visit  to  the 
observatory  and  the  tavern,  is  of 
course  extra.  These  items  make  up 
altqeether,  9  piastres  and  4  carlini,  or 
in  Imglish  money,  as  far  as  one  can 
calculate  with  a  fluctuating  rate  of 
exchange,  rather  less  than  two  guineas. 

I  slept  a  dreamless  sleep  sSter  the 
day's  exertions,  and  feel  still  some- 
what stiff  and  sore  as  the  result  of 
them ;  but  I  have  stood  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Vesuvius  amid  its  whirling 
smoke,  have  seen  its  lurid  fires,  have 
heard  the  rumble  and  roar  of  its  cal- 
dron, and  I  am  well  contented,  and 
should  be  so,  even  were  I  to  be  sore 
and  stiff  for  a  month  afterwards. 

The  other  day  I  drove  round  the 
northern  headland  of  the  bay  to  the 
grotto  of  Sejanus,  a  lofty  tunnel  near 
a  mile  in  length  cut  through  the  rock 
from  the  one  side  of  the  hill  to  the 
other.  Its  obi'ect  was  to  connect  the 
villa  of  LuculluB  with  the  luxurious 
retreats  of  his  friends  along  the 
bay  of  Baiffi,  the  Boman  Brighton, 
Cheltenham,  and  Torquay,  all  in 
one — the  favourite  haunt  of  wealth, 
idleness,  and  profligacy.  Emerging 
from  the  tunnel  you  descend  a  rough 
path  towards  the  sea,  and  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  grounds  over  which 
the  ruins  of  the  villa  are  scattered. 
They  are  most  extensive.  You  can 
trace  the  remains  of  villa,  baths,  fish- 
ponds, temple,  amphitheatre,  lying 
all  around;  here  a  stair  marble- 
cased:  there  an  old  chamber  with 
dim  frescoes  still  visible  upon  the 
walls ;  now  a  kitchen,  again  a  bath- 
room ;  in  one  place  a  marble  floor,  in 
another  a  rich  mosaic  pavement,  all 
but  hidden  beneath  earth  and  rubbish. 
Our  cicerone  scraped  away  the  soil 


and  dirt  from  several  of  the  old 
mosaics  and  tessellated  floors  reveal- 
ing beautiful  colours  and  costly  work- 
manship^ which  a  little  care  and  ex- 
pense might  redeem  from  neglect  and 
preserve  in  decency.  Such  remains 
as  these,  more  than  anything  I  have 
seen,  impress  one  with  an  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  splendour  of  the  Romans. 
Here  is  an  entire  promontory  of 
several  acres  in  extent  covered  to  the 
water's  edge  with  the  relics  of  a  sum- 
mer residence  of  a  patrician;  the  solid 
hill  is  tunnelled  through  and  through 
to  afford  him  easy  access  to  his  neigh- 
bours:  branch  tunnels  penetrate  the 
rock  irom  the  main  one  in  order  to 
reach  points  whence  there  are  fine  sea 
views.  The  vastness  of  the  whole  de- 
sign, the  superb  costliness  of  the  thing, 
are  what  amaze  one.  Here  is  a  man 
making  for  his  own  pleasure  such  an 
excavation  as  a  prosperous  company 
in  modem  Britain  would  execute  for 
some  important  railway.  As  you 
drive  back  from  the  Baian  end  of  this 
tunnel  or  grotto,  you  pass  a  number  of 
modem  viSas,  amongothers,  one  on  the 
left  hand,  in  which  Lablache  expired, 
and  scores  of  vineyards  and  orchards, 
and  ^oves  of  orance  and  lemon.  As 
you  look  down  to  the  sea,  you  perceive 
glimmering  here  and  there,  oeneath 
the  water  close  to  the  beach,  great 
bleached  masses,  the  substructions  of 
vanished  villas  and  palaces. 

*  Now  the  boatman  steen 
O'er  many  a  crypt  and  vault  yet  glimmering, 
O'er  many  a  broad  and  indestructible  arob» 
The  deep  foundations  of  their  palaces.' 

Where  are  they  now,  these  shining 
walls  and  sunny  towers  beaming 
across  the  azure  and  purple  sea,  that 
now  moans  and  frets  around  their 
wave-wom  ruins  ? 

Ere  you  enter  the  Chiaja  you  may 
pause,  and  ascend  to  the  columbarium 
called  the  Tomb  of  VirciL  Whether 
it  is  the  very  spot  of  his  interment 
or  not  it  is  impossible  to  aver;  but 
it  has  been  lon^  time  believed  to 
be  so,  and  pilgrims  from  all  lands 
have  accordingly  come  hither  to  visit 
it  It  stands  m  a  garden  overlookine 
the  bay  and  the  city ;  but  somehow  I 
could  feel  no  belief,  no  interest  in  it 
It  looks  so  vulgarized,  so  much  of  a 
sixpenny  show,  so  unreal  and  unim- 
pressive, that  I  failed  to  experience 
any  of  the  emotions  proper  on  be- 
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holding  the  titular  resting-place  of  the 
greatest  of  Boman  poet&  I  was. 
moreover,  cheated  by  the  guides,  and 
80  retained  an  unpleasant  memory  of 
the  place  on  that  account.  However, 
may  Virgil  rest  there  in  peace,  and 
may  travellers  year  by  year  toil  up  to 
the  columbarium,  gather  a  lea^  stare 
at  the  inscriptions,  construe  *  Mantua 
me  genuit,'  &a,  and  go  home  and  get 
up  Murray  on  the  whole  subiect,  and 
fortune  speed  them  in  their  laudable 
occupation!  By-the-bye,  talking  of 
Murray,  perhaps  you  think  I  am 
rather  disrespectful  in  my  mention  of 
that  reverend  name.  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  being  so.  For  the  works  of 
Murray  I  have  the  ^eatest  respect ;  I 
hold  them  in  the  high  estimation  in 
which  every  one  who  has  benefited 
from  their  ample  and  most  useful 
information  must  hold  them.  With- 
out the  handbooks  you  cannot  rightly 
enjoy  any  town  or  country,  because 
without  them  you  are  comparatively 
ignorant ;  you  don't  know  where  to 
;o,  what  to  look  for,  what  to  pay, 
low  to  move  about ;  in  fact,  you  are 
uninformed  on  all  necessary  and  con- 
venient points,  and  no  one  can  give 
you  such  good  accurate  information 
m  general  as  Murray.  It  is  not  the 
use  of  Murray  I  obiect  to :  it  is  the 
abuse  of  him,  the  blind  fidherence  to 
him.  the  unintelligent  acceptance  of 
all  ne  says,  as  if  ne  were  mfallible. 
Thus,  I  have  seen  in  Rome  two  men  go 
to  the  Capitol  gallery  after  the  num- 
bers and  order  had  been  altered,  and 
using  Murray's  catalogue  compiled  be- 
fore the  change  was  made.  I  have 
heard  Murrajrs  dictimi  quoted,  not 
only  as  to  what  you  should  see,  but  as 
to  what  you  should  try  to  find  out  for 
yourself  without  guide  or  handbook, 
as  if  it  would  really  be  illegal  to  take 
a  ride  on  the  Campagna,  or  a  carriage 
at  the  Carnival,  unless  he  had  recom- 
mended it.  I  have  known  people  go 
through  the  Roman  gallenes  never 
employing  their  own  taste  and  judg- 
ment, but  looking  only  at  the  pictures 
Murray  mentions ;  if  afterwards  you 
ask  them  if  they  saw  such  and  such 
a  picture,  they  will  say,  *  No :  it  isn't 
in  Murray.'  It  is  this  slavisn  use  of 
the  boolffl  that  makes  travelling  to 
most  people  so  stale  and  hackneyed  : 
their  ideas  on  all  points  are  dull  and 
stereotyped;  thinking  and  observing 


only  through  the  medium  of  Murray, 
they  find  m  every  place  and  thine 
they  go  to  see  only  what  a  thousana 
others  have  seen  before  them,  and 
what  a  thousand  others  will,  M.urray 
.in  hand^  look  for  after  theuL  Of 
course,  m  all  matters  of  taste  it  is 
absurd  and  wrong  to  take  Murray's 
or  any  other  opinion  in  preference  to 
your  own  ;  and  your  own  taste  can  be 
educated  and  r^&ned  only  by  accept- 
ing its  decisions,  and  companng  these 
with  others  wmch  you  meet  with  in 
books  or  in  intercourse  with  society, 
and  reasoning  as  well  as  you  can  upon 
their  agreement  or  difference.  Mur- 
ray's criticisms,  I  must  say,  often 
struck  me  as  superficial  and  not  to  be 
relied  on.  He  is  generally,  in  fact 
ahnost  always,  trustworthy  in  regard 
to  facts,  historical,  topographical,  sta- 
tistical, and  social,  all  that  are  useful 
to  the  traveller ;  but  in  matters 
SBsthetical  he  is  by  no  means  an 
equally  excellent  guide. 

March  13^A.— Drove  down  early  to 
Pompeii,  reaching  it  in  about  a  couple 
of  hours.  We  approached  the  City  of 
the  Dead  by  the  Street  of  Tombs. 
Near  the  gate  we  got  a  guide— idl  the 
guides  are  licensed  and  wear  the  royid 
Uvery— and  commenced  the  tour  of  in- 
spection. The  handbook  for  Pompeii 
should  be  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  match- 
less romance,  not  less  than  the  volume 
of  Murray.  You  should  study  The 
Lagt  Days  before  you  visit  Pompeii, 
and  the  descriptions  and  associations 
it  will  afford  you  will  add  immensely 
to  your  eiyoyment  of  the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  the  disburied  city.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented,  that' the  Nea- 
politan government  should  have  so 
systematically  denuded  the  dwellings 
of  their  choicest  and  most  distinctive 
ornaments,  which  now  enrich  the  Mu- 
seo  Borbonico.  Surely  one  house,  at 
least,  might  have  been  roofed  in  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  dirt  and 
rubbish,  and  then  fitted  up  in  all  its 
chambers  in  the  antique  style.  As  it 
is,  in  all  Pompeii,  there  is  no  one  man- 
sion which  altogether  illustrates  the 
aspect  of  an  ancient  abode.  All  the 
furniture  and  fittings  are  removed— 
you  look  at  the  shell  of  the  buildings ; 
its  walls,  stairs,  floors,  and  columns  in 
Pompeii,  and  then  you  must  go  to  the 
Borbonico,  and  study  its  domestic  em- 
bellishments and  appurtenances  there. 
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The  buildiugs  are  not  so  complete  as  I 
had  been  led  to  expect ;  many  of  the 
rooms  are  still  well  roofed,  but  the 
house  itself  is  alwavs  roofless ;  the 
neat  little  stairs  to  the  upper  storeys 
are  broken  off  a-top ;  the  walls  and 
colunms  are  in  yenr  many  cases  marred 
and  smashed  Of  course  all  this  is  but 
to  be  looked  for,  but  foolish  people 
will  write  and  speak  about  the  rums 
of  the  city  as  if  tney  were  not  ruins  at 
all,  but  whole  and  entire,  and  so  many 
whom  they  mislead  go  expecting  to 
find  a  de^;ree  of  entireness  and  penect- 
ness  which  would  be  simply  mira- 
culous. The  floor  pavements  and  the 
pictures  are  the  most  striking  objects 
in  the  place.  The  former  are  of  the 
most  beautiful  mosaic,  exquisite  in 
design,  minute  in  execution,  vivid  and 
live^r  in  hue.  Of  course,  a  number  of 
the  mosaics  ue  comparatively  plain 
and  coarse,  but  all  those  in  the  better 
houses  and  the  choicer  chambers  evince 
not  only  skilful  workmanship,  but  re- 
fined and  fastidious  taste.  The  pic- 
tures even  at  this  day  retain  a  fresh- 
ness and  bnlliancy  of  colour  that  many 
a  modem  master's  works,  thgse  of 
JEteynolds,  for  instance,  do  not  exhibit 
even  in  their  first  century,  and  these 
are  1800  years  old  The  forms  and 
faces  painted  are  graceful  in  shape, 
correct  in  drawing,  and  lovely  in  fea- 
ture and  expression.  Some  of  the 
^upsL  simple  in  their  grouping,  posed 
m  lively  and  ffracieuse  attituae,  con- 
trasted in  clear  and  delicate  li^ts 
and  shades,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
more  human,  more  beautiful,  and 
evince  more  of  the  true  spirit  of  art, 
than  some  of  the  boasted  firescoes  of 
the  mighty  Michael  Angelo :  one  or 
two  of  them  (I  speak  as  well  of  those 
in  the  Museo  as  of  those  still  in  Pom- 
peii) would,  to  use  Lytton*s  words,  *  in 
point  of  expression  scarcely  disgrace 
a  Raphael,"  an  infinitely  purer  and 
nobler  artist  than  Michael  Angelo. 
No  one  wiU  deny  that  the  ancients 
excel  us  in  sculpture,  that  they  are 
our  models,  and  their  works  our  ideals. 
But  many  modems  have  clung  to  the 
hope  that  we  at  least  transcended 
them  in  painting.  Pompeii,  however, 
has  given  the  lie  to  the  assertion. 
Here,  in  a  provincial  city,  not  more 
wealthy  nor  more  refined  tnan  a  dozen 
others  m  the  empire,  you  find  in  the 
houses  of  the  citizens  works  painted 


in  a  style  of  art  which  we  must  con- 
fess to  be  not  inferior  to  ours.  We 
have  no  painting  of  theirs  on  canvas, 
indeed,  they  probably  never  painted 
on  canvas ;  but  these  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  provincial  Pompeii  are  equal 
to  an^  frescoes  which  modem  times 
can  display.  And  these  are  but  some 
of  the  possessions  of  the  city,  the  mass 
of  itsdwellinffsisstillinteiTed  What 
an  idea  then  do  these  give  of  the  state 
of  art  in  those  days !  Mow  high  must 
have  been  its  standard  when  works 
such  as  these  were  common  y  how 
widely  must  artists  have  been  encour- 
aged when  one  city  of  Campania  could 
possess  itself  of  so  many  artistic  trea- 
sures !  There  can  have  been  no  need  of 
Boyal  Academies  and  Artists*  funds 
in  the  times  when  every  house  was  a 
picture-gallery,  and  every  householder 
a  patron. 

What  coarse,  oppressive,  and  mean- 
ingless trash  our  flarin^papers,  streaked 
and  dotted  over  with  flowers  and 
shmbbery  and  parallels  and  triangles, 
look  when  compared  with  the  light 
and  airy  panels  on  the  Pompeian  warn ! 
with  here  a  nymph,  there  a  dancing 
girl ;  here  a  wreatn  of  summer  flowers, 
there  some  £n*otesaue  and  playful 
group  of  birds  or  oeasts,  traced  in 
bright  tints  and  fairy  outlines  on  the 
smooth  expanse  diviaed  into  squares 
and  oblongs  by  slender  pilasters  or 
columns  nch  with  delicate  ornamen- 
tation. We  must  make  one  charge 
against  these  ancient  artists,  however, 
that  of  immorality.  The  designs  in 
more  than  one  saloon  and  bedchamber 
are  such  as  would  have  offended  any 
taste  not  depraved,  and  shocked  any 
feelings  not  rendered  coarse  by  licen- 
tiousness. Indeed,  these  paintmgs,  as 
well  as  the  designs  on  many  of  the 
articles  of  furniture  and  embellish- 
ment, along  with  other  silent  witnesses 
c»llea  forth  from  the  tomb,  give  sad 
evidence  agaiiist  these  luxunous  old 
Campanian  sinners.  Pompeii  shared 
the  doom  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  it  seems  to  have  deserved  its  fate 
as  richly  as  they  did,  for  it  must  have 
been  a  pollution  on  the  face  of  the 
fair  earth.  Yet  here  art  and  litera- 
ture and  science  bore  their  richest 
fruits.  What  do  the  philosophers  who 
believe  in  an  SBsthetic  and  intellectual 
regeneration  of  mankind  say  to  this  ? 
How  do  they  account  for  the  combina- 
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tion  of  the  greatest  refinement,  the 
most  educated  intelligence,  and  the 
highest  art,  with  the  grossest  profli- 
gacy and  the  loosest  vice  1  I  fancy 
it  would  be  difficult  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, unless  we  are  content  to  aclmow- 
ledge  that  there  is  something  in  man 
deeper  and  higher  than  can  be  influ- 
enced by  art  or  literature,  or  by  these 
stirred  and  quickened  to  the  full ;  and 
that  art  and  literature  will  never  in- 
troduce the  Millennium,  will  never 
'  ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace,* 
unless  the  secret  soul,  the  spirit  of 
love  and  immortality  can  be  brought 
into  some  harmony,  however  faint,  with 
the  Almighty  and  Omnipresent  Spirit ; 
unless  it  can  be  brought  to  put  its  faith 
in  something  grander  than  man^  more 
stable  and  beautiful  than  the  fair  Cos- 
mos, and  to  feel  itself  to  be  allied 
thereto,  itself  inherently  eternal  and 
Divine.  Poor,  ruined,  melancholy, 
Pompeii!  about  the  saddest  place 
human  eyes  can  rest  on!  There,  on 
the  solid  cubes  that  pave  the  streets, 
are  the  ruts  worn  by  swift  chariot- 
wheels  two  thousand  years  ago;  how 
many  a  gallant  youth  sped  along  here 
with  prancing  coursers !  and  here  are 
the  baths ;  how  often  did  the  loungers 
make  these  old  sad  roofs  echo  with 
laughter  as  carelessly  they  chatted 
below !  and  here  is  the  banqueting 
room  ;  there  the  wine-coolers ;  beyond, 
the  silent  fountain  :  to  the  left,  what 
cosy  chambers  ;  how  often  was  lovers 
tale  not  in  vain  whispered  yonder ; 
how  often  did  the  purple  night  look 
in  on  tiie  sleep  of  beauty ;  how  often 
has  the  sailing  moon  silvered  those 
lonely  columns,  nlayed  on  the  leaping 
fountain,  and  softly  lighted  up  the  sweet 
scented  flowers  in  the  stately  vases ! 
Alas  !  and  all  is  now  the  most  deso- 
late of  desolations ;  shown  by  a  callous 
eicertme  to  the  wandering  foreigner, 
as  the  strangest  spectacle  in  Campa- 
nia. It  must  have  been  a  most 
stately  and  fair  little  city  ere  that 
fatal  shower  of  ashes.  The  streets— 
though  narrow  as  Italian  streets  are 
to  this  day— were  well  paved,  and 
lined  with  elegant  houses  ;  the  ground 
floor  was  in  many  cases  let  as  a  shop 
and  tastefully  decorated  ;  all  through 
the  town  the  fountained  gardens  m 
the  pillared  oourte  threw  their  fra- 
grance on  the  wind.  Many  of  the 
bousai  were  painted  on  the  exterior,  or 


had  their  lower  storey  inlaid  with  vari- 
ously coloured  maroles.  The  streets 
had  triumphal  arches ;  frequent  rose 
the  symmetrical  temples  of  the  god& 
among  which  the  mystic  Iris  claimed 
the  most  costly  shrine :  here  stood 
the  Doric  colonnade  of  the  Forum ; 
there  the  Pantheon  :  further  off  rose 
the  tiers  of  the  Amphitheatre,  besides 
which  there  were  two  theatres  for  the 
amusement  of  these  pleasure-loving 
children  of  the  sunshme.  Then,  as 
now,  the  warm  sun  and  clear  sky 
tempted  the  inhabitants  to  be  con- 
stantly out  of  doors;  the  thorough- 
fi^  were  thronged  with  vivacious, 
restless,  gaily-costumed  crowds.  The 
Sunus  tnen  was  *a  shining  river' 
rushing  to  the  halcyon  sea  that  filled 
the  port,  and  came  to  murmur  and 
ripple  close  to  the  city  walls  ;  now  the 
river  is  a  shrunken  stream,  and  the 
blue  sea  has  drawn  back  affrighted, 
and  the  city  is  a  skeleton. 

Before  going  to  Pompeii,  I  would, 
as  I  have  said,  advise  you  to  read  with 
attention  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii; 
the  details  of  Murray,  and  any  collateral 
notices  of  the  town  you  may  have  access 
to.  Master  on  a  plan  the  form  and 
arrangement  and  nomenclature  of  a 
Roman  house,  and  if  x>06sible,  acquire 
some  little  familiarity  with  the  habits 
and  domestic  customs  of  the  people, 
in  whfch  you  will  be  aided  by  a  visit 
to  the  Pompeian  collection  in  ^e  Bor- 
bonico.  K  you  take  this  trouble,  you 
will  be  repaid  by  finding  yourself  when 
you  reach  the  scene,  on  ground  not  al- 
together strange  to  you ;  you  will  have 
some  associations  that  will  append 
themselves  to  the  dwellings  and  Duild- 
ings  you  inspect,  and  your  informaticm 
wfll  classify  itself  in  lucid  order  around 
its  proper  objects.  To  those  who  have 
time,  a  second  visit  will  be  a  valuable 
assistant  in  forming  a  correct  and  com- 
prehensive notion  of  Pompeii,  as  it 
was  and  is ;  and  if  you  go  twice,  take 
care  that  you  are  not  led  each  time  over 
precisely  the  same  ground.  Do  not  let 
the  guide  have  his  own  wa^,  if  vou 
see  anything  more  interesting  than 
that  to  which  he  wishes  to  conduct  yoo. 
The  guide  is  a  very  useful  animal,  but 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  diversify 
his  beaten  route  ;  nor  must  you  take 
all  he  says  f<n*  goepeL 

As  we  drove  homewards  we  were 
strode  by  an  instance  of  tnat  isimo- 
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bility  of  custom,  which  in  Italy  more  of  an  unhappy  urchin  hoisted  on  an- 
than  in  any  other  country  is  so  remark-  other's  hack,  and  getting  a  good  drub- 
able,  because  there  perhaps  better  than  bing,  administer^  on  the  exposed 
anywhere  else  we  can  compare  the  portion  of  his  person  by  a  man  stand- 
habits  of  the  present  with  those  of  a  mg  in  a  commanding  position  in  his 
remote  past  On  the  walls  of  the  Pom-  rear.  The  evening  was  beautiful  and 
peianwine-shopsisthesignoftwomen  serene,  as  C.  and  I,  our  fatigues  re- 
carrying  an  amphora,  '  bearing  it  be-  moved  and  our  spirits  lightened  by  a 
tween  tnem  on  a  staff,' as  the  Hebrew  draught  of  the  wine  of  Capri,  sped 
spies  bore  the  cluster  of  grapes  from  along  behind  two  swift  horses  to  Naples, 
the  banks  of  Eshcol ;  and  in  a  field  by  Gently  rolled  the  blue  wavelets  ot  the 
the  roadside  we  saw,  as  we  drove  along,  bay  j  whitely  gleamed  the  far  stretch- 
two  peasants  carrying  in  exactly  the  ing  hne  of  city ;  dim  in  the  soft  evening 
same  manner  a  vessel  of  exactly  the  haze  rose  in  the  distance  the  islands, 
same  shape  as  the  amphora,  which  we  and  the  further  headlands  in  front : 
had  found  painted  in  the  wine-shops,  and  as  the  sun  sank,  we  turned  round 
The  time-honoured  use  of  the  birch,  re-  and  saw  his  rosy  radiance  creep  slowly 
commended  by  Solomon,  and  now  con-  up  the  eastern  hills,  till  at  last  it 
demned  by  some  thin-skinned  philan-  wavered  off  them,  then  lingering  for  a 
thropists,  was  in  vogue  in  Pompeii  little  on  Vesuvius'  banner  of  smoke, 
A  house  is  believed  to  have  been  that  it  vanished  altogether,  and  grey  twi- 
of  a  schoolmaster,  because  its  exterior  light  stole  down  to  mantle  ike  scene 
is  embellished  with  the  representation  in  mild  and  dewy  darknesa 
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Where  Hymettus  weaves  his  flowers 
Nursed  by  soft  Athenian  hours  :— 
Where  the  day-beam's  radiant  flood 
Melts  the  heart  of  luscious  bud  ;— 
There  the  wanderer  gathereth  well 
Nectar  sweet  from  cup  and  belL 

Where  the  dewy  thyme-bud  creeps 
Over  Hybla's  purple  steeps. 
While  the  zepnyrs  floating  low 
Breathe  the  pemimes  as  tney  flow, — 
There  the  classic  insect  dweUs 
In  Ambrosia-laden  cells. 

Where  the  soft  Thessalian  gale 
Sleeps  in  Tempo's  dreamy  vale. 
While  Olympus  wears  on  high 
Rainbow  tints  of  poesy,— 
Dreams  of  ancient  faith  e'en  now 
Floating  round  his  mystic  brow  ; — 

Where  his  regal  shadows  sleep 

On  the  blue  .^ean  deep, 

And  the  verdant  ivies  cUmb 

O'er  the  sepulchres  of  time. 

While  his  broken  harp-strings  sigh,— 

There  the  busy  riflers  fly. 

Where  on  Vallombrosa's  glades 

Gently  fall  the  evening  shades. 

While  from  Echo's  viewless  lyre 

Swell  the  notes  that  bards  inspire ; — 

There  the  home-returning  bee 

Hums  his  murmur'd  symphony.  r^  ^  ^  ^T ^ 
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Where  old  Egypt's  ephinxes  stand, 
Stern  watchers  o'er  Oblivion's  land  ! 
And  their  silent  vigil  keep 
Over  tombs  where  ages  sleep, — 
Hark  !  they  swell  their  drowsy  choir 
Round  grey  Memnon's  voiceless  lyre. 

Where  the  feathering  palm-tree  shades 
Welling  streams  in  tropic  glades, 
While  old  Ocean's  sullen  roar 
Mutters  round  the  sunlit  shore,— 
Many  an  iris-tinted  bell 
Lures  the  wanderer  to  its  cell 

Where  the  dark-brow*d  western  woods 
Fringe  wild  Mississippi's  floods— 
Where  the  silent  prairies  lie 
Shadeless  'neath  the  glaring  sky,— 
Stonv  cave  or  mouldering  tree 
Yields  a  fortress  for  the  bee. 

Thus,  on  thought's  mysterious  wing. 
Let  m  sweep  o'er  truth's  clear  spring, 
Drink  the  heaven-bom  dew  that  dwells 
Deep  in  nature's  honeyed  cells,— 
Find  the  nectar  that  distils 
Even  on  the  loneliest  hiUa 

Softer  is  the  breath  that  flows 
From  the  heart  of  Sharon's  Rose,— 
Sweeter  is  the  balm  that  pours 
Forth  from  Gilead's  healing  stores, 
Than  Elysian  gales  that  swell 
Over  fields  of  Asphodel 


WHAT  BEFEL  MY  COMPANIONS; 

OB, 

JCEM0RIAL8     OF     THE     JOLLY     DOGS. 
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TWO  AND  TWO. 


Shortly    after    Meyrick    returned  From  all  those  delightful  pursuitsL 

from  laying  poor  Jones  in  the  grave,  I  however,  I  had  at  last  to  tear  myself 

took  my  family  down  to  Brighton,  away,  for  I  had  promised  Meyrick  to 

and  remained  there  with  them  for  accompany  him    to    Scotland  ;    the 

some  weeka    We  boated,  bathed,  and  tournament  which  had  so  long  been 

beached ;  we  walked,  roae,  and  drove  the  talk  of  the  town,  was  about  to  be 

about ;  we  speculated,  more  or  less  held  at  Eglinton,  and  we  were  eoing 

successfully,    in    lotteries    for    pin-  thither  to  see.    We  were  going  uone, 

eushions  and  such  things  ;  we  looked,  for  my  wife  could  not  at  that  time 

more  or  less  steadily  and  unwinkingly,  travel  so  far,  and  Fanny  had  of  course 

through  long   telescopes ;   we  read,  to  stay  with  her ;  which  being  the 

with  more  or  less  pront,  many  novels  case,  my  friend  and  I  had  mutuiUlv 

more  or  less  fashionable  ;  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  be  content  with 

passed  more  or  less  time  everv  day  in  each  other's  companionship.    We  had 

doing  absolutely  nothing  at  alL  indeed  thought  of  asking  Vernon  to 
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join  us ;  but  when  we  considered  his 
narrow  circumstances,  no  way  of  in- 
viting him  seemed  possible  without 
our  offending  his  delicacy. 

It  being  understood  that  at  the 
tournament  even  the  spectators,  or  at 
least  those  of  them  who,  like  us,  had 
tickets  to  the  stands,  were  expected 
to  appear  in  some  unusual  dress,  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  Fanny,  and  I,  had  a  consulta- 
tion as  to  what  mine  was  to  be.  The 
discussion  on  this  important  question 
ended  in  the  garb  of  a  palmer  being 
decided  upon  :  Fanny  nappened  to 
have  a  palmer  in  water-colours,  and 
that  settled  it.  She  moreover  under- 
took to  provide  the  disj;uise,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  this 
she  did  very  successfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  economically ;  the  nearest 
linen-draper  furnishing  the  stuff  for  a 
trifle,  the  beach  supplying  the  scallop- 
shells  gratuitously,  and  her  own  clever 
fingers  making  the  proper  use  of  these 
materials,  at  the  price  of  my  thanks 
and  the  admiration  of  the  children. 
My  leathern  bottle  and  my  girdle  I 
was  to  get  in  town ;  and  my  crossed 
staff  was  to  be  constructed  still  nearer 
the  end  of  my  pilgrimage  ;  seeing 
that  to  travel  with  such  a  weapon  by 
rail,  or  stage,  or  steamer,  mi^ht  have 
attracted  unnecessary  attention  from 
little  boys  and  others.  As  it  was,  I 
had  to  undergo  some  curious  criticism 
from  my  own  little  boy  and  his  sister, 
when  first  I  donned  mv  novel  garment 
in  their  presence ;  the  one  alleging 
that  I  was  like  a  live  ghost,  and  the 
other  from  her  remarks  seeming  to 
think  that  I  was  an  unfinished  grotto. 
The  next  day,  however,  they  knew 
better,  it  appeared ;  for  when  they 
came  in  as  usual  after  dinner,  '  Papa  s 

going  to  the  tournament,'  cried  my 
ttle  fellow  as  he  climbed  up  on  my 
knee.  *  And  you  will  tell  us  all  about 
it  when  you  come  back,  won't  you. 
papa?  There  are  to  be  horses,  and 
spears,  and  swords,  and  shields,  and 
a  fool !    Just  like  Astley's.' 

*  More  than  one  fool,  I  fear,'  said  I 
laughing.  *  But  who  told  you  all 
that,  you  well-informed  youth  of  your 
ager 

'  Aunt  Fan,'  returned  my  other  and 
vounger  child,  answering  for  her 
brother.  *I  know  too.  Fags  and 
fezzers,  and  tumpets  and  dums,  quite 
bootiful !    Take  me  up  on  other  knee.' 


*  Flags  and  feathers,  how  delightful ! 
So  you  would  like  to  ^o  with  me, 
pussy,  wouldn't  you  V  said  L 

*0h,  don't  teaze  her.  Edward,'  in- 
terposed my  wife,  justly  but  gently 
rebukingmv  masculine  thoughtlessness 
as  to  a  child's  little  wisnings  and 
longings.  *  The  wild  beasts  are  coming 
next  week,  papa,*  continued  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  *and  if  Charlie  and  Annie 
are  good,  mamma  will  take  her  pets  to 
see  them.' 

'And  Aunt  Fan  too!'  cried  little 
Annie  dancing  on  my  knee  and  clap- 
ping her  tiny  hands.  *  Wild  beasts  I 
wild  beasts !' 

'  Yes,  I  know,'  put  in  Charlie,  who 
had  been  at  a  menagerie  before,  and 
being  nearly  four  years  old  was  now 
netting  very  proud  of  his  varied  know- 
kdge  and  ei^rience.  '  I  know,'  said 
he.  'lions  and  tigers  and  bears,  and 
pelicans  to  eat  the  fish,  and  so  many 
many  monkeys  that  you  give  nuts  to, 
and  an  elephant  ringing  a  bell  with 
his  trunk  ; — with  his  pob — pob — ^pob 
—horses,'  added  he,  aiming  at  the 
learned  term  his  aunt  had  taught 
him;  had  taught  him,  perhaps,  for 
she  laughed,  with  the  mischievous 
view  of  His  uttering  it  again. 

'Dont  use  such  long  words,  sir  I' 
said  I,  '  little  words  for  little  bojns  • 
but  tell  us  something  about  wild 
beasts,  since  you  know  so  much  ;  and 
then  we  shaU  have  a  game  at  "All 
the  horns  in  the  wood.  What  ani- 
mal is  called  the  "ship  of  the  desert," 
Charlie  V 

'The  camel,'  answered  Charlie; 
'  because—' 

'Very  good,'  said  I,  stopping  him 
for  the  moment ;  '  you  shall  tell  us 
more  about  the  camel  presently ;  in 
the  meantime  it  is  Annie's  tiun. 
Who  was  it  that  ate  up  poor  little 
Red-Riding-Hood,  Annie  ?' 

'  A  bad  *oolf  in  a  ni'-cap,'  promptly 
replied  the  little  one. 

So  the  conversation  took  a  zoologi- 
cal turn. 

Next  day  I  arrived  in  London  ;  on 
the  following,  Meyrick  and  I  stiuted 
for  Liverpool ;  on  the  third,  we 
reached  Glasgow. 

Here  Mevrick  procured  the  dress 
he  intended  to  figure  in  on  the  mor- 
row; it  was  simple  enough,  at  all 
events,  and  natural  ^o  ihejcene  on 
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which  it  was  to  be  worn;  being  in 
fact  just  that  of  a  Scottish  peasant  or 
shepherd.  A  plaid,  which  he  Imew, 
it  appeared,  how  to  put  on,  and  an 
enormously  wide  'bonnet'  of  coarse 
blue  cloth  with  a  huge  red  worsted 
button  in  the  centre,  were  the  most 
distinctive  features  of  the  composition. 
Then  I  found  out  a  worker  m  wood, 
and  gave  him  instructions  about  my 
p«lmer*s  staff  (I  recommended  Mey- 
rick  to  order  a  shepherd's  crook,  but 
he  would  not,  saying  that  I  mignt  as 
well  advise  him  to  buy  a  flock  of 
sheep),  and  then  having  some  three 
hours  to  spare,  we  bent  our  steps 
towards  the  old  college.  It  seemed  a 
matter  of  course  that  we  should  do 
so. 

By  Buchanan  Street,  and  along  In- 
gram Street,  and  up  Shuttle  Street 
we  went,  and  then  we  turned  to  look 
at  that  famous  pass  called  Thrush 
Lane,  throuch  which  more  than  once 
we  had  in  days  of  yore  been  obliged 
to  make  our  way  by  force  of  arms  ; 
for  that  defile  was  infested  by  a  tribe 
of  town  Arabs,  who  boldlv  called  us 
—not  Jolly  Dogs,  but— colley  dogs  on 
all  occasions,  and  found  courage  to 
measure  strength  with  us  on  some. 
Then  by  College  Street  we  reached 
the  CoUege,  and  passed  through  the 
College  gate,  and  spoke  to  the  College 
porter,  who  said  he  remembered  us 
perfectly,  but  had  forgotten  our  names. 
Then  we  visited  the  quadrangles,  one 
by  one,  and  left  caras  for  our  old 
professors,  they  being  all  in  the 
country,  as  was  to  be  expected.  Then 
we  entered  the  College  Green,  and 
there  we  met  with  what  was  truly  an 
agreeable  surprise. 

Two  figures  were  walking  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  slowly.  We  gained  imon 
them  :  suddenly  they  turned.  *  Bia  !' 
cried  Mevrick,  seizing  my  arm  as  he 
spoke ;  is  it  possible !  Don't  you 
know  them  agam  ?  I  should,  among 
a  thousand ! '  Then  hastily  advancing 
upon  the  strangers,  and  giving  them 
a  cavalier  salute — '  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you!'  he  exclaimed:  *to  meet  you 
once  more  and  at  last,  Mr.  Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone  !  I  am  your  much  in- 
jured cousin  Frank,  you  know :  and 
this  is  my  friend,  that  yours.  Draw 
and  defend  yourself!  Rob  Roy  is 
dead,  so  we  shall  not  be  interrupted 
this  time.'    And  Meyrick,  raising  his 


cane,  threw  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  cunning  fence. 

I  was  greatly  amused,  and  delighted 
too,  for  I  now  recognised  the  two  gen- 
tlemen. They  on  the  contrary  seemed 
not  at  all  amused,  and  completely  at 
a  loss.  At  last— *  If  it's  for  a  fi^ht 
ye  are,*  cried  one  of  them,  brandishmg 
the  formidable  oak  sapling  he  csmea, 
'  if  ye  mane  it,  why  then  whether  it's 
in  mn  or  in  earnest,  I'm  the  bo^  for 
you,  whoever  ye  are,  and  here  will  be 
a  tournament  without  any  botheration, 
and  all  cut  and  dry  for  the  asking !' 

*Too — hoo !'  cried  Meyrick  by  way 
of  reply,  and  suddenly  levelling  his 
weapon  at  the  other  as  if  it  had  been 
a  gun  :  *  There !  Right  through  the 
heart !  Consider  yourself  a  dead 
Irishman,  called  Mister  Laurence 
Barry,  younger  of  Barry  Castle, 
county  Clare. 

*Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me,'  said  Barry,  for  it  was  indeed  our 
old  friend  Toby,  his  companion  being 
no  other  than  our  equally  old  friend 
Charles  Hamilton,  sumamed  Grey- 
hound amount  us.  *Sir,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  me,  upon  my  honour  ye 
have,'  said  he  again  in  a  puzzled  way 
very  comical  to  see. 

*  I  should  think  so,  just,'  retorted 
Meyrick,  *  seeing  that  I  have  this  mo- 
ment killed  you  entirely ;  would  you 
have  me  kill  you  more,  as  they  say  in 
your  country  V 

*Ohoo— 00— 00 !'  cried  Barry  in  a 
sort  of  roar  which  no  combination  of 
letters  can  represent  *It's  you,  is 
it  ?'  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  found 
articulate  words.  *  Frank  Meyrick 
himself  and  nobody  else,  by  the  holy 
poker  and  the  shovel  and  the  tonra 
besides !'  Then,  whirling  his  stidc 
high  in  the  air,  he  seized  Me^rrick  by 
both  wrists,  and  commenced  with  him 
a  whirling  dance  of  the  very  wildest 
description.  It  was,  however,  as  short 
as  it  was  wild,  for  the  couple  almost 
immediately  rolled  over  on  the  grass 
together,  losing  their  hats  as  they  did 
80,  and  laughing  the  genuine  laughter 
that  it  does  one  good  to  hear.  At 
that  moment  the  excellent  and  learned 
professor  of  astronomy  passed,  pro- 
bably on  his  way  to  tne  Observatory 
in  the  upper  Green,  and  I  felt  for  a 
moment  inclined  to  cap  him  ;  but  as 
he  seemed  a  little  startled,  and  was 
evidently  unable  to  account  for  the 
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eooentrio  motions  so  miezpectedly  re- 
vealed to  his  optics,  and  as  under  all 
the  circnmstances  he  might  have  mis- 
taken my  salute  for  imp^tinence,  and 
as  moreover  both  my  hands  were  for 
the  moment  fully  employed  in  holding 
my  sidesj  I  abstained. 

'Dancmg  dervishes,  or  howling  T 
asked  I  of  Hamilton,  when  at  last  our 
old  friends  rose  to  their  feet 

*  Hee — hee,  Poyntz,'  replied  he,  still 
laughing  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
'  hee— hee ;  hi— hi ;  really  can't  say. 
Hamilton  was  of  a  rather  feeble  char- 
acter, as  will  afterwards  be  seen. 

*  Both  !'  cried  Barry,  who  had  over- 
beard  me ;  and  he  cut  more  capers, 
and  bellowed  and  shrieked  again. 
But  then,  suddenly  becoming  quite 
composed,  just  as  I  have  seen  men 
suddenly  become  composed  after  the 
extravagances  thej  had  been  com- 
mitting under  the  mfluence  of  nitrous 
oxide  gas  :  *  Well,  well,*  said  he ;  *  en- 
ough is  as  good  as  a  feast,  any  day. 
We've  all  done,  and  there's  no  more 
fun.  How  d'ye  do,  Poyntz,  my  boy  ? 
And  Where's  my  little  twig  1  That's 
your  hat,  Frank  ;  an  Irishman's  is 
sure  to  be  the  worst  on  the  green — 
why  so  ?  For  the  sprigs  of  shillelah 
that  flourish  about  it,  you  know— just 
so  !  *  The  last  words  were  rather  sung 
than  said. 

As  was  natural,  we  now  came  to 
mutual  en>lanations.  It  appeared 
that  our  mends  were  much  in  the 
same  position  as  Meyrick  and  myself; 
they,  too,  were  going  to  the  tourna- 
ment and  had  visited  the  old  College 
on  their  way.  Unlike  us,  however, 
they  had  not  been  provident ;  they 
had  not  secured  berths  in  a  floating 
hotel  as  we  had.  This  floating  hotel, 
I  should  explain,  was  a  steamer  which 
had  been  withdrawn  from  her  ordi- 
nary station  for  the  particular  service 
of  the  occasion :  she  was  to  convey 
us  to  Ardrossan,  from  which  again  a 
railway  would  convey  us  to  and  from 
a  point  within  a  short  distance  of 
Eglinton  Castle  :  we  were  to  live  on 
bmutl:  we  were  to  return  by  her  when 
the  tournament  was  over. 

'  Come  along  at  once,'  said  Meyrick. 
when  we  found  that  our  friends  haa 
made  no  previous  arrangements  what- 
ever, 'there  may  be  room  for  you 
yet,  and  it  will  be  delightful  if  we 
can  all  go  together.' 


Half  an  hour  afterwards,  all  was 
arranged  as  we  wished ;  for  though  at 
first  we  were  told  by  the  agent  of  the 
steamer  that  not  another  berth  was 
to  be  had,  in  the  end  accommodation 
for  two  more  passengers  was  promised 
and  paid  for,  either  the  vessel  or  the 
conscience  of  the  broker  being  de- 
cidedly elastia  But  to  do  that  broker 
justice,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
for  any  one  to  resist  the  combined 
eloquence  of  Barry  and  Meyridc 

We  got  on  very  well  that  day, 
though,  as  the  steamer  was  mudi 
crowded,  we  had  none  of  the  private 
conversation  naturally  desired  by  old 
friends  who  had  been  so  long  separat- 
ed— in  pairs,  that  is  to  say— and  who 
might  therefore  well  be  expected  to 
have  so  much  to  teU  and  hear  reci- 
procally. That  nicht  we  lay  in  Ar- 
drossan harbour,  A^yrick  and  I  occu- 
pying our  berths,  Hamilton  sleeping 
on  a  table,  Barry  on  the  .deck  below 
him,  in  what  he  called  a  six-posted 
bed,  the  table  being  a  hexapod.  Next 
morning  the  scene  m  that  cabin  was  a 
curious  one  :  one  might  have  thought 
himself  behind  the  scenes  in  a  theatre. 
Everybody  was  dressing  for  his  part, 
most  of  them  without  having  any 
proper  idea  of  the  part  they  undertook 
to  play.  Ludicrously  inappropriate, 
too,  were  a  larce  proportion  of  the 
parts  so  assume^  any  fancy-ball  dress 
whatever  being  evidently  thought,  in 
many  cases,  to  be  quite  suitable  for 
the  spectators  of  a  tournament  Thus, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  we  had 
two  jockeys  amongst  us,  a  North 
American  Indian,  and  a  Chinese; 
several  gentlemen  thought  proper  to 
appear  in  yeomanry  uniforms,  and 
even  Barry  courted  criticism,  and  re- 
ceived it,  too,  from  Meyrick  veiy 
plentifully,  by  arraying  himself  in  his 
r^mentals  as  an  officer,  not  of  the 
army,  for  he  had  sold  out  it  appeared, 
but  of  the  militia,  his  corps  being,  as 
he  told  us,  '  the  Tipperaiy  or  Duke  of 
Clarence's  Munster,  facings  yellow:' 
and  '  Sure  it's  more  sinsible  to  come 
in  a  way  I  know  something  about 
than  to  go  as  a  harper  as  ye  suggest/ 
said  he  good-humouredly,  *wKn  I 
can't  play  on  the  harp  at  all,  nor  on 
the  bagpipe  either,  more's  the  pity.' 
Hamilton,  as  a  member  of  the  'Queen's 
Body-Guard  for  Scotland,'  was  not  so 
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absurd,  and  being  a  tall  fellow,  he 
looked  venr  well  in  his  sober  suit  of 
green,  with  three  arrows  stuck  in  his 
belt,  and  a  long  bow  in  his  hand.  The 
Hignland  garb,  I  may  note,  was  very 
much  affected ;  nor  perhaps  would  it 
have  been  out  of  place  in  itself,  but 
unfortunately  the  wearers  for  the  most 
part  either  had  knock-knees,  or  were 
venr  narrow-shouldered,  or  wore  spec- 
tacles, or  were  paunchy.  The  charac- 
ter best  cot  up  and  maintained  was 
that  of  a  lusty  friar ;  for  the  costume 
was  perfect,  while  the  personator's 
manners  and  conversation  and  sones 
were  so  little  edifyin^f,  that,  could 
they  have  been  resuscitated  to  hear 
and  see  him,  monks  of  the  good  old 
days  might  well  have  thought 

*  Their  time  was  come  agen. 
If  tales  be  true,  nor  wrong  those  holy  men.* 

Of  the  tournament  itself  I  am  not 
about  to  speak ;  it  will  suffice  me  to 
say.  what  must  often  have  been  said 
ana  repeated  by  others,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  spectacle  but 
for  the  weather.  I  may,  however, 
add,  that  the  procession  to  the  lists 
was,  or  rather  would  have  b^n,  the 
finest  part  perhaps  of  what  was  after 
all  simply  a  splendid  piece  of  pageant- 
ry. Yet  the  general  view  of  the  lists 
themselves,  and  of  the  multitudes  as- 
sembled round  them  was  a  fine  thing, 
too ;  and  I  may  say  that  the  incon- 
gruity of  individual  costume  among 
the  spectators  was  to  a  great  degree 
foigotten  when  the  scene  as  a  whole 
was  presented  to  the  eye. 

The  tournament  came  to  an  end  for 
the  day:  how  the  rain  had  spoiled 
everything  I  need  scarcely  remind 
any  one  wno  was  present  at  the  affiiir, 
or  has  heard  of  it  Thoroughly  soaked, 
but  comforting  ourselves  thatwehaa 
our  floating  hotel  to  receive  us,  we 
set  out  for  Ardrossan  on  foot,  for 
there  was  no  getting  a  place  by  the 
railway,  unless  we  chose  to  wait  an 
hour  or  two.  But  when  we  reached 
our  haven,  no  floating  hotel  was 
there !  It  had  floated  off  to  Irvine,* 
and  in  it  had  floated  off  all  our  bag- 
gage. We  had  thus  no  change  of 
raiment,  nor  even  a  roof  to  shelter 
us ;  a  pleasant  position,  truly,  for 

*  In  order  to  be  nearer  us  !  This  was  the 
•xcQse  afterwards  made  by  the  master. — 
F.  M. 


drenched  archer,  militiaman,  shepherd, 
and  palmer.  We  were  of  course  very 
furious,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  growl ; 
so,  as  we  were  also  very  hungry,  we 
set  about  looking  for  food,  and  luckily 
discovered  that  there  was  an  ordinary 
going  on  at  a  hotel  There  we  dined, 
m  the  American  style,  voraciously  and 
fast,  that  is ;  and  then  we  went  on 
what  we  feared  would  be  a  fruitless 
search  for  beds ;  we  had  in  fact  been 
told  that  every  disposable  bed  in  the 
town  had  been  secured  for  weeks.  As 
it  was,  we  at  first  had  no  success  :  it 
was  in  vain  that  Meyrick  every  now 
and  then  cried  out,  Wanted  imme- 
diately, lodgings  for  single  gentlemen  ;* 
it  was  in  vain  that  Bany  essayed  his 

S)wers  of  blarney  at  door  after  door, 
bserve,  that  as  for  me,  I  felt  so 
ashamed  of  my  holy  garb,  that  I  had 
not  the  courage  to  attempt  a  nego- 
tiation anywhere ;  while  that  as  to 
Hamilton,  he  showed  himself  still 
worthy  of  his  old  name— for  Charley 
Greyhound  was,  now  as  formerly,  a 
useless  dog  till  he  had  the  game  in 
view.  At  last,  however,  just  as  we 
were  beginning  to  despair,  a  respect- 
able-looking old  woman  accosted  us, — 
*  Were  we  looking  for  beds  ?*  she 
rather  timidly  aakm.  *  If  the  gentle- 
men didna  mind  a  puir  body*s  nouse, 
she  had  a  room  wf  four  beds  intill't 
They  werena  vera  fine,'  she  said,  '"but 
perhaps*— 

It  turned  out  that  the  poor  creature 
had  done  her  best,  and  nad  been  at 
some  little  expense  in  fitting  ud  a 
room  for  *  the  tournament  folk ;'  but 
her  hopes  of  making  a  little  profit  by 
it  had  hitherto  been  disappointeo, 
few  of  the  folk  having  dei^ed  even 
to  look  at  the  room  when  tney  found 
it  was  to  be  reached  by  a  ladder,  and 
none  of  those  few,  when  they  saw  it, 
having  found  it  good  enough  for  their 
excellencies.  Us,  the  place  suited  neiv 
fectly,  garret  as  it  was  :  all  was  clean 
and  tidy  in  it :  there  were  two  beds 
on  each  side,  under  the  slopes  of  the 
roof :  a  large  grate  at  one  end  had  a 
fire  ready  laid  in  it.  We  at  once 
secured  possession  of  this  welcome 
shelter  by  the  prepayment  of  what 
under  the  circumstances  was  a  really 
moderate  sum.  Then  we  ordered  our 
fire  to  be  lighted;  then  we  sallied 
forth  again  and  Dought  a  few  re- 
quisites, such  as  shirts  and  handker- 
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chiefs,  brashes  and  soap:  and  then 
returning,  we  all  went  to  oed.  Then 
a  fine  fellow,  our  landlady's  grand- 
son, carried  off  our  wet  clothes,  grejat- 
\j  wondering  at  them,  and  wondering 
especiallT,  I  flatter  myself,  at  mj 
scallop-shells.  Then  he  placed  a  chair 
or  stool  by  the  side  of  each  bed,  with 
glasses  and  a  spoon  on  each  chair  or 
stool ;  then  he  Drought  a  large  black 
kettle  of  boiline  water  and  set  it  on 
the  fire ;  then  he  placed  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  a  bowl  of  st^r  between 
each  pair  of  beds ;  then  he  received 
^e  thanks,  and  the  praises,  and  the 
fees,  he  had  so  well  earned  as  our 
chamberlain  ;  and  then  he  retired,  the 
whole  five  of  us  laughing  pleasantly. 
All  this  was  done  under  the  command 
of  Laurence  Barry,  who  had  been 
elected  our  *  magister  bibendi*  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  he  voting  for  himself. 

And  now  at  last  our  talk  could  be, 
and  naturally  was^  of  our  old  days 
together  ana  our  tormer  companions. 
Meyrick  and  I  told  our  friends,  in  a 
brief  way,  what  we  knew  of  Vernon 
and  the  unfortunate  Ward,  of  Peter- 
kin  and  Smith,  of  poor  Jones,  and  of 
Trench,  none  of  whom  either  fearry  or 
Etamilton  had  seen  or  heard  of  smce 
the  breaking  up  of  our  club.  And 
then,  '  Well,  thank  ye^  my  boys,  but 
it's  mv  turn  now,'  said  Barry,  who 
seemed  to  think  we  were  unfairly 
monopolizing  the  talk ;  '  why,  that's 
no  less  than  six  of  them  you  know 
about,  for  I  told  them  off  on  my 
fingers  as  you  went  on,  and  here  I  am 
at  my  right  thumb'— 

*  Six  V  interrupted  I ;  '  then  as 
there  are  four  of  us  here,  only  two 
remain  to  be  accounted  for  :  we  were 
just  a  dozen,  you  know.  Who  are  the 
twof 

'  There  is  Thomson  for  one,'  replied 
Meyrick ;  '  and  the  other'— 

'  Well,  it's  just  the  other  that  I 
know  a  little  about,  and  rather  too 
much,  moreover,*  cried  Barry,  rather 
impatiently  :  '  and  that  other  is  Mas- 
ter Mungo  Michael  Malcolm,  and  a 
pretty  rascal  he  is  that  same  Lurcher. 
as  we  used  to  call  him,  and  a  bad  end 
he'U  come  to  yet,  as  sure  as  my  own 
name  was  Tob^.  Ye  see,  when  I  got 
tired  of  my  regiment  last  year^  andof 
the  army  alto^ther,  and  withdrew 
into  private  life  at  Barry  Castle, 
though  that's  not  much  of  a  private 


life  either,  as  you  will  see  when  you 
come  to  see  me,  as  come  you  must, 
and  soon,  too ;  for  old  Barry  of  Barry 
Castle,  that's  my  honoured  father, 
you  know,  keeps  up  the  old  fashions 
like  a  gentleman  as  he  is,  I  hope ;  ana 
plenty  of  company  it  is  we  see  all  the 
year  round,  and  heartilv  welcome,  too. 
Well,  where  was  I  ?  0  yes ;  when  I 
came  last  vear  to  settle  down  at  the 
CasticL  ana  shoot  and  hunt,  and  please 
myseLr,  and  no  adjutant  to  bother  me, 
and  rattle  about  the  country  without 
leave  to  be  asked,  why,  whom  should 
I  find  established  in  an  el^nt  house 
as  my  father's  land-steward,  and  over- 
seer, and  bailiffl  and  improver,  and, 
what  not,  from  Scotland  no  less,  than 
who  should  it  be  but  Lurcher  himself, 
or  at  least  Mimgo  Michael  Malcolm, 
Esquire,  of  no  place  at  all  ?  For  of 
course  ne  had  no  right,  though  he 
tried  to  take  it,  to  the  title  of  Barry- 
beg,  which  was  the  house  he  lived  in 
for  his  pains ;  and  good  pay,  too,  he 
received  besides,  and  a  snug  thing  he 
had  of  it,  and  an  honest  livine  he 
misht  have  made  altogether,  u  he 
had  not  been,  as  I  hinted  before,  a 
villain  and  a  scoundrel  entirely.  All 
that  came  out  afterwards,  and  it's  just 
all  about  the  whole  affair  Pm  going 
to  tell  you  ;  but  I  never  had  liked  the 
fellow,  and  no  more  did  any  of  you, 
I  believe,  and  you  may  guess  how 
astounded  I  was  when  I  nrst  heard 
him  spoken  of,  and  learned  what  post 
he  occupied,  after  I  went  home.  "  Sir," 
said  I  to  my  father,  the  very  moment 
the  name  of  his  steward  was  men- 
tioned to  me ;  "  why  didn't  you  tell 
me  he  was  here  and  what  he  was? 
For  if  you  had,  bad  luck  to  both  of  us 
if  he  should  ever  have  been  here  at 
alL"  And  then  I  spoke  my  mind 
about  him.  But  my  father  said  that 
the  man  knew  his  business  well 
enough,  and  was  civil,  and  so  forth, 
and  I  said  no  more  at  the  time.  Of 
course  I  went  straight  to  Malcolm, 
and  asked  him  why  he  had  never  told 
my  father  of  our  acquaintance  in 
Glasgow  :  but  the  fellow  had  a  cring- 
ing excuse,  and  said  ho  had  not  been 
sure  that  1  would  like  to  renew  the 
acauaintance  now  that  he  was  my 
father's  humble  servant^  that  he  had 
left  it  to  me  to  renew  it  or  not  as  I 
chose,  and  that  since  I  had  done  it  he 
felt  nattered  at  my  iu>ticmg  Jimi : 
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and  he  made  bows  and  fawned  obse- 
quiously upon  me ;  and,  in  short,  as  I 
had  nothing  positive  to  say  against 
him,  I  let  him  alone.  But  I  kept  a 
watch  on  the  scamp,  and  so  I  caught 
him  at  last,  without  intending  it,  as 
you  are  going  to  hear. 

'  There  was  a  very  sweet  girl,  you 
see,  who  was  foster-sister  to  my  own 
little  sister  that  died  when  she  was  a 
child  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
tenant;  the  family  were  in  good 
enough  circumstances,  and  it  was  only 
out  of  pure  love  to  my  mother,  whose 
foster-sister  she  herself  was,  that  Mrs. 
M'Grath  had  nursed  our  Flora.  Well, 
what  do  you  think  ?  Flora,  that  is  to 
say.  Flora  M*Grath,  was  a  very  pretty 
girl,  and  so  Malcolm  had  the  impu- 
dence to  fall  in  love  with  her ;  they 
had  called  her  Flora,  because  that  was 
my  sister's  name,  you  know ;  and  it's 
a  name  I  like  too,  but  that's  no 
matter.  But  long  before  Malcobn  had 
made  his  ugly  appearance  among  us, 
she  had  been  promised  to  her  cousin 
Terence,  a  fine  young  man  as  ever  was, 
and  her  own  second  cousin  too.  So 
she  would  have  nothinj^  to  say  to  the 
other  :  mind  all  that,  tor  it's  the  key 
to  unravel  the  conspiracy,  seeing  that 
it  was  it,  and  nothing  else,  that 
spurred  the  steward  on  to  do  neither 
more  nor  less  than  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.  Well,  there's  a  priest 
there,  the  finest  priest  in  the  world,  I 
believe  :  he  is  something  between  the 
old  sort  and  the  new,  or  rather  he's 
both  of  them  put  together,  and  he 
was  educated  at  a  seminary  in  Paris. 
Father  Oogan  is  his  name,  and  he  is 
at  home  in  any  society  you  like,  high 
or  low,  or  between  the  two,  and  he's 
just  as  happy  in  the  one  as  the  other, 
or,  if  anytmng,  rather  happier,  for  it 
is  quite  the  same  to  him  whether  he 
is  singing  an  Irish  sons  to  a  whis^ 
accompaniment  in  a  cabin,  or  drinking 
claret  and  talking  French  to  the  ladies 
at  the  castle  ;  for  he  speaks  French  as 
well  as  English,  and  better  indeed, 
seeing  he  hasn't  lost  the  brc^ie  ataU. 
anymore  than  I  have  mesell,  Tmglad 
to  say,  as  ye  see ;  though  I  didn't 
allow  them,  and  they  didn't  ever  take 
the  liberty,  to  tell  me  so  in  the  regi- 
ment And  a  great  ally  of  mine  is 
Father  Oogan,  and  not  a  week  passes 
but  Tm  over  at  his  place,  when  rm  at 
home,  that  is. 


^  Well,  late  one  troetf  night  last 
winter.  I  was  coming  bom  Father 
Gogans  on  foot,  for  my  mare  had 
slipped  as  I  was  going,  and  had  hurt 
her  shoulder,  and  I  Imd  been  obliged 
to  lead  her  the  rest  of  the  wav,  and 
leave  her  in  his  stable  for  a  day  or 
two.    So  I  bade  him  good-night,  and 
set  off,  and  then  it  began  to  snow, 
right  in  my  face,  with  a  strong  wind. 
The  consequence  was,  that  l^ore  I 
got  half- wav  home,  I  was  more  than 
half-blinded  with  ike  drift,  and  alto- 
gether tired  of  fighting  against  the 
storm,  and  I  thought  I  would  rest  a 
little.    And  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  just  then  I  came  to  a  bridge  over  a 
small  stream  that  was  almost  dry  at 
that  time,  or  rather  entirely  so,  for 
what  remained  of  it  was  frozen  over. 
So  down  I  went  from  the  road,  and  got 
under  the  arch,  and  shook  myself,  and 
seated  mvself  at  one  side  on  a  big 
stone,  and  I  had  not  been  there  five 
minutes  when  three  more  men  came 
down  to  keep  me  company,  and  took 
up  their  position  on  the  other  side 
from  where  I  was.    Of  course,  they 
never   knew  I  was   there   or   any- 
where ;  nor  could  I  distinguish  them; 
for  the  night  was  as  dark  as  blazes, 
especially  below  the  arch,  so  dark 
indeed  was  it  you  couldn't  see  at 
all  what  it  was  lik&    However,  I  saw 
by  their  voices  there  were  three  of 
them,  and  one  I  recognised  to  be  no- 
body else  than  Malcolm  :  the  others  I 
could  not  tell  in  the  least.    Thought 
I  to  myself,  "  You  are  about  no  good 
here  anyhow,  in  a  night  like  this, 
when  eveiy  decent  Omistian  except 
meself  is  in  his   comfortable  bed." 
Therefore  I  let  them  talk,  and  they 
talked  and  I  listened,  and  what  should 
I  hear  but  an  atrocious  plot  to  set  fire 
to  the  M'Graths'  place,  in  the  ham: 
and  one  of  the  men  was  to  do  it ;  and 
the  other  was  to  keep  watch  whUe  he 
was   doing   it ;    and   the   scoundrel 
Malcolm  was  to  reward  them  both  for 
it ;  and  they  were  immediately  to  sail 
for  America  from  Cork;  and  their 
passage  was  paid  alreadv ;  and  they 
were  to  set  twentv  pouncu  more  when 
all  was  done ;  and  they  were  never  to 
come  back  again.    Now  wasn't  he  a 
villain,  may^,  that  Malcolm  thief  1' 
'  A  villain,  indeed,'  said  I    '  So  one 
of  our  set  was  aotuallv  to  become  an 
accomplice  in  a  fact  of  arson  !    In  a 
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contemplated  one,  at  least,  for  no 
doubt  you  foiled  them,  Banr.  How 
in  the  name  of  wonder  did  that  man 
eTer  get  amongst  us  %  * 

*It  was  honest  Adam  Thomson  who 
proposed  him,'  said  Meyrick.  *  Thom- 
son, as  we  all  know,  was  a  simple 
fellow,  and  had  probably  been  tor- 
mented by  the  otner  into  doing  it : 
and  then  we  admitted  him— at  least, 
I  for  my  part  voted  for  his  admission 
— in  the  belief  that  he  was  some 
simple  honest  friend  of  his  proposer. 
Then,  again,  he  had  a  plausible  way 
about  him,  which  blinded  us  at  first, 
unsuspecting  as  we  were  at  that 
age.* 

•At  first  only,'  said  L  *  You  will 
remember  that  more  than  one  of  us 
were  soon  struck  with  the  bad  ex- 
pression of  his  face ;  there  was  some- 
thing oblique  in  his  eye,  and  the 
wrinkles  about  his  mouth  gave  him  a 
ainister  look.' 

*  Weiy  resumed  Bany,  getting  into 
bed  a^in.  for  in  the  official  capacity 
to  which  ne  had  been  elected,  he  had 
risen  and  supplied  the  rest  of  us  with 
more  hot  water;  'I  heard  all  their 
plan  ;  I  need  not  detail  it ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  commission  of  the 
deed  was  fixed  for  the  following 
night  When  they  had  settled  every- 
thing, "  Now  let's  have  apoipe,"  said 
one  of  the  strangers.  "  ELere  s  a  box 
of  the  jewels  that  will  do  the  job  to- 
morrow," said  his  comrade.  It  struck 
me  at  once  that  he  was  going  to  use  a 
lucifer  match,  and  that  my  presence 
at  the  council  mi^ht  be  discovered  by 
the  flash.  Now  tnree  to  one  is  heavy 
odds,  and  so  I  thought,  for  I  had 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  weapon 
except  my  riding-whip.  Therefore,  I 
raised  an  unearthly  yell.' 

'Very  judiciously,'  said  Meyrick: 
'something  like  the  one  you  raisea 
yesterday  m  the  College  green,  I  sup- 
pose.' 

*  Oh  !  out  of  sight  a  better  one,'  re- 
turned Barry. 

'A  regjilar  screamer,  in  short,  as 
they  say  in  America,'  aaded  MeyricL 

'Hey-hey-hey,'  laughed  Hamilton 
in  his  smaU  way. 

'Yes,'  Barrjr  went  on  ;  '  I  raised  it 
on  the  model  of  the  steam-whistle, 
which  is  not  known  yet  in  those  parts. 
I  thought  it  would  do ;  and  it  did 
For  I  heard  them  rush  out  of  the 


vault,  tumbling  over  each  other.  And 
then  they  got  up  again,  and  bolted. 
Upon  that  I  made  off  too,  and  went 
straight  to  M'Grath's.  They  were  all 
in  b^  but  the  old  man  came  to  the 
door,  and  we  went  into  the  kitchen, 
and  I  told  him  what  I  had  heard,  and 
warned  him,  though  the  event,  you 
know,  was  not  to  come  off  till  the 
next  night ;  and  he  thanked  me,  and 
said  he  feared  nothing,  now  he  was  on 
his  guard.  I  did  not  mention  Mal- 
colm s  name  though,  because,  after  aU, 
I  might  have  been  wrong  as  to  his 
voice.  And  then  I  went  home,  to  the 
stables  first,  and  roused  the  groom 
that  slept  over  them,  and  made  him 
rise  and  saddle  a  horse,  and  ride  as 
fast  as  look  at  it  to  Ennis,  for  Tim 
Brady,  our  lawyer,  and  to  tell  him  to 
come  to  the  castle  that  minute.  And 
then  I  went  to  my  own  bed,  and  was 
asleep  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

'  iirly  next  morning,  or  rather  that 
morning  I  should  say,  Brady  came  in 
his  old  red  gig.  I  was  watching  for 
him,  and  told  him  my  story.  Then 
after  breakfast  we  told  my  father, 
who  got  as  mad  as  thunder;  but  I 
persuaded  him  to  leave  it  all  to  Brady, 
and  so  he  did  at  last  Then  Brady  and 
I  consulted.  Says  he.  "  It's  a  pity,  in- 
deed, ye  didn't  see  nim  so  as  to  be 
able  to  swear  to  him,  Mr.  Barry — a 
thousand  pities." 

*  It's  a  thousand  pities,  and  more,' 
said  I,  *  that  ye  weren't  there  to  see 
him  yourself,  Mr.  Brady;  when  the 
arch,  as  I  told  you,  was  as  dark  as 
midnight ;  and  past  midnight  it  was 
too,  which  is  worse.  How  could  any 
mortal  expect  me  to  see  him  ? ' 

'  Smidl  blame  to  ye  for  that,'  sa3r8 
the  lawyer,  *  but  it  might  be  difficult 
to  get  a  verdict  for  conspiracy  or  any- 
thing else,  on  the  mere  strength  of  a 
man's  voice.  To  be  sure  he's  a  Pro- 
testant, I  suppose;  but  then  again 
there  might  be  a  Protestant  or  two  on 
the  jury.  And  you  can't  swear  to 
the  other  two  voices  at  alL  I  don't 
know  that  we  could  indict  a  man  for 
conspiring  with  unknown  tongues.  If 
you  nad  tracked  them  by  their  foot- 
steps on  the  snow  now — ' 

Well,  I  didn't;  and  that's  enough,' 
said  I; '  and  all  I  can  say  for  myself  is 
that  I'm  sorry  you  weren't  there;  and 
the  next  time,  I'll  have  the  sinse  to 
Bind  for  you;  and  then  you  may  track 
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them  to  Cape  Clear  or  wherever  ye 
like; 

*  Don't  be  in  a  paasion,'  savs  he ; 

•  all  I  mean  to  tell  you  flatly  is  that  the 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  send  the 
fellow  about  his  business,  and  let  him 
get  handed  his  own  way.  So  if  Mr. 
Barry  will  just  give  me  authority,  Til 
go  and  do  it  at  once,  and  be  done 
with  it.  ni  terrify  the  rascal  a  good 
deal,  of  course  ;  and  that  will  banish 
and  transport  him  out  of  our  neigh- 
bourhood, and  what  more  could  we 
want?* 

*  Well,  there's  some  reason  in  that,' 
says  I;  *  and  besides  he  and  I  were— 
no  matter  what,  once.  So  go  and  do 
it,  and  come  back  to  dinner,  and  then 
you'll  stay  all  night  as  usual,  of 
course.' 

'  So  away  Tim  Brady  went,  and  when 
he  came  back  he  told  us  all  about  it, 
and  something  besides.  "First,  I  went 
to  M*Grath's,"  said  he,  "and  asked 
him  if  he  was  inswed.  The  old  man 
said  he  was,  and  that  he  had  given 
Mr.  Malcolm  the  premium  to  pay,  the 
last  time  the  steward  had  gone  to 
Ennis.  That's  just  it,  thought  I  to 
myself"  says  Brady,  and  then  he  went 
on  :  "  So  I  next  crossed  over  to  Barry- 
beg,    and,    *Mr.   Malcolm,'  says   I, 

•  you  will  please  give  up  your  books.' 
'What  for?'  says  Malcolm,  with  a 
start  *  Have  you  paid  the  premium 
on  M*Grath's  insurance?'  says  I. 
•Qh!'  says  he,  looking  queer  and 
pale, '  I  meant  to  do  it  to-morrow;  in 
fact,  I  should  have  done  it  when  I 
was  in  Ennis  hist,  but  I  was  paying 
our  own  premiums,  and  I  clean  forgot 
poor  M*Grath  ;  but  I  mean  to  do  it,  I 
tell  ye,  this  very  to-morrow.'  *And 
suppose  he  was  to  be  burnt  out  to- 
night?' says  L  'Oh,  no  fears!' 
s^s   he,    twinkling   with   his    eye. 

•  Well,  at  any  rate  I  have  Mr.  Barry's 
authority  to  get  your  books,  and  look 
over  your  accounts,  and  settle  with 
you,  and  dismiss  you,'  says  I. 
'What  for  again?*  says  he;  'surely 
not  for  that?'  'Yes,  for  that,'  says 
I;  '  and  also  because  there  were  more 
than  three  people  under  a  bridge  last 
night,'  says  I.  'What  do  you  mean ?' 
says  he,  pretending  not  to  know,  but 
nevertheless  looking  as  frightened  as 
death,  like  the  great  coward  that  he  is. 
'  I  just  mean  to  settle  with  ye,'  says  I 
once  more,  *  and  then  you'll  please  to 


leave  the  country  this  very  day  and 
never  come  back,  d'ye  hear?  And  how 
did  ye  get  these  scratches  on  your  face? 
Maybe  ye  tripped  over  a  lucifer 
match,'  says  I,  and  that  finished  hinL 
So  I  went  over  his  accounts,  and  he's 
off,  and  I  think  I  managed  him  pretty 
well,"  says  Brady,  coming  to  a  halt  at 
kst.' 

'What  do  you  suppose  Malcolm's 
motive  was?  askea  Meyrick.  'It 
must  have  been  a  strong  one  to  make 
him  run  such  a  risk.* 

'Why,'  returned  Barry;   'it's  as 

{)lain  as  the  nose  on  vour  face,  or  at 
east  as  the  snout  on  Malcolm's,  which 
is  as  plain  as  a  kidney  potato.  I 
talked  that  over  with  Brady,  and  I 
told  him  all  I  knew,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion,  after  laying  this  and 
that  together,  that  it  was  all  out  of 
love  for  poor  Flora,  d'ye  see ;  though 
by  all  that's  holy,  it's  a  desecration  to 
speak  of  love  and  that  beast  in  the 
same  breath.  But  what  he  thou^t 
was  probably  this :  if  the  M^raths 
were  burnt  out,  and  ruined,  and  not 
insured,  and  made  poor,  then  Terence 
might  be  put  out  of  the  question,  for 
he  was  poor  as  it  was,  and  his  mother 
was  a  widow,  and  though  old  M'Grath 
had  consented  to  take  him  for  a  son- 
in-law,  and  to  give  Flora  a  fair  por- 
tion, and  to  take  them  all  to  live  with 
him  besides,  because  Terence  could 
manage  the  farm  now  that  he  himself 
was  almost  laid  aside  with  rheu- 
matism ;  and  as  the  widow  also  would 
be  useful,  seeing  that  Mrs.  M'Grath, 
too,  was  weak  and  poorly  always— for 
all  that,  the  old  man  had  often  said 
that  his  daughter  might  have  looked 
higher,  though  the  young  one,  he 
allowed,  was  as  good  and  handsome  a 
boy  as  any  in  all  Ireland  or  elsewhere. 
Wait  a  bit  till  I  take  a  drink. 

'And  so  Malcolm,  we  supposed, 
thought  that  thus  he  would  have  a 
chance,  especially  as  M^Grath's  lease 
was  about  to  fall  in,  and  he  meant  to 
threaten  him,  probably,  that  as  he 
was  so  infirm  and  impoverished  by 
the  fire,  he  would  get  my  father  to 
eject  him  unless  Flora  would  sacrifice 
herself :  and  then  as  to  the  insurance, 
he  would  have  said  that  he  had  for- 
gotten about  it,  as  he  actually  did  say 
to  Brady.  But  if  so  he  reckoned,  he 
little  knew  my  father,  or  old  MHJrath, 
or  Flora,  or  ner  mother,  or  Terence, 
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or  meself  either,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  given 
him  a  skinful  of  damaged  bones  soonw 
than  see  the  sweet  little  creature 
marry  him.  That's  the  way  we  settled 
it;  but  when  Brady  frightened  him, 
he  made  himself  scarce,  as  I  said  be- 
fore ;  and  as  to  his  brace  of  dirty  in- 
struments, Brady  made  inquiries,  and 
we  learned  that  a  ship  sailed  from 
Cork  for  America  some  few  days 
after,  and  that  all  the  passengers  had 
paid  their  money  some  time  before, 
and  that  they  all  had  sailed.  So  those 
two  villains  also  were  got  rid  of,  and 
Terence  and  flora  were  married  soon 
after,  and  you  never  saw  such  a  fine 
wedding  as  we  had,  nor  such  delight- 
ful dancing  as  there  was ;  more  by 
token  that  I  danced  till  I  was  sorry 
for  it,  seeing  that  next  day  I  was  as 
stiflf  as  a  poker,  and  thirsty  to  the 
d^ee  that  I  could  ahnost  have  drunk 
up  the  Shannon.  Here's  their  health; 
for  it's  thirsty  I  am  again,  with  saving 
ye  all  from  talking.' 

Now,  for  a  little.  I  shall  leave  our 
garret-lodging  in  Ardrossan,  in  order 
at  once  to  record  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  miscreant  Malcolm :  it  is  true 
that  I  shall  afterwards  have  again  to 
speak  of  him,  in  connexion  with 
others,  but  if  I  here  depart  from  the 
chronological  order  of  events,  and  an- 
ticifkate  somewhat  those  which  relate 
to  his  end,  it  wiU  be  a  relief  to  ^et  rid 
of  his  story,  so  far  as  I  can,  without 
further  delay. 

Mungo  Michael  Malcolm,  then, 
came  to  the  end  of  his  career  in  this 
country  by  being  convicted  of  forgery 
and  transported  for  life:  how  he  came 
to  the  end  of  his  career  in  the  country 
to  which  he  was  sent,  is  shown  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mey- 
rick,  the  writer  being  the  Adam 
Thomson  who,  with  the  surname  of 
Tray,  was  one  of  the  old  Jolly  Dogs, 
and  who  has  been  spoken  of,  a  little 
above,  as  the  introducer  of  Malcolm 
to  the  Club. 

•  8TDIIET.  N.8.W.,  \bth  Nw.  1843. 

*  My  deae  feiend,— Being  here  on 
business,  and  finding  a  vessel  about 
to  sail  for  liverpooT,  I  take  up  my 

gen  to  write  to  you  again,  though  I 
ave  not  yet  heard  from  you  in  answer 
to  my  kJst,  for  I  have  something  to 
communicate  whidi  will  interest  you, 
Vol.  XXVII. 


though  painfully,  as  it  is  a  melancholy 
story  to  hear  tell  of 

*  As  to  myself,  I  have  little  to  say, 
except  that  on  the  whole  I  have  cause 
to  be  thankful  I  am  still  doing  well, 
keeping  my  health,  laying  by  money, 
and  hoping  that  in  less  than  two  years 
more  I  shall  have  laid  by  enough  to 
enable  me  to  return  home  and  accom- 
plish the  object  which  has  been  so 
long  the  wish  of  my  heart'    .    .    . 

Here  follow  some  accounts  of  what 
he  had  been  doing  on  his  sheep-fieinn, 
some  information  as  to  the  general 
state  of  the  colony,  and  some  details 
as  to  wool,  tallow,  and  other  products 
of  it    The  letter  then  continues  :— 

*  The  melancholy  afiair  I  have  al- 
luded to  above,  relates  to  our  quondam 
friend  Malcolm.  One  day  at  Spring- 
bank^  a  man  entered ;  he  was  hagganl 
and  wild-looldng :  he  said  he  was  hun- 
gry ;  I  immediateiysuspectedhimto  be 
an  escaped  convict ;  I  looked  more  nar- 
rowly at  him ;  I  thought  he  seemed 
like  Malcolm  ;  I  thought  it  impossible, 
however,  that  it  could  be  he.  But  he 
suddenly  said,  "  Yes^  Thomson,  it  is 
I ;  you  know  me  agam,  I  see  ;  and  in 
fact  I  meant  to  tell  you  who  I  was. 
I  am  in  the  bush — escaped — half- 
starving."  "  What,"  said  I,  "  you  a 
convict?"  "Did  you  not  know?" 
said  he,  scowling  at  me  ;  "  then  I  am 

sorry  I  told  you,  by ^."  and  here 

he  swore  horribly.  Then  he  took  an- 
other tone,  and  implored  me  not  to 
betray  him,  and  I  said  I  would  not;, 
notwithstanding  the  risk  I  ran  in 
harbouring  him.  So  he  stayed  with 
me  some  days,  and  got  strong,  and 
then  one  night  he  forced  my  desk,  and 
carried  off  all  the  money  in  it,  about 
fifty  pounds.  It  was  a  severe  blow 
to  me,  for  you  know  I  am  saving  up 
every  penny,  and  you  know,  too,  why. 
I  said  nothiug  about  it,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  auld  lang  syne,  and  only 
hoped  I  should  never  see  him  again. 
But  I  did.  One  night  three  moimted 
constables  came  to  my  house,  and  I 

Save  them  welcome.  It  was  a  Provi- 
ence ;  for,  that  very  night,  a  band 
of  fellows  from  the  bush  beset  the 
place,  and  tried  to  break  in  the  door. 
They  did  not  know  what  company  I 
had.    The  constables  at  last  fired  on 

•  Th0  name  Thomion  had  ffiyen  hU  farm  ; 
it  bad  been  the  name  of  his  Mther*!  turm  \n 
SootlaDd.>-F.  M. 
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What  befel  my  Campcmions;  ar^ 


them,  kUling  one  on  the  spot,  and 
mortally  wounding  another.  This 
other  was  Malcolm.  He  died  in  a 
dreadful  way,  curBing  me,  and  also 
our  old  fri^ds,  Barry  and  Tronch  ; 
why,  I  do  not  know.  The  constables 
recognised  him,  and  told  me  he  had 
been  transported  for  forgery.  Was 
not  this  awful  ?  They  took  away  the 
body  that  it  might  be  recognised 
officially.'    .    .    . 

Here  again  Thomson  reverted  to 
himself,  and  spoke  of  the  lonely  life 
he  had  so  lon§  led,  and  of  the  joy  he 
now  felt  at  thmking  he  would  so  soon 
return  and  be  united  to  the  dear  being 
he  had  loved  so  fondly  and  so  faith- 
fully.   The  letter  ended  thus  : — 

*  Remember  me  affectionately  to 
Edward  Poyntz.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
he  is  so  happy,  and  that  you  are,  and 
that  you  see  so  much  of  each  other, 
which  it  is  natural  you  should  now. 
Also  remember  me  as  usual  to  any  of 


our  former  friends  you  may  meet—to 
Trench,  for  instance.  Very  so<m  now 
we  shall  meet  again,  I  trust :  we  diall 
have  much  to  tdl  each  other. — Yours 
ever  very  sincerely, 

*Ai>amThoksok.* 

There  was  a  postscript :  the  poor 
fellow's  feelings  seem  to  have  sought 
expansion  in  it 

•  P.^.— Oh,  to  be  in  a  real  Scottiah 
kirk  again  I  Oh,  to  scent  the  bloom  of 
the  wmn  aince  mair !  Oh,  to  see  the 
salmcm  loupiog  at  Stonebyres !  Oh, 
for  the  bonny  Clyde,  and  oh  !— aboon 
a'— for  the  bonniest  flower  in  a'  our 
bonnie  Clydesdale  1  Oh,  for  the  auld 
tiysting-place  !  But  weel  I  k^  she'll 
keep  her  promise  true,  and  afore  the 
twelve  years  are  out,  she  will  see  me 
hame  again.  Pardon  my  Doric,  but 
it  is  a  r^  pleasure  to  me  to  speak  it 
whiles,  ana  to  write  it  too,  and  when 
I  think  of  hame  it  comes  so  natural, — 


*'  For  it'i  hame,  an'  it's  hame,  and  it's  hame  wad  I  be  ; 
An'  it's  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  mine  ain  conntrie." 


You  can  scarcely  imagine  at  home  how 
sweet  our  old  Scottish  songs  and  music 
are  to  the  heart  of  an  exile  like  me. 
I  am  always  humming  them. — A.  T.' 

So  much  here  as  to  Malcolm,  and 
the  manner  of  his  death.  I  need 
say  no  more  of  him  till  I  come  to 
that  passage  in  his  life  at  which  I 
have  already  hinted.  But  of  Thom- 
son—the honest,  worthy  Thomson— 
sinee  I  have  thus  introduced  his  name, 
I  may  as  well  say  at  once  all  I  have 
to  say.  It  is  not  much,  for  his  liffe 
was  not  an  eventful  one.  Yet  of  all 
those  my  old  companions,  memorials 
of  whom  I  am  writing,  there  is  not 
one— not  even  Vernon — of  whom  I 
oftener  think.  He  was  a  true-hearted 
fellow— simple,  guileless,  modest— 
with  all  the  brave  perseverance  of  his 
countrymen  too,  and  all  their  national 
energy. 

Thomson  was  the  son  of  a  farmer, 
one  of  what  I  may  call  the  middle- 
dasB  of  farmers,  in  Scotland.  The 
eldest  of  the  family,  Adam,  had  been 
destined  for  the  church,  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  an  ambition  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  veiy  common 
among  the  class  to  whicui  he  belonged. 
Therefore,  while  he  followed  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  even  worked 


hard  in  the  fields  for  half  the  year, 
during  the  remainder  of  it  he  was 
sent  to  Glasgow  College.  But  his 
own  wishes  had  to  be  consulted ;  his 
heart  did  not  incline  towards  the  work 
proposed  to  him,  and  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  himself,  and  only  when 
he  was  in  his  third  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity, he  franklv  told  his  father  how 
the  matter  stood  with  him,  upon 
which,  though  greatly  disappointed, 
the  old  man  at  once  acquiesced  in  his 
abandoning  his  studies.  'Far  be  it 
from  me,  Adam,'  said  he,  *  to  urge  you 
in  this  matter.  Sooner  would  I  lay 
my  son  in  his  grave,  than  see  him 
entering  on  the  office  of  the  holy 
mimstiy  unless  he  had  a  call  to  it' 

Adam  wished  to  be  a  feurmer.  The 
experienced  farmer  made  no  objec- 
tion, but  took  some  days  to  consider. 
Australia  was  at  that  time  attracting 
scores  of  enterprising  yoims  men. 
Mr.  Thomson  knew  but  too  well  what 
fanning  was  in  Scotland  when  the 
farmer  s  capital  was  small :  his  family 
was  large  :  Adam  must  go  to  Aus- 
tralia. In  this,  his  father's  will  was 
law  to  him ;  nor,  indeed,  would  he 
have  had  jrnv  reluetanee  to  go,  but  £»r 
one  thing.  Tiiere  was  a  vonnk  &r\  in 
the  neidibourhood  to  whom  be  was 
attached-Hshe  to  whom  allusion  was 
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made  in  the  letter  from  which  I  have 
quoted.  But  when  she  promised  to 
wait  for  him,  and  when  he  looked  for- 
ward to  returning  in  a  few  years  with 
the  means  of  pbidng  her  in  a  more 
comfortable  position  than  he  could 
hope  to  do  if  he  remained,  his  resolu- 
tion was  taken,  and  he  went  He 
went  not,  however,  without  com- 
municating the  state  of  his  affections, 
not  only  to  his  own  father,  but  to  the 
father  of  the  object  of  them  ;  neither 
of  whom  discountenanced  his  hopes, 
though  the  latter  rec^uired  a  promise 
from  hun,  that  during  his  absence, 
long  as  it  mi^t  be,  no  correspondence 
was  to  be  carried  on  by  the  loyers. 
These  parted  with  many  tears  and 
mntuaf  vows — they  parted,  never 
to  meet  again  in  this  world ;  the 
*  home,  home,  home*  that  Adam,  far 
away,  nad  ever  in  his  longing  heart, 
was  to  know  him  no  more  for  ever, 
nor  was  he  ever  to  lav  in  his  loving 
bosom  '  the  bonniest  flower  in  a*  the 
bonnie  Clydesdale.* 

For,  a  very  short  time  after  receiving 
the  letter  above  given  in  part,  Meyrick 
leoeived  one  from  a  stranger,  a  colonial 
friend  of  Thomson's,  briefly  announc- 
ing that  our  poor  friend  was  dead. 
He  had  been  carried  off  by  fever.  The 
letter  enclosed  another  to  Meyrick 
from  Thomson  himself,  penned  by  a 
feeble  hand,  written  in  the  near  pro- 
spect of  deatL  It  bade  Meyrick  tare- 
well  in  very  affecting  language;  it 
spoke  solemnly ;  it  meekly  expressed 
his  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine 
will ;  it  charged  him  to  forward  to 
its  ^dress  an  accompanying  packet, 
which  was  for  the  woman  he  nad  so 
trulv  and  faithfully  loved,  and  whom 
he  hoped,  after  a  few  short  years,  to 
meet  again  in  heaven,  whither  his 
parents  and  hers  had  already  gone  be- 
fore.* Then  a  few  words  of  caution 
to  Meyrick  as  to  his  failings— he 
would  not  be  angry  at  the  mendly 
counsel  of  a  djrin^  man.  All  this  in 
few  words.  *  And  so  again,  farewell, 
and  tell  her  that  mv  last  thoughts  of 
earthly  things  will  be  about  the  happy 
days  of  aula* 

*  I  bad  previooilj  heard  from  Thomicm 
of  these  dMtht.  I  now  for  the  first  time 
learned  the  name  of  the  woman  be  bad 
loved.  He  had  always  appeared  to  think  it 
too  saored  to  be  communicated  even  to  me. 
—P.M. 


Why  Thomson  had  charged  him 
with  this  last  commission,  instead  of 
charging  some  one  of  his  own  family 
with  it,  Frank  did  not  stay  to  inauire, 
but  immediately  set  off  to  Scotland, 
in  order  to  execute  it  in  person.  How 
he  did  so,  the  f ollowinp^  copy  of  his 
letter  to  me  on  the  subject  will  ex- 
plain:— 

'  Glasgow,  2d  September  1844. 

*  My  dear  EDWARD,—The  day  be- 
fore yesterday  I  went  up  the  Clyde 
towards  Lanark,  riding  a  tolerable 
hack,  and  after  some  little  difficulty 
I  found  the  person  to  whom  poor 
Thomson's  packet  was  addressed  I 
was  almost  reconciled  to  his  death  on 
finding  that  she  was— married. 

*  For  our  friend  has  thus  been  saved 
a  great  sorrow.  She  is  now  a  matron- 
like woman,  stout  and  rather  comely 
still,  has  been  pretty,  is  gentle  and 
amiable-looking ;  that  is  all  I  have  to 
say  for  her.  Of  course,  he  alwavs 
panted  her  to  himself  as  being  the 
Donnie  and  trusting  and  loving  lassie 
he  had  left  her.    Inat  is  one  comfort 

'  I  gave  her  the  packet,  merely  say- 
iojg,  From  Mr.  Adam  Thomson,  late 
of  Springbank  in  Australia.**  She 
trembled  and  hesitated,  and  at  last 
stammered  out,  *'  I  dauma  tak*  it— 
my  gudeman— rm  married,  sir." 

*  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying,  "  Oh, 
you  may  take  it  safely  enough  ;  Adam 
Thomson  is  dead.**  But  I  restrained 
myself,  and  now  I  am  glad  I  did. 
Who  knows  what  that  poor  woman 
may  have  had  to  bear  and  to  contend 
with  ?  The  old  Scottish  song,  "  Auld 
Robin  Gray,'*  occurred  to  me.  So  I 
broke  the  nainful  news  gently.  She 
wept  much.  Then  I  thought  the 
packet  would  explain  itself,  and  so 
left  her.  giving  her,  however,  my  name 
and  address. 

'  I  start  from  this  to-morrow  for  the 
Hall,  where  I  hope  to  find  the  rest  all 
well  and  happy,  and  to  see  you  next 
week.— Yours  ever  affectionately, 
'Francis  Meyrick.' 

I  return  to  the  garret  in  Ardrossan. 
*  Ah  ! '  said  Bairy,  drawing  a  long 
breath  and  replacing  his  tumbler  Rafter 
a  hearty  and  exhaustive  pull  at  it)  on 
the  chair  beside  his  bed :  *  Ah !  it's 
not  a  bad  notion  of  whisky  they  have 
in  this  country  at  all,  at  alL  Well, 
that's  all  I  know  abouiMaloDlm  *  but 
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What  hefel  my  Companions  ;  or^ 


stop  a  little,  FIl  tell  ye  sometliing  more 
conoemine  that  bridge,  and  Father  Co- 
gan  1  Oh,  lie  is  a  mony  prieet  our  Fa- 
ther Co^m.  Ye  see,  toe  next  time  ' 
I  saw  him  I  told  him  all  about  it,  and 
how  mortally  frightened  the  villains 
had  been  when  I  terrified  them.  He 
enjoyed  the  joke,  and  chuckled  at  it : 
but  he  said  no  more  respecting  it  till 
I  was  goinff  away,  and  then  he  said, 
'  When  will  ye  be  back  again  ]  Don't 
come  on  Tuesday  or  Thursday,  for  I 
have  a  convoi  on  the  one  and  nopces 
etfestiru  on  the  other,  so  I  shan't  be 
at  home.  Come  on  Wednesday  at 
four  precisely  ;  there  will  be  a  bit  of 
salmon,  only  that's  for  myself,  as  it  is 
a  fish-day  with  me— and  oh  !  ye  don't 
fast  as  ye  ought,  Laurence  Barry— but 
there'll  be  some  pork  for  you,  and  a 
ponchcy  as  the  French  say.  Mind 
Wednesday,  and  at  four  precisely — 
heure  miiitaire.  You  should  know 
what  that  is,  as  you  were  a  soldier 
yourself  once,  not  to  say  that  you  are 
a  sort  of  an  officer  even  now.  At  four 
precisely,  and  don't  keep  me  waiting,' 
says  he. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  I  rode  away 
that  there  was  something  odd  in  his 

•  four  precisely,'  especially  as  I  thought 
I  had  seen  him  laughing  in  his  sleeve, 
and,  moreover,  because  we  were  always 
playing  each  other  pranks^  and  I  re- 
membered that  he  was  owmg  me  one. 
So  on  the  Wednesday  I  went,  but  pur- 
posely an  hour  and  a  half  too  mte, 
and  mora  What  do  you  think  ?  As 
I  crossed  that  bridge,  I  heard  the  most 
tremendous  and  inhuman  shriek  below 
me  that  ever  man,  or  horse  either, 
ever  heard  in  his  bom  days ;  my  mare 
bolted  as  it  was. 

'  Ho,  ho  !*  says  I  to  myself,  for  I 
came  to  myself  at  once,  *  you're  a  fool. 
Spitfire,'  that's  my  mare  ;  '  for  it's 
only  either  Father  Cogan  or  somebody 
else  that  did  it ;  may  his  Holiness 
forgive  them  both,  as  I  do!'  So  I 
galloped  on. 

As  I  expected.  Father  Cogan  was 
not  at  home  when  I  got  there.  In  a 
little  he  came  in,  puffing  like  a  quack- 
doctor.     'Glad  to  see  you,'  says  I, 

*  and  I  hope  I  didn't  keep  your  river- 
ence  waiting  too  \oo^  I  Is  it  a  oold 
that  you  have  got,  smce  you  look  so 
out  of  breath  and  hot  ?  Is  it  the  asth- 
matics you  have  caught  ?  Or  is  it  the 
mathematics    you've    been    trying? 


May  be  you've  been  sticking  these 
two  hours  at  the  fifth— the  pon$  asin- 
orurn^  you  know.*  *  Ugh  I  ugh  !'  said 
he,  for  he  saw  he  was  discovered,  '  ve 
may  say  that,'  and  that  was  all  he 
could  say.  So  we  dined  at  last,  and 
then  when  the  hot  water  came,  I  be- 
gan again.  *  Father  Cogan,'  said  I  in 
a  very  grave  tone,  '  I  have  something 
to  consult  you  about.  I  am  much 
afraid  that  I  am  possessed  by  an  evil 
spirit' 

*  Likely  enough,'  says  he, '  I  thought 
as  much  myself.' 

*  Not  possessed,'  returned  I,  *  haunt- 
ed it  is,  1  mean.  I  fear  that  the  stew- 
ard Mid  his  scoundrels  that  night  were 
thinking  I  was  the—' 

'  Don  t  mention  his  name  here !'  in- 
terrupted he  ;  *  nevertheless,  very 
likely  they  were  not  far  wrong  after 
alL'  says  he. 

Well,'  says  I,  taking  no  notice  of 
this,  *  be  that  as  it  may,  Tm  afraid 
I'm  to  be  punished  for  making  believe 
at  all  eventa  What  d'ye  think.  Far 
ther  Cogan  1  As  I  was  coming  by  the 
bridge  to-night,  in  a  great  hwrry,  for 
I  didn't  like  to  keep  you  waiting,  you 
know.  I  heard  such  a  screech  ! ' 

*  It  s  more  than  likely,' says  he  again. 
'  Well,*  says  I,  *you  may  fanc^now 

I  was  horrified.  But  worse  followed. 
The  screecher— I  won't  adl  him  by  his 
real  name  since  ^e  don't  like  it — ^the 
screecher  came  right  up  through  the 
floor  of  the  bridge,  and  stood  before 
me  with  a  smell  of  brimstone,  and 
then  flew  away  singing  *' St  Patrick's 
Day  in  the  morning,"  over  the  trees, 
in  the  direction  of  this,  and  he  was 
dressed  exactly  like— like— you,  Fa- 
ther Cogan ! ' 

*  That's  the  biggest— the  biggest— 
the  very  biggest— but  I  suppose  I 
must  believe  ye.'  said  the  priest  rub- 
bing his  nose.  Though,  after  all,  it's 
a  queer  story,  and  very  like  a— an  in- 
vention, only  it's  more  sa  My  advice 
to  ye,  for  your  own  sakcL  is  to  say 
nothing  about  it  to  anybody.' 

I  laughed,  and  altogether  I  laughed 
a  great  deal  at  him  that  night,  and 
kept  him  in  a  bad  humour ;  and  the 
next  time  I  saw  him,  I  put  him  in  a 
worse,  for  when  he  said,  as  he  did, 
'  Well,  Mr.  Barry,  have  you  seen  the — 
screecher  again  f  *  *  No,'  says  I,  '  not 
since  I  saw  you,  Father  Cogan.*  So 
I  knew  he  would  try  to  pay  me  ofl^ 
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and  he  did,  but  I  won't  tell  ye  how, 
for  I  afterwards  promised  him  I 
wouldn't,  seeing  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself,  because  it  wasn't  a  clerical 
thing  to  do  ;  though  there  was  no  great 
harm  in  it  after  all,  only  it  made  me 
very  an^,  and  at  first  I  would  never 
forgive  nim.  But  in  the  end  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  forget  it ;  so  I  went 
to  play  him  a  trick  in  return. 

One  nkht  that  I  knew  he  was  to 
be  from  home,  I  went  to  his  house, 
and  found  nobody  but  his  housekeeper, 
so  I  said  I  would  wait  for  him.  I  sat 
half  an  hour  or  thereabouts  in  the 
parlour,  and  then  I  went  into  the 
kitchen,  where,  as  I  expected— for  I 
knew  her  ways— I  found  Mrs.  Byrne 
asleep  in  her  arm-chair,  with  her 
arms  hanging  down.  So  I  blackened 
her  face  with  a  burnt  cork.  What  a 
shame,  d'ye  say  1  Not  a  shame  in  the 
least,  for  she  had  helped  her  master 
against  me  when  he — that  last  time, 
you  know.  Besides,  she  was  really  a 
good  woman,  and  liked  a  bit  of  fun  as 
much  as  anybody,  and,  moreover,  I 
didn't  blacken  her  face  entirely,  only 
tatooing  her,  so  to  speak,  with  strealcs 
this  way  and  that  way  ;  quite  elegant 
she  was,  especially  after  I  had  stuck 
two  peacock  feathers  in  her  hair. 
Then  I  took  a  handful  of  flour,  and 
went  out  to  the  stable,  and  got  up  in- 
to the  rack,  where  I  mixed  a  little 
hay-seed  with  my  flour,  so  that  it 
might  feel  more  genuine  when  the 
time  came  to  let  it  fall  Then  I 
waited.  I  waited  till  I  was  nearly  as 
tired  as  Father  Cogan  himself  must 
have  been  when  he  lay  in  wait  for 
me  under  the  arch ;  but  at  last  he 
came,  and  led  in  his  pony ;  he  never 
used  a  lantern,  as  I  knew. 

Well,  he  imbridled  the  nag,  and 
tied  him  up,  and  then  he  be^an  to 
pull  at  the  hay  in  the  rack  for  him. 
This  was  the  moment  I  had  prepared 
for ;  my  flour  descended  gently  on 
him.  *  What  a  lot  of  dust  there  must 
be  in  the  loft,'  says  he  ;  *  Fll  have  it 
swept  out  some  day  soon.'  And  then 
I  heard  him  brushing  himself  with  his 
hands,  and  spluttering  too,  which 
showed  he  had  got  it  on  his  visage,  as 
I  intended,  and  of  course  I  knew  that 
the  more  he  brushed  and  wiped  his 
face,  the  more  the  flour  wouldn*t  go. 

At  last  he  left,  and  then  I  got  down 
and  followed  him,  and  he  went  into 


the  kitchen,  and  then  there  was  a  scene 
and  a  row  to  be  sure  !  *  Hey  f  cries 
he,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  housekeeper ; 
*  what's  this  now  V  And,  '  Hey  f  cries 
she,  when  she  wakened  and  saw  him. 
'0  Father  Copm,  dear,'  says  she. 
'  and  it  is  a  Whiteboy  j^ou've  gone  ana 
become?*  'You're  a  Whiteboy  yourself, 
woman,  with  that  black  face,  and  out 
of  your  senses  besides,  Mrs.  Byrne,* 
savs  he.  *  Only  go  ana  look  at  your- 
self in  the  glass,  will  ve  ?  And  then 
ye  may  tell  me,  if  ye  please,  what  your 
face  and  yoiu*  feathers  are  like,  for 
Fm  sure  I  don't  know.  That  scamp 
Laurence  Barry  has  been  here,  and  no 
mistake.*  says  he  :  '  but  the  first  time 
I  catch  nim,  maybe  it  won't  be  sorrow 
he'll  get  without  the  asking  f 

By  this  time,  I  thought  it  as  well 
to  be  off'  before  he  saw  me,  especially 
as  I  was  afraid  of  bursting  with  laugh- 
ter ;  so  I  stole  away.  I  heard  Mrs. 
Byrne  scream,  though,  before  1  passed 
the  outer  door ;  she  had  seen  ner  re- 
flection it's  to  be  supposed. 

'  And  did  the  priest  murder  you, 
when  you  met  agam?'  asked  Meyrick. 

'No,'  replied  Barry,  'quite  there- 
verse.*  We  had  a  laugh  together,  and 
then  we  agreed  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  not  to  play  each  other  any  tricks 
for  the  future,  and  so  we  have  had  no 
fun  ever  since.  But  it's  time  for  me 
to  be  going  my  rounds  again,  so  if  any 
ov  ye  wants  hot  water,  let  him  be  so 
bold  as  to  say  so. 

I  have  hitherto  said  almost  nothing 
about  olur  friend  Hamilton :  the  fact 
is  that  he  was  not  a  remarkable  char- 
acter, and  had  very  little  to  say  for 
himself.  As,  however,  I  shall  have  to 
speak  of  him  afterwards,  I  shall  here 
sketch  his  history  up  to  the  time  when 
Meyrick  and  I  met  him  again  in  the 
College  green ;  it  will  not  take  long  to 
do  so. 

Charles  Hamilton  was  a  verj;  gentle- 
manly man,  and  a  very  insipid  He 
was  rather  silly,  rather  vain,  and  rather 
good-natured  too.  Five  or  six  years 
olderthan  onan  average  were  therestof 
the  Jolly  Dogs,  he  had  actually  been  at 
Oxford  before  he  came  to  Glasgow.  At 
Oxford  the  facility  of  his  disposition  had 
made  him  a  victun ;  for  after  having 
easily  allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  more 
knowing  associates  into  participating 
with  them  in  several  ancLsundry  crimejs 
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made  such  by  University  law,  he  as 
easily  allowed  himself  to  be  selected 
as  their  scape-goat ;  till  at  last  he  re- 
ceived a  sij^uficant,  though,  as  it  was 
reckoned,  an  indulgent  hmt  from  the 
powers  that  were,  took  his  name  off 
the  boards,  and  went  as  he  came,  an 
imder-graduate.  On  this  his  former 
guardians  (Charles  was  an  orphan, 
with  a  very  smdl  fortune)  advisea 
him  to  mig[rate  to  Glasgow,  though  for 
what  precise  reason,  or  with  what 
view  tney  did  so,  they  themselves  pro- 
bably knew  as  little  as  he  did  ;  and 
when  the  docile  man  finally  left  Col- 
lege, and  again  by  their  counsel  went 
out  to  India,  they  and  he  seem  to  have 
been  equally  innocent  of  projecting 
an^  specific  career  for  hiuL  That,  they 
left  to  the  decision  of  an  uncle  he  had 
in  Calcutta,  who  had  long  been 
estranged  from  all  his  connexions,  but 
to  whose  care,  nevertheless,  Charles 
was  consigned,  so  to  spealc  without 
any  notice  of  his  shipment  being  pre- 
viously made  ;  the  fact  being  that  it 
was  feared  the  old  gentleman  might 
order  the  article  not  to  be  sent  out  on 
any  account,  to  him  at  least,  if  he  were 
apprised  in  sufficient  time  to  decline 
receiving  it. 

The  speculation,  however,  turned 
out  a  very  fortunate  one  for  Charles  : 
his  unde  was  rich,  unmarried,  eccen- 
tric ;  hot-tempered,  imperious,  exact- 
ing, and  at  war  with  all  the  world. 
Now  to  a  man  of  this  stamp  our  friend 
was  invaluable ;  he  was  just  the  thing 
that  was  wanted ;  his  pUable  nature 
accommodated  itself  in  a  wonderfully 
short  time  to  all  the  sinuosities  of  the 
old  man's  character ;  his  handsome  and 
gentlemanly  appearance  became  a 
source  of  pride  to  his  yellow,  wrink- 
led, shrivelled  up,  and  insiffliificant- 
lookin^  relation  :  his  imperturbable 
cquanunity  won  upon  the  crabbed  tem- 
per which  till  then  had  never  been 
able  to  retain  a  friendship  for  a  month ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  when 
the  unde  died,  as  he  had  the  kindness 
to  do  a  very  few  years  after  Charles 
joined  him,  the  nephew  returned  to 
England,  with  much  treasure,  as  his 
sole  legatee.  One  siiu;le  condition  was 
imposed  by  the  wifl,  namdy,  that 
Charles,  who  by  the  way  was  not  the 
heir-at-law,  was  to  recover  the  ances- 
tral seat  and  estate  of  the  Hamiltons  : 
these   had  passed  out  of  the  family 


two  generations  before,  in  consequence 
of  a  Hamilton's  extravagance ;  they 
were  to  come  back  to  a  Hamilton  even 
if  he  should  have  to  offer  the  extrava- 
eant  price  of  forty-five  years'  purchase 
for  them  ;  and  then  they  were  to  be 
entailed.  So  the  testament  decreed. 
The  estate  and  mansion  were  ac- 
quired, throiigh  the  Kood  management 
of  the  agent  employed,  at  aprice  which, 
though  rather  beyond  their  value,  was 
very  much  less  than  that  to  which  the 
old  Indian  had  willed  that  his  nephew 
should  go  if  necessary.  Our  friend 
was  consequently  now  a  country  ^- 
tleman ;  his  was  thus  a  position  whidk 
in  some  respects,  he  was  well  qualified 
to  adorn ;  and  for  his  own  part,  Charles 
Hamilton,  ik^uire  of  Linwood,  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk,  found,  to  his  great 
satisfaction,  that  his  style  and  title 
represented  the  very  state  of  exist- 
ence which,  if  he  had  been  allowed  to 
choose,  he  would  have  chosen. 

The  above,  bric^,  had  been  the 
history  of  Charles  Hamilton  :  part  of 
it  I  Imew  before,  or  learned  subse- 
quently from  other  sources  j  the  rest 
was  related  to  us  that  night  m  our  Ar- 
drossan  garret 

*  What !'  exclaimed  Meyrick  as  our 
friend  rather  lan^dly  finished  his 
short  account  of  hunsdf :  'in  Selkirk- 
shire did  you  say  ?  Why,  it  is  in  that 
county  that  John  Smithes  pariah  is. 
—  is  the  name  of  it' 

*  Indeed,'  returned  Hamilton  with 
some  animation  :  'how  very  odd  and 
dehghtful!  To  think  that  honest 
Smith  IB  established  so  near  to  me, 
without  my  knowing  of  it !    I  knew 

of  course  that  the  minister  of was 

a  Mr.  Smith,  for  it  is  the  next  parish 
to  the  one  Linwood  is  iiL  But  I  had 
no  idea,— for  Smith,  you  know,  is  such 
a  common  name.  As  soon  as  I  get 
home  I  shall  so  and  call  on  him  j  upon 
my  word  I  wul.  And  he  mamed  the 
daughter  of  a  Ceneral  Scott,  you  said 
—Bengal  army  ;  how  strange  !  Pro- 
bably it  is  the  same  Scott  I  have  heard 
of  in  Calcutta.  It  will  be  charming 
to  talk  to  her  of  India.  And  she  is 
prettyj  Peterkin  told  you?  In  the 
meantune,  however,  I  feel  tired,  and 
shall  bid  you  fdl  g^ood-night  Don't 
let  me  interfere  with  your  conversa- 
tion, however;  you  will  not  disturb 
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*  Don't  be  afraid,' said  Bony.  'lam 
more  than  ready  for  the  arms  of 
Murphy  myself.  So  if  you  want  any 
more  hot  water,  Poyntz,  or  you  either, 
Meyrick,  say  so  at  once.  And  then 
the  last  that  goes  to  sleep  must  put 
the  candle  out 


The  candle  was  extinguished  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  and  t^e  weary 
Palmer  at  least,  was  consdous  of  no- 
thing more  till  in  broad  daylight  he 
was  roused  by  Liuirenee  Bany  crow- 
ing like  a  oock  at  Meyridc's  still  una- 
wakened  ear. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A  COUNTRY-TOWN  NEWSPAPER 


Wb  all  know  that  whenever  or  where- 
ever  a  newspaper  is  started,  it  is  in 
order  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  age,  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  intelligence,  to  supply  a  aefi- 
ciency,  in  short,  which  has  long  been 
felt  by  a  lai^e  and  important  portion 
of  the  popmation,  &c.  &c.  &c.  This 
being  the  case,  I  marvel  much  that 
no  enterprising  philanthropist  of  the 
class  that  delights  in  establishing 
newspapers  for  tne  good  of  its  fellow- 
men,  has  never  brought  his  beneficent 
intellect  to  bear  upon  the  scheme 
which  I  am  about  to  propose— has 
never  stepped  upon  the  hitherto  un- 
trodden ground  whereon  I  at  this 
moment  place  my  ri^t  foot  fore- 
most. 

For  we  have  newspapers,  daily  and 
weekly,  and  bi-monthly,  to  supd^  the 
demands  for  information  of  (I  cata- 
logue them  alphabetically)  agricultu- 
rists, authors,  oankers.  children,  dis- 
senters, milliners,  railway  directors, 
and  young  hidies.  But  I  invite  the 
attention  of  all  England  to  the  thrill- 
ing fact,  that  though  the  eager  desire 
for  information  is  kowhere  so  intense 
and  absorbing  as  among  the  class 
whose  interests  I  now  represent,  there 
exists  not  a  single  newspaper,  not  a 
solitary  source  of  intelligence  of  the 
kind  most  looked  for  and  most  needed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  small  country 
towna  Except  for  private  benevo- 
lence and  the  neighoourly  kindness 
with  which  they  are  always  ready  to 
share  amongst  one  another  the  httle 
store  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  each— ex- 
cept for  that  generosity  so  honourable 
to  our  human  nature,  this  unfortunate 
section  of  the  intelligent  masses  would 
literally  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
intellectual  starvation. 

I,  as  an  inhabitant  of  a  provincial 


town  with  a  population  of  somewhere 
between  two  and  tiiree  thousand  souls, 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  feelinghr  on 
this  subject  I  will  bring  forward  my 
native  Slowington  as  a  fair  example 
of  the  desolation  that  is  so  prevalent 
everywhere.  There  are  countless 
towns  resembling  it  scattered  over 
our  beautiful  and  free  country  J  there 
are,  I  scruple  not  to  say,  nmhons  of 
human  beings  in  this  favoured  land 
having  the  same  wants,  and  desires, 
and  yearnings,  as  tee  hava  At  the 
ciy  of  famine  a  nation  rises,  as  with 
one  heart,  eager  to  pity  and  to  save. 
Shall  it  not  be  so  now*  Are  the 
cravings  of  the  n^ind  less  worthy  of 
consideration  than  those  of  the  body  1 
I  ponder  tiiese  thinss  till  my  soul 
swells  within  me,  and  I  resolve  to  do 
or  die.  I  feel  that  I  am  the  destined 
benefactor  of  my  fellow-townspecnile, 
and  that  I  shall  bring  out  the  first 
great  model  of  the  country -town 
newspaper,  which  shall  lead  the  way 
for  others  all  over  the  lenoth  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  till  every  Dorough 
shall  have  its  Gazette,  and  every  cor- 
porate town  its  Intelligencer. 

I  have  even  thought  of  the  prospec- 
tus which  shall  announce  its  first  ap- 
pearance. This,  I  believe,  is  the  cor- 
rect kind  of  thing.  On  such  a  day  of 
such  a  month,  will  appear  the  first 
number  of  a  new  weekly  paper,  to  be 
called 

'  The  Slowington  Obseevbb.' 

It  will  be  published  at  a  price  placing 
it  within  tne  reach  of  all  dasses.  U 
will  profess  neither  to  be  literary, 
political,  commercial,  nor  agricultu- 
ral, but  may  occasionally  touon  on  all 
those  subjects  provided  that  they  come 
within  the  general  scope  of  that  local 
intelligence  whidi  it  ^Koll  be  the  undi- 
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vided  aim  of  the  Slowmgton  Ohierver 
to  afford  its  readers.' 

That*B  Uie  point  Local  intelligence. 
That  is  what  the  Slowington  people 
would  look  for,  snatch  at,  and  eagerly 
derour.  Watch  them  now,  as  they 
take  up  the  county  paper  and  list- 
lessly conn  the  various  articles.  What 
does  Mrs.  Johnson,  or  Miss  Baker, 
or  Mr.  Smithers  (fair  samples  of 
country-town  people,  who  have  been 
bom,  reared,  educated,  and  lived 
fifty-five  years  apiece  in  Slowington) ; 
what  do  they  care  for  Thursday's  de- 
bate, ministerial  movements,  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  the  critique  on  a  new 
play  which  they  will  never  see,  or  the 
review  of  a  new  book  they  are  never 
likely  to  read?  Do  you  ever  hear 
them  talk  about  these  things?  Do 
you  suppose  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
thinking  upon  them?  Do  you  ima- 
gine that  they  have  any  but  the  venr 
smallest  interest  in  those  affairs  which 
are  beyond  the  limit  of  their  own 
daily  and  personal  experience?  If  you 
do,  you  are  wrong,  take  my  word  for 
it  I  am  a  Slowington  person,  and  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  tastes, 
feelings,  and  customs  of  my  kind.  I 
know  that  whenever  I  meet  Mr. 
Smithers,  who  is  a  surgeon,  in  toler- 
able, though  some  people  say  fail- 
ing practice,  and  who  is  reputed  a 
most  agreeable,  intelligent  man;  when 
I  meet  him,  and  we  converse,  our 
talk,  whether  it  commences  at  America 
or  Italy,  with  Lord  Palmerston  or  the 
sea  serpent,  is  sure  to  glide  off,  within 
three  minutes,  into  the  sweet  familiar 
stream  of  Slowington  life— miUdng 
music  over  the  well-known  names  of 
Slowingtcm  people.  And  indeed,  he 
seems  to  find  abundant  material  for 
conversation  within  those  hmits. 
Subjects  never  fail — the  old  ones  last 
a  long  while,  and  new  ones  are  con- 
tinually springing  up.  Thus,  to-day, 
we  have  Miss  Jane's  engagement  to 
Mr.  Brown ;  yesterday  we  eiyoyed 
Captain  Dingey's  dinner-party  over 
again  ;  and  to-morrow  the  Morrisons* 
eSie  takes  place.  True,  it  is  an  event- 
ful time  of  year,  and  life  is  not  always 
thus  exciting  in  Slowington,  but  it  is 
a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  compensation,  that  as  occur- 
rences become  rarer,  conversational 
ingenuity  increaseft  to  a  very  marvel 
of  perfection.     I  have  known  more 


made  out  of  a  passing  flirtation  in 
November,  for  instance,  than  even 
a  wedding  could  afford  in  June.  All 
these  facts  are  deeply  important  as 
regards  my  newspaper ;  and  by  the 
way,  I  thmk  that  Mr.  Smithers'  ser- 
vices as  a  special  correspondent  would 
be  exceedingljr  valuable.  I  shall  speak 
to  him  about  it  For  the  information 
about  dinners  and  other  entertain- 
ments,  the  amount  of  income  of  the 
parties  giving  them,  and  also  about 
the  possible  and  probable  business 
which  brings  all  strangers  to  Slowing- 
ton,— on  such  subtle  points  as  these, 
his  skill  is  unrivalled.  Iknowalady, 
also,  in  whose  hands  I  would  place 
all  remarks  on  household  airanse- 
ments,  domestic  economy,  and  die 
management  of  children,  as  conducted 
in  Slowington.  She  is  of  mature 
years,  and  never  having  been  married, 
IS  able  to  discuss  these  subjects  in  that 
dispassionate  and  impartial  manner 
which  alone  leads  to  the  elimination 
of  great  trut^  She  is  fearless  in  her 
observations  too  ^  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of 
Slowington  will  probably  be  both 
startled  and  edifiea  by  her  *  artides ' 
on  conjugal  and  maternal  duties, 
when  they  appear. 

In  the  same  way,  I  have  a  person 
in  view,  who  would  undertake  that 
most  vital  and  interesting  portion  of 
my  paper  to  be  dedicated  to  flirtations, 
engagements,  breakings<^of  thesame, 
reconciliati^ms,  conduct  of  the  friends 
of  the  parties,  settlements  furnishing 
of  the  house,  planning  the  wedding 
tour,  &a  &c  &c,  even  to  the  very 
wedding  itself,  where  the  limits  of  the 
department  would  end.  At  that  point 
people's  afiiEurs  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  lady  adverted  to  in  tiie 
previous  paragraph,  and  I  think  there 
is  sometning  very  beautiful  in  this 
systematic  arrangement  which  insures 
consideration  and  attention  for  a//, 
under  every  condition  of  existence. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  say  that  people 
would  not  like  it  I  have  been  told 
so,  by  persons  to  whom  I  have  hinted 
this  plan  of  my  newspaper,  but  I  say 
again  it  is  all  nonsense.  Everybody 
knows,  even  the  most  retiring  mem- 
bers of  the  commnnity,  that  they  are 
talked  about,  their  affairs  discussed, 
their  conduct  criticised.  Evesi  if  the 
remarits  do  not  reach  tiie  several  sab- 
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jecto  of  them,  thev  «re  perfectly  aware 
of  the  fact,  that  remarks  are  made.' 
IVue,  the  fact  is  left  in  a  mist  of  va^e, 
unsatisfactory  doubt,  which  gives 
room  for  the  imaffination  to  work,  and 
Buppoee  what  it  Tikes.  Much  better, 
for  even  this  small  section  of  country 
town  society,  that  they  should  see  and 
hww  what  is  said  of  them.  Far 
better^— far  noblei^-far  worthier  of  a 
free  and  glorious  nation  that  their 
affairs  should  be  canvassed  openly  in 
the  coliunns  of  the  SlowingUm  Ooier* 
fftTy  than  that  they  should  be  whis- 
pered over  cups  of  tea  in  private 
rooms,  hinted  at  and  frowned  about 
by  comers  of  streets,  or  furtive  in- 
quiries made  through  various  channels 


to  *find  out*  something  only  imper- 

ople 
towns  do  take  their  chief  delight  in 


fectly  known.    If  peopTe  in  country 


*  other  people's  business'  (and  don't 
they  f ),  would  it  not  be  morsUly  better, 
an  well  as  infinitely  more  convenient 
for  them,  to  have  some  or^n  of  intel- 
ligraoe  to  which  thev  might  go  for 
the  refreshment  ana  nutriment  of 
their  intellectual  faculties  9  Oh !  I 
should  well  like  to  see  some  of  the 
Slowington  people  poring  over  the 
new  number  ot  my  newspaper,  at 
some  future  day.  It  would  be  suffi- 
cient reward  for  all  the  labour  and 
pains  attendant  on  its  establishment, 
onl^  to  witness  the  ea^  delight  wi^ 
'which  people  of  the  Johnson.  Baker, 
and  Smithers  genus  would  look  for 
their  Observer  every  Saturday,  and 
the  grave  satisfaction  with  which  they 
womd  study  its  contents. 

In  its  columns  they  would  find  the 
subjects  of  their  thoughts,  the  great 
iBteiests  of  their  livesj  adequately 
represented,  and  fairly  discussed.  In 
its  editorial  articles  we  should  have 
every  m  cek  some  new  subject  carefully 
considered,  the  facts  duly  balanced,  and 
the  conclusion  judiciidly  announced. 


And  so  far  from  the  establishment 
of  such  an  orpm  promoting  scandal, 
gossip,  mischief.  &c  (as  some  people 
have  insinuated),  I  feel  assurea  that 
it  would  rather  stand  in  place  of  those 
recreations,  as  at  present  conducted. 
A  report  printed,  animadversions 
bravely  published  would  be  innocuous 
as  compared  with  those  that  so  often 
are  privily  wound  round  and  round  a 
man  or  a  woman,  or  a  family,  till, 
when  discovered,  it  is  too  late  to 
break  through  the  strong  web  of  mis- 
construction. Under  the  regime  of 
my  Slomngton  Observer,  all  would 
be  straightforward,  open,  and  comfort- 
able. People  would  know  what  was 
said  of  them.  It  is  astonishing  even 
the  effect  that  knowledge  has  upon 
some  persons ;  and  though  it  might 
sometimes  be  vexatious  at  the  time. 
I  believe  it  would  always  be  beneficial 
in  the  end.  Besides,  inasmuch  as  a 
concealed  foe  is  always  doUbly  in- 
jurioi»,  an  unknown  'report,'  what- 
ever be  its  nature,  must  always  be 
most  mischievous. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  on  this 
head  to  reconcile  to  my  scheme  all 
those  who,  affiighted  by  its  seeming 
novelty,  might  incline  to  think  it 
inadvisable,  or  impracticable.  I  wish 
to  show,  that  in  essence,  the  Slowing- 
ton Observer  exists  already,  and  has 
done  from  time  immemorial  All  I 
would  do  is  to  incarnate  the  floating 
atmosphere  of— local  intelligence-~(I 
greatly  like  that  periphrasis)  into  a 
newspaper,  after  the  fashion  of  our 
age  and  country.  This  is  the  era  of 
the  press.  Every  other  interest  is 
represented  in  that  great  fourth  estate. 
I  humbly  plead  that  the  cotmtiy 
towns'  people  shall  not  be  denied  par- 
ticipation m  the  privilege. 

And  herewith,  I  clos^  and  lay  be- 
fore an  enlightened  public  my  Pro- 
posal 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN   PARIS. 

A  TALB  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  8E0BET  POLICE. 


CHAPTER  XVIL— CLOTHILDE  8  MAN-TRAPS. 

The  Chateau  de  Beaufort  was  simply    which  we  should  almost  call  a  farm- 
a  laige  country  house,  of  the  land    house  in  England     Thou^the.De 
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Beanforts  weace  really  an  old  family, 
and  boasted  some  remote  connexion 
with  the  ducal  line  of  that  name, 
their  '  mansion '  was  not  very  superb, 
and  the  means  of  the  succeeding 
generations  diminishing  rather  than 
mcreasinff,  left  its  owners  very  little 
chance  of  repairing  it  within  or  with- 
out  However,  M.  and  Madame  de 
Beaufort  had  d<me  their  best  to  make 
it  elegant  if  not  luxurious.  A  part  of 
what  was  called  the  *park,'  m  the 
Grallic  sense  of  the  wonl,  but  which 
was  really  nothing  but  a  large  meadow 
surrounded  with  walks  and  planta- 
tions, had  been  cut  off  and  converted 
into  a  very  pretty  French  garden, 
which  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the 
eye,  as  the  house  itself  was  dim  and 
dusty  without.  A  huge  pair  of  en- 
trance-gates, which  gave  hopes  of 
better  tnings  witiiin,  had  been  erected. 

The  large  drawing-room  had  a  rich 
old  parquet  floor,  which  was  always 
kept  well  polished,  so  as  to  dispense 
with  carpets,  whichare but  little usedin 
French  country-houses.  The  furniture, 
though  old,  had  been  re-covered,  and 
the  portieres  over  the  doors,  as  well 
as  the  window-curtains,  were  brkht 
and  pretty,  so  that  the  whole  effect 
was  not  bad.  A  dining-room  and 
billiard-room  of  imcomfortable  bare- 
ness, were  the  only  other  chambers 
common  to  the  whole  familv,  but  to 
make  up  for  this,  each  member  had  a 
small  sitting-room  or  cabinet  attached 
to  his  or  her  bedroom,  in  which  they 
passed  most  of  their  day  when  en 
familh. 

Little  Madame  de  Beaulbrt  was 
sitting  in  tiie  drawing-room  in  one 
arm-chair,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day  of  Montaffue*s  visit ;  and  a  pinched 
and  faded  old  lady,  dressed  entirelv  in 
black,  and  the  very  pattern  of  spotless 
neatness,  was  seated  in  another  op- 
posite to  her.  Quite  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  and  near  the  window,  was  a 
young  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  dark  face 
could  not  be  called  pretty,  since  the 
features  were  little  more  than  a  re- 
fined copy  of  M.  de  Beaufort's,  but 
still  was  pleasing,  from  a  merry  pert 
expression  that  nt  up  its  shades  from 
time  to  time.  She  was  absorbed  in  a 
book  at  the  present  moment,  though, 
*tis  true,  from  time  to  time,  she 
looked  up,  with  a  smile,  and  an  un- 
conscious blush  towards  the  garden. 


*  And  what,'  said  Madame  de  Beau- 
fort to  the  Chanoinesse,  'do  you  think 
of  M.  Montague,  ma  belle  soeur  V 

The  ladies  imagined  that  Clothilde 
was  too  far  oflf  to  hear  their  conversa- 
tion; but  an  attentive  observer  mi^t 
have  remarked  a  decided  wandenng 
of  the  eyes  from  her  book  when  she 
caught  tne  Englishman's  name. 

'I  think  him,'  replied  the  lady  in 
black,  in  a  deep  tone,  dry  and  dogma- 
tical, 'a  very  charming  young  man. 
His  manners  are  more  convenaoU  than 
those  of  most  Englishmen,  and  hia 
conversation  is  agreeable.  But,  my 
dear  sister,  I  fear  that  he  is  a  little 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  take 
definitively  to  so  younc  a  girl  as  Clo- 
thUde.  Though  young  himself,  he  nas 
a  nonchalance  and  ease  of  manner 
which  surprise  and  distress  me.' 

*And  yet,'  said  the  little  woman, 
working  diligently  at  a  cushion,  *I 
think  It  is  often  those  men  of  the 
world  who  most  admire  these  young 
fresh  creatures,  who  are  so  innocent 
and  ignorant  of  what  they  are  most 
accustomed  to.' 

*  That  is  not  the  conclusion  I  should 
draw  from  a  long  experience,*  replied 
the  Chanoinesse  de  Beaufort,  hardly  ; 
*  and  then  I  certainly  look  witli  horror 
on  the  prospect  of  Clothilde's  being 
sacrificed  to  a  heretic  and  a  foreigner, 
however  agreeable  he  may  be.' 

Madame  de  Beaufort  ^ve  a  slight 
sigh.  This  was  the  point  on  which 
they  had  split  since  the  marriage  had 
been  first  proposed,  and  she  well  knew 
how  frightfully  obstinate  the  old  lady 
could  be  on  the  subject  of  religion. 
But  the  Chanoinesse  was  a  match- 
maker, and  her  little  sister-in-law 
knew  it,  and  tiuned  her  knowledge  to 
account. 

*  But,  madame,'  she  replied,  '  we 
shall  never  find  so  excellent  a  match 
for  Clothilde  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  which  is  perhaps  the  chief 
consideration.  Only  think  of  a  pro- 
spect of  a  himdred  thousand  francs 
a  year!' 

The  black  eyes  of  the  old  woman 
twinkled  at  the  mention  of  this  sum. 
A  dim  vision  of  an  easy  chariot  and 
unlimited  moires  antiques  in  Ptkris, 
superseding  her  deep  arm-chair,  and 
oft-donned  black  silk,  flitted  across 
the  mind  of  one  whom  the  worldliest 
occuimtion  of  the  world— match- 
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making—had  soured  into  covetous- 
nesB. 

*Ah!*  she  answered  sharply,  'if 
this  were  certain,  I,  my  dear,  should 
never  refuse  my  consent.  But  I  have 
had  some  experience  in  these  matters, 
and  I  know  that  nothing  can  be  so 
mis-stated  as  people's  fortunes. 

Little  Madame  de  Beaufort  sighed 
again.  She  knew  that  all  the  while 
the  old  lady  was  very  anxious  to 
secure  Montague  for  her  niece.  She 
was  certain  that  these  objections  were 
only  raised  to  support  her  character 
for  acuteness  in  these  matters,  and 
she  felt  that  the  confirmed  match- 
maker had  now  an  interest  on  hand, 
whidi  surpassed  all  her  former  ones. 
The  diild  that  she  had  brought  up, 
about  whom  she  had  thought  day  and 
night,  for  whose  sake  she  had  made 
inquiries  into  the  prospects  of  half  the 
young  men  of  France,  could  not  be 
mamed  even  under  such  favourable 
auspic^  without  a  little  difficulty  of 
some  kind  being  raised.  She  therefore 
replied  quietly— 

If  you  really  object  so  strongly  to 
this  match,  perhaps  we  had  better 
manage  to  get  rid  of  our  visitor  again. 
It  would  not  be  proper  to  interest 
Olothilde's  affections  for  a  man  to 
whom  she  could  never  be  united.' 

•  Madame,'  replied  the  old  lady, 
tartly,  'you  mil  misunderstand  me. 
I  never  said  I  ol^'ected  wholly  to  the 
match.  What  though  he  is  a  foreigner, 
though  his  family  and  fortune  are  not 

^  properly  ascertained,  though,  which 
'  IS  worst  of  all,  he  is  a  heretic,  I  do 
not  deny  the  advantages  of  obtaining 
for  Clothilde  so  wealthy  a  connexion. 
I  only  ijropose  that  we  should  miJce 
further  inquiries,  and  that  we  should 
decide  upon  nothing  in  a  hurry.  I  say 
that  M.  de  Beaufort,  in  justice  to  his 
niece,  should  sound  all  his  friends  and 
known  acquaintance  as  to  the  young 
man's  prospects.  I  say  that  you 
should  give  me  time  to  observe,"  to 
inquire,  to  make  up  my  mind,  before 
you  ask  my  opinion.' 

And  so  saving  she  spread  out  the 
folds  of  her  black  silk^  and  drew  her- 
self up  in  her  arm-chair. 

•  But  all  this  will  be  useless,  if  M. 
Montague  is  not  allowed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  forming  an  affection  for 
Clothilde,'  said  Madame  de  Beaufort. 

•  My  dear,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 


My  experience  enabled  me  to  observe 
a  ffreat  deal  in  hist  night's  meeting. 
I  distinctly  remarked  an  embarrass- 
ment, undoubtedly  the  result  of  ad- 
mirat^n  and  agreeable  surprise,  about 
the  young  man.  M.  Montague  can- 
not, as  a  man  of  the  worm,  have 
failed  to  perceive  your  husband's  drift 
in  asking  him  down  here.  He  cannot 
imagine  that  we  simply  desire  his 
sodetjr.  Hence  his  del^ht  when  he 
saw,  m  the  person  destined  for  him, 
so  much  fresh  beauty,  combined  with 
all  the  elegance  of  good  breeding.' 

*  But  then  as  to  Clothilde  V 

*  My  dear,  she  is  a  child.  This  is 
the  first  person  who  has  ever  been 
staying  here.  She  cannot  fail  to  be 
attracted  towards  hiuL  Besides,  I 
have  confidence  in  Clothilde.  She 
has  been  too  well  instructed  by  me  in 
what  is  becoming  to  a  young  girl,  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  her  nearest  rela- 
tions in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 
She  would  never  have  the  effrontery 
to  think  for  a  moment  that  she  ought 
to  be  consulted.' 

*  Well,  let  us  sound  her,'  said  the 
little  woman*  *  Clothilde,  my  child, 
what  are  you  reading  Y 

The  girl  blushed  and  simpered,  as 
she  replied,  *  I  am  practising  my  Eng- 
lish, aunt' 

A  significant  look  passed  between 
the  two  ladies. 

*  Come  here,  my  child,'  cried  the 
Chanoinesse. 

Clothilde,  not  knowing  what  might 
be  coming,  made  an  efibrt  to  bound 
towards  the  old  aunt,  and  a  still 
greater  one  to  impress  that  kiss  on 
her  forehead,  which  is  given  about 
ten  times  a  day  in  French  country 
houses.  In  fact,  what  with  the  em- 
braces of  the  women,  and  the  bowing 
and  hand-shakingof  tne  men,  a  country 
house  abroad  ou^t  to  be  a  prototype 
of  the  MillenniunL  Children,  of  what- 
ever age,  are  always  kissing  the  fore- 
heads of  their  parents.  Brothers  are 
always  shaking  hands,  gruidfathere 
are  always  caressing  uieir  grand- 
children m  some  manner  proper  to 
grandpatemal  affection ;  and  the  only 
people  who  never  take  any  notice  of 
one  another,  are  husband  a^  wife. 

*  Do  you  like  learning  English,  my 
lovef  asked  the  Chanoinesse.  when 
the  embrace  had  been  genteelly  per- 
formed. .  .  , 
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*  Oh !  80  much; 

*  And  do  you  think  you  should  like 
the  English  themselves  V 

'  O  dear  I  yes,'  said  the  ^irl,  blush- 
ing and  giggling :  then  thmking  she 
had  said  too  mucn,  she  added,  that 
is,  at  least,  if  they  are  all  as  nice  as 
that  dear  Miss  Jones,  whom  we  used 
to  know  at  Rennes.' 

Now  Miss  Jones  was  a  Tartar,  who 
had  bullied  a  few  English  verbs  and 
substantives  into  the  unfortunate 
Clothilde  ;  but  then  young  ladies  in 
France  are  not  allowed  to  have  a  dis- 
like. Outwardly,  at  least,  they  must 
be  angels. 

*  Well,  ray  dear,*  said  the  grim  old 
lady,  '  you  are  quite  right  to  keep  up 
your  English,  for  it  may  be  more  use- 
ful at  times  than  you  are  aware  of.* 

*  0  yes !  so  nice,'  said  the  little 
red-faced  hypocrite,  for  all  the  time 
she  was  gloating  over  the  hope  of 
talking  in  an  unknown  tongue  to 
Paul,  to  whom  she  had  taken  an  im- 
mense fancy. 

*  But  mind;  my  child,  I  must  not 
have  you  flirtmg  in  Ekiglish  with  Mr. 
Montague.' 

This  time  Clothilde  blushed  in  real 
earnest,  and  giggled  immoderately  to 
hide  her  confusion. 

*  Oh  !  dear  aunt,  how  funny  you  are.' 

*  Because  he  is  a  very  nice  young 
man,  and  vou  might  be  falling  in  love 
with  him,  added  the  Chanoinesse. 

Clothilde  cast  down  her  eyes  in  the 
aoproved  fashion,  and  said  nothing. 
Tnen  Madame  de  Beaufort  took  up 
the  thread. 

*  Do  you  think  you  should  ever  like 
to  go  to  England  f' 

*  O  yes !  so  much.  But  then  I  could 
never  bear  to  leave  you  and  aunty.' 

Aunty  looked  pleased  Though 
she  was  too  old  a  hand  to  imagine 
that  her  pupil  spoke  with  sincerity, 
she  was  glad  to  see  that  her  lessons 
were  attended  to. 

*  You  are  a  good  child,*  she  said. 
'  But  what  if  you  had  some  one  to 
retrace  us  in  your  heart,  Clothilde  V 

The  girl  again  looked  dovm  and 
smirked.  Another  significant  glance 
was  exchanged  by  the  two  ladies,  for 
if  Clothilde  had  not  been  very  much 
interested  in  Paul,  she  ou^t  to  have 
answered  that  *  no  one  could  ever  re- 
place her  relations,'  &c,  in  the  ap- 
proved form. 


Then  the  Chanoinesse  took  her 
niece's  hand  and  looked  sentimentally 
sour  at  her.  *  Ah,  my  diild,  I  see 
where  your  young  affections  are  turn- 
ing.' 

Indeed,  I  assure  you'— Clothilde 
began,  quite  overcome. 

No,  no.  Do  not  deny  it,  my  dear. 
I  only  say,  never  forget  what  is  be- 
coming to  the  modesty  of  a  young 
girl  You  know  that  M.  de  Beaufort, 
your  aunt,  and  myself,  all  improve  of 
this  union  ;  that  we  consult  above  all 
things  your  own  wishes,  my  love; 
but  you  must  remember  that  you  are 
still  a  child.  A  young  girl  should 
never  allow  herself  to  be  fascinated. 
And  most  of  all  you  must  never  let 
M.  Montague  have  the  slightest  idea 
that  you  are  otherwise  than  perfectly 
indifferent  to  him.' 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  Mdndow.  M.  de  Beaufort  and 
Paul  had  just  returned  from  a  long 
fishing  excursion.  The  little  man  was 
dressed  in  the  most  eccentric  attire, 
for,  as  with  most  Frenchmen,  who 
admire  *  le  sport  Anglais,*  his  cos- 
tume was  always  the  principal  part  of 
the  amusement  and  he  took  longer  to 
attire  himself  tor  fishing  or  shooting, 
than  a  lady  of  fashion  going  to  a  ball 
On  the  present  occasion,  he  had  adopt- 
ed what  he  imagined  wotdd  be  the 
pure  costume  of  every  Izak  Walton. 

Though  he  had  merely  been  trout- 
fishing,  he  had  on  an  enormous  pair 
of  jack-boots,  reaching  up  to  the  mid- 
dle of  his  body,  and  almost  swallow- 
ing up  the  little  man  in  toto.  Above 
these  was  a  corduroy  jacket,  very  new, 
and  replete  with  huge  pockets,  which 
were  stuffed  with  all  the  tackle  which 
that  wondrous  cogitative  race  of  crea- 
tures whom  Johnson  described  as  the 
fools  at  one  end,  with  the  worms  at 
the  other,  of  a  stick  and  line,  seem 
to  delight  in.  A  thick  ponderous  cor- 
duroy waistcoat  of  a  similar  differ- 
entia, and  on  his  head  a  large  wide- 
awake, placed  a  little  in  cavalier 
fashion  on  one  side,  completed  his 
attire,  which  in  a  six-foot  ftritiaher 
might  have  been  bearable,  but  in  the 
tiny,  dark-eyed,  whiskerless,  black- 
moustadiioed  Frenchman,  was  simply 
absurd. 

Montague  wore  merely  a  pair  of 
thick  boots,  and  an  old  morning  coat ; 
but  when  he  had  come  down  in  the 
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momiog  in  this  diess,  the  little  spit- 
fire had  opened  his  black  eyes  in 
genuine  astonishment. 

*  Ah,  Monsieur !  he  had  exclaimed. 
*  I  see  that  we  Frenchmen  have  learn- 
ed from  you  lessons  which  you  have 
already  forgotten  yourselves.  You  no 
longer  honour  **  le  sport,"  as  you  used 
to  da  You  are  so  accustomed  to  its 
excitements,  that  you  have  forgotten 
what  is  due  to  its  dignity.  But,*  he 
added  mysteriously,  *  are  you  not 
afraid  of  cold  without  boots?*  Do 
you  not  thiuk  that  a  little  more  tech- 
nicality {dc)  in  your  costume  would 
be  advantageous  both  to  your  health 
and  comfort  ?  Ah  !  you  are  reckless. 
Well,  no  matter ;  altoru.' 

Clothilde  blushed,  simpered,  and 
blushed  again.  The  contrast  between 
the  well-built  Englishman  in  his  ordi- 
nary dress,  and  the  pigmy  Frenchman 
in  ms  professional  and  would-be  manly 
tog^eiV,  made  itself  felt  at  once. 

l2ttle  Clothilde  was  *  spoony*  on  the 
Englishman,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  Chanoinesse's  pictures  of  Paris 
comforts  and  luxuries. 

'  Well,  monsieur,'  said  Madame  de 
Beaufort  to  Montague  :  'I  hope  you 
have  brought  us  some  nsh  for  oinner. 
For  it  is  Friday,  you  know,  and  the 
more  fish  we  have  the  better  we  shall 
dine.* 

'  Madame,*  replied  the  yoimg  man, 
showing  a  basketful  of  excellent 
trout ;  I  only  wait  >  our  wders,  and— 
my  change  of  dress,  to  lay  these  at 
your  feet. 

*He  is  charming,*  whispered  the 
little  woman  to  the  Chanoinesse. 
Then  aloud,  she  replied,  *  No,  sir  ;  as 
a  true  gallaiit,  you  should  oner  your 
game  to  the  youngest  and  fairest  of 
the  party.' 

Luckily  for  Paul,  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort  pulled  away  his  fellow- 
fisherman  at  this  juncture,  and  the 
two  went  to  change^ 

A  French  diner  dejedne  or  fast-day 
dinner  is  one  of  the  best  thin^  that 
any  anti-camite  could  desire.  Imagine 
every  possible  eatable  that  is  not 
flesh,  whether  of  beast  or  fowL  served 
up  in  ever3r  possible  form,  imagine 
people  foroidden  their  natural  food, 
striving  to  make  every  less  natural 
and  less  agreeable  aliment  palatable 
and  pleasant,  and  you  have  a  good 
idea  of  that  healthful  practice  of  fast- 


ing, which  priests  enjoin  for  the  sood 
of  our  bodies  and  souls,  and  which 
even  the  lowest  of  Low  Churchmen 
admit  to  be  'salutary,  though  often 
inconvenient.*  In  France,  at  least,  it 
is  rarely  inconvenient  Where  fish  is 
not  to  De  had  fresh,  Uiey  will  have  it 
salted,  and  where  neither  one  nor  the 
other  can  be  got,  they  will  have  every 
vegetable  in  the  ^den,  and  every 
egg  from  every  hen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, done  un  so  neatly  with  butter 
and  toast,  ana  parsley  and  paste,  that 
instead  of  fasting,  you  have  a  vegeta- 
rian feast  that  LuculluB  himself  would 
have  been  proud  to  invite  you  to.  Oh ! 
commend  me  to  Friday  or  Wednesday 
abroad. 

Clothilde,  of  course,  was  seated  next 
to  Montague,  and,  as  is  permitted  to 
French  yoim^  ladies,  she  attended 
carefully  to  his  wants.  The  salt,  the 
wine,  the  bread,  the  water,  she  took 
every  opportunity  of  passing  to  him, 
till  Paul  was  so  ashamed  of  himself, 
that  he  set  to  work  to  outdo  her  in 
this  kind  of  politeness  in  self-defence, 
and  made,  after  all,  but  a  poor 
dinner. 

After  dinner,  all,  except  M.  de 
Beaufort,  who  vanished  mysteriously, 
turned  out  into  the  garden. 

And  how  was  it  that  Clothilde  and 
Paul  were  left  to  walk  together  ? 
^  Well,  Paul  was  amused  with  the 
naivetes—^  he  thought  them— of  the 
young  girl,  who  laughed  and  smiled 
and  smirked,  and  behaved  pretty 
much  after  the  ordinances  of  her 
spiritual  aunt ;  and  Clothilde  was  no 
less  amused  with  the  stubborn  solidity 
of  the  Englishman. 

When  she  saw  that  he  either  could 
not  perceive,  or  did  not  value  her 
little  approaches,  she  changed  her 
tactics,  and  put  on  lapenserom. 

*  You  are  thoughtful  to-night, 
mademoiselle,*  said  he. 

*  Ah  !  you  perceive  it  ]  How  hard 
it  is  to  conceal  one*s  deepest  emotions.' 

'  May  I  ask,  if  the  question  be  not 
impertinent,  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
melancholy  ?  * 

*  I  was  thinldne— 0  yes,  of  course, 
you  may — of— of  that  mutual  ac- 
quaintance that  my  aunt  discovered 
at  dinner.* 

A  wicked  smile  passed  over  Mon- 
tague's lips. 
^  What,  of  Madame  St.  Amand  1 ' 
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'  No,  of  no  madanuJ 

*  Oh !  perhapB  of  Mademoiselle  St 
Amandr 

*  No,  of  Mademoiselle  de  Ronville.' 

*  Hum.  and  what,  mav  I  ask,  were 
you  thinking  about  her  i  * 

*  I  was  enyying  her.' 
'Envy!  why  envy?* 

*  Because  she  is  so  beautiful ;  so 
charming.* 

*  Ah,  yon  are  right  there,'  said  Paul, 
and  he  began  to  luce  the  girl  for  ad- 
miring her  beauty. 

But  Gloihilde  was  shocked.  Then 
he  had  no  affection  for  herself.  He 
ought  to  have  said  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  envv.  He  ought,  as  she  had 
expect&d  and  intriguea  for,  to  have 
said  that  Mademoiselle  de  Beaufort 
could  not  only  match  with,  but  sur- 
passed Mademoiselle  de  Ronville.  It 
was  such  an  opportunity,  and  this 
barbarian  was  either  too  Mte  or  too 
cold  to  seize  it  But  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaufort  was  not  one  of  the  atU  Ccpsar 
atU  ntUlus  company.  She  could  not, 
indeed,  content  herself  with  being 
P^*s  confidante,  but  she  saw  that 
by  entering  into  his  confidence,  she 
would  gain  a  hold  on  him,  and  to 
what  mieht  she  not  improve  sudi 
a  tenure! 

*Ah,*  she  murmured  artfullv;  *I 
am  glad  you  admire  Mademoiselle  de 
Ronville.^ 

•And  why  so?' 

'Because  she  is  one  of  my  best 
friends.'  ^ 

P^ul  was  startled.  He  had  learnt 
that  day  that  the  De  Beanforts  knew 
the  De  Ronvilles :  but  he  could  not 
believe  that  one  or  Madeleine's  mind 
should  make  a  bosom  fnend  of  this 
foolish,  giggling  girL  He  could  not 
prevent  himself  from  murmuring  *Im- 
poesible^' 

'  Why  impossible?  I  assure  you 
that  we  generally  see  a  great  deal  of 
one  another  ;  you  know  we  are  veiy 
near  them,  onlv  about  two  leagues' 
distance  ;  and  she  confides  everything 
to  me.' 

*  Really  ? '  and  Paul  brightened  up, 
as  he  now  saw  a  golden  opportunity 
before  him. 

'  Yes,  all  her  affaires  de  cceur;  all 
the  proposals  of  marriage  that  are 
made  her ;  in  shorty  everySiing  that  is 
interesting  and  deh^ditfuL' 

'Ah !  and  does  she  receive  many 


proposals?'  he  asked,  burning  with 
an  unavowed  jealouisy. 

'O  yes,  poor  thing,  she  is  ouite 
bothered  with  them ;  out  she  renises 
them  alL' 

'Ah !  because  she  is  ragaged  ? ' 

'  Engaged !  0  no ;  you  mean  to 
the  Count  Ludowsky  ?  But  she  does 
not  care  a  bit  for  him.  In  fact,  she 
hates  him.' 

'  Then  she  has  some  other  attach- 
ment?' Paul  asked  uneasily. 

'  Oh !  you  have  guessed  it  How 
did  you  divine  it  ? ' 

'  I  guess  nothing ;  I  only  reason 
from  what  you  tell  me.' 

*  Then,  sir,  you  reason  aright  She 
has  had  an  attachment  for  many  years, 
poor  girL' 

'  Humph,'  answered  Pfeul  grumpily ; 
and  he  thought  to  himself  that  this 
accounted  for  manv  things  he  had 
noticed  about  Madeleine. 

Glothilde  noticed  his  ill-humour, 
and  went  on,  delighted. 

'  Poor  dear  Madeleine.  It  was  veiy 
romantic,  but  very  extraordinaiy.' 

'  How  so  ?    Is  it  extrac»dinarv  for 
ladies  in  France   to   fall 


in 


love 

'  Oh  I  sir.  You  know  it  is  very 
wrong  to  feel  any  attachment  that 
one's  parents  cannot  improve  o£' 

'Well,  well,  by  the  French  code,  I 
suppose  it  is  so.  But  who  is  the 
object  of  this  very  wicked  senti- 
ment?' 

'  Oh  !  it  was  very  wicked,  indeed,* 
replied  the  young  girl,  thinking  she 
had  succeeded  so  far.  '  Imagine  that 
the  man— for  he  cannot  be  cidled  a 
gentleman— was  quite  a  common 
creature.' 

'  0  dear !  that  is  dreadful  indeed,' 
said  Paul,  smiling  to  himself.  '  Com- 
mon people  are  not  meant  to  inspire 
sentiment  ? ' 

'Of  course  not  They  are  quite 
contemptible.' 

'  I  am  sure,  mademoiselle,'  returned 
Paul  wickedly,  'that  His  Mi^esty 
King  Henry  the  Fifth  cannot  be  aware 
what  an  excellent  advocate  he  has  in 
this  comer  of  the  world.  He  would 
certainly  send  vou  his  miniature  set 
in  diamonds  if  he  heard  that  speech.' 

Clothilde  was  taken  in,  and  resolved 
to  be  enthusiastically  royalist 

'Oh!'  cried  she,  clapping  her  hands  ; 
'  I  am  so  glad  you  are  a  legitimist ! 
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I  do  80 I0Y6  our  king.  Bat  papa  told 
me  all  EngUshmen  were  BepablioanB. 
How  is  it  you  are  not  one  ? 

Still  feeling  imper^ent,  Montague 
determined  to  be  gallant 

*  Ah !  mademoiselle,  how  could  I  be 
a  vile  Republican  when  I  see  aqueen 
in  you  t* 

Clothilde  hung  her  head  modestly, 
and  blushed  peonies. 

'He  has  offered,*  she  thought  *He 
has  done  it  already  ! ' 

And  she  stretched  out  her  hand ;  but 
instantly  determining  rather  weakly 
not  to  appear  too  ready  to  aeoept  him, 
she  drew  up,  saying — 

*  Kneel,  sir,  to  your  <meen.' 

'On  one  condition  I  will  kneel,' 
answered  Paul  cruelly,  but  dropping 
passively  on  one  knee. 

'Anything,  everything,'  answered 
Olothilde,  in  a  tremor  di  delightful 


That  you  will  tell  me  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Ronville'spreference.' 

At  this  moment  Uttle  M.  de  Beau- 
fort and  the  withered  Ghanoinesse, 
who  had  be^i  some  time  in  search  of 
the  wandering  couple,  turned  a  comer 
in  the  walk,  and  beheld  the  tableau 
yivant  The  little  man,  out  of  his 
senses  with  joy,  grasped  his  sister's 
arm  violently,  and  ndsing  himself  on 
tiptoe,  whispered  emphaticalljr — 

'  He  has  done  it ;  he  has  done  it 
Did  I  not  tell  you  so  r 

Clothilde  and  Paul  turned  at  the 
same  moment  and  saw  the  little  man's 
£Aoe  radiant  with  triumph,  and  the 
Ghanoinesse  stiff  and  shocked.  Olo- 
thilde  fled  through   the   shrubbery. 


Montague  felt  rather  ashamed  of  him- 
self, but  resolved  to  put  on  a  bold 
face. 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dear  sir,' 
hebecan. 

'  Ah  !  my  son,'  exclaimed  the  little 
man,  spreading  out  his  arms  to  their 
utmost  extent, '  let  me  embrace  you.' 

Montague  did  not  seem  to  notice 
the  kind  offer. 

'  I  was  only  trying  to  get  a  secret 
out  of  your  daughter.' 

'  Ah !  a  secret  V 

'  Yes,  about  Mademoiselle  de  Ren- 
ville.' 

The  little  man's  face  fell  from  round 
to  old<mg.  The  Ghanoinesse  darted  a 
look  of  malignant  triumph  at  her 
brother. 

'  Well,  sir,'  said  the  Ghanoinesse  to 
Montague,  stiffly,  'you  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  asking  that  young  lady 
herself  in  a  day  or  two.' 

'  Indeed !' 

'  Yes,  if  you  will  do  us  the  pleasure 
to  accompany  us  to  M.  Dumesnil's 
fite.' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure,'  said 
Paul  eagerly. 

'  Que  ces  Anglais  sont  bStes !'  said 
the  uttle  man  to  his  little  wife  that 
night.  '  Here  M  Montague  has 
offered  to  Glothilde,  and  he  will  not 
confess  it' 

'  But,'  replied  the  little  woman,  '  it 
was  your  faulty  Clothilde  says.  She 
assures  me  he  was  just  about  to  offer 
when  he  saw  you,  and  timied  off  the 
question.' 

M.  de  Beaufort  slqpt  little  after 
that 


CHAPTKE  XVIII.— MONSIEim  LB  VICOMTB. 


Monsieur  Dumesail  was  a  bachelor 
of  small  means— perhaps  three  hun- 
dred a  year— who  passed  two  months 
of  the  year  in  Pans,  and  the  rest  on 
his  estate.  Allowing  his  fortune  to 
be  what  we  have  stated  it,  he  pro- 
bably spent  a  hundred  and  fifby  pounds 
in  his  two  months  of  the  season,  and 
the  other  half  in  his  ten  montns  of 
the  country,  and  yet^  strange  to 
relate^  he  managed  his  fortune  so 
cleverly,  that  he  save  about  eight  or 
ten  balls,  or  d^ewnert,  or  peekaneeksy 
in  the  summer,  when  he  was  in  the 
country. 


Fact  was,  M.  Dumesnil  was  a  bach- 
elor. Now,  bachelors  in  Prance,  who, 
beinj;  of  a  certain  age,  live  on  their 

Satnmonial  estates,  can  spend  very 
ttle  monev.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  oress,  they  have  very  little 
delicacy.  Thejr  appear— no  matter 
where— in  a  suit  of  clothes  that  the 
worms — not  to  mention  their  half- 
starved  domestics — have  long  since 
entered  a  claim  to.  They  are  not 
ashamed  to  drive  the  most  rickety 
old  shandradan  of  a  cabriolet,  because 
everybodyin  the  neighbourhood  knows 
it  is  M.  Dumesnil,  and  looks  at  him 
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rather  than  his  conveyance.  Lastly, 
if  they  assemble  their  friends  in  their 
own  park,  they  mind  very  little  if 
the  arrangements  be  not  in  Parisian 
taste  or  Parisian  luxury.  All  they 
care  for,  is  to  have  something  amus- 
ing for  their  friends,  however  it  may 
be  arranged. - 

Monsieur  Dumesnil's  fites  always 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  the  whole 
country  round,  for,  although  he  dis- 
dained invidious  distinctions,  and  in- 
vited everybody  from  the  maire's  wife 
to  a  duchesse,  they  were  so  gay  and 
pleasant,  that  the  most  exclusive 
would  not  refuse  an  invitation.  His 
house  was  merely  an  old  rickety 
farm-house,  of  some  fifteen  snacious 
rooms,  about  three  of  which  only  were 
furnished,  and  the  rest  filled  with 
lumber  of  a  past  age.  His  grounds, 
though  extensive,  and  so  thic^y  ana 
cleverly  planted,  that  one  was  always 
losine  one*s  way  about  them,  were 
yet  allowed  to  grow  almost  wild, — 
the  walks  unweeded,  the  shrubs  im- 
clipped,  the  lawns  unmown. 

However,  there  was  a  natural  beauty 
about  the  place  which  made  up  in 
some  measure  for  this  carelessness, 
or,  in  his  case,  want  of  means ;  ana 
nature,  to  Paulas  taste  at  least,  here 
proved  as  good  a  gardener  as  the  can- 
niest Scotchman  from  Kew  at  two 
himdred  per  annum. 

On  the  morning  of  his  entertain- 
ment, Monsieur  £)umesniL  verginfi^ 
on  seventy,  woke  at  six  o'clock,  and 
looked  anxiously  to  the  skies.  *Ah, 
if  that  sunshine  only  lasts,  the  young 
people  will  have  plenty  of  fun.' 

Tnen  he  rose  and  dressed  himself 
hastily.  His  old  dependants,  who 
were  numerous,  though  very  shabby, 
were  called  in,  and  each  received  his 
instructions,  and  the  old  ffentlemai; 
himself  at  once  commenced  with  an 
anxious  face  a  number  of  little  things 
which  he  had  fixed  to  do. 

He  can  be  described  in  one  line— 
tall,  erect,  shabby  and  yet  respectable, 
with  a  face  the  exact  image  of  Punch. 

In  an  hour's  time,  Pierre  returned 
from  Baud  with  M.  Dumesnil's  let- 
ters. 

*  Vile  thing  that  post ;  nothing  but 
disappointment  Ah!  so  they  can't 
come  ;  and  h^s  got  the  migraine.  And 
Madame  de  B— ?  oh!  she  is  afraid 
of  the  air,  owing  to  a  late  attadk  of 


rheumatism.  Bah  1  and  Madame  de 
Ronville  is  so  much  fatiffuad  with 
her  journey  that  she  is  afraid  she  can't 
come,  but  her  daughter  will  be  cha- 
peronned  by  Madame  St  Amand. 
Ah  !  well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  for  I  in- 
tend her  to  be  the  belle  of  the  dav— 
next  to  Madame  de  Lusignan.  And 
here — ^well,  what's  the  matter,  Fran- 
9ois  1  Why.  Fran^oLs,  you  look  as 
white  as  a  gnost :  what  is  it,  fellow?' 

*  I  am  afraid  tnere's  something  the 
matter,  sir,'  replied  Francois,  'M. 
Dumesnil's  oldest  and  most  attached 
retainer,  who  had  been  his  valet  in 
days  of  yore— t.^.,  last  century — ^when 
the  voung  Dumesnil  was  eating  and 
drinMng  the  fortune  which  that  ex- 
cellent upholsterer  and  housendeoo- 
rator,  his  father,  had  amassed  and  left 
to  him. 

*  Good  heavens !'  exclaimed  the 
master,  ouite  alarmed.  '  Is— is — is — 
the  tent  blown  down? — the  wind  has 
been  high ;  or,  have  the  bonbons 
smashed  in  travelling  V 

*No,  sir,'  Francois  answered  with 
the  familiarity  of  a  French  servant, 

*  you  needn't  trouble  your  head  about 
the  tent,  nor  the  bonbons,  for  I  sua- 
pect,  M.  Dumesnil,  that  there's  some- 
thing much  worse  up  than  that' 

*  Well,  what  is  it  1  JSacre  tonnerre  / 
speak  out  bitard  /* 

*  B^taro,*  grumbled  Fran90]s  to  him- 
self, half  turning  on  his  heel,  *  Ilmow 
who'll  be  betard  very  soon,  if  Fm  not 
mistaken.' 

M.  Dumesnil  was  not  of  a  mild 
temper. 

'  Ah,  Fran9ois,  do  you  want  me  to 
stuff  your  ugl^  old  nead  down  your 
throat,'  he  said,  grinding  his  teeth, 

*  or  will  you  tell  me  what  the  devil  is 
in  the  wind  Y 

Now  Francois  did  not  desire  any 
operation  of  the  kind  to  be  performed 
on  his  cranium,  but  like  all  French 
servants,  he  ei\joyed  nothing  more 
than  to  put  himself  on  an  equality 
with  his  master  whenever  he  had  a 
chance,  and  it  was  by  way  of  indulging 
in  the  pleasure  of  irritating  the  old 
gentleman,  that  he  had  hitherto  kept 
backthenewB.  He  hadnowsucoeeded. 

*Ah!  M.  Dumesnil'  he  said  with 
the  greatest  coolness,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  you  forgjst  yourself  at  your  age, 
and  that  too  with  a  man  who  hat  been 
yoiu*  right  hand  for  the  last  fifty  yeaia.' 
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The  old  bachelor  snatched  up  the 
bedroom  candlestick,  and  would  have 
sent  it  at  the  man's  head,  if  the  latter 
had  not  raised  his  hand  command- 
ingly. 

Sir.  sir,'  he  said,  *take  care  of 
yourself ;  the  police  are  at  the  door  !* 

•The  policed 

*  The  police !' 

*  The  po— po— po— lice  f  gasped  the 
old  man,  horror-struck. 

'Yes,  the  po— police,  and  they  are 
come  for  you. 

*  Nonsense,  nonsense ;  but  tell  me, 
areyou  seriou&  Francois V 

The  name  of  police  is  very  fearful 
in  France,  for  too  often  it  is  only  an- 
other term  for  summary  arrest  on 
some  obscure  political  suspicion  ;  and 
who  is  safe  under  an  absolute  ^vem- 
mmi  ?  Frangois  came  up  to  his  mas- 
ter's side. 

*  I  tell  you  there  is  a  man  in  plain 
clothes,  attended  by  two  gendarmes.' 

*  Good  heaven !  I  am  lost' 

'  Ah  !  sir,  that  affair  under  the  old 
empire  must  have  transpired.' 

The  old  bachelor  hung  his  head  for 
a  minute  ;  then  he  rose  with  dignity. 

*  FrangoiB,  let  them  come  in ;  I  am 


he  servant  retired,  and  the  old 
man  drew  his  dressing-gown  round 
him,  and  prepared  for  the  worst 

The  next  moment  a  tall,  handsome, 
and  very  ele^tly-dressed  young  man 
was  shown  in,  and  bowed  politely  to 
M.  DumesniL 

'  M.  DumesniL  I  believe  V 

*  Yes,  sir ;  and  pray  what  is  your 
business  V 

'  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  will  think  I 
am  taking  a  great  ubertv;  but  the 
service  of  the  State,  sir— 

'  Good,  good  keep  your  apologies, 
younff  man,  and  produce  your  warrant 

*  My  warrant !  Oh,  M.  Dumesnil, 
that  will  be  producea  at  the  right 
time,  and  shown  to  the  person  whom 
it  most  concerns.  You  must  excuse 
me  if  I  decline.' 

*  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir.  I 
shall  certainly  not  allow  myself  to  be 
taJ^en  without  a  warrant' 

Hie  young  man  smiled,  and  it  was 
evident  he  was  inclined  to  lau£[h. 

'My  good  sir,  you  have  mistaken 
my  mission.  Believe  me,  there  is  not 
tiie  slightest  ground  of  suspicion 
against  yourself. 

Vol.  XXVIL 


The  old  bachelor  was  relieved. 

•  Indeed !  ah,  of  course,  how  could 
there  be  any !  but  against  whom,  may 
laskr 

•  Permit  me  to  explain.  You  have 
a  fSte  here  to-day  ;  have  you  not  V 

•Certainly,  but— ' 

•And  all  the  neighbourhood,  with 
your  usual  hospitahty,  has  been  in- 
vited?' 

•Well,su'r 

•Among  your  visitors  there  may  be 
one  or  two  on  whom  the  suspicion  of 
the  police  has  fallen.' 

•  Sir  r  exclaimed  M.  Dumesnil  in- 
dignantly. 

It  is  no  fault  of  yours,  my  dear 
sir.  You  are  aware  that  a  plot  has 
been  recently  discovered,  in  which 
some  of  the  Legitinust  party  are  sup- 
posed to  be  concerned.' 
'I  have  read  something  to  that  effect' 

•  And  the  police  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  one  of  the  suspected  persons 
will  be  among  your  visitors  to-day. 
I  have  received  orders  to  be  present 
also  in  order  to  watch  the  movements 
of  that  person.  I  do  not  tell  you  that 
I  belonc  to  the  secret  service  of  the 
State :  out  I  trust  you  will  believe 
me,  when  I  assure  you  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  regret  that  I  intrude  my- 
self upon  your  festive  reunion.  I 
am  compelled  to  do  so ;  but  in  order  to 
make  the  circumstance  less  annoying 
to  yourself,  and  imperceptible  to  your 
guests,  I  shall  desire  the  gendarmes 
to  retire  to  the  neighbouring  inn  until 
they  are  wanted— which,  pemaps,  they 
will  not  be— and  I  myself  have  pre- 
pared my  toilette  with  a  view  to 
mingling  with  the  guests  in  a  less  con- 
spicuous manner.' 

•Really,  sir,  you  are  very  con- 
siderate.' 

•  Not  at  alL  I  shall  further  take 
care  that  if  any  arrest  is  made,  it  will 
not  be  until  the  party  is  broken  up, 
so  that  everything  will  be  done  to 
spare  your  feelings? 

M.  Dumesnil  bowed.  He  was  quite 
overcome  with  the  politeness  of  the 
emissary,  whose  manners  were  those 
of  an  elegaQt  Parisian. 

•  Sir,'  he  said,  *  after  the  considera- 
tion you  have  shown,  I  can  only  re- 
quest that  you  will  make  yourself 
quite  at  home  in  my  house.* 

•  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  offer, 
for.  to  ten  you  t^r^^|h<J^^^|^ 
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not  made  it  I  must  have  proposed 
it  myself.  You  know  the  rules  of  the 
service,  and  I  trust  you  will  aid  me  in 
my  enaeavour  to  secure  the  dangerous 
enemies  of  His  Migesty  the  Emperor.' 
M.  Dumesnil  bowed.  The  name  of 
the  Emperor  made  him  tremble. 

*  In  what  way  can  I  do  so  ? 

'  By  introducing  me  as  an  acquaint- 
ance of  yours.' 

M.  Dumesnil  scanned  the  perfect 
Parisian  dress  of  the  stranger,  and 
b^an  to  feel  that  he  would  be  rather 
a  pleasant  addition  to  his  f^te. 

I  shall  feel  proud  to  do  so,'  he  re- 
plied.   *  But  your  name  is—' 

*  You  imderstand  that  I  cannot  give 
my  right  name.  To  prevent  awkward- 
ness, you  can  call  me  the  Vicomte  De- 
lafosse.' 

Vicomtes  were  rare  in  Britany,  and 
the  son  of  the  retired  upholsterer  be- 
gan to  be  delighted. 

'Well,  then,  Vicomte,  I  am  going 
to  breakfast,  will  you  join  me  V 

They  went  to  breakfast  accordingly, 
and  during  the  meal  the  young  man 
displayed  so  much  acquaintance  with 
the  best  society  of  Paris,  had  so  per- 
fect an  aplombf  and  such  thoroughly 
good  manners,  that  M.  Dumesnil  be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  plea  of  the 
arrest  was  made  up  for  some  less  dan- 
gerous purpose. 

*  Ah  !  *  thought  he,  *  I  remember 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  we  did  very 
wild  things  now  and  then,  only  to  be 
able  to  sav  a  few  words  to  some  fair 
lady,'  and  the  determined  celibat 
sighed  as  he  recalled  his  halcyon  days. 
'Perhaps,  after  all,  these  gendarmes 
have  been  hired,  and  the  whole  story 
made  up  for  some  such  satisfaction. 
I  will  sound  him.' 

But  Dumesnil  proposed  and  the 
Vicomte  disposed,  and  that  very  ra- 
pidly, of  his  purposes. 

At  length  the  breakfast  was  re- 
moved, and  Francois  brought  in  two 
little  cups  of  black  coflfee,  a  large 
decanter  of  jpure  golden  brandy,  and 
the  sugar-basm.  M.  Dumesnil's  eyes 
glittered  at  the  sight. 

*  Do  you  take  gloria  f  he  asked.  'It 
is  an  old-fashioned  custom,  and  the 
young  men  of  the  present  day  affect  to 
dislike  it  But  oh !  there  is  nothing 
like  gloria.' 

'  £deed,  then,  I  shall  make  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.' 


M.  Dumesnil  drank  off  his  coffee  till 
only  a  third  was  left  in  the  cup.  He 
then  filled  it  up  entirely  with  sugar, 
and  on  the  top  of  this  poured  his  superb 
old  cognac.  Hie  young  man  followed 
his  example. 

Now  this  mixture,  which  I  can  as- 
sure the  reader^  may  easily  be  taken 
as  an  earthly  imitation  of  the  immortal 
nectar,  served  by  Ganymede  at  my 
Lord  Jupiter's  table,  as  soon  as  the 
red  mullets  and  turbots  were  removed, 
was,  during  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  the  invariable  con- 
clusion of  the  heavy  French  breakfast 
The  gentlemen  mixed  it  while  the 
ladies  were  still  in  the  room,  and  if  a 
wife  wifilied  to  humour  a  husband,  or 
a  sister  to  conciliate  a  brother,  she 
would  coax  a  spoonful  of  the  rich 
liqueur  from  himt,  and  sup  it  with  a 
genuine  relish.  Then,  indeed,  it  was 
truly  gloria,  and  fairly  named,  for  the 
proportions  of  coffee  and  sugar  soften- 
ed, sweetened,  and  recalled  the  fire  and 
strength  of  the  cognac  But  when  the 
ladies  rose,  the  gentlemen  remained 
by  their  cups,  and  as  the  original  mix- 
ture was  swallowed,  filled  up  the  va- 
cuum with  pure  brandy,  so  that  as  the 
hour  was  early  and  the  drink  strong, 
many  used  to  rise  from  the  breakfast- 
table  literally  *  in  their  cupa' 

'But  those  were  the  days  of  the 
first  Empire,  when  men  fought  hard, 
swore  hard,  snuffed  hard,  dnmk  hard, 
and  imitated  their  great  master  in 
making  themselves  as  disweeable  to 
their  wives  as  possible,'  saidM.  Dume- 
snil, after  describing  the  glories  of 
gloria  in  his  early  days.  '1  am  not 
one  of  those  old  men.  sir,  who  think 
their  own  generation  oetter  than  any 
other.  I  admit  that  France  has  im- 
proved sir.  on  one  side,  but  alas,  she 
has  sadly  deteriorated  on  the  other.' 

The  heart  of  the  old  gentleman 
warmed  over  his  favourite  beverage, 
and  the  stranger  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  change.  At  last^  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  the  old  fellow,  mu<m 
to  the  young  one's  delight 

'  My  dear  sir,'  he  sai^  '  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  frankness,  but  seriously  I 
cannot  imderstand  how  you  can  be- 
long to  the  police,  as  you  say  you  da* 

'And  why  not?' 

*  Well,  well,  I  shall  perhaps  offend 
you,  but  I  am  an  old  man,  and  you 
will  pardon  me.    Wejl,  then,  in  my 
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day  the  emissaries  of  the  police  were 
not  gentlemen.* 

The  young  man  smiled.  This  was 
precisely  wli^t  he  wanted. 

'But,  he  replied,  'were  there  in  your 
day,  sir,  no  young  men  who  would  at- 
tach themselves  to  a  service  of  this 
kind  from  private  personal  motives  ?  * 

*  Ah !  ah ! '  cried  the  old  gentleman 
with  glee,  *  I  thought  sa  f  have  you 
there,  sir.  I  guessed  right.  You  are 
not  a  mere  agent  of  police.* 

*  Perhaps  not' 

*  No,  no,  nor  are  you  even  attached 
to  the  service.  Now  confess  it,  con- 
fess it  You  have  devised  this  scheme 
in  order  to  be  present  at  my  f§te ;  you 
expect  to  meet  some  one  here,  pro- 
baoly  some  lovely  woman,  and  not 
knowing  me  you  have  had  recourse  to 
this  stratagem.  Do  not  be  afraid. 
Confess  the  whole  thing ;  I  absolve 
you  beforehand.' 

The  young  man  hung  his  head  and 
played  with  his  watch-chain. 
'  Mv  dear  sir—*  he  b^n. 

*  Ah,  ah  !  I  am  right,'  cried  the 
other.  '  I  am  right ;  I  am  always 
right  Well,  well,  I  will  ^ot  betray 
you.  I  will  respect  your  secret,  and 
do  what  I  can  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  sir.  you  are  too  good.' 

'  Not  a  Dit  of  it  But  will  you  now 
confess  who  the  lady  is  ? ' 

'Sir,  you  cannot  ask  me  that  I 
must  not  compromise  any  one.  But 
allow  me  to  say,  you  have  taken  too 
much  for  grantea.  It  is  true  that  I 
am  here  on  a  delicate  errand,  but  it  is 
no  lees  true  that  I  am  an  agent,  for 
^e  time  beine,  of  the  police.* 

'Oh  yes!  that  is  all  very  fine.  You 
want  to  make  out  that  you  did  not 
deceive  me  in  the  first  instance.  But 
never  mind,  your  secret  is  safe  with 
me.' 

And  thus  the  two  seemed  to  suit 
one  another  charmingly. 

M.  Dumesnil  was  not  disappointed 
in  the  weather.  The  day  was  superb, 
and  t^e  light  clouds  floated  over  the 
sky  for  ornament  rather  than  for  use. 

About  mid-day  the  ^ests  began  to 
arrive.  Such  a  collection  of  venicles 
could  not  be  seen  out  of  Brittany.  The 
newest  of  them  looked  as  if  built  in 
the  days  of  Jehu,  though  very  ill 
adaptea  for  furious  driving.  There 
were  enormous  calces,  with  very 
rusty  leather,  and  very  little  paint 


left;  tall  i^indly  cabriolets,  which 
ierked  forward  at  every  move  over  the 
nor8e*s  tail ;  heavy  britzskas  with  yel- 
low bodies,  and  rope  harness,  and  little 
blue  omnibuses,  hired  for  the  da^r  from 
the  nearest  inns.  The  visitors,  if  less 
antioue,  were  no  less  heterogeneoua 
In  snort,  everybody  was  there,  and 
everybody,  too.  in  their  gayest  dresses, 
and  with  minos  set  on  enjoyment 

As  it  was  useless  for  these  crowds 
to  attempt  to  find  room  in  the  house, 
the  carriages  were  directed  to  draw  up 
before  a  luge  marqu^  which  had  been 
erected  in  an  open  space  in  the  midst 
of  the  shrubberies.  This  was,  in  fact, 
the  centre  of  attraction.  It  was  here 
that  M.  Dumesnil  proposed  forming 
his  guests  in  a  circle,  and  while  they 
danced  round,  reciting  to  them  those 
verses  which  everybody  laiighed  at, 
but  in  the  choruses  of  which  every- 
body joined.  This  was  in  fact  the 
ancient  ronde^  a  dance  invented  pro- 
bably in  the  time  of  David,  and  only 
preserved  in  this  remote  comer  of 
tVance. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  tent  stood 
M.  Dumesnil  with  the  young  stranger 
by  his  side,  and  whenever  any  guests 
of  importance  arrived,  he  took  care  to 
introduce  '  M.  le  Vicomte  Delafosse ' 
with  much  ceremony.  The  '  Vicomte* 
caused  no  small  sensation.  Imprimis, 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  therefore  the 
subject  of  everybody's  conjectures. 
Next,  he  was  a  dandy,  and  therefore 
an  object  of  admiration  with  the  peo- 
ple of  that  nation  who  worship  exter- 
nal elegance.  Last,  he  was  handsome, 
and  therefore  attractive  to  the  ladies, 
and  an  object  of  much  concealed  spite 
among  the  gentlemen. 

The  St  Amands  arrived  in  good 
time.  M.  Dumesnil  brightened  up 
as  he  saw  Madeleine's  b^utiful  face 
radiant  amende  them. 

'  Madame  ot  Amand— my  particu- 
lar friend  the  Vicomte  Delafosse.' 

Bows  and  smiles. 

'Mademoiselle  de  Ronville,  don't  run 
away.  Come  here,  miss,  and  let  me 
introduce  a  charming  partner,  and 
most  distinguished  young  dandy,  who 
will  be  able  to  talk  to  you  about  Paris, 
as  you  have  just  left  it— the  Vicomte 
Delafosse.' 

Those  who  watched  the  young  stran- 
ger s  face  noticed  a  very  slight  change 
on  it  as  he  bowed  . 
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*  Vicomte.'  whispered  the  old  man, 
'  she  is  the  belle  of  the  room.  Offer 
heryour  arm' 

The  Vicomte  offered  it,  and  it  was 
accepted. 

At  this  moment  a  tremendous  brav- 
ing of  trumpets  was  heard,  and  an  old 
English  stage-coach,  with  four  stout 
Norman  horses,  drew  up  before  the 
marqu^  On  the  top  of  it  were  six 
Yoimg  men  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Known  as  inveterate  Nimrods,  eac^ 
with  his  huge  cor  de  chasse  round  his 
body.  On  the  box  sat  little  M.  de 
Beaufort,  and  beside  him  was  Paul 
Montague  holding  the  ribbons.  Inside 
were  Madame  de  Beaufort,  the  Chan- 
oinesse.  and  Clothilde.  The  little  man 
was  radiant  with  delight.  Two  days 
before  he  had  seen  thw  old  vehicle  m 
a  coach-house  at  Rennes,  had  hired  it 
for  the  occasion,  and  assembled  his 
young  friends  to  give  ^IcU  to  the 
movement  But  when  all  had  been 
ready,  he  had  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility of  driving  a  team,  and  Montague 
was  intrusted  with  the  valuable  lives 
inside. 

Everybody  jumped  up  to  look  at 
the  'stetch-ootch*  Anglais,  while  the 
little  man  climbed  down. 

*  Ah  r  said  M.  Dumesnil,  *this  is 
ori] 


You  see,*  said  the  little  man,  'that 
my  friend  here  being  English,  Mr. 
Montacue— M.  Dumesnil— we  resolved 
to  do  tae  thing  in  true  English  style. 
This  is.  I  assure  you,  the  ordinary 
vehicle  in  which  the  nobilitv  of  Eng- 
land drive  about,  and  to  which  they 
harness  even  their  most  valuable  race- 
horses.' 

Everybody  listened  and  opened  their 
eyes,  while  raul  smiled  wickedly.  But 
the  remarks  in  the  crowd  were  not 
flattering  to  M.  de  Beaufort's  turn- 
out 

*  Que  les  Anglais  sont  bites !'  whis- 
pered one. 

'  Frightfully  cramped  and  nncom- 
fortable/  suggested  another. 

*  And  howbad  in  wet  weather !  I 
would  rather  have  my  old  shand- 
radan.* 

*  And  yet  there  is  something  dis- 
tingue in  it :  the  four  horses  and  the 
size  of  the  carriage.' 

'  And  then  the  English  are  obliged 
to  have  large  carriages,  because  their 
families  are  so  large. 


*  And  I  have  heard  that  Uiey  al- 
ways take  their  servants  about  with 
them.' 

'  Yes ;  but  only  for  show,  not  fw 
use,  for  the  gentlemen  always  drive.' 

*  Ah  !  that  suits  their  oarbarous 
notions.' 

*  Quels  barbares!'  exclaimed apretty 
coquette. 

Les  eccentriques !'  added  a  young 
man  who  had  not  many  ideas. 

*But  the  Englishman  yonder  is 
good-looking.' 

•Yes;buthowfair!  like  a  woman.' 

*  How  tall  too!  and  distingud' 
And  so  on. 

The  fact  was,  that  long  before  the 
*  stetch-cotch'  had  driven  away  again, 
the  admiration  it  excited  had  extended 
to  the  guests  it  brought  First,  the 
De  Beauforts,  though  far  from  being 
among  *the  best  people'  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, were  at  least  the  most 
fashionable,  for  they,  and  they  only, 
spent  eight  months  every  year  in  Pans. 
Next,  the  handsome  Nimrods  who  had 
leapt  down  so  pluckily  from  the  mon- 
strous vehicle,  were  the  cream  of  the 
youn^  men  for  miles  around,  the  partis 
on  whom  manuna  turned  her  eyes,  and 
Miss,  not  daring  to  do  so  much,  con- 
centrated her  thoughts— in  short,  the 
availables  of  the  l^d.  Lastly,  were 
was  an  Englishman ! 

NoW;  the  French  do  hate  the  Eng- 
lish. It  is  of  no  use  to  deny  it  to 
call  it  an  old-fashioned  idea,  ana  to 
talk  of  the  enmity  of  the  old,  and  the 
alliance  with  the  new  empire.  In 
some  things  the  French  are  more  pre- 
judiced than  even  the  EngUsh,  the 
most  prejudiced  nation  under  the  sun  ; 
and  this  national  hatred  is  one  of  their 
stiff-rooted  prejudices.  Iwon'tleeture 
you  now,  and  say  that  you,  with  your 
confounded  absiu-dities,  do  all  you  can 
to  noiuish  and  feed  this  popular  dis- 
like ;  that  your  very  look  is  cold, 
haughty,  repulsive,  and  supercilious, 
and  your  manners  deepotio  and  bearish. 
I  content  myself  with  asserting,  that 
the  hatred  of  the  English  is  as  strong 
all  over  France  as  ever  it  was. 

But— (and  this  *  but'  should  be  a 
big  one)--thou^  they  hate,  they  envy: 
though  they  envy,  they  respect ;  ana 
besides  respect,  they  can't  help  ad- 
miring. Little  De  Beaufort's  An^o- 
mania  was  only  an  exaggeration  of  a 
national  feeling.     He  did   not  Ukt 
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EngUflhrnen  anymore  than  his  country- 
men do,  but  wEat  they  envied,  respect- 
ed, and  admired  in  Englishmen,  he 
envied,  respected,  and  admired  to  a 
slavish  degree.  An  Englishman  among 
Frenchmen  is  like  Gufliver  among  the 
Lillipnts.  He  is  unapproachable,  over- 
powering, incommooious,  and  even  a 
damper ;  but  then  he  is  so  highly  re- 
spectable, so  manly,  so  distingue,  so 
terrible  in  his  calnmess  and  apparent 
fadlity  of  self-government,  and  some- 
times too,  he  IS  BO  handsome.  Cer- 
t^nly  he  is  difficult  to  love,  for  you 
cannot  draw  him  out  in  svmpathy, 
but  l^en  you  must  admire  him.  He 
is  an  elephant  among  a  troop  of  foxes. 

So  the  young  men  twirled  their 
moustaches*  and  made  satirical  re- 
marks on  Montague,  while  they  en- 
deavoured to  ape  his  calm  cool  man- 
ner; and  the  youns  ladies  looked 
intently  at  him^  with  solemn  eyes, 
more  airaid  of  hun  perhaps  than  any- 
thing else. 

Olothilde  felt  v^  happy  as  Paul 
led  her  to  a  seat.  She  talked  rapidly 
to  the  "RngiiahnniTi^  with  whom  she 
bad  learned  to  be  easy,  and  looked 
round  to  gather  the  effect  which  her 
apparent  familiarity  with  this  giant 
had  on  the  rest  of  the  damsels  there. 
But  Montague  was  rather  absent  His 
eyeswand^ed  about  in  search  of  Made- 
leine, whom  he  had  counted  on  meet- 
insL  and  found  her  not. 

Meanwhile  old  M  Dumesnil  was 
rushing  frantically  about  First,  he 
disposed  the  young  Nimrods  at  a  con- 
venient spot  near  the  tent,  where  they 
mi^ht  sound  *  the  cheerful*  but  rather 
noisy  horn  to  their  hearths  content : 
and  they,  accordinglv,  laughing  ana 
chaffing  a  good  deal,  began  to  set  up 
a  most  overpowering  clamour,  to  the 
somewhat  effete  and  veiy  simple  air 
of 'LeRoiDagobert.' 

Then  he  enlisted  a  young  man  or 
two  in  his  service,  and  sent  them  out 
to  whip  in  all  the  stray  couples  and 
wandering  parties  that  had  already 
sought  sweet  seclusion  in  the  shrub- 
bene&  and  insist  on  their  returning  to 
join  the  fiftvourite  rond^ 

At  last  it  was  formed,  and  the  fun 
began.  But  of  this  anon.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  Madeleine  and  her  com- 
panion, and  must  pick  them  up  a^dn. 
Indeed,  if  you,  reader,  are  not  anxious 
about  that  young  lady,  whom  you  last 


sawimderthearmof  a  handsome  young 
vicomte,  wandering  away  from  the 
throng,  I  can  assure  you  that  Madame 
St  Amand,  her  chaperon,  was  not  only 
anxious,  but  rather  shocked,  to  find 
that  the  :^oung  maiden  haa  quitted 
her  side  with  a  complete  stranger. 

Now  Madeleine  had  taken  the  stran- 
ger^s  arm.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
meaning  in  linking  arm-in-arm.  In- 
deed, almost  all  the  common  actions 
of  daily  life  are  symbols  full  of  much 
beautiful  expression,  but  that  men 
have  lowered  them  to  vile  uses.  We 
take  off  our  hat,  and  bare  our  heads  to 
men  we  despise,  and  yet  it  is  a  mark 
of  deep  respect,  little  short  of  worship. 
We  reserve  our  kisses,  those  sweet 
mute  pledges  of  peace  and  love,  for 
our  lovers,  and  profane  them  with 
worse.  How  rarely  do  we  obey  the 
apostle's  teaching,  and  greet  our  bre- 
thren with  the  kiss  of  peace !  And 
we  take  and  offer  the  arm  where  we 
even  feel  aversion.  But  truly  to  link 
arms,  is  a  meaning  action.  Between 
men  it  signifies  a  common  feeling,  a 
bond  of  unioiLof  mutual  reliance  and 
mutual  aid.  The  woman  hangs  upon 
the  man*s  arm  for  support ;  the  para- 
site clings  relyingly  to  the  strong  stem. 
Therefore,  the  true  man  should  alwavs 
give  the  left  arm  to  a  woman,  the 
oras  du  coeur,  as  the  French  caU  it, 
for  then  he  places  her  next  his  heart, 
which  she  may  feel  beating  for  her 
beneath  her  hand,  while  his  stout  right 
arm  is  free  to  deiend  her. 

When  the  stranger  gave  his  arm  to 
Madeleine,  this  thou^t  came  across 
his  mind.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  given  her  his  arm,  but  now 
he  felt  as  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 

'  M.  Dumesnil  has  told  me  to  talk 
to  you  of  Paris,  mademoiselle,*  he  be- 
gan :  'but  I  feel  sure  that  you  would 
mucn  rather  talk  of  the  country.' 

'  How  can  you  guess  that,  sir  V  she 
replied,  in  surprise. 

Ah  !  I  could  see  in  one  glance  that 
you  were  not  one  of  those  flippant 
spirits  to  whom  Paris  is  the  worlo.* 

Madeleine  looked  up  into  his  face 
with  yet  more  wonder.  This  stranger 
begim  very  strangely  indeed,  me 
thought,  but  she  uked  him  for  it 
But  when  once  she  had  looked  into 
his  face,  she  could  not  help  looking 
more  and  more.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  which  touched  some  hidden 
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chord  within,  Bomething,  she  knew 
not  what,  with  which  she  seemed 
familiar.  The  stranger  felt  the  scru- 
tiny, and  turned  his  face  a  little  away. 
*  For  mv  part,'  he  went  on, '  I  can- 
not tell  what  people  who  are  blessed 
with  such  a  wild,  beautiful,  peaceful 
country  as  this,  should  want  with  the 
vulgar  excitement  of  a  city.  If  I  were 
a  Breton,  I  would  never  leave  Brit- 
tany agwn.  I  would  turn  hunter, 
and  live  in  the  woods.  I  can  imagine 
what  a  glorious  life  it  must  be.  To 
rise  at  dawn,  when  the  morning 
breeze  comes  up  fresh  from  the  east, 
unsullied  by  the  curses  and  com- 
plaints of  the  work  day ;  to  bound 
out  into  the  thick  forest,  with  the  dew 
upon  the  brushwood,  and  track  the 
wild  boar  with  a  dozen  mongrel  dogs, 
yelping,  and  snifliing,  and  bustling 
round  you,  in  and  out  of  the  thicket ; 
and  when  one  had  walked  for  an  hour, 
to  sit  down  on  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and 
take  one's  black  bread  from  the  wallet, 
and  one's  knife  from  the  pocket,  and 
breakfast  simply  and  healthfully ;  then 
later,  to  catch  the  grunt  and  snort  of 
the  CTeat  rough  beast,  to  keep  back 
the  dogs  a  while,  and  break  through 
the  brushwood  stealthily,  till  close 
upon  him. — and  then,  then  to  see  the 
curs  fly  rorward,  some  at  his  ears, 
some  at  his  tail,  to  see  the  monster 
roll  them  over,  and  send  them  howling 
back,  and  then  away  after  him  with ' 
spear  and  knife.  Oh  !  this  must  be  a 
glorious  sport,  worthy  of  a  man,  ten 
times  more  worthy  than  to  lounge 
effeminately  on  the  Boulevards  of 
Pans.'  The  stranger  had  ouite  lost 
himself  in  the  reverie.  His  eyes 
glistened,  his  nostrils  dilated,  and  his 
voice  grew  louder,  till  at  last  he  un- 
consciously boimded  forward,  drag- 
ging the  astonished  Madeleine  wim 
him. 

*Why,  sir!'  she  exclaimed,  *one 
would  think  you  were  indeed  the  hun- 
teryou  were  wishing  to  be.' 

The  Vicomte  checked  himself,  and 
reddened  perceptibly. 

*  And  if—'  he  began,  but  imme- 
diately broke  off 

*  Well  V  asked  Madeleine,  watching 
his  face  intently. 

'Nothing,  nothing.  I  must  beg 
pardon  for  losing  myself  so  completely 
m  my  dream.' 

'  But  you  were  going  to  say  some- 


thing.   If  you  were  a  hunter,  was  it 
notr 

•  Well ;  yes.  If  I  were  a  hunter, 
do  you  think  I  should  be  happy  % ' 

'And  why  notr 

•  It  is  a  very  lonely  life.' 

•  Oh !  dear,  no.  lliese  young  men 
always  go  out  in  parties,  and  when 
they  return  dine  tether,  and  finish 
the  day  with  one  another. 

The  stranger  tossed  his  head 
proudly. 

•  Do  you  think,  then,  I  was  speak- 
ing of  these  yotmg  amateurs,  who  will 
allow  the  game  to  be  beaten  up  for 
them,  and  fire  away  at  their  con- 
venience 1  No ;  if  I  were  a  hunter, 
I  must  be  one  by  profession,  a  poacher 
or  gamekeeper,  little  matter  which, 
but  one  who  loved  his  sport  and  lived 
by  it' 

'Then,  of  course,  you  would  be 
happy,  for  those  men  love  nothing 
else  besides  their  occupation.' 

The  strimger  now  in  his  turn  looked 
earnestly  into  Madeleine's  face,  and 
smiled  bitterly. 

'Ah!  you  think  so?  You  think 
that  in  these  wild  solitudes,  when  a 
man  has  walked  through  the  brush- 
wood half  the  day  long,  and  sits 
down  to  rest  miles  away  from  his 
home,  his  heart  is  so  sterile  and  com- 
monplace that  no  softer  feelings  can 
steal  into  it  than  of  his  gun  and  his 
powder  flask  1  Ls  it  only  these  gentle- 
men, who  live  in  large  chateaux,  who 
have  the  right  to  be  romantic  and  to 
have  any  poetiy  in  their  souls  %  Ah  I 
mademoiselle,  1  am  a  sad  democrat  in 
this  respect,  for  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  peasant  and  the  poacher  can  love 
every  whit  as  proudly  as  the  noble.* 

He  paused  for  Madeleine's  answer, 
but  she  remained  silent,  looking  down, 
and  wondering  much  at  this  man.  He 
waited  for  some  time,  and  then  went 
on  with  a  sneer. 

•  Oh !  you  are  thinking  that  the 
loves  of  a  poacher  and  a  Breton  pea- 
sant girl  could  not  be  very  interesting. 
And  you  are  partly  richt  They  are 
too  simple,  too  straightforward  and 
sincere,  to  afford  material  for  novels 
and  poetry.  But  let  us  suppose  some- 
thing a  little  more  romantic.  Let  us 
imagine  the  poacher  to  be  ambitious 
in  his  love,  to  have  watched  from  his 
boyhood  the  daughter  of  the  noble  on 
whose  forests  he  ^oUo^j^^t^^  game, 
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and  to  be  hopeleBS  in  his  passion, 
what  would  you  think  of  that  ? ' 

Madeleine  looked  up.  Her  face 
was  a  little  pale,  and  she  gazed  suspi- 
ciously at  her  companion. 

*  I  should  respect  such  a  love,'  she 
answered  in  a  quiet  tone :  '  but  pity 
it.' 

'  Ah !'  cried  the  stranger,  stopping 

suddenly  and  looking  eagerly  at  ner. 

^  •  You  would  respect  such  a  love,  but 

pity  it  ?    But  what,  what  if— if  that 

love  were  addressed  to  yourself  r 

*Sirr 

*  Well,  well:  merely  for  the  sake  of 
hvpothesis.  n  you  yourself  were  the 
object  of  some  such  rough  passion, 
could  you  foigive  the  bold  poacher  ? ' 

*I  should  foigive  him.  I  should 
eyen  thank  him.' 

'  Oh,  oh !  you  would  thank  him; 
you  would  thank  him ! ' 

Madeleine  shrank  back,  she  was 
alarmed  at  this  vehemence. 

*  You  would  thank  hiuL  But  could 
you  ever  bring  yourself  to  return  it  ? 
Answer  me  that* 

'I  think  not' 

At  this  moment  the  sons  of  the 
horns  burst  out,  softened  by  their 
distance. 

'  Oh,  oh  ! '  cried  the  stranger^  vehe- 
mently. *  Oh  !  listen,  listen ;  I  could 
almost  fancy  myself  in  the  forest.' 

'Really,  sir,  replied  Madeleine, 
chillingly;  *  I  could  almost  fancy  you 
were  a  poacher  in  disguise.' 

*Do  not  be  afraid,  mademoiselle,' 
be  answered  with  a  forced  laugh. 
*  After  what  you  have  said,  I  should 
not  be  so  rash  as  to— to — .' 

Madeleine  stopped  him  by  turning 
sharp  round. 

*Ah!'  she  cried  merrily;  *who  is 
here  ?  Is  it  possible  ?  Wny,  this  is 
an  Englishman,  whom  I  never  ex- 
pected to  see  in  Brittany.  Mr.  Mon- 
tague, how  do  you  do,  and  how  do 
you  come  to  be  here  1' 

And  she  gave  him  her  hand  and 
shook  his  heartily  and  unaffectedly, 
as  you  do  an  old  friend's.  All  the 
same,  her  face  flushed  up,  and  it  was 
evident,  from  whatever  cause,  she 
was  very  glad  to  see  Paul  again. 
That  individual  was  delightfully  sur- 
prised at  the  cordiality  of  her  greet- 
ing, but  at  the  same  time  he  had 
never  felt  more  awkward  in  his  life. 
Although  he  was  an  Ikiglishman,  he 


had  lived  in  France  lonff  enough  to 
know  that  young  ladies  do  not  wan- 
der away  with  young  gentlemen  with- 
out either  a  vety  good  excuse  or  a 
very  strong  incentive  So  tiat  there 
were  only  three  ways  to  interpret 
Madeleine's  conduct, — either  this  was 
a  near  relation,  or  they  were  engaged; 
or  agam,  she  was  rather  bold  and  in- 
different to  the  rules  of  discreet  bear- 
ing. It  never  entered  into  the  head 
of  this  man  of  the  world  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  young  girl  to  be  so  in- 
nocent that  she  could  see  no  harm 
where  none  redly  was,  and  so  free- 
hearted that  she  was  not  to  be 
governed  by  the  absurd  prejudices  of 
that  prudery  which  is  often  only  a 
cloak  for  vice.  Not  knowing  what  to 
think,  Plaul  answered — 

*I  am  sent  mademoiselle,  by  M 
Dumesnil,  to  retch  you.  He  is  going 
to  begin  a  roruky  and  declares  he  can- 
not sing  unless  "you  are  there  to 
inspire  hiuL" ' 

*  I  will  come  with  all  my  heart,  but, 
entre  notu^  these  rondes  are  very  tire- 
some ;  do  you  not  think  so  1 ' 

'  Really  I  cannot  telL  I  never  saw 
one  in  my  life.  But  what  answer 
shall  I  give  the  old  gentleman ;  that 
you  are  coming  direcSy  ? ' 

*I  will  spare  you  the  trouble  of 
playing  Merciuy,  and  come  with  you, 
if  you  will  wait ;  but  you  seem  to  be 
in  a  great  hurry.' 

In  fact,  Paul,  burning  with  jealousy 
and  torn  with  doubts,  was  moving 
rapidly  off.  Madeleine  disengaged 
her  arm  from  that  of  the  Vicomte,  and 
taking  Paul's,  made  a  sign  to  the 
stranger  to  accompany  them.  It  was 
quite  perceptible  on  the  Vicomte  s 
face  that  this  interruption  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant  to  him,  but  in  a 
moment  he  was  all  smiles,  and  com- 
placently walked  on  like  a  deposed 
sovereign,  making  the  best  of  it 

*You  have  not  told  me  how  you 
come  to  be  in  Brittany,  M  Montague,' 
Madeleine  resumed. 

'The  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
You  know  the  De  Beauforts?  Well; 
the  little  man  asked  me  to  stay  with 
him  a  short  time,  and  they  were  kind 
enough  to  bring  me  with  them  to-day.' 

'And  what  has  become  of  your 
friend,  M.  de  Coucy  1 ' 

*  Ah !  mademoiselle,  have  you  not 
read  the  papers  lately  i  \  . 
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'The  papers!  No;  what?  Haa 
anvthing  befallen  him  V 

De  Coucyl*  interposed  the  Vi- 
comte;  *  surely  that  cannot  be  the 
Rouge  conspirator  who  was  arrested 
the  other  day  1 ' 

Paul  looked  now  at  the  stranger 
for  the  first  time,  and  could  not  help 
starting  a  little.  He  seeAied  to  know 
his  face. 

•  Alas  I    It  is  too  true.' 

'What! 'exclaimed Madeleine.  'M. 
de  Coucy  a  conspirator!  M.  de  Coucy 
mixed  up  with  revolutionists  and 
assassins  1  Is  it  possible  ?  That  man 
whom  I  thought  so  good,  so  benevo- 
lent so  quiet' 

'Do  not  say  assassins,  mademoi- 
selle. I  have  reason  to  know  that  he 
took  no  part  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  Emperor's  person.' 

'  Indeed,  sir,  said  the  Vicomte ; '  as 
you  seem  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  gentleman,  perhaps  you  can 

?' ve  us  some  particmars  of  the  afiflEdr. 
ou  can  perhaps  inform  me,  for  in- 
stance, how  far  the  Count  Ludow- 
sky-' 

The  Coimt  Ludowsky ! '  exclaimed 
Madeleine,  turning  very  pale.  '  Was 
he  mixed  up  with  it  too  ? 

Both  men  turned  as  by  a  common 
consent  and  looked  anxiously  into  the 
poor  girl's  face,  and  then  glanced  at 
one  another. 

'The  Count  Ludowsky,  mademoi- 
selle,' answered  the  stranger,  'was 
said  to  be  the  principal  instigator  of 
the  plot' 

*  But,  but  I  thought  some  madman 
had  been  arrested,  and  that  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  act  of  insanity.' 

Doubtless,'  said  the  Vicomte.  '  It 
was  a  most  insane  act,  but  there  were 
more  madmen  than  one  en^ed  in  it 
Did  you  know  Count  Ludowsky, 
mademoiselle  ? ' 

'Yes,  sir;  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  father's.' 

The  two  men  again  glanced  at  one 
another,  and  each  reddened  a  little  as 
he  met  the  other's  eyes.  Perhaps  of 
the  two  the  Vicomte  was  the  cooler, 
and  with  reason,  as  we  shall  see. 

'  Then,  mademoiselle,'  he  said,  '  I 
shall  not,  of  course,  say  what  I  was 
about  to  say  of  him. 

'On  the  contrary,'  replied  Made- 
leine, '  as  he  is  a  friend  of  mine— of 
ours,  I  mean— I  am  the  more  inte- 


rested to  hear  what  has  become  of 
him.' 

*0h!*  replied  the  stranger,  some- 
what bitterly  ;  '  if  you  are  personally 
interested  in  him,  you  will  never  bear 
to  hear  of  all  his — * 

'WeU,  sir,  finish  your  sentence. 
His  misdeeds,  I  suppose  you  meani 
But  you  misimderstand  me.  As  my 
father's  friend,  I  am  much  shocked  to 
hear  of  this  treachery,  but  for  myself, 
I  expect  little  else  in  these  days.  Re-  * 
volutions  may  bring  their  benefits^ 
but  no  good  that  they  can  do  can 
compensate  for  their  corruption  of  in- 
dividual character.  Every  one  is  a 
traitor  at  heart  now,  it  seems  to  me. 
A  man  wants  nothing  but  a  tempta- 
tion or  a  little  persuasion  to  be  so  in 
act  as  well  as  thought' 

'But,  mademoiselle,'  replied  the 
Vicomte,  a  little  tremulously,  'there 
are  some  cases  in  which  what  you  call 
treachery  is  only  a  duty.  There  are 
some  causes  in  which  it  is  right  to  sin. 
What  say  you  to  Charlotte  Corday  ? ' 

Madeleine  shuddered. 

'Ah,  sir!  a  crime  is  never  excus- 
able. Heaven  alone  has  the  right  of 
life  and  death,  and  that  man  or  that 
woman  who  usuips  it  sins.  The  one 
act  of  Charlotte  Corday  saved  a  mil- 
lion murders,  it  may  be,  but  it  could 
not  save  a  single  souL  Look  to  the 
early  Christians.  Emperor  after  em- 
peror threw  them  by  thousands  to  the 
lions,  but  not  one  of  them  thought  it 
ids  duty  to  stay  the  camace  by  assas- 
sination. And  for  all  that,  Chris- 
tianitv  has  gained  the  day,  for  Heaven 
so  willed  it' 

'  Bah  ! '  murmured  the  Vicomte. 
The  discussion  was  taking  a  religious 
turn,  and  nothing  was  more  odious  to 
him  than  religion.  ^^uL  on  the 
other  hand,  was  silent  The  aigu- 
ment  was  old  enough  and  trite  enough, 
but  from  the  lips  of  this  girl,  it 
seemed  to  come  to  him  with  a  new 
force. 

'  But  come,'  exclaimed  Madeleine ; 
'you  must  tell  me  how  the  Count 
Ludowsky  was  implicated  in  tiiis 
conspiracy,  and  what  has  become  of 
him. 

The  Vicomte  looked  at  Paul  for  a 
moment,  expecting  him  to  give,  the 
narrative,  but  Montague  had  no  inten- 
tion to  betray  himself.  The  Vicomte 
was  compelled  to  go  on. 
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'  It  was  simply  thiB.  mademoiselleb 
A  Bodet^;  which  called  itself  the 
"  Junior  Freemasons,'*  had  passed  a 
resolution  to  get  rid  of  the  Emperor. 
An  agent  of  the  police,  one  of  those 
wonderful  men,  that  know  cTerything. 
and  can  do  everythin^^,  introduced 
himself  into  this  society,  and  ac- 
auainted  the  Government  with  its 
oesimis.  Your  friends,  M.  Ludowsky 
and  M.de  Coucy,  were  the  ringleaders 
of  this  contemptible  band.' 

*I  beff  yoiu-  pardon,'  interrupted 
FSatd^  who  could  not  patiently  near 
his  mend  traduced.  M.  de  Coucy, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  was  not  one 
of  those  who  conspired  against  the 
l^peror's  life.' 

'But,  sir,  he  has  been  arrested,' 
answered  the  Vicomte  very  politely. 

*  Uiyustly,  sir,'  replied  Paul  tartly. 
'Possibly;  but  still  he  was  presi- 
dent of  this  secret  society.' 

*  Which  proves  nothing.' 

*  Oh !  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Vicomte 
with  a  wicked  smile ;  *  if  you  are  in 
the  secrets  of  these  gentlemen,  I  must 
leave  you  to  tell  the  story.' 

'Sir,'  said  Paul,  with  dignity,  'I 
have  told  you  that  M.  de  Coupy  was 
my  intimate  friend.' 

'  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,'  replied 
the  Vicomte,  bowing  most  respectnilly. 
'  But  permit  me  to  say.  that  vou  are 
courageous  to  acknowledge  tnis  inti- 
macy. In  another  week,  M.  de  Coupy 
will  be  convicted  of  high  treason,  and 
condenmed  to  a  cell  for  life.' 

'  And,  sir,'  Paul  answered,  proudly, 
'  he  is  not  the  less  mv  friend.  If  he 
is  condemned,  it  will  be  unjustly,  and, 
if  need  were,  I  should  be  proud  to 
suffer  with  him.' 

*  You  may  yet  have  a  chance,  then, 
sir,'  laughed  the  Vicomte.  'I  see 
from  the  papers  that  there  is  an  Eng- 
lishman implicated ;  and  the  police 
might  arrest  you  by  mistake,  as  you 
were  an  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the 
conspirators.' 

Paul  could  not  stand  this  blow. 
He  reddened  first  with  suppressed  in- 
dignation, and  then  grew  p«tle.  Who 
was  this  man  who  so  unconsciously 
hinted  at  the  truth  ?  and  was  it  im- 
consdously,  or  did  he  know  more  than 
he  confessed  to  % 

Madeleine  had  looked  at  Paul  with 
admiration.  There  was  no  quality 
she  thought  more  noble  than  fidelity. 


But  his  momentary  distress  did  not 
escape  her.  and  she  pitied  him  without 
knowing  tne  cause  of  it 

'  At  least,'  she  said  soothingly, '  M. 
Montague's  confession  is  safe  with  us. 
There  are  no  police  agents  here.' 

*  How  can  you  tell?'  said  Piiul, 
staring  down  tne  Vicomte ;  '  as  you 
said,  mademoiselle,  eveiy  one  is  a 
traitor  now-a-days.  One's  own  brother 
will  sell  one  for  a  loms,  and  the  man 
one  has — ^ 

*  Sir,'  interrupted  the  stranger,  red 
with  fury,  '  your  words  contain  a  sus- 
picion, an  imputation.  Did  you  mean 
It?' 

'  Sir ;  I  reply  that  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  knowing  you  intimately.' 

'  Good,  sir,  good ;  we  will  discuss 
this  elsewhere.  Mademoiselle.  I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good-morn- 
ing.' 

Stop,  stop,'  cried  Madeleine, 
alarmed.  'Stop,  sir,  let  it  be  ex- 
plained.' 

But  the  Vicomte  did  not  stop.  He 
raised  his  hat  again,  waved  his  hand, 
and  walked  away. 

'  You  have  offended  him,  my  dear 
sir,'  said  Madeleine  '  Run  after  him 
and  explain  what  you  meant  For 
heaven's  sake,  do;  he  looks  really 
furious.' 

Paul  laughed,  but  did  not  stir. 

'Who  is  this  gentleman,  made- 
moiselle V  he  said.  '  I  am  sorry  to 
have  offended  a  friend  of  yours.' 

'Then  go  and  retrieve- your  error.' 

'  But  is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ? ' 

'  What  right  have  you  to  ask,  sir  ? 
or  what  does  it  matter  ?  I  ask  you,  I 
implore  you,  to  go  and  be  reconciled.' 

You  ask  me  ?  you  implore  me  ? 
Do  you  command  me  1 ' 

'  What,  sir,  will  you  obey  where  you 
will  not  concede  ?  Yes,  then,  I  com- 
mand you.' 

'  Then,  mademoiselle,  I  must  do  it 
But  first  tell  me  if  this  gentleman  is  a 
friend  of  yours.' 

'  Why  do  you  ask  ?  what  difference 
does  it  make  1  Whoever  he  is.  you 
were  wrong  to  offend  him ;  and  you 
ouffht  to  make  it  up.' 

But  who  is  he  ?  Have  you  known 
him  long  ?  The  fact  is,  that  I  seem 
to  know  his  face,  and  I  have  a  suspi- 
cion about  him.' 

'  Ah !  how  strange !  I  seem  to 
know  his  face  too.'       ,    ^^^ i ^ 
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*  Indeed  %  Where  have  you  seen 
it  before  r 

*  Here,  in  Brittany.' 

'Is  he  like  some  one  you  hare  ever 
known  intimately  ?  * 

'Yes;  very  like  in  feature  and 
expression.  Sut  the  hair  is  of  another 
colour ;  and  he  wears  whiskers,  and 
no  moustache.* 

'Did  you  know  him  at  Nantes  1* 
asked  Paul  ea^rly. 

*  At  Nantes  ?  No  ;  I  was  never 
there  in  my  life.  And  where  did  you 
know  him  ? ' 

'  Oh !  it  cannot  be  the  same  man. 
The  voice  even  is  the  same,  it  is  true, 
but  the  accent  and  the  whole  bearing 
are  dififerent  The  man  that  I  knew 
was  merely  a  bourgeois  from  Nantes, 
and  this  one  seems  to  be  a  man  of 
education  and  breeding.' 

'  There  is  a  mystery  in  this,  M. 
Montague,'  said  Madeleine  solemnly. 
'  The  person  whom  he  resembles  to  my 
eyes  was  a  mere  gamekeeper  of  my 
father's  :  and  this  gentleman  was  in- 
troducea  as  the  Vicomte  Delafosse.' 

'  Well,  then,  it  cannot  be  the  same. 
It  Ib  not  probable  that  there  should 
be  any  connexion  between  my  cutler 
from  Nantes  and  the  Baron  de  Ren- 
ville's gamekeeper ;  stiU  less  between 
these  two  and  a  vicomte.' 

'  It  is  a  strange  coincidence,  though ; 
and  his  face  is  not  a  common  one.  It 
is  handsome ;  do  you  not  think  so  1 ' 

What  man  can  bear  to  hear  another 
called  handsome  ?  Paul  was  no  saint, 
and  so  he  answered  :  '  Well,  I  cannot 
see  it.  He  is  tall  and  strongly  built, 
but  his  face  is  not  honest  enough, 
not  open  enough  to  be  called  hand- 
some. 

With  such  talk  they  arrived  at  the 
pavilion,  Madeleine  forgetting  her 
desire  for  a  reconciliation,  ana  Paul 
delighted  to  find  she  had  forgotten  it. 

Meanwhile  the  Vicomte  walked  off 
in  excellent  spirits. 

'  Bah ! '  said  he  to  himself  with  a 
triumphant  laugh  :  '  I  must  build  a 
temple  to  this  goddess,  fortune.   How 


she  favours  me.  mon  Dieu!  I  who 
came  to  see  Madeleine  to  have  ffidlen 
on  the  Englishman,  who  had  given  us 
all  the  slip!  Then  to  have  caught 
him  up  so  neatly !  Why,  this  quarrel 
will  be  an  opemngto  "endless amuse- 
ment." as  they  say  at  the  marionetti 
stands  in  the  Champs  Elys^es.  I 
shall  have  him  entirely  in  my  power. 
I  shall  do  the  generous  and  noble 
thing.  Madeleine  will  hear  of  it  I 
shall  make  him  play  my  game  for  me, 
and  then  when  I  have  done  with  him. 
m  send  him  after  De  Coucy.  Shall 
I  ?  No ;  God  forbid !  I  like  this 
Englishman.  There  is  something 
noble  about  him ;  and  €k)d  knows,  1 
have  been  long  enough  among  vile 
intriguing  characters  to  appreciate 
anythingDetter.  And  I  like  De  Cou<^ 
too.  He  should  never  have  been 
taken,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  cursed 
old  fool,  the  P^re  Michaud.  Bah! 
Love  is  a  strange  alchymist  I  be- 
lieve it  is  ffoing  to  make  a  Christian 
of  me.  Why  !  I  even  feel  now  as  if  I 
should  be  happier  if  Ludowsky  him- 
self were  loose.  Did  you  see  it.  little 
Antoine  ?  Did  you  mark  the  glow  in 
her  eye  when  she  heard  the  news) 
Did  you  judge  that  that  pallor  was 
not  the  pallor  of  grief,  but  of  too 
sudden  a  joy  ?  Roman  mothers  died 
of  delight  wnen  their  sons  came  back 
safe  and  sound  from  Cannae,  so  the 
old  priest  taught  me  ;  and  it  is  only 
natural  a  girl  should  turn  sick  with 
happiness,  which  she  dares  not  show, 
when  she  is  released  from  a  hated 
husband.  Oh !  my  little  Antoine, 
you  have  toiled  n)r  this  moment 
And  are  you  happy  now.  Comme  ca, 
comme  9a.  Bah  !  what  a  thing  habit 
is !' 

These  last  words  were  uttered  as 
the  quondam  spy  foimd  himself 
quietly  ensconced  under' the  thick 
branches  of  a  large  tree,  and  peeping 
through  a  little  opening  in  the  cover- 
ing 01  the  pavilion,  at  all  that  was 
gomg  on  inside,  but  more  particnlu'ly 
at  Imtdeleine  and  Montague. 


CHAPTER  XIX.— M.  DUMESNIL  DANCES  A  BONDS. 

The  professional  spy,  eavesdropper,  it  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  played 

and  observer,  had  certainly  witne^ed  spy  entirely  on  his  own  account,  and 

more  interestinjo^  scenes  than  the  one  therefore  tnere  was  a  pleasing  novelty 

now  enacted  within  the  marqu^,  but  in  his  present  position..  .  . 
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I  don*t  pretend  that  the  reader, 
however  tmck-headed,  has  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  the  so-called 
Vicomte  Delafosse  was  only  our  old 
friend  or  enemy,  as  you  like  it,  An- 
toine  L^rand  in  new  disguise  and 
with  a  new  alias.  We  majr  therefore 
drop  the  title,  and  call  him  by  his 
proper  name.  However,  it  is  due  to 
the  lover  of  exactness  to  explain  how 
Antoine  came  to  be  here  in  this  new 
character.  Of  course  he  did  not  want 
impudence,  and  he  had  been  so  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  his  services  to 
the  empire,  that  he  did  not  want 
money  either.  But  any  one  will  ask, 
and  with  some  reason,  how  he  came 
to  carry  off  the  disguise  so  well,  how, 
in  short  the  quondam  ^mekeeper's 
son  could  make  so  fascmating  a  vi- 
comte. Imprimis,  then,  vicomtes  are 
cheap  in  France,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  every  man  with  an  income  over 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  quietly 
assumes  the  title,  and  tells  the  world 
that  he  is  only  resuming  what  his 
fathers  bore  long  ago,  but  dropped 
during  the  revolution. 

Convenient,  very ! 

Secundo ;  between  you  and  me  and 
the  binding,  the  staff  of  the  secret 
police  of  Paris  is  an  admirable  train- 
ing-school for  incipient  nobility.  These 
men  are  not  always  of  the  lower 
classes ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often 
rained  young  gentlemen,  who,  at  the 
gambling-table  and  on  the  Bourse, 
have  managed  to  rub  away  the  little 
sense  of  honour  they  ever  possessed, 
and  whose  former  connexions  give 
them  distinct  advantages  over  the 
conunoner  sort  With  such  men  An- 
toine had  mingled  in  his  capacity  of 
mouchard.  He  had  been  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  an  emperor,  and  the 
right  hand  of  a  minister.  He  had 
therefore  haii  opportunities  of  picking 
up  the  polite  slang  of  society. 

Tertio ;  ever?  Frenchman,  and,  still 
more,  every  French  woman,  is  bv 
nature  a  courtier.  They  tell  you  with 
pride  that  you  have  only  to  dress  up 
the  first  ^sette  you  meet,  and  she 
will  be  quite  as  presentable  as  any  of 
the  rich  vulgarities  who  thronged 
Louis  Philippe's  court. 

Quarto :  the  peasantry  of  Brittany 
add  to  the  innate  elegance  of  the 
French,  an  inborn  digmty,  which  is 
the  fruit  of  Celtic  pride. 


Quinto ;  Antoine  Legrand  was  of  a 
class  higher  than  the  peasantry. 

Sexto ;  he  had  received  some  edu- 
cation. 

Septimo ;  he  was  a  profound  actor. 

Octavo ;  he  was  in  love,  and  love 
ennobles ; 

And  so  on  with  a  dozen  more  such 
reasons. 

Enough  then  for  Mr.  Antoine.  He 
had  long  since  played  a  desperate 
game.  He  had  gained  his  object 
He  was  now  come  to  exact  the  reward 
of  his  labours,  and  he  was  boldly 
throwing  for  a  main.    Nous  verrons. 

The  scene  he  witnessed  was  comical 

M.  Dumesnil  was  in  a  state  of  great 
agitation.  He  was  rushing  franti- 
cally about  to  induce  his  guests  to 
form  a  huce  circle  for  his  dance,  and 
they^  preferring  their  liberty,  were 
oontmually  promising  to  come,  like 
the  naughty  son  in  tne  parable,  and 
came  not  But  M.  Dumesnil  had  a 
yet  greater  grief  at  heart  He  had 
composed  the  most  bewitching  verses 
three  days  ago,  and  since  then  had 
repeated  them  to  himself  at  least 
every  quarter  of  an  hour.  But  in 
order  to  give  them  due  effect,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  third 
line  should  be  pomtedly  spoken  to 
some  visible  beauty  at  his  side.  Now, 
where  could  he  find  a  blushing  beautjr  ? 
True,  there  was  Madame  Lamennais 
flirting  languidly  behind  her  fan  with 
a  young  NimrooL  But  then  Madame 
Lamennais  was  a  married  woman ; 
and  he  wanted  a  jeune  fille.    There 

was  Mademoiselle  B ^  but  she  was 

so  shy  and  cold.  There  was  the  young 

Countess  Q ^  but   she  was   too 

haughty.  There  was  Mademoiselle  de 
Beaufort,  but  she  was  too  plain. 
Where,  oh,  where  was  Mademoiselle 
de  Ronville,  the  very  person— in  fact, 
the  only  one — so  beautiful,  so  grace- 
ful, ana  withal  so  amiable,  thought 
the  old  man. 

Just  as  his  confusion  reached  a 
climax,  he  saw  Madeleine  and  Paul 
entering  the  tent  arm-in-arm.  He 
was  just  crouching  to  jwunce  upon 
them,  when  little  M.  de  Beaufort 
caught  him  by  the  button-hole,  the 
cruel  little  viper. 

*  My  dear  sir,  we  are  all  ready/  he 
whispered  mysteriously.  '  Every  Pierre 
has  his  Marie,  or,  as  they  say  m  Eng- 
lish,  every  Shacl^Jiw^^i.,rS^g]^y 
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do  jrou  not  begin  your  ronde  ?  Can  I 
assist  you  ?  Ah !  I  see*  (as  if  he  had 
not  seen  it  the  last  ten  minutes,  the 
little  hypocrite) — *  you  are  lookmg  out 
for  your  own  partner.  Stay,  let  me 
think  ;  no,  don  t  run  away.  Wait  one 
minute.  Ah !  I  have  it  There  is 
Clothilda,  my  niece.  Have  you  seen 
my  niece  i    She  is  charming.* 

*  Delightful,*  muttered  the  wretched 
prisoner,  looking  wistfully  at  Made- 
leine, and  with  the  tip  of  his  punch- 
like nose  growing  redder  and  r^der. 

*  So  young.' 

*  Quite  tender.' 
'  So  fresL' 

*  Afl  the  morning  dew.  But  that  is 
anticipating  my  poem.' 

*  So  amiable.' 

*  An  angeL' 
'ShalllcaUherl' 

*  Stay,  stay.  I  will  find  her  a  part- 
ner in  a  trice.  One  minute,  I  implore 
you.' 

And  the  captive  broke  loose  in 
despair,  and  rushed  away  to  secure 
Madeleine.  That  young  lady  went  to 
the  sacrifice  like  a  lamo.  She  had  a 
horror  of  this  exposure,  but  she  would 
not  offend  the  old  gentleman  for  the 
world^and  the  stars  to  boot 

M.  Dumesnil  made  his  most  elegant 
bow,  with  all  the  stiffness  of  1812, 
and  rounded  his  thin  arm  with  a  most 
admirable  smile. 

'  Fairest  Princess,'  he  said,  *  will 
you  deign  to  be  the  genius  of  the 
ronde  ?— Ah !  monsieur,  this  to  PauL 
*  I  rob  you  of  your  treasure,  but  1 
will  offer  you  another  in  her  place. 
Look,  there  is  Mademoiselle  de  Beau- 
fort, a  sweet  sylph,  and  one  who 
speaks  English  like  an  Albionaise. 
Take  her,  take  her,  dear  swain,  and 
join  our  festive  dance.' 

Then  walking,  or  rather  careering 
into  the  centre,  he  shouted  with  all 


his  old  lungs,  *  MeeBi6ai&  Mesdamea, 
MesdemoiselleSykvospieds.  La  ronde 
est  form^.' 

But  fate  was  against  M.  Dumesnil 
The  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  a  terrible  braying  of  con 
de  chasse  set  up  just  outside  the 
tent  The  young  JNimrods,  ignorant 
of  the  internal  arrangements,  were  re- 
commencing 

•  C'eet  le  Roi  Dagobert,'  &o. 

in  grand  style. 

*Ah!  confound  King  Dagobert 
Your  pardon,  fair  nympL  What 
swain  will  run  and  stop  these  noisy 
huntsmen  ?  Ah !  M.  de  Beaufort,  you 
are  free,  I  implore  you.' 

The  little  man  was  too  happy  to  be 
able  to  interfere  in  any  manner,  and 
ran  off  to  expostulate  mystenously 
with  the  amateur  musicians. 

At  last  the  ronde  was  formed,  the 
horns  were  hushed^  and  old  Mr. 
Punch  cast  an  anxious  look  round 
the  circle. 

*  Ah,  mon  Dieu !  mon  Dieu !  where 
is  my  vicomte?  Mademoiselle,  you 
took  him  away.  What  have  you  done 
with  him  ?' 

'  He  is  gone,  sir,'  answered  Made- 
leine, impatient  to  begin,  the  sooner 
to  end  the  corvee. 

'  Then  we  must  dance  without  him. 
Let  us  begin.' 

But  Dumesnil  proposed  and  his 
ffuests  disposed,  because  indisposed  to 
Be  quiet  The  old  man  was  in  despair. 
He  could  not  command  silence  him- 
self Etiquette  forbade.  Just  then 
M.  de  Beieiufort  returned,  saw  the 
dilemma,  and  in  a  voice  of  thunder 
shouted  *  Silence !' 

The  effect  was  magical 

Then  Mr.  Punch^  radiant  with 
smiles,  advanced  one  slim  leg,  round- 
ed one  arm,  and  b^gan— 


*  Ye  nymphs  and  twaina  of  hit  Bretagne, 

Who  gather  here  to-day, 
Join  hands,  and  dance  the  cheerfbl  round,  , 

The  while  I  sing  my  lay.'' 

*  Chorus,  chorus,  if  you  please,'  (beating  his  hands). 

*  Join  bands,  and  dance  the  oheerftil  round, 

The  while  I  ling  my  lay.' 

Thereupon' the  whole  circle  danced,  ming  the  chorus,  and  the  younger 
or  rather  walked  the  said  cheerful  ones  taking  advantage  of  the  noise 
round,  the  elder  couples  feebly  hum-    to  talk  and  flirt 


'  Here  beauty  smiles.'— 
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Here  he  bowed  gallantly  to  Made- 
leine. 

•  Here  Talonr  itnits.*— 

He  waved  his  hand  round  to  the 
gentlemen. 

*  Both  old  and  jonng  are  there, 
To  dance  away  the  tanny  hoan, 
And  steal  the  sting  from  care.' 

'  Ohoros,  choras,  chorus  T 

'  To  dance  away/  fta 

And  80  on  through  twenty  or  thirty 
doffgrel  stanzas. 

j^toine  at  his  spying  hole  laughed 
intensely  at  all  this,  for  the  old  man's 
gesticulations,  his  balancings  on  toe 
and  heel,  and  his  turnings  to  Made- 
leine at  every  other  stimza  with  a 
most  courteous  bow  and  devoted  smile, 
and  flJl  this  with  a  light  brown  wig 
and  a  high  red  nose,  were  quite  irre- 
sistible. But  when  he  turned  to 
Madeleine,  round  whose  mouth  a 
pleasant  smile  played  in  the  place  of 
her  wonted  melancholy,  and  saw 
how  beautiful,  how  dignified,  how 
graceful,  and  even  gracious,  she  was 
among  those  petites  demoiselles  and 
bonnes  fiUes  from  ten  miles  round  the 
eountiy,  he  felt  his  heart  bound  with 
pride. 

'  Ah  !'  thought  he,  'this  istheg^ll 
re8<med  from  death ;  this  the  maid  I 
have  watched  in  her  prayers,  and  this 
ihe  woman  who  shall  love  me  and  hon- 
our me.  She  may  despise  Antoine  Le- 
grand  if  she  please,  and  she  has  the 
r^t  to  do  so,  for  she  is  noble  by  na- 
ture as  well  as  by  birth,  but  she  will 
not  despise  the  V  icomte  Delafosse, 
and  the^aron  will  not  despise  his  five- 
franc  pieces.  Bah  !  but  I  thought  the 
game  was  an  easy  one  till  to-dav.  It 
took  me  three  years  to  get  ria  of  a 
lover  whom  she  hated,  and  here  is  a 
friend  whom  she  likes  come  up  at 
the  moment  of  victory — not  that  she 
cares  for  him.  I  can  see  that  in  her 
every  action  and  look,  but— well,  no 
matter.  If  he  is  troublesome,  there  is 
an  effective  remedy.  I  need  not  go 
to  extreme&  I  need  only  tell  her, 
and  prove  to  her,  that  he  is  a  Rouge 
and  a  conspirator,  and  down  goes  the 
enemy.  An !  she  is  looking  at  him 
now.  There  their  eyes  meet.  Sacre 
nom  !  she  blushes.  But  then  she  al- 
ways blushes  when  she  is  looked  at 
Ah !  I  love  that  blush.    But,  hang  it. 


if  the  ikiglishmanis  troublesome— En 
avant,  mes  gendarmes  T 

Presently  the  movement  of  the 
ronde  brought  Paul  and  Clothilde 
close  to  the  hole  through  which  he 
was  peeping,  and  he  could  hear  their 
conversation. 

'Well,  M.  Montague,  have  you  dis- 
covered Mademois^e  de  Ronville's 
lover  yet  f 

'No,  indeed,  and  I  begin  to  mis- 
trust your  promises,  mademoiselle, 
unless  indeed  this  Vicomte— ' 

'Oh,  no,  no.  He  is  no  Vicomte, 
you  may  be  certain.  Did  I  not  tell 
you  he  was  only  a  common  game- 
keeper ?' 

'  AIl  so  you  did,  and  that  reminds 
me  of  something.  Do  you  know 
Mademoiselle  de  Konville  and  I  both 
discovered  a  strange  likeness  in  tills 
Vicomte ;  she  to  her  father's  gamo- 
er— ' 


(  Ah !  diable  I'  muttered  Antoine.) 

—And  I  to  a  man  I  met  in  Paris. 

CSacremdtinf  They  are  very  clever 
to  find  me  out.') 

'  But  of  course,'  continued  Paul, '  it 
was  a  mere  fancy.' 

rTantndeux."^) 

But  now  you  mention  a  game- 
keeper—' 

'Certainly.  The  insolent  fellow 
wrote  love-letters  to  her,  which  the 
Baron  intercepted.' 

'Aha !  this  is  curious.  What  was 
his  name  V 

'It  must  be  a  secret  then,  for  I 
heard  all  this  from  my  uncle ;  it  is 
not  p:enerally  known.' 


'  But  are  you  certain  of  it  V 

'Positive.^ 

'And  his  name?* 

'  Antoine  Legrand,'  whispered  Clo- 
thilde, who  had  something  of  her 
uncle's  mysterious  manner. 

'Good;  IshaU-' 

But  here  came  the  chorus,  and  the 
two  moved  on. 

Monsieur  Dumesnil  sang  another 
and  another  ronde,  until  his  guests 
were  quite  weary  of  forcing  their  utugh- 
ter  and  applause,  and  some  impudent 
youngster  ventured  to  call  for  'La 
Boulang^re.'  The  cry  was  caught 
up  immediately,  and  poor  Dumesnil, 
who  had  three  more  rondes  by  heart, 
was  forced  to  abandon  them  for  an 
old  popular  song.  Now  '  La  Boulan- 
g^    is  essenti^  a  yulj^  thing,  a 
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song  of  the  people,  and  by  no  means 
refined.  Its  first  verse  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  whole  : — 


*  La  Boulangire  a  des  6ciia 
Qui  ne  lui  ooiktent  gudre. 
J'ai  vu  la  fioulangere,  j*ai 
J'ai  vu  la  Boalangere.'^ 


vu. 


Madeleine  had  no  wish  to  play  the 
part  of  the  faithless  bakefs  wife,  so 
she  quietly  slipped  away  to  the 
nearest  seat,  which,  as  fate  would  have 
it,  was  veiy  near  Antoine's  spying- 
hole. 

*  Proud!'  muttered  he;  'she  will 
not  join  the  people's  song ;  yet  she  is 
right :  she  is  too  good  for  tlmt  Bah ! 
I  shall  be  an  aristo  before  long  at  this 
rate.' 

Now  Paul  saw  this  movement,  and 
appreciated  it  So,  without  askinc 
Clothilde's  leave,  he  led  her  back 
to  her  place  near  Madame  de  Beau- 
fort, bowed,  and  edged  away  round 
the  circle  towards  Madeleine. 

Monsieur  de  Beaufort  was  horror- 
struck. 

*Do  you  see  that  V  he  hissed  into 
the  Chtmoinesse's  ear.  '  Did  you  no- 
tice with  what  interest  he  was  talk- 
ing to  Clothilde  just  before,  and  how 
coldly  he  abandons  her  now  V 

*  My  dear  brother,'  replied  the  Chan- 
oinesse  stiffly,  *you  are  quite  blind 
in  these  matters.  Do  you  not  see  how 
admirably  Clothilde  pkys  her  cards  ? 
She  allures  him  on  to  a  certain  point, 
and  then  cuts  him  short  He  must 
not  lose  his  respect  for  her  in  his 
affection.  Do  you  not  imderstand? 
Oh !  she  is  a  wonderful  girl  for  her 
age,  and  she  does  honour  to  my  bring- 
ing up.' 

^Miiis— '  drawled  the  little  mag- 
nanimous, not  quite  convinced. 

Paul,  nowever,  edged  round  so 
cleverly,  that  he  managed  to  be  push- 
ed against  Madeleines  chair,  as  if 
quite  by  accident 

*  I  beg  a  thousand  pardona  Oh  1 
it  is  you,  mademoiselle,'  he  exclaimed 
deceitfully,  as  if  he  had  only  just  dis- 
covered it  *I  fear  your  exertions 
have  fatigued  you— hem.' 

Paul  deliberately  seated  himself  by 
Madeleine's  side,  and  the  spy  without 
leant  his  ear  more  closely  to  the  hole. 
Montague  went  at  once  in  medias  res  ; 
he  had  come  to  find  out  all  about  the 
gamekeeper,  and  fearful  of  beii^  in- 
temiptea  by  the  assiduities  of  the 


host,  or  the  interference  of  De  Beau- 
fort, he  scarcely  allowed  himself  time 
to  introduce  his  subject  with  sufficient 
delicacy.  Madeleine  saw  his  drift, 
and,  cleverly  turning  the  tables  upon 
him,  drew  him  by  questions  about  De 
Coucy,  into  a  confession  of  all  that 
he  knew— or  at  least  of  all  he  could 
confess— about  the  cutler  from  Nantes. 

Antoine  listened,  and  felt  for  a  time 
happy  at  being  the  subject  of  his  mis- 
tress's thoughts,  but  ere  long  the  con- 
denmation  came.  For  the  invective 
poured  on  the  bourgeois  of  Nantes  by 
Montague  he  cared  nothing,  but  the 
calm,  cold,  implacable  censure  from 
Madeleine's  lips  wounded  him  griev- 
ously. 

At  last  little  De  Beaufort  relieved 
him  by  pressing  himself  upon  the  two 
confidants,  and  Antoine  having  made 
up  his  mind  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost,  ran  off  to  the  inn,  dismissed  the 

gendarmes,  and,  mounting  his  mare, 
u£  the  spurs  in  savagely. 
M.  de  Beaufort  h^  been  worked 
to  frenzy  by  Montague's  attentions  to 
Madeleine,  and  seized  on  the  slightest 
pretext  to  interrupt  them. 

*  You  must  come  and  see  the  im^hJU^ 
he  began.  *  You  are  an  Englishman, 
and  U  sport,  I  know,  is  your  idoL  It 
is  quite  a  French  style  of  hunting, 
which  you  have  never  seen  in  Eng- 
land M.  Dumesnil  lets  loose  a  raS- 
bit  in  his  park,  and  a  pack  of  little 
earthers  will  hunt  it  down.  There, 
don't  you  hear  the  baying  of  the 
dogs?' 

There  was  a  general  rush  to  the 
park,  and  the  little  man  dragged  Paul 
along  with  it  The  first  thing  they 
came  upon  was  half  a  dozen  amateur 
Nimrods,  making  a  fierce  din  upon 
their  cars  de  chasse,  enough  in  iteelf 
to  send  a  whole  warren  of  rabbits 
hopping ;  the  next  was  a  snmll  padc 
of  little  crooked-lecged  beagles,  com- 
ing on  at  a  very  ind&erent  pace,  and 
apparently  satined  with  giving  tongue 
in  a  very  sonorous  French  key.  But 
the  rabbit,  for  whom  all  this  excite- 
ment was  got  up,  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen. 

For  a  while  the  'excitement  was 
unparalleled,  &c.,'  but  at  last,  a^ter  a 
good  deal  of  scrambling,  scratching, 
shouting,  and  blowing  of  horns,  bom 
dogs  ana  sportsmen  seemed  to  think 
they  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  being 
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pretty  well  blown  about  nothing,  be-  '  You  see  that  V  hifised  M.  de  Bean- 

gan  to  pick  their  way  back  through  fort  vehemently:  'you  see  it?  you 

Sie woods.  understand?     An!  they  would  not 

It  was  then  that  in  one  of  the  bye-  do  that  in  England.    A  sham  rabbit ! 

O,  by  which   the   sagacious  De  Ha  !    It  is  disgraceful,  low,  mean,  to 

ort  was  confident  he  could  find  have  cheated  his  guests  in  that  man- 

a  short  cut  to  the  pavilion,  they  came  ner.    But  you  know  M.  DumesniL 

upon  a  farm-servant,  trailing  after  him  after  all,  is  rather- you  understana 

a  laige  mutton-bone,  which  had  sup-  me.  a  mean  trick.* 

plied  the  place  of  the  imaginary  rabbit  A  summer  shower  ended  the  day. 


firatDfng^3aoom  ZronhUi. 


No.  X.— MOODY'S  THIRD  OFFERr-A  COUNTRY  VISIT. 

BY  MOODY  BOBIKSON,  ESQUIRE. 

The  mighty  town  is  void.    Fm  well  aware 
That  some  genteelest  persons  yet  are  there; 
Although  they're  out  of  town,  I  should  be  grieved 
Were  the  old  cook*s  assimmce  disbelieved. 
We  have  the  woman's  word — what  else  supposed. 
When  all  the  blinds  are  down,  the  shutters  closed  ; 
Ridiculous  !    What !    Espinasse  M'Grarler 
Spend  all  the  autumn  in  tne  second  parlour  ? 

Yet  it  b  true  ;  indeed,  I  must  confess. 
The  butcher  s  boy  is  never  there  the  less  ; 
I  watch  the  grocer,  mark  the  baker's  man. 
From  the  next  tap,  still  comes  the  frothy  can  ; 
And  were  that  lonely  cook  a  monthly  nurse, 
I  deem  she  ate  it  aU— and  none  the  worse ; 
She  is  not  so — then  there's  one  sale  unravel. 
That  Espinasse  the  bland  is  not  on  travel : 
It's  something  like  a  lie— but  then  we  feel 
It  is  a  mighty  thing  to  be  genteel 

The  town  is  void,  although  its  streets  and  rows  and 
Places  contain  as  vet  two  thousand  thousand  ; 
But  as  we  deem  that  market  ill  supplied. 
Where  nought  but  sprats  are  plunder  from  the  tide, 
So  do  the  great  ones  of  the  town  declare 
That  place  deserted  when  they  are  not  there. 

The  season's  over  :  Moody  now  reposes, 

Smokes  his  ci^ir,  and  as  he  smokes,  uncloses 

The  sacred  coner  where  his  past  flirtations 

Recline  embalm'd  in  self-congratulations. 

He  counts  the  waste  of  feelinCj  conquest's  cost. 

The  hearts  attracted,  and  the  fortunes  lost ; 

Smiling,  recalls  his  juvenile  advances. 

When  once  entangled  in  a  widow's  glances ; 

Draws  a  de^  breath,  recounts  the  smirldnfi;  belles. 

Whose  princely  fortunes  alwavs  tum'd  out   sells  ; ' 

Freely  forgives  the  blushing  debutante. 

Whose  innocence  referred  him  to  her  aunt.  ,  ^  t 
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Complaoent^  mines  o*er  his  many  scrapei, 
Content  to  call  Uiem  now  'hairbreadtn  eecapes," 
Yet  thinkB  hiB  destiny  penreraely  planned. 
To  gain  so  many  hearts,  bat  not  a  hand. 

He  feels  cold  time  creep  slowly  o*er  his  l»ow. 

Crashing  the  fragile  blossoms  of  his  youth ; 

It  must  be  never,  or  it  must  be  now, 

That  be  must  court  to  win,  and  that's  the  truth  ; 

His  next  advances,  of  a  serious  nature, 

Must  be  expreds'd  in  Hymen  s  nomenclature. 

Unhappily,  he'd  exhausted  all  the  round 
Of  his  fair  friends  with  marriageable  portions, 
With  all  had  cut  from  under  foot  the  ground, 
By  heartless  flirtings  in  such  vast  proportions  ; 
So  now  he  wrote  to  his  adorine  mother. 
To  find  him  yet  a  last  one,  ana  another. 

His  fondest  parent  was  indeed  delighted. 
To  hear  at  last  of  serious  intentions ; 
Replied  at  once,  all  fluttering,  excited, 
Praising  the  lady  that  her  letter  mentions. 
To  whom  she  said  (so  much  her  heart  invented) 
Could  she  but  see  him  wed,  she'd  die  contented. 

In  fact,  she  felt  she  hadn't  long  to  live, 
^  Before  she  went,  she'd  like  to  see  him  settled  ; 

Moodv  no  heed  to  this  strange  fear  did  give, 
Which  made  the  ancient  lady  rather  nettled. 
But  then  he  knew  she  never  talk'd  of  health, 
Except  when  right  in  body,  thought,  and  wealth. 

So  soon  through  her  intrigued  contrivance, 
Came  invitation  from  the  lady's  friends ; 
Who  gave,  indeed,  their  own  conceal'd  connivance 
To  Moody's  and  his  mother's  plotted  ends  ; 
Once  more  he  took  the  train  to  coimtry  quarters, 
To  tiy  again  his  fortune  with  earth's  (mughters. 

The  lady  chosen  was  a  sweet  young  person. 
Pretty  enough,  and  scarcely  warm  eighteen  ; 
(Indeed,  he'd  often  flirted  with  a  worse  'un), 
Fresh  as  a  flower,  or  as  a  May-day  queen ; 
Just  such  a  rosy,  laughing,  little  party. 
As  makes  the  household  circle  glad  and  hearty. 

Yet  was  this  last  love  not  a  high-flown  she, 
With  soul  of  power  or  fancies  of  the  fleetest, 
But  like  the  last  cup  from  a  dish  of  tea. 
If  not  the  strongest,  yet  might  be  the  sweetest ; 
And  Moody  felt,  when  choosing  for  all  life, 
Perhaps  the  last  were  better  for  a  wife. 

So  Moody  thought  of  marriage,  not  romance, 
Of  copjugal  affection  and  soft  ease  \ 
A  scene  of  comfort  fill'd  his  fancy's  glance^ 
Houses  (then  bill8)-^then  coming  round  his  knees 
Troops  of  younff  children— then,  alas !  those  curses 
That  dog  these  blessings  in  the  form  of  nurses. 

And  fair  young  Lydia,  though  secluded  bred 

With  female  instinct,  knew  what  he  was  sent  for :  ^  . 
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His  common  place  seem'd  riddles  archly  said. 
Somehow  her  feelings  guess'd  what  they  were  meant  for, 
So  that  she  fell  in  love.    The  little  beanty 
Thought  it  was  all  obedience  and  her  duty. 

Her  mother  was  a  motherly,  kind  creature, 
Grentle  and  pious,  yet  in  reason  jolly, 
With  bright  good-nature  in  each  healthy  feature. 
Lovinff  her  daughter  to  the  verge  of  foUv, 
Though  her  friend's  son,  as  son-in-law  she'd  prize. 
She  watch'd  him  closely  with  suspicious  eyes. 

The  father,  who  had  years  long  gone  retired 
From  business  with  a  fortune,  Iwre  the  traces 
Of  one  who  had  in  Pleasure's  kiln  been  fired, 
And  play'd  the  deuce  within  a  pair  of  aces  ; 
His  once  red  face  was  red  and  tawny  pied 
Like  Ul-wash'd  muslin  that's  been  badly  dyed. 

His  once  gross  form  was  spare-wan,  yet  not  thin, 
His  lost  rotundity  had  not  renew'd 
Youth's  finer  roundness  and  close-fitting  skin  ; 
Though  the  full  bottle  he  had  long  eschew'd, 
Not  that  he  was  for  temperance  a  sticker. 
But  that  his  wife  allowanced  him  his  liquor. 

All  things  in  favour,  'twasn't  very  lone 
Ere  Moody  saw  the  tone  of  Lydia's  feelings  ; 
But  still  he  paused  before  he  courted  strong, 
Knowing  the  risk  of  evil-timed  revealings— 
In  fact,  he  fear'd  Boy  Cupid's  steps  and  traps 
By  sad  experience  from  his  past  mishaps. 

Their  party  dined  at  five,  and,  when 

The  ladies  had  retired,  then 

The  franchised  husband,  with  a  grin, 

Oall'd  for  a  bottle  from  a  fav'rite  bin 

With  jolly  welcome,  which  was  half-excuse, 

And  had,  I  fear,  been  many  years  in  use. 

Exclaiming,  *  Moody,  'tisn't  ev'ry  day 

We  see  vou  here,— let's  crack  another— ay  V 

A  new  found  fact— alas !  it  wasn't  news, 

And  yet  what  guest  could  dare  refuse. 

For  that  would  put  his  host  quite  in  the  blues, 

Partly  from  pride,  but  more  that  was  his  line 

To  make  his  youtnful  friend  a  plea  for  wine. 

There  are  some  ancient  boys,  as  all  must  know, 
Whose  jolly  hearts  with  warmest  welcome  glow, 
WhoVe  glad  to  make  your  presence  at  the  table 
The  cause  for  taking  more  than  keeps  them  stable ; 
Who're  quite  your  friends  before  you  scarcely  know  them, 
Your  coming  gets  them  more  than  wives  idlow  them  ; 
They  go  up  stairs  unsteady,  oh !  the  shame, 
They  hiccup  it  in  secret  you're  to  blame. 
And  so  your  gentle  hostess,  such  the  plan, 
Quickly  decides  *  That  you  re  a  bad  young  man  :* 
Thus  both  to  tea  each  night  went  rather  fuzzlea. 
How  to  escape  the  flask  our  Moody  puzzled  ; 
Restless  with  love  and  wine,  he  roU'd  in  bed. 
And  rose  each  morning  with  a  splitting  head. 
So,  spite  the  verdant  turf  and  breezy  down. 
He  felt  much  worse  than  when  he  quitted  town. 
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It  was  2^poae  replete  with  dread  suggestion, 
Thu»  to  be  caught  at  once  in  love  and  drinking  ; 
To  lose  at  once  his  heart,  and  his  digestion, 
To  be  observed  by  Lydia  whose  soft  shrinking 
Hopes  grew  on  apace,— could  she  dissemble ; 
She  always  found  poor  Moody  in  a  tremble. 
Alas !  poor  creature,  she  was  much  mistaken, 
'Twas  by  her  father's  port  his  nerves  were  shaken. 
The  offer  must  be  made, — he  felt  a  dread 
His  health  might  fail,— at  least  his  nose  get  red  ; 
Moody  made  efforts  to  escape  the  system, 
And  tried  excuses,  but  the  old  boy  tu^ed-*em. 
Saying,  *  It's  nonsense  for  a  youth  like  you 
To  be  so  fearful  of  a  slass  or  two  ; 
WTiy,  look  at  me,  sirT—years  I've  had  my  quantum, 
And  as  for  doctors !  why,  I  never  want  'em.' 

Poor  Moody  was  the  soberest  of  mortals. 
And  soon  unusual  port  laid  ope  the  portals 
Of  his  politeness,— so  that  rather  quick 
He  saia  rude  thin^  and  spoke  them  rather  thick, 
So  that  each  evenmg  when  the  tea  was  ready 
He  sought  the  tea-room ; — as  he  thought  steady. 
His  fascinations  found  he,  with  surprise, 
Raised  strange  displeasure  in  the  ladies'  eyes; 
He  could  not  fancy  what  it  was  about, 
He  thought  he  was  agreeable  out  and  out 
The  gentle  Lydia  sought  her  mother's  \ving, 
And  wouldn't  lauch,  nor  talk,  nor  play,  nor  sing  ; 
She  changed,  besiaes,  the  line  of  her  behaviour. 
And  grew  from  day  to  day  more  sad  and  graver ; 
And  when  he  tried  the  tale  of  love  to  broach, 
She  cently  waved  it  off  with  sad  reproach. 
Moody  would  half  opine, — he  knew  the  reason, 
And  yet  to  accuse  her  father,  seem'd  like  treason. 
He  struggled  to  be  free,  but  in  that  act 
Found  that  he'd  been  too  forward  to  retract ; 
In  truth,  his  love  affair  was  nearly  ended. 
The  Senior  was  so  mortally  offended, 
The  moment  that  he  foimd  'twas  Moody's  game 
To  hint  their  revels  were  alone  his  blame. 

'  At  least,'  he  thought ;  *  oh  !  not  the  ladles,  surely. 
Can  think  that  I'm  in  fault  alone  and  purely  ; 
They  must  be  well  aware  their  lord  and  father 
Loves  the  fuU  bottle,  not  a  trifle,  rather ! 
Oh !  it's  all  nonsense,— Lydia  is  displeased 
Because  I  have  not  offered, — so  she's  teazed.' 

Well !  the  time  came,— when  there  was  no  escape 

From  list'ning  to  his  tale,— she  liked  the  scrape  ; 

He  told  her  a?/,— he'd  others  told  before, 

On  this  occasion  vow'd  a  little  more. 

He  swore  he  loved  her,— loved  her  more  than  any. 

He  very  wisely  didn't  say  how  many. 

She  smiled,  she  blush'd,  she  trembled,  sigh'd. 

Then  yielded  to  her  destiny,  and  cried. 

'  Why  should  she  weep,'  he  said ;  *  this  hour  of  bliss 

Look  up  my  heart's  deUght,'— then  gave  a  kiss. 

She  said,  *  I— I'-  her  words  no  further  went. 

Then  trembling,  whisper'd,  *  Ask  mamma's  consents'  t 
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'  I  will,  my  love,— to  them  this  is  not  news, 
I  know  their  wishes,— and  they  won't  refuse.' 

She  tearful  spokcL— with  air  of  deep  dejection, 

*  I  fear,  my  friend,  you'll  find  there  s  one  objection.' 

Next  morning  found  our  friend  in  teU-drlHc 
With  the  go(S  mother,— to  be  told  his  fate. 
He  told  the  case,— then  stated  all  his  means, 
How  on  her  lips  her  daughter's  future  leans  ; 
The  family  friendship,— rank,— estate,— condition  ; 
He  did  his  best  to  build  a  good  position. 

The  ladv  silent  sat,  within  her  lap 

Rested  her  hands,  and  still,  as  if  she'd  wrap 

Her  thoudits  within  herself— yet  all  the  while 

She  noted  her  attention  with  a  smile. 

Quiet,  yet  stem,  while  Moody  onward  hammer'd 

With  his  old  tale,  then  nervous  grew,  and  stammer'd  ; 

Indeed,  it  was  a  delicate  afiair 

To  tell  it  while  she  wore  that  silent  air  ; 

At  length  he  finish'd — then  she  softly  spoke, 

Her  silence  into  agitation  broke  ; 

She  essay'd  for  a  moment,  paused,  then  paused  again. 

Then  said,— *  My  friend,  it  is  indeed  with  pain. 

Both  for  my  daughter's  sake^  perhaps  yours  too. 

To  have  to  veto  what  you  wisn  to  do.' 

This  was  a  blow  to  Moodjr,  but  he  bow'd, 

Mutter'd  a  secret  something— not  aloud ; 

Then  both  were  silent — then  he  found  a  tongue. 

Saying, '  I  am  surprised,  as  in  truth  among 

The  many  reasons,  with  me  certain  went, 

To  urge  my  suit,  was  hope  of  your  consent ; 

Thinlang,  when  giving  rein  to  all  m v  longings, 

That  you  approved  myself,  and  my  belongings. 

'  Indeed,  sir.  all  the  matters  meet  approval, 
Except  one  oar- 1  fear  without  removal 

*  I  had  a  letter  when  you  first  came  here, 
Praising  your  character  and  morals  ; 

It  call'd  you  pious,  generous,  dear. 
Of  gentle  manners,  and  unknown  to  quarrels. 
And  though  still  young.— in  flirting  only,— wild, 
In  fact  the  man  Id  wisn  for,  for  my  child. 

*  Alas  !  it  spoke  not  of  the  one  dark  stain 
That  turns  all  other  brightness  into  night. 
That  seems  mordanted  on  your  yielding  brain, 
E'en  now  I  fear,  your  fatai,  sole  delight ; 
How  could  I  give  my  child  to  such  a  curse  ! 
That  you  indulged  before  her,  makes  it  worse. 
And  now  Fm  on  the  subject,  let  me  say. 
There  is  one  thing  of  wmch  I  must  comphiin. 
You've  led  my  husband  on  from  day  to  day 
To  drink  as  you  ;  again,  and  yet  again 

I've  warned  him,  yet,  alas !  the  force 
Of  your  example  uiged  him  on  his  course. 

*  But  soon  you  leave  us,  so  at  least  that  wrong 
Will  cease,  I  trust— a  leaf  we  turn  to-morrow  ; 

But  my  poor  daughter,  whoso  affections  strong,  ^  , 
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The  mother's  heart  would  yield,  were't  not  assured, 
That  such  a  vice  as  this  is  neyer  cured. 

'  And  now  farewell :  it  is  a  bitter  pain 
To  speak  such  woros  to  Martha*s  only  son, 
A^jid  she  a  friend  I  ne'er  may  see  again, 
But  still  it  must  be  said,  and  it  is  done.* 
Prising  his  huid,  she  sadly  smiled,  and  left  him, 
While  he  believed  his  senses  were  bereft  him, 
And  stood  indignant,  watching  her  retreat ; 
Oft  had  he  thought  to  burst  out  while  she  spoke, 
'  It  is  your  husband.  Madam,  at  whose  feet 
You  must  lay  down  the  blame,'— but  then  awoke 
The  feeling,  that  the  husband  to  the  wife 
*Twa8  usefess  to  accuse,  for  peace  or  strife. 

Of  course,  he'd  leave  the  house  that  very  minute, 
'Twere  wrong  to  be  another  hour  in  it ; 
He  soon  packed  up  ;  he  hurried  to  the  station 
Without  farewell,  and  choking  with  vexation. 
Just  as  he  near'd  the  garden's  farthest  bounds. 
He  met  fair  Lydia  wand'ring  thro'  the  groimds  ; 
She  paused,  and  said,  half-weeping,  as  she  stood, 

*  Farewell !  and  for  your  own  sake,  do  be  good-' 

*  Bother  ! '  said  Moodjr,  as  she  pass'd  from  sight, 
'Zounds,  she  believes  it  too,— and  thinks  she  s  right.' 

One  more  rencounter  had  he  yet  in  pain  ; 
He  met  the  iolly  father  at  the  train, 

*  Good-bye  !    said  he,  '  sorry  Fm  indeed 

We  could  not  make  all  matters  quite  agreed  ;' 
Then  as  he  went,  he  with  a  warning  air. 
Making  the  sign  of  drinking,  said,  'Beware ! ' 
Moody  flush'd  up  with  anger  (but  the  steam 
Happily  crush'd  his  accents  in  its  scream). 
He  bellow'd  out,  as  if  his  voice  would  split, 
'  Good-bye,  indeed,  you  damn'd  old  hypocrite  ! ' 

When  Moody's  mother  came  to  know  the  reason 
Her  son  retum'd  ;  she  *  fire '  cried  and  '  treason  ;' 
Then  she  wrote  niadly  to  her  former  friend. 
Which  brought  a  like  reply  ;— nor  yet  an  end 
Has  even  now  their  correspondence  fotmd ; 
(Although  the  boy  and  girl  are  duly  bound 
To  other  partners)— writing,  if  not  hating, 
The  two  old  dames  write  on  recriminating. 
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men  at  clube,  and  with  ladies  during 
morning  calls.  If  the  daily  journals 
are  dull,  and  the  town  generally  void 
of  excitement,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  brought 
upon  the  carpet,  and  old  stories  about 
him  are  told  with  new  variations. 
And  very  amiable,  good-natured  stories 
some  of  them  are,  and  doubtless  with- 
out exception,  quite  as  truthful  as  the 
anecdotes  about  distinguished  living 
individuals  are  on  examination  usually 
found  to  be.  From  the  long-legged 
stool  in  the  Attorney's  office  tohis 
seat  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, all  his  manv  positions  in  his 
brave  and  triumphant  struggle  are 
touched  upon.  By  the  many  he  is  re- 
presented as  an  unprincipled  charlatan, 
by  the  few  as  a  singularly  disinterested, 
profound,  and  far-seeinc  statesman: 
and  in  these  estimates  tne  many  ana 
the  few  are  both  equally  far  from  a 
correct  judgment 

His  career,  like  any  one  of  his  best 
novels,  is  a  collection  of  startling  para- 
doxes, fiEiscinating  inconsistencies,  bril- 
liant contradictions.  The  acts  of  his 
life  are  such  that  they  may  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  fully  to  justrfy  the  common 
chajra;e  that  he  is  the  embodiment  of 
intellect  without  morality  ;  and  it  is 
equally  easy  to  draw  from  them 
strong  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and 
lofty  sense  of  duty.  A  Jew,  glorying 
in  his  descent,  he  devotes  all  his 
energies  to  the  service  of  those  whose 
ancestors  have  ever  abhorred  his  race,^ 
and  who  themselves  never  omit  an 
opportunity  to  do  insult  and  ii^uiv  to 
his  people.  A  plebeian,  educated  to 
a  plebeian  vocation,  he  is  the  associate 
and  darling  of  patricians.  By  turns 
indebted  to  each  of  the  great  sections 
of  society,  he  has  laboured  enthusias- 
tically to  make  them  all  alike  the  ob- 
jects of  distrust  and  contempt  For 
years  he  directed  his  crud  satiro 
against  those  noble  houses  which  he 
so  felicitously  nicknamed  '  the  Vene- 
tian Aristocracy,*  and  yet  it  was  by 
the  Venetian  interest  that  he  was 
mainly  raised  to  his  present  elevation. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  country  party, 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  coimty  aristo- 
cracy, and  yet  no  writer,  so  success- 
fully as  he,  has  striven  to  lower  the 
members  of  that  party  in  popular 
esteem.  The  mushroom  date  of  their 
fank,  their  questionable  origin,  the 
absurdity  of  their  henaldic  preten- 


sions, the  ignoble  nature  of  the  great- 
est adiievements  of  their  families 
have  been  by  him  exposed  to  general 
ridicule.  Sprung  himself  from  a 
family  who  had  from  time  immemo- 
rial been  traders,  he  has  in  nothing 
been  so  consistent  as  in  hostility  to 
the  trading  classes  of  the  community. 
He  proclfumed  (and  still  prodaima 
himself)  the  veritable  benefactor  and 
well-wisher  of  the  very  poor;  at  a 
period  when  the  Chartists  were  the 
objects  of  almost  universal  condemna- 
tion, he  was  their  champion  ;  and  yet 
when  aU  statesmen  of  character  had 
at  length  agreed  that  the  com  laws 
must  be  abrogated  without  deUiy,  he 
stood  forth  the  defender  of  the  bread- 
tax  which  he  knew  was  reducing  the 
multitudes  by  famine,  and  would  goad 
the  survivors  to  rebellion.  His  hand 
has  been  against  every  one.  If  there 
is  any  exception  to  the  universality  of 
the  warfare  he  has  carried  on,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  those  very  few  houses  of 
the  aristocracy  whicn  have  better 
claims  to  the  ecUU  of  ancient  desoent 
than  the  amusing  fabrications  of  the 
Herald*s  College,  and  which  were 
founded  by  those  old  barons  who  at 
periods  of  pecuniary  difficulty  were  in 
the  habit  of  getting  possession  of  a 
weEdthy  Jew,  and  robbing  him  first  of 
his  teeth  and  then  of  his  money. 

Of  the  many  contrarieties  in  the 
career  and  character  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 
we  think  the  explanation  is  to  be 
found  in  the  antagonisms  which  the 
very  difierent  difficulties  he  has  had 
to  contend  with,  and  the  unjust  social 

erejudices  he  has  had  to  sun'er  under, 
ave  aroused  within  him.  As  this 
sketch  proceeds,  occasion  will  be  taken 
to  enforce  this  view. 

The  family  of  Disraeli  was  one  of 
those  many  Hebrew  households  who 
were  expelled  from  the  Spanish  Pen- 
insula by  the  Inquisition  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  who  fled 
for  ignominious  shelter  to  the  Vene- 
tian KepubUa  At  and  long  before  the 
time  of  this  migration  the  DisraeUs 
bore  a  Gothic  surname,  but  on  settlins 
in  Venice,  they  discarded  their  ola 
appellation  and  assumed  that  of  Dis- 
raeli The  reason  of  this  singular  and 
somewhat  sinister  proceeding  which 
at  least  we  should  imagine  calculated 
to  baffle  a  genealogist  desirous  of  trac- 
ing the  Disraeli  pedigree  to  its  source, 
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is  not  apparent  The  Conservative 
statesman  himself  has  attributed  to 
his  ancestor  two  motives  for  thus 
changing  his  name,  which,  though  just 
reconcilable,  savour  slightly  of  incon- 
sistency,—devout  gratitude  to  the 
Lord  of  Hosts,  and  a  lust  for  worldly 
distinction.  Speaking  of  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  Disraeli  says,  '  His  ances* 
tors  had  dropped  their  Gothic  sur- 
name on  their  settlement  in  the  terra- 
firma,  and  grcUefal  to  the  Ood  of  Jacob 
who  had  sustained  them  through  un- 
precedented trials,  and  guarded  them 
throuffh  unheard  of  perils,  they  as- 
sumea  the  name  of  Disraeli,  a  name 
never  borne  before,  or  since,  by  any 
other  family,  in  order  that  their  race 
miaht  be  for  ever  recognised,*  Proud 
of  his  nation,  Mr.  Disraeli  takes  plea- 
sure in  reflecting  that  he  belongs  to  a 
portion  of  it,  which  it  appears  was, 
and  perhaps  is,  regarded  by  those  who 
are  members  of  it,  as  being  more  re- 
spectable than  any  other  section, 
namely,  Sephardim.  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  distinction  is  a  wide 
one,  embracing  alike  the  powerful  and 
the  lowly  of  vast  nunibers  of  the 
Jewish  outcasts.  *  Sephardim,'  says 
Mr.  Disraeli,  *  that  is  to  say,  children 
of  Israel,  who  had  never  quitted  the 
shores  of  the  mid-land  ocean,  imtil 
Torquemada  had  driven  them  from 
their  pleasant  residences  and  rich 
a<3tates  in  Arragon,  Andalusia,  aud 
Portugal,  to  seek  greater  blessings, 
even  than  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a 

flowing  sun,  amid  the  marshes  of 
[olland,  and  fogs  of  Britain.  Most 
of  these  families  held  themselves 
aloof  from  the  Hebrews  of  Northern 
Europe.*  It  excites  something  of 
amusement  and  more  of  sadness  to 
learn  that  these  rejected  and  despised 
ones  despised  each  other.  Still  we 
are  sorry  that  Sephardim  means  no- 
thing more— for  the  word  has  a  plea- 
sant sound  to  a  musical  ear. 

After  dwelling  and  trading  in  Venice 
for  several  generations,  the  Disraelis 
sent  one  of  their  family  to  this  coun- 
try. The  name  of  this  mdividual  was 
Beigamin  ;  he  became  an  English 
denizen  in  1748,  married  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  devoted  himself  to  trade 
with  such  success,  that  he  left  his 
only  son  Isaac  a  comfortable,  but  by 
no  means  large  fortune.  His  grand- 
son says  of  him — *  He  made  his  for- 


tune in  the  mid-way  of  life.'  He  did 
not  die  till  he  had  entered  on  hu 
ninetieth  year,  but  up  to  the  extreme 
of  his  old  age  he  enjoyed  existence. 
The  only  important  source  of  unhap- 

Einess  his  life  contamed  was  the  eiii- 
ittered  temper  of  his  wife,  whose  an- 
guish at  the  contumely  heaped  by 
society  upon  every  member  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  so  affected  her  mind, 
that  she  became  the  victim  of  a  mor- 
bid hatred  towards  her  unfortunate 
race. 

With  Isaac  Disraeli,  the  old  mer- 
chant's son,  the  public  are  well  ac- 
quainted. For  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life  he  resided  in  an  imposing 
mansion  in  Buckinghamshire,  Braden- 
ham  House,  and  there  he  died  in  the 
82d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  19th  of 
July  164a  Isaac  had  four  children, 
three  sons  and  a  daughter :  Benjamin, 
the  eldest  son,  is  the  celeorated  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir ;  the  second  sou 
IS  a  clerk  in  the  Registry  Office  in 
Chancery  ;  the  youngest  son  is  a 
Buckinghamshire  farmer.  Miss  Dis- 
raeli died  immarried,  while  travelling 
with  her  brother  Benjamin  in  the 
East 

The  English  are  prone  to  boast  that 
their  country  is  favourable  beyond  all 
others  to  the  poor  aspirant  after 
wealth  and  social  distinction,  who  has 
courage,  and  intellect,  and  persever- 
ance. Thev  point  to  Eldon,  and 
Stowel,  and  the  plebeians  amongst 
the  spiritual  peere,  and  proceed  to 
compliment  themselves  on  having  a 
country  adorned  with  liberal  institu- 
tions. But  it  may  be  questioned  if 
there  is  any  people  equal  to  the  Bri- 
tish in  distrust  and  contempt  for 
'  penniless  adventurers'  How  venom- 
ously, millionaires  and  paupers  alike, 
do  they  hiss  the  opprobnous  title 
from  between  their  lips  !  Penniless 
Adventurers!  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
exactly  on  the  cause  for  this  general 
dislike  for  men  untih  brains  and  f^- 
out  wealth.  Such  individuals  are  not 
avoided  from  a  wise  caution,  lest  they 
should  rob  us  opulent  ones  of  the 
money  they  natumlly  thirst  after  ,*  for 
the  self-complacency  of  Crcesus  in  be- 
ing able  to  hold  his  own  is  alwa^'s 
greater  than  his  dread  of  schemefs. 
In  all  probability,  much  of  this  hos- 
tile feeling  to  men  who  have  to  mas- 
ter the  world  by  their  brains,  arises 
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irom  wounded  self-esteeiiL  The  very 
fact  that  a  man  hopes  to  win  hiB  way 
by  his  wits  is  an  avowal  that  he  holds 
himself  to  be  a  better  and  stronger 
one  than  those  sturdy  capital^ts 
whose  positions  are  hereditary  ; — 
what  wonder  then  that  the  sturdy 
capitalists  resent  the  boast  with  a 
'  Be  reasonable,  good  sir,  don*t  think 
we  are  going  to  pay  you  homage  for  a 
superiority  which  at  present  is  pro- 
claimed only  by  your  own  modest  as- 
sertions ;  permit  us  to  cherish  our 
disdain  for  your  impotent  arrogance 
tiU  you  have  made  your  words  good 
by  gaining  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame, 
and  that  time  having  arrived,  why 
then,  good  sir,  permit  us  to  hate  you 
for  having  defeated  and  humiliated 
us.' 

Beiyamin  Disraeli  has  experienced 
the  lot  of  a  penniless  adventurer. 
None  but  he  can  tell  the  desperate 
efforts,  the  repulses,  the  destructive 
labour,  and  tbe  stinging  humiliations 
of  pride,  which  his  success  has  cost 
him ! 

He  was  bom  in  London,  in  the 
December  of  1805,  the  same  year  that 
saw  the  buth  of  Sir  E.  R  Lvtton  and 
Mr.  H.  Ainsworth.  His  father  did 
not  give  him  what  is  usuallv  under- 
stood by  the  term  'a  liberal  educa- 
tion;* he  was  not  reared  in  the  Eton 
and  Oxford  of  his  favoured  heroes, 
but  was  taken  from  the  suburban 
academy  in  which  he  had  mastered 
some  of  the  elements  of  learning,  to 
be  articled  in  the  office  of  a  metropo- 
litan attorney.  He  was  a  remarkaoly 
precocious  child,  and  while  still  a 
beardless  youth  resolved  to  emerge 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  position. 
Rarely  endowed  with  that  peculiar 
beauty  which  is  perhaps  found  in 
greatest  excellence  amongst  the  boys 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  possessed  of 
many  fascinating  arts,  he  soon  be- 
came a  favourite  with  women.  His 
father's  position  gave  him  access  to 
several  good  entraruxs  to  good  Bociety, 
and  he  never  neglected  an  opportunity 
to  Ingratiate  himself  with  the  power- 
ful and  distinguished— especially  of 
the  fairer  sex.  With  an  elegant  figure, 
different  from  the  drooping  one  of  the 
present  statesman,  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  an  ardent  ima^ation  and 
refined  intellect  and  with  graceful 
manners,  the   daring   boy  was   the 


cause  of  good-humoured  diversion  and 
much  wonder  wherever  he  went    He 
was  an  egregious  dandv — nearly  all 
very  young  men  of  brilliant  mental 
endowments  are— and  foppery  to  an 
extreme   of    extravagance   was   the 
mode  with  lads  thirty  years  ago ;  but 
he  outstripped  every  one  of  ms  com- 
petitors in  personal  adornment    At 
this  day  matrons  of  fashion  often  re- 
cal  the  graces,  the  separate  trappings, 
and  the  entire  appearance  of  Disraeli 
the  Younger  as  he  made    his  first 
essays  in  the  great  world— his  ring- 
lets of  silken  black  hair,  his  flashing 
eyes,  his  effeminate  air  and  lisping 
voice,  his  dress  coats  of  black  velvet 
lined  with  white  satin,  his  white  kid 
gloves  with  the  wrists  surrounded  by 
a  lon^  hanging  fringe  of  black  silk, 
and  his  ivory  cane  of  which  the  handle 
inlaid  with  gold  was  relieved  by  more 
black  silk  in  the  shape  of  a  tassel 
Every  one  laughed  at  him  for  being 
affected,  but  the  women  dechured  that 
his  was  an  affectation  of  the  best 
style,  and  they  felt  his  personal  vanity 
was  a  flattering  homage  to  their  most 
notorious  wealmess.   He  was  nervous 
and  habitually  silent,  save  when  the 
rallying  of  female  wit  roused  him  to 
exertion,  and  then  listeners  discovered 
that  he  had  remarkable  conversational 
powers,  disguised  though  thev  were 
by  absurd  mannerisms,— that  he  pos- 
sessed a  faculty  of  startling  by  para- 
doxes, was  a  consummate  master  of 
adulation,  and  had  a  satiric  wit  from 
which,  at  moments  when  such  a  dis- 
play was  least  expected,  would  shoot 
a  rocket,  that  in  its  ascent  emitted 
clusters  of  stars,  so  numerous  and  pro- 
pelled in  so  many  directions,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  contem- 
plate at  once  all  the  many-coloured 
eems  of  light.     Such  was  the  per- 
fumed boy-exquisite  who  forced  his 
way  into  the  saloons  of  peeresses. 
Men  held  him  in  light  esteem ;  but 
observant  women,  who  as  a  rule  are 
much  more  discerning  judges  of  young 
men  than  men  themselves  are,  saw  in 
him  the  elements  of  success,  and  pro- 
phesied that  he  would  live  to  be  a 
ffr^t  man.    He  had  a  boimdless  am- 
bition, an  equal  discontent  with  his 
humble  birth  and  place  in  the  world, 
intellects  at  least  above  the  average, 
a  power  of  controlling  others*  a  love 
of  intrigue  only  matched  by  his  love 
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of  contention,  a  cold,  calculating 
brain,  a  bitterly  sarcastic  eloquence, 
and  capacity  for  cherishing  ferocious 
hate.  With  such  allies  was  not  a  man 
sure  to  succeed  ? 

He  left  the  odious  office  in  which 
he  was  articled.  If  he  was  a  Jew,  he 
still  would  not  be  a  Jew  attorney.  In 
his  nineteenth  year  he  visited  (Ger- 
many for  a  short  time,  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  earnestly  set  to 
work  with  his  pen.  He  wrote  *  Vivian 
Grey,'  and  published  it  while  still  a 
minor,  and  ere  he  had  attained  to 
legal  manhood,  he  made  his  deb^t  in 
journalism  in  the  colimins  of  the 
short-lived  opponent  of  TJm:  Times 
newsiMiper,  tne  advocate  of  social 
iniustice  and  religious  persecution. 
The  Representative, 

*  Vivian  Grey '  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction in  itself,  and  also  especially 
interesting,  as  a  oaguerreotype  of  Dis- 
raeli at  this  season  of  manly  existence. 
It  contains  horrible  and  wildly  impro- 
bable stories,  the  extravagances  of  a 
young  imagination ;  it  is  replete  with 
dazzbng  sarcasms  and  startling  para- 
doxes ;  and  it  has  more  than  a  com- 
mon share  of  the  faults  of  first  pro- 
ductions; its  capricious  digressions 
(those  litenuy  impertinences  which 
can  be  permitted  only  to  giants  in- 
toxicatea  with  a  consciousness  of 
power)  are  painfullv  awkward  gam- 
bols, and  after  the  defeat  of  the  hero 
in  his  scheme  on  the  Marquis  of  Cara- 
bas,  the  novel  is  a  narcotic.  But  the 
work  is  very  valuable  to  any  student 
of  the  statesman's  character.  *  Vivian 
Grey  *  is  the  author  himself ;  the  men 
and  women  whom  Vivian  Grey  cajoles 
and  laughs  at  were  the  friends  of  the 
author,  or  distinguished  personages  of 
London  society,  of  whom  the  clubs 
gossipped.  Of  course,  in  the  gallery 
of  personal  portraits  which  the  new 
novel  contained,  this  sketch  was  given 
to  the  only  livins  writer  of  any  emi- 
nence it  resembled— Isaac  Disraeli 
'Vivian  Grey's'  father,  also  had  a 
life-estate  of  £2000  per  annum,  and 
society  were  at  liberty  to  believe  that 
the  same  good  fortune  was  attached 
to  the  antiquarian  explorer.  The 
author  also  takes  the  opportunity  of 
giving  his  father  a  puff  direct.  Dur- 
ing a  morning's  flirtation  at  Chateau 


I>3 

Carabas,  with  a  certain  lovely  Miss 


the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 


Manvers,  Vivian  amuses  himself  with 
manufacturing  autographs  of  cele- 
brities for  the  young  lady.  *  Gome,' 
says  he,  *  there's  Washington  Irving^s 
autograph  for  you ;  read  it,  isn't  it 
quite  in  character  ?  Shall  I  write  any 
more?  One  of  Sir  Walter's,  or  Mr. 
Southey's,  or  Mr.  Milman'&  or  Mr. 
D'Israeli's,  or  shall  I  sprawl  a  Lord 
Byron?'  An  ingenious  way  of  plac- 
ing one's  father  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers! 

Such  was  Mr.  Disraeli's  commence- 
ment as  an  author.  *  Vivian  Grey ' 
took,  created  scandal,  made  the  author 
a  man  of  mark. 

The  play  was  now  begun,  and  the 
actor  went  on.  He  travelled,  visit- 
inff  Italy  and  Greece,  and  dwelt  in 
Aloania  during  the  civil  war.  The 
winter  of  1829-30,  he  passed  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  following  spring 
he  spent  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  ^ubia. 
During  these  bursts  of  foreign  travel, 
and  the  space  between  them,  he  was 
industrious  with  pen  and  tongue, 
writing  and  talking  himself  into  no- 
toriety. He  wrote  the  *  Young  Dnke,' 
and  *  Contarini  Fleming,'  and  at  least 
was  preparing  himself  for  his  marvel- 
lous poems. 

In  1832,  Disraeli  commenced  with 
activity  his  public  career  as  a  poh- 
tician.  At  this  period  the  most 
favourable,  and  perhaps  the  true  view 
of  him  is  that  he  was  an  ambitious 
young  man  without  political  prinr 
ciples,  but  having  in  their  place  strong 
political  sympatnies.  He  doubtless 
Delieved  himself  to  be  that  impossi- 
bility which  he  avowed  he  was  — 
a  hybrid,  compounded  equallv  of 
stanch  Tory  and  extreme  Radical 
He  was  young,  comparatively  un- 
known, smarting  under  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  a  spiteful  fortune^  and  it 
would  be  most  unjust  not  to  give  him 
credit  for  some  portion  of  warmth  and 
generosity  of  feeling.  He  naturally, 
therefore,  felt  for  the  struggling  mul- 
titudes made  up  of  so  manv  miUions, 
striving,  like  him,  after  their  petty 
objects  of  ambition,  without  powerful 
friends  to  aid  them,  and  with  few 
chances  of  achieving  their  modest  de- 
sires. But  his  to^^were  all  aristo- 
cratic. The  titles,  the  palaces,  the 
splendours  of  the  ^reat  were  the 
things  he  most  worshipped ;  his  aim 
was  to  win  by  his  intellects  distino- 
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tion  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  g^  and  polished  world  of 
fashion.  His  poe^  found  its  god- 
desses in  May  Fair.  Refinement,  and 
the  petty  ambition  to  rank  with  one's 
betters,  which  we  all  sneer  at  and  are 
free  from  till  we  have  the  means  of 
flratifying  it,  made  him  an  oracle  of 
Conservatism  and  all  those  patriotic 
platitudes  which  are  agreeable  to  the 
ears  of  most  persons  who  are  led 
neither  by  affection  nor  interest  to 
feel  with  their  less  fortunate  brethren. 
Impelled  by  these  two  distinct  senti- 
ments, Mr.  Disraeli  presented  himself 
to  the  astonished  world  as  a  Tory- 
Radical  At  first  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  he  acted  a  very  disin- 
eenuous  part,  and  (unlike  the  cele- 
brated Chiarles  Matthews,  who  always 
showed  both  aspects  of  his  double 
costumes),  presented  the  Tory  or  the 
Radical  side  to  his  audience,  as  inte- 
rest prompted,  without  at  all  times 
honestly  displaying  the  reverse  of  his 
person.  He  called  on  Joseph  Hume 
and  CConnell  to  support  him  as  a 
Radical  desirous  of  supporting  their 
views  in  Parliament,  ana  those  great 
reformers  recommended  him  to  the 
constituracy  of  High  Wycombe,  which 
borough  he  cont^ted  in  1832.  His 
electioneering  committee  contained 
an  equal  number  of  Radicals  and 
Tories ;  a  Radical  proposed  him,  and 
a  Tory  seconded  hiuL  He  satisfied 
the  Radicals  by  promising  to  support 
in  the  House  all  propositions  for 
the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and 
economical  reform ;  and  abused  the 
Whigs  with  such  fervour,  that  the 
Tories  could  not  question  that  he  was 
at  heart  with  them.  Everything  pro- 
mised well  for  the  adventurer  at 
High  Wycombe,  when  Mr.  Hume  was 
fri^tened  by  the  assurance  that  the 
young  Radical  he  had  taken  under  his 
wing  was  in  truth  a  Tory  of  the 
deepest  dye.  The  consequence  was 
that,  although  his  letter  recommend- 
ing Mr.  Disraeli  had  been,  together 
with  O'Connell's  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, printed  and  placarded  in  all  the 
streets  of  Wycomoe,  Mr.  Hume  can- 
celled his  recommendation,  and  used 
every  exertion  for  the  Wnig  candi- 
date. The  result  of  the  election  was 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The 
papers  were  almost  unanimous  in  call- 
ing him  a  barefaced  charhitan ;  they 


called  his  profession  of  Conservatism 
mere  truckling  to  an  aristocratic 
party,  who  declined  countenancing 
him,  and  his  Radicalism  they  termed 
a  dishonest  use  of  words  to  induce  the 
populace  to  support  him,  while  he 
meant  to  betray  them  on  the  first  op- 
portunity. And  though  we  by  no 
means  would  support  those  charges, 
we  cannot  but  see  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disprwe  them,  and  that  advo- 
cacy of  two  extreme  opinions  is  the 
land  of  coalition  which  England  does 
not  love. 

In  the  spring  of  1833,  a  vacancy 
was  expected  in  the  representation  of 
Marvlebone.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  again 
in  the  field,  and  though  the  antid" 
pated  vacancy  did  not  occur,  he  can- 
vassed the  borough  on  Radical  prin- 
ciples, and  issu^  an  address,  in 
which,  after  speaking  of  himself  *as 
one  of  a  family  untainted  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  public  money,*  he  said,  *  I  am 
desirous  of  completing  the  machinery 
of  consolidation  by  two  measures 
which  will  invest  the  people  with 
what  was  once  their  birthnght,  and 
with  a  security,  which  I  hope  their 
children  will  inherit  Thete  measures 
are  Triennial  Parliaments  and  Elec- 
tion by  Ballot :  and  unless  these  mea- 
sures he  conceded^  I  cannot  appre- 
hend how  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment can  ever  be  in  hurmony  with  the 
feelings  of  tJie  people.* 

In  the  December  of  1834,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  again  at  High  Wvcombe, 
spouting  Radicalism  and  making  his 
agricultural  audience  roar  with  laugh- 
ter over  his  ludicrous  comparison  of 
the  Reform  ministry  to  Mr.  Ducrow. 
But  his  eloouence  did  not  create  that 
impression  he  so  much  desired.  The 
rustics  only  laughed,  and  owned  that 
he  was  a  wonderfully  clever  fellow — 
indeed,  too  clever  by  half.  Five 
months  passed  after  this  essay,  and 
Radicalism  laid  aside,  Mr.  Disraeli 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  full- 
blown, full-grown  Tory  at  TauntoiL 
His  opponent  was  Mr.  Labouchere, 
who  haa  just  accepted  the  Mastership 
of  the  Mint.  The  election  was  a 
stormy  one,  and  the  fame  of  his  High 
Wycombe  Radicalism  caused  the  Con- 
servative candidate  to  be  awkwutily 
and  roughly  questioned.  The  crowd 
slanged  him  without  mercy.  *Did 
not  you  vnte  a  novel?*  roared  an 
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elector,  himself  in  all  probability  not 
capable  of  reading  one.     *  I  certainly 
have  written  a  novel,  but  I  hope  there 
IB  no  disgrace  in  being  connected  with 
literature.'      *  You're  a  curiosity  of 
literature,  you    are ! '    returned   the 
<ihafl&ng  elector.   He  was  taunted  with 
O'Connellism,  and  to  clear  himself 
from  such  an  imputation  he  denounc- 
ed the  Irish  agitator  (who  had  ren- 
dered him  gocS  service,  and  whom 
only  a  few  days  before  he  had  spoken 
of  in  terms  of  warm  eulcjgy)  as  *  a 
bloody  traitor.'    The  election  termi- 
nated in  favour  of  Mr.  Labouchere. 
But  the  defeat  at  the  poll  was  a  trifle 
to  the  castigation  Mr.  DisraeU  was  to 
receive  from  the  man  whom  he  had  so 
inexcusably  insulted.  O'Connell  learnt 
from  the  papers  the  abusive  words 
the   voung  man  whom  he  had  be- 
friended had  applied  to  him,  and  he 
repaid  the  attack  with  a   flood  of 
sarcastic  invective.   It  was  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Franchise  Association,  in 
Dublin,    that    O'Connell   made    his 
memorable  reply  to  the  indefensible 
attack.    *  He  calls  me,'  exclaimed  the 
Agitator,  *a  traitor.    My  answer  to 
that  is— he  is  a  liar.    He  is  a  liar  in 
action  and  in  words.    His  life  is  a 
living  lie.'    And  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing,   I  have  the  happiness  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  some  Jewish  families 
in  London,  and,  amongst  them,  more 
accomplished  ladies,  or  more  humane, 
cordial,  high-minded,  or  better-edu- 
cated gentlemen,  I  have  never  met 
It  will  not  be  supposed^herefore,  that 
when  I  speak  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  the 
descendant  from  a  Jew,  that  I  mean 
to  tarnish  him  on  that  account   They 
were  once  the  chosen  people  of  God. 
There  were  miscreants  amongst  them, 
however,  also,  and  it  must  certainly 
have  been  from  one  of  those  that  Dis- 
raeli is  descended.    He  possesses  just 
the  qualities  of  the  impenitent  thief, 
whose  name,  I  verily  believe,  must 
have    been    DisraelL     For  aught   I 
know,  the  present   Disraeli    is   de- 
scended from  him,  and  with  the  im- 
pression that  he  is,  I  now  forgive  the 
heir-at-law  of  the  blasphemous  thief 
who  died  on  the  cross.     Very  coarse 
abuse  this  ;  but  the  humour  will  bear 
the  coarseness,  and  it  was  uttered  by 
a  man  who  knew  his  business — who 
knew  what  would  tickle  his  audience 
and  gall  his  adversary.    A  man,  who 


is  wounded  in  a  war  of  words  should 
conceal  his  anguish,  for  otherwise  he 
shows  his  enemy  where  to  strike 
again.  But  Disraeli  was  so  mad- 
dened by  the  laughter  which  O'Con- 
nell's  invective  awakened  that  pru- 
dence was  impossible.  If  he  saw  a 
man  smile,  he  accused  the  smile  of 
mockin|;  his  defeat  Baging  with  fury 
Disraeli  thirsted  for  vengeance ;  he 
knew  the  patriot  never  fought  duelii, 
having  killed  a  man  in  early  life  and 
having  then  vowed  never  again  to 
give  or  accept  a  challenge  ;  he  there- 
fore demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
Agitator^s  son,  Mr.  Moigan  O'Con- 
nell, who  had  just  fought  Lord  Alvan- 
\^  for  having  insulted  his  father. 
The  challenge  wa«  declined.  Disap- 
pointed of  his  vengeance,  DisraeH 
wrote  a  letter  of  vulgar  abuse  to 
O'Connell ;  and  then  reiterated  his 
challenge  to  the  son.  Probably  Mr. 
Morgan  O'ConneU  would  have  ac- 
cepted this  second  invitation  from  any 
otner  man,  but  Mr.  Disraeli's  remark- 
able eccentricities  in  politics  and  lite- 
rature had  so  strangely  affected  gene- 
ral society  that  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  not  exactly  accountable  for  his 
actions. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  perseverance  in  at- 
tempting to  get  a  Parliamentary  seat 
was  eventually  rewarded  with  success 
in  1837,  when  he  was  returned  by  the 
Maidstone  Conservatives.  In  the 
first  Parliament  of  our  reigninc  Sove- 
reign he  took  his  place,  when  ne  had 
advanced  fiEu:  in  the  32d  year  of  his 
age. 

During  those  years  of  unsuccessful 
candidatures,  from  his  first  rejection 
as  a  Radical  at  High  Wycombe  to  his 
triumph  at  Maidstone,  he  had  kept 
his  name  well  before  the  world. 
Every  twelvemonth  he  perpetrated 
some  extravagance  in  literature,  or 
signalized  himself  in  some  intemperate 
newspaper  souabble.  The  ridicule 
which  his  connict  with,  and  bombastic 
letter  to,  O'Connell  had  covered  him. 
was  not  the  only  hiughter  he  raisea 
at  his  own  expense.  And  whatever 
flagrantly  grotesque  impropriety  he 
committed,  he  was  the  first  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  it  Many  de- 
clared that  his  only  object  was  to  get 
people  to  talk  about  him ;  still  he 
mane  it  evident  to  every  reader  of  the 
newspapers,  that  the  sarcasms  of  the 
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journals  and  the  unaffected  mirth  of 
the  clubs  lashed  him  into  frenzies  that 
bordered  on  madness.  In  the  Decem- 
ber of  1835,  he  published  his  *  Vindi- 
cation of  the  English  Constitution,'  in 
a  letter  to  his  fnend,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
The  treatise  in  some  respects  im- 
proved, and  in  some  respects  damaged 
nis  position  with  the  world.  It  showed 
that  he  had  studied  history,  but  it 
showed  also  that  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  falsify  it,  and  to  defy  it,  when  it 
contradicted  his  prejudices,  or  irritated 
his  caprice  ;  in  a  word,  it  confirmed 
the  f(eneral  impression  of  his  dishon- 
esty, but  it  raised  the  public  estimate 
of  his  acquirements  and  genius— it 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  more 
powerful,  and  consequently  a  more 
dangerous  man.  The  GloSe^  in  due 
course,  reviewe<l  the  book,  and  also 
^e  author  s  hybrid  politics ;  the  old 
taunt  of  his  shamelesslv  avowing  him- 
self ready  to  serve  either  of  the  two 
especially  hostile  parties  of  the  State 
that  would  emplo^  him,  was  repeated ; 
and  he  was  reminded  of  his  former 
readiness  to  enrol  himself  amongst 
O'Connell's  followers.  This  last  re- 
membrancer was  especially  painfuL 
as  the  newspapers  had  just  left  off 
extracting  fun  from  the  particulars 
of  the  O'Connell  fracas.  Mr.  Disraeli 
resnonded  to  the  article  in  the  Globey 
and  a  fierce  war  of  pens  ensued.  In 
its  course,  Mr.  Disraeli  flatly  denied 
ever  having  called  on  Mr.  Hume,  de- 
daring  that  he  had  never  been  at  Mr. 
Hume's  house  ;  and  he  also  flatly  de- 
nied ever  having  received  a  letter 
from  him,  stating  that  the  letter  for- 
Baerly  Discarded  at  High  Wycombe 
was  addressed  to  a  thirdperson.  Mr. 
Hume,  who  was  a  politician  nobly 
destitute  of  animosity  to  individuals, 
and  who  had  abstained  from  taking 
Any  part  in  the  discussion,  was  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  Globe^  to  declare  the 
facts.  Thus  urged,  Mr.  Hume  stated, 
in  terms  as  gentle  and  inoffensive  as 
possible,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  call 
upon  Imn,  and  that  he  himself  did 
address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
[cceipt  of  which  letter  was  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude  by  that  gentle- 
man. In  corroboration  of  these  as- 
sertions, the  correspondence  was  sent 
to  the  67o6(p,  and  published.  Enraged, 
but  nothing  abashed,  by  this  exposure, 
iJiaraeli  put  a  letter  hi  the  Timf»y 


frying  Mr.  Hume  '  the  lie '  direct  '  It 
IS  obvious,*  said  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the 
great  reformer,  *that  from  the  cau- 
tious mendacity  of  the  commence- 
ment of  your  letter,  you  were  aware 
that  you  were  countenancing  a  lie.' 
Yet  two  days  afterwards  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  Mr.  Hume  had 
written  to  him,  for  he  oublished  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  Mr.  Bulwer, 
in  1832,  in  which  the  great  novelist 
says,  'I  have  received,  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  Hume,  a  letter  a^Idressed  to  you.* 
The  evidence  against  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
conclusive.  Not  onlv  did  Mr.  Hume 
remember,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  (Mr. 
Hume's  secretarv)  have  a  distinct  re- 
collection of  Mr.  Disraeli's  call  in 
Bryanstone  Square,  but  the  last-named 
eentleman  himself,  after  giving  his 
former  benefactor  'the  lie/  was  ne- 
cessitated to  eat  his  own  words. 
These  circumstances  did  not  tend  to 
place  Mr.  Disraeirs  veracity  in  an 
enviable  light  before  the  world. 

This  contest  was  followed,  four  days 
afterwards,  by  the  publication  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  letters  in  the  TimeSy 
signed  'Runnymede.*  These  epistles 
were  by  Disraeli's  pen  after  JnnitUy 
and  were  directed  against  the  Whiga. 
The  malignancy  of  tnese  personal  at- 
tacks is  scarcely  equal  to  the  bom- 
bastic tone  of  the  euloeies  contained 
in  them.  To  Lord  John  Russell, 
*Runnymede'  said,  *Wl\en  you  re- 
turned from  Spain,  the  solitary  life  of 
travel  and  the  inspiration  of  a  roman- 
tic country,  acting  upon  your  ambi- 
tion, had  persuaded  you  that  you 
were  a  great  poet ;  your  intellect,  in 
consequence,  produced  the  feeblest 
tragedy  in  our  language.'  The  sar- 
casm was  a  sad  plagiarism  on  the 
part  of  *  Runnjrmede,'  for  it  had  been 
directed  ^  critics  over  and  over  again 
amdnst  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  poetical 
effusions.  Lord  Palmerston  is  de- 
scribed as.  having  *  a  dexterity  which 
seems  a  happy  compound  of  the 
smartness  of  an  attorney's  clerk  and 
the  intrigues  of  a  Greek  of  the  Lower 
Empire;'  as  *  a  Tory  underling,  whose 
audacity  in  accepting  the  seals  of  the 
Forei^  Office,  is  only  etjualled  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  Whics  in  offering 
them  to  such  a  man.'  Runnymede ' 
concluded  his  letter  to  Lord  Pftlmei^ 
ston,  whom  he  termed  the  'Lord 
Fanny  of  Diplomacy,'  wAih  the  fol* 
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lowing  memorable  words,  'Methinks 
I  can  see  your  Lordship,  the  Sporus 
of  politics,  cajoling  France  witn  an 
airy  compliment,  and  menacing  Rus- 
sia with  a  perfumed  cane.*  But 
*Runnymede'  had  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent strain  for  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
whom  he  addressed  with  a  blatant 
magnificence,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  good  specimen  :  *  Before  you  re- 
ceive tWs  letter  you  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  quitted  the  halls  and 
bowers  of  Drayton,  those  gardens  and 
that  library  wnere  you  have  realized 
the  romance  of  "  Verulam,"  and  where 
you  enjoy  "the  lettered  leisure"  that 
Temple  loved.  Your  present  progress 
to  the  metropolis  may  not  be  as  pic- 
turesque as  that  which  you  experi- 
enced twelve  months  back,  when  the 
confidence  of  your  sovereign  and  the 
hopes  of  your  country  summoned  you 
from  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  city  of  the  Ccesars.  It  may  not 
be  as  picturesque,  but  it  is  not  less 
proud— it  will  be  more  triumphant. 
You  are  summoned  now  like  the 
Knight  of  Rhodes,  in  "Schiller's 
Heroic  Ballad,"  as  the  only  hope  of  a 
sufiering  island.  The  mighty  dragon 
is  again  abroad,  depopulating  our 
fields,  wasting  our  pleasant  places, 
poisoning  our  fountains,  menacing 
our  civilisation.  To-day  he  gorges  at 
Liverpool — to-morrow  he  riots  at 
Birmingham ;  as  he  advances  near 
the  metropolis  terror  and  disgust  pro- 
portionately increase.  Already  tve 
near  his  bellow^  more  awful  than  a 
hyasna' 9— already  our  atmosphere  is 
tainted  with  the  venomous  exjnrations 
of  his  maiignant  lungs;  yet  a  little 
while  and  his  incendiary  crest  will 
flame  on  our  horizon,  and  we  shall 
mark  the  horrors  of  his  insatiate  jaws 
and  the  scaly  volume  of  his  atrocious 
tail: 

By  the  side  of  his  political-literary 
productions— his  *  Vindication  of  the 
Ens^lish  Constitution'  (a  rather  strange 
thing,  by  the  way,  to  vindicate  to  Eng- 
lishmen), his  *  Crisis  Examined,'  his 
'What  is  He?'  in  which  the  author 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  sixpence  un- 
successfully tried  to  show  the  world 
what  his  political  principles  were, 
and  his  epistles  in  the  Times,  Mr. 
Disraeli  sent  into  the  world  a  brisk 
succession  of  works,  of  a  more  imagina- 
tive character.    He  proclaimed  a  new 


theory  of  poetry.  The  true  poet  would 
henceforth  disdain  the  fetters  of  verse, 
and  express  his  dowing  inspirations 
in  turgid  prose.  This  starthng  view 
he  first  favoured  the  world  with  in 
the  pages  of  *  Oontarini  Flemings'  the 
psycnological  romance  published  the 
year  after  the  publication  of  the 
^ Young  Duke;'  and  in  1833,  he  gave 
the  heedless  nineteenth  centuiy  a 
specimen  of  his  original  school  of 
poetry,  in  'The  Wondrous  Tale  of 
Alroy,^  and  '  The  Rise  of  Iskander,'  in 
thi«e  volumes  of  such  magnificent 
balderdash  as  no  frantic  Bedlamite 
ever  yet  equalled.  The  prayer-book 
translation  of  David's  Psalms,  pas- 
sages from  Macpherson's '  Ossian,'  and 
delirium  tremens  were  the  raw  mate- 
rial of  which  they  were  fabricated. 
Laughter  alike  expressive  of  derision 
and  intense  amusement  at  the  new 
absurdity  was  the  only  response  the 
muse  of  innovation  received  from  men. 
Still  Mr.  Disraeli  could  console  hun- 
self  with  reflecting  that  the  most  use- 
ful discoveries  of  the  sublimest  philo- 
sophers and  the  noblest  creations  of  the 
best  poets  have  at  times  been  treated 
with  like  disdain.  He  had  discovered 
and  made  known  the  great  principle, 
that  all  true  poetry  was  henceforth  to 
be  written  in  sonorous  prose. 

The  most  memorable,  as  well  as  the 
best  of  Disraeli's  works  published  be- 
fore his  entry  into  the  senate  of  his 
country,  was  '  Henrietta  Temple,  a 
Love  Story,'  eiven  to  the  world  in  the 
November  of  1836.  This  exquisite 
fiction  is  perhaps  the  best  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  particular  class, 
or  rather  section  of  a  class,  the 
author  undertakes  to  describe,  which 
can  be  found  in  any  libraiy.  Its 
more  sagacious  readers  perceived, 
though  some  of  them  hesitated  to  con- 
fess, that  its  author  was  really  a  man 
of  genius,  and  not  merely  the  extra- 
vagant  fop  and  arrogant  fool  at  whose 
vagaries  they  had  for  sevend  yean 
laughed.  Dedicated  to  Count  D'toaXt 
whose  intimate  friendship  Disraeli 
had  long  ezgoyed,  the  interest  of  the 
story  for  the  most  part  turns  upon  the 
life  of  that  division  of  *the  great 
world^'  which  the  Count  led,  and  it 
contains  a  flattering  picture  of  ail  the 
agreeable  points  of  that  polished. 
gifted,  graceful,  admired,  and  amiab)  v 
selfish  Frenchman.    Critics,  who  were 
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diBappointed,  and  even  infuriated^ 
at  miding  that  the  man  whom  for 
years  they  had  deluged  with  contempt, 
was  after  all  possessed  of  no  common 
powers  in  the  profession  of  which 
they  were  rather  troublesome  than 
dignified  members,  made  many  objec- 
tions to  a  few  frantic  love-scenes  and 
passages  of  furious  declamation  which 
were  said  to  be  in  the  old  vein  of  mad 
nonsense  ;  but  the  verdict  of  public 
opinion  was  in  decided  opposition  to 
tnese  censures ;  the  volumes  of  the 
new  novels  were  perused  by  all  ranks, 
and  in  their  pages,  the  highborn  and 
distinguished  moved  without  the 
labour  of  bodily  action  through  the 
brilliant  rooms  and  amongst  the  same 
faces  that  they  saw  in  the  ordinarv 
course  of  their  lives,  and  humble  folk 
--the  rustics  of  remote  villages,  the 
shopkeepers  of  cities,  the  workers  in 
fiActories,  and  the  meanest  servants  of 
servants — became  acquainted  with 
the  polished  wit,  the  varied  foibles, 
the  polite  amusements,  and  refining 
beauty  of  those  patrician  circles  which 
the  twenty-four  letters  and  the  novel- 
ist's pen  alone  afibrds  them  the  means 
of  entering. 

In  *  Henrietta  Temple,'  Disraeli  not 
only  achieved  a  work  immeasurably 
superior  to  any  previous  production 
of  his  genius,  but  also  one  far  better 
than  anything  that  has  since  come 
from  the  same  source.  The  next  book 
was  so  much  below  the  standard  of 
the  'Love  Stoiy,'  that  the  new  and 
hardly-won  reputation  of  the  writer 
was  materially  injured,  and  the  world 
returned  from  their  warm  eulogies  to 
the  old  depreciations  and  sarcasms. 
The  conception  of  *  Venetia,'  pub- 
lished in  the  May  of  1837,  was  as  ill- 
iudged  and  ridiculous  as  that  of 
**  AEw'  or  *  The  Revolutionary  Epic.' 
In  it  Disraeli  proposed  no  less  a  task 
than  the  delmeation  of  Byron  and 
Shelley.    That  he  was  a  man  at  all 

aualified  to  throw  any  new  light  on 
lie  characters  of  these  poets,  few  can 
believe ;  and,  as  far  as  the  novel  can 
enable  us  to  judge,  it  would  appear 
that  he  distrusted  his  own  power  to 
analyse  and  critically  examine  the 
minos  of  his  heroes. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  at  length  obtained 
the  position  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  his  first  essay  in  the  House 
was  a  most  characteristic  one,  in  every 


way  a  fit  beginning  to  the  senatorial 
career  of  the  writer  who  had  made 
many  absurd  failures,  and  eventually 
achieved  success,  in  literature.  He 
positively  attempted  in  his  maiden 
speech  to  crush  the  powerful  Irish 
agitator  who  had  insulted  him  on  the 
tender  point  of  his  pedigree,  and  whom 
he  had  threatened  signally  to  chastise 
in  the  presence  of  the  Commons  of 
England.  The  rash  and  absurd  un- 
dertaking well  illustrated  his  ignor- 
ance of  th«  assembly  he  addressed, 
and  the  immeasurable  insolence  of  his 
self-esteem.  The  result  of  his  speech 
is  well  known.  The  violent  abuse 
and  raw  sarcasm  he  poured  upon 
O'Connell  had  no  other  efiect  than 
that  of  throwing  the  hpuse  into 
tumults  of  laughter ;  the  ridiculous 
nature  of  the  whole  scene  is  beyond 
description,  and  the  i^ominy  of  the 
youn^  member's  defeat  is  unparalleled. 
To  hmi  not  the  least  cruel  part  of  his 
well-merited  punishment,  was  the 
sight  of  his  adversary  contributing  his 
thunder  to  the  deafening  laugnter 
that  arose  from  every  comer  of  the 
house. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  signal  discom- 
fiture, was  that  Mr.  Disraeli  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  acquire  the  pecu- 
liar style  of  oratory  that  *  takes'  in 
the  House,  and  that  he  speedily 
altered  the  manner  and  matter  of  his 

Eublic  addresses.  This  we  have  no 
esitation  in  saying  is  quite  errone- 
ous; we  have  been  assured  by  compe- 
tent judges  who  heard  the  memoraole 
oration  of  the  7th  of  December  1837, 
and  who  have  heard  nearly  every  im- 
portant speech  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  that  period,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli's  subsequent  speeches  differ 
in  no  important  respect  from  his  first 
one,  except  in  the  fluency,  the  polish, 
and  the  information  which  practice 
and  study  have  given  him.  The  fact 
ifi^  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
his  maiden  speech,  and  the  very  sub- 
ject of  it,  revived  m  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  (prepared  to  be  amused)  aU 
that  was  most  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible in  his  previous  history. 
Every  one  was  familiar  with  the  hom- 
age he  had  once  paid  and  the  treach- 
ery he  had  been  guilty  of  to  O'Connell, 
the  ^itator's  sarcasm  directed  against 
his  Hebrew  descent,  ai¥' 
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quenccs  of  that  sarcasm— the  chal- 
lenge, the  threats  of  venseance,  and 
the  furious  declarations  of  hate.  Those 
who  took  the  kindest  view  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  conduct,  had  found  excuse 
for  the  impetuous  letters,  and  bom- 
bastic avowals  of  his  political  honour, 
in  the  temporary  irritation  of  his  feel- 
ings smarting  under  insult  Not  even 
his  enemies,  or  those  who  thought  his 
inordinate  conceit  caused  him  to  be 
little  better  than  a  madman,  had 
deemed  him  such  a  fool  as  in  his 
calmer  moments  to  think  he  could 
cany  his  threats  into  effect  Yet  his 
virgin  effort  was  to  inflict  condign 
punishment  on  that  remarkable  man, 
whose  eloquence  and  talents  for  busi- 
ness were  not  less  admired  by  his 
enemies  than  his  followers. 

Added  to  these  circumstances  was 
the  extraordinary,  and  to  some  eyes 
comical,  appearance  of  the  speaker. 
His  long  flaky  ringlets,  his  thm  pale 
face  of  the  most  marked  Hebraic 
style,  the  effeminate  care  lavished  on 
his  costume,  his  harsh  and  ungovern- 
able voice,  were  new  to  many  mem- 
bers who  were  familiar  with  his  actions. 
At  all  times  Mr.  Disraeli's  remarkable 
exterior,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  remarkable  things,  invited  satire 
as  much  as  approval;  but  when  its 
grotesqueness  was  rendered  doubly 
emphatic  by  the  impetuous  move- 
ments of  his  arms,  the  writhings  from 
anguish  of  his  pallid  face,  and  the 
flashes  of  ra^e  that  came  from  his 
usually  lustreless  eyes,  the  effect  was 
painfully  absurd. 

What  has  been  Mr.  Disraeli's  course 
in  Parliament  need  not  here  be  stated, 
for  every  turn  in  it  is  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  men.  How  he  cautiously 
waited  ere  he  spoke  a^ain  till  the 
House  had  in  a  slight  aeffree  forgot- 
ten the  merriment  caused  oy  his  first 
display  ;  how  he  then  by  degrees  be- 
came bolder  and  bolder,  as  his  power 
of  personality  and  invective  became 
appreciated ;  how  in  the  session  of 
1839  he  courageously  avowed  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  Chartists,  and  by  that 
means  gained  the  distinction  of  Minis- 
terial reproof;  how  he  never  let  an 
opportunity  escape  him  of  uttering 
panegyrics  on  the  commanding  abili- 
ties, the  pure  and  stem  morally,  the 
colossal  magnanimity  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;    how  in   1841,  and   later,  he 


sought  and  failed  to  obtain  a  subor- 
dinate place  from  that  great  minister: 
how  he  advocated  the  principles  of 
Free  Trade  because  they  were  dear  to 
Tory  policy,  and  had  l>een  advocated 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Shelbum ;  how 
in  1843,  when  he  clearly  saw  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  distrusted  and  despised 
him,  he  withdrew  fix)m  the  tail  of 
that  eminent  politician,  and  (with  a 
courage  and  perseverance  and  inge- 
nuity, the  b^uties  of  which  were 
scarcely  tarnished  by  the  fiendish  hate 
with  which  he  was  animated),  exerted 
all  his  powers  to  make  that  strong 
man  feel  that  the  world  contained  a 
stronger;  how  he  exhibited  such 
adroitness,  such  wit,  and  such  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  his  contemptu- 
ous antagonist,  that  even  those  who 
detested  nis  want  of  high  principle  in 
wounding  a  noble  and  patriotic  states- 
man to  gratify  private  malice,  were 
ere  long  compelled  to  sympathize  with 
his  haidihood,  and  feel  satisfaction  at 
his  success;  how  he,  by  the  pertinacity 
and  sharpness  of  his  satire,  drove  Sir 
Robert  Peel  from  the  proud  resolve  not 
*  to  bandy  personalities,'  taunting  him 
with  perfidy,  accusing  him,  with  a 
subtlety  that  made  defence  all  but 
impossible,  of  falsehood,  and  of  decep^ 
tion  meaner  and  more  despicable  than 
any  tissue  of  direct  lies,  sneering  at 
him  for  his  pompous  love  of  quota- 
tion, mocking  his  high-sounding  pro- 
fessions of  morality,  caricaturing  the 
undignified  habits  and  attitudes  he 
indulged  in  when  addressing  the 
House,  and  making  him  ridiculous 
even  in  the  eyes  of  his  most  loyal  ad- 
mirers ;  how  his  attacks  on  the  Pre- 
mier, as  the  division  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  the  country  party  be- 
came more  imminent,  incr^ised  in  vio- 
lence and  Dower ;  and  when  the  rent, 
never  to  be  patched  up,  was  accom- 
plished, how  those  fierce  declarations, 
mspired  by  private  animosity,  as- 
sumed in  the  eyes  of  a  maddened  fac- 
tion the  colours  of  noble  and  disin- 
terested public  services ;  how  he  first 
imder  cover  of  Lord  Geoi^ge  Bentinck, 
and  then  upon  the  demise  of  that 
member  of  a  Venetian  Aristocracy,* 
in  his  own  iierson,  led  the  countir 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons— 
that  body  of  proud  patricians  on 
whom  his  satire  and  contempt  have 
poured  ridicule,  the  fFe8hiij^fL(i»f  which 
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will  last  for  ever;  how  for  a  long 
period  he  cried  aloud  that  the  bread- 
tax  might  be  replaced  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  millions  with  whom  he  had 
professed  a  poet's  and  a  politician's 
sjpipathy ;  how  on  this  cry  he  and 
his  party  chunorously  forced  their 
hard-won  way  to  ten  months  of  power, 
during  which  brief  official  existence 
they  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
by  boldly  avowing  that  the  Protec- 
tionists were  simply  their  dupes,  and 
by  passing  more  liberal  measures  than 
are  ordinarily  gained  from  six  sessions 
of  a  moderate  Reform  ministry ;  how 
during  his  short  tenure  of  the  Chan- 
cellorship of  the  Exchequer,  he  asto- 
nished the  weak  minds  of  country 
gentlemen  and  rich  shopkeepers  by 
showing  them  that  an  ambitious  and 
intelligent  man  of  letters  can  make  a 
budget  as  easily  as  write  a  work,  and 
that  arithmetic  is  a  science  as  easily 
mastered  as  any  other — and  yet  further 
startled  and  also  scandalized  the  na- 
tion by  reciting  in  honour  of  the  great 
Duke,  as  his  own  speech  as  leader  of 
the  House,  a  translation  of  a  second- 
rate  French  oration ;  how  since  his 
retirement  from  that  brief  tenure  of 
office,  he  has  imparted  by  the  force  of 
his  almost  unaided  genius,  and  the 
brilliance  of  his  unaccompanied  wit, 
animation  and  piuiK>de  to  his  party  ; 
and  finally,  how  he  for  a  second  time 
figures  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  abilities  and  qualifications  for 
that  highest  financial  post,  which  it 
would  DQ  absurd  to  speak  of  with  dis- 
respect 

All  these  points  in  his  political 
career  are  too  familiar  to  the  public 
to  require  anv  detailed  narrative  from 
us ;  for,  much  as  the  conduct  of  aU, 
even  the  most  insignificant,  public 
men  is  canvassed  by  the  ^^t  tneatre 
of  amused,  and  idle,  and  jealous,  and 
sometimes  admiring  spectators,  there 
never  has  been  a  politician  wno  has 
been  so  abundantly  talked  about  as 
Mr.  DisraelL  A  halo  of  romance  is 
around  him,  which  the  envy  of  his 
enemies  and  the  condemnation  of 
many  worthy  moralists  only  render 
more  bright  The  gigantic  obstacles, 
both  of  an  unkind  fortune  and  created 
by  his  oMm  folly,  over  which  he  has 
triumphed,  the  detraction  which,  if 
he  has  not  outlived  it,  he  has  for  a 
thne  silenced,  the  flagrant  inconsis- 


tencies of  his  public  life,  the  brilliance 
of  his  mental  endowments,  the  variety 
of  his  attainments,  the  remarkable 
character  of  many  of  his  more  pecu- 
liarly personal  experiences,  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  debts  at  the  most  criti- 
cal part  of  his  adventurous  contest, 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  won  the 
ample  wealth  he  now  enjoys,  his 
hair-breadth  escai>es  from  nun^  and 
his  dazzling  success,  all  make  him  an 
object  of  wonderment  to  the  simple, 
and  of  interest  to  the  curious. 

Of  late  years,  save  for  the  purpose 
of  inditing  an  electioneering  address, 
or  correcting  *  the  proof  of  a  report 
of  a  speech  Mr.  Disraeli's  pen  has 
been  idle :  probably  he  sees  that,  as 
far  as  he  is  immediately  concerned, 
that  orange  has  been  sudted  dry,  and 
resolves  like  a  truly  practical  man,  as 
he  emphatically  is,  no  longer  to  labour 
in  an  art  that  has  already  done  him 
all  the  service  he  can  hope  for  from 
her.  His  ceasing  to  furnish  wares 
for  the  booksellers  is  not  the  only 
&ct  which  points  to  this  conclusion  ; 
for  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has, 
since  the  publication  of  *  Lord  George 
Bentinck's  Life,'  raised  lus  voice 
against  the  interests  of  the  press  and 
literature,  and  has  manifested  a  de- 
sire to  break  down  the  ladder  by  which 
he  has  climbed  to  eminence.  At  the 
commencement  of  his  Parliamentary 
career  it  was  far  otherwise ;  it  was 
by  tlie  pen  he  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  by  the 
pen  he  rightly  judged  his  position  in 
it  was  to  ne  maintained. 

The  political  future  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  a  curious  subject  of  speculation. 
Will  he  rise  to  be  greater  than  he  is  ? 
or  will  he  sink  to  be  less?  Has  he 
seen  his  day  ?  Will  he  be  allowed  to 
retain  the  leadership  of  the  country 
party  ?  If  not,  will  he  be  content  to 
sink  down  into  one  of  the  led  1  or  will 
he  seize  the  captaincy  of  another  band 
of  politicians  ?  Unquestionably  just 
at  the  present  crisis  he  is  behind  a 
cloud,  or  his  splendour  has  waned. 
His  eloquence,  at  the  best  of  a  second- 
rate  kind,  and  remarkable  more  for 
having  produced  an  effect  so  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  merit  than  for  any- 
thing else,  is  generally  asserted  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  leader  of  the  House. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  hesitate  - 
to  cla«8ily  him  amon|8t^^t^Qgf^^ 
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*  the  wind-bags,'  *  the  endless  talkers  • 
of  the  Commons  ;  and«  whereas,  at 
the  height  of  the  anti-Peel  contest, 
his  were  the  speeches  which  were 
listened  to  by  friends  and  adversaries 
with  breathless  attention,  and  were 
interrupted  with  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause, there  are  now  not  a  few  of  the 
foremost  members  who,  immediately 
they  see  him  rise  on  his  legs,  syste- 
matically leave  the  assembly  for  re- 
freshment, or  compose  themselves  for 
slumber.  The  comparative  flatness 
with  which  his  orations  fall  on  the 
House  may  be  learnt  from  the  Parlia- 
mentary reports  of  the  daily  journals, 
where  lon^  columns  of  dreary  common- 
places are  Droken  only  by  an  occasional 

hear,  hear,'  and  it  is  only  at  the  con- 
cluding perorations,  invariably  con- 
taining a  few  personal  'hits,'  or 
patriotic  *  points,  that  his  adherents 
cheer  to  testify  their  fidelity.  Out  of 
doors  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  stand 
better.  In  the  clubs  and  in  the 
country  it  is  manifest  that  he  has  no 
hold  whatever,  firm  or  feeble,  on  the 
affections  of  any  class.  Those  of  the 
educated  classes,  who  are  best  dis- 
posed to  him,  praise  his  *  cleverness,' 
out  they  hesitate  to  speak  well  of  his 
statesmanship,  and  are  silent  when 
allusion  is  made  to  his  public  morality. 
The  adroitness  with  which  he  cajoles 
an  audience  of  country  bumpkins,  his 
masterly  stroke  of  once  wearing  top- 
boots  at  an  agricultural  meeting,  and 
his  satire,  are  the  subjects  on  which  his 
partisans  expend  their  praise.  In  the 
provinces,  the  esteem  m  which  he  is 
neld  is  one  of  undisgtused  contempt ; 
from  the  minds  of  honest  farmers,  the 
errors  and  obliquities  of  his  early 
career  will  never  be  effaced  ;  slow  to 
receive  a  new  idea,  and  vehement  in 
defending  opinions  when  once  em- 
braced, they  have  acreed  to  regard 
Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  enioodiment  of  all 
that  is  dishonest  and  ridiculous,  and 
over  this  conviction  Mr.  Disraeli  by 
no  exercise  of  cunning,  no  blarney,  no 
palaver,  not  even  by  persistence  in  hon- 
ourable exertion— will  ever  triumph. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Con- 
servative party  are  alive  to  this,  and 
know  well  that  however  useful  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  been  to  them,  and  how- 
ever well  he  performed  the  functions 
of  a  mouth-mece  to  their  hatred  for 
the  renegade  Peel,  he  has  robbed  them 


of  respectability  and  weight  in  the 

rs  of  the  country-freeholders.  The 
rlatanry  of  the  Christianized  Jew, 
the  Radical-Tory,  the  pirate  of  other 
men's  writings,  and  orator  of  stolen 
speeches,  attaches  to  his  followers, 
although  they  are  country  gentlemen 
of  brood  acres,  and  unimpeachable 
morality.  They  would  get  nd  of  him, 
if  they  were  able  ;  but  ne  is  too  good 
a  rider  to  be  thrown  by  the  steed 
which  he  caught,  when  running  wild, 
and  made  ob^ent  to  spur  and  rein. 
They  bear  their  fate,  as  a  convict  who 
has  served  half  his  term  of  slavery, 
looking  with  patience  to  a  sure  point 
of  the  future,  and  trusting  that  a 
ticket-of-leave  may  arrive  even  sooner 
than  that  expected  time  of  release. 
In  the  meantime  they  follow  in  the 
tail  of  their  singular  commander  ; 
loyally  support  him  in  the  House; 
and  periodically  make  mention  of 
him,  m  the  long  vacations,  to  gibing 
provincials,  not  as  a  British  states^ 
man,  an  Englishman  of  English  sym- 
pathies, but  *a  gentleman  whose 
transcendent  talents  have  raised  him 
to  the  proud  position  of  being  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  the  counsels  of 
his  sovereign.'  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  form  of  apologetic  clap-trap  is  in- 
variably used  by  Conservative  mem- 
bers, aadressing  agricultural  audiences 
whenever  they  allude  to  their  chief 
Such  is  the  aspect  of  things  at  the 

g resent  time.  But  the  ftiture  may 
ave  a  different  picture  in  store  for 
us ;  and  it  is  possible  for  Mr.  Disraeli, 
ere  he  die,  to  be  a  strong,  if  not  a  popu- 
lar minister.  He  comes  of  a  long- 
lived  family,  his  father  and  grand- 
father retaining  their  faculties  to  ex- 
treme old  age.  He  is  not  much  over 
fifty.  Percnance,  after  the  expira- 
tion of  another  quarter  of  a  century, 
he  may  be  an  octogenarian  premier 
and  the  idol  of  the  nation.  For  him 
to  rise  from  his  present  position  to 
such  an  eminence,  would  be  a  less 
step  than  the  one  already  made  from 
the  hustings  of  High  Wycombe  to 
the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer. 
Another  crisis,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Corn-Laws,  may  arise,  and  fierce  de- 
ntmciations  may  be  required  against 
another  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  under  such 
circumstances,  Mr.  Disraeli's  peculiar 
faculty — ^his  genius— will  be  needed, 
and  he  will  not  fail  to  use  it    It  is 
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eren  just  upon  the  cards  that  he 
mav  grow  to  oe  respected  by  the  great 
body  of  the  British  people.  As  it  is, 
he  is  not  in  respect  of  political  versor 
tUUf  a  whit  blacker  than  half  the  con- 
spicuous and  admired  statesmen  of 
the  present  century.  Indeed,  by  the 
aide  of  some,  who  stand  well  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  is  a  pat^ 
tern  of  probity  and  rectitude.  At 
present  he  is  (although  twice  a  minis- 
ter) *  a  political  adventurer.'  But  the 
time  may  come,  when  the  removal  of 
corrupting  influence  from  the  respect- 
able members  of  our  constituencies 
wiD  infuse  a  higher  morality  into  the 
masses  of  electors  in  our  boroughs  and 
counties,  and  will  enable  the  doctor 
who  now  sells  his  vote  to  his  best 
patient,  iJie  lawyer  who  now  sells  his 
vote  to  his  best  client,  and  the  entire 
British  public,  who  now  harangue  with 
edifying  horror  against  bribery,  but 
wallow  in  corruption— will  enable  all 
these,  satisfied  and  at  ease  with  them- 
selves, and  rendered  charitable  by  a 
sense  of  individual  honour,  to  view 
with  greater  leniency  the  failings  and 
sins  of  '  political  adventurers.' 

Country  Life  in  Piedmont  Bjr  An- 
tonio (JalJenga,  Author  of  *  History 
of  Piedmont/  *  Fra  Dolcino,'  *  Italy 
in  1848,'  &a  &c  London  :  Chap- 
man and  Hall,  185a 

MIDNIGHT  ON  THE  ALPS. 

I  have  myself  achieved  my  Alpine 
ascent  I  walked  over  Mont  Cenis. 
I  beg  you  will  not  think  too  light  of 
my  deed.  Had  I  any  power  of  de- 
scription, I  know  my  narrative  would 
not  sound  tame,  even  by  the  side  of 
Albert  Smith's  one  thousand  and  first 
performance. 

What,  in  sober  reality,  is  after  all 
an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc?  You 
huddle  and  crouch  together,  a  score 
of  you,  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  of  the 
Grands  Mulcts, — ^you  consume  an  in- 
tolerable deal  of  cold  fowl  and  cham- 
pagne,—you  toil  up  in  the  dark  by  a 
slippery  snow-path,  tied  together  like 
so  manv  Spanish  onions  in  a  string. 
— you  have  in  your  ears  the  din  or 
your  jabbering  Chamouni  guides,  the 
piteous  moans,  or  the  stale  jokes  of 
your  jaded,  dreary  fellow-Cockneys. 
In  due  time  you  reach  the  Bummit— if 
you  reach  it — and  in  a  cruel,  cutting. 
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kilUng  wind,  yonstand  for  five,or  it  mav 
be  for  ten  minutes  upon  it^  benumbed, 
bewildered,  frost-bitten,  sick  at  heajt, 
and  have  before  you— weather  per- 
mitting—a bird's-eye  view  of  'all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth.'  Theh  down 
you  slide,  or  scamper  or  tumble,  p§le- 
mele,  harum-scarum,  riding  on  your 
spiked  mountain-stafif,  like  so  many 
witches  on  their  broomsticks,  down  on 
the  snow-dust  again.  You  are  met  iii 
the  valley  by  a  troop  of  half-cheering, 
half-jeering  Savoyard  ragamuffins, 
who  have  got  up  an  ovation  ready  for 
you,  for  the  sake  of  the  halfpence  yon 
are  expected  to  sow  broadcast  amongst 
them.  You  sit  down  to  a  hot  forh- 
break/astpen  your  letter  to  the  limeB^ 
and  are  able  to  say,  for  your  lifetime, 
that  you  have  done  it — ^you  have  done 
Mont  Blanc.  You  have  not  paused 
for  one  moment ;  you  have  not  beeii 
one  moment  alone,  not  one  moment 
sufficiently  collected  to  'realize  a  sen- 
sation.' You  have  seen  and  heard 
and  felt  nothing. 

Now  for  my  achievement  We  had 
dined  on  tough  mutton,  at  a  dirty 
hole  of  an  inn  at  St  Michael's  in 
Maurienne.  I  had  sat  from  six  o'clock 
till  midnight  in  the  coup^  of  the  Mes- 
sagerie  Imp^riale,  napping  for  six 
weary  hours,  that  being,  as  you  know 
full  well,  *  my  custom  always  of  an 
afternoon.'  I  had  a  Berlin  Eath  and 
Ritter  of  some  kind  or  other  with  me, 
and  his  blooming  tender  bride  on  her 
wedding  tour,  who  kept  nodding  most 
affectionately  to  the  Alps  as  they 
neared,  and  whose  fair  blonde  head 
perpetually  oscillated  like  a  pendulum 
Between  her  husband's  shoulder  and 
mine,  till  it  settled  comfortably  on  the 
side  where  her  heart  beat — I  sat  on 
her  left— affording  me  the  benefit  of  a 
genial  warmth,  which  the  late  hour 
and  the  keen  mountain  air  rendered 
anjrthnig  but  superfluous  or  unwel- 
come. 

On  the  stroke  of  twelve  we  were 
at  Lans-le-bourg.  There  I  drank  a 
whole  King  Arthur's  punch-bowlful 
of  coffee  and  milk ;  then,  while  the 
conductor,  with  many  an  oath,  put 
twelve  mules  to  his  lumbering  con- 
veyance, I  walked  forth  into  the  night 
alone. 

I  felt  fresh  and  strong,  and  my 
heart  bounded  within  me.  I  brand- 
ished my  trusty  iron-headed  stick,  a 
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weapon,  as  you  are  well  aware,  with 
which  I  could  crack  a  bull's  frontal 
bone,  let  alone  a  mere  Christian  man's 
skulL  We  have  travelled  together, 
dear  Marmion,  and  you  can  bear  wit- 
ness that  I  have  few,  if  any,  equals 
for  soundness  of  lunes^  and  swiftness 
of  foot,  especially  wamng  up-hill.  It 
is  a  peculiarity  with  me  that  I  never 
stay  or  sldken  my  pace  in  the  ascent, 
however  long  or  toilsome,  but  ever 
rush  on  and  on,  as  if  I  meant  to  take 
the  mountain  by  storm.  The  rapidity 
and  continuity  of  motion  raises  the 
blood  to  fever-heat,  and  gives  the  brain 
something  of  the  actual  throbbing  of 
fever.  Now  most  of  us  know  from 
experience  that  no  human  enjoyment 
comes  up  to  the  trance  of  a  good  fever, 
and  the  lightness  and  elasticity  of  the 
mountain  air  impart  to  the  senses  a 
high-wrouffht  excitement,  which  comes 
as  near  the  spiritualization  of  the 
whole  frame  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
to  attain  here  below.  I  travelled  with 
the  hurry  of  a  Queen's  messenger,  had 
had  two  or  three  sleepless  nights  on 
the  joume)[,  and  had  still  the  boots 
on  with  which  I  stepped  into  a  cab  at 
my  door  in  Pocklineton  Square,  so 
that  long  unrest  had  brought  me  to  a 
state  of  coma  which  lifted  me  up  to 
the  highest  realms  of  the  unreal 

I  hiui  not  gone  ten  yards  when  the 
firm  tread  of  my  heel  was  the  loudest 
— presently  the  only  sound  I  heard. 
Thetoilingdiligence  thundered  shortly 
afterwards  behind  me,  but  was  soon 
far  away  in  the  rear,  and  the  jingling 
of  a  hundred  bells,  and  the  crack  of 
the  whips,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
postilions,  and  the  'Sacr^'  of  the 
conducteur,  who,  having  no  horn  to 
blow,  apparently  consecrated  his  su- 
perfluous wind  to  blow  up  men  and 
cattle,  ascended,  mellowed  by  the 
widening  distance,  till  they  died  away 
altogether  in  the  space  I  put  between 
me  and  them. 

After  two  or  three  turnings  in  the 
road,  I  was  again  alon^  and  silence 
deepened  around  me.  I  tried  two  or 
three  snatches  of  song— marching- 
tunes  with  which  I  am  wont  to  be- 
guile my  way:  but  the  notes  died 
in  utterance.  The  God  of  the  Alps 
awed  and  hushed  me.  The  road 
wound  up  in  the  hollow  of  the  valley : 
the  rocW  mountain-sides  were  fringed 
here  and  there  with  ragged  fir-trees ; 


the  view  was  bounded,  the  lur  close 
and  noiseless,  nothing  Inroke  the  holy 
stillness  of  the  night  Now  silence 
and  solitude  are  tihe  first  uid  fore- 
most elementsof  all  Alpine  enjoyment. 
Another  essential  conoition  is  i)erfect 
freedom  of  motion.  Where  you  have 
to  mind  and  pick  your  way,  where 
you  apprehena  that  any  false  step, 
any  untoward  tumble,  may  pitch  you 
over  a  thousand  fathoms  precipice, 
you  must  be  a  very  S^tax  if  you  have 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  But 
here  the  road  lay  before  me  as  smooth 
and  safe,  as  firm  and  compact,  as  the 
carpeted  floor  of  your  drawing-room ; 
mountain  and  valley,  as  far  as  eye 
could  reach,  were  almost  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  the  fullest  noontide  glare 
could  make  them.  Right  before  me, 
where  the  jagged  mountain-gorge  seem- 
ed to  close  the  way,  there  flashed  a 
blaze  of  stars  such  as  can  only  light 
up  an  Alpine  atmosphere.  Those 
stars— I  knew  them  by  heart  It  was 
the  glorious,  goigeous  cluster  of  the 
winter  constelktions  just  rising  in  the 
east  There  was  the  milk-white 
Capella,  and  the  blood-red  Aldebaran, 
ana  the  ruby  Rigel,  and  topaz  Procyon, 
the  pale  twinkmig  Pleiades  and  the 
flaming  belt  of  OrioiL  The  very 
Koh-i-noor  of  the  whole  set,  my  own 
Sirius,  played  bo-peep  behind  rocks 
and  woods  ;  but  far  up  above-head  a 
planet  glowed,  Jupiter,  I  supposed, 
bright  and  broad  as  a  bran-new  six- 
I)ence,  a  very  Bude-light  in  a  whole 
galaxy  of  minor  gas-lights.  The 
warmth,  the  purity,  the  calmness  of 
the  air  was  unspeakable. 

Presentlv,  however,  I  issued  forth 
from  that  deepguUy,  and  reached  more 
open  space ;  you  have  gone  yourself 
over  Mont  Cenis,  Marmion,  or  have 
crossed  the  Alps  at  some  other  point, 
and  I,  who  have  been  on  foot,  by  night 
and  by  day,  summer  and  winter,  up 
and  down,  nine  out  of  ten  of  those 
Passes,  hardly  need  describe  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  the  scenery.  Mont 
Cenis  is  by  no  means  the  most  sub- 
lime of  mountains,  though  its  rcMui  be 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  all  moun- 
tain-roads. You  are  familiar  with  the 
change  of  landscape  at  eveiy  step 
along  the  winding  ascent ;  now  deep 
in  the  glen,  now  high  on  the  terrace, 
now  thick  through  the  wood,  now 
close  by  the  foaming  cataract,  now  up 
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on  the  dizzy  bridge,  now  edging  the 
yawning  abyss. 

Well— I  reached  an  open  space,  and 
was  suddenly  assailed  oy  the  roar  of 
the  thousand  voices  of  the  Alps. 
Down  on  my  left  dashed  the  unseen 
torrent,  down  on  my  right  the  wind 
revelled  across  the  tiuigl^  pine-forest 
The  night  was  not  so  still  as  it  had 
seemed  oelow,  and  some  thin  streaks 
of  pitch-dark  clouds  scudded  like  evil 
spirits  along  the  narrow  gorges,  fore- 
runners of  a  storm  that  was  brewing 
in  the  east. 

As  yet  there  was  only  that  low 
moan,  that  keen,  fresh,  freshening 
breeze  quickening  all  our  senses  and 
heightening  our  perceptions,  so  that  I, 
whose  eyes,  like  the  cat's,  are  always 
keenest  in  the  night  air,  and  whose 
ears  are  of  the  sharpest  at  any  time, 
could  catch  sights  and  sounds  at  an 
incredible  distance  and  with  amazing 
swiftness.  But  somehow  the  imagina- 
tion would  work  upon  all  sounds  and 
Bights,  so  as  to  people  everv  cra^  and 
every  bush  with  unearthly  objects, 
and  to  make  the  air  alive  with  notes 
and  tunes  other  than  those  of  the  pip- 
ingwind  and  of  the  brawling  brook. 
The  Alps  are,  on  the  whole^  pretty 
lonely  ana  stirless,  and,  especially  on 
the  high-road,  singularly  destitute  of 
animal  life.  At  night,  however,  a 
hundred  invisible  things  seem  perpetu- 
ally rushing  past;  a  hundred  unac- 
countable voices — voices  of  the  night 
—blend  with  the  real  music  of  earth, 
air,  and  water.  The  Alps  are  haunted! 
Heaven !  that  I  could  only  write 
down  the  thousandth  part  of  the 
fancies  that  flitted  across  my  mind  1 
There  is  no  million  of  miles  of  space, 
no  million  of  years  of  time,  a  man 
may  not  travel  through,  in  the  mil- 
lionth part  of  a  secona,  under  such  a 
combination  of  magnetic  causes.  You 
have  noticed  the  peculiar  effect  of  a 
gust  of  wind  through  extensive  fir- 
woods  :  it  sounds  like  the  clash  of  ten 
thousand  steel  blades  meeting  in  mor- 
tal conflict.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  all 
the  legions  that  ever  toiled  iip  that 
far-famed  ascent— G^auls,  Africans, 
Romans,  Goths,  Bui^gundians,  Lango- 
bards,  Saxons^  and  Franks— were  now 
marching  up  m  the  dead  of  night,  in 
one  close  array,  and  I  heard  the 
clangour  of  their  iron  tread,  and 
descried  their   spears  and  halberds 


gleaming  up  those  star-lighted  defiles. 
Charlemagne  and  his  host  of  Franks 
took  my  fancy  particularly,  and  I 
pictured  to  myself  the  meeting  of 
that  monarch  with  the  solitary  ob- 
scure monk,  or  deacon,  who  came  to 
point  out  to  him  an  unknown  path, 
which  would  lead  the  Franks  to  the 
rear  of  the  Lombard  position  at  the 
Chiuse,  and  give  their  onset  all  the 
irresistible  impetus  of  a  sudden  sur- 
prise. I  was  myself  by  turns  the 
French  king,  by  turns  the  Latin  monL 
I  rehearsed,  in  the  name  of  this  latter, 
the  graphic  speech,  in  which  that 
lonely  wanderer  gives  an  account  of 
the  miraculous  way  in  which  ftoti- 
dence  had  guided  him  across  the  Al- 
pine desert,  in  the  third  act  of  Man- 
zoni's  '  AdelchL'  Anon,  I  bethought 
myself  of  Excelsior :  I  was  Excelsior, 
and  my  stick  became  his  star-spanslea 
banner ;  and  I  wished  and  hoped  Mont 
Cenis  might,  like  Jacob's  ladden  reach 
up  to  heaven,  and  I  felt  that  I  could 
walk  up,  up,  for  ever,  sure  not  only 
that  my  mortal  strength  would  never 
forsake  me,  but  that  my  breathing 
would  become  easier  and  easier,  my 
limbs  lighter  and  lighter,  till  my  mor- 
tal frame  would  be  buoyed  up  into 
the  air,  and  the  ascent  would  end  in 
Ascension. 

Oh  !  what  ether  is  more  exhilarat- 
ing, what  opium  can  give  rise  to 
wilder  dreams,  than  such  as  beset  us 
in  the  pure  mountain  air  and  after  a 
smart  mountain  walk  at  midnight? 
There  is  hardly  one  hour  of  my  l5e  I 
did  not  live  over  again,  hardly  a  line 
of  poetry  I  ever  tesA  in  any  lanc^uage, 
hardly  three  notes  of  a  tune  I  ever 
heard  in  any  land,  that  did  not  flit 
and  flash  across  my  mind  in  that  short 
spellof  clairvoyance,— not  one  familiar, 
face  that  I  did  not  comure  up,  not 
one  well-known  voice  that  did  not 
mingle  with  the  eternal  roar  of  the 
Alpine  wilderness.  And  in  the  midst 
of  that  mazy  reverie  a  thousand  evan- 
escent, ineffable  sights  and  sounds 
came  suddenly  to  startle  me  :  it  was 
now  a  footstep — a  very  distinct  foot- 
step— not  the  echo  of  my  own  foot- 
step—as if  of  some  one  dodging  me— 
close  behind  me  :  now  a  heavy-trailing 
thing— some  giant  snake  or  other  hu^e 
monster— rushing  through  the  bush, 
almost  at  my  feet :  now  a  great  flit^ 
ting  shadow  towenng  on  mx  path, 
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and  moving  straight  in  my  direction  : 
a  dark  demon  spreading  his  bat-like 
wings,  ready  to  enfold  me  to  his 
breast  Oh,  the  endless  jugglery  and 
phantasmagoria  of  the  night !  and  I 
strained  my  eyes  so  as  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  ana  stood  still  and  listened, 
till  the  throb  of  my  pulses  was  the 
loudest  noise ;  but  the  slightest  at- 
tempt at  seizing  any  of  those  sounds 
and  sights  would  melt  them  into 
nothing:  the  moment  I  stilled  my 
heart,  the  moment  I  rallied  my  wan- 
dering faculties,  nothing  but  the  real 
was  before  me.  I  felt  conscious  all 
the  time  that  I  stood  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  supernatural,  that  I  was 
walking  on  the  very  border  of  the 
'  night  side  of  nature,'  but  any  attempt 
to  reach  over  the  bourne  flung  me 
back  rudely ;  back  I  fell  into  the  dull, 
visible,  and  tangible  world. 

And  I  recall^  to  mind  the  day — 
and  that  day  was  hardly  fourteen 
months  back  in  the  past — when  I 
travelled  over  that  same  Alpine  chain, 
though  on  another  road,  over  the 
Splugen;  travelled,  but  not  alone; 
wnen  a  gentle  and  beloved  companion 
pressed  close  to  me,  as  the  sledge 
bounded  and  jolted  over  the  deep 
ruts  of  the  uneven  frozen  ground,  and 
she  clung  gasping  and  trembling  to 
me  for  support ;  and  I  was  reminded 
how  that  gentle,  tender,  timid  being, 
80  full  of  youth  and  life  and  love  and 
happiness,  lay  now  as  cold  as  the 
snow  she  was  then  passing  over ;  and, 
all  on  a  sudden,  I  Ufted  up  my  voice 
till  it  rang  like  a  bell  in  the  still  night 
air,  and  I  prayed  with  a  fervour,  such 
as  natures  temple  only,  and  only 
sometimes,  can  inspire,— I  prayed  to 
Qod  Omnipotent  that  I  might  be 
allowed  to  break  through  the  oarrier 
that  parts  us  from  the  invisible  world, 
—that  here,  in  this  great  desert, 
where  no  human  being  was  near  to 
see,  whence  any  tale  I  might  tell 
would  be  credited  by  no  human  being, 
I  mighty  for  the   shortest   instant. 


catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sweet  coun- 
tenance of  the  dear  departed  one — 
that  I  should  for  once  stand  with  the 
dead  face  to  face.  I  prayed — and  as  I 
prayed,  I  gazed  wistfuUy  before  m^ 
and  eagerly  breathed  a  name — ana 
almost  fancied  faith  and  longing  love 
could  work  miracles — ay,  almost  fan- 
cied—only fancied ;  for  it  is  God's 
will  that  the  great  depth  should  never 
be  sotmded,  tnat  men  should  believe 
because  they  never  can  see.  Even  on 
the  Alps,  at  midnight,  the  dead  never 
return! 

In  the  meanwhile  the,  wind  had 
freshened  into  a  keen  piercing  gale  ; 
the  clouds  rolled  darker  and  dw-ker, 
and  as  I  reached  the  highest  regions, 
the  stars  paled  one  by  one,  the  planet 
itself  was  absorbed,  earth  and  sky 
mingled ;  the  whole  atmosphere  was 
invf^ed  by  a  thick  fog,  which  lashed 
my  face  with  almost  imperceptible 
atoms  of  I  knew  not  whether  rain  or 
snow  or  dust.  At  every  new  turning 
I  had  been  plunging  into  more  and 
more  palpable  darkness,  and  at  last  I 
moved  through  such  a  dense  inky- 
black  medium,  that  the  foot  had  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  aid  of 
the  eye.  The  very  mist  had  become 
invisible.*  Past  the  heavy  crosses 
set  up  to  guide  the  traveller  throudi 
the  winter  snows,  but  now  scarcely 
discernible  from  time  to  time,  as  thejr 
loomed  portentous  through  the  dusk 
— past  the  cantonniers'  houses  placed 
at  short  intervals  by  the  wayside — 
past  the  dilapidated  hospice,  all  dark 
and  voiceless,  and  the  paltiy  moun- 
tain inns  which  have  usurped  its  hos- 
pitable duties,  I  trod  stealthily,  wrapt 
m  my  cloak,  myself  not  unlike  the 
spirit  of  darkness  and  of  storm ;  the 
very  watch-dogs  gave  no  sign.  I 
stood  on  the  summit ;  I  walked  across 
the  plain,  along  the  icy-lakes,  tiie 
death-lakes,  of  Mont  Oenia  Italy 
lay  before  me,  a  vast  ocean  of  gloom. 
I  stood  at  Grande  Croix.  Pr^ientlv 
a  ruddy  light,  a  mere  burning  sp^ 


*  <  Ricorditi,  Lettor,  ae  mai  per  AIpe 
Ti  oolse  nebbia  p«r  la  qual  vedessi 
Nod  altrimenti  chi  per  pelle  talpe.' 

Dante,  PurgaioriOt  xtu.  1-3. 
'  CaU  to  remembranoey  reader,  if  thou  e'er 
Hast  on  an  Alpine  height  been  ta*en  by  cloud. 
Thro'  which  thou  saw'tt  no  better  than  the  mole 
Doth  through  opacous  membrane.' 

Gary's  Tr€in9htHon, 
Who  ever  observed  more  correctly  or  described  more  forcibly  !  /<^  t 
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at  first,  then  a  huge  fiery  ball,  meteor- 
like, flashed  across  the  plain,  low  on 
the  horizon,  in  the  distance.  There 
came  jingling  bells,  cracking  whips, 
swearing  voices — the  lumbering,  thun- 
dering, blundering  diligence.  I  crept 
into  my  place  beside  the  Berlin  bride, 
who  was  napping  and  nodding  still, 
drowsier  and  warmer  than  ever.  The 
weird  trance  was  at  an  end  The  Alps 
vrert  left  behind,  and  I,  a  man,  found 
myself  talking,  thinking,  and  acting 
like  other  men. 

Emiy%  hy  the  late  George  Brimley, 
M,A.^  Librarian  of  Trinity  CoC- 
lege,  Cambridge.  Edited  by  William 
G^i^ge  Clark,  M.A.  Cambridge: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  1858. 

THE  UTERATUEE  OF  WEDDED  LOVE. 

[From  a  RevUw qf  '  The  Jnffelin  the  Houge.'] 

As  we  believe  that  the  elements  of 
high  poetry  exist  wherever  human 
hearts  beat  with  true  vital  heat ;  and 
as  we  furthermore  believe  that  the 
emotional  and  truly  human  life  of  a 
man  and  woman,  so  far  from  being 
over  when,  from  lovers,  they  become 
husband  and  wife,  then  only  begins 
to  attain  its  full  growth  and  capacity 
of  bearing  fruit  and  flower  of  peren- 
nial beauty  and  fragrance,  we  are 
tempted  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
causes  of  this  onesidedness  which  we 
have  charged  the  poets  with,  and  to 
indicate  briefly  some  of  th^  real  poe- 
tical capabilities  of  wedded  love,  and 
the  sort  of  treatment  they  require  in 
being  wrought  into  actual  poems. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  tempta- 
tion to  limit  the  poetical  representa- 
tion of  love  to  the  period  before  mar- 
riage, lies  in  the  fact  that  this  period 
seems  spontaneously  to  supply  that 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  which 
narrative  or  dramatic  poems  are  truly 
enough  supposed  to  require.  Court- 
ship, in  ortlinary  cases,  divides  itself 
into  two  phases,  the  termination  of 
each  of  which  is  a  point  of  definite 
interest,  towards  which  all  the  inci- 
dents, all  the  talk,  all  the  surprises, 
suspensions,  difficulties,  and  triumphs, 
which  make  up  the  plot  of  a  love- 
story,  are  directly  subordinated.  A 
man  falls  in  love  with  a  woman,  and 
has  to  win  his  way  by  d^;rees  more 
or  less  rapid  and  eventful,  to  her 
aflection  ;  this  is  the  first  phase,  rich, 


as  experience  proves,  in  elements  of 
poetical  pleasure,  which  all  men  and 
women  are  capaole  of  enjoying  with- 
out effort  Then  follows  the  period, 
richer  still  in  all  the  materials  for 
varied  incident,  in  which  the  social 
arrangements  come  in  to  interpose 
obstacles  between  the  lover  and  his 
mistress,  and  to  keep  the  interest  of 
the  reader  or  spectator  always  on  the 
stretch.  The  advantage  is  beyond  all 
computation  which  this  natural  frame- 
work, made  ready  to  his  hand,  con- 
fers upon  the  poet  who  seeks  niainly 
to  amuse  his  audience  by  a  series  of 
connected  occurrences,  in  each  of  which 
the  least  cultivated,  the  least  thought- 
ful, the  least  generous,  can  take  an 
interest  that  demands  no  strain, 
scarcely  any  activity,  of  the  imagina- 
tion, the  heart,  or  the  reason.  And 
the  free,  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
imagination  is  so  rare  among  man- 
kind, that  it  is  little  wonder  that 
poets  have  been  content  with  making 
their  appeals  to  sympathies  that  are 
sure  to  nave  been  familiar  to  the 
hearts  of  their  audience  at  some  time 
or  other  in  the  actual  experience  of 
life,  and  need  but  the  faintest  outline 
of  reality  in  the  representation  to 
awaken  them  again.  But  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  the  love  of  hus- 
band and  wife  offers  no  such  obvious 
and  facile  series  of  connected  inci- 
dents, with  well-marked  divisions,  and 
all  tending,  by  due  gradations  of  in- 
terest, to  one  event ;  and  though  in 
proportion  as  the  interest  of  poetry  is 
made  to  turn  less  on  striking  outward 
circumstances,  a  heavier  demand  is 
made  upon  tne  imagination  of  both 
writer  and  reader,  and  a  mere  passive 
reception  of  familiar  thoughts  and 
feehngs  becomes  no  longer  sufficient 
for  the  eiyoyment  of  the  poem ;  yet 
this  only  amounts  to  saying  that 
poetry  has  some  higher  function  than 
to  amuse  idle  people,  some  nobler 
office  in  cultivating  the  heart,  and 
enlarging  the  ranse  of  the  inner  life, 
than  can  be  attributed  to  it  so  long 
as  it  merely  strikes  one  chord  of  feel- 
ing, or  at  best  plays  over  and  over 
again,  from  the  beginning  of  time  to 
its  close,  the  same  old  tune  in  different 
keys  and  on  different  instruments.  It 
is  indeed  quite  true  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  any  poem,  which  should  ,d^l 
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with  ordinary  wedded  love  as  its  main 
subject,  b^  an  event  as  definite  as  the 
first  meeting  of  a  man  with  his  future 
mistress,  or  a  feeling  as  definite,  as 
distinct  from  his  previous  state  of 
mind,  as  the  first  awakening  of  the 
passion  that  is  to  rule  Ins  life  hence- 
forward through  the  story.  The  same 
remark  applies  as  forcibly  to  the  want 
of  any  event  equally  definite  with 
marriage  to  serve  for  a  termination, 
imless  all  such  poems  were  to  have  a 
mournful  close,  and  end  with  a  death- 
bed, or  fall  into  the  old  tragic  vein  of 
seduction,  adultery,  and  murder.  We 
must  candidly  consent  to  give  up  that 
source  of  interest  which  lies  m  the 
changes  produced  upon  the  outward 
relation,  upon  the  union'  or  separation 
of  outward  existence  between  the  two 
persons  whose  inner  relations,.jvho8e 
mutual  influence  upon  each  other, 
and  affection  towards  each  other,  are 
by  supposition  the  subject  of  the 
poem.  *  *  *  There 
can  be  no  want  of  incident  so  long  as 
character  influences  fortune  and  for- 
time  character;  so  long  as  the  des- 
tinies of  human  beings  in  this  world 
are  carved  out  by  tneir  virtues  and 
their  vices ;  so  long  as  wisdom  and 
goodness  sweeten  the  bitterest  cup  of 
adversity ;  so  long  as  folly  and  wick- 
edness infuse  eall  into  the  bowl  of 
nectar  which  fortune  hands  her  fa- 
vourites in  jewelled  gold.  It  is  the 
stupidity  of  poets  which  can  see  no 
incident  in  married  life  so  long  as  the 
marriage  vow  is  kept  to  the  letter  in 
the  grossest  interpretation  of  that 
letter;  and  which  has  for  the  most 
part  induced  them,  when  they  have 
mtroduced  married  people  at  all,  to 
use  marriage  to  give  a  spicier  piouancy 
to  intrigue,  or  a  darker  glow  to  hatred 
and  revenge. 

But  this  notion  of  want  of  incident 
unfitting  married  love  to  be  a  subject 
for  poetry  is  closely  connected  with 
another  notion  still  more  false,  vulgar, 
and  immoral  The  romance  of  li^  is 
over  it  is  said  with  marriage  j  nothing 
like  marriage,  is  the  congenial  reply, 
for  destroying  illusions  and  nonsense. 
In  which  notable  specimens  of  '  the 
wisdom  of  manv  men  expressed  in 
the  wit  of  one,'  there  are  two  remark- 
able assenions  involved.  The  first  is 
that  love  is  an  illusion  j  the  second, 
that  marriage  destroys  it    We  may 


concede  to  the  wisdom  of  the  market- 
place thus  much  of  truth,  that  the 
love  which  marriage  destroys  is  un- 
questionably an  iUusion.  We  may 
also  concede  to  it  this  further  truth, 
that  the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is 
no  more  the  love  of  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  days  of  their  courtship, 
than  the  blossom  of  the  peach  is  the 
peach,  or  the  green  shoots  of  com  that 
peep  above  the  snows  of  February  are 
the  harvest  that  waves  its  broad  bil- 
lows of  red  and  gold  in  the  autumn 
sun.  If  indeed  there  are  persons  so 
silly  as  to  dream,  in  their  days  of 
courtship,  that  Ufe  can  be  an  Arcadian 
paradise,  where  caution,  self-restraint, 
and  self-denial  are  needless;  where 
inexhaustible  blisses  fall  like  dew  on 
human  lilies  that  have  only  to  be 
lovely ;  a  world  from  the  conception 
of  which  pain  and  imperfection,  sin, 
discipline,  and  moral  growth  are  ex- 
cluded, marriage  undoubtedly  does 
destroy  this  illusion,  as  life  would 
destroy  it  were  marriage  out  of  the 
question.  If,  too,  attracted  originally 
to  each  other  by  some  slight  and  in- 
definable charm,  by  some  chord  of 
sympathy  vibrating  in  hannony  at  a 
moment's  accidental  touch,  often  by 
the  mere  force  of  the  tenaency  at  a 
^rticular  ace  to  what  the  great 
Florentine  cads — 

*  Amor  ohe  al  cor  gentil  ratto  a'apprende. 
Amor  obe  a  nullo  amato  amar  perdona,' 

two  young  persons  fsLacy  that  this 
subtle  charm,  this  mysterious  attrac- 
tion, is  endowed  with  eternal  strength 
to  stand  the  shocks  of  time,  the 
temptations  of  fresh  attractions^  the 
more  fatal  because  more  contmual 
sap  of  unresting  egotism,  ever  active 
to  throw  down  the  outworks  and  un- 
dermine the  citadel  of  love;  and 
trusting  to  it  alone,  think  that  wedded 
happiness  can  be  maintained  without 
self-discipline,  mutual  esteem,  and  for- 
bearance ;  without  the  charity  which 
covers  the  defects  it  silently  studies 
to  remove ;  without  the  wisdom  and 
the  mutual  understanding  of  charac- 
ter to  which  profound  and  patient 
love  can  alone  attain— this  is  another 
illusion  which  marriage  will  destroy* 
What  is,  however,  generally  meant  by 
the  savings  we  have  quoted,  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  mairiaffe  for 
taking  the  passion  out  of  people,  for 
taking  out  of  them  all  disinto^ted 
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aspirations,  all  noble  hopes  and  fears, 
all  delicacy  of  sentiment,  all  purity  of 
mind,  all  warmth  of  heart — nothing 
like  marriage  for  making  them  see, 
in  respectable  money-nui^g,  in  re- 
spectable dinners,  respectable  fumi- 
tore,  carriages,  and  so  »)rth,  the  be-all 
and  the  end-all  of  human  existence. 
So  far  as  marriage  in  our  actual  world 
realizes  these  noble  predications; — 
and,  so  far  as  it  does,  the  result  is 
mainly  owing  to  the  miserable  Views 
of  life  and  its  purposes  which  society 
instils  into  its  youth  of  both  sexes ; 
bein^  still,  as  in  Plato's  time,  the 
sophist  par  excellencey  of  whicn  all 
individual  talking  and  writing  sophists 
are  but  feeble  copies— just  so  far  is 
married  love,  if  the  phrase  is  to  be  so 
outrageously  perverted,  utterly  imfit 
for  any  high  poetry,  except  a  CTeat 
master  of  trag^y  should  take  in  hand 
to  render  into  language  the  too  com- 
mon tragi-comedy  of  a  himian  soul 
metamorphosing  itself  into  a  muck- 
worm. But  surely  every  one  can  look 
round  among  lus  acquaintance,  and 
find  marriages  that  are  not  after  this 
type,  marriages  which 

<  have  wrought 
Two  raiiiU  to  one  equal  mind, 
With  bleasiDgtt  beyond  hope  or  thousbt. 
With  bleesiugs  which  no  worda  can  find.' 

The  romance  of  life  gone!  when 
with  the  humblest  and  most  sordid 
cares  of  life  are  intimately  associated 
the  cahn  delights,  the  settled  bliss  of 
home;  when  upon  duties,  in  them- 
selves perhaps  often  wearisome  and 
uninteresting,  hang  the  prosperity  and 
the  happiness  of  wife  and  children ; 
when  there  is  no  mean  hope,  because 
there  is  no  hope  in  which  regard  for 
others  does  not  largely  mingle — no 
base  fear,  because  suitfering  and  dis- 
tress cannot  alfect  self  alone ;  when 
the  selfishness  which  turns  honest 
industry  to  creed  and  noble  ambition 
to  egotistical  lust  of  power  is  exor- 
dsea ;  when  life  becomes  a  perpetual 
exercise  of  duties  which  are  delights, 
and  delights  which  are  duties.  Once 
romance  meant  chivalry ;  and  the 
hero  of  romance  was  the  man  who  did 
his  knightly  devoirs,  and  was  true  and 
loyal  to  God  and  his  lady-love.  If 
with  us  it  has  come  to  mean  the  sen- 
sual fancies  of  nerveless  boys,  and  Uie 
sickly  reveries  of  girls  for  whose  higher 
faculties  society  can  find  no  employ- 
ment, it  is  only  another  instance  m 


which  the  present  is  not  so  much 
wiser  and  grander  than  the  past,  as 
its  flatterers  are  fond  of  imagining. 
To  us  it  appears  that  where  the  capa- 
city for  generous  devotion,  for  manly 
courage,  for  stead&st  faith  and  love 
exists,  there  exists  the  main  element 
of  romance ;  and  that  where  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life  are  most  favourable 
for  the  development  of  these  qualities 
in  action,  they  are  romantic  circum- 
stances, whether  the  person  display- 
ing them  be,  like  Alton  Locke,  a 
taflor,  or,  like  Kins  Arthur,  a  man  of 
stalwart  arm  ana  lordly  presence. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  the  dants,  dragons, 
and  other  monsters  of  tne  old  romance, 
are  in  themselves  one  whit  more  in- 
teresting than  the  obstacles  that  beset 
the  true  modem  knight  in  his  strug- 
gles to  perform  manfully  the  duties  of 
his  Hfe,  and  to  carry  out  the  noble 
spirit  of  that  vow  which  he  has 
solemnly  taken  at  the  altar,  to  love, 
comfort,  honour,  and  keep  in  sickness 
and  in  health,  the  woman  who  has 
put  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  life, 
and  happiness,  into  his  handa 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that  mar- 
ried life^  when  it  is  not  utterly  cor- 
rupted mto  crime  and  wretchedness ; 
when,  that  is,  it  in  any  decree  answers 
to  its  ideal — is  necessarily  monoton- 
ous ;  and  that,  though  to  the  husband 
and  wife  it  may  be  a  perpetual  source 
of  discipline  and  deligh^  it  offers  no 
scope  to  the  poet,  whose  story  must 
march,  his  characters  develop,  and 
their  passions  and  affections  exhibit 
change,  gradation,  and  culmination. 
We  have  already  admitted  so  much  of 
this  objection,  as  to  concede  to  the 
period  before  marriage  greater  facili- 
ties for  marked  gradations  of  interest 
depending  on  changes  in  the  outward 
'relations  of  the  persons  whose  for- 
tunes and  feelings  are  being  narrated. 
We  have  said  that  those  outward 
relations  once  fixed  by  marriage,  the 
action  of  the  poem  which  is  to  depict 
married  love  must  lie  within  narrow 
limits,  and  that  its  interest  must  de- 
pend on  more  subtle  delineation  of 
shades  of  character  and  feeling,  on  a 
perception,  in  a  word,  of  those  effects 
which  spring  from  the  conduct  of  the 
affections  in  married  life,  and  those 
influences  which  circumstance  and 
character  combine  to  work  in  the 
i^ections,  and  which,  slight  and  com- 
monplace as  some  persons  may  choose 
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to  think  them,  are  important  enough 
to  make  human  bemgs  happy  or 
miserable,  and  varied  enough  to  ac- 
count for  all  the  differences  that  an 
obsenrant  eye  can  find  in  modem 
family  hfe.  And  the  fact,  which  few 
persons  will  dispute,  that  in  our  actual 
family  life  there  is  found,  quite  irre- 
spective of  distinctions  of  class  and 
differences  of  wealth,  every  possible 
gradation  of  happiness  and  misery,  of 
vulgarity  and  refinement,  of  folly  and 
wisdom,  of  genial  sense  and  fantastic 
absurdity,  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  talk  of  the  monotony  of 
married  life  as  an  objection  to  its  fit^ 
nees  for  yielding  materials  for  poetry. 
In  real  truth,  there  is  much  more 
monotony  in  courtship  than  in  mar- 
riage. A  sort  of  spasmodic,  and,  to 
spectators  well  acquainted  with  the 
puties,  a  somewhat  comical  amiability 
IS  the  general  mask  under  which  the 
cenuine  features  of  the  character  are 
Bidden.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  in- 
terests of  life  become  throughout  that 
period  comparatively  insipid  ;  and 
lovers  are  proverbially  stupid  and 
tiresome  to  every  one  mit  themselves. 
No  doubt  this  has  its  compensating 
advanta^  for  the  poet,  who  trans- 
forms his  readers  into  the  lovers  for 
the  time  being :  but  it  certainly  gives 
monotony  to  all  manifestations  of  the 
passion  in  this  its  spring-time,  which 
IS  not  found  in  tne  same  passion 
when  the  character  has  recovered  from 
the  first  shock,  and  life,  with  all  its 
interests,  again  enters  into  the  heart, 
but  invests!  with  new  charms  and 
higher  responsibilities,  and  with  the 
deeper,  fuller  affections,  swelling  in  a 
steady  current  through  the  pulses. 

So  much  for  those  more  obvious 
objections  that  may  in  great  measure 
account  for  the  aunost  universal  re- 
jection of  married  love  as  a  theme  for 
poetry.  We  do  not  care  to  argue 
against  any  one  who  says,  much  less 
any  one  who  thinks,  that  it  is  only 
young  men  and  women  who  are  in- 
teresting. £ven  with  respect  to  mere 
sensuous  beauty,  it  is  a  great  absur- 
dity to  suppose  liiat  its  splendour  and 
charm  are  confined  to  two  or  three 
years  of  early  womanhood.  '  Beau- 
coup  de  femmes  de  trente  ans,*  says  a 
shrewd  French  writer,  after  enume- 
rating the  supposed  attractions  of 
youth  in  women,  *ont  conserve  ces 


avantages;  beaucoup  de  femmes  de 
dix-huit  ans  ne  les  out  plus  ou  ne  lee 
out  jamais  eu.'  Certainly  no  English- 
man who  uses  his  eyes  needs  this 
assurance;  and  no  one  who  delights 
in  the  society  of  women  can  doubt 
that  they  continue  to  grow  in  all  that 
charms  the  heart  and  intellect,  in  all 
the  materials  of  poetry,  after  they 
become  wives  and  mothers. 

There  is,  however,  one  solid  objec- 
tion to  the  tenor  of  our  remarks  to 
which  we  are  inclined  to  give  great 
weight.  We  can  fanpy  many  persons, 
for  whose  opinions  we  have  the  high- 
est respect,  protesting  against  the  m- 
trusion  of  the  poet  mto  the  recesses 
of  married  life,  a^unst  the  analysis  of 
feelings  that  were  not  given  us  to 
amuse  ourselves  with,  against 

*  Those  who,  settnig  wide  the  doors  that  har 
The  secret  bridal  chambers  of  the  heart. 
Let-in  the  day.' 

literature  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  literature.  There  are, 
unquestionably,  scenes  which  the  im- 
agination had  better  leave  alone, 
thoughts  which  should  find  no  utter- 
ance in  printed  speech,  feelings  upon 
which  the  light  and  air  cannot  dwell 
without  tainting  them.  But  without 
in  the  slightest  decree  trenching  upon 
ground  that  shouldbe  sacred  to  silence, 
we  conceive  married  life  as  one  of  the 
mostpowerful  influences  at  work  upon 
the  character  and  happiness  of  indivi- 
duals and  of  nations,  to  present  capa- 
bilities of  noble  and  beautiful  poetay, 
that,  so  far  from  weakening  the 
strength  or  vulgarizing  the  delicacy  of 
domestic  affection,  would  exalt  and 
refine  it.  We  see  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  coi^ugal  relation 
would  suffer  in  purity  or  spontaneous 
power  by  being  passed  through  the 
alembic  of  a  great  poet's  imagination. 
If  it  became  the  subject  of  morbid 
poetry  or  of  weak  maudlin  poetry — 
supposing  such  a  combination  of  terms 
allowable— the  same  result  would  fol- 
low as  from  the  morbid  or  weak  tareat^ 
ment  of  any  other  powerful  human 
emotion—the  poet  would  influence 
only  weak  and  morbid  people.  Nor 
do  we  see  that  the  danger  is  r^lly  so 
great  of  getting  morbid,  trashy,  un- 
healthy poetry  on  this  subject  as  on 
the  more  familiar  subject  of  love 
before  marriage.  It  would  demand 
qualities  of  genius  ^^QK,49^ithem- 
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selves  are  a  strong  gaarantee~-the 
power  and  the  taste  of  delineating 
subtle  shades  of  character  and  feeling, 
a  perception  of  the  action  of  character 
upon  fortune,  an  insight  into  the 
working  of  practical  lue  upon  the 
afifections,  and  their  reaction  upon  it 
^uch  topics  are  not  to  the  taste,  or 
within  tne  capacity,  of  melodramatic 
or  sensualized  minds ;  and  whatever 
good  poetry  was  produced  on  the  sub- 
ject would,  as  all  good  poetry  does, 
abide  and  work  upon  the  nighest  class 
of  minds,  and  go  on  ever  spreading 
its  wholesome  influence,  and  giving 
the  tares  less  and  less  room  to  grow. 
Our  domestic  life  is  not  so  uniformly 
beautiful  as  that  it  mav  not  be  pro- 
fited by  having  its  famts,  its  short- 
comings, its  miseries,  brought  into 
the  fim  light  of  consciousness,  as  only 
poets  can  bring  them;  and  bright 
pictures  of  what^that  life  micht  oe, 
what  it  sometimes  is  in  actual  expe- 
rience, may  surely  do  good  as  well  as 
give  pleasure.  iBut  we  are  not  so 
much  concerned  to  vindicate  a  large 
field  of  strictly  ethical  teaching  for 
poetry  as  to  open  to  her  almost  tmtried 
and  certainly  unhackneyed  regions 
of  beauty,  pathos,  and  varied  human 
interest ;  to  bid  ner  cease  to  stop  at 
the  threshold,  and  boldly,  fearlessly, 
and  reverently,  penetrate  into  the 
inner  shrine  of  love — cease  to  sing  for 
ever  of  the  spring-green  and  the  pro- 
mise, and  remember  that  love  has  its 
flush  of  summer  and  its  glow  of 
autunm,  and  its  winter's  lonely  deso- 
lation. 

One  word  before  we  close  upon  two 
special  advantages  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  habitual  extension  of  poe- 
tical representation  to  married  love. 
The  subject,  in  the  first  place,  interests 
mature  men  and  women,  who  must 
feel,  at  the  perpetual  iteration  of  the 
first  stage  of  passion  in  literature, 
much  as  if  their  bodily  diet  were  con- 
fined to  syllabub  and  sweatmeats. 
Poetry  is  comparatively  little  read  by 
grown  people  who  do  not  pretend  to 
cultivate  literature  as  a  special  study 
—mainly,  we  apprehend,  because  it 
confines  itself  to  repeating,  with  a 
variety  of  circumstance,  experiences 
which  they  have  passed  through,  and 
of  the  partial  and  one-sided  truth  of 
which  they  have  long  ago  been  con- 
vinced by  their  more  mature  experi- 


ence. A  poetry  which  interpreted  to 
them  their  own  lives,  which  made 
them  see  in  those  lives  elements  of 
beauty  and  greatness,  of  pathos  and 
peril,  would  win  their  attention, 
stimulate  their  interest,  and  refine 
their  feelings,  just  as  much  as  the 
same  effects  are  produced  by  ordinarv 
love-poetry  on  the  young.  We  shall 
not  argue  the  question  whether  the 
latter  efiect  has  oeen  upon  the  whole 
for  good  or  not ;  such  an  assumption 
lies  at  the  root  of  all  discussions  upon 
particular  extensions  of  the  poetic 
range.  To  us  it  appears  indisputable 
that,  along  with  some  perils,  the  re- 
presentation of  any  phase  of  human 
life  by  a  man  of  genuine  poetic  power 
is  a  step  towards  improving  that 
phase  practically,  as  well  as  an  en- 
largement of  the  range  of  that  life 
which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  a 
modem  man's  cultivation,  the  life  he 
partakes  by  imaginative  sympathy. 

A  second  advantage  which  we  should 
anticipate  from  the  proposed  exten- 
sion would  be  the  creation  of  a  litera- 
ture which  would,  in  some  important 
respects,  rival  and  outweigh  any  real 
attraction  which  the  properly  styled 
*  literature  of  prostitution'  may  have 
for  any  but  mauvau  sujets.  It  may 
shock  some  good  and  innocent  people 
to  be  told  that  such  literature  is 
attractive  to  any  but  abandoned  men 
and  women.  A  statistical  account  of 
the  perusal  of  the  worst  class  of  French 
novels  by  the  educated  classes  of  this 
Christian  and  highly  moral  coimtry 
would  probably  be  a  startling  revela- 
tion. One  can  only  say  off'-hand,  that 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  this  class 
of  works  is  commonly  displayed  in 
society ;  and  the  reasons  are  not  very 
recondite.  These  novels  depict  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  real  life  without  reserve : 
there  is  flesh  and  blood  in  them ;  and 
though  some  of  the  attraction  is  due 
to  the  mere  fact  that  they  trench  on 
forbidden  ground,  some  to  the  fact 
that  they  stimulate  tendencies  strong 
enough  in  most  men,  and  some  to 
their  revelations  of  scenes  invested 
with  the  charm  of  a  licence  happily 
not  familiar  to  the  actual  experiences 
of  the  majority  of  their  readers,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  one  strong 
attraction  they  possess  is  due  to  their 
being  neither  simply  sentimental  nor 
simply  ascetic.     In  accordance  with 
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an  established  maxim,  which  tells  us 
that  corruptio  optimi  pessima  est, 
these  books  are  almost  inconceivably 
worthless,  even  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  but  the  passions  of  these 
novels  are  those  of  grown  people,  and 
not  of  babies  or  cherubim.  We  can 
conceive  a  pure  poetry  which  should 
deal  with  the  men  and  women  of 
society  in  as  fearless  and  unabashed  a 
spirit,  and  which  should  beat  this 
demon  of  the  stews  at  his  own  magic, 
— should  snatch  the  wand  fix)m  the 
hand  of  Comus,  and  reverse  all  his 
mightiest  spells ;  though,  doubtless, 
this  task  belongs  more  to  prose  fiction, 
as  the  objectionable  works  are  them- 
selves prose  fictions.  In  the  poems 
we  have  already  mentioned  this  has 
been  done.  There  is  no  reason  why 
literature,  or  poetry  in  particular, 
should  be  dedicated  virgintbus  puer- 
e^que;  men  and  women  want  men's 
and  women's  poetry :  the  Sections 
and  the  passions  make  up  the  poe- 
tical element  of  life,  and  no  poetry 
will  commend  itself  to  men  and  wo- 
men so  strongly  as  that  which  deals 
vrith  their  own  passions  and  afifections. 
Again  we  say,  we  are  not  careful  to 
guard  our  language  against  wilful 
misconstruction. 

A  Journey  through  the  Kingdom  of 
Oudey  in  1849-1850;  bv  direction 
of  the  Hkfht  Hon,  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
notme^  Governor- General,  With 
Private  Correspondence  relative  to 
the  Annexation  of  Oude  to  British 
India,  &c  By  Major-GeneraJ  Sir 
W.  H.  Sleeman,  K.C.B.,  Resident 
at  the  Court  of  Lucknow.  In  2 
vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley, 
1868. 

CHILDKEN  CABBIED  GPP  BY  WOLVES. 

Wolves  are  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sultanpoor,  and,  indeed, 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  Goomtee 
river,  among  the  ravines  that  intersect 
them ;  and  a  great  many  children  are 
carried  off  by  them  from  towns,  vil- 
la^ and  camps.  It  is  exceedmcly 
difficult  to  catch  them,  and  hardly 
any  of  the  Hindu  population,  save 
those  of  the  very  lowest  class  who 
live  a  vagrant  life,  and  bivouac  in  the 
jungles,  or  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
and  villages,  will  attempt  to  catch  or 
kill  them.    AU  other  mndus  have  a 


superstitious  dread  of  destroying  or 
even  injuring  them ;  and  a  village 
community  within  the  boundary  of 
whose  lands  a  drop  of  wolfs  blood 
has  fallen,  believes  itself  doomed  to 
destruction.  The  class  of  little  va- 
grant communities  above  mentioned, 
who  have  no  superstitious  dread  of 
destroying  any  living  thing,  eat  jack- 
als and  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  and 
catch  all  kinds  of  animals,  either  to 
feed  upon  themselves,  or  to  sell  them 
to  those  who  wish  to  keep  or  hunt 
them. 

But  it  is  remarkable,  that  thev 
very  seldom  catch  wolves,  though 
the^  know  all  their  dens,  and  could 
easily  dig  them  out  as  tney  dig  out 
other  ammds.  This  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  profit  which  they  make 
by  the  gold  and  silver  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  other  ornaments  worn  by 
the  children  whom  the  wolves  cany 
to  their  dens  and  devour^  and  are  left 
at  the  entrance  of  their  dens.  A 
party  of  these  men  lately  brought  to 
our  camp  alive,  a  very  large  hyaena, 
which  was  let  loose  and  hunted  down 
by  the  European  officers,  and  the 
clerks  of  mv  office.  One  of  the  offi- 
cers asked  them  whether  this  was  not 
the  reason  why  thev  did  not  bring 
wolves  to  camp,  to  be  hunted  down 
in  the  same  way,  since  officers  would 
give  more  for  brutes  that  ate  children, 
than  for  such  as  fed  only  on  dogs  or 
carrion.  Thev  dared  not  deny,  though 
they  were  asnamed  or  afraid  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  it  was.  I  have  my- 
self no  doubt  that  this  is  the  reason, 
and  that  they  do  make  a  good  deal  in 
this  way  from  the  children's  orna- 
ments, which  they  find  at  the  entrance 
of  wolves'  dens.  In  every  part  of 
India,  a  great  number  of  children  are 
every  day  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
their  ornaments,  and  the  fearful  ex- 
amples that  come  daily  to  the  know- 
ledge of  parents,  and  the  injunctions 
of  tne  civil  authorities,  are  unavailing 
against  this  desire  to  see  their  young 
children  decked  out  in  gold  and  silver 
ornaments. 

There  is  now  at  Sultanpoor  a  boy 
who  was  found  alive  in  a  wolfs  den, 
near  Chandour,  about  ten  miles  from 
Sultanpoor,  about  two  years  and  a 
half  ago.  A  trooper,  sent  by  the  na- 
tive governor  of  the  district  to  Chan- 
dour,  to  demand  payment  of  some 
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revenue,  was  passinff  along  the  bank 
of  the  river  near  Chandour,  about 
noon,  when  he  saw  a  large  female 
wolf  leave  her  den,  followed  bv  three 
whelps  and  a  little  boy.  The  boy 
went  on  all  fours,  and  seemed  to  be 
on  the  best  possiole  terms  with  the 
old  dam  and  tne  three  whelps,  and  the 
mother  seemed  to  guard  all  four  with 
equal  cara  They  all  went  down  to 
the  river  and  drank,  without  per- 
ceiying  the  trooper,  wno  sat  upon  his 
horse  watching  them.  As  soon  as  they 
were  about  to  turn  back,  the  trooper 
pushed  on  to  cut  off  and  secure  the 
boy  ;  but  he  ran  as  fast  as  the  whelps 
could,  and  kept  up  with  the  old  one. 
The  ground  was  uneven,  and  the 
trooper's  horse  could  not  overtake 
them.  They  all  entered  the  den,  and 
the  trooper  assembled  some  people 
from  Chandour  with  pickaxes,  and 
dug  into  the  den.  When  thev  had 
du^  in  about  six  or  eight  feet,  the  old 
woJtf  bolted  with  her  three  whelps  and 
the  boy.  The  trooper  mounted  and 
pursued,  followed  by  the  fleetest  young 
men  of  the  party ;  and  as  the  ground 
over  which  they  had  to  fly  was  more 
€Ten,  he  headed  them,  and  turned  the 
whelps  and  boy  back  upon  the  men 
on  foot,  who  secured  the  boy,  and  let 
the  old  dam  and  her  three  cubs  go  on 
their  way. 

They  took  the  boy  to  the  vOlage, 
but  had  to  tie  him,  for  he  was  very 
restive,  and  struggled  hard  to  rush 
into  every  hole  or  aen  they  came  near. 
They  tried  to  make  him  speak,  but 
could  get  nothing  from  him  but  an 
angry  growl  or  snarl  He  was  kept 
for  several  days  at  the  village,  and  a 
large  crowd  assembled  every  day  to 
see  him.  When  a  grown-up  person 
came  near  him,  he  became  alarmed, 
and  tried  to  steal  away  ;  but  when  a 
child  came  near  him.  he  rushed  at  it, 
with  a  fierce  snarl  like  that  of  a  dog, 
and  tried  to  bite  it  When  any 
cooked  meat  was  put  before  him,  he 
rejected  it  in  disgust ;  but  when  any 
raw  meat  was  offered,  he  seized  it 
with  avidity,  put  it  on  the  ground 
under  his  paws,  like  a  d^,  and  ate  it 
with  evident  pleasure.  He  would  not 
let  any  one  come  near  him  while  he 
was  eating,  but  he  made  no  objection 
to  a  dog  coming  and  sharing  ms  food 
with  him.  The  trooper  remained 
with  him  four  or  five  oays,  and  then 
returned  to  the  governor,  leaving  the 


boy  in  charge  of  the  Riyah  of  Hasim- 
poor.  He  related  all  that  he  had 
seen,  and  the  boy  was  soon  after  sent 
to  tne  European  ofiicer  commanding 
the  First  R^riment  of  Oude  Local  In- 
fantry at  Siutanpoor,  Captain  Nicho- 
letts,  by  order  of  the  I^iah  of  Hasun- 
poor,  who  was  at  Chandour,  and  saw 
the  boy  when  the  trooper  first  brought 
him  to  that  village.  This  account  is 
taken  from  the  Kajah*s  own  report  of 
what  had  taken  place. 

Captain  Nicholetts  made  him  over 
to  the  charge  of  his  servants,  who 
take  great  care  of  him,  but  can  never 
get  him  to  speak  a  word.  He  is  very 
inoffensive,  except  when  teased.  Cap- 
tain Nicholetts  says,  and  will  then 
growl  surlily  at  the  person  who  teases 
him.  He  had  come  to  eat  anything 
that  is  thrown  to  hiin.  but  always 
prefers  raw  flesh,  whicn  he  devours 
most  greedily.  He  will  drink  a  whole 
pitcher  of  butter-milk  when  put  before 
nim,  without  seeming  to  draw  breath. 
He  can  never  be  induced  to  keep  on 
any  kind  of  clothing,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather.  A  quilt  stuffed  with 
cotton  was  given  to  him  when  it  be- 
came very  cold  tlus  season,  but  he  tore 
it  to  pieces,  and  ate  a  portion  of  it, 
cotton  and  all,  with  his  bread  every 
day.  He  is  very  fond  of  bones,  par- 
ticularly uncooked  ones,  whicn  he 
masticates  apparently  with  as  much 
ease  as  meat.  He  has  eaten  half  a 
lamb  at  a  time  without  any  apparent 
effort,  and  is  very  fond  of  takmg  up 
earth  and  small  stones,  and  eating 
them.  His  features  are  coarse,  and 
his  countenance  repulsive  ;  and  he  is 
very  filthv  in  his  habits.  He  con- 
tinues to  Be  fond  of  dogs  and  jackals, 
and  all  other  small  four-footed  ani- 
mals that  come  near  him;  and  al- 
ways allows  them  to  feed  with  him 
if  he  happens  to  be  eating  when  they 
approach. 

Captain  Nicholetts,  in  letters  dated 
the  14th  and  19th  of  September  1850, 
told  me  that  the  boy  died  in  the  latter 
end  of  August,  and  that  he  was  never 
known  to  laugh  or  smile.  He  under- 
stood little  of  what  was  said  to  him, 
and  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
was  going  on  around  him.  He  formed 
no  attachment  for  any  one,  nor  did  he 
seem  to  care  for  any  one.  He  never 
played  with  any  of  the  children  around 
him,  or  seemed  anxious  to  do  so.  When 
not  hungry  he  used  to  sit  petting  and 
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stroking  a  pareear  or  vagrant  dog, 
which  ne  used  to  permit  to  feed  out 
of  the  same  dish  with  him.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Captain  Nicho- 
letts  shot  this  dog,  as  he  used  to  eat 
the  greater  part  of  the  food  given  to 
the  (boy,  who  seemed  in  consequence 
to  be  getting  thin.  The  boy  did  not 
seem  to  care  in  the  least  for  the  death 
of  the  dog.  The  parents  recognised 
the  boy  when  he  was  first  found, 
Captain  Nicholetts  believes ;  but  when 
they  found  him  to  be  so  stupid  and 
insensible,  they  left  him  to  subsist 
upon  charity.  They  have  now  left 
Uasunpoor,  and  the  age  of  the  boy 
when  carried  off  cannot  be  ascertained; 
but  he  was  to  all  appearance  about 
nine  or  ten  years  of  age  when  found, 
and  he  lived  about  three  years  after- 
wards. He  used  signs  when  he  wanted 
anything,  and  very  few  of  them  except 
when  hungry,  and  he  then  pointed  to 
his  mouth.  When  his  food  was  placed 
at  some  distance  from  him,  he  would 
run  to  it  on  all  fours  like  any  four- 
footed  animal ;  but  at  other  times  he 
would  walk  upright  occasionally.  He 
shunned  human  beings  of  all  kinds, 
and  would  never  willingly  remain  near 
one.  To  cold,  heat,  and  rain,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  indifferent;  and  he 
seemed  to  care  for  nothing  but  eating. 
He  was  very  quiet,  and  required  no 
kind  of  restraint  after  being  brought 
to  Captain  Nicholetts.  He  nad  lived 
with  Captain  Nicholetts'  servants 
about  two  years,  and  was  never  heard 
to  speak  tul  within  a  few  minutes  of 
his  death,  when  he  put  his  hands  to 
his  head,  and  said  *it  ached,'  and 
asked  for  water :  he  drank  it,  and 
died. 

At  ChupriL  twenty  miles  east  from 
Sultanpoor,  lived  a  cultivator  with 
his  wife  and  son,  who  was  then  three 
years  of  age.  In  March  1643,  the 
man  went  to  cut  his  crop  of  wheat 
and  pulse,  and  the  woman  took  her 
basket  and  went  with  him  to  glean, 
leading  her  son  by  the  arm.  The  boy 
had  lately  recovered  from  a  severe 
scald  on  the  left  knee,  which  he  ^t 
in  the  cold  weather,  from  tumbhng 
into  the  fire,  at  which  he  had  been 
warming  himself  while  his  parents 
were  at  work.  As  the  father  was 
reaping,  and  the  mother  gleaning,  the 
boy  sat  upon  the  grass.  A  wolf 
rushed  upon  him  suddenly  from  be- 
hind a  bush,  caught  him  up  by  the 


loins,  and  made  off  with  him  tofwaids 
the  ravines.  The  father  was  at  a 
distance  at  the  time,  but  the  mother 
followed,  screaming  as  loud  as  she 
could  for  assistance.  The  people  of 
the  village  ran  to  her  aid,  bat  they 
soon  lost  sight  of  the  wolf  and  hu 
prey. 

She  heard  nothing  more  of  her  boy 
for  six  years,  and  had  in  that  interval 
lost  her  husband  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  two  sipahees  came,  in  the  month 
of  February  1849,  from  the  town  of 
Singramow,  which  is  ten  miles  from 
Chupra^  on  the  bank  of  the  Ehohte 
rivuiet  While  they  sat  on  the  border 
of  the  jungle,  which  extended  down 
to  the  stream,  watehing  for  hogs, 
which  commonly  come  down  to  drink 
at  that  time  in  the  morning,  they  saw 
there  three  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy  come 
out  from  the  jungle,  and  go  down  to- 
gether to  the  stream  to  drink.  The 
sipahees  watched  them  till  Uieyhad 
drunk,  and  were  about  to  return,  when 
they  rushed  towards  them.  Ail  four 
ran  towards  a  den  in  the  ravines.  The 
sipahees  followed  as  fast  as  they  coald ; 
but  the  three  cubs  had  got  in  before 
the  sipahees  could  come  up  with  them, 
and  tne  boy  was  half  way  in  when  one 
of  the  sipahees  caught  him  bv  the  hind 
leg,  and  drew  him  oack.  He  seemed 
veiT  angrv  and  ferocious,  bit  at  them, 
and  seized  in  his  teeth  the  barrel  of 
one  of  their  guns,  which  they  put  for- 
ward to  keep  him  off,  and  snook  it 
They,  however,  secured  him,  brooght 
him  home,  and  kept  him  for  twenty 
days.  They  could  for  that  time  make 
him  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh,  aud 
they  fed  him  upon  hares  and  birda 
They  found  it  difficult  to  provide  him 
with  sufficient  food,  and  took  him  to 
the  bazaar  in  the  village  of  Koelee- 
poor  ;  and  there  let  him  go  to  be  fed 
by  the  charitable  people  of  the  place, 
till  he  might  be  recognised  and  claimed 
by  his  parents.  One  market-dav,  a 
man  from  the  village  of  Chupra  hap- 
pened to  see  him  m  the  baaar,  and 
on  his  return  mentioned  the  drcnm-  j 
stance  to  his  neighboius.  The  poor 
cultivator's  widow,  on  hearing  this, 
asked  him  to  describe  the  boy  more 
minutely,  when  she  found,  that  the 
boy  had  the  mark  of  a  scald  on  the 
left  knee,  and  three  marks  of  the  teeth 
of  an  animal  on  each  side  of  his  loin& 
The  widow  told  him,  that  her  hoy 
when  taken  off,  had  lately  recovered 
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from  a  scald  on  the  left  knee,  and  was 
seized  by  the  loins  when  the  wolf  took 
him  ofif,  and  that  the  boy  he  had  seen 
must  be  her  lost  child. 

She  went  off  forthwith  to  the  Koelee 
bazaar,  and,  in  addition  to  the  two 
marks  above  described,  discovered  a 
third  mark  on  his  thigh,  with  which 
her  child  was  bom.  Sne  took  him 
home  to  her  village,  where  he  was 
recognised  by  all  her  neighbours.  She 
kept  him  for  two  months,  and  all  the 
sX>orting  landholders  in  the  neighbour- 
hood sent  her  gp,me  for  him  to  feed 
upon.  He  continued  to  dip  his  face 
in  the  water  to  drink,  but  ne  sucked 
in  the  water,  and  did  not  lap  it  up 
like  a  dog  or  wolf.  His  body  con- 
tinued to  smell  offensively.  When 
the  mother  went  to  her  work,  the  boy 
always  ran  into  the  jungle,  and  she 
could  never  get  him  to  speak.  He 
followed  his  mother  for  what  he  could 
get  to  eat,  but  showed  no  particular 
affection  for  her ;  and  she  could  never 
bring  herself  to  feel  much  for  him  ; 
and  after  two  months,  finding  him  of 
no  use  to  her,  and  despairing  of  even 
making  anything  of  him,  she  left  him 
to  the  common  charity  of  the  village. 
He  soon  after  learnt  to  eat  bread 
when  it  was  given  him.  and  ate  what- 
ever else  he  could  get  during  the  day, 
but  always  went  off  to  the  jungle  at 
night  He  used  to  mutter  sometning, 
but  could  never  be  got  to  articulate 
any  word  distinctly.  The  front  of  his 
knees  and  elbows  had  become  hard- 
ened from  coing  on  all  fours  with  the 
wolves.  If  any  clothes  are  put  on 
bim,  he  takes  them  off,  and  com- 
monly tears  them  to  pieces  in  doing 
80.  He  still  prefers  raw  flesh  to 
cooked,  and  feeds  on  carrion  whenever 
he  can  get  it  The  boys  of  the  village 
are  in  the  habit  of  amusing  themselves 
by  catchins  frogs  and  throwing  them 
to  him,  ana  he  catches  and  eats  them. 
When  a  bullock  dies,  and  the  skin  is 
removed,  he  goes  and  eats  it  like  a 
village  dog.  The  boy  is  still  in  the 
village,  and  this  is  the  description 
given  of  him  by  the  mother  herself, 
who  still  lives  at  Chupra.*    She  has 

•  In  Nofember  1850,  Captain  Nicholetts, 
on  leaving  the  cantonmenta  of  Sultanpoor, 
where  he  commanded,  ordered  this  boy  to  be 
lent  in  to  me  with  his  mother,  but  be  got 
alarmed  on  the  way,  and  ran  to  a  jungle. 
He  will  no  doubt  find  his  way  back  soon  if 
he  lives. 


never  experienced  any  retiun  of  affec- 
tion for  nim,  nor  has  he  shown  any 
such  feeling  for  her.  Her  story  is 
confirmed  bv  all  her  neighbours,  and 
by  the  head  landholders,  cultivators, 
and  shopkeepers  of  the  village. 

The  Rajah  of  Hasimpoor  Bundooa 
mentions,  as  a  fact  within  his  own 
knowledge,  besides  the  others,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  vouches,  that,  in 
in  the  year  1843,  a  lad  came  to  the 
town  of  Hasunpoor,  who  had  evi- 
dently been  brought  up  by  wolves. 
He  seemed  to  be  twelve  years  of  ace 
when  he  saw  him — was  verv  dark, 
and  ate  flesh,  whether  cooked  or  un- 
cooked. He  had  short  hair  all  over 
his  body  when  he  first  came,  but  hav- 
ing, for  a  time,  as  the  Rigah  states, 
eaten  salt  with  his  food,  like  other 
human  beings,  the  hair  by  degrees 
disappeared.  He  could  walk,  like 
other  men,  on  his  legs,  but  could 
never  be  taught  to  speak  He  would 
utter  sounds  like  wild  animals,  and 
could  be  made  to  understand  signs 
very  well.  He  used  to  sit  at  a  bun- 
neea's  shop  in  the  bazaar,  but  was  at 
last  recognised  by  his  parents,  and 
taken  off.  What  became  of  him  after- 
wards he  knows  not.  The  Rajah*s 
statement  regarding  this  lad  is  con- 
firmed by  all  the  people  of  the  town, 
but  none  of  them  Imow  what  after- 
wards became  of  him. 

About  the  }'ear  1843,  a  shepherd  of 
the  village  of  Ghutkoree,  twelve  miles 
west  from  the  cantonments  of  Sultan- 
poor, saw  a  boy  trotting  along  upon 
all  fours,  by  the  side  of  a  wolf,  one 
morning,  as  he  was  out  with  his  flock. 
With  great  difficulty  he  caught  the 
boy,  who  ran  very  fast,  and  brought 
him  homa  He  fed  him  for  some 
time,  and  tried  to  make  him  speak, 
and  associate  with  men  or  boys,  but 
he  failed.  He  continued  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  men,  but  was  brought 
to  Colonel  Gray,  who  commanded  the 
first  Oude  Local  Infantry,  at  Sultan- 
poor. He  and  Mrs.  Gray,  and  all  the 
officers  in  cantonments,  saw  him  often, 
and  kept  him  for  several  days.  But 
he  soon  after  ran  off  into  the  junrie, 
while  the  shepherd  was  asleep.  The 
shepherd,  afterwards,  went  to  reside 
in  another  village,  and  I  could  not 
ascertain  whether  he  recovered  the 
boy  or  not. 

Zoolfiikar  Khan,  a  respectable  land- 
holder of  Bankepoor,  in  the  estate  of 
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Hasunpoor,  ten  mUes  east  from  the 
Sultanpoor  cantonments,  mentions, 
that  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  a 
trooper  came  to  the  town,  with  a  lad 
of  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  whom 
he  had  rescued  from  wolves  among  the 
ravines  on  the  road ;  that  he  knew  not 
what  to  do  with  him,  and  left  him  to 
the  common  charitjr  of  the  villa^ ; 
that  he  ate  everythmg  offered  to  him, 
including  bread,  but  Defore  taking  it 
he  carefully  smelt  at  it,  and  always 
preferred  undressed  meat  to  every- 
thing else;  that  he  walked  on  his  legs 
like  other  people  when  he  saw  him, 
though  there  were  evident  signs  on 
his  faiees  and  elbows  of  his  having 
gone,  very  long,  on  all  fours;  and 
when  asked  to  run  on  all  fours,  he 
used  to  do  so,  and  went  so  fast  that 
no  one  could  overtake  him  ;  how  long 
he  had  been  with  the  trooper,  or  how 
long  it  took  him  to  learn  to  walk  on 
his l^s,  he  knows  not.  He  could  not 
talk,  or  utter  any  very  articulate 
sounds.  He  understood  signs,  and 
heard  exceedingly  well,  and  would 
assist  the  cultivators  in  turning  tres- 
passing cattle  out  of  their  fields,  when 
told  by  signs  to  do  so.  Boodhoo,  a 
Brahmin  (niltivator  of  the  village,  took 
care  of  him,  and  he  remained  with 
him  for  three  months,  when  he  was 
claimed  and  taken  off  by  his  father,  a 
shepherd,  who  said  that  the  boy  was 
six  years  old  when  the  wolf  toot  him 
off  at  night  some  four  years  before ; 
he  did  not  like  to  leave  Boodhoo,  the 
Brahmin,  and  the  father  was  obliged  to 
drag  him  away.  What  became  of  him 
afterwards  he  never  heard.  The  lad 
had  no  hair  upon  his  body,  nor  had  he 
any  dislike  to  wear  clothes,  while  he 
«aw  him.  This  statement  was  con- 
firmed by  the  people  of  the  village. 

About  seven  years  ago,  a  trooper 
belonging  to  the  king,  and  in  attend- 
ance on  Kajah  Hurdut  Sing  of  Bondee, 
alias  Bumnotee,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tiie  Ghagra  river,  in  the  Bahraetch 
district,  was  passinj^  near  a  small 
stream  which  flows  into  that  river, 
when  he  saw  two  wolf  cubs  and  a  boy 
drinking  in  the  stream.  He  had  a 
man  with  him  on  foot,  aud  they  man- 
aged to  seize  the  boy,  who  appeared  to 
be  about  ten  years  of  age.  He  took 
him  up  on  the  pummel  of  his  saddle, 
but  he  was  so  wild  and  fierce,  that  he 
tore  the  trooper's  clothes,  and  bit  him 
severely  in  several  places,  though  he 


had  tied  his  hands  together.  He 
broueht  him  to  Bondee,  where  the 
Raja£  had  him  tied  u^  in  his  artilleiy 
gun-shed,  and  gave  mm  raw  flesh  to 
eat;  but  he  several  times  cut  his 
ropes  and  ran  off;  and  after  three 
months  the  Rajah  got  tired  of  him, 
and  let  him  go.  He  was  then  taken 
by  a  Cashmeeree  mimic,  or  comedian 

Sbhand),  who  fed  and  took  care  of  him 
or  six  months ;  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  he  also  got  tired  of  him  (for  his 
habits  were  filthy),  and  let  him  go  to 
wander  about  the  Bondee  bazaar.  He 
one  day  ran  off  with  a  joint  of  meat 
from  a  butcher's  shop,  and  soon  after 
upset  some  things  in  the  shop  of  a 
hunneeah^  who  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
him.  The  arrow  penetrated  the  boy's 
thigh.  At  this  time  SanaoUah,  a 
Cashmere  merchant  of  Lucknow,  was 
at  BondeC;  selling  some  shawl  goods 
to  the  Ri^ah,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
brother's  marriage.  He  had  many 
servants  with  him,  and  among  them, 
Janoo,  a  khidmutgar  lad,  and  an  old 
sipahee,  named  Ramzan  Khan.  Janoo 
took  compassion  upon  the  poor  boy, 
extracted  the  arrow  from  his  thigh, 
had  his  wound  dressed,  and  prepared 
a  bed  for  him  under  the  mango-tree, 
where  he  himself  lodged,  but  kept 
him  tied  to  a  tent-pin.  He  would  at 
that  time  eat  nothing  but  raw  flesh. 
To  wean  him  from  this,  Janoo,  with 
the  consent  of  his  master,  gave  him 
rice  and  pulse  to  eat.  He  rejected 
them  for  several  days,  and  ate  nothing; 
but  Janoo  persevered,  and  by  degrees 
made  him  eat  the  balls  which  he  pre- 
pared for  him  :  he  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  in  bringing  him  to  do 
this.  The  odour  from  his  body  was 
very  offensive,  and  Janoo  had  him 
rubbed  with  mustard-seed  soaked  in 
water,  after  the  oil  had  been  teken 
from  it  0:hulUe\  in  the  hope  of  re- 
moving this  smell  He  continued  this 
for  some  months,  and  fed  him  upon 
rice,  pulse,  and  flour  bread,  but  the 
odour  did  not  leave  him.  He  had 
hardened  marks  upon  his  knees  and 
elbows,  from  having  gone  on  all  fours. 
In  about  six  weeks  after  he  had  been 
tied  up  imder  the  tree,  with  a  good 
deal  of  beating,  and  rubbing  of  his 
joints  with  oil,  ne  was  made  to  stand 
and  walk  upon  his  legs  like  other  hu- 
man beings.  He  was  never  heard  to 
utter  more  than  one  articulate  sound, 
and  that  was  'Aboodeea,'  the  name 
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of  the  little  daughter  of  the  Cashmeer 
mimic,  who  haa  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  for  whom  he  had  shown 
some  kind  of  attachment  In  about 
four  months  he  be^  to  imderstand 
and  obey  signs.  He  was  by  them 
made  to  prepare  the  hookah,  put 
lighted  charcoal  upon  the  tobacco, 
and  bring  it  to  Janoo,  or  present  it  to 
whomsoever  he  ])ointed  out 

One  night,  while  the  boy  was  lying 
under  the  tree,  near  Janoo,  Janoo  saw 
two  wolves  come  im  stealthily,  and 
smell  at  the  boy.  Tnty  then  touched 
him,  and  he  got  up,  and,  instead  of 
being  frightened,  the  boy  put  his  hands 
upon  their  heads,  and  they  began  to 
play  with  Irnn.  They  capered  around 
nim,  and  he  threw  straw  and  leaves 
at  them.  Janoo  tried  to  drive  them 
o%  but  he  could  not,  and  became 
much  alarmed  ;  and  he  called  out  to 
the  sentry  over  the  guns,  Meer  Akbur 
Allee,  and  told  him  that  the  wolves 
were  going  to  eat  the  boy.  He  re- 
plied, Come  away  and  leave  him,  or 
they  will  eat  you  also ;'  but  when  he 
saw  them  be^  to  play  together,  his 
fears  subsided,  and  he  kept  quiet 
Gainine  confidence  by  degrees,  he 
drove  them  away  ;  but,  after  goine  a 
little  distance,  they  returned,  and  De- 
can  to  play  again  with  the  ooy.  At 
\2At  he  succeeded  in  driving  them  off 
altogether.  The  night  after,  three 
wolves  came,  and  the  boy  and  they 
played  together.  A  few  nights  after, 
four  wolves  came,  but  at  no  time  did 
more  than  four  come.  They  came 
four  or  five  times,  and  Janoo  had  no 
longer  any  fear  of  them  ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  first  two  that  came 
must  have  been  the  two  cubs  with 
which  the  boy  was  first  found,  and 
that  they  were  prevented  from  seizing 
him  by  recognising  the  smelL  They 
licked  his  face  with  their  tongues  as 
he  put  his  hands  on  their  hea£i. 

Soon  aften  hia  master,  Sanaollak 
returned  to  Lucknow,  and  threatened 
Janoo  to  turn  him  out  of  his  service 
unless  he  let  go  the  bojr.  He  per- 
sisted in  taking  the  boywith  him,  and 
his  master  relented.  He  had  a  string 
tied  to  his  arm,  and  led  him  along  by 
it,  and  put  a  bundle  of  clothes  on  his 
head.  As  they  passed  a  jungle,  the 
boy  would  throw  down  the  Dundle, 
and  try  to  run  into  the  jungle,  but  on 
being  oeaten,  he  would  put  up  his 
hands  in  supplication,  take  up  the 


bundle,  and  go  on :  but  he  seemed 
soon  to  forget  the  beating,  and  did 
the  same  thmg  at  almost  every  jungle 
they  came  through.  By  degrees  he 
became  quite  docile.  Janoo  was  one 
day,  about  three  months  after  their 
return  to  Lucknow,  sent  away  by  his 
master  for  a  day  or  two  on  some 
business,  and  before  his  return,  the 
boy  had  ran  off,  and  he  could  never 
find  him  again.  About  two  months 
after  the  my  had  gone,  a  woman,  of 
the  weaver  caste,  came  with  a  letter 
from  a  relation  of  the  Rajah,  Hurdut 
Sin^  to  Sanaollah,  stating  that  she 
resided  in  the  village  of  Chureyrak- 
otra,  on  his  estate,  and  had  had  her 
son,  then  about  four  years  of  age, 
taken  from  her,  about  five  or  six 
years  before,  by  a  wolf;  and,  from 
the  description  which  she  gave  of 
him,  he,  the  R^'ah's  relation,  thought 
he  must  be  the  boy  whom  his  servant, 
Janoo.  took  away  with  him.  She  said 
that  ner  boy  had  two  marks  upon 
him,  one  on  the  chest  of  a  bolL  and 
one  of  something  else  on  the  forehead ; 
and  as  these  marks  corresponded  pre- 
cisely with  those  found  upon  the  Doy, 
neither  she  nor  they  had  any  doubt 
that  he  was  her  lost  son.  She  re- 
mained for  four  months  with  the  mer- 
chant Sanaollah,  and  Janoo,  his  kid- 
mutghar,  at  Lucknow ;  but  the  boy 
could  not  be  found,  and  she  returned 
home,  praying  that  information  might 
be  sent  to  her  should  he  be  discovered. 
Sanaollah,  Janoo,  and  Ramzan  Khan, 
are  still  at  Lucknow,  and  before  me 
have  all  three  declared  all  the  circum- 
stances here  stated  to  be  strictly  true. 
The  boy  was  altogether  about  five 
months  with  Sanaollah  and  his  ser- 
vants, from  the  time  they  got  him ; 
and  he  had  been  taken  al^ut  four 
months  and  a  half  before.  The  wolf 
must  have  had  several  litters  of  whelps 
during  the  six  or  seven  years  that  the 
boy  was  with  her.  Janoo  further  adds, 
that  he,  after  a  month  or  two,  ventured 
to  try  a  waist-band  upon  the  boy,  but 
he  often  tore  it  off  in  distress  or  anger. 
After  he  had  become  reconciled  to 
this,  in  about  two  months,  he  ven- 
tured to  put  on  upon  him  a  vest  and 
a  pair  of  trousers.  He  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  him  keep  them 
on,  with  threats  and  occasional  beat- 
ings. He  would  disencumber  himself 
of  them  whenever  left  alone,  but  put 
them  on  again  in  alarm  when  dis- 
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covered  ;  and  to  the  last  often  iivjured 
or  destroyed  them  by  rubbing  them 
against  trees  or  posts,  like  a  beast, 
when  any  part  of  his  body  itched. 
This  habit  he  could  never  break 
him  of. 

Rigah  Hurdut  Sewae,  who  is  now 
in  Lucknow  on  business,  tells  me  (28th 
January  1851)  that  the  sowar  brought 
the  boy  to  Bondee,  and  there  kept 
him  for  a  short  time,  as  long  as  ne 
remained  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  went  off, 
the  boy  came  to  him,  and  he  kept  him 
for  three  months ;  that  he  appeared 
to  him  to  be  twelve  years  of  age  ;  that 
he  ate  raw  meat  as  long  as  he  remained 
with  him,  with  evident  pleasure,  when- 
ever it  was  offered  to  him,  but  would 
not  touch  the  bread  and  other  dressed 
food  put  before  him  ;  that  he  went  on 
all  fours,  but  would  stand  and  go. 
awkwardly  on  two  legs  when  threat- 
ened or  made  to  do  so  ;  that  he 
seemed  to  understand  signs,  but  could 
not  understand  or  utter  a  word  ;  that 
he  seldom  attempted  to  bite  any  one, 
nor  did  he  tear  the  clothes  that  he 
put  upon  him ;  that  Sanaollah,  the 
Oashmeeree  merchant,  used  at  that 
time  to  come  to  him  often  with  shawls 
for  sale,  and  must  have  taken  the  boy 
away  with  him,  but  he  does  not  recol- 
lect having  given  the  boy  to  him.  He 
says  that  he  never  himself  sent  any 
letter  to  Sanaollah  with  the  mother 
of  the  boy,  but  his  brother  or  some 
other  relation  of  his  may  have  written 
one  for  her. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  I  can  discover 
no  well-established  instance  of  a  man 
who  had  been  nurtured  in  a  wolfs 
den  having  been  found.  There  is,  at 
Lucknow,  an  old  man  who  was  foimd 
in  the  Oude  Tarae,  when  a  lad,  by  the 
hut  of  an  old  hermit  who  had  died. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
from  wolves  by  this  old  hermit.  The 
trooper  who  found  him  brought  him 
to  the  King  some  forty  years  ago,  and 
he  has  been  ever  since  supported  bv 
the  king  comfortably.  He  is  still 
called  the  *wild  man  of  the  woods.' 
He  was  one  day  sent  to  me  at  my  re- 
quest, and  I  talked  with  him.  His 
features  indicate  him  to  be  of  the 
Tharoo  tribe,  who  are  found  onl)r  in 
that  forest.  He  is  very  inoffensive, 
but  speaks  little,  and  that  little  im- 


perfectly ;  and  he  is  still  impatient  of 
mtercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  par- 
ticularly with  such  as  are  disposed  to 
tease  him  with  questions.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  recollection 
of  having  been  with  wolves.  He  said 
*  the  wolf  died  long  before  the  her- 
mit ;*  but  he  seemed  to  recollect  noth- 
ing more,  and  there  is  no  mark  on  his 
knees  or  elbows  to  indicate  that  he 
ever  went  on  all  fours.  That  he  was 
found  as  a  wild  boy  in  the  forest, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  at  all  sure  that  he  ever  lived  with 
wolves.  From  what  I  have  seen  and 
heard,  I  should  doubt  whether  any 
boy  who  had  been  many  years  with 
wolves,  up  to  the  age  of  eight  or  ten. 
could  ever  attain  the  average  intellect 
of  man.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  been  spared  and  nurtured  by 
wolves  having  been  found ;  and,  as 
many  boys  have  been  recovered  from 
wolves  after  they  had  been  many  years 
with  them,  we  must  conclude,  that 
after  a  time  they  either  die  from  liv- 
ing exclusively  on  animal  food,  before 
they  attain  the  age  of  manhood,  or 
are  destroyed  by  the  wolves  them- 
selves, or  other  beasts  of  prey,  in  the 
jimgles,  from  whom  they  are  unable 
to  escape,  like  the  wolves  themselves, 
from  want  of  the  same  speed  The 
wolf  or  wolves,  by  whom  they  have 
been  spared  and  nurtured,  must  die 
or  be  destroyed  in  a  few  years,  and 
other  wolves  may  kill  and  eat  them. 
Tigers  generally  feed  for  two  or  three 
days  upon  the  bullock  they  kill,  and 
remain  all  the  time,  when  not  feeing, 
concealed  in  the  vicinity.  If  they 
found  such  a  boy  feeding  upon  their 
prey,  they  would  certainly  Idll  him, 
and  most  likely  eat  him.  If  such  a 
boy  passed  such  a  dead  body,  he  would 
certainly  feed  upon  it  Tigers  often 
spring  upon  and  kill  dogs  and  wolves 
thus  found  feeding  upon  their  prey. 
They  could  more  easily  kill  boys,  and 
would  certainly  be  more  disposed  to 
eat  them.  If  the  dead  body  of  such 
a  boy  were  found  anywhere  in  the 
jungles,  or  on  the  plains,  it  would  ex- 
cite little  interest,  where  dead  bodies 
are  so  often  found  exposed,  and  so 
soon  eaten  by  dogs,  jackals,  vultures, 
&a,  and  would  scarcely  ever  lead  to 
any  particular  inquiry. 
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THE   STORY  OF   AN   EXILE. 


BCEMOIB  OF  M.  ALEXANDBE  THOMA& 


Nam  superba  erat  indoles,  et  maxima  sui  fiducia,  et  vis  oatune  ferventissima.' 

Da  Pascali. 


More  than  a  twelvemonth  has  now 
elapsed  since  the  leading  papers  both 
of  France  and  England  recorded  more 
or  less  cursorily  the  imtimely  death 
of  M.  Alexandre  Thomas,  a  young 
Frenchman,  who,  after  achieving  a 
high  reputation  as  a  publicist  and 
periodical  writer  in  his  own  country, 
made  a  vigorous  and  all  but  success- 
ful effort  to  attain  an  equally  honour- 
able station  in  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. Of  the  passing  records  of  his 
life  to  be  met  with  in  the  English 
press,  that  of  the  Atlhenwuin^  May 
30,  1857,  though  evidently  supplied 
by  one  that  knew  and  loved  the  au- 
thor, scarcely  exceeds  the  limits  of  a 
brief  obituary  ;  while  the  almost  uni- 
vereal  regret  expressed  by  the  press  of 
France  was  necessarily  qualified  as 
well  as  curtailed,  from  fear  of  giving 
umbrage  to  that  authoritv  to  which 
the  author,  while  he  Uvea,  had  ever 
shown  himself  an  inflexible  opponent. 
In  the  Journal  des  DehaU  (May  18, 
1857),  Saint-Marc  Gu-ardin,  while  he 
cautiously  avoids  any  political  allu- 
sion, gives  noble  utterance  to  his  per- 
sonal feelmgs  of  regret  for  the  fnend 
and  distinguished  publicist :—  *  As  to 
the  friends  of  M.  Thomas,  who.  in  his 
case,*  says  the  eloquent  teacher  of 
youth,  *  loved  the  man  even  more 
than  they  did  the  writer,  they  will 
faithfully  cherish  his  memory  in  their 
hearts,  as  that  of  a  man  who  courted, 
as  much  as  others  shunned,  the  frowns 
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of  fortune,  who  more  than  another 
felt  and  inspired  friendship  in  spite  of 
time  and  aosence,  and  wno,  in  short, 
applying  his  rigorism  to  none  but 
himself,  could  love  those  whom  he 
knew  more  indulgent  to  themselves 
and  others.'  Such  a  summary  as  thi^i 
from  one  so  conversant  in  character, 
denotes  a  compound  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  land  where  imiformity  in 
instruction  as  well  as  the  general  sys- 
tem of  government,  alike  combine  in 
erasinff  even  the  strongest  lines  of 
individuality.  M.  Thomas  is  not  mere- 
ly interesting  to  an  Englishman,  as 
forming  a  remarkable  exception  to 
what  are  generally  conceivea  to  be 
the  ruling  features  of  his  countrymen  ; 
he  is  interesting  as  holding  in  high 
esteem  our  character  and  institutions, 
and  more  interesting  still  as  having 
strained  every  nerve  to  become  a 
British  subject,  an  effort  which  even- 
tually cost  him  his  life.  Various 
causes  having  combined,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  sequel,  to  prevent  justice 
being  done  to  such  a  character  in  the 
columns  of  his  native  press,  it  be- 
comes a  paramount  duty  on  the  part 
of  our  English  organs  of  publicity  to 
give  life  and  circulation  to  every  par- 
ticular which  can  illustrate  the  in- 
stincts and  genius  of  a  man  who 
cherished  independence  as  a  personal 
blessing,  and  who  devoted  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  to  its  defence  as  well 
as  national  diffusion. 
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M.  Alexandre  Thomas,  who  could 
read  fluently  at  the  age  of  three, 
though  nobody  knew  how,  was  early 
intended  for  one  of  those  crowded 
schools  where  the  FVench  youth  nestle 
at  night  in  beds  as  thick-set  as  the 
^yes  of  a  cemetery,  and  where,  dur- 
ing the  day,  they  are  boxed  ofiT  into 
dull  ill-ventilated  wards  or  study- 
rooms,  each  under  its  Argus-eyed 
usher,  the  tedium  of  whose  presence 
is  regularly  relieved  by  a  four  hours' 
attendance  at  college,  or  failing  these, 
by  the  master  of  kmguages,  the  mas- 
ter of  history,  the  master  of  science, 
or  the  master  of  general  literature  ; 
and  this,  with  slight  interruption,  from 
mom  to  eve.  In  a  densely  peopled 
academy,  every  way  similar  to  this, 
the  youth  received  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion, for  which  he  was,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  as  much  indebted  to  his 
powers  of  resistance  as  to  his  powers 
of  acquisition.  The  feelings  of  ten- 
derness and  affection  he  created  in 
the  bosom  of  his  masters  he  repaid  by 
more  than  the  wonted  number  of 
academic  and  Sorbonne  distinctions, 
fairly  cancelling  the  debt  of  gratitude 
by  a  brain  fever,  which  well-nigh 
swept  him  from  the  scene  of  his  vic- 
tories. Yet,  stimulated  as  he  certainly 
was,  no  prize,  even  by  the  youth's 
own  confession,  ever  gave  him  half  so 
much  satisfaction  as  he  would  have 
experienced  mortification,  had  he  failed 
in  obtaining  it  In  1837^  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  took  his  first  uni- 
versity decree  of  htchdier^lettres ; 
his  seconc^  licencie-^-leUres,  in  1838. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  he  was  suc- 
cessivelv  deputy-professor  of  history 
at  Bourbon  Coflege,  and  deputy-pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  at  Charlemagne,  the 
scene  of  his  own  boy  labours,  and 
where  he  taught  with  success  and 
authority  pupils  even  older  than  him- 
self. A  snorter  cut  to  fortune  was 
now  pointed  out  by  his  paternal 
schoolmaster,  and  the  reluctant  youth 
transferred  as  tutor  to  the  almost 
regal  mansion  of  one  of  the  first  bank- 
ing names  in  Europe.  But  neither 
the  contemplation  of  opulence,  the 
satisfaction  of  rearing  embryo-bank- 
ers, nor  the  certain  prospect  of  a  com- 
petency for  life,  could  smother  the 
young  man*s  yearnings  after  studious 
and  solitary  independence.  In  a  few 
months  he  abandoned  these  El  Dorado 


regions  for  the  pover^-stricken  and 
dingy  waUs  of  the  Sorbonne,  altered 
into  a  successful  competition  for  the 
rank  of  agrege  or  graduated  deputy- 

Erofessor  of  history,  in  which  capacity 
e  was  appointed  to  the  college  of 
D^'on,  where  he  remained  till  1843. 
In  1844,  he  took  his  doctor's  degree, 
on  which  occasion  he  produced  the 
usual  double  thesis  in  Latin  and 
French.  In  the  former  of  these  he 
treated  the  much-vexed  (question  of 
the  renowned  Pascal  s  scepticisuL  The 
very  choice  of  such  a  subject  indi- 
cated a  decided  fondness  for  psycho- 
logical questions,  while  the  vigour 
with  which  he  entered  the  lists,  break- 
ing a  lance  not  only  with  the  literaiv 
leaders  of  the  time,  but  even  with 
the  first  French  philosopher  of  the 
day,  one  of  his  quorum  of  judges, 
announced  more  than  mere  aptitude 
for  such  delicate  discussions.  He 
boldly  denies  Pascal  ever  to  have 
been  a  sceptic  at  all  in  the  mo- 
dem sense  of  the  word  j  and  utterly 
scouts  the  hackneyed  idea  that  the 
mighty  antagonist  of  the  Jesuits  had 
got  involved  in  his  own  toils,  or  ulti- 
mately hurt  himself  with  the  veiy 
weapon  which  he  had  poised  against 
scepticism.  No,  the  scepticism  of 
Pascal  had  nothing  in  common  with 
that  of  predecessors  in  the  dangerous 
walk.  It  was  merely  argumentative, 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  depressing 
reason  and  exalting  faith.  His  book 
of  Thoughts  is  an  evidence  of  un- 
shaken mith,  the  framework  of  a 
mighty  thougn  unfinished  edifice.  His 
melancholy  nad  nothing  to  do  wiUi 
scepticisHL  It  sprung  from  his  reli- 
gious belief,  no  house  of  refuge  to 
him,  but  an  ever- welling  source  of  the 
bitterest  anguish.  Pass's  haugh^ 
genius,  more  Jansenian  than  sceptical, 
thought  it  could  never  suflSciently  bow 
his  will  and  reason  to  Crod  Incensed 
against  reason,  not  because  it  denied 
or  doubted  the  existence  of  God,  but 
because  it  too  proudly  presumed  to 
approach  the  Godhead  unassisted  by 
the  simplicity  of  mystical  affection, 
Pascal  wandered  into  the  paths  of 
Janseniu^  was  strack  with  the  wild- 
ness  of  tne  scene  through  which  he 
passed,  and  saw  on  every  side  gulfs 
yawning  around  hint  *Such,'ob85rve8 
the  ingenious  thesist,  as  unwiUinff  to 
yield  free-will  to  a  system  of  theology 
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as  liberty  to  a  system  of  theocracy ; 
'  sudi  is  the  pumshment  not  only  of 
Pascal,  bat  of  the  whole  Port-Royal  ; 
the  chastisement  reserved  for  all  those 
who,  the  better  to  honom*  the  Divinity, 
attempt  to  despoil  man  of  his  liberty. 
Iliese  rapid  and  thinking  premises  are 
supported  throughout  and  wound  up 
with  reflections  at  once  psychologi- 
cally and  historically  correct.  *  In 
Pascal,'  says  our  original  thinker, 
*  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can 
liken  him  to  the  characters  drawn  by 
our  more  recent  poets ;  nor  even  the 
slightest  pretence  for  ranking  him 
with  a  society  as  really  as  it  is  coarse- 
ly sceptical  If  these  characters  have 
any  one  thing  more  remarkable  than 
another,  it  is  that  Titanic  pride  with 
which,  after  using  and  abusing  their 
free-will,  and  now  destitute  of  all 
self-government,  no  longer  able  to 
Mpiare  tiieir  natural  powers  of  action 
with  their  desires,  tney  lower  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  into  the  depths  of 
belL  Seeing  their  stormy  existence 
checked  and  necessarily  confined  with- 
in the  nwrrow  measure  of  human 
stren^h,  they  abandon  themselves  to 
despair.  The  soul  of  PasooL  because 
he  could  not  frame  unto  himself  a 
mode  of  life  sufficiently  humble,  suffi- 
ciently calm,  and  because  he  always 
seemed  too  much  taken  up  with  out- 
ward things,  was  sick  even  unto 
death.  What  then  is  there  in  com- 
mon between  such  mjrstic  melancholy 
and  a  scepticism  so  wild  and  daring  1 
And  who  but  at  once  distinguishes 
between  the  blind  impulse  of  a  heart 
in  the  service  of  God,  and  the  blind 
and  desperate  impulse  of  human  liber- 
ty f  Having  anninilated  all  semblance 
between  the  melancholy  genius  of  Pas- 
cal and  the  fiercer  creations  of  a 
Barron  and  his  imitators,  our  author 
evinces  equal  skill  and  clearness  in 
the  proofe  which  he  adduces  that 
Pascal's  scepticism  was  merely  a  form 
of  aigumenty  and,  bating  the  priority 
of  Descartes,  a  process  exclusively  his 
own.  '  Modem  melancholy,'  says  our 
author:  *  has  invented  a  solution  of 
the  dmculty  whidi  nothing  but  itself 
could  have  originated.  As  we  cannot 
now  be  sceptics  without  some  vague 
and  mighty  melancholy,  as  doubt,  far 
^m  bSng  a  pillow  on  which  we  can 
lean  our  fistless  heads,  is  absolutely 
secret  torture,  we  have  framed  Ptocal 


like  ourselves,  doubting  the  truth, 
and,  like  ourselves,  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly. Our  melancholy,  however, 
exhibits  something  altogether  novel, 
proceeding  from  quite  a  different 
source,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with 
the  old  sceptics,  who  were  by  no 
means  conscious  of  their  misery.  Be- 
sides, few  in  those  days  were  tossed 
or  perplexed  by  religious  doubts.  The 
power  of  relidous  disciplinCj  and  the 
authority  of  Christian  traditions,  were 
such  that  no  serious  mind  ever  dreamt 
of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  If  any  were 
sceptical,  tney  were  so  simply  as  in- 
dividuals, ana  forming  neither  school 
nor  doctrine.  Poets,  soldiers,  rakes, 
might  be  found  challenging  the  truth 
of  their  hereditary  faith,  and  lightly 
scoffing  at  its  tenets,  in  short  pro- 
fessing themselves  sceptics.  Buttnese 
deserve  no  such  appellation,  as  in- 
ferring^ in  their  case  no  claims  what- 
ever to  anything  philosophical  Others, 
again,  turned  out  sceptics  in  a  differ- 
ent as  well  as  more  straightforward 
fashion,  though  not  a  whit  more  in 
consonance  with  reason.  Lured  by 
the  love  of  letters,  they  plied  the 
study  of  the  ancients,  and  after  per- 
using all,  not  so  much  for  their  men- 
tal instruction  as  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  restless  curiosity  after  books, 
maintained  that  nothing  could  be 
affirmed  as  certain, — thus  drilling 
their  minds  to  as  much  purpose  as 
teeth  grinding  against  teeth.  The 
barren  joy  of  multifarious  knowledge 
concealed  the  inanity  of  such  science ; 
and,  so  long  as  its  professors  were 
keenly  bent  on  investigating  the  re- 
mains of  Greek  and  llatin  learning, 
assumed  I  know  not  what  of  playful 
and  ingenious.  Among  these,  Mon- 
taigne of  old  held  a  well-deserved 
station  j  though  what  he  drew  from 
the  ancients  he  so  adorned  by  a  dress 
of  his  own,  and  with  such  power  and 
copiousness  of  fancy,  that  what  he 
imitated  you  would  say  he  invented. 
But  even  Montaigne  g;ave  nothing 
new  in  the  way  of  sceptic  argument, 
or,  as  our  thesist  words  it,  nutlam  in 
humana  natura  veluti  rimam  sua 
rursns  ipse  vice  perspexit,  ywa  certi 
et  veri  consdeniia  ditaberetur  et  efflU' 
erety  opened  up,  that  is,  in  bis  turn 
no  particular  chink  or  cranny  in 
human  nature,  through  which  the 
consciousness  of  truth  or  certainty 
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could  either  glide  or  vanish.  What 
others  had  found  he  retouched  in  a 
manner  bo  wonderful  as  to  make  it 
hiB  own,  and  thus  be  regarded  as  the 
father  of  modem  scepticism  ;  whereas 
he  was  but  a  disciple  of  the  ancients, 
and  did  nothing,  m  short,  but  power- 
fully serve  the  then  reviving  love  and 
study  of  antiquity.  In  a  later  age, 
when  mere  erudition  was  not  held  in 
the  same  esteem.  Bacon  and  Descartes 
appealed  from  the  authority  of  the 
ancients  and  the  blind  power  of  tradi- 
tion to  the  free  conscience  of  each. 
Besides,  many  of  the  allurements 
which  attracted  attention  to  long  un- 
known works  had  ceased  to  exist 
Men  of  powerful  genius  challenged 
the  authority  of  ancient  learning,  and 
trusting  in  themselves,  or  at  least 
using  more  recent  masters  or  exam- 
ples, passed  on  to  something  new. 
None  out  a  few  belated  worshippers, 
rather  curious  of  learning  than  having 
authority,  studied  the  ancients.  But 
while  these  among  coevals  dogmatized 
and  would  confine  every  order  of  things 
to  some  one  absolute  system,  them- 
selves ever  professed  nothing  but  per- 
petual and  more  or  less  open  doubt ; 
attempting  no  entire  worlL  Mttering 
away  their  science  in  small  tracts  or 
books  touching  on  history,  philoso- 
phy, letters,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
neither  grappling  with  nor  judging 
any  of  these  as  a  whole.  At  the  same 
time,  everything  in  this  light  and 
mercurial  sort  ofexercitation  assumed 
an  appearance  of  scepticism ;  and  if 
in  this  universal  fluctuation  of  prin- 
ciples any  one  thing  stood  out  more 
conspicuouslv  than  another,  it  was 
principally  the  senses  and  their  exag- 
gerated influence.  Most  learned  men, 
too,  even  the  best,  were,  in  imitation 
of  the  French  sneerers,  facetious,  easy, 
witty,  biting,  and  plavful ;  but  of  that 
species  of  wit  and  playfulness  which 
generally  dies  out  through  sheer  excess 
of  affectation.  Such  were  Samuel 
Sorbi^re  and  his  coevals,  who  by  their 
celebration  of  pagan  virtues  and  the 
translation  of  tne  political  philosophy 
of  Hobbes,  revealed,  though  far  from 
openly,  the  lurking  scepticism  of  the 
times.  Of  these,  not  philosophers, 
but  scholars,  Bavle  was  the  last  sur- 
viving type  and  heir,  he  who  best  pre- 
served tne  costume  of  the  whole 
learned  tribe.    And  if  such  was  tiie 


sceptical  aspect  of  the  times,  by  what 
right,  exclaims  our  thesist,  is  sodi  a 
man  as  Pascal  to  be  ranked  among 
the  partisans  of  scepticism  ?  In  their 
choice  of  faith,  too,  there  is  an  equally 
striking  difference  between  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  careless  Montaigne  and 
that  of  the  melancholy  Pascal  Mon- 
taigne accepts  his  faith,  not  because  it 
overpowers  the  human  understanding, 
but  oecause  the  human  understanding 
has  no  means  of  overpowering  it  He 
preserves  the  creed  of  his  youth  to  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  change  :  all  new 
doctrines  which  are  raised  on  the  ruins 
of  a  former  foundation,  may  be  re- 
versed in  their  turn.  Why  therefore 
change]  Such  a  man  stands  in  the 
presence  of  his  God  as  he  would  in 
the  presence  of  his  prince.  He  obeys 
God  just  as  he  bears  the  yoke  of  his 
prince ;  nor  has  he  any  better  reason  for 
oeing  a  Christian  than  for  being  a  pa- 
gan. Rational  obedience,  sincere  love, 
or  real  knowledge  of  divinely  revealed 
thin|;s  are,  in  his  opinion,  of  desperate 
attainment,  ascents  so  steep  ana  lofty 
as  none  can  climb ;  for  which  reason 
religion  is  to  be  deemed  not  our  busi- 
ness but  that  of  others,  and  to  be  ac- 
cepted according  to  time  and  place. 
Not  so  Pascal,  who  receives  his  reli- 
gion not  because  nothing  better  can 
be  framed,  but  because  it  is  in  itself 
the  best  or  things.  He  declares  him- 
self a  Christian  not  from  the  traditicm 
of  popular  opinion,  but  from  a  self- 
chosen  doctrine,  strug'^ling  with  per- 
severance through  doubt  to  faith, 
using  the  art  of  the  sceptic  as  an  in- 
strument of  belief,  not  as  an  apology 
for  indifference ;  having  the  goal  of 
his  course  ever  in  his  eye,  even  amid 
the  devious  windings  of  the  path,  and 
ever  the  nearer  as  he  appears  the 
farther  to  wander  from  his  object' 

We  have  just  seen  the  maLly  pro- 
portions he  could  give  to  a  mere  scho- 
larly disputation  even  when  confined 
to  the  use  of  a  language  which  he 
wrote  from  imitation  rather  than  from 
the  rich  and  free  impulses  of  his  own 
genuine  nature.  We  shall  now  briefly 
see  in  the  French  part  of  his  thesis 
with  what  superlative  ease  he  could 
mould  the  passions  of  the  day— the 
ever-recurring  dispute  between  the 
partisans  of  the  historical  past  and 
the  admirers  of  the  historical  present— 
into  the  apparently  harmless  form  of 
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ft  Sorbonne  disquisition.  His  Pso- 
viNCB  SOUS  Louis  xrv.,  illustrative 
of  the  political  and  administrative 
situation  of  Burgundy  from  1661  to 
1715,  for  which^  by  the  bye,  he  was 
honoured  by  a  medal -extraordinaiy 
from  the  Institut,  is  every  way  origi- 
nal, and  drawn  from  manuscripts  and 
unpublished  documents  of  the  times. 
In  this  history  of  local  privilege  and 
local  prejudice  brought  in  contact  with 
royal  prgudice  and  royal  privileges, 
this  history  of  States-General,  com- 
munes, and  parliament,  with  their  de- 
crees, remonstrances,  rivalry,  recipro- 
cal enmity  and  hostility  to  the  kmg, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  king,  we  be- 
hold a  system  of  things  grafted  on 
accident  or  conquest,  giving  birth  to 
orders,  jurisdictions,  and  customs, 
whose  jarring  and  conflicting  claims 
were  subversive  of  every  idea  of  richt 
and  justice.  Into  this  inextricable 
mass  of  confusion  we  see  a  proud  and 
haughty  monarch  endeavouring  to  in- 
troduce—at one  time  for  his  own  high 
will  and  pleasure,  at  another  in  behalf 
of  the  public  weal — the  grand  and 
liberal  principle  of  political  unity,  yet 
unable  to  take  one  forward  step  in  the 
enterprise  without  crushing  the  very 
semblance  of  the  constitution  of  things 
from  which  he  has  derived  his  own 
rights  and  privileges,  his  own  royal 
cidstence.  We  see  him,  therefore,  in- 
solent and  domineering  as  he  is,  com- 
pelled to  tolerate  institutions  which 
he  cannot  possibly  love,  but  which  he 
cannot,  at  the  same  time,  with  any 
show  of  legality  sacrifice  to  his  hatred ; 
institutions  either  at  war  with  him  or 
themselves,  existing  in  a  sort  of  semi- 
servitude,  in  consequence  either  of  their 
revolts  or  discords ;  institutions  con- 
sequently far  too  untractable  to  admit 
of  transformation  without  a  revolu- 
tion; institutions  involving  general 
strife  and  reciprocal  abasement;  in- 
stitutions, in  short,  which,  far  from 
diaoouraging  the  attempts  of  despot- 
ism, suggested  and  deserved  to  suggest 
them.  This  abusive  state  of  things, 
no  French  king  from  Philippe  Auguste 
toIx)ui8  XL,  from  Louis  xiv.  to  Louis 
XVI.,  however  warmly  he  might  seem 
to  combat  it,  could  ever  seriously  think 
of  destroying ;  because  from  Philippe 
Auguste  down  to  Louis  xvi.,  every 
monarch  instinctively  felt  he  was 
himself  the   splendid  ofifispring   and 


crowning  abuse  of  the  system.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  was,  there- 
fore, reserved  for  a  time  when  public 
opinion  became  sufficiently  strong  and 
enlightened  te  establish  unitv  in  the 
eye  of  one  universal  law,  and  rear  it 
on  the  ruins  of  every  privilege  whether 
provincial,  personal,  or  royal  The 
whole  purport  of  the  work  is  directed 
against  those  who  believe  with  Droz, 
that  a  revolution  might  have  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  those  who,  like  Montlo- 
sier,  seriously  aver  that  French  modem 
institutions  are  but  a  bald  and  ineffi- 
cient copy  of  the  past ;  or  the  disciples 
of  De  Maistre,  who,  as  they  deny  that 
any  constitution  can  be  written  or  even 
conceived  d.  prioriy  are  logically  and 
fatally  led  to  take  shelter  under  the 
sombre  wing  of  theocracv.  Though 
dealing  thus  minutely  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  States-Oeneral,  commimes. 
or  municipal  powers  and  provincial 
parliaments,  our  author  is  at  once 
rapid,  clear,  and  instructive.  The 
local  intrigues  and  counter-intrigues 
are  unravelled  with  delightful  acute- 
ness.  Events  teo,  and  characters,  are 
searchingly  analysed,  and  truth  elicited 
in  a  vein  of  tne  most  unobtrusive 
humour,  which,  while  it  enhances  the 
originalitv  of  tne  performance,  rather 
adds  te,  than  detracts  from,  its  graphic 
reality.  Through  every  detail  of  the 
complicated  system  of  a  French  feudal 
province,  whether  social,  judicial,  mu* 
nicipal,  or  financial,  even  the  English 
reader  is  carried  unflaggingly  forward, 
borne  along  by  a  rush  of  irresistible 
argument  and  solid  deduction,  till, 
Frenchmanlike,  he  almost  hues  te  his 
bosom  abstraction  itself  as  nis  sole 
refuge  against  such  a  multifarious 
mass  of  concrete  absurdity.  And  yet 
te  one  imbued  with  English  preposses- 
sions, not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  the  work  is,  that  a  spirit  so  curiously 
alive  to  every  peculiarity  of  provincial 
life,  that  one  could  almost  fancy  he 
had  lived  and  moved  within  its  narrow 
circumscription,  tilting  at  one  time 
with  the  mtendante  of  the  king,  at 
another  with  the  members  of  the  par- 
liament and  municipality,  and  seeming 
to  relish  the  whole  as  such  an  exc^ui- 
sitely  grave  joke,  should,  while  evmc- 
ing  such  highly  practical  powers,  ex- 
hibit at  the  same  time  the  most  ardent 
and  impassioned  admiration  for  the 
sweeping  generalities  of  French  uiii- 
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Tersal  reform.  But  it  ever  is,  and  no 
doubt  ever  will  be,  a  moot  point  be- 
tween the  admirers  of  English  and 
French  polity,  whether  it  is  more  con- 
sonant with  the  nature  of  political 
justice  to  deal  with  the  individual  first, 
and  through  him  reach  and  redress  the 
wrongs  of  the  million,  or  deal  first 
with  the  million  and  therethrough 
satiB^  the  claims  of  the  injured  indi- 
vidual Both  systems  have  been  car- 
ried out  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  and 
both  unavoidaoly  have,  in  popular 
language,  much  to  answer  for ;  which 
only  proves  that  the  state  as  well  as 
the  body  may  be  prescribed  for  upon 
the  most  diwnetncally  opposite  prin- 
ciples, and  yet  contrive  to  outlive  the 
prescription.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
uninteresting  to  lay  before  the  readers 
of  Titan  an  abstract  of  the  senti- 
ments and  language  with  which  M. 
Thomas  defends,  in  the  conclusion  of 
his  work,  centralization  and  its  host 
of  abstractions.  To  the  objections  of 
our  anti-Oallican  Burke  who  saw  in  the 
centralized  and  combined  strength  of 
Paris  only  a  system  of  general  weak- 
ness, who  ridiculed  the  Frenchman's 
boast  of  adopting  a  geometrical  dispo- 
sition by  which  all  local  ideas  must 
die  out;  who  afiirmed  that  no  man 
ever  testified  either  pride,  partiality, 
or  genuine  affection  on  being  given  to 
understand  he  was  included  within 
any  one  square  measure  of  ground, 
M.  Thomas  warmly  replies  :—  Burke 

rke  of  France  as  a  foreigner,  misun- 
stood  that  most  essential  charac- 
teristic of  our  national  temper,  that 
powerful  spirit  of  abstraction  which 
makes  us  passionately  cling  to  pure 
ideas  as  others  do  to  things  of  mere 
sense.  With  us,  patriotism  stood  in 
no  need  of  that  physical  apprentice- 
ship to  which  Burke  would  nave  con- 
demned it :  it  was  the  ofispring  neither 
of  the  province  nor  the  conununee,  but 
existed  in  spite  of  the  province  and 
commune  after  long  and  slowly  germ- 
ing in  the  thoughts  of  scholars  and 
kings.  Its  philosophic  ori^  did  away 
with  the  blmd  impulse  of  its  instincts, 
and  divested  it  at  once  of  everything 
narrow  and  selfish.  Our  patriotism 
is  not  that  of  the  ancients,  nor  is  it 
that  of  mediseval  times.  It  lurks 
neither  behind  the  walls  of  a  town, 
nor  behind  a  range  of  provincial  cus- 
tom-houses: it  soars  far  above  the 


hackneyed  poefay  of  childish  recollec- 
tions, with  which  the  imagination  is 
rocked  and  the  understanding  nu*- 
rowed.    It  can  live  b^ond  the  pale 
of  accident,  the  pale  of  flood  and  field, 
which  constitute  what  are  called  home 
emotions.    It  is  not  the  ardent  wor- 
ship of  youth,  which  gives  a  form  to 
whatever  it  adores,  but  the  stem  at- 
tachment which  belongs  to  bearded 
maturity.    When  the  vula^  and  pro- 
vince had  horizons  of  their  own,  we 
loved  our  viDage  more  than  our  pro- 
vince, and  our  province  more  than 
France.    Now  the  entire  of  France 
opens  up  like  an  admirable  prospect 
from  the  meanest  of  her  hamlets ;  a 
prospect  exhibiting  to  the  view  a  com- 
munity of  thirl^  millions  of  men ;  a 
community  of  institutions,  manners, 
language,  glories,  dangers,  calamities 
—a  community  a  thousand  times  more 
powerfxd  than  that  proceeding  from 
mere  territory,  which,  after  all,  it  was 
powerful  enough  to  constitute.    Now 
such  a  prospect  expanding  in  time  and 
degree  with  centralization,  and  exist- 
ing only  with  and  through  centraliza- 
tion, modem  patriotism  is  the  most 
immediate  result  of  modem  centrali- 
zation, that  vast  and  powerful  unity 
conquered  by  the  revolution  of  eighty- 
nine.    The  consequence  is  worthy  of 
the  principle^  and  in  perfect  accord- 
ance therewith.     The  work  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  indeed  a  geo- 
metrical work.    In  this  respect  Burke 
was  correct ;  and  if  he  condenmed,  it 
was  not  because  he  misunderstood  it. 
I  expand  his  thought  which  is  my 
own.    The  geometncal  world  has  no 
existence  in  nature.    It  rises  at  once 
above  the  contingent  and  concrete. 
The  point,  the  line,  the  surface^  are 
but  the  imaginary  conceptions  or  the 
unshackled  thought  of  man,  who  thus 
neglects  the  real  m  pursuit  of  the  true. 
Under  the  apparent  irregularity  of 
body  he  discovers  the  crowning  regu- 
larity of  mind,  and  imposes  it  on  mat- 
ter which  seems  to  shrink  from  its 
touch.    The  best  proof  that  can  be 
given  of  the  free-will  of  man  is  the 
victorious  contest  he  wa^es  against 
nature  in  introducing  uni^  into  so- 
ciety.*   Fnthusiastic  as  this  train  of 
thought  may  appear,  the  author  is  by 
no  means  exclusive  or  insensible  to 
beauties  proceeding  from  the  contem- 
plation of  a  very  different  doctrine. 
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Naturally  enough,  howeyer,  he  com- 
pares and  judges.  'YeV  Ba^B  he, 
singularly  enough,  the  opposition  the 
revolution  experienced  irom  the  ex- 
piring strengtn  of  the  past,  the  war 
then  waged  and  stiU  waging  against 
it  in  the  name  of  the  primitive  laws 
of  brute  nature,  occasionally  strike  us 
as  heroic.  The  old  world,  though  van- 
quished, now  and  then  gives  birth  to 
some  grand  and  noble  figures  who  take 
their  stand  in  this  last  breach  with 
peculiar  splendour.  They  are  gazed 
at  and  admired,  and  man  v  there  are 
who,  like  Burke,  cannot  help  admiring 
them  and  everything  emanating  from 
them.  They  possess,  indeed,  I  know 
not  what  irresistible  beauty  to  minds 
too  tenderly  alive  to  the  power  and 
impressions  of  nature.  But  the  ideas 
of  the  future  have  also  their  beauty, 
a  geometrical  beauty,  as  it  were,  not 
a  Beauty  of  art,  a  beauty  too  ideal  to 
enrapture  us  so  long  as  we  are  still 
unreclaimed  from  the  strange  worship 
we  involuntarily  render  to  our  untu- 
tored instincts.  Such  arguments  as 
these  are  of  course  calculated  princi- 
pally for  aFrench  meridian,  and  savour 
too  little  of  flesh  and  blood  to  afiect 
an  English  mind,  which,  whatever  its 
admiration  maybe  for  a  time-honoured 
precedent,  or  a  fiction  royal  or  parlia- 
mentary, has  little  or  no  leaning  to 
logical  abstractiona  They  are  given, 
however^  with  a  view  to  familiarize 
the  British  reader  with  French  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  to  show  that 
patriotism  may  shoot  as  vigorously 
from  the  brain  as  from  the  heart. 
Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  centra- 
lization, which  is  nothing  else  but  the 
science  of  government  made  easy,  has 
fatally  smoothed  the  path  of  ambition, 
aoHl  rendered  the  ascent  to  power  any- 
thing but  arduous.  The  ooservation 
of  our  autiior,  therefore,  concerning 
the  temptation  held  out  to  despotism 
by  the  spectacle  of  feudal  diversity 
and  provmdal  discord,  strikes  us  as 
equally,  if  not  more  signally  applicable 
to  that  displayed  by  the  dull  and  uni- 
fonn  level  of  abstract  and  unresisting 
unity.  Nor  was  our  author  himself 
by  any  means  insensible  to  the  £Bk:t, 
since  ne  elsewhere  distinctly  observes 
that  a  government  of  centralization 
is  necesGHirily  one  eitJier  of  liberty  or 
despotism.  But  be  his  admiration  of 
unity  what  it  might  in  the  abstract, 


M.  Thomas  never  for  an  instant  testi- 
fied the  slightest  inclination  practically 
to  ofier  up  even  the  smidlest  of  his 
individual  rights  on  the  altar  of  this 
Moloch  of  geometry.  Right  and  justice, 
in  fact,  sounded  the  very  base-string 
of  his  nature ;  creating  a  passion  which, 
far  fix>m  blinding  or  confusing  his 
powers,  but  added  to  their  clearness 
and  acumen.  His  love  of  l^ality,  as 
well  as  the  vigour  and  originality  he 
could  bring  to  its  defence  when  at- 
tacked, were  qualities  known  as  yet 
only  to  a  private  circle ;  they  were 
soon  to  be  called  forth  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  tested  in  such  a  way  as 
abundantly  to  prove  the  science  and 
spirit  of  tiieir  unflinching  champion. 
The  university  career  of  M.  Thomas, 
during  which  ne  had  won  every  grade 
which  could  constitute  a  right  to  the 
protection  of  that  influential  body, 
was  hitherto  confined  to  the  rather 
subordinate  situation  of  a  college  pro- 
fessor of  history.  His  doctor's  degree 
now  entitled  him  to  the  chair  of  a 
lecturer  in  one  or  other  of  the  literary 
faculties:  and  this  distinction  was 
about  to  oe  conferred  upon  the  young 
professor,  when  M.  Vulemain,  then 
minister  of  public  instruction,  retired 
from  office^  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
de  Salvandy.  M.  Yillemain's  retire- 
ment, it  is  well  known,  was  occasioned 
by  a  nervous  disorder,  the  result  of 
hard  labour  and  a  still  harder  contest 
with  the  ecclesiastical  party  anxious 
to  secure  a  seat  in  the  university  coun- 
cils previous  to  compassing  its  ruin. 
The  mission  of  M.  de  Salvandy  was 
to  soothe  the  clergy  and  make  such 
concessions  as  might  hush  their  cla- 
morous demands,  without  rousing  the 
suspicion  of  the  laity,  ever  and  justly 
jealous  of  sacerdotal  encroachment ;  a 
mission  by  no  means  easy  of  accom- 
plishment, but  one  for  which  that 
gentleman  was  eminently  adapted. 
M.  de  Salvandy,  in  fact,  possessed  in- 
ordinate conceit^  blustering  elocution, 
and  a  coquetry  of  inconsistency,  which 
enabled  him  to  impart  a  new  and  cha- 
racteristic grace  to  every  fresh  contra- 
diction in  action  or  opinion.  What 
mighty  ideas  he  entertamed  of  his  per- 
sonality may  be  gathered  at  once  uom 
the  opening  of  the  anonymous  memoirs 
he  published  for  private  circulation,  in 
which  he  coolly  declares  that  he  leaves 
to  Thiers  and  Ouizot  *  IrsJaciUs  siicch 
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de  la  tribune  (the  easy  laurels  of  the 

Sarliamentary  rostnim),  reserving  to 
imself  the  higher  and  ^ver  facul- 
ties of  the  statesman/  His  eloquence, 
however,  was  far  from  justifying  such 
lofty  and  statesman-like  pretensions. 
It  had  that  mouthing  generosity,  that 
peculiar  rant  so  dear  to  the  French 
vulgar,  and  which  he  could,  ever  and 
anon,  render  acceptable  to  more  erudite 
ears  by  a  preposterous  admixture  of 
classical  allusion.  It  seems  to  us  but 
yesterday  we  beheld  him  presiding  in 
the  twofold  capacity  of  giandmaster 
of  the  university,  ana  minister  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  over  the  annual  solem- 
nity of  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the 
crowded  amphitheatre  of  the  antique 
Sorbonne.  It  was  an  awful  moment, 
and  one  of  intense  interest  to  parents, 
teachers,  and  guardians,  anxious  to  as- 
certain how  far  state-education  was 
compatible  with  the  everlasting  weal 
of  their  wards  and  children.  It  was 
the  first  time,  too,  the  minister  was 
called  upon  to  speak  professionally,  to 
conciliate,  in  a  public  oration,  the  con- 
flictingclaims  of  church  ana  univer- 
sity. There  was  a  dead  silence  as  he 
unfolded  the  scroll;  and  from  the 
slight  quiver  in  his  voice,  and  the 
tremulous  shake  of  the  paper,  his  ex- 
cellency was  evidently  a  prey  to  strong 
internal  emotion.  Gradually,  however, 
his  voice  settled  into  its  usual  hoarse- 
ness of  note,  and  the  uninterrupted  and 
emphatic  roll  of  coiuuion-place  audibly 
testified  that  the  orator  liad  recover- 
ed his  self-possession.  Ten  minutes 
had  elapsed  m  a  display  of  oratory,  and 
yet  no  pledge  of  adherence  was  given 
to  either  party,  when  raising  his  eye 
towards  the  close  of  an  unusually 
lengthened  period,  to  the  gallery  on 
his  right,  where  sat  a  recently  appoint- 
ed bishop  of  Bone,  and  the  notorious 
Arab  fugitive,  Bon  Maza,  the  speaker 
triumphantly  exclaimed :—  Nmi«  avons 
id  un  eveque  (THippone  et  un  lieuteti' 
ant  de  Jng^irtlM  I  The  most  expe- 
rienced in  the  clap-trap  of  theatrical 
declamation  were  sta^ered  at  this 
suddenness  of  allusion ;  but  a  few 
seconds  more  and  a  vigorous  round  of 
applause  toM  how  well  the  classic  re- 
miniscence had  tickled  the  ears  of 
assembled  pedants.  The  Bishop  of 
Hippone,  or  modem  Saint  August  in, 
obviously  refuted  all  charge  of  irre- 
ligious tendency,  and  eloquently  sym- 


bolized the  special  induction  of  Catho- 
lics into  high  offices  of  trust ;  while  the 
Sresence  of  the  be":garly  lieutenant  of 
ugurtha,  alias  Abd-el-Eader,  was 
charitably  construed  to  mean  that  the 
university  disinterestedly  sustained 
the  educational  traditions  of  pagan 
antiquity !  It  was  with  this  pompous 
and  motley  genius  that  M.  Thomas  was 
about  to  engage  in  a  contest  on  a  ques- 
tion of  personal  right ;  a  contest  in 
which  he  displayed  the  indomitable 
firmness  which  characterized  him,  and 
which  was  destined  to  impart  a  darker 
tinge  to  the  whole  after-current  of  his 
life.  It  is  seldom  a  successor  in  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  carries 
out  the  plans  or  fulfils  the  bequest  of 
his  predecessor  in  office.  Villemain's 
intention,  however,  had  been  much 
too  marked  not  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  decency  with  Salvandy  to  give  it 
his  countenance.  He  therefore  sent 
for  the  youth  and  asked,  in  case  be 
were  appointed  to  a  faculty,  what 
might  be  the  object  of  his  lectures  ? 
*  The  Historv  of  the  Tiers-Etat,'  was 
the  brief  and  unreflecting  answer.  // 
nefaut  jamais  oublier  la  noblesse^  was 
the  splendid  rdoinder  of  the  minister, 
who  probably  deemed  his  recent  title 
of  Comte  de  Chantemerle  gave  him  a 
personal  interest  in  the  projected  lec- 
turesw  So  laconic  a  dialogue  between 
the  grandmaster  of  the  university  and 
a  simple  college  professor  boded  no 
good  to  the  latter,  who  was  shortly 
after  again  summoned  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  superior,  on  the  charge  of 
having  dared  to  pen  a  critique  in  the 
half  April  number  of  the  itevu^  d^ 
Deux  Mondes,  on  the  half-mystical, 
half-political  sermons  of  the  Domini- 
can friar  Lacordaire.  The  attack, 
which  was  anjrthing  but  theological, 
was  abundantly  justified  by  the  some- 
what worldly  range  of  the  eloquent 
friar's  discourses.  No  matter:  the 
article,  written  by  a  junior  memoer  of 
the  university,  and  entitled,  Lfs  Ser- 
mons de  M.  Lacordaire^  was  pecu- 
liarly unpalatable  in  a  certain  quarter. 
The  dialogue,  if  less  brief  than  the  first, 
was  infinitely  more  significant  The 
writer  was  given  to  understand  that 
the  cloth  was  not  to  be  touched  with 
impunity.  His  Excellency  had  not  read 
the  article,  consequently  neither  ap- 
proved nor  blamed  the  contents ;  but 
the  title  was  ofiensive.  The  commina- 
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tory  tone  of  the  minister^H  commuui- 
Ciition  was  subsequently  changed  for 
one  still  more  grating  to  an  indepen- 
dent spirit.    The  youth  was  warned 
of  the  danger  attending  such  unwar- 
rantable displays  of  opinion,  was  ex- 
horted not  to  write  without  permission, 
and  gently  reminded  that  the  repeti- 
tion of  such  an  imprudence  might  mar 
his  prospects  for  life.  Neither  of  these 
tones,  however,  produced  the  hoped- 
for  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  nar- 
dened  culprit,  who  irreverently  hinted 
his  surprise  that  his  Excellency  should 
have  forgotten  the  splendid  success  of 
his  own  early  crusade  in  the  cause  of 
liberaUsm.    His  Excellency,  in  fact, 
like  most  official  Frenchmen  of  his 
day  and  generation,  had  unconsciously 
mixed  up  the  sacred  and  profane  in 
political  discussion,  and  more  than 
once  ran  a-muck  not  merely  at  what 
he  80  emphatically  denominated  the 
cloth,  but  at  the  very  principle  of 
which  the  cloth  was  but  an  outward 
and  vety  questionable  symbol    In  his 
lilaor.  ou  U  Barde  Chretien.^  a  produc- 
tion 01  Salvandy's  thirtieth  year,  that 
pntleman  had  given  the  measure  of 
his  reverence  for  Catholic  ideas  in  par- 
ticular by  an  indignant  onslaught  on 
the  doctrinal  rites  and  traditions  of 
the  past,  which  he  denounced  as  in 
nowise  expressive  of  the  Divine  will, 
and  as  constituting  so  many  fetters 
whose  rusty  links  required  to  be  dis- 
placed and  polished  anew  by  huma- 
nity.   The  Voltaireanism,  as  it  has 
since  been  called,  and  which  consti- 
tuted for  a  time  the  chief  stock  in 
trade  of  most  political  aspirants  in 
Prance,  was   largely   practised  too. 
within  the  more  quiet  or  less  agitatea 
domains  of  the  administration,  many 
members  of  which  have  since  found  it 
convenient  to  read  their  recantation 
in  dust  and  ashes.  We  have  ourselves 
seen  more  than  one  of  the  universita- 
rians  who  sat  high  in  the  official  chairs 
of  the  scomer,  now  the  knee  to  the 
altars  of  Catholicism,  and  vie  with  the 
meanest  of  her  votaries  in  every  grace 
of  stereotyped  devotion.    As  yet,  how- 
ever, thines  were  only  verging  to  this 
goal    Still,  the  point  was  one  of  ex- 
ceeding tenderness,  and  handled  thus 
abraptly,  made  his  Excellency  wince 
most  unpleasantly.    His  reply  (a  very 
ptetty  specimen  of  his  oratorical  man- 
ner ;  Salvancry  was  always  an  orator) 


—^Je  n'ai  jamais  rien  dit  dam  V oppo- 
sition queje  nefusse  prct  a  dire  etant 
au  pouvoir,  showed  at  once  how  keenly 
he  felt  the  allusion,  and  how  admir- 
ably oblivious  he  could  be  of  his  past 
when  it  suited  his  so-called  dignity. 
But  superiora  cannot  be  exfjected  to 
entertain  anything  approaching  a  spirit 
of  Christian  forgiveness  towards  in- 
feriors whose  skiU  in  rejoinder  reduces 
them  to  the  baser  necessities  of  self- 
defence.    Salvaudy  felt  hurt,  hurt  in 
a  sphere  where  he  deemed  himself  om- 
nipotent, hurt  too  by  one  at  whose  age 
and  in  whose  situation  a  minister  of 
public  instruction  is  too  elevated  to  be 
looked  up  to  with  other  than  feelings 
of  reverence  and  awe.  The  opposition 
of  the  refractory  professor  seemed,  be- 
sides, to  be  more  particularly  aimed 
against  that  mission  of  reconciliation 
for  the  discharge  of  which  his  Excel- 
lency had  been  specially  appointed  ; 
there  was  therefore  a  political  as  well 
as  a  personal  motive  for  his  being 
summarily  dealt  with.    An  opportu- 
nity for  commencing  hostilities  soon 
occurred.  The  literary  faculty  of  Lyons, 
to  which  M.  Thomas  had  applied  for  a 
vacant  chair,  anxious  to  support  his  de- 
mand, solicited  a  dispensation  of  age, 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  his  being 
eligible.  The  royal  council  of  the  uni- 
versity, in  conformity  with  regulations, 
twice  gave  its  decision  in  favour  of  the 
dispensation,  a  decision  twice  auashed 
by  the  oifended  minister.    When  re- 
spectfully requested  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  council.  Baron  de  Thenars, 
to  give  his  reasons  for  such  unusual 
rigour,  his  Excellency's  reply  was  that 
the  professor,  having  presumed  to  dis- 
oblige the  minister  of  instruction,  was 
no  longer  entitled  to  favours.     The 
disobedience  thus  alleged  was  a  fresh 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
des   Dehats   on    the    2tl  May   1845, 
signed  M.  Thomas,  and  w^hich  con- 
tained a  very  spirited  rfhd  perfectly 
justifiable   attack   on   the   reverend 
father  Jesuits,    whose   worldly  and 
commercial  propensities  had  just  given 
rise  to  a  very  scandalous  trial,  the 
particulars  of  which  elicited  the  ani- 
madversion of  M.  Thiers  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.    Of  this  the  delin- 
quent obtained  palpable  proof  in  a  let- 
ter from  the  secretary  of  his  Excellency, 
wherein  it  was  roundly  stated  that  on 
the  perusal  of  the  above-mentioned  ar- 
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tide,  the  minister  indknantly  exclaim- 
ed that  he  considered  M.  Thomas  as  no 
longer  forming  part  of  the  university. 
Surprised   that   a    critique   on   the 
Jesuits,  connected  too  with  the  his- 
tory of  that  singular  body,  should  hie 
considered  as  incompatible  with  the 
functions  of  a  professor  of  history,  M, 
Thomas  wrote  to  the  minister  in  terms 
which  sufficiently  argued  how  con- 
scious he  was  of  his  claims  not  to 
favour  but  to  justice,  and  how  re- 
solutely he  meant  to  maintain  them. 
Meantune  the  Faculty  of  Lyons  had 
made  its  election,  with  the  public  ex- 
pression of  its  regret  that  a  mere 
question  of  age  should  have  debarred 
it  from  deliberatin|j  on  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  candidates.     Another 
faculty,  that  of  Reims,  expressed,  a 
few  months   after,    similar   regrets, 
equally  honourable  to  the  repudiatea 
applicant,  and  as  strongly  indicative 
of  the  persisting  nature  of  the  minis- 
ter's enmity.    A  new  faculty  being  in- 
stituted in  the  ancient  city  of  Poitiers, 
the  royal  coimcil  of  the  university 
now  deemed  it  necessary  to  step  be- 
tween the  angry  minister  and  his  de- 
voted victim.      But  his  Excellency 
showed  that  respectable  body  that  he 
could  still  *  buckle  his  distempered 
cause  within  the  belt  of  rule'  by 
urging,  with  an  inimitable  air  of  can- 
dour, nis  doubts  how  far  such  a  no- 
mination mi^t  meet  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Dishop  of  the  locality ; 
offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  support 
the  obnoxious  candidate  in  the  city  of 
D^jon,  where  the  church  dignitaries, 
it  woiild  seem,  were  of  a  more  tract- 
able nature.     Now  this  was  by  no 
means  an  ineligible  situation,  as  it 
transferred    M.    Thomas,    with    the 
benefit  of  ministerial  patronage,  to  a 
city  where  he  had  already  professed 
for  a  couple  of  years ;  a  city  endeared 
to  him  by  the  kindness  of  his  supe- 
riors, the  affection  of  hislsquals,  and 
above  all,  by  its  being  the  seat  of  those 
researches  which  had  produced  his 
PYench  thesis,  a  *  Province  mtu  Louis 
XIV.'     By  and  by,  however,  straage 
and  alarming  rumours  began  to  de- 
scend from  the  high  official  regions  of 
the  looBdity  :  doubts  were  entertained 
of  the  candidate's  principles,  and  more 
than  doubts  of  the  catholicitv  of  his 
faith.    His  friends  of  the  faculty  were 
absolutely  nonplussed.     The  candi- 


date himself  was  convinced  that  the 
minister  and  rector  were  his  stanchest 
supporters,  and  yet  his  professional 
friends  kept  constantlv  writing  letters 
which  they  requested  him  to  bum, 
and  the  bimien  of  which  was  that  he 
mistook  both  his  friends  and  enemies. 
Tuna  sum,  said  one,  who  the  very 
next  day  voted  against  him.    I  know, 
said  a  second,  with  a  Kroam  that  you 
don't  understand  me,  but  I  cannot  be 
explicit   in  writinc.      A  third,  the 
dean   of  the   faculty,  his   warmest 
patron  and  friend,  he  to  whom  but  a 
year  before  he  had  dedicated  his  re- 
markable Latin  thesis  on  Pascal,  wrote 
him  thus :  '  Thinss  came  to  sudi  a 
pitch,  that  even  had  you  been  ad- 
mitted a  candidate,  your  appointment 
would  have  been  thwarted  in  a  highly 
injlttential  quarter ,  and  yet,  on  every 
occasion.  I  unceasingly  repeated  all 
the  cood  I  knew  of  you,  but  nobody 
woiUd   listen  to  me,*      And  so  the 
worthv   and    much    afflicted    dean, 
though  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
expliun  away  the  inconsistency,  made 
haste  to  vote  with  his  incredulous 
listeners.    The  versatility  and  cowar- 
dice of  corporate  bodies  are  infirmi- 
ties too  well  known  to  require,  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world,  much  comment; 
though  in  the  present  instance  no 
great  stretch  of  ingenuity  is  necessaiv 
to  discover  that  so  sudden  and  pusil- 
lanimous a  desertion  of  Menaship 
could  only  have  been  obtained  by  the 
minister's  tampering   with   the   so- 
called  Catholic  element  of  Buiigundian 
society.    But  the  conspiracy  was  too 
skilfully  conducted  for  any  eye  to  de- 
tect the  hand  of  the  master-mover ; 
and,  indeed,  when  the  result  was  com- 
municated to  the  minister,  he  could 
state,  as  he  actually  did,  with  every 
appearance  of  candour  and  propriety, 
that  if  the  university  declined  the 
services  of  his  i^icular  candidate, 
the  fault  unquestionably  lay  with  the 
professors  of  Dgon,  who  voted  against 
him !    The  success  of  this  Jesuitical 
manoeuvre  suggested  a  second   and 
more  decisive  stroke,  though   dealt 
with  the  ta^itional  caution  ascribed 
to  the  ecclesiastical  party  whose  cause 
his    Excellency   now    so   resolutely 
espoused.    On  30th  September  1846. 
in  the  obscurest  comer  of  the  Jotirnal 
de  V Instruction  PtLblique,  and  amid 
some  hundred  decisions  of  a  similar 
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nature,  the  chair  of  history  in  the 
Boyal  CoU^  of  D\jon,  of  which  M. 
Thomas  stili  remained  the  titular 
holder,  was  transferred  to  another 
"without  any  mention  whatever  of  the 
legitimate  incumbent  On  most 
Frenchmen  of  his  cloth,  and  we  say 
80  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
such  a  decision  would  have  operated 
as  a  hint  to  immediate  submission  : 
from  M.  Thomas  it  but  drew  forth 
the  usual  rejoinder,  a  protestation 
couched  in  legal  and  most  laconic 
terms.  The  minister,  thus  brought 
to  bay,  apologized  for  what  he  stated 
to  be  an  oversight,  offered  a  similar 
appointment  in  a  college  of  Paris,  or 
a  stiU  higher  one  in  the  new  and  con- 
template Faculty  of  Grenoble.  To 
either  of  these  magnanimous  offers 
the  complainant  awkwardly  enough 
preferred  the  humbler  chair,  from 
which  he  had  been  surreptitiously 
ousted.  His  Excellency  therefore 
found  himself  placed  in  the  mortify- 
ing situation  of  restoring  the  title  or 
standing  the  consequences  of  a  legal 
prosecution.  From  this  unpleasant 
dilemma  he  extricated  himself  with 
something  of  his  usual  bluster  :  *  Voire 
cKctire  est  vacante^  monsieur/  Je 
vous  donne  Vordre  de  vous  rendre  sur- 
le-ehamp  d  Difon  pour  la  remplir. 
Vous  devrez  avoir  repris  vos  fonctixms 
€tu  l^  decembre  au  plus  tard.  (*  Your 
chair  is  vacant,  sir!  You  have  my 
orders  to  repair  directly  to  Dijon  to 
fill  it.  You  are  to  resume  your  func- 
tions bv  the  Ist  of  December  at  latest') 
To  maKe  way  for  this  new  change,  the 
recent  titular  was  impudently  styled 
provisional  or  temporary  professor 
only  in  a  decision  of  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, which  sent  him  unceremoniously 
adrift,  but  without  making  any  men- 
tion whatever  of  the  recall  of  the  In- 
timate possessor.  *  Here,  however,* 
says  M.  Thomas  in  his  very  clever 
pamphlet,  No/te  d  consulter  sur  VEtat 
present  de  t  UniversitCy  *  here  was  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  a  two  years' 
cause  of  annoyance  to  a  close,  and,  for 
my  own  personal  quiet,  I  would  cheer- 
fully have  embraced  it,  could  my  self- 
esteem  have  ^owed  me  meanly  to 
creep  in  at  a  door  thus  humiliatingly 
opened  by  M.  de  Salvandy,  without 
any  special  decision  in  my  name,  and 
with  no  other  official  character  than 
a  private  ipjunotion  to  obey,  the  tone 


and  nature  of  which  I  appreciated  as 
I  ought  If  I  was  wrong  m  challeng- 
ing my  chair,  the  minister  ought  not 
to  have  restored  it ;  if  I  was  right,  he 
ought  to  have  done  so  in  due  form. 
That  administration  is  neither  wise 
nor  honest  which  obliges  subordinates 
to  crouch  as  men  in  order  to  obey  as 
placemen.'  These  reflections  clearly 
mdicate  the  course  taken  by  the  com- 
plainant :  he  did  not  repair  to  D^jon. 
As  a  corollary  to  this  fresh  act  of  dis- 
obedience, his  salary  of  600  francs, 
the  yearly  sum  to  which  every  a^gi 
of  the  French  University  is  entitled, 
was  stopped ;  whereupon  a  new  missive 
reached  the  ministerial  office,  request* 
ing  his  Excellency  de  vouloir  bienfaire 
rectifier  ou  faire  Justijier  cette  irregu- 
larite,  would  be  kind  enough,  that  is, 
either  to  rectify  the  irregularity,  or 
show  cause  for  the  same  :  a  petition 
on  the  margin  of  which  the  exasper- 
ated minister  hastily  scrawled :  '  M, 
Thomas  trouve  tovjours  Part  d'Hre 
insolent;  notifiez-lui  la  deliberation 
du  Conseil  Academiqus  de  Dijon, 
M.  Thomas's  insolence  our  readers  can 
ahready  appreciate ;  the  deliberation 
in  question  is  a  circumstance  requir- 
ing out  brief  explanation.  The  Aca- 
demic Council  of  Djion,  convoked  by 
an  official  order  of  the  minister,  had 
not  only  r^stered  the  absence  of  M. 
Thomas  on  the  1st  of  December, 
which  was  so  far  a  mere  discharge  of 
duty,  but  had  been  so  excessively 
zealous  as  to  express  a  sort  of  pious 
wish  that  the  professor  shoula  be 
made  to  continue  his  absence,  as  his 
return  to  Dijon  would  he  a  stumbling- 
block  and  a  cause  of  scandal  1  Thus 
the  anonymous  rumours  of  1846,  so 
industriously  spread  to  defeat  the 
ministerial  candidate,  now  assumed  a 
head  and  front,  and  published,  as  tiiey 
were,  under  tne  grave  responsibility 
of  an  assembled  academy,  were  un- 
blushingly  referred  to  by  the  minister 
as  a  good  and  sufficient  reason  not 
only  for  dismissing  the  professor,  but 
for  stripping  him  of  that  saki^  to 
which  he  was  entitled  by  a  concursus, 
and  of  which  he  could  only  be  de- 
prived by  a  decision  of  the  Council 
Koyal  of  Instruction,  founded  on  pre- 
vious inquest,  canvassed  too  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Academic  Coimcil  and 
the  suspected  professor  himself.  To 
this  singular  notification  M.  Thomas 
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replied  with  becoming  spirit,  and  in  a 
style  which,  while  it  showed  the  very 
soul  of  the  man,  brought  matters  at 
once  to  a  crisis  :  *  On  these  two  points,' 
as  he  states  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter,  '  I  have  the  honour  to  request 
your  Excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
transmit  my  appeal  to  the  Royal 
Council  of  the  University.  I  appeal 
from  the  Academic  Council  to  the 
Council  Royal,  from  the  minister 
alone  to  the  minister  in  council* 
*  Ten  appelUy  to  use  his  own  vigorous 
and  exi)ieiisiye  language,  'fen  ap- 
pelle  du  demi-jour  et  des  demt-mesures 
a  la  claire  et  stride  legal ite,^  This 
succinct  note  of  defiance  conveyed  to 
the  astonished  minister  the  first  un- 
mistakable hint  that  he  had  been 
all  along  playing  a  losing  game.  He 
had  fancied  the  professor  would  brook 
what  French  professors  generally  do 
brook  —the  insolence  of  office ;  and  to 
this  insolence  he  had  added,  but  in 
vain,  the  terrors  of  the  Moniteur  and 
the  assistant  clamours  of  some  half 
dozen  blatant  journalists.  These  M. 
Thomas  had  coped  with  and  effectu- 
ally silenced ;  nay,  he  had  encountered 
a  more  serious  onleal,  the  entreaties 
and  objections  of  his  friends,  answer- 
ing and  overruling  both  in  his  zeal 
for  written  rights  and  personal  inde- 
pendence. It  was  with  considerable 
difficulty^  however,  he  could  obtain 
the  privilege  of  a  judicial  hearing  ; 
and  just  as  nis  brief  was  handed  into 
the  Council,  his  growing  reputation 
as  a  political  writer,  particularly  on 
the  subject  of  Germany,  induced  the 
proprietor  of  the  Debats  to  commis- 
sion him  to  visit  Berlin,  and  report 
the  openine  of  the  first  Pnissian  Par- 
liament It  forms  no  part  of  our 
plan  to  follow  our  author  in  his  pere- 
grinations through  (Germany,  much 
less  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the 
various  articles,  political  or  literary, 
which  he  thence  contributed  to  the 
Debats  and  the  Retme  des  Beux 
Mondes,  for  both  of  which  he  had 
written  since  1845.  It  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  state  that  these  productions, 
signed  or  unsigned,  bear  the  unequi- 
vocal stamp  of  his  genius,  sense,  and 
penetration,  coupled  with  strength  of 
handling  and  nervous  simplicity  of 
diction.  After  a  lapse  of  four  months, 
the  minister  had  again  warning  of  his 
adversary's  return  by  a  written  inti- 


mation that  his  petitioner  was  deter- 
mined not  to  sit  tamely  down  under 
the  injurious  sentence  of  the  Academic 
Council  of  Dijon,  but  resolved  to 
move  for  trial,  which  was  finally 
granted.  To  the  surprise  of  unim- 
tiated  parties,  the  Dijon  notification 
was  dropped,  though  for  a  very  simple 
reason  :  the  Court  could  not  judge  a 
man  already  sentenced.  The  decision 
of  the  inferior  council  was  therefore 
quashed,  the  charge  confined  to  the 
mere  question  of  disobedience,  and 
sentence  given  in  the  complainant's 
favour.  iSo  flagrant  a  defeat  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  minister  renewed 
in  public  the  scandalous  rumours  he 
found  it  prudent  to  ignore  in  presence 
of  the  Court,  while  M.  Thomas  as 
naturally  congratulated  himself  and 
colleagues  on  so  decided  a  victory. 
Gradually,  however,  the  Court  be^n 
to  feel  uneasiness.  M.  Thomas  was 
not  a  man  to  let  the  consequences  of 
its  decision  sleep.  Besides,  the  Moni- 
teur and  its  paper  satellites  had  re- 
sumed the  business,  so  that  the  buzz 
and  din  were  more  than  men  of  auiet 
scholastic  habits  could  well  endure. 
Shrewd  suspicions,  too,  were  enter- 
tained by  many  of  the  sraver  person- 
ages of  the  Court  that  they  had  acted 
most  unadvisedly  in  dealing  such 
awkward  justice :  suspicions  further 
strengthened  by  the  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion now  pretty  generally  awakened. 
Works  had  begun  to  issue  from  the 
press  in  defence  of  professional  rights 
and  professional  dimity ;  and  a  peti- 
tion was  getting  up,  signed  by  no 
fewer  than  sixty  honourable  profes- 
sors, to  rebut  the  arbitrary  pretensions 
of  his  Excellency,  and  carry  the  ques- 
tion to  no  less  a  bar  than  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  !  Such  a  mani- 
festation was  considered  both  by  the 
minister  and  Council  as  the  harbinger 
of  disclosures  peculiarly  dangerous. 
To  conjure  the  peril  of  such  a  petition. 
M.  de  Sal vandy  pompously  announceu 
his  intentions  of  carrying  a  project  of 
university  reform  before  both  Houses ; 
while  in  a  less  heroic  vein  certain 
schedules  were  despatched  to  the 
different  royal  collies  of  Paris,  re- 
questing the  professors  thereof  to  sub- 
stantiate their  sympathy  bv  giving 
their  signature  in  approval  of  \m  Ex- 
cellency s  mild  and  truly  paternal 
system  of  government.     Of  coarse 
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professors  and  functionaries  who,  on 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  refusal, 
would  nave  been  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, and  subsequently  visited  with 
dismissal,  signed.  Provided  with 
these  unanswerable  certificates,  the 
minister  had  little  difficulty  in  rous- 
ing the  alarmed  Council  to  a  sense  of 
duty.  The  web  of  justice  underwent 
the  lady-like  process  of  Penelope  ;  in 
other  words,  le  Conseil  se  dejuged,  the 
Court  retracted  its  sentence.  The 
culprit,  it  is  true,  had  been  acquitted 
on  the  charge  of  disobedience,  but  not 
on  the  question  of  scandal  resulting 
therefrom  :  why  not  re-try  him  on 
that  momentous  head  1  The  term, 
vague  and  elastic  as  it  was,  found  ad- 
mirers ;  and  after  a  stormy  debate  of 
some  hours,  a  decision  was  given 
whereby  M.  Thomas  was  sent  before 
the  Royal  Court  of  Dyon,  there  to 
hear  sentence  of  dismissal  pronounced 
against  him  on  a  charge  of  scandal : 
meaning  either  insolence  towards  a 
superior,  or  moral  misdemeanour,  as 
the  prosecutor  for  the  crown  might 
see  nt  to  establish.  This  imexped^ 
turn  of  affairs  rather  roused  than 
damped  the  spirits  of  the  victim.  He 
turned  his  face  towards  Dijon,  and 
engaging  counsel  to  assist  him  through 
the  minutise  of  legal  form,  pleaded  his 
cause  in  a  speech  of  some  seven  hours* 
length,  in  which  he  advocated  his  own 
personal  rights,  and  those  of  the  imi- 
versity  at  larse,  with  such  eloquence 
and  success,  that  he  obtained  a  rever- 
sal of  the  sentence,  and  hastened  back 
to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  just  in  time 
to  witness  the  overthrow  of  what  to 
him  was  a  thousand  times  dearer  than 
retaliation  itself— the  whole  constitu- 
tional system  now  levelled  to  the 
ground  by  the  republican  outbreak  of 
184a 

In  the  general  tumult  and  disorder 
which  ensued,  legality  and  justice 
were  alike  silent^  or  at  best  supplied 
by  the  so-called  mtelligent  bayonet  of 
the  National  Guard.  But  even  here 
M.  Thomas  was  to  be  found  at  his 
post :  and  when  it  became  necessary 
to  deliver  the  Tuileries  palace  of  the 
deliverers  of  France,  who  had  con- 
verted its  airy  halls  and  noble  apart- 
ments into  so  many  cook-shops,  he 
was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least  to 
co-operate  in  the  task,  or  show  bold 
and  undii^uised  disgust  for  all  such 


sans-culotte  vandalism.  He  also  as- 
sisted in  the  dangerous  task  of  dis- 
arming the  infatuated  f)opulace  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoine  after  the  tre- 
mendousl>attle  of  Juna  His  courage, 
in  fact,  was  at  once  that  of  the  civilian 
and  soldier,  for  the  plain  and  obvious 
reason  that  from  his  youth  up  he  was 
an  utter  stranger  to  fear.  He  had 
now  (April  1849)  reaped  the  fruit  of 
his  Dyon  victory  by  recovering  his 
universiW  status.  But  a  society  which 
shifted  like  a  quicksand  at  every  blast 
of  eccentric  opinion  ;  a  society  repre- 
sented by  a  system  of  universal  suf- 
frage, jumbling  together  in  one  and 
the  same  hall  of  assembly,  rabbins, 
monks,  soldiers,  masons,  and  porters, 
denominations,  that  is,  of  popular 
castes,  names  not  men,  afforded  him, 
for  the  time  being,  neither  the  ele- 
ments of  critique  nor  the  shadow  of 
hope,  he  therefore  withdrew  from 
Paris  to  the  capital  of  Auvergne, 
where  he  quietly  discharged,  for  the 
space  of  a  twelvemonth,  his  humble 
and  favourite  duties  of  a  teacher  of 
youth.  In  this  situation  he  dropped 
all  connexion  with  the  organs  oi  the 
press,  solacing  himself  in  utter  retire- 
ment, and  unbending  from  the  fatigues 
of  a  stormy  existence  in  the  contem- 
plation of  nature,  of  which  he  was 
ever  an  ardent  admirer.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  however,  he  was  once 
more  prevailed  upon  to  return  to 
Paris,  and,  continuing  his  professional 
course  at  the  coDege  of  Versailles, 
once  more  resumed  his  pen  for  the 
DehaU  and  the  Revue  de»  Deux 
Mondez,  As  the  crisis  approaches 
^September  1851),  his  Chronique  de 
la  Quimaine  (in  the  Eeview)  gives  its 
fortnightly  and  faithful  transcript  of 
the  predominance  of  party  opinion, 
the  disastrous  violence  of  the  press, 
and  the  prostration  of  all  real  public 
spirit.  We  have  hoodwinked  demo- 
crats and  brutal  demagogues  gloating 
over  the  prospect  of  a  sanguinary  and 
triumphant  contest,  philosophic  aris- 
tocrats unconsciously  playing  into 
their  hands,  experiencea  councillors, 
hoary  politicians  eulogizing  a  bastard 
Diei^  to  consist  of  no  fewer  than  the 
six  orders  of  priests,  nobles,  bux^gesses, 
industrials,  pe^^ants,  and  men  of 
letters,  all  deliberating  in  conunon, 
though  each  to  vote  with  his  caste — 
1788,  in  short, with all^thesubtle and 
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novel  complications  of  1851.  Then 
we  have  stultified  Paris  at  large,  one 
half  of  which  sapiently  opine  things 
cannot  long  continue  in  such  a  pre- 
dicament j  while  the  remaining  half 
find  pleasmg  consolation  in  the  belief 
that  things  must  inevitably  mend, 
though  whence  and  from  what  quar- 
ter such  amendment  is  to  come,  forms 
no  part  of  their  cheering  creed.  But 
his  Chronique  does  more  than  hold 
up  a  mirror  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 
passing  hour  ;  it  sounds  the  very 
depths  of  the  momentous  question 
of  things  and  men  and  power,  ex- 
tracting thence  a  lofty  yet  practical 
philosophy,  conveyed  in  the  language 
of  the  statesman,  and  developed  with 
a  manliness  and  moderation  which 
were  the  signs  and  seals  of  his 
strength.  Nor  was  the  Chroni^tiej 
as  some  might  suspect  from  its  title, 
confined  to  political  France.  It  went 
the  round  of  Europe  itself,  whose 
doings,  sayings,  and  ridicules,  were 
marked  and  descanted  on  with  a  most 
learned  spirit  Of  this  last  we  have 
a  pleasing  instance  in  a  passing  stric- 
ture pronounced  on  English  infatuation 
in  favour  of  Kossuth  :  *  M.  EossutVs 
brain,*  says  our  delighted  reviewer 
(October  1851),  *  must  be  beginning 
to  cool !  His  triumph  is  somewhat 
on  the  wane  in  England,  while  his 
aflfectation  of  appearing  constantly  in 
the  train  of  aldermen  and  constitu- 
tional burgesses  has  completely  done 
for  him  in  the  estimation  of  French 
democrats,  once  so  enraptured  by  his 
letter.'  Then  reverting  to  his  native 
country,  he  characteristically  adds: 
*  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  sou  or 
halfpenny  subscriptions  preached  up 
by  all  our  repuolican  journals  in 
order  to  offer  a  medal  to  the  Mar- 
seilles operative,  who  swam  out  to 
meet  Citizen  Kossuth  and  press  his 
hand?  Ridicule  must  be  dead  in 
France.'  Ever  and  anon,  too,  the 
stem  old  spirit  of  l^ality  utters  its 
oracles.  Take  the  following  instance, 
1851 :  The  President  had  just  sent  in 
his  November  message^  in  which,  with 
the  usual  amount  of  French  id^ 
mystification^  he  declares  pour  le 
droit,  prmcipe  etemel,  centre  la  loi, 
forme  penMoblf.  The  Resident's  ob- 
ject obviously  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
law  of  the  15th  March  1849,  which 
had  wisely  referred  the  choice  of  a 


I 


'resident,  not  to  universal  suffra^ 
►ut  to  those  already  appointed  by 
that  sweeping  mode  of  election.  'Not 
republican  charters  alone,'  exclaims 
M  Thomas,  'but  the  doctors  and 
courtiers  of  absolutism  rise  above  tke 
bodilv  text  of  common  and  written 
law,  by  pleading  anterior  and  superior 
rights,  which  are  neither  stated  nor 
defined,  and  whose  vagueness  panders 
so  marvellously  to  the  chimenoil  am- 
bition of  the  Caesar  as  well  as  of  the 
million.  Now,  there  is  no  possible 
society  under  the  darkling  sway  of  ab- 
stract rights ;  and  as  little  can  society 
be  remodelled  to  the  taste  of  feuda- 
lism, as  it  can  be  regenerated  to  the 
fancy  of  radicalism.  A  society  cannot 
subeost  on  a  waking  dr^m ;  it  liyes 
by  a  written  law,  as  man  lives  by 
bread.  It  is  not  assuredly  because 
the  law  is  written  that  it  is  either  a 
strength  or  a  safeguard,  but  because 
it  corresponds  as  &r  as  lies  in  human 
weakness  to  the  imp«rishable  senti- 
ments of  order  and  justice.  If  you 
find  that  the  share  of  justice  has  l>een 
stinted,  make  use  of  the  law  to  reform 
the  law,  but  cease  preaching  that  the 
law  is  nothing,  counts  for  nothing, 
binds  in  notlung,  &c  &a'  Again, 
a  little  further  on  ^  *  We  are  under 
no  delusion  as  to  the  prestige  or  merit 
of  the  laws  which  proceed  from  our 
large  modem  assemblies  ;  we  are  too 
near  the  workshop,  too  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  their  makers,  have  too  eai^y 
the  key  to  their  ori^  and  import 
Such  as  they  are,  however,  and  bad 
as  they  are  pretended,  bad  as  we 
know  them  to  be,  we  had  much 
rather  abide  by  them,  hold  them  in- 
violable, than  sacrifice  them  to  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  the  transcendent 
rights  invoked  against  them.'  This 
now  we  take  to  be  the  very  genius  of 
common  sense,  embodied  too  in  a  lan- 
guage seldom  heard  even  in  unagitated 
France,  seldomer  still  when  angry  pas- 
sions are  on  foot  and  all  parties  are 
within  ear-shot  of  the  roaring  cataract 
Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  these  animated  publications,  that 
thouffh  periodical,  and  therefore  una- 
voidable, they  were  uniformly  put  off 
till  the  eleventh  hour;  and,  mougji 
generall^r  amounting  to  sixteen,  some- 
times eighteen  closely  printed  octavo 
pages  were  thrown  off  at  a  night's  sit- 
ting, and  despatched  scrap  by  scrap  to 
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tbe  anxious  compositors.  His  crowning 
Chronique  (30th  Nov.  1851)  breathes 
a  feeling  of  despondency,  which  un- 
nerves, however,  neither  thought  nor 
style.  It  is  absolutely  eloquent  in  its 
desolating  picture  of  the  Dublic  mind, 
the  cowfu-aly  and  d^raoing  attacks 
made  on  the  representative  regimen 
by  men  of  every  political  hue  and 
party.  '  We  do  not,'  exclaims  the 
manly  publicist,  *  we  do  not  consent 
to  despair  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment so  completely  as  it  seems,  in 
truth,  to  despair  of  itself.  We  will 
not  band  agamst  it  with  those  of  its 
members  who  idmost  affect  to  take 
pleasure  in  disparaging  their  mandate, 
and  who  make  a  show  of  their  grow- 
ing impotency.  We  will  not  now 
jom,  any  more  than  we  did  heretofore, 
with  the  inveterate  foes  of  every  pub- 
lic liberty,  with  our  adversaries  of 
old,  whom  we  behold  exulting  in  the 
impending  catastrophe  of  our  dearest 
liberties.  Nor  will  we  join  these 
more  recent  enemies  who  vie  with 
the  multitude  in  their  hatred  of  our 
devoted  institutions.  It  is  a  sight 
even  more  di8c:usting  than  it  is  heart- 
rending tamely  to  witness,  as  we 
are  compelled  to  do,  this  universal 
assault  on  representative  government. 
But  our  host  of  adversaries  would  not 
thus  hound  the  system,  did  they  not 
deem  the  battle  already  won,  did  they 
not  feel  themselves  backed  by  a  breath- 
less and  besotted  mob  panting  after 
rest,  rest  under  a  master,  dead,  dumb, 
undignified  rest,  the  sincerest,  the 
most  universal  wish  now  entertained 
through  the  length  and  br^stdth  of  the 
land.'  The  game  of  French  abstraction 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  with 
an  issue  somewhat  similar  to  certain 
childish  experiments  with  edge-tools. 
The  Divinity,  alias  Prince  President, 
finally  leaped  from  his  machine  upon 
tiie  political  stage,  and,  proclaiming 
gu^itsortaitdela  ISgalitepourrentrer 
dans  le  droity  tanght  oertam  lukewarm 
authorities  who  fancied  liberty  might 
be  sacrificed  without  personal  indig- 
nity, that  they  could  be  ga^ed,  bound, 
and  cast  into  durance,  and,  more  hu- 
miliating still,  taught  to  make  their 
egress  hence  sweating  under  the  base 
&rdel  of  their  personal  property.  Such 
scenes  as  these  filled  the  measure  of  our 
authc^'s  disgust  He  had  never  b^n  a 
political  trimmer,  still  less  an  admirer 


of  that  companion-piece  to  every  new 
burst  of  fVench  extravagance : — le$ 
faits  dccomplis.  Had  he  indeed 
figured  in  the  ministry  as  more  than 
one  of  his  coevals  did,  had  he  even 
been  a  simple  member  of  the  A^embly, 
or  occupied  any  political  situation  to 
give  a  shadow  of  legality  to  his  bold 
proceedings,  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm 
that  the  Prince  President  would  have 
been  resolutely  met  at  the  very  outset 
of  his  coup-detat  by  measures  as  de- 
cided as  his  own,  ana  by  one  who  held 
the  sacrifice  of  lus  life  as  nothing  in 
the  discharge  of  a  lofty  duty.  A&  it 
was,  he  did  more  than  merely  protest, 
he  bent  his  steps  towards  Belgium, 
resolved  that  the  voice  at  least  of  one 
Constitutional  Frenchman  should  be 
heard  in  the  midst  of  this  universal 
and  d^rading  stupor.  Here  he  con- 
tracted a  sort  of  literary  alliance  with 
a  French  nobleman  of  high  personal 
standing,  connected  too  with  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Stael—an  alliance 
which  produced  the  publication  of  the 
Bulletin  Frangais,  a  species  of  Chro- 
nique, written  not  so  much  in  defence 
of  political  us  of  moral  honesty,  so 
scandalously  violated  by  the  coup- 
d'etat  of  the  2d  December.  This  puo- 
lication,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  the  crisis,  was  peculiarly  per- 
sonal, yet  di-awn  up  with  such  vigour 
and  ingenuity,  and  presenting  so  cha- 
racteristic an  epitome  of  men  and 
things  as  must  ever  make  it  a  valuable 
source  of  information  to  future  histo- 
rians of  that  bastard  period.  A  pe- 
riodical at  once  galling  and  provoldng- 
W  eloquent,  immediately  attracted 
Presidential  notice.  The  authors,  ac- 
cording to  continental  practice,  were 
recommended  to  the  special  attention 
of  the  police,  who  soon  managed  to 
bring  matters  to  the  usual  issue— an 
ejection.  The  Bulletin^  nevertheless, 
continuing  with  unabated  bitterness, 
the  police  again  interfered,  and  effected 
the  very  awkward  seizure  of  some  fif- 
teen thousand  copies  of  No.  5.  the 
identical  number  branding  the  Presi- 
dent's decree  of  spoliation  as  regards 
the  Orleans  family :  a  most  inauspi- 
dous  cause  of  prosecution  in  a  consti- 
tutional realm  governed  too  by  the  son- 
in-law  of  King  Louis  Philippe.  There- 
suit  was  a  trial  challenged,  so  to  speak. . 
by  the  authors  of  the  nuuetin—a  trial 
attended  by  some  of  the  mp^  jllus- 
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trious  characters  of  either  country, 
and  conducted  with  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  by  the  accused,  and  M. 
Bartels,  their  legal  counsel  The  de- 
fence of  M.  d'Haus— e  was  cool,  cau- 
tious^ and  gentlemanly,  such  in  short 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
nobleman  formerly  French  Envoy  at 
the  Belgian  Court.  That  of  M.  Tho- 
mas, who  had  no  ofl&cial  reputation  to 
unlace,  was  grave,  but  strikingly  ag- 
gressive, accusing  the  counsel  for  the 
crown  of  having  tampered  with  the  po- 
lice, and  conveyed  to  Paris  head-quar- 
ters a  list  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Bulletin -&  charge  indignantly  repel- 
led by  the  Attomey-Greneral,  as  indig- 
nantly renewed  and  finally  made  go(xl 
by  the  daring  debater.  We  have  sel- 
dom witnessed  such  a  scenes  nor  shall 
we  soon  forget  the  animated  aspect  of 
the  veiy  modest  hall  of  justice  in 
which  interests  of  such  magnitude 
were  so  ably  and  successfully  pleaded. 
Calumny  was  the  original  key-note  of 
the  unhappy  Attomey-Generars  accu- 
sation ;  but  after  a  rapid  exchange  of 
legal  buffets  which  taught  him  the 
strength  of  his  youthful  adversary, 
he  became  more  wary,  and  gradually 
lowered  his  tone  to  something  like  a 
charge  of  outrage  and  abuse,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  brought  forward 
the  following  rather  singular  apology 
for  the  Prince  President  s  morality  : — 

*  The  question,'  said  M.  de  Bavay, 

*  really  is  not  one  of  calumny.  Were 
it  a  case  of  calumny,  I  confess  we 
should  be  disarmed.  But  the  question 
is  one  of  outrage  and  abuse.  To  re- 
cord a  fact  even  true  is  often  abusive. 
If  a  man  has  committed  a  theft,  he  is 
a  thief ;  but  even  when  condemned  for 
such  theft,  we  are  not  entitled  on  that 
account  to  call  him  a  thief  in  com- 
pany y — a  declaration  which  excited 
some  hilarity,  and  which  the  inventive 
Attomey-CJeneral  followed  up  with  a 
remarkably  pathetic  question,  embody- 
ing a  fearful  summary  of  a  legist's 
view  of  society :  '  Qiie  devietidraiV  ex- 
claimed M.  de  Bavay,  \qnedeviendrait 
la  90ciet€y  si  onp(mvait  appeler  voleur 
oujilou  tons  ceux  qui  peuvent  meriter 
cette  qualification  i  The  logic  and  con- 
sistency of  the  Attorney-General  must 
have  prepared  omx  reaoers  for  the  hon- 
ourable acquittal  of  the  parties,  which 
in  fact  took  place  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, and  that  of  a  very  large  pro- 


portion of  the  Belgian  public.  But  a^ 
so  small  a  nation  could  not  well  affonl 
another  such  victory  in  the  cause  of 
political  honesty,  Messrs.  d'Haus— e 
and  Thomas  deemed  it  expedient  to 
retire,  more  especially  as  they  still  lay 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Belgian 
constitutional  police,  whose  mode  of 
action^  like  that  of  their  republican  or 
imperial  compeers,  ever  is,  more  or 
less,  brutal  expulsion. 

M.  Thomas's  reception  in  England 
was  such  as  might  nave  been  antici- 
pated from  the  hostile  tone  then  evin- 
ced toward  the  Prince  President,  whose 
code  of  political  morally  seemed  most 
alarmingly  succint  ami  significant  to 
Interested  neighbours.  Be  this  b&  it 
may,  his  personal  feelings  were  any- 
thing but  gay  :  *  Je  n'rtt,'  says  he  in 
one  of  his  letters,  1852,  now  open  be- 
fore us  ;  ^  je  n^ai  qiCune  consolation 
qui  me  rekve :  that  of  never  having 
compounded  with  a  duty  or  truckled 
to  a  master.  And  yet,'  adds  he  in 
his  own  peculiar  manner,  ^  tout  en 
ayant  la  meUUure  volonte  du  monde 
de  nourrir  son  orgueily — a  man  cannot 
repeat  this  to  himself  from  mom  to  eve, 
and  the  days  feel  dreadfully  long  when 
he  does  not  know  where  they  lead  ta' 
In  less  than  ten  days  after,  however,  he 
had  a  still  more  personal  cause  for  de- 
spondency: the  Bulletin  FrangaiswsLS 
stopped,  stopped  too  at  the  request  of 
its  mends,  ^tlesttoujoursmalheureur^ 
sajs  he,  9th  July,  *  d'Hre  par  ses  opi- 
nions aun  varti  dont  on  n  a  pas  le  ca- 
ractere'  Inoowingtotherequestofhis 
political  friends,  our  authors  compli- 
ance was  the  more  meritorious,  as  his 
assault  on  arbitrary  authority  was  the 
result  of  uncontrollable  instinct,  and 
literally  sustained  at  his  own  unassist- 
ed expense  :  having  ^ven  orders,  im- 
mediately on  his  arnval  in  England, 
for  the  sale  of  every  article  of  the  very 
extensive  furniture  he  possessed  in 
France.  *  Combien  defou  ne  vous  ai- 
je  pas  dity  says  he  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  *  que  je  netaispas  destine  ^  vivre 
en  France ;'  *  Do  you  know,'  adds  he, 
*I  sometimes  fancy  I  must  have  had  an 
ancestor,  right  or  left-handed,  among 
the  French  exiles  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  thus  could  not,  any  more 
than  they,  brook  living  in  a  countnr 
where  life  was  to  be  ^ught  at  such 
a  sacrifice.  With  such  &lin^  the 
wisest  thing  I  can  do  is  to  plung:e  over 
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head  and  ears  into  English  life.*  Our 
reply  was,  that  with  such  a  detennin- 
ation,  he  must  for^;o  his  own  darling 
lanfflage,  and  lisp  and  stammer  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  His  rejoinder  came 
in  the  shape  of  an  Englisn  letter,  24th 
Jdjr  1852,  in  which,  throi^  every 
difficulty,  and  all  the  stumblingblocks 
of  whos  and  tohicheSj  and  shatls  and 
fffiUs^e  already  dreamed  of  reaching 
the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  immor- 
talizing  his  name  by  an  English  histoiy 
of  the  French  Irotestant  refugees. 
Kothing  can  exceed  tiie  buovancy  of 
his  hopes  at  this  to  him  blisstul  period 
of  what  he  deemed  his  national  meta- 
morphosis. He  hadjust entertained, 
during  a  series  of  French  historical 
discourses  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the 
^te  of  French  and  English  society — 
Queen  Amelia  and  her  princely  sons 
—wealth,  title,  and  beauty,  richly 
sprinkled  with  the  literature  of  the 
land, — Grote  and  Hallam,  and  the 
alien  Bunsen,  and  last,  though  by  no 
means  least,  the  European  Macaulay. 
The  lectures  of  the  eloquent  French- 
man were  not,  be  it  understood,  like 
those  of  most  of  the  tribe,  the  cool  and 
studied  result  of  written  preparation, 
but  delivered  from  an  ever-welling 
source,  a  mind  overflowing  with  infor- 
mation, and  given  with  aO  the  charm, 
variety,  and  suddenness  of  improvisa- 
tion. Nor,  rich  though  he  was  in  the 
stores  of  extempore  eloquence,  did  he 
even  apply  to  tms  mode  of  attaining 
independence  till  i^r  some  anxious, 
nay  most  jealous,  inquiry  as  to  its 
retpectabilUp,  that  shibboleth  of  the 
land  whose  very  prejudices  he  was  now 
so  earnest  to  espouse.  Satisfied  on  this 
all-important  head,  and  eager  to  rus- 
ticate, were  it  only  to  evince  the  fer- 
vour of  his  British  imitation,  he  ad- 
vertised for  a  country  residence.  His 
ideas  at  this  momentous  period  of  his 
English  existence  are  too  interesting 
not  to  be  dven  in  his  own  identical 
words,  andin  that  language  too  which 
it  was  now  the  dearest  object  of  his 
heart  to  master.  The  letter  bears  date 
1st  August  1862,  and  is  wonderfully 
rough  and  racy  :—*  I  am  yet,'  says  he, 
*  writing  without  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary^  which  I  ordered  only  when  I 
det(ninmed  to  attempt  a  more  serious 
e(nUrivance  towards  the  very  practical 
oliject  I  am  now  pursuing.  Then  I 
make  my  best  with  my  small  provision 
Vol.  XXVII. 


of  words  and  idiotisms,  waiting  rather 
impatiently  for  my  books,  and  going 
on  with  my  pen  and  my  memory  at 
the  quickest  pace  I  can,  till  I  have  got 
the  supply  of  more  eiqpedient  re- 
sources. This  rings  well  and  aptlv. 
Further  on,  though  less  successfully 
as  to  mere  fframmar,  we  read : — *  By 
the  way.  teu  me  what  should  be  the 
best  ana  shortest  means  of  putting  in 
my  old  brain  the  tUmost  of  those  true 
Saxon  words,  who  breath  the  purest 
English  nationality.  I  know  tiiat  the 
greatest  part  of  them  is  only  now  fit 
for  poetry,  but  I  suspect  also  that  f (mt 
speaking  or  writing  in  the  most  im- 
pressive and  popular  manner,  the  most 
natural  strengtn  is  derived  from  the 
proper  use  of  such  ancient  words,  who 
are  the  bones  and  meduUa  of  every 
modem  language.'  His  scheme  of  rus- 
tication he  opens  thus  : — *  I  am  just 
returned  from  Norfolk,  and  begin  to 
look  after  my  advertisement  My 
bookseller  tells  me  it  has  sot  no  lees 
than  thirty  or  forty  ofiers  trom  nearly 
every  part  of  England.  In  one  of  these 
there  is  one  whose  writer  is  very  par- 
ticular about  his  wife,  and  asserts  she 
is  quite  charming.  Don't  laugh ;  this 
is  only  a  mark  of  old  English  hospi- 
tality and  simplicitv.  Another  wrote 
a  very  beautiful  description  of  the 
scenery  on  which  I  shoiild  gaze  from 
his  vicarage's  window,  near  St  Asaph. 
At  present  I  am  mudi  more  sedwed 
by  the  promise  of  a  charming  land- 
scape than  b^  that  of  a  charming 
landlady.'  His  English  experience,  at 
this  particular  time,  seems  to  have  been 
of  rather  a  motley  character.  He  had 
just  been  leading  a  Bracebridge  EEall 
sort  of  life  of  it  with  a  baronet,  attend- 
ing morning  and  evening  prayers,  with 
all  the  family  and  family  servants, 
living  the  same  quiet  life  over  ana 
over  j  had  got  introduced  to  the  judges 
holding  the  assizes,  and  partaxen  of 
all  their  official  ceremonies.  This 
glimpse  of  high,  and  to  him  almost 
feudal  existence,  is  dashed  with  one  of 
a  less  ambitious  stamp,  one  which  no- 
thing but  the  multifarious  and  highly 
tolerant  societv  of  London  could  ex- 
hibit We  aflude  to  the  oratori<»tl 
clique  of  the  Reasoneb  whom  he 
himself  suspects  to  be  humbugs  and 
money-dealers  in  their  way.  The  man 
Holyoake.  he  states  as  being  still  in  the 
gall  and  bitterness  of  the  eighteenth 
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century  ;  though  he  allowg,  Franklin 
fashion,  his  occasional  attendance  at 
such  atheistic  meetings  was  highly 
conducive  to  what  he  now  Taluea 
ahove  all  things,  his  proficiency  in 
English. 

It  was  some  three  months  after  this 
period  we  went  to  join  him  for  a  fort- 
night in  his  boasted  vicarage,  which 
h^  borne  away  the  palm  from  the 
thirty-nine  other  offers.  And  truly  the 
occupant  had  not  spoken  too  highly 
of  its  scenery,  nestling  as  it  did  in  the 
br^ik  of  two  sloping  hills,  and  peering 
forth  on  one  of  the  most  magnincently 
tmdulating  valleys  in  all  North  Wales, 
with  Snowdon  occasionally  looming  in 
the  distance.  In  this  delightful  par- 
sonage he  had  been  but  some  two 
months  a  resident,  and  vet  so  com- 
pletely had  the  warmth  of  his  genuine 
French  nature  thawed  the  usual  cold 
stateliness  of  English  home-life,  that 
he  was  not  so  much  the  boarder  as  the 
ruling  and  pervading  spirit  of  the  soli- 
tary uttle  household.  Bv  the  parson 
himself  a  tall  gentlemanly  figure,  and 
one  of  tne  many  students  of  our  mighty 
English  universities,  who  study  the 
dead  langu^^  for  vears  the  better  to 
preach  in  Welsh,  which  they  learn  for 
the  nonce^  and  who  had  a  congregation 
of  some  SIX  of  his  parishioners,  whom 
we  suspect  he  horrified  by  the  spu- 
riousness  of  his  Gallic  accent,  the  ar- 
rival of  so  intellectual  a  guest  was 
hailed  as  something  of  a  spiritual 
blessing.  The  only  drawback,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  worthy  clergyman  s  entire 
satis&ction,  were  certain  shrewd  ques- 
tions of  our  inquisitive  foreigner  to 
which  his  classic  reading  and  Welsh 
philolo^r  did  not  exactly  fiimish  the 
appropriate  answer.  The  pleasure  of 
tne  lady  of  the  house,  however,  knew 
no  such  alloy,  as  she  ever  found  her 
boarder  a  steady,  unquestioning  and 
unwearied  listener  in  all  cases  or  local 
information,  quarrels,  or  antiquities  ; 
while  to  the  daughters,  girls  of  sixteen 
and  seventeen,  his  demeanour  exqui- 
sitely blended  the  kindness  of  the  bro- 
ther with  the  protection  of  the  father. 
At  the  sight  of  such  an  unexampled 
fusion  of  French  and  English  elements 
of  happiness,  we  could  not  help  com- 
plimenting him  on  his  influential  fa- 
mily gifts.  'Ah!'  was  his  answer, 
'  you  remark  my  prestige  here  f  My 
dear  friend,  this  is  but  a  prelude  to 


my  own  ^triarchal  life  when  I  shall 
be  ctvis  jRomantu,  have  a  bloooung 
English  wife,  and  some  seven  or  eight 
blue-eyed  bantlings  !*  Tliis  was  nis 
waking  dream,  and  one  on  which  he 
would  expatiate  with  inexhaustible 
facility.  One  evening  when  more  than 
usually  eloquent  on  the  subject,  and 
it  had  taken  us  deep  into  the  watches 
of  the  night,  we  could  not  help  sug- 
gesting the  Ditter  lessons  of  the  past. 
My  disappointments,  you  mean  f  wa« 
his  prompt  and  enei^getic  answer, — 
•  Listen  to  Shakspere,  to  your  own 
Shakspere,  you  doubting  sceptic  : 

*  Wh^,  brother  Hector, 
We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Booh  and  no  other  than  event  doth  fbm  it.' 


We  demurred,  nevertheless,  reminding 
him  that  though,  like  his  own  Pascal, 

*  he  was  a  haughty  spirit,  a  man  most 
confident  in  his  strength,  of  a  vigor- 
ous and  most  fervent  nature,'  the  race 
was  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.  '  Again  V  he  replied,  *  and 
do  you  think  that  in  thus  resolutely 
disposing  of  my  future,  I  acknowledge 
no  overruling  Providence  V  '  Is  o 
doubt,  no  doubt,'  was  our  reply : 

*  There'a  a  dinnity  that  shapes  onr  endiy 
Bough-hew  them  how  we  wilU' 

*  Rmgh-heWy  he  exclaimed  inquiring- 
ly. We  explained.  *  From  ShakspereT 

*  Yes.'  '  IVeU,  beautifol ;  but  I  do 
more  than  believe  in  this  half-paffan 
divinity.  I  Imow,' and  like  most  va- 
cated Catholics,  he  quoted  the  beau- 
tiful passage  in  the  hmguage  of  the 
Vulgate. — U  \xLOWihKiind<moPatru 
mei  mansumes  mvltoe  sunt ;  knowing 
this,  and  with  my  hopes  anchored  in 
that  quarter,  I  am  Imt  the  more  at 
liberty  to  talk  with  confidence  of  a 
future,  in  which,  were  I  even  to  fail,  I 
can  but  risk  this  poor  rag  of  mortality.' 
His  English  prospects,  as  he  termed 
them,  we  soon  perceived,  were  a  sub- 
ject on  which  his  mind  was  made  upi 
and  to  the  realization  of  which  he  had 
buckled  himself  with  a  determination 
that  brooked  no  control.  Indeed,  he 
had  by  this  time  once  more  and  for 
ever  dropped  all  communication  with 
the  French  press,  though  eameethf  so- 
licited by  his  best  friends  to  send  his 
usual  contributions  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  enaorse.  And  yet  he 
had  not  ceased  greedily  to  peruse  the 
public  papers  of  nis  country ;  a  penuMl 
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which  operated  anything  but  benefit 
eially  on  his  now  suffering  frame.  On 
the  cherished  head  of  En^ish  natural- 
isation we  therefore  ceased  to  gainsay, 
and,  like  all  who  approached  him, 

S 'elded  to  the  torrent  of  his  eloquence, 
ut  even  on  this  darling  theme  he 
would,  when  argument  was  out  of  the 
question,  unbend  and  evince  something 
of  the  quiet  humour  of  one  who  could 
smile  with  others  at  what  might  be 
deemed  his  delusion.    We  remember 
with  what  an  arch  imitation  of  indigen- 
ous decorum  he  checked  our  own  un- 
mannerly laugh  when  at  a  dinner  in 
one  of  the  most  fashionable  hotels  of 
Conway,  the  waiter  gravely  removed 
the  cover  of  a  dish  to  exhibit  two 
starveling  herring.    On  that  occasion 
every  line  of  his  thinking  face  rooke 
rebuke,  the  vehemence  of  which  he 
ludicrously  summed  up  with  the  truly 
British  ejaculation—  «o  French  !  On  no 
occasion,  however,  did  this  break  forth 
with  such  orimnality  as  in  the  case  of 
a  Polish  friena  of  his  for  whom  he  had 
given  us  a  commission.   This  of  course 
was  after  our  parting,  and  a  sad  part- 
ing it  was,  and  one  which  overtnrew 
his  new  English  stoicism.    We  em- 
braced on  each  cheek  in  the  sight  and 
to  the  surprise  of  his  adopted  country- 
men ;  his  cheek  was  wet,  and  his  lip 
quivered,  and  the  farewell  word  was 
French !    Our  own  visit  to  the  Polish 
friend  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail :  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  M.  Thomas  had  found 
the  youth  in  Paris,  practising,  during 
the  day.  and  under  an  assumed  name, 
the  modest  duties  of  a  school-usher ; 
and  flourishing  of  an  evening  in  the 
circles  of  the  nigh  and  mighty  under 
his  own  more  aristocratic  appellation  I 
thus  nobly  avoiding,  let  so  much  be 
conceded  to  his  sense  of  independence, 
all  humiliating  recourse  to  political 
alms.    M.  Thomas  had  seen  him  in 
this  his  twofold  capacity^  and  admired 
the  truth  as  well  as  spint  with  which 
he  discharged  the  double  personation. 
A  strong  mutual  attachment  was  the 
consequence,  deepened  on  the  part  of 
our  enle  from  the  knowledge  that  his 
friend  had  since  deservedly  risen  to 
distinction.    His  great  desire,  there- 
fore was,  that  the  Pole  should  visit 
Wales,  which  was  promised.     The 
realization  of  this  promise  he  looked 
forward  to  as  a  feast  of  the  soul :  alas ! 
reality  alone  could  convince  our  exile 


how  deep  the  change  was  which  had 
gradually  come  over  his  own  dream  of 
Bfe.    The  meeting  is  thus  graphically 
given : — '  The  rain  is  for  these  twenty- 
four  hours  uninterruptedly  rattling  at 
my  window,  and  the  wind  has  nearly 
tms  night  blown  up  our  roof.  ...  I 
shouldl)e  very  glad  to  forget  my  pre- 
sent bad  luck  and  my  present  desti- 
tution.   I  must  indeed  compose  my 
spirits.    I  wrote  yesterday  a  pitiable 
letter  to  poor  Mademoiselle  P.  (his 
aunt,  whom  he  regarded  with  more 
than  filial  attachment) ;  and  it  would 
be  too  much  to  continue  in  the  same 
style  to-day,  though  I  assure  you,  my 
dear  friend,  it  is  no  ^reat  comfort  to 
rest  always  on  futunty,  and  to  miss 
what  you  expected  of  it  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  to  be  converted 
into  actuality.     Such  has  been,  for 
instance,  my  short  conversation  with 
our  Pole.    He  has  lost  all  the  strange 
charm  which  he  was  possessed  of,  and 
which  had  formerly  oeen  a  motive  of 
attraction  to  me.    I  had  thought  of 
that  visit  as  of  an  acceptable  occasion 
to  revive  kind  remembrances,  and, 
shall  I  say  it,  I  had  perhaps  thought  too 
of  some  ideal  figure  I  had  let  him  cut 
in  my  memory.  He  arrived  here  in  the 
most  unpleasant  shape  for  my  notions 
of  respectability,  dressed  like  an  Italian 
tenor,  or  a  Hungarian  prince,  with  an 
extravagant  blue  velvet  cap^  and  a 
more  extravagant  Kossuth  fur-trim- 
med coat,  managing  the  waiters  in 
such  a  Moscovite  way,  that  I  was  ob- 
liged to  interfere  :  in  short,  the  re- 
verse of  a  respectaole  gentleman,  such 
as  I  assume  to  be.    1  foi^ot  to  say, 
that  as  he  had  only  half  a  day  to 
spend  with  me,  he  had  requested  me 
to  appoint  some   place  of  meeting 

nearer  to  London  than  C ,  and  so 

we  met  at  Chester.  First  of  all,  he 
insisted  upon  my  not  speaking  Eng- 
lish, which  he  pretended  was  a  great 
bore.  But  as  I  perceived  he  was 
rather  trifling  with  the  feelings  which 
are  at  the  bottom  of  my  transforma- 
tion, and  denying  the  earnestness  of 
my  new  English  qualifications,  I  spoke 
my  beautiful  English  mercilessly  all 
along.  .  .  .'  This,  though  rather  a 
practical  experiment,  was  one  from 
which,  not  even  distance  itself  could 
protect  such  of  his  quondam  associates 
as  presumed  to  douot  the  sincerity  of 
his  national  conversion,  as  Jn  all  cases 
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where  he  thought  these  possessed  even 
a  smattering  of  his  adopted  dialect, 
he  invariab^  wrote  them  in  English. 
He  was  not,  however,  without  his 
personal  doubts  and  misgivings,  even 
on  this  all-absorbing  head.  English 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
particular,  he  felt  to  be  anything  but 
sympathetic  as  regarded  his  own  indi- 
vidual taste.  Swift's  TaU  of  a  Tub, 
for  instance,  with  its  interminable 
metaphor  of  clothes  and  creeds,  he 
gazed  on  with  a  species  of  mental 
stupor.  '  I  trace,'  says  he.  *  in  the 
roi^h  and  rude  species  or  English 
jokmg,  much  of  Voltaire's  wit ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  the  origin  of  his 
anti-religious  jocularity,  is  much  more 
derived  from  English  sources,  than 
from  our  own  mediaeval  wags  and 
jwters.  With  my  best  will  of  acquir- 
ing English  propensities,  I  cannot  be 
amused  by  the  British  vein  of  sarcasm, 
as  I  am  bv  the  French  unaflfected 
manner  of  aeriding.  I  perceive  more 
and  more  distinctly  the  difference 
which  divides  the  literary  tempers  of 
the  two  countries,  and  I  contemplate 
with  dismal  apprehension,  the  wide 
chasm  I  must  clear  to  go  from  one  to 
the  other.  In  the  composition  of  all 
these  books  which  I  study,  there  is  a 
sort  of  looseness,  quite  the  reverse  of 
my  own  habits  of  thinking.  The  ideas 
are  seldom  strongly  connected.  The 
writers  stop  at  their  pleasure,  and  fol- 
low out  any  digression  they  may  be 
tempted  with.  There  are  nearly  as 
manv  parentheses  as  pages  ;  as  many 
incidental  slips  as  leading  directions. 
AH,  in  a  woro,  is  excursive  and  desul- 
tory. My  straight-forward  French 
logic  follows  most  reluctantly  my  new 
En^h  friends  in  their  random  ways  ; 
my  square  mind  is  rather  puzzled  by 
their  want  of  method,  and  feels  uneasy 
at  every  moment,  with  the  thought 
that  my  author  is  about  to  go  astray.' 
Frigid  metaphor,  dry  circuitous  hu- 
mour, playful  and  interlusive  digres- 
sion, offered  cold  entertainment,  in- 
deed, to  a  mind  framed  like  his  for 
battle,  for  the  daring  analysis  of  a 
desperate  situation,  or  the  fierce  de- 
light of  fiery  and  political  encounter. 
His  literature  too,  had  nothing  of  the 
volunteer  graces  of  the  idiosyncratic, 
not  the  slightest  shade  of  egotism. 
In  the  grand  and  leading  interests  of 
society,  he  sank  all  rc^  or  fancied 


personal  importance  \  or  if  he  dwelt 
for  a  time  on  individual  conceit,  it 
was  but  to  annihilate  its  pretensions, 
or  show  up  its  utter  insignificance. 
*  I  have,'  he  says,  in  the  same  lettor 
of  literary  stricture,  '  I  have  no  time 
to  tell  you  my  impressions  about  Don 
Juan.  I  have  only  had  one  slight 
perusal  of  the  poem,  and  all  I  can  say 
IS,  that  the  notion  of  an  extraordinary 
personage,  I  collected  from  the  Span- 
ish romances  and  Moli^re's  play,  are 
rather  reduced  than  exaltea  by  the 
makes  in  Byron's  poem. 


I'hate  the  systematic  affectation,  and 
continual  egotism  of  Byron.  I  never 
was  a  Byronian  youth,  and  all  the 
bitterness  I  feel  in  my  old  heart  does 
not  make  me  one  even  now.  And 
yet  there  are  passages  to  be  dwelt 
on  with  delight ;  the  Ave  Marici,  for 
instance,  and  the  song  of  the  Greek 
bard:— 

*  A  land  of  slaTes  shall  ne'er  be  mine.' 
Nor  is  he  a  whit  less  surprised,  or 
less  severe,  as  regards  the  inimitable 
essays  of  Lamb,  whose  highly  artifi- 
cial, though  elegant  and  discrimina- 
ting^studies  on  human,  and  especially 
on  English  life  and  manners,  were  to 
him  as  much  of  a  dead  letter,  as  the 
acute  and  wire-drawn  delineations  of 
the  French  Labruy^re  could  be  to  the 
most  uninitiated  of  Englishmen.  His 
misgivings,  however,  were  not  merely 
literary,  they  were  occasionaUy  social 
'I  am  growing  too  old,'  says  he 
(February  1863),  *  easily  to  make  new 
acquaintances,  and  so  I  must  remain 
alone  in  my  dull  comer,  without  any 
other  diversion  but  visits  and  dinners 
in  full  dress.  This,  I  know,  is  the 
necessary  beginning  of  an  English 
settlement  But  with  such  a  regimen 
as  this,  London  is  really  a  more  lonely 

place  than  C ,  and  the  general 

tenor  of  my  life  sadder  than  it  was 
even  in  the  Welsh  mountains  I 
assure  you,  I  am  sometimes  obliged 
to  nerve  myself  to  the  utmost  of  my 
moral  power,  when  I  feel  seized  on  a 
sudden  by  the  idea  of  my  isolation. 
Behold  what  it  is  for  a  fellow  of  my 
patriarchal  cast  of  mind,  bom  with  a 
stock  of  good  nature,  to  find  himself 
alone  in  the  hackneyed  rooms  of  a  fur- 
nished house,  on  a  London  Sunday, 
with  a  fog  which  obliges  me  to  light 
my  candles  some  minutes  after  twelve 
at  noon  ;  thinking  too,  I  am  fiye-and- 
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ibirty,  have  no  home,  no  fietmily,  no 
prospects  of  any  kind  before  me  clearer 
than  the  dark  fog  before  my  window. 
However,  these  are,  after  all,  but 
hours  that  must  be  gone  through,  and 
I  don't  know  whjr  1  mention  them ; 
perhaps  because  it  does  me  good  to 
open  my  heart,  which  is  here,  of 
course,  perfectly  shut,  according  to 
the  strictest  rule  of  gentlemaulike 
propriety.  ...  I  was  invited  last 
week  to  two  gr^t  evening  parties,  at 
Lord  GranviUe's,  the  President  of  the 
Council,  and  at  Bunsen's,  the  Prussian 
minist^.  I  suppose  I  cut  there  as 
sood  a  figure  as  if  I  was  introduced 
by  mv  own  ambassador.  Neverthe- 
less, 1  cannot  help  being  engaged  in 
most  philosophical  contemplation, 
when  on  leavmg  such  glorious  com- 
pany, I  return  to  my  famished  lodg- 
ings, and  venture  to  review  .  .  .'  A 
month  later,  he  writes  in  a  somewhat 
similar  strain,  and  in  a  spirit  worthy 
the  moralizing  Goldsmith :  *  I  have 
been  admitted  these  last  weeks  into 
the  verv  convenient  club,  the  stamp 
of  which  you  here  behold  (that  of  the 
AthensBum),  and  ez^oy  all  the  com- 
forts of  that  sort  of  establishment, 
accounted  among  the  first  necessaries 
of  life  in  London.  Meantime,  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  looking  rather  ironi- 
cally in  the  face  of  my  worthy  am- 
bassador, whom  I  meet  at  the  great 
houses,  in  the  noble  evening  parties^ 
which  it  is  the  curious  fate  of  my 
humble  individual  to  attend.  My 
name  is  to  be  found  in  the  Po9ty  on 
the  list  of  the  distinguished  guests 
invited  to  the  brilliant  circle  of  such 
and  such  an  official  lady  ;  and  when, 
on  the  ensuing  morning,  I  read  that 
glorious  mention  of  my  high  respecta- 
rality,  I  cannot  help  laiu^g  at  my- 
self and  the  world,  for  I  am  reading 
ihvi  glory  of  mine  in  my  small  chop- 
house,  where  I  get  my  breakfast  at 
the  same  table  with  certain  honest 
artisans,  who  are  the  principal  cus- 
tomers, and  whom  I  respect  rather 
for  the  soundness  of  their  understand- 
ings, than  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
hands.  Such  is  the  gloria  mundi; 
and  sudi  is  life  in  London.'  But  ever 
and  anon  there  would  come  mixed 
with  this  philosophic  melancholy,  a 
dash  of  something  savouring  of  re- 
venge. '  I  feel,'  says  he,  in  a  subse- 
quent oommtmication ; '  I  feel  a  certain 


swelling  of  my  heart,  half  pride,  half 
bitterness,  when  I  find  myself,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  ^oing  every- 
where in  this  foreign  society,  without 
any  connexion  whatever  with  the 
nominal  representatives  of  my  native 
country,  whom  I  meet  with  the  same 
coolness,  as  if  I  was  a  hundred  times 
more  estranged  from  them,  than  from 
these  foreigners  themselves.  Of  course^ 
the  poor  exile's  happiness  was  not  so 
much  a  simple  as  a  reflex  feeling,  de- 
riving its  strength  and  vividness  not 
from  the  present,  but  the  past  Had 
he  been  less  of  a  Frenchman,  his  satis* 
faction  as  an  Englishman  nad  been 
but  so  much  the  less.  His  country, 
and  the  feelings  of  his  country,  clung 
te  him  to  the  last ;  nor  is  he  at  any 
time  more  glaringly  French,  than 
when  he  most  hugs  himself  in  his 
supposed  approximation  to  British 
perfection.  This  perfection,  alas !  was 
not  without  its  peculiar  sting ;  nor 
did  the  feeling  of  transformation  in 
which  it  was  so  long  his  pleasure  to 
triumph,  ever  receive  a  more  formid- 
able Euiock  than  that  he  experienced 
on  the  Prince  President's  visit  to  Eng- 
land in  the  capacity  of  Emperor.  The 
revulsion,  if  not  of  sentiment,  at  least 
of  opinion,  which  then  took  place  in 
the  bosom  of  his  adopted  countrymen, 
astonished  the  world  at  large.  And 
yet,  the  change  was  simple  enough. 
Diplomatists  are  notorious  for  their 
versatility,  nor  can  a  nation  which 
plumes  itself  on  transacting  its  own 
political  business,  expect  to  escape  a 
similar  cbaige.  Our  exile  felt  deeply, 
what  he  no  doubt  conceived  to  be  an 
act  of  gratuitous  abasement^  which, 
while  it  seemed  to  give  a  national 
sanction  to  despotism,  brought  him- 
self and  other  honourable  exiles  with- 
in the  unenviable  pale  of  rebellion. 
Right  or  wrong,  no  testy  old  English- 
man bom,  felt  more  keenly  on  the 
subiect  than  himself.  The  expression 
of  nis  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  \a 
brief,  but  bitter :  *  I  must  confess,' 
says  he.  April  1855, '  that  the  glorious 
little  island  looks  rather  dirty  for  the 
time  being,  having  somewhat  black- 
ened her  complexion  by  licking  the 
varnish  of  the  imperial  boots.  So 
splenetic  a  remark  may  well  be  for- 
gven  in  a  man  who  could  appreciate 
EneUsh  domestic  quiet  and  comfort 
with  the  shrewdness  and  simplicity  of 
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Addison  himself.  In  speaking  of  the 
English  family  with  which  he  boarded, 
in  the  vioinity  of  Regent's  Park,  he 
writes  thus,  January  1855  :  *  The 
people  themselves  please  ma  They 
live  admirably  well  together,  and  the 
five  children,  but  for  a  few  snatches 
of  piano,  make  no  more  noise  than 
flies.  There  is  such  an  awe  of  my 
nervousness  among  them,  that  there 
is  a  laudable  concert  in  suppressing 
all  useless  noise.  The  husband  is  all 
day  long  at  his  office,  and  when  he 
ffoes  out  in  the  morning  after  break* 
nust,  his  wife  regularly  waits  till  she 
bears  him  opening  the  hall-door,  when 
she  slips  away  very  demurely  to  give 
him  a  sonorous  kiss  on  the  threshold, 
which  nobody  is  supposed  to  hear, 
because  it  is  given  behind  the  door ; 
and  all  this  so  regularly,  and  with 
such  perfect  steadiness  and  uniformity, 
that  this  little  sketch  may  serve  to 
give  you  a  thorough  notion  of  my  pre- 
sent English  mediiun.' 

Sadly  pleasing  as  such  a  retrospect 
ma^  be  to  ourselves,  and  interesting 
as  it  must  be  to  all  thinking  readers, 
we  must  forbear  further  gleanings 
from  this  peculiar  field,  and  press  on 
to  the  briefly  militant  or  active  parf 
of  our  exile's  career  in  England.  Pre- 
vious to  leaving  his  mountain  retreat 
in  Wales,  literary  friends  had  sug- 
gested various  means  of  attaining  no- 
tice, as  well  as  securing  independence. 
Among  these,  it  occurred  that  some- 
thing superior  might  be  attempted  for 
railway  circulation :  a  life,  for  instance, 
of  the  celebrated  Duplessis-Momay, 
involving  that  of  his  admirable  help- 
mate, t<^ether  with  a  sketch  of  the 
manners  and  political  spirit  of  the 
times.  No  subject  could  have  been 
suggested  more  consonant  with  his 
humour,  or  better  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiar bent  of  his  genius.  He  buned 
himself  in  the  British  Museiun,  piled 
notes  on  notes,  and  felt  daily  more 
and  more  enthusiastically  attached  to 
a  hero,  who,  besides  bearing  aloft  the 
banner  of  Pit>testantiBm,  and  tracking 
Spanish  despotism  through  its  most 
tortuous  windings,  had  b^  on  terms 
of  friendship,  and  in  active  corre- 
spondence with  the  first  of  Enslish- 
men.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  had  had 
among  the  translators  of  the  pious 
portions  of  his  works,  an  English  lady, 
whose  epitaph,  as  given  by  rare  Ben 


Jonson,  will  be  known  as  long  as  the 
l&glish  language  is  read  : — 

*  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother  : 
Death  !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another. 
Learned  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee.' 

The  moment  sueh  a  task  took  full 
possession  of  his  mind,  his  correspond- 
ence talked  of  little  else.  The  bounds 
of  railway  circulation  were  soon  eoc- 
oeeded.  A  laiiger  field  became  neoes- 
sary  for  the  court  and  court  intrigues 
of  France  and  Navarre,  for  the  leaguei 
for  the  Spanish  dream  of  universai 
monarchy,  for  graphic  pictures  of 
Spanish  pride  and  Spamsn  rodcnnont- 
aae,  for  pictures  equallv  strikinff  of 
Geneva  haughtiness  and  stem  tneo- 
cracy,  for  Knox  and  Calvin,  for  Eng- 
lish refugee  bishojM  in  Switzerland, 
for  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  fitct,  ran- 
sacked to  furnish  documents  with  a 
view  to  throw  light  on  that  astonish- 
ing epoch,  and  tne  substance  of  sudi 
documenteL  woven  into  the  genend 
recital  witn  a  raciness,  simpUcny,  and 
spirit  altogether  his  own.  Let  us 
hope,  that  a  work  of  such  magnitude, 
sun-like  glimpses  of  which  we  have 
seen,  is  not  altogether  lost,  and  thst 
there  is  more  than  ordinary  truth  in 
the  report,  which  states,  that  no  slen- 
der portion  of  the  performance  has 
faUen  into  the  able  nands  of  <Mie  of 
the  exile's  literary  friends,  now  bwsy 
preparing  to  submit  some  of  its  most 
finished  snatches  to  the  inspection  of 
a  British  publia  If  misfortune  hunts 
in  couples,  occupation  is  equally  no- 
torious for  its  tendency  to  overwneLni 
wh<»n  it  visits.  Scarcely  had  our  ex* 
ile  got  fJEtirly  involved  in  the  intricacies 
of  such  an  absorbing  task,  when  pro- 
posals were  made  for  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  coupled  with  a 
sterner,  and  to  him  less  pleaong  sug- 
gestion, the  necessity  of  providing  for 
nis  immediate  subsistence  by  a  second 
course  of  lectures  in  Willis  s  rooms. 
This,  however,  he  acoompliahed  with 
even  more  than  his  former  success,  in 
presence  of  an  equally  fashionable 
audience,  and  what  to  him  was  of 
more  importance,  the  constant  and 
serious  attendance  of  such  literary 
names  as  Hallam,  Lord  Carlisle.  Bon- 
sen,  and  Macaulay.  The  trial,  tkoogh 
repeated  with  such  flattering  resohs, 
one  he  henceforth,  remlved  to 
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avoid,  by  a  more  earnest  and  deter- 
minea  application  to  English  composi- 
tion. Rumours  of  university  reform 
were  now  rife  in  high  quarters,  and 
Lord  John  Russell's  speculations  on 
the  subject  more  than  once  suggested 
to  our  author  the  expediency  of  at- 
tempting historical  lectures  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  reader  may  have  an  idea 
how  san^piine  his  Lordship  was  in  his 
anticipation  of  reform,  when  we  re- 
mind him,  that  the  noble  person 
in  Question  subsequently  summoned 
heaos  of  colleges  to  have  professor- 
Bhips  of  foreign  literature  established 
before  Easter,  unless  they  preferred 
leaving  the  business  to  Ciovemment. 
Now,  u  a  man  of  his  Lordship's  ex- 
perience entertained  such  buoyant 
nopes,  there  is  little  cause  for  sur- 
prise, if  an  anxious  foreigner,  whose 
sole  chance  of  professional  establish- 
ment depended  on  such  a  reform, 
should  have  been  somewhat  literal  in 
his  interpretation  of  public  opinion. 
London  society  are  apt  to  talk  very 
decidedly  on  subjects,  their  notions  of 
which  are  amazingly  vague  ;  and,  in 
fact,  while  university  reform  was  all 
but  accomplished  in  the  metropolis, 
it  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  talked  ot 
in  the  obnoxious  seats  of  national 
learning.  A  rapid  visit  to  Cambridge 
soon  convinced  the  exile  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  *  I  have  dined,' 
savs  he,  *a  whole  week  at  the  College 
halls,  and,  certainly,  could  not  long 
resist  such  a  beautiful  system  of  diet 
My  hosts  here  make  no  secret  of  their 
contempt  for  the  talk  of  reform.  They 
are,  say  they,  the  trustees  of  private 
property,  ana  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  State  at  lai^ge ;  nor  has  the  State, 
properly  speakmg,  to  do  with  them, 
lliey  maintain  they  are  standing  upon 
their  own  ground,  which  the  Crown 
itself  cannot  encroach  upon.  After 
all,  this  extraordinary  mediaeval  spawn 
is  a  good  counterpoise  to  such  modem 

E reduce  as  Mancnester  and  Birming- 
am.  All  I  suspect  is,  that  if  the 
counterpoise  is  not  better,  and  more 
gently  conducted,  it  will  be  swept  out 
But  when  1  That  is  the  question,  and 
a  question  of  time  is  always  a  lasting 
piuzle  in  En^^d.'  The  bursting  of 
the  Cambridge  bubble  but  threw  nim 
more  intense^  back  on  his  history  of 
Duplessis,  wmch  he  now  pursued  with 
unabated  ardour,  and  that  too,  in  de- 


spite of  his  health,  which,  he  anxiously 
allows,  was  gradually  declining.  The 
truth  is,  the  damp  climate,  the  diet- 
etic system  of  England,  and  the  hard 
work  to  which  he  had  so  unmercifully 
condemned  himself,  began  to  tell  on  a 
constitution,  the  elasticity  and  strength 
of  which  had  hitherto  borne  him  up 
so  wonderfully.  Complaints  of  general 
debility,  of  nervousness,  irritability, 
and  an  excruciating  sensibilitv  to  the 
chirping  or  singing  of  birds,  began  to 
chequer  the  otherwise  hale  and  healthy 
tone  of  his  letters.  We  advised  him 
to  apply  here  for  medical  advice, 
which,  after  much  entreaty,  he  finally 
consented  to  do  ;  with  this  fatal  pro- 
viso, however,  that  no  medical  treat- 
ment must  interfere  with  his  literaij 
labours.  *All  I  want,'  says  he^  'is 
sleep,  sleep ! '  This  the  able  physician 
procured  him,  by  commanding  him  to 
reverse  his  literary  habits ;  sleep,  that 
is^  durins  the  dav,  and  labour  only  at 
night,  tin  the  balance  should  be  once 
more  established,  when  he  solenmly 
adjured  his  patient  to  renounce  toa- 
ging  at  the  oar,  were  it  butfor  amonl£. 
The  patient  was  dutiful,  as  ficur  as  re- 
^rded  the  first  part  of  the  prescrip- 
tion ;  but  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his 
powers  of  sleep,  resumed  his  labour 
with  even  more  than  his  wonted  fer« 
vour.  It  was  in  this  ominous  situa- 
tion, that  direct  application  was  made 
for  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
vieWf  in  connexion  with  Professor 
Weiss's  recently  published  History  of 
the  French  Protestant  Refugees,  a 
work  possessing  many  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  a  professional  feat,  though 
merely  displaying  that  species  of  apt- 
ness for  historicalperformance,  which, 
in  Johnson's  opinion.  Cibber's  lonff 
stage  experience  gave  liim  in  the  wal£ 
of  comedy.  Our  exile  prepared  for  his 
task,  by  his  usual  visit  to  the  public 
repositories  of  learning,  whence  ne  ex- 
tracted matter  for  a  luminous  and 
characteristic  article  on  the  history  of 
French  Protestant  refugees.  All  this 
was  not  accomplished,  however,  with- 
out more  than  the  usual  throes  of  par- 
turition, merely  because  the  writer 
would,  for  a  time,  absolutely  manage 
the  subject  in  tne  same  summary 
manner  in  which  he  dealt  with  his 
Chronicle  of  the  JRetme  des  Deux 
Mondei,  Thebarsandrubshemetwith 
in  the  execution  of  so  i 
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are  feelingly  alluded  to^  and  bitterly 
described,  in  one  of  his  letters :  *I 
have  finished  my  task  (15th  September 
1853X  and  what  a  task  1  Unfortun- 
ately, I  shall  not  be  soon  enough  for 
the  next  number.  They  have  not  the 
same  habits  of  hurry  as  in  France, 
and  every  number  of  the  Review  is  in 
readiness  nearly  as  soon  as  the  pre- 
vious one  is  out  I  could  not  myself 
get  on  quicker.  I  began  on  the  20th 
July,  and  sp«nt  more  tnan  three  weeks 
in  the  British  Museum.  For  these 
last  three  weeks  I  have  been  makmg 
the  same  mad  sort  of  work  as  with 
my  old  Chronique.  You  cannot  ima- 
gine how  difficult  I  have  found  this 
htft  trial  I  could  never  prevail  upon 
mvself  to  let  my  pen  run  on  as  i  do 
when  scribbling  my  letters ;  and  I 
must  needs  brins  to  a  task,  written  in 
a  half  unknown  language,  and  written 
too,  for  the  first  time,  and  for  an 
earnest  purpose,  habits  of  taste  and 
preciBion,  as  was  my  practice  in 
French !  I  have  worried  myself  whole 
days,  to  no  better  end  than  writing 
three  or  four  pages.  I  got  on  with 
more  speed  at  last,  and  my  copy,  an 
immense  bore  to  one  never  accus- 
tomed to  make  anything  but  a  rough 
draught,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and 
four  pages  of  my  broad  penmanship. 
Both  my  schoolmistress  (a  countrv 
schoolmistress  he  then  boarded  witii), 
and  Mrs.  A— n  (a  lady  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Edinburgh  Revifw\ 
have  assured  me,  the  English  of  it  is 
correct  But  it  is  too  long,  and  I 
shall  have  to  curtail  it ;  two  sheets 
only  being  allowed.  But  if  I  have 
any  impression  at  all  about  the  mat- 
ter at  present  it  is  one  of  tediousness.' 
Revisal  of  tne  proof-sheets  suggests 
more  comfortable  feelings  :  *  My  ar- 
ticle,' says  he  (23d  November),  *is 
now  revised  and  ready ;  but  much  in 
advance,  since  it  will  not  appear  be- 
fore April  1864.*  The  few  following 
lines  amusingly  aUude  to  one  holding 
a  high  ministerial  situation  in  the 
late  Cabinet :  *  I  have  been  much 
pleased  with  the  demeanour  of  the 
editor  towards  me.  The  same  cold 
and  mute  gentleman  who  had  so  much 
discountenanced  me  with  his  frozen 
looks,  himself  revised  my  manuscript 
with  the  most  friendly  c«^  ami  but 
for  trifles,  essential  trifles,  it  is  true, 
there  was  not  much  to  mend  in  it 


The  article,  in  fact,  is  good ;  thirty- 
six  pages  long,  and  as  it  is,  none  bat 
a  frenchman  could  have  written  it, 
nor  could  any  Frenchman,  as  it  ap- 
pears from  the  general  tone  of  ttie 
article,  have  been  more  disgusted  with 
France.  The  editor  seems  very  much 
pleased  with  it ;  we  have  now  spoken 
much  together,  and  as  nothing  warms 
people  more,  tnan  to  set  both  at  once 
to  a  business  which  you  see  each  of 
you  understands,  the  man  has,  as  it 
were,  melted  while  reading  the  proofo 
with  me.  He  has  again  expressed 
his  wish  to  have  some  other  contribu- 
tion of  mine,  but  I  shall  wait  till  this 
has  undergone  the  great  trial  of  publi- 
cation.' 

From  the  article,  which  appeared 
in  due  time,  and  which  met  with  that 
notice  and  reception  which  it  so  emi- 
nently deserveo,  we  shall  make  two 
short  extracts,  striking  enough  in 
themselves,  but  doubly  so,  when  we 
consider  how  vividly  they  illustrate 
their  author^s  peculiar  temper : — 

'  The  subject  selected  by  M.  Weiae 
was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  re- 
presenting sinde  actors  moving  in  the 
great  drama  of  history,  and  we  think, 
that  such  a  representation  would  be 
now  well-timed,  especially  in  the 
author^s  country.  History  is  not 
made  by  the  mute  operation  of  the 
collective  people,  to  be  expressed  in 
statistical  tables.  It  is  the  complex 
result  of  the  acts  of  individuals,  and 
there  is  no  flesh  or  blood  in  it  without 
the  distinct  appearance  of  individual 
figures.  No  materials  for  history  ex- 
ist, imtU  single  figures  have  emerged 
from  the  crowd.  The  business  of  the 
historian,  therefore,  is  to  exhibit  the 
influence  of  individual  action  in  the 
determination  of  historical  events.  He 
ought  to  lay  more  stress  upon  per- 
sonal motives  and  acts,  than  upon 
the  vague  and  blind  forces  of  jzeneral 
causes.  He  ought  to  look  first  at 
the  men,  in  order  to  discover  the  se- 
cret of  the  events,  instead  of  subor- 
dinating the  events  themselves  to 
abstractions.' 

This  is  precisely  such  a  theoiy  of 
history  as  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  author's  individual  character, 
as  well  as  exertions  and  suffmngs. 
The  following  extract  marks  more 
feelinghr  stilly  the  paramount  impcNrt- 
anoe  of  the  inner  man,  the  battle  of 
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the  Boul,  and  its  damui  to  historical 
prominenoQ  :~ 

*  The  histoiy  of  the  French  refugees 
might  have  proved  a  rich  gallery  of 
individual  charactens  and  orimnal  por- 
traits ;  but  these  are  not  to  oe  found 
in  the  book  of  their  historian ;  it  is  a 
history  void  of  men.  In  so  .saying, 
we  no  more  mean  to  cast  censure  on 
liL  Weiss,  than  we  should  quarrel 
with  a  painter  for  not  having  repro- 
duced upon  his  canvas  hues  and 
shades  which  his  eyes  were  not  natu- 
lally  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
seeing.  We  do  not  deny,  that  M. 
Weiss  has  supplied  us  with  an  excel- 
lent nomenckture  of  the  refugees,  and 
of  their  different  avocations^  with  bio- 
giaj^ealnoticesof  the  principal  among 
them,  and  with  a  statement  of  their 
writings,  or  of  their  achievements  and 
promotions  as  soldiers.  But  after  hav- 
mg  plodded  through  pages  and  pages 
of  this  correct  and  somewhat  dry 
acoomit,  the  reader  will  never  succeed 
in  reviving  one  of  M.  Weiss's  heroes 
in  his  memory.  Their  figures  fade 
away  firom  his  mind,  as  thmgs  which 
were  never  alive :  tlxe  historian  has 
not  lived  intimately  enough  with  them, 
to  give  us  asy  striking  image  of  their 
life,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  he 
says  little  of  their  moral  l)eing.  He 
Bcarcdy  informs  us  of  the  mental 
struggle  in  which  so  many  were  then 
engaged,  and  the  traces  of  which  have 
been  so  deeply  impressed  in  all  the 
lelics  of  their  time— the  great  struggle 
between  the  inward  consciousness  of 
an  individual  duty,  and  the  outward 
pleasure  of  the  civil  power.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  battles  which  were 
fought  in  the  hearts  of  so  many  suf- 
ferer^ at  the  fireside  of  so  many 
families,  when  the  point  at  issue  was 
either  to  renounce  all  the  comforts 
of  their  earthl:^  existence,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  sanctity  of  their  most  cher- 
ished belief  with  the  shame  of  an 
enforced  li&* 

The  editors  wish  for  a  second  con- 


tribution was  not  destined  to  be  real- 
ized. Another  twelvemonth's  course 
of  reading  and  composition  of  unparal- 
leled tenacity,  brou^t  back  all  the 
previous  symptoms,  with  others  of  a 
still  more  ahuming  aspect  The  iron 
constitution  of  the  exile  gave  way 
just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  achieve  a  name  in  the  records 
of  his  darling  literatura  It  boots  not 
now  to  dwell  on  a  few  last  and  linger- 
ing months,  during  which  the  horrors 
of  acute  physicsJ  sufferings  were 
further  darkened  by  a  clouded  intel- 
lect. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  even  in 
these  dim  hours,  so  trying  to  his  few 
and  devoted  friends,  no  amount  of 
bodily  anguish  could  ntterlv  efface  the 
indomitable  character  of  the  man,  or 
extinguish  the  undying  tenderness  of 
his  heart  Tortures,  physical  and 
mental,  death  itself,  but  attested  the 
oneness  of  Ms  manlv  and  unshrinking 
nature,  incapable  of  harbouring  aught 
artificial  either  in  life  or  letters.  Bom 
in  obscurity,  in  the  aristocratic  sense 
of  the  word,  he  was  one  of  those  of 
whom  Shakspere  might  have  said, 
'Though  tramed  up  meanly,  his 
thoughts  did  hit  the  roofs  of  palaoes.' 
His  ambition— French  genius  is  ever 
ambitious — must  have  seen  with  an 
undazzled  eye,  the  height,  as  weU  as 
the  distance  of  the  prize  it  aimed  at 
Had  he  reached  the  distinction  he 
probablv  coveted;  had  he,  like  so 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  mounted 
the  rostrum,  he  would  assuredly  have 
been,  not  an  orator— he  was  no  culler 
of  rhetorical  flowers— but  a  first-rate 
speaker,  a  powerful,  impassioned,  yet 

Ectical  debater.  Had  he  risen 
her  still,  had  he  penetrated  to  the 
stormv  regions  of  office,  it  would 
have  been  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
single  friend,  the  forfeiture  of  a  single 
principle.  He  was  bom,  why  should 
we  conceal  it,  obstinate  and  unyield- 
ing ;  and  adds  but  one  illustration 
more  of  the  troth  of  the  poet^s  uni- 


*  Sic  homlnmn  eeniu  est :  quamns  doctrina  politos 
Constitnat  panter  quoidam  ;  tamen  ilia  relinquit 
Natvra  cujusque  anima  vestigia  prima.' 


The  primary  vestiges  which  the 
pobsh  cf  education  had  in  his  case 
oeen  unable  to  obliterate,  produced 
that  *  composition  of  mind,  which,'  in 
the  language  of  Dryden,    makes  the 


greatest  friendships,  and  the  greatest 
enmities.'  Stem  and  uncompromising 
in  the  hitter ;  in  the  former,  he  was 
warm  and  generous.  With  the  most 
unbending  resolution,  the(mo%t4mfor- 
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glTing  of  tempen,  where  he  conceived 
there  was  a  cause,  he  had  all  that 
seiuibility  to  the  skyey  inflnenoee,  all 
that  spontaneity  of  emotion,  which 
mark  the  most  shrinking  and  sensitive 
natures.  When  but  a  boy,  some  twelve 
years  old,  he  left  his  path  homeward, 
to  follow  alone,  ana  uncapped,  the 
unattended  hearse  of  poverty,  as  it 
wended  its  solitary  way  to  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  cemeteries  sur- 
rounding Paris  ;  a  trait  the  child 
would  never  have  revealed,  had  he 
not  been  summarily  called  upon  to 
justify  his  absence.  The  feeling  heart 
which  could  thus  early  sympathise 
with  the  forlorn  dead,  God  rewarded 
in  His  own  mysterious  way,  when, 
dying  in  a  foreign  land,  his  own  life- 
less remains  were  followed  to  the 
^ve,  by  one  at  least  of  the  happy 
iew  he  best  loved  in  life.  In  tne 
family  vault  of  a  humble  cemetery, 
not  far  distant  from  Brussels,  where 
a  recent  but  enthusiastic  friendship 
gave  the  exile  the  charity  of  a  grave, 
may  be  read  an  inscription,  recalling 
to  the  notice  of  passers  by,  those  uni- 
versity titles,  of  which  the  poor  in- 
habitant below  was  so  justly  proud, 
and  closing  with  these  simple  and 
affecting  words,  Mort  en  exii  volon' 
toM-e,  which,  with  a  little  dust,  now 

five  the  speaking  summary  of  his 
rief  but  cheauer^  existence. 
'  We  shoula  say  more  of  our  regrets 
for  the  loss  of  so  estimable  a  man,  did 
we  not  feel,  that /or  him  there  was 
no  other  tranquillity  possible  than 


that  which  he  now  etyoya.  To  use 
the  expressive  words  of  one  of  im 
countrymen  :  **  IC  a  miooombe  d  uiu 
maladut  ^i  atteint  et  Uu  peu  de 
numde — rtndignaUan  du  nui."  To 
those  who  wished,  with  respectful 
pity,  the  slow  corrosion  of  that  rare 
disease,  and  who  reoc^nised  its  hope- 
lessness, his  departure  is  oonsolatoiy, 
and  they  gladly  think  of  that  nobk 
and  wounded  spirit,  as  removed  to  a 
more  congenial  region.' 

These  beautiful  words  form  the 
dose  of  the  article  inserted  in  the 
Athen<eumj  and  the  glad  thooslit 
they  speak,  we  most  devoutly  edia 
But  we  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
moving  past,  here  so  imperfectly  re- 
corded, would  do  more  than  place  its 
actor  beyond  t^e  reach  of  that  wnmg, 
the  iron  of  which  entered  his  soul ; 
we  would  fondly  piece  out  his  brokeo 
existence  here  below,  would  speak,  in 
short,  what  must  have  been  ms  own 
last  hopes,  though  with  lees  modes^ 
than  his  own  noble  heui  would  hare 
breathed  them  : — ^When  what  now  is 
in  his  aflSicted  country  has  ceased  to 
be,  when  the  cup  of  the  adulterated 
present  has  been  quaffed  to  the  dr^ 
then,  though  not  till  then,  will  the 
life  and  services  of  such  unbending 
souls,  such  uncompromising  spuritik 
be  seen  and  valued  to  thieir  fdil  and 
glorious  extent  Meantime,  even  the 
ashes  of  the  righteous  dead  must  cry 
beseechingly  to  a  servile  and  cen- 
sorious ago : — 


'  Forgive  me  thu  my  virtue ; 
For  in  the  Cittneu  of  these  puray  times* 
Virtoe  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  : 
Yefty  curb  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good.' 


MY  FIRST  LOOK-UP. 


I  AM  a  remarkably  quiet  man,  so  much 
60  that  two  years  ago  I  voluntarily 
married  a  wife,  and  took  a  detached 
villa  some  ten  miles  out  of  town. 
When  I  say  voluntarily,  I  mean  that 
I  perfectlv  understood  what  I  was 
about,  and  was  not  at  all  seduced  into 
this  wild  act.  I  knew  very  well  that 
my  wife  would  be  frightfiuly  jealous, 
had  rather  a  sharp  temper,  and  would, 
in  her  wicked  moments,  bully  my  life 


out  of  me ;  but,  as  for  all  this,  I  liked 
the  little  woman,  and  as  I  was  always 
a  remarkably  quiet  man,  I  took  a  cot- 
tage near  the  South-Westem  RaOway, 
and  deliberately  sacrificed  mpeHL 

If  there  is  a  thing  I  hatCL  it  is  illu- 
minations. Ineverusedtonatethesi, 
when  I  could  quietly  divest  myself  of 
my  watch  and  charms— though  a  quiet 
man,  I  am  well  dressed,  not  to  s^ 
rather  a  dandy— and.  slope  out  with  a 
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quiet  friend^  takinK  our  time  tbrongh 
the  czowds  in  Flall-Mall  and  Waterloo 
Place ;  bat  when  you  have  to  lead  about 
a  wife  (thank  heaven,  she's  too  sensible 
to  think  the  baby,  being  still  in  long 
dothes,  ought  to  be  witn^s  of  *  our 
slorioQS  nati(»ial  triumphs  !'>-~a  wife, 
I  say,  and — ^and — her  crmoline — oogh  I 
the  very  idea  makes  a  quiet  man 
shudder. 

Well,  some  evil  demon  possessed 
my  better  half  to  make  up  ner  mind 
to  see  the  last  illuminations — on  the 
anniveisanr  of  the  birthday  of  our 
blessed  Jitu^esty  Queen  Victoria.  I 
never  inquired  her  motives.  I  am 
too  quiet  for  that ;  and  I  can't  ima- 
gine what  they  were,  for  my  wife  is 
a  Cockney,  and  has  seen  every  illn- 
miaation  £rom — well,  let  me  see, 
from  the  Coronation  downwards.  The 
demon  bavins  poBsessed  her,  there  was 
of  conise  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield  to 
it,  for  as  to  exordsing— that's  a  farce 
with  my  dear  little  woman — no  Pe- 
Irachio,  no  Barey,  could  knook  the 
will  out  of  her.  whether  there  were  a 
W  or  not  to  follow  it 

So— worse  luck— we  came  up  to 
town  for  that  night,  and  went  to  the 
SkimpoW  (the  Snmpoles  are  con- 
nexioiis,  I  may  say  relations,  of  mine, 
that  is  of  ours,  of  the  Sydebothams, 
vou  haxm—the  Sydebothams  of  Cam- 
berwell)  by  invitation,  which  we  had 
su^ested  ourselves. 

Well,  I  needn't  dilate  upon  the  iUu- 
minations.  I  don't  care  what  news- 
psper  says  they  were  brilliant;  of 
oouise  they  were,  exc^t  when  the 
gas  was  blown  out,  leaving  just  the 
upper  comer  of  the  Y  and  the  lower 
tip  of  the  R  visible.  I  don't  care  if 
it's  the  '  Leading  Journal'  itself  that 
praises  them.  All  I  know  is,  that  I 
nevtf  will  imdertake  to  *  do'  those 
wretched  w<»n-out  stars,  crowns,  and 
initialB  again. 

My  wife  and  Mrs.  Skimpole  had 
been  wed^  through  the  crowd  tiU 
their  erinolines  were  crushed,  and  had 
goue  home  rather  ill-tempered  to  a 
quiet  supper.  Skimpole  complained 
(^headache,  and  went  with  them.  I 
WHS  left  with  the  *  addition'  to  the 
party,  a  youth  of  tiie  name  of  Dork- 
ing—Skimpole  called  him  the  '  youuff 
cock'— who  had  dined  with  ii&  and 
haying  partaken  unpremeditatecUy  of 
Skimpoie'a  fruity  port,  was  in  that 


state  when  nothing  but  a  firm  friend 
could  induce  him  to  return  to  his 
Penates.  You  know  the  old  litany— 

*  From  a  boy  that  drinks  winSi 
And  a  wife  that  speaks  iMine, 
Deliver  ns.' 

I  would  fain  have  gone  back  with 
Skimpole,  but  I  felt  it  was  my  duty 
to  see  this  youth  to  his  father's  door ; 
and  although  a  quiet  man,  and  it  was 
now  midnight,  I  deliberately  under- 
took him,  mad^n  that  I  was ! 

We  had  occasion  to  pass  through 
Coventry  Street.  I  won  t  describe  all 
I  saw  there,  but  confine  myself  to  the 
little  incident  of  our  night 

We  came  upon  a  small  knot  of 
people  looking  on  with  blank  faces  at 
a  woman  lying  on  the  ground,  whom 
two  policemen — officers,  I  ought  to 
call  them— were  attempting  to  dnu[ 
away.  I  would  eladly  have  hurried 
past,  but  the  '  addition'  insisted  on 
an  investifflktion  of  the  circumstances. 
Certainly  1  saw  the  policemen  kick 
this  wretched  creature;  certainly  they 
dragged  her  along  the  pavement  by 
the  arms,  and  struck  her,  till  she  rose 
upon  her  feet  She  was  intoxicated, 
I  nave  no  doubt  of  it  She  may  have 
been  disorderly,  for  aught  I  know ;  but 
she  was  a  woman,  and  my  blood  boiled 
to  see  her  treated  like  a  dog. 

Trembling  with  indignation  and  ner- 
vousness, and  hating  popularity,  but 
drawn  into  it  like  a  moth  to  the  flame, 
I,  Sydebotham — ^I,  the  quiet  man,  gave 
vent  to  my  feelings,  and,  addressing 
the  *  officers,'  said, — 

*  Take  care  of  her ;  remember  she 
is  a  woman.' 

'  Take  that  man  into  custody,'  was 
the  immediate  answer,  and  the  next 
moment  I  was  pinioned  by  a  third 
menial  of  the  law. 

The  '  addition'  of  course  was  in  his 
element,  and  madly  set  up  a  hiss, 
which  was  rapidly  caught  up  by  the 
crowd.  The  police  were  alarmed,  and, 
though  I  went  on  quietly  enough  with 
my  guard,  a  second  was  called  up,  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  walk^  off, 
held  by  the  coat  on  both  sides,  like  a 
Rush,  a  Greenacr&  or  a  LanL 

The  absurdity  or  this  was  so  jToat, 
that  I  could  not  resist  a  laugh.  Dork- 
ing followed,  loudlv  expostulating : 
and  an  individual,  who  had  witnessed 
the  whole  thing,  came  up  and  offered 
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to  give  evidence  on  the  Monday.  Of 
course  he  never  showed,  but  it  made 
little  difference  in  the  sequel  I  felt 
confident  that  a  sensible  inspector 
would  perceive  that  the  utterance  of 
a  single  soothing  sentence  was  scarcely 
a  breach  of  the  law,  and  I  quietly 
accompanied  the  *  officers.' 

But  those  who  pin  their  faith  on 
intelligent  inspectors  are  doomed  to 
disappointment  We  arrived  at  the 
station,  and  I  was  duly  inducted. 
Dorking  was  clamorous  to  follow  me, 
but  the  police  were  content  with  one 
prisoner,  and  the  *voun^  cock*  was 

Xilsed.  He  consoled  himself,  as  I 
rwards  learned,  with  haranguing 
the  populace  outside  the  doors,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  came  out  in 
the  light  of  a  new  Ernest  Jones,  a  mo- 
dem Rienzi,  and  indigenous  Pericles. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  lover  of  horrors. 
J  never  admired  Buonaroti ;  I  never 
painted  a  Gawnpore  picture  for  the 
Academy ;  I  never  composed  a  melo- 
drama for  the  Surrey.  I  am  innocent 
of  even  the  admiration  of  these  things. 
Some  men  are  bom  to  horrors,  and 
some  men  have  horrors  thrust  upon 
them.  Some  few,  yes  a  very  few, 
achieve  horrors.  I  am  one  of  the  se- 
cond ;  in  the  Swan's  programme,  the 
third  order.  I  had  horrors  thrust  upon 
me.  If  I  were  a  James  or  a  Bulwer, 
I  could  make  my  fortune  out  of  those 
horrors ;  but  I  am  neither.  I  am  a 
quiet  man,  easily  shut  up,  and,  on 
tnis  occasion,  most  easily. 

I  was  taken  between  my  two  guar- 
dians into  a  large  desolate  room  ;  de- 
solate, I  say,  bcMMfcuse  the  presence  of 
a  dozen  '  officers*  did  not  tend  towards 
its  vivacity.  I  looked  round  and  saw 
nothing  but  policemen.  Presently  the 
wretched  creature  in  whose  behalf  I 
had  so  recklessly  interested  myself 
wafl  brought  in.  An  *  officer'  took  her 
under  the  shoulders  and  threw  her 
down,  as  if  she  had  been  a  bundle  of 
dirty  clothes,  and  reaUy  she  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  more  valuable. 

Later  I  saw  a  wretched  creature 
brought  in  and  thrown  down  on  the 
floor  in  the  same  reckless,  nay,  inhu- 
man manner.  Woman  is  woman  to 
the  last,  whatever  be  her  position. 
Woman  is  weak ;  at  man's  hands  at 
least  she  demands  sufferance.  There 
was  none  there. 

I  sat  down  and  composed  myself  to 


the  awkwardness  of  my  pontion.  I 
expected  to  be  released  in  a  few 
moments,  and  I  did  not  entertuatiie 
dark  side  of  the  question. 

The  place  swarmed  with  poUoemeiL 
There  were  policemen  of  the  stoat 
jovial  cut,  who  well  knew  the  savour 
of  the  right  area,  and  were  never  above 
the  receipt  of  a  douceur.  There  were 
policemen  of  the  lean  morose  monl<L 
whom  no  mirth  of  any  diner-out  ooold 
provoke  into  a  smile ;  there  were  hoge^ 
neavy,  siz-feet-six-in-their-etoddn^ 
policemen,  who  were  waiting  for  tne 
next  Hyde  Park  demonstration  to 
achieve  their  glory ;  there  were  oiheFB 
light  and  agi&,  who  represented  the 
lost  tribe  of  Bow  Street  runners  j  the 
polite  Charing  Cross  man,  who  u  al- 
ways willing  to  show  you  the  way, 
mingled  with  the  gruff  demon  of  the 
Haymarket,  whom  no  teara,  not  of 
blood  even,  can  impease. 

It  was  one  of  these  last  who  socm 
attracted  my  notice.  A  wretched 
workman,  little  larger  than  a  bosh- 
man,  quite  as  ugly,  without  coat  or 
cap,  and  whose  i^d  heated  look, 
proved  that  he  had  iust  had  a  race 
with  the  servants  of  tne  law,  went  up 
to  one  of  the  officers  and  with  a  fool- 
ish confidence,  begoed  him,  as  a  par- 
ticular favour,  to  let  him  go  to  the 
inspector  next  He  shoula  lose  his 
place,  he  said,  if  he  were  not  back 
before  one  o'clock. 

'Lose  your  place  and  be  d— d,* 
was  the  gruff  reply.  What  the  poor 
fellow  answered,  I  don't  know,  but 
the  next  moment  I  saw  my  Hercules 
in  buttons  seize  him  by  the  shouldera, 
and  thrust  him  against  Hie  wail  with 
such  force  that  vou  oould  hear  the 
thump  of  his  head  against  the  bricka 

'  Officer'  I  said,  boiling  with  indig- 
nation, *  I  am  observing  all  that  takes 
place,  and  I  warn  you  uiat  I  shall  re- 
port you,  if  you  do  not  take  care.' 

Hercules  294  A  turned  round  njKA 
me,  and  with  an  oatii  which  I  oould 
not,  to  save  my  head,  put  on  paper, 
intimated  that  he  woiud  'Sarve  me 
the  same,  if  I  didn't  hold  my  jaw.' 

I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  obaenra- 
tion,  and  proceeded  incontinently  to 
execute  that  eccentric  physical  opera- 
tion. 

I  felt  that  the  Police  might  be  brotal, 
but  they  were  at  least  pure.  I  had 
myself  attempted,  I  confess  it  with 
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'Uushes,  to  bribe  my  two  captors  on 
the  way  to  Grape  Street.  They  had 
indignantlv  rejected  the proferred  half- 
crown,  and  I  admired  them  for  it  But 
I  forgot  at  the  time  that  there  were 
two  of  them  present,  and  it  was  only 
later  that  I  learned  that  when  alone, 
even  the  officer  of  constabulary  is  not 
above  the  soft  impeachment  of  a  dona- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  portrait  in  silver. 
Adversity  destroys  caste,  and  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  the 
ooatkfls  and  capless  sufferer,  whose 
treatment  had  roused  my  disgust.  To 
my  surprise  Ifoundhim  perfectly  sober. 

*  That's  a  nice  crack  o'  the  head  the 
bobby  guv  me.' 

*  Tm  afraid  he  hurt  you,  my  man.' 

'  Lord,  hurt  me !  if  I  never  gets  worse 
nor  that,  I  should  fancy  myself  a  harc- 
hanseL' 

*  And  what  brought  you  here  f 
•Well,  it  ain't  zactly  the  place  I 

should  a  come  to  from  choice,  neither ; 
just  a  Saturday  night,  and  a  clean  Sun- 
day to-morrow  toa  No.  FU  tell  yer 
how  it  was.  You  must  know  mjr  mas- 
ter and  missus,  they're  not  theamiablest 
people  as  ever  was  bom ;  that  they're 
not  Well,  to-night  they  falls  out  in 
the  shop,  and  there  was  a  scrimmage 
got  up.  Well,  I  sees  master  laying  it 
m  rather  sharp,  and  says  I,  The  ole 
woman  will  be  getting  Imocked  about 
a  bit,  and  I  hinterferes,  yes,  I  hinter- 
feres,  I  don't  mind  confessing  of  it 
when  just  then  bobby  who's  heard  all 
the  row,  pops  in,  to  see  if  there's  any 
business.  Master  says,  It's  all  that 
young  fellar,  pointing  to  me.  Missus 
says,  what  does  he  mean,  poking  his 
finger  into  everybody's  busings,  and 
the  Peeler  when  he  come,  he'd  a  seed 
me  laying  in  between  them,  so  he  don't 
ask  no  more  questions,  but  just  walks 
me  off,  and  that's  what  I'm  here  for.' 

At  any  other  moment  I  should  have 
doubted  this  story  of  injured  innocence, 
but  I  knew  what  a  slight  provocation 
had  brought  meintothisbeing'ssociety, 
and  I  beueved  him. 

'  But  I  tell  yer  what  it  is,'  he  re- 
sumed, approaching  his  moist  profile 
to  my  ear.  '  I  tell  yer  what  it  is.  If  s 
boxing  ni^t  here,  yer  know,  Queen's 
birthday,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
these  bobbies,  *cos  they  haven't  got  a 
holiday,  they  likes  to  spoil  everybody 
else's.    That's  why  you  and  me's  here.' 

It  afforded  me  little  consolation  to 


think  that  the  *  bobbies'  were  given 
to  playing  the  part  of  le  chien  dujar- 
dinier  (the  French  sounds  more  polite 
than  our  old  accustomed  *  dog  m  the 
manger'),  and  I  almost  involuntarily 
drew  out  a  last  cigar,  and  twirled  t^e 
end  round  in  my  mouth. 

'  Come,  you  can't  smoke  here.' 

'Very  good,'  meaning  'very  bad,' 
and  I  put  it  up. 

*No,'  continued  Button-Hercules, 
'we  don't  want  any  Parlour-Misters 
in  this  shop.  If  you  can't  behave  as 
the  rest  of  them,  you  had  better  have 
kept  away.' 

This  was  cruel  irony.  How  willin  j;ly 
would  I  have  kept  away,  if  that  action 
or  omission  had  come  under  the  head 
of  Aristotle's  voluntary  deeds. 

I  sat  down  on  the  hard  bench  that 
ran  round  the  room,  and  composed 
myself  with  philosopnical  reflections. 
But  these  came  slowly.  There  was  a 
certain  excitement  al)out  my  position, 
a  novelty,  which  would  not  leave  my 
mind  at  rest  I  looked  from  time  to 
time  at  my  watch,  and  wondered  what 
Skimpole,  what  my  wife  were  think- 
ing of  me  just  now.  However,  it 
would  not  be  long.  The  intelligent 
inspector  would  release  me,  and  admin- 
ister a  just  correction  to  the  over 
zealous  officials. 

New  prisoners  were  brought  in. 
There  was  the  flaunting  quean  from 
the  Haymarket,  very  loud  in  her  abuse, 
very  familiar  with  flie  stalwart  nolice- 
men  who  affected  to  be  unmoved  by  her 
badinage.  There  was  the  poor  half- 
starved  woman  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms,  brought  up  for  begging.  Whether 
she  were  a  profession^  mendicant  or 
not  mattered  little  to  me.  She  was 
starving,  but  starvation  seemed  better 
than  the  rough  tyranny  of  a  room  fiill 
of  police.  Sne  sat  down  and  cried, 
poor  thing,  and  nobody  took  any 
notice  of  her. 

Nobody,  yes,  there  was  one  man, 
whom  I  had  not  noticed  till  then,  a 
gentleman  too,  quietly  dressed,  kinaly 
mannered,  who  went  up  and  tried  to 
cheer  her.  The  sneer  which  Button- 
Hercules  turned  upon  him  was  de- 
lightful 

Presently  there  was  a  stir  amons 
the  officials.  Three  individuals  in  fufl 
opera  costume,  smoking  their  quiet 
weeds,  came  in  and  looked  round, 
spoke  a  few  wor^^|o^^e^g^5g(^)ect- 
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fill  Hercules,  who  touched  his  hat  at 
every  sentence,  and  retired. 

*  Who's  that  r  I  asked  of  an  'officer* 
at  hand. 

*  Them  swells?   That's  Lord  D 

and  some  friends  of  his.  They^ve  been 
locked  up  here  before  now,  but  to- 
night they've  come  to  see  after  some 
property  they've  lost' 

I  noticed  that  young  Lord  D 

pointed  with  a  smile  to  the  various 
localities,  the  steps  that  led  down  to 
the  ceUs  and  so  on,  and  a  hearty  kugh 
followed  his  gesture. 

Another  divertissement  followed  this. 
An  inspector  came  in,  marshalled  his 
men  in  a  row,  and  sent  them  each  to 
their  respective  beat 

'  Holder,  east  side  of  Haymarket 
Brown,  west  side  of  Haymarket. 
Thompson,  west  side  of  Haymarket, 
comer  of  Charles  Street  Kobinson, 
comer  of  Coventry  Street,  and  down 
the  west  side,'  and  so  on  ;  and  some- 
how it  seemed  as  if  more  than  half 
the  constabulaiy  of  the  Grape  Street 
district  were  destined  to  keep  order 
in  that  terrible  locality  where  whilom 
the  peaceful  barter  of  fodder  for  cattle 
was  all  that  distinguished  its  pave- 
ment from  any  other. 

The  beatkeepers  departed  to  keep 
the  beat  of  vice,  and  the  room  became 
comparatively  quiet  The  flaunting 
quean  still  kept  up  her  vivacious  re- 
marks, and  the  woman  with  the  baby 
still  wept  piteously,  but  the  dmnken 
young  clerk  had  found  a  couch  upon 
the  stones,  and  lapsed  into  happier 
Lethe,  and  the  crowd  of  policemen  now 
thinned  ranged  themselves  along  the 
benches,  pufled  out  their  pipes  and  lit 
them.  I  was  surprised  at  this,  as  I 
had  been  told  that  smoking  was  for- 
bidden, but  the  eniffma  was  soon 
solved.  I  heard  a  loud  voice  exclaim 
from  some  inner  room— 

*  Jones,  there's  smoke  in  the  waiting- 
loom.   €k),  and  see.' 

Jones,  a  constable,  came  and  pre- 
tended to  see.  He  knew  well  enou«^ 
that  there  were  pipes  alight,  and  the 
callous  officials  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  conceal  thenu  but  Jones, 
before  us  all,  exclaimed  from  the  door 
of  the  room :  *  Oh,  no,  sir,  there's  no 
smoking  here.' 

After  that  mv  belief  in  the  purity 
of  the  constabulary  became  a  thmg  of 
the  past 


Meanwhile,  group  after  group  had 
been  summoned  before  the  inspector, 
and  at  last  my  turn  came. 

I  was  veiy  much  delighted,  but  I 
felt  that  it  would  not  do  to  show  it, 
and  I  attempted  to  preserve  the  same 
quiet  demeanour  which  I  had  managed 
to  maintain  till  then.  I  confess  I  fdt 
no  slight  annoyance  at  being  ushered 
before  the  inspector  with  the  woman 
in  whose  cause  I  had  interfered,  if 
the  utterance  of  a  single  sentence  can 
be  called  interference,  but  this  annoy- 
ance was  certainly  increased  when, 
just  as  I  was  being  pushed  in  after 
this   feminine  individual,  my  Lord 

D and   his    confederates   were 

ushered  respectfully  from  the  room. 
They  had  been  conferring  with  the 
Inspector  about  their  lost  property, 
and  now  sauntered  off. 

Now,  the  Sydebothams  are  not 
toadies  by  nature.  I  may  say  the 
Sydebothams  have  always  stood  upon 
their  own  bottoms.  Like  the  Rohans 
of  France,  we  might  write  up  oar 
motto : — 

'  Prinee  Consort  ne  pay 

Lord  D ne  deig^ne 

Sjdebotham  je  tayt.' 

We  always  feel,  and  are  intiad  to 
feel,  the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  educated  middle-daases  to  the 
turf  and  tally-ho  nobleman.  But  it 
is  an  idiosyncracy  of  our  family  that, 
whenever  we  are  broiight  into  contact 
with  a  lord— excepting,  of  course, 
Scotch  jud|;es,  who  are  only  sham 
lords— we  immediatelv  become  agi- 
tated. lYobabl;^  we  feel  too  keenly 
the  £act  of  our  immeasurable  supen- 
ority.  and  as  we  are  all  very  quiet 
people,  it  alarms  us  to  have  greatness 
thrust  upon  us.    I  confess  that  to  be 

seen  by  Lord  D and  those  irre- 

proachabljT  got-iq>  individuals  who 
accompanied  hinL  in  connexion  with 
a  female  afterwaros  most  benevolently 
addressed  bv  lAs.  Stingem  at  the 
Smallborougn  police  station  as  *the 
very  lowest  of  her  sex,'  was  slightly 
fluttering  to  me,  and  I  entered,  or 
rather  was  pushed  into  the  dock— f(»r 
so  it  was,  consisting  of  a  railing  in 
front  and  a  policeman  at  each  end- 
somewhat  mffled,  and  unable  to  face 
with  becoming  dignity  the  stem  im- 
placable eye  of  the  rigid  unappeasable 
inspector. 

He  sat  behind  a  window  :  L  can't 
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tdl  why,  but  I  preeume  for  the  sake 
of  protection,  as,  in  case  any  prisoner 
should  make  a  lunge  at  him,  he  had 
only  to  put  down  the  casement  and 
was  safe. 

I  certainly  did  not  envy  the  In- 
spector, for  he  has  by  far  the  worst 
part  of  the  business  to  transact ;  and 
not  content  with  simply  taking  down 
the  diarge  and  committing  you  to 
your  cell,  he  becomes  ambitious,  and, 
in  imitation  of  Stingem,  launches  out 
into  magniloquent  reprobations,  which 
must  certainly  be  lost  on  a  larse  num- 
ber of  his  ho&rersj  while  he  has  not 
the  satisfaction  of  being  reported  in 
the  papers.  Perhaps  he  is  Qualifying 
himself  for  the  office  of  magistrate,  in 
the  vague  hope  that  the  Government 
will  some  day  recognise  his  talents, 
and,  waiving  etiquette  for  once,  set 
on  the  seat  an  individual  qualified  by 
more  experience  than  ten  years  of 
brieflessnesB  in  the  mouldy  courts  of 
the  Temple.  I  confess,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  care  little  if  it  be  the 
Inspector  or  Stingem  who  sits  upon 
me. 

'What  is  the  charge  against  the 
female  prisoner  V 

*  Drunk  and  disorderly  in  the  Hay- 
market,'  was  the  reply.  'I  saw  her 
run  up  again  two  or  three  gentlemen, 
much  to  their  annoyance,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  anouier  officer,  I  tuk 
her  into  custody.' 

The  Inspector  looked  at  her  for  a 
mom^t,  and  drew  the  chaige  sheet 
towards  him. 

*  What  is  your  name,  woman  V 

*  Hannah  Jenkins,  if  you  please, 
■ir,'  replied  the  poor  wretch,  crying. 
'I  was  going  along  quite  quiet,  sir, 
and-—' 

*  Silence.    What  is  your  trade  V 
'Prostitute,'  replied  the  policeman 

for  her. 

'Oh,  Tm  that,  am  I?  Oh,  you— 
if  you  call  me  that  again.' 

'  Good,  good ;  I  shall  put  you  down 
as  that.    Take  her  down,  Johnson.' 

And  she  disappeu^  rapidly  to  the 
regions  below, 

I  never  listen  to  any  one  in  a  state 
of  intoxication.'  said  the  Ins^tor,  as 
he  wrote,  ana  I  foolishly  imagined 
that  my  being  sober  would  oe  a 
stronK  recommendation  in  my  favour. 

'What  is  the  charge  against  the 
male  prisoner  f 


'We  was  a  taking  the  woman 
along,  when  this  fellar  comes  up  and 
catches  hold  of  my  arm,  and  says, 
"  You  leave  that  woman  alone."  Then 
he  sets  up  a  hiss  and  hexdtes — ^ 

'  Indt^'  interposed  the  intelligent 
Inspector. 

'Hincitesthe  pop'lous  to  'iss  and 
'oot,  and  so  being  afraid  there'd  be  a 
row,  I  ordered  297  A.  to  take  him  into 
custody.' 

The  intelligent  Inspector  now  eyed 
me  much  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
had  done  my  fellow-prisoner,  and  I 
felt  little  encouragement  from  this ; 
but  thinkine  it  was  now  or  never  the 
time  to  speak  up,  I  began : — 

'Will  you  allow  me,'  I  asked, 
politely  but  decisively,  'to  put  this 
matter  before  you  in  its  true  light  V 

'You  can  speak,  sir,'  with  much 
severity. 

'The  policeman  has  considerably 
exaggerated  the  circumstances.'  (The 
Inspector  went  on  writing  while  I 
spoke,  as  if  my  communication  was  of 
very  little  importance.)  '  I  saw  this 
uniortunate  woman  being  treated,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  in  a  very  disgraceful 
manner  by  the  two  poUcemen  who 
had  her  in  custody.  The  crowd,  such 
as  it  was^  was  already  collected.  I 
was  walking  quietly  along,  being  per- 
fectly sober— 

'More  shame  for  you,'  interrupted 
the  rigid  dealer  of  justice. 

'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  Had  I 
been  intoxicated,  I  should  not  now  be 
excusing  myself.  I  should  make  no 
attempt  to  escape  a  due  punishment 
for  that  offence  against  morality.  I 
was  sober,  however,  and  I  simply 
observed  to  the  policemen  themselves 
that  they  would  do  well  to  take  care 
of  the  person  in  question,  as  she  was 
a  woman.  That  is  all,  and  I  think 
mere  common  sense  will — ' 

'We  don't  want  common  sense 
here,  we  want  justice,'  re]:died  the 
Inspector,  with  an  air  of  superb 
dignity. 

^  Justice  without  common  sense  is 
absurd.' 

'  Absurd  I  What  do  you  mean  ?  I 
shall  not  listen  to  you  any  longer. 
What  is  your  name  V 

This  was  indeed  an  awkward 
question.  It  was  just  possible  that  I 
might  be  committed,  just  possible 
that  on  my  appearance  before  Mr. 
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Stingem  the  reporters  might  take  a 
fancy  to  my  case,  just  possible  my 
wife  might  read  the  paper;  at  any 
rate  my  friends  would  see  it  AU 
this  passed  rapidly  through  my  mind ; 
mv  cnaracter  was  at  stake,  and  I  re- 
solved to  give  a  false  name. 

*  William  Jones,'  I  replied,  hitting 
on  the  first  I  could  think  of. 

I  saw  a  smile  on  the  faces  of  the 
policemen.  The  Inspector  did  not 
condescend  to  smile,  but  he  turned  to 
me  when  he  had  written  it  down  and 
said,  '  We  have  several  of  your  family 
here  to-night,  William  Jones.  There 
were  three  gentlemen  who  gave  your 
name,  and  ^o  others.* 

The  policemen  smiled  yet  more 
grimly. 

The  other  jMirticulars  were  taken 
down,  and  thinking  it  was  a  mere 
form,  I  looked  forward  to  my  im- 
mediate discharge. 

When  the  paper  was  filled  up,  the 
Inspector  read  over  the  items. 

'You  are  charged,  William  Jones, 
with  interfering  with  the  police  in  the 
execution  of  then*  duty,  and  inciting 
a  mob  to  rescue  the  woman,  Hannah 
Jenkins,  from  their  custody.' 

*I  beg  to  protest  a^&inst  that 
chaige.' 

'ijid  I  have  to  state  that  I  give 
the  police  great  credit  for  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  they  took  you  into 
custody.  It  is  disgraceful  that  a  man 
of  your  position  should  dream  of 
interrupting  the  police  of  this  metro- 
polis. It  is  astonishing  that  yon 
should  think  of  rescuing  a  woman  of 
that  class  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
more  disgraceful,  as  you  M>pear  to  be 
perfectly  sober,  and  well  Jmew  what 
you  were  about' 

'  But  I  did  not  interrupt  the  police. 
I  did  not  attempt  a  rescue,  ot  any- 
thing of  the  kind' 

The  Inspector^  however,  continued 
in  the  same  stram  for  some  time,  and 
became  eloquent  as  he  grew  warm.  I 
allowed  him  to  go  on  and  finish  his 
lecture,  as  I  felt  that  it  was  a  relief 
to  his  feelings,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  satisfied  witii  that  and 

HiamuM  me. 

When  he  had  concluded,  however, 
he  turned  to  the  jiuler  and  simply 
nodded  his  head. 

'  Come  along,*  said  the  individual, 
rattling  his  keys. 


*  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
to  be  locked  up  ?* 

'  Till  Monday  morning.* 

'  But  this  is  perfectly  absurd.* 

'  Take  him  away,  and  bring  in  tiie 
next  charge.' 

I  knew  it  was  vain  to  waste  words, 
and  followed  the  man  of  the  l^rs 
down  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  We 
passed  about  half  a  dozen  cells,  along 
a  narrow  passage  lighted  with  a  single 
gas-burner.  Before  the  last  cell,  tiie 
jailer  stopped,  opened  the  door,  and 
pointed  to  me  to  go  in. 

I  entered  what  wai;  to  be  to  me  a 
hell  The  word  is  not  too  strong. 
That  night  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  had  had  a  foretaste  of  future 
punishment  Nothine  certainly  could 
surpass  the  horror  of  that  imprison- 
ment The  cell  was  perfectly  dark. 
There  was  indeed  a  small  trap  in  the 
door,  but  this  was  dosed  as  the  key 
turned  upon  me,  and  when  closed  was 
bolted. 

I  felt  round  the  place,  and  found  to 
my  relief  that  I  was  as  yet  the  sole 
occupant  The  cell  measured  at  most 
eight  feet  by  five,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  space  wastaken  up  by  abroad  stone 
bench  round  two  sides  of  the  wall  In 
one  comer  was  what  I  shall  call  a  sink, 
from  which  the  most  nauseous  smell 
proceeded,  and  nearly  choked  me.* 
Above,  in  the  ceiling,  was  a  small  m- 
ted  aplerture ;  and  tnis  was  alL  The 
floor  was  of  stone,  the  walls  of  stone, 
the  bench  of  stone.  All  was  hard, 
flintv,  remorseless,  and  dark  as  the 
tom  D.  It  was.  indeed,  but  a  little  bet- 
ter, if  at  all,  tnan  being  buried  aliva 

My  fiirst  movement  was  to  settle 
myself  upon  the  stone-bench  and  lie 
down,  and  then  the  full  horrors  of  the 
place  came  upon  me. 

There  are  not  man;^  people  who 
would  undertake  to  write  an  acoount 
of  their  being  locked  up  at  alL  There 
are  few  who  would  like  even  the  editor 
to  ^ow,  in  however  close  a  confidence, 

•  In  the  TViiMf,  the  other  dmj,  I  read,  I 
miut  aaj  with  some  aatiafiustion,  that  at 
Marlborough  Street  the  magistrate  and 
whole  court  had  been  driTen  tmm  their 
duties  by  the  foul  odours  from  the  cells 
below.  What  must  the  poor  wretchee  coo* 
fined  in  them  suffer,  if,  after  mounting  two 
flights  of  stairs,  it  is  sufficient  to  overpower 
a  magbtrate  himself !  However,  there  is 
some  hope  for  the  poor  prisoners,  now  the 
authorities  have  suffered. ,  .  . 
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tliat  the^  had  been  inmates  of  a  police 
station,  if  only  for  a  dozen  hours.  Per- 
haps it  is  just  because  I  am  such  a 
quiet  man  that  I  am  not  ashamed  of 
penning  this  sketch.  But  however  tliis 
may  bcL  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  without 
risk  of  being  charged  with  the  grossest 
want  of  delicacy,  do  any  justice  to 
what  I  heanL  saw.  felt  and  smelt, 
during  that  fearful  nignt.  If  then 
I  sometimes  involuntanly  shock  the 
reader,  let  me  be  pardoned  on  the 

§lea  that  I  courageously  undertake  a 
uty  which  very  few  besides  myself 
would  venture  to  fulfil,  even  if  they 
had  had  the  experience.  This  duty  is 
to  make  public,  what  for  want  of  pub- 
licly has  become  an  abuse. 

The  passage  then  was  perhaps  only 
three  feet  broad,  and  was  ventilated 
during  the  day  by  a  single  skylight, 
though  it  was  clear  that  even  this 

Srecaution  had  been  neglected  on  the 
ay  i»receding  my  lodgement  there.  At 
the  one  end  were  the  stairs  down  which 
I  had  come — at  the  other  a  certain 
place  from  which  a  most  atrocious 
smell  was  emitted ;  yet,  with  this 
against  it,  the  passage  was  paradise 
compared  to  the  cells.  I  have  said 
that  there  were  about  half  a  dozen  of 
them  in  this  passage.  I  afterwards 
made  accurate  inquiries,  and  learned 
that  they  were  eacm  of  the  same  size 
as  my  own,  namely,  about  five,  per- 
haps as  much  as  six  feet  by  eight ; 
each  provided  with  the  stone  bench 
and  nothing  more — each  with  the  sink 
in  the  comer — each  as  dirty  and  as 
foul ;  and  yet  I  was  assured  by  the 
jailer  that  they  constantly  have  as 
many  as  five  or  six  in  every  cell  I 
What  amount  of  disease,  to  say  nothing 
yet  of  vice,  may  not  be  contracted  by 
one  night's  lodging  in  such  a  den ! 

There  was  positively  no  attempt  at 
ventilation.  As  the  night  wore  on, 
the  gases  emitted  from  the  lungs  of 
some  twenty  people  in  so  small  a 
place  increai9ed  the  closeness  till  it 
oecame  unbearable;  and  I  can  well 
imagine  that  those  who  were  forced 
to  stay  there  the  whole  of  the  bright 
Lord's  day,  must  have  felt  when 
brought  out  again  into  the  fresh  air, 
somewhat  like  the  members  of  the  con- 
sumptive family  who  passed  a  winter  in 
the  Mammoth  cave  in  Kentucky,  and 
coming  out  on  a  cold  day,  were  so  over- 
whelmed that  tiiey  couldnot  survive  it. 

So  much  for  what  I  breathed  and 
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smelt ;  but  this  was  nothing  to  what 
I  hefu^  The  uproar  which  &st  greet- 
ed me  was  so  great,  that  I  had  sup- 
posed it  was  occasioned  by  some  dis- 
turbance, and  would  soon  cease.  I, 
therefore,  composed  myself  in  the  hope 
of  sleeping,  aner  having  made  up  my 
mind  that  there  was  no  help  for  my 
misery.  But  I  was  quite  mistaken. 
Here  were  twenty  people  all  in  a 
rage  at  their  treatment,  whether  just 
or  not,  three-fourths  or  them  grosdy 
intoxicated,  and  the  rest  excitea.  It 
was  only  natural  that  they  should  talk 
as  loud  as  they  could ;  but  they  were 
also,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  a  very 
low  class,  and  the  language  they  poured 
out  was  far  too  blasphemous,  far  too  ob- 
scene and  disgusting,  to  be  given  here. 
The  arrangement  of  the  cells  enabled 
me  to  hear  not  only  distinctly,  but 
far  too  plainly,  every  word  that  was 
spoken.  In  the  cell  next  to  me  were 
a  couple  of  drunken  brutes,  and  a 
third  man  most  unforttmately  sober. 
One  of  the  drunkards  had  been  to  the 
theatre,  and  insisted  on  rehearsing,  in 
the  loudest  possible  tones,  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Surrey  melodrama, 
which  he  had  witnessed.  Whenever 
his  memory  failed,  he  supplied  the 
wanting  text  with  the  vilest  obsceni- 
ties ;  and  when  this  was  done,  wound 
up  with  imprecations  of  the  most  re- 
volting kind  on  the  heads  of  police- 
men, inspector,  and  every  one  in 
general.  At  last  he  toned  down  into 
a  morbid  whine,  which  he  kept  up  with 
the  other  drunkard  during  the  whole 
of  the  night.  In  vain  I  heard  the 
wretched  sober  man  from  time  to  time 
mildhr  expostulating. 

*  Yes,  yes,'  he  would  say,  '  you  are 
quite  right,  but  do  stop  now.  I  am 
so  sleepy,  and  I  want  to  get  a  nap.' 

*  Sleep,  then,  sleep,  and  the  foul 
fiend  take  thee !'  replied  the  drunk- 
ard, in  a  voice  of  deep  bass  furv,  in  the 
style  of  the  *  Villian  of  the  Victoria. 

But  all  in  vain.  When  at  length  I 
did  manage  to  get  a  few  minutes' doze, 
I  was  awoke  by  the  theatrical  pick- 
pocket, or  whatever  he  was,  bursting 
out  into  a  new  recital,  or  roaring  fran- 
tically at  one  of  his  own  lon^-winded 
stories,  and  again  I  heard  the  weary 
complaint  of  ms  sleepless  companioiL 

But  I  am  going  too  fast    Next  to 

the  cell  described  was  that  in  which 

the  women  had  been  disposed  of. 

There  were  five  of  them.  The  drunken 
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//>  /j*]itj  ^^^ ,  ^   7  .  seemed  to  know  what  was  to  be  made 

^ul^^e^    r^!'     It^d  me  to  make  full    out  of  a  *  parlour  mister,'  and  there- 

£^^  ^ty  (^^^  r'^ir^f^  that  the  only  per-    fore  began  by  bolting  the  trap  again, 

*Z/^  ^  i^ya  r^^^^i^  y^^u  out  must  be  one    which  produced  another  shilling  from 

iC^   //x^^Y  fh:*^^  ^'^^^^^f  ^^  ^  proof   my  pocket     Another  weary  hour,  a 

t^  ^^^Lr  ';''  ^'"^y  Diust  bring  the    '  

,*^  v?#^'  iLi  M  ^  ^'"^^  ^  *^®  moramg.  I 
^y^dh^^^  messenger  would  be 
Wi€^^'^CJ1^^"4  ^vould  taJce  a  mes- 
m  atyr     yfei/tinjl^'^'^'^  **^r  *^e  small  sum 

<ii  uht  ^-  ';^fc' J"  5  ^'^'^  'Hi  ter  to  be  bailed  out 
./^^^-^^^'    c^f^^ned  my  useful  ac- 

BMcha\ot(^' 


long  weary  hour,  that  not  even  the 
loquaciousness  of  mv  companion  could 
shorten,  and  then  tnere  was  a  move- 
ment and  noise  about  the  cells,  and 
vehement  calls  for  the  turnkey,  and 
loud  demands  for  little  bits  of  paper  to 
write  messages  upon.  He  brought  me 
a  scrap  about  two  inches  square,  on 


^^jy^r^V^^  there's  always  which,  placing  it  on  the  top  of  my 

T^f^^^^y^"^^  to  see  you  hat  and  bringing  it  near  the  trap,  for 

talked  oul^^^o,    ^^^^ay-'  it  was  too  dark  within,  I  managed  to 

'What  da     -^iJ  P^®*'^^  I  asked  in  scribble  a  touching  apiHMd  to  Johnson, 

^larm,  thinki^^?^     J^st  possible  I  could  My  companion  looked  wistfully  at  me. 

iiot  manage  i^^  ^      "*^  on  Sunday  *  It's  of  no  use  for  me  to  tiy  it  on. 

morning.                    ,,  The  eovemor  told  me  last  time,  he 

*  Why,  thev  ^^^^^  ^  all  up  from  would  never  get  me  out  again.' 

here  to  Smalfbor^^       >S?*  ^^  *  ^^  ^  ^  °ow  lived  in  hope. 

tweeiitheV)oV)bi^^S^,-l?®y  only  takes        *-   ' " "^ 

the  dangerous  one^    7^  }^^  ^an/ 
^i^vu\\b;x,^t^p^^     to  look  forward  to. 
^  IWt  \  VbA  q^\y     'been  dimgeroiis  ! 
^m  ^y^lo  imiild  bail     ^^  out  \    Why, 
oJtaniMJe  of  f^ourae.        But  then  if  I 


^i  to  Liiii,  my  ^.if^  ^ouia  get  wind 

rffloorVf^*^?' *  Por  of  f'oarse,  nonebut 
-£S  to  ^VP^^'    *^^  \^  fart  but  a  buche' 


'«•"'.':...<>" 


An  inspector  came  round  in  due 

course  ana  looked  at  us.  Then  came 
the  washings  the  passage  woa  lliwhedj 
and  our  dirty  floor  strewn  with  sand, 
and  for  a  couple  of  minutes  we  were 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  passage.  It  was 
indeed  a  relief. 

After  us  the  women  were  let  cut. 
Two  of  them  api)eared  in  the  veiy 
lightest  coetume,  evidently  havinfi 
made  them&elves  quite  at  nome.  trnd 
dan  ted  before  my  tuior.  Tiiis  time  I 
voluntaril^v  closed  the  trap.  The  fKtor 
woman  with  the  baby  atvpeared  with 
red  and  swollen  eyes.  What  a  place 
for  that  child  to  pafsa  a  night  in  ! 

Tlien  began    the  most    tantalizing 

Eart  of  the  aiTair  As  the  messenger 
ad  gone  hie  rounds,  the  friends  of 
one  prisoner  after  another  turned  up 
to  bail  their  reliitions  out,  and  at>oliee- 
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another  eagerk  reepond  and  soon  re- 
Jfiaacd,  while  I  wa^i  left 

There  were  two  or  three  applica- 
tions  for    Joneses,   and   I    eagerly 
^^.rjafs^ere:!,  but  in  vain,    1  was  never 
M:Me     particular  Jonea  required,  and  I 
l»f^^  c\u  to  regret  my  choice  of  a  eurnarae. 
Th  «js  iJie  morning  wore  on  and  I  was 
io^»ickwitlidCjfcp^hiC»^.  Iwns 
't  was  ten o'dock    Tten el^' 
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creature  I  had  seen  kicked  about  in 
the  street  was  one ;  the  poor  woman 
with  her  baby  wis  anotoer;  and  if 
she  was  not  of  a  Tery  respectable 
dass,  she  heraelf  was  at  least  better 
than  her  conpanicHis ;  and  her  sobs 
showed  that  she  was  not  insensibb 
to  her  position.  A  third  was  a  poor 
sempstress,  who,  I  afterwards  fbiind, 
was  charged  by  her  employers  with 
*  stealing  a  thimble,*  and,  I  am  ^M. 
to  say,  yeiy  properly  discharged  by 
Mr.  Stingem.  But  no  acquittal  coold 
oompensate  for  what  that  girl,  whom 
I  saw  myself  in  ^e  dock  on  Monday, 
and  whom  I  can  affirm  to  haTo  been 
modest  and  pure-minded,  must  hare 
gone  throujg^  that  ni^t  It  would  be 
Buffid^t  n  I  meren"  said  that  the 
other  two  women,  wno  made  up  the 
number,  were  of  tike  Tilest  professum 
to  whidi  a  woman  can  bdong.  But 
it  was  worse.  Eren  abandoned  wo- 
men can  feel  for  a  companion  in  mis- 
f<»rtune,  and  respect  that  respectability 
which  t^ey  have  lost ;  but  not  when 
they  are  iatoxieated ;  and  these  two 
were  terriblv  drank. 

The  sounds  diat  proceeded  fixNn  this 
women's  cell  were  as  various  as  those 
from  a  menagerie.  The  babv  squalled; 
its  poor  mother  sobbed  and  hummed, 
and  strove  to  lull  it ;  bat  how  could 
it  sleep  in  all  that  noise?  One  drunken 
woman  talked,  swore,  and  laughed ; 
the  other  amused  heneif  ly  kicking 
the  door  with  all  her  might,  and 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  In 
the  inter?a]s  you  could  hear  l^e  poor 
sempstress  soU)ing  in  her  distress: 

Of  the  language  of  these  women  I 
cannot  think  without  hcNTor.  If  a 
drunken  man  is  disgusting,  what  is  a 
drunken  woman  of  the  lowest,  most 
abandoued  kind  f 

But  this  oouid  not  co  on.  The 
jailer  himeelf  got  tired  of  tlte  scream- 
ing of  the  one,  and  the  blasphe^ 
with  which  she  covered  him.  He 
quietly  unlocked  the  door,  when  she 
least  expected  it,  and  drew  the  wretch- 
ed woman  out  by  the  arm.  Then 
eune  the  fearful  struggle.  Well  know- 
ing what  was  in  store  for  her,  the 
creature  would  not  be  moved.  Her 
companion  within  raised  a  dwut,  and 
all  was  noise  and  confusion.  What 
took  place  I  could  not  see,  bat  I  heard 
more  policemen  arrive,  I  heard  the 
most  frightful  imprecations,  a  fieroe 
strogi^  and  pitixul  screuns,  whi^ 


gradually  died  away :  not^  howero^ 
altogeUier.  Before  long  we  heara 
them  agsin,  bat  this  time  ^ey  came 
from  bdaw.  The  woman  had  been 
taken  to  a  black-hde,  and  oonfined  in 
diains.  From  time  to  time  a  fearful 
shridc  came  up  even  throadi  the 
stone  floor,  and  put  an  end  to  afi  hope 
I  might  have  had  of  slewing.  The 
wietcned  creature  was  mad  with 
drink,  and  I  could  not  hdp  recaUinir 
that  infamous  proverb  whidi,  with  aU 
its  seoniog  truth,  makes  our  dear 
Father  the  author  of  evil,  '  Qoem 
Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat* 
The  moon  may  have  dwoe  soft  and 
€ur  that  night;  angels  may  have 
looked  down  and  smiled  amid  the 
stars— the  quiet,  pore,  and  unpolluted 
stars— and  all  been  odm  above ;  bot 
that  x>oor  wretch  in  the  bowels  of  tho 
earth  was  breathing  forth  nothing  bat 
blasphemy,  nothins  but  the  langiuige 
ofhelL  Yet  who  knows  9  Onoe  per- 
haps die  may  have  been  a  shy  and 
modest  girl,  once  a  sister  whom  we 
would  welcome  to  our  home.  She  is 
atill  our  sisto*,  stiU  a  woman,  bat,  O 
Qod !  how  terribly  estrauged ! 

Half-aa-hour  passed.  Unfertonate- 
ly  I  had  left  my  watch  at  borne,  fear- 
ing the  crowd  in  the  streets.  I  would 
have  given  much  for  it  now.  It  would 
have  oeen  an  amusement  to  watdi 
the  hours,  holding  it  to  the  creak  in 
the  door^  for  there  alone  did  the  light 
stream  m.  I  learned  the  time  fnim 
the  jailer.  He  was  a  stem  and  un- 
approachable man  that  iailer,  yet  I 
felt  that  I  must  soothe  him.  I  was 
in  his  hands,  at  his  mercy*  I  deter- 
mined to  sound  him.  I  was  staffed  xso 
witii  the  foul  gases  of  the  place,  and 
dyiug  of  thirst.  I  tapped  modestly  at 
my  door,  and  waited.  No  one  came. 
I  waited  longer,  and  then  tapped  more 
boldly.  Presently  to  my  delight  the 
little  trap  in  the  door  was  opoied ;  the 
light  and  the  less  laden  air  streamed  in, 
and  my  jailer's  stem  &oe  ai^wared. 

*  What  do  you  want  V  shaxi^. 

*  Can  you  get  me  anything  to  drink  t 
lam-—' 

'  Not  allowed,'  was  the  laoonie  an- 
swer. The  trap  was  slammed  back, 
the  bdt  drawn  outside,  and  I  was  left 
to  consider  the  next  best  step. 

After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  ao,  I 
knodced  i^in,  and  agaxn  the  jailer 
appeued  in  due  course.  This  tune  I 
held  a  shilling  before  his  eyea 
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*  Get  me  anytlung.  I  am  dying  of 
thirst' 

He  looked  down  the  passage  to  see 
if  anj  other  polioemeii  were  theie, 
took  the  diilling,  and  then  whispered, 
*  Nothing  but  water.  I  can  get  yoa 
some  of  thai' 

*  That  will  da    Lookdiarp.' 

He  looked  sharp  enoogfa  as  &r  as 
ooontenanoe  was  concern^  bat  kept 
me  an  enormous  time  berore  he  re- 
turned and  thmst  through  the  trap- 
door a  pewter  mug  filled  with  watec 
I  took  occasion  to  ask  him  the  time, 
andhetokime. 

I  then  drank  mydraugfat  and  walk- 
ed, or  rather  turned  backwards  and 
forwards,  orer  the  sixteen  square  feet 
aTailaUe  for  Uie  purpose,  and  listened 
with  horror  to  the  awful  lai^^ua^B  pn>- 
oeedingfrom  tbeother  c^ls,  coogratula- 
ting  myself  on  having  a  cell  to  myself 

But  this  self-congratulatioii  was 
mere  vanity.  Present]^,  I  heard 
amidst  all  the  noise  a  kina  of  scuffle  on 
the  steps  leading  to  the  passage,  and 
made  out  that  the  jailer  was  pushing 
some  rekctant  prisoner  before  him. 

'  Now  then,  leave  me  alone,  and 
ril  go  all  rignt,'  I  heard  a  drunken 
voice  exclaim. 

*  Come,  get  on.' 

The  shuming  steps  came  near^  and 
nearer  to  my  door,  the  key  was  turned, 
and  a  miserable  object  was  thrust  into 
the  cell 

'  Where's  my  coat?  he  faioeupped. 

The  article  of  dr^s  was  thrown  in 
after  him,  and  the  door  closed  cm  me 
and  a  drunkard. 

*  0  d them  dl,  and  d them 

all!'  exclaimed. the  new  comer,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  stone  bench. 
I  shrank  to  the  nirtheet  comer  of  the 
cell,  and  examined  him.  My  eyes  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
and  I  began  to  see  as  well  as  an  owl 
or  a  Easpar  Hauser. 

He  was  a  little  fellow  of  some 
eight-and-twenty  winters.  His  £sce 
was  like  that  of  a  humorous  toad,  if 
such  an  animal  can  be  imagined. 
White,  flabby,  puckered  all  round  in 
wrinkles  and  ditches,  uglier  than  that 
of  an  ugly  potboy,  the  face  had  yet 
a  touch  of  pleasantry  about  it,  the 
eyes  had  a  leer,  and  the  voice  a  ring, 
that  reconciled  me  to  my  companion. 

'  m  bring  an  action  for  fa-h-alse 
imp—'  (hiccup)  *  I  will  TU  bring  an 
acti(m  for  assault  and  battery,  and 


rU'  (hiccup)  •  m  have  dam—  dam- 
dam—  damages,'  (hiccup)  *  I  will—' 

And  the  little  man  started  up,  as  if 
to  commit  damages  there  ana  then, 
but  to  my  great  comfort  immediately 
fell  back  again  on  the  stone  bench. 
He  had  not  seen  me,  fortunately,  and 
ere  long  was  snoring.  How  I  envied 
his  drunkenness,  diegosting  as  it  wasi 
I  tried  to  follow  ms  example :  but 
whenever  I  felt  myself  dozing  on  and 
on  die  point  of  sleeping,  the  baby 
squalled,  the  drunken  orator  roared 
out  a  new  speech,  the  low  woman 
swore  louder  ^an  before,  or  a  worse 
shriek  came  from  the  black  hole  be- 
low. There  was  no  help  for  it  bat  to 
think,  and  I  accordindy  occupied  my- 
self in  deliberating  what  to  say  to  my 
wife,  whether  to  confess  the  whole 
tiling  at  onee^  or  to  wait  till  the 
appearance  beK>re  the  ma^strate. 

A  long  dreary  hour,  which  seemed 
like  a  whole  night,  may  have  been 
passed  in  this  way,  and  at  last  the 
iMiby  was  hushed,  and  the  low  woman 
had  grown  less  noisy,  even  tiie  thea- 
trical pidq)ocket  had  settled  down  to 
a  dull  whining  conversation,  in  whidi 
he  was  the  principal  interlocutor.  I 
had  grown  accustomed  by  this  time 
to  the  shrieks  from  below,  and  was 
just  hoping  for  the  long-delayed  sleeps 
when  1  heard  a  groan  very  near  to 
me,  and  on  looliSog  up,  found  my 
drunken  companion  sitting  on  the 
bench  awake,  and  somewhat  more 
sober,  and  holding  his  arm  as  if  in 
great  pain. 

*  How  are  you,  old  cock  f  he  said 
familiarly  to  me.  *  I  tell  you  whatw 
rU  have  an  action  for  battery.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  that  ?'  He 
drew  a  rag  from  his  arm  as  he  spoke, 
and  showed  me  a  huge  black  and  blue 
weal,  varied  only  with  streaks  of  Mood, 
and  evidently  tlie^ectofasevereblow. 

'That's  bad.  How  did  you  manage 
it?' 

*  Manage  it !  They  did  it,'  he  whis- 
pered, iKiadix^  his  head  towards  the 
door.    *  Truncheon,  don't  yer  see?' 

'  Then  you  showed  ficht  ?' 

*  Perhaps  I  did,  perhaps  I  didn't 
What's  a  man  to  do  when  he's  a  little 
Ht  on.  like  me  last  night  ?  You  can't 
tell  what  you  da  But,'  he  added, 
lowering  his  voice,  *  I'll  have  damages 
out  of  them.    I'll  show  that  to  Stin- 

gim  on  Monday,  see  if  I  don't   I'm  a 
wyei;  I  am.    I  know  what's  what' 
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What  branch  of  the  profession  my 
friend  belonged  to  was  difficult  to  de- 
cide, but  he  certainly  did  not  then 
appear  in  the  light  of  an  ornament  to 
any  part  of  it 

What  are  you  here  for  f  I  askecL 
finding  my  companion  soberer  than  I 
expected,  and  glad  to  talk  to  a  fellow 
in  misfortune,  though  even  such  a  one. 

*  The  same  thing  again,'  he  an- 
swered, cocking  a  peculiarly  round 
eve  at  me.  *  Precisely  the  same  thing, 
the  old  story;  what  your  Father 
Mathewses  and  your  J.  R  Goughses 
has  been  a-preaching  against  these — 
these—' 

*  Drink  V  I  suggested 

*  Well,  that  is  it  You  see  when 
Fm  a  little  way  sprung  at  all,  Fm  so 
pugnacious,  and  tnat's  where  it  is.  It 
isn  t  the  dnnk  alone,  if  I  was  like  any 
other  mortial  being.  It*s  the  pugna- 
cious go  about  me  as  does  it' 

'  So  you  fought  the  police  and  got 
that  wound  on  your  arm  T 

I  now  saw  to  my  satisfaction  that 
the  rag  with  which  he  was  bathing  it 
he  dipped  from  time  to  time  in  the 
water  which  I  had  had  such  trouble  to 
get,  but  I  could  not  grudge  it  him. 

*  Don*t  ask  wee.  Icbn'tknow.  Now, 
FU  tell  you  how  it  was.  Last  nieht 
Busby  comes  down  with  my  week. 

'Your  what  r 

*My  week ;  my  fifteen-and-six,  if  you 
must  be  curious,  and  know  everjrthing. 
Well,  Busby's  very  regular,  and  he 
come  down  with  it  at  seven  o'clock  true 
as  a  Briton :  which  Busby,  he  is,  that 
he  is.  Well,  I  knew  my  old  mother, 
you  know,  wanted  ten  shillings  of  it 
very  bad.  I  had  promised  i^  don't 
you  see  1  Because  though  the  gover- 
nor he's  regular,  you  know,  the  old 
woman  have  a  large  family ;  a  quiver 
full  on  'em.  as  they  says  in  the  Cate- 
chism ;  and  every  little  helps  ;  all  goes 
into  the  same  boiler.  So  I  thought 
Fd  just  have  one  glass,  and  ^t  home, 
and  a  drop  of  tea  there  quite  quiet, 
and  oh,  I  wouldn't  get  in  uiy  more  of 
them  Saturday  rows.  Well,  you  know, 
there's  the  devil  about  on  Saturday 
nights,  the  worst  day  of  the  week. 
He's  preparing  over  a^inst  Sunday, 
don't  you  see,  so  as  to  Keep  as  many 
of  us.  as  he  can,  from  going  to  churcn. 
It  all  comes  of  i)aying  wages  on  Satur- 
day, instead  of  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  I  know  it  do.  Fve  been  in 
this  Messed  place  seven  times  now.' 


*What!  locked  up  seven  times  heref 

*  Lor'  bless  you !  I  know  every  cell 
and  every  jailer  here,  better  than  I 
does  my  own  father  and  mother  al- 
most This  is  my  regular  crib.  Fve 
never  been  nowhere  els€L  except  once 
at  Greenwich,  after  the  ndr.' 

I  have  heard  of  men  having  their 
own  pawnbrokers,  but  I  neverT)efore 
heard  of  any  one  who  had  their  own 
favourite  lock-up. 

'Well,  what  was  I  saying?  oh  I  Fve 
been  here  seven  timesL  this  is  the 
seventh,  and  six  out  of  tnem  seven  has 
been  on  a  Saturday.  It's  the  lush,  you 
see ;  that's  what  it  i&  Well,  I  come 
down  just  by  here,  comer  of  Air  Street 
the  George  and  Tommy,  where  I  knew 
I  should  see  an  old  friend  of  mine  to 
smoke  a  yard  of  clay  with,  and  I  goes 
in  and  oidls  for  a  glasa  Well,  BUI 
was  there,  and  with  him  there  come 
a  fellar,  a  friend  of  his.  We  gets  to 
talking  about  the  Queen's  birthday, 
and  how  old  she  is.  He  swears  some- 
thing or  other,  and  I  swears  the  other, 
don't  you  see.  We  bet  glasses  on  it 
I  wins  and  he  stands.  Well  then^ 
thinks  I,  it's  only  handsome  to  stand 
too.  So  I  stands,  and  we  goes  on  a 
standing  one  another  in  that  way,  some 
half-a-dozen  glasses.* 

'  Brandy  and  water  V 

*  No,  but  the  real  old  Tom.  So  you 
see  that's  the  way  it  originated,  and 
this  is  the  way  it  s  a  terminated,  the 
be^ning  and  the  end ;  here  I  am  now 
with  my  arm  smashed,  and  my  pockets 
empty.  Why,'  he  aaded  cautiously, 
'  FU  tell  you  ;  I  don't  believe  I  spent 
half  that— how  could  II— but  they 
had  a  go  in  at  it,  as  they  were  bringing 
me  along.' 

This  was  a  fearful  surmise  about 
the  immaculate  police,  and  I  trusted 
that  my  new  acquaintance,  in  spite  of 
his  experience,  was  mistaken  at  least 
on  this  point 

'  You  see,'  he  continued,  after  a  time, 
becoming  rather  morbid  and  whining 
pitifidly,  'you  see  it  ain't  myselfl 
care  about  Fm  accustomed  to  it  I 
always  get  out  in  the  morning.  The 
old  woman  comes  down,  and  gets  me 
bailed  r^'lar.  It  ain't  that,  but  it's 
the  old  woman  I'm  vexed  about,  and 
the  money.  Now  yer  see  there's  a 
whole  week  gone  in  a  night,  and  she's 
not  had  a  penny  of  it  And  you  see, 
it  isn't  like  if  it  were  once  only,  or  now 
and  then,  but  you  know  tJiis  is  tiie 
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aeventh  time  now,  and  it  looks  so  bad. 
I  expect  to  lose  my  situation  if  I  don't 
show  up  on  Monday,  and  what  they'll 
say  at  home  I  can't  tell  It  all  comes 
of  that  confounded  lush.  Oh!  bother 
the  lush.' 

The  word  bail  led  me  to  make  full 
inquiries.  I  found  that  the  only  per- 
son who  can  bail  you  out  must  be  one 
who  pays  poor's-rates,  and  in  proof 
that  they  do  so,  they  must  bring  the 
last  receipt  At  six  in  the  momme.  I 
learned  that  the  messenger  wouldoe 
in  attendance,  and  would  take  a  mes- 
sage to  any  friend  for  the  small  sum 
of  one  shilling. 

'  You  see,  it's  better  to  be  bailed  out 
if  you  can,'  resumed  my  useful  ac- 
quaintance, *  because  there's  always 
such  a  lot  of  people  about  to  see  you 
walked  out  on  the  Monday.' 

*  What  do  you  mean  f  I  asked  in 
alarm,  thinking  it  just  possible  I  could 
not  manage  to  get  bail  on  Sunday 
morning. 

*  Why,  they  walks  ns  all  up  from 
here  to  Smallboro'  Street  in  a  line  be- 
tween the  bobbies.  They  onlv  takes 
the  dangerous  ones  in  the  van. 

Terrible  prospect  to  look  forward  to. 
0  that  I  had  only  been  dangerous ! 
And  who  would  bail  me  out  ]  Why, 
Skimpole  of  course.  But  then  if  I 
sent  to  him,  my  wife  would  get  wind 
of  it  and  die  of  fright  I  thought  of 
every  friend  I  had  in  the  world.  I 
could  not  remember  one  who  paid 
poor's-rates,  and  to  whom  it  would  be 
safe  to  apply.  For^  of  course,  none  but 
an  intimat^  none  in  fact  but  a  bache- 
lor would  do.  But  all  my  bachelor 
friends  lived  in  lodgings  or  chambers. 
At  last  I  remembered  Johnson,  an  ec- 
centric celibate  of  good  means^  who 
lived  among  heaps  of  books  in  his  own 
bouse  in  the  Regent's  Park.  Johnson 
never  went  out  of  town;  Johnson  had 
no  friends,  no  cousins  to  tempt  him 
into  the  countrv  on  a  bright  Sunday 
morning,  and  I  really  believed  that 
Johnson  was  to  be  found  between  three 
grammars  and  a  brace  of  dictionaries 
at  any  hour  of  any  day  in  the  week. 
Johnson  was  the  man. 

Five  o'clock  came,  and  the  daylight 
streamed  through  the  creaks  and 
showed  me  how  dirty  everything 
around  me,  includiDg  the  lawyer's 
clerk,  really  waa  The  closeness  too 
of  the  place  was  becoming  worse  and 
worse.    By  means  of  anoUier  shilling 


judiciously  applied,  I  induced  the 
jailer  to  leave  the  little  trap  open  that 
I  nught  breathe  again.  Soon  after  his 
place  was  taken  by  another,  a  light- 
naired  man  and  very  jolly  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  know  what  was  to  be  made 
out  of  a  *  parlour  mister,'  and  there- 
fore began  by  bolting  the  trap  again, 
which  produced  another  shilling  from 
my  pocket  Another  weary  hour,  a 
long  weary  hour,  that  not  even  the 
loquaciousness  of  my  companion  could 
shorten,  and  then  tnere  was  a  move- 
ment and  noise  about  the  cells,  and 
vehement  calls  for  the  turnkey,  and 
loud  demands  for  little  bits  of  paper  to 
write  messages  upon.  He  brougnt  me 
a  scrap  about  two  inches  square,  on 
which,  placing  it  on  the  top  of  my 
hat  and  bringiug  it  near  the  trap,  for 
it  was  too  dark  within,  I  managed  to 
scribble  a  touching  apoeal  to  Johnson. 

My  companion  lookea  wistfully  atme. 

'  It's  of  no  use  for  me  to  tiy  it  on. 
The  governor  told  me  last  time,  he 
would  never  get  me  out  again.' 

I  now  lived  in  hope. 

An  inspector  came  round  in  due 
course  ana  looked  at  us.  Then  came 
the  washing,  the  passage  was  flushed, 
and  our  di^  floor  strewn  with  sand, 
and  for  a  couple  of  minutes  we  were 
allowed  to  walk  in  the  passage.  It  waa 
ind^d  a  relief. 

After  us  the  women  were  let  out. 
Two  of  them  appeared  in  the  very 
lightest  costume^  evidently  having 
nutde  themselves  auite  at  home,  and 
danced  before  my  door.  This  time  I 
voluntarily  closed  the  trap.  The  poor 
woman  with  the  baby  appeared  with 
red  and  swollen  eyes,  what  a  place 
for  that  child  to  pass  a  night  in  1 

Then  began  the  most  tantalizing 
part  of  the  afiair.  As  the  messenger 
nad  gone  his  rounds,  the  friends  of 
one  prisoner  after  another  turned  up 
to  bail  th^ relations  out,  andapolice- 
man  was  continually  coming  down, 
cryii^  'Any  one  of  toe  name  of  Smith 
here  f  and  so  on,  and  I  heard  one  after 
another  ef^rW  respond  and  soon  re- 
leased, whQe  I  was  left 

There  were  two  or  three  applica- 
tions for  Joneses,  and  I  eagerly 
answered,  but  in  vain.  I  was  never 
the  particular  Jones  required,  and  I 
began  to  regret  my  choice  of  a  surname 
Thus  the  morning  wore  on  and  I  was 
growing  sick  with  deferred  hope.  I  waa 
told  it  was  ten  o'docL    Then  elevp^ 
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still  the  meflsenger  htA  Bot  returned. 
At  last  a  note  was  brought  for  m& 

*  Dear  S.— I  bare  not  paid  my  rates 
for  a  jrear  at  least ;  I  always  get  off 
them,  if  I  can.  What  on  earth  have 
▼ou  been  up  to,  to  get  into  such  a  mess ) 
Very  Sony  I  can*t  nelprou.  Try  your 
tailor.    Yours  ever,    x,  Johnsok.' 

I  cursed  the  faithless  Johnson  and 
sent  a  note  to  my  tailor.  I  was  dying 
of  hunger  now,  and  damoured  for 
Bomethinff  to  eat  They  brought  me 
a  cup  of  not  water  which  they  called 
coffee,  and  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter, 
for  which  I  paid  ninepence.  I  would 
have  given  a  guinea  for  a  chop,  but  it 
was  hopeless. 

At  last,  I  heard  the  welcome  cry  of 
'William  Jones,*  and  started  up  de- 
lighted. 

'Look  here,'  said  ray  eompanion. 
*  You're  to  be  got  oat  DoqH  play 
the  part  of  Pharaoh's  butler  and  for- 
get na  Try  and  g^t  me  out  too ;  my 
tituation  will  go  if  I  don't  get  oat 
somehow.  Go  and  see  the  old  woman 
at  home,  and  persuade  her  to  manage 
it  for  ma    She'll  attend  to  you.' 

He  gave  me  the  address,  and  I 
prcwaised. 

'Oh  !  the  joy  of  Mbertv  again) 
Oh  (  how  I  loved  my  worthy  tailor 
tiiatmoniingl  How  eagerl;r  I  jumped 
into  a  Hansom  !  How  joyously  I 
bounded  up  to  my  wife  and  told  her 
all— all!  That  woman  seemed  like 
an  angel  after  the  creatures— fellow- 
creatures,  nevertheless— that  I  had 
seen  there. 

The  rest  of  my  narrative  is  soon 
told.  I  did  not  behave  like  the  pnmd 
Hush  in  Pbtiphar^s  service,  i  wait 
and  saw  the  poor  mother  of  my  com- 
panion, and  hnike  the  news  kindly  to 
ner.    The  poor  woman  wept  bitterlv. 

'There's  no  hope  for  hinij  sir,  Tm 
afraid,'  she  sobbed.  '  He's  a<»e  it  so 
often ;  and  so  dever  as  he  is.  He's 
in  the  law^  sir,  you  know,  and  he 
might  be  ajudge  one  of  these  di^ys,  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  liquor.' 

I  consoled  the  poor  mother  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  told  her  how  her  son 
had  thought  of  her  distress.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  has  not  been  an  eighth 
time  to  Grai)e  Street  Station.  It  is 
a  cheap  lodging,  I  admit,  but  most 
mihealthy. 

I  want  Monday  morning  to  com- 
plete the  narrative.  After  a  deal  of 
trouble,  I  persuaded  my  wife  to  relin- 


cniish  the  idea  of  going  with  me  to 
Smallboro'  Street  and  pleading  my 
cause  d  la  Portia,  and  I  took  with  me 
Skimpole,and  'the  addition'  who  was 
to  be  my  witness  in  case  of  need. 

Most  of  us  may  have  seen  the 
inside  of  a  police  court,  however  few 
know  the  cells  beneath.  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  describe  the  nasty  nlaee, 
but  only  record  my  sentiment,  that  I 
would  not  be  a  police  magistrate  for 
all  the  gdd  of  the  Rothsehilda 
There  was,  of  course,  the  usual  re- 
fined and  elegant  companv  present, 
and  as  there  was  a  grand  buigkiy 
case  coming  ofi^  the  premises  were 
|i««tty  well  crowded.  We  arrived  in 
time  to  see  the  little  sempstress  who 
was  charged  with  the  theft  of  a 
thimble  ousmissed  by  Stingeni,  and 
this  prepossessed  me  a  little  in  his 
liavonr.  But  the  case  that  foiloved 
soon  altered  my  opinioii.  A  weak, 
wretched  stripling  of  a  boy  of  fourteen 
was  put  in  the  dock,  chaiged  not  with 
theft  or  pocket-piddng,  but  with 
asaaulting  Constable  So^aad-so^  a 
stalwart  fellow  of  five  loot  eleren. 
'But  surely,'  said  Stingem,  smiling, 
'he  oould  not  have  hurt  yoa'  'Oh, 
yes  he  did,  sir,'  whined  the  stout 
policeman.  'He  made  my  nose 
bleed.' 

I  noticed  that  Stin^^em  danced 
doubtfully  at  an  individual  who 
stood  near  the  door,  and  whose  re- 
sponsive glance  seemed  to  decide  the 
magistrate.  In  this  individual  I  ze- 
oognised  the  Inspector  of  Satuzday 
niflit  No  wonder  he  was  ambitioiis, 
if  ne  could  influence  the  magistrate 
by  his  mere  look. 

'Oh,  he  didf  replied  Stingem, 
changing  his  tone.    'Give  him  seven 

if  that  boy  has  never  been  in 
prison  before,  thought  I,  what  will 
not  those  seven  days  do  for  himt 
Simply  ruin  him  for  life,  perhaps  ibr 
eternity ;  and  all  for  making  Btttton- 
fiercules*  nose  bleed. 

My  case  came  on  at  last ;  and  I 
had  the  treasure  of  being  a^^  pat 
in  the  dock  with  the  wiitdied  crea- 
ture I  had  inta-oeded  for.  She  was 
fined  five  shillings,  and  dismissed  My 
case  was  evidently  far  more  important 

As  the  policeman  in  the  box  re- 
peated the  false  account  he  had  given 
before  the  Inq>ector,  I  coasideTed  it 
due  to  myself  to  crosa-«zamine  him. 
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I  had  reason  to  r^ret  this  measure,  emphatic  manner  he  employed,  but  I 

Stingem,  who  was  all  politeness  at  soon  peroeived  that  he  was  speaking 

first,  interrupted  me  impatiently.    He  for  toe  press,   rqxresented    oy  two 

vas  evidently  annoyed  at  being  kept  somewhat  scrubby  seatlemeu  at  my 

longer  than  necessary.     'If  tou  in-  right  hand.  He  conauded  by  fining  me 

tend  to  be  your  own  counsel,*  he  said,  forty  shillings,  and  I  left  the  court. 

*I  should  advise  you  to  seek  profefr*  The  same  evening  I  was  amused  to 

donal  assistance.*      Of  course   the  read  a  high^-colou]^  aocount  of  the 

policeman  returned  a  flat  denial  to  all  prooeediDgs  in  an  evening  paper,  in 

my  questions,  and  I  was  about  to  caUmv  which,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 

witness  when Stingem again  interfered.  I  was  described  as  a  'fashionably- 

'On  your  own  admission,'  he  said,  attired  individual* 

'I  can  decide  the  case.    I  am  amazed  We  had  a  good  laugh  at  home  over 

to  find  that  a  man  of  your  cloth'  (I  the  whole  affair;  but  I  can  as  sure 

looked  at  my  quiet,  black  frock-coat)  you,  that  if  my  fint  lock-up  has  made 

'should  attempt  to  rescue  the  creature  me  a  wiser  man.  it  has  also  added 

at  your  side,  whom  you  dignify  with  not  a  little  to  tne  sad  view  one  is 

the  name  of  womaa    I  cannot  sufi^-  forced  sometimes  to  take  of  human 

dently  reprobate  your  conduct/  and  nature,  and  raised  in  me  a  distrust  of 

so  on  for  some  five  minutes.    I  was  the  Police,  of  which  I  was  innocent 

astonished  at  the  loud  tones  and  before. 


GO  AND  SIN  NO  MORE 

I. 
Blood-BSD  the  morning  sky 

Frowned  over  Olivet, 
The  lurid  mists  sailed  drifting  by 

With  the  night's  weeping  wet ; — 
Each  sknal-fire  was  quench'd,  and  on  the  air 

Swelfd  forth  the  suver  trumpet's  warning  note. 
The  seven  gates  were  open,  and  to  prayer, 

The  great  bell's  heavy  roll  did  o'er  the  Temple  float 
n. 
The  solitary  priest 

Lit  up  the  Holy  Place 
With  incense ;  from  the  courts  increased 

The  cry  for  Heaven's  grace, 
Till  at  the  porch's  steps  four  priests  did  stand : 

And  one,  his  thin  hand  trembliw  o'er  their  neada, 
Bain'd  blessiiss,  as  upon  a  thirsty  kmd 

The  mighty  husbandman  His  teemiiig  shower  sheds. 
in. 
Then  rose  the  song  of  praise ; 

And,  as  the  billowy  psalm, 
Its  heaving  mof^  a  moment  stays 

Amid  tro  breathless  calm. 
Ring  forth  the  silver  trumpets  wild  and  dear, 

And  in  the  solemn  shadows  of  the  rnotn* 
The  people  worship  with  love's  blessed  feak 

And  better  hopes  of  better  vows  are  newljr  boB& 

IT. 

The  matin  prayera  are  done, 

And  in  tne  woman's  court 
Sate  He,  The  Everlasting  S(xl 

Around  Him.  half  in  sporty 
Game  a  fierce  throng,  to  mark,  if  voice  so  kin^ 

And  smile  that  seem'd  the  mirror  of  Qod'a  skj, 
Mkht  only  veil  a  darker,  subtler  mind,  C^r^r^n]o 

That  stole  the  grace  of  Truth  to  beautify  a  lie^gi  i^ed  by  ^^(JOglL 
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V. 

Thus,  as  He  taught  the  crowd. 
From  each  true  honest  breast 

Oharmisg  away  blind  error's  shroud, 
That  there  Heaven's  light  might  rest ; 

And  from  dark  comers  scare  Hell's  birds  of  prey- 
Demons  of  guilt,  and  downward-looking  crime — 

And  grave  upon  each  soul  the  living  way 
That  climbs  Faith's  mountain-slopes  from  the  grey  beach  of  Time. 

VI. 

Thus  as  He  sate  and  taught. 

While  dawn'd  the  busy  day, 
A  shrinking  form  they  roughly  brought. 

Her  long  veil  torn  away. 
Then  with  fierce  eyes,  and  passionate  cry — 

*  Lo !  here  one  taken  in  the  net  of  sin  ; 
Moses  hath  told  us  how  such  ought  to  die- 
But  what  sa/st  Thou  V  uprose  the  hoarse  and  angry  din. 

VII. 

Like  palm-tree  in  the  wild,  * 

In  lonely  CTace  she  stands. 
In  very  helplessness  a  child, 

Meekly  sne  folds  her  hands ; 
While  o'er  the  sadness  of  her  lan^  dark  eyes. 

Shame-startled  drops  the  tearim  eyelash  fringe ; 
She  waits,  fall'n  angel  trembling,  near  the  skies, 

If  haply  Mercy's  gate  might  turn  on  noiseless  hinge. 

VUL 

She  recks  not  look  of  hate, 

Keen  malice  at  her  fall ; 
Far  off  she  wanders  desolate. 

Where  the  gay  sunbeams  call 
Full-throated  choirs  across  the  misty  lake ; 

She  blushes,  as  a  maiden  gaily  tnps, 
Carolling  down  the  rocky  path,  to  take 

A  first  love's  homage  on  her  coyly  willing  lips. 

IX. 

The  white  sheep  o'er  the  hill. 
The  black  goats  idlv  stray ; 

Their  master  dreams  beside  the  rill 
That  pratUes  to  life's  bay. 

Earth  hath  no  cup  of  such  delirious  bliss- 
No  truer  image  of  the  sinless  sky. 

Than  the  wild  thrill  of  gmleless  lovers'  loss  : 
She  dreams— she  wakes— to  life  and  griefs  reality. 

X. 

He  writes  upon  the  ground  ; 

What  letters  does  He  trace  % 
She  shyly  glances  idl  around 

And  sees  a  pale,  sweet  face, 
Half-veilM  by  the  brichtly  flowing  hair ; 

She  longs  beneath  that  piteous  smile  to  die. 
Casting  her  sin  on  one  repentant  prayer, 

*  Jesu,  forgive  me,  and  forgiven  let  me  die.' 

XI. 

But  as  He  lifts  his  eyes. 

She  sees  such  pity  there, 

Afl  if  the  God  of  silent  si^  C^  r\r\n\o 

Had  heard  her  unprayed  prayer-  ^'S' '^^'  '^ ^^OOglC 
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*  He  that  of  you  is  sinless,  let  him  cast 

The  first  stone  at  her.'    Then  He  stoops  again, 
And  writes  upon  the  ground  her  lifetime  past, 
And  balances  against  her  Sin  griefs  dull,  mute  pain. 

XII. 

Knew  He  her  miserjr, 

When  from  her  fairy  home 
She  went  a  bride  to  pme  and  die  ; 

Where  never  more  could  come 
Her  boyish  lover,  with  his  radiant  glance 

And  bounding  footstep ;  where  her  lovelit  soul 
Should  never  more  with  answering  music  dance. 

As  o*er  the  coral  of  his  lips  high  dreams  did  roll  ? 

xiu. 
Elnowing  what  was  in  man. 

Had  fie  not  watch'd  love's  strife — 
The  miserable  race  she  ran 

Along  the  sands  of  life  ? 
Her  white  feet  plashing  by  Death's  shadowy  sea. 

Among  the  sea-weed  and  deserted  shells. 
While  each  wave  gemm'd  with  foam  in  mocking  glee, 

Bang  'gainst  the  jagged  rocks  a  peal  of  marriage-bells. 

xnr. 
She  thought  He  knew  it  alL 

He  was  so  sweet  and  kind. 
Such  Pity  did  around  Him  fall, 

A  radiance  undefined. 
From  some  great  glory,  where  'mid  angels'  tears, 

One  stands  beside  a  throne  with  pleading  eyes. 
And  piercM  hands  uplifted  o'er  the  years. 

That  in  remorseful  anguish  thunder  at  the  skies. 

XV. 

In  silence  all  had  gone. 

Each  conscience-smitten,  home ; 
They  two  were  left  silent  alone. 

Beneath  the  Tem^jle's  dome. 
The  Son  of  Grod,  majestically  bright 

Man's  daiighter,  with  her  cross  or  sorrow  cross'd— 
A  wand'rer  in  Despair's  tempestuous  night, 

'Mid  Passion's  seething  breakers  well-ni^^  lost. 

XVL 

Under  that  golden  dome 

Prayers  of  her  childhood  came ; 
The  spirit  of  a  spotless  home. 

The  whispers  of  one  name ! 
SinMne  upon  the  pavement  at  His  feet. 

She  hides  her  face  amid  her  solden  hair. 
While  'gainst  her  soul  sin's  guiRy  mem'ries  beat, 

She  weeps  away  the  barren  hardness  of  Despair. 

xvn. 

•  Hath  none  condemnM  thee  V 


*  Gk)  thou  and  sin  no  more !'    His  sinless  touch 
Shall  triumph  o'er  her  sin  though  He  be  gone ; 

How  well  she  loves  Him  now,  forgiven  mudi,     j  by  GoOqIc 
Her  footfall  echoes  o'er  the  silent  court  alone.  ^ 
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XTm. 

*  My  path/  she  sobs,  *  must  be 

O'er  barren  moor  and  hill ; 
Till,  in  the  twilight  of  Hope's  eky, 

Kind  angelfi'  whispers  thrill ; 
High  up  above  yon  peaks  of  rosy  light, 

Sloom  yet  the  flowers  of  thv  crown  of  grace  ; 
Lo  !  as  thou  weeping  toilest  through  life's  nighty 

Love's  fingers  from  that  wreath  shall  every  stain  eSiMe. 

XUL 

*  The  meanest  home  for  me, 

In  that  blest  land  above  I 
0  what  a  light  along  Death's  sea ! 

0  what  a  dream  of  love  ! 
If  only  for  a  few  short  years  I  live, 

To  toil  in  works  of  mercy,  and  to  bear 
The  cross  of  Jesus,  and  to  wand'rers  give 

A  penitential  message  in  their  deep  Despair/ 

Thus  not  alone  is  she ; 

While,  hov'ring  at  her  side. 
The  angels  thus  make  melody, 

Thatnoly  sorrow's  bride— 
The  plavthmg  of  man's  lust,  the  prise  of  ipH — 

May  be  at  last  their  playmate  m  the  skies ; 
Where  beauty  is  not  pnced,  or  bought  or  8<^a, 

And  true  love  wears  alone  Qod's  wxeath  of  FaradiML 
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IN  THBBS  PABTa      PAET  III. 


The  day  on  which  I  visited  Avemus, 
Baiffi,  &C.,  was  one  of  the  most  lovely 
I  ever  vritnessed.  We  started  with  a 
good  carriage  and  pair  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  leaving  Naples  shining  over  its 
lordly  bay,  plunged  into  the  dark  and 
unsavoury  tunnel  of  Posilipo.  Thence 
emer:g^ng,  we  proceeded  through  fields 
and  vineyards  to  the  little  Lago  d'Ag- 
nano,  and  its  grotto,  Del  Cane.  The 
grotto  is  so  called,  because  a  wretched 
aog  is  here  exposed  to  the  fumes  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  rise  within, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  visitor 
the  noxious  result.  The  dog  is  laid  on 
the  floor  of  the  little  stu£^  cave,  and 
presently  begins  to  gasp  and  gu|;gle — 
its  eyes  glare,  its  limbs  stiifen,  it  goes 
through  all  the  preparatory  symptoms 
of  dissolution ;  out  is  lifted  out  to  the 
open  air  ere  the  eas  has  done  its  fatal 
work.  By  and  Dye,  Jowler  got  up, 
shook  himself,  wagged  his  tail,  and  ran 
about  quite  like  any  other  dog,  bat  I 


should  think  this  dyiag  ddly  must 
sooner  or  later  imdermina  tan  consti- 
tution. A  few  other  experiments  aie 
made  with  the  same  ol^eet ;  you  may 
make  them  easily  in  any  laboretoiy, 
or  in  any  vault  where  liquor  ub  fer- 
menting. I  suppose,  however,  ve 
should  feel  a  greater  reqieet  for  them 
when  made  here  than  elsewhere,  as  it 
is  understood  that  Pliny  was  a  scien- 
tific frequenter  of  the  grotta  The 
lake  is  a  pretty  fittle  met  of  water, 
and  I  shottld  have  enjoyed  sittisg 
down  and  watehing  the  light  playhig 
on  it  for  a  while ;  but  as  usial,  a  troop 
of  cuides  and  beggars  surrounded  iU| 
each  one  wishing  to  show  this  thing 
or  the  other,  or  to  take  us  here  or 
there,  demanding  boonomano  fw  ser- 
vices never  rendered,  or  relief  fw  po- 
verty which  we  did  not  believe  in,  till 
at  last  we  were  fairly  badgered  out  of 

Stienoe  and  temper,  and  consigning 
ce,  grottOy  dog,  and  all  to  the  doom  of 
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rogoes  and  impostors,  we  leapt  into  our 
carriage  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat  This 
everlasting  beggary,  cheatery,  and  cool 
insolent  imposition,  is  a  dreadful  nui- 
sance. Not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  seems  to 
have  a  vestige  of  honesty  or  self-re- 
spect in  their  dealings  with  strangers. 
Begging  and  cheatmg  are  the  order  of 
the  day.  We  went  one  day  to  the 
post-office  to  post  some  letters,  the 
clerk  tried  to  cneat  us  out  of  a  third 
of  our  change :  the  servants  at  the 
theatre-royal  oi  San  Carlo  demand  a 
buono  mano  for  pointing  out  your  seat; 
if  you  ask  a  man  a  question  on  the 
street,  he  holds  out  his  hand  simulta- 
neously with  his  answer ;  you  hardly 
can  look  at  a  man  or  woman  without 
their  whining  out  *  qualche  cosa ;'  un- 
der the  window  at  which  I  sit  and 
write,  Ihearaperpetual  yell  of  *Signor, 
poverino,  poverino ;'  and  I  can't  walk 
out  without  being  assailed  by  half-a- 
dozen  mendicants. 

However,  to  return  to  our  excursion. 
After  leaving  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  the 
road  approaches  the  shore,  and  winds 
closely  along  the  margin  of  the  water 
to  Pozzuoli,  ohm  PuteolL  The  view, 
as  we  went,  was  superb.  '  Gbwed  the 
isle-ffiistaining  ocean-flood,  a  plane  of 
light  between  two  heavens  of  azure  ;* 
alcrft  the  sun  of  Italy  was  shining  in 
his  golden  strength  j  every  broken  out- 
line and  jagged  chff  stood  out  clear 
and  keen  in  the  pure  air  and  vivid 
light ;  a^  all  along  the  shore  we  could 
trace  the  crumbling  remains  of  ancient 
Koman  splendour.  Great  memories, 
too,  seemed  to  hover  round  us — deep 
voices  from  the  old  eternities  whis- 
pered mighty  names,  and  we  heard  the 
aiiy  echa    We  passed 

*  Where  erer  flows 
Undef  tlie  calm  serene, 
A  spirit  of  deep  emotion 
From  the  unknown  graves 
Of  the  dead  kings  of  melody.' 

Far  in  front  of  us  are  the  ruined  tem- 
ples of  the  immortal  gods  ;  the  shrine 
of  Venus  overlooking  waves  than 
which  no  lovelier  tossed  themselves 
into  sparkling  spray  around  her  aa- 
oending  beauty.  Home's  greatest  and 
wisestspent  their  whitest  hours  around 
this  *  golden  shc^e.'  Pliny,  Cicero, 
Pompey,  Sylla,  Marius.  Caesar,  seem 
still  to  haunt  these  calm  and  sunny 
inlets  :  still  their  names  are  familiar, 
not  only  to  the  traveller  who  comes  to 


tread  the  scenes  where  onee  they  trod, 
and  to  go  away  proud  that  be  has  done 
so,  but  to  the  very  boys  and  girls 
playing  by  the  beach,  or  begging  hy 
the  roadside. 

Arrived  at  Puteoli,  we  set  a  guide,  an 
inevitable  affliction,  and  drive  on  to  the 
Lake  Avemus,  not  pausing  to  examine 
the  Amphitheatre,  SerapeoiL  or  any 
other  lion  of  the  place ;  indeed,  both  (5. 
and  I  privately  acknowledged  to  each 
other  that  we  were  perfectly  sick  of 
tramping  over  ruins  and  remains.  Even 
the  best  things  in  the  world  get  tiresome 
if  repeated  too  often,  and  for  six  weeks 
we  nave  lived  upon  ruins  and  relics 
d  VoxjUran4x;  so  all  we  want  now  is  to 
know  what  the  ruin  is,  and  what  its 
associations  are  without  b^g  dra^^ 
over  it  Besides,  these  Puteolan  ruins 
seem  to  be  the  very  Waterloo  of  critics 
and  antiquarians,  who  wrangle  uid 
fight  about  them  till  one  is  perfectly 
bewildered  with  their  opinions,  and 
weary  of  the  whole  concern.  I  thought 
the  mole,  whidi  still  stretches  its 
arches  into  the  bay,  the  most  interest- 
ing relic  of  the  past  in  Puteoli ;  for  here 
a  greater  man  than  any  of  those  whose 
villas  stud  the  shores,  landed  from  his 
Homeward  voyage.  On  that  mole,  St 
Paul  stepped  ashore  from  the  Alexan- 
drian ship,  which  carried  him  from 
Malta :  in  this  town  he  lodged  :  '  We 
came  tne  next  day  to  Puteoli,  where 
we  found  brethren,  and  were  desired 
to  tarry  with  them  seven  days.' 

Ere  reaching  Averaus,  we  pass  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  a  volcanic  hill  formed 
by  the  eruption  of  1538.  Thisontborst 
was  the  last  in  this  district  It  was 
accompanied  with  severe  earthauakes, 
which  shook  the  neighboorhooa  about 
in  a  terrible  manner,  and  raised  the 
coast  so  as  to  drive  the  sea  nearly  two 
hundred  yards  back  from  its  ancient 
beach.  On  the  west  of  this  mount  Ues 
Lake  Avemus.  By  its  banks  Homer 
located  the  gloomy  Cimmerians  ;  here 
Yirdl  represents  j£neas  as  entering 
Hades :  the  avenues  of  Orcus,  the 
jaws  01  hell,  opened  here  amid  dark- 
ness and  deathly  silence.  But  its  hor- 
rors have  2M  disappeared :  the  horrent 
woods  that  dotned  its  margin  have 
vanished  ;  the  mephitic  vapours  that 
brooded  over  it,  hang  there  no  longer 
—the  sun  was  bright,  the  air  clear 
and  free  as  I  walked  by  its  brink, 
and  tried  the  while  to  reMiie  that  this 
was  reaUy  old  Avemus.    The  hills 
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that  embosom  it  are  not  high,  and  are 
covered  with  verdure  and  orufihwood 
— ^the  lake  is  fringed  here  and  there 
with  reeds  and  water  plants  ;  it  is  very 
blue  and  placid.  I  found  a  lot  of 
pumice  stones  floating  on  its  surface, 
and  fished  one  or  two  out  as  mementos. 
I  shall  look  with  pleasure  on  such  spoils, 
I  daresay,  in  days  to  come,  when  far 
from  calm  Avemus  and  sacred  Italy. 
In  the  side  of  the  hill,  about  halfway 
up  the  left  side  of  the  lake,  is  the  .en- 
trance to  the  Grotto  Giulia  or  Cave  of 
of  the  Sybil  Antiquarians  who  must 
needs  assign  a  distinct  locality  to  every 
spot  bodied  forth  to  the  poet's  eye. 
and  described  in  poetic  language,  and 
who  interpret  every  epithet  with 
geograi)hical  exactness,  and  every  allu- 
sion with  the  most  critical  nicetv, 
quarrel,  of  course,  about  the  Sybil's 
Grotto.  Tiresome  and  wordy  race.  I 
would  fain  tread  this  classic  ground 
with  a  mind  uninfluenced  by  their  use- 
less squabbles.  It  is  a  wise  endeavour 
truly  to  endeavour  minutely  to  iden- 
tify every  scene,  and  affix  its  proper 
name  to  every  spot,  described  two 
thousand  years  ago,  by  poets  who 
often  spoke  of  set  purpose  in  language 
rather  vague  and  general,  and  over 
which,  ever  since,  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  have  from  time  to  time 
passed  in  convulsion  and  overthrow. 
Let  us  accept  the  traditions  of  the 
place,  (][uite  as  likely  to  be  true  as  any 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  critics  and 
archseologists.  Looking  at  the  simple 
text  of  Virgil,  it  certainly  would  seem 
that  he  alludes  to  some  cave  or  grotto 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Cumse,  as  that  from  wnich  the  Sybil 
uttered  her  oracles  ;  but  the 

*  Spelnnca  alta  fnit,  vastoque  immaBis  btata, 
Sorupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro,  nemorumque  te- 

nebris/ 

Ib  by  no  means  so  descriptive  of  the 
cave  of  Gums  as  of  the  grotto  at 
Avemus ;  and  even  if  we  SMomit  the 
line, 

*  Unde  looum  Qnu  dixernnt  nomine  Aver- 


to  be  an  interpolation,  still  the  passage 
at  the  235th  line  of  the  Sixth  Book  of 
the  JEneid  can  hardly  be  supposed  to 
apply  to  any  other  locality  than  this 
lake  and  these  subterranean  chunbers. 
But  it  seems  easy  to  reconcile  the 
claims  both  of  Cumse  and  Avemus, 
and  that  without  doing  violence  either 


to  Virgil  or  tradition.  ViigQ  certainly 
describes  iEneas  as  first  visiting  the 
Sybil  at  Cumse,  and  there  he  prays 
the  touching  prayer  to  her.  the  Ci- 
msea  Sybilla,  as  she  is  called  a  few 
lines  previously — 

*  Alma,  preoor,  miserere  :   potet  namqua 

omnia ;  nee  te 
Nequidquim  lucis  Hecate  pnefedt  Afemia' 

In  his  prayer  to  her,  iEneas  thus  dis- 
tinctly addresses  her  as  the  Cumsan 
Sybil  presiding  over  the  groyes  of 
Avemus— the  two  were  one  dioceee. 
Having  obtained  her  response,  iEneas 
leaves  ner  cave  at  Cumae,  seeks  the 
shore,  finds  and  bewails  the  body  of 
Misenus,  then  follows  the  heaven-sent 
doves  that  are  to  lead  him  to  the 
golden-branched  tree  :  this  tree  was 
among  the  groves  or  Avemus,  for 
Virgil  says— 

'  Ubi  venere  ad  fauces  graTeolentis  ATtnii 
super  arbore  sidunt.' 

JSneas  tears  off  the  predicted  branch, 

*  Et  Talis  porUt  sub  tecta  Sjbills.' 

But  the  '  tecta  Sybilke*  in  this  case, 
are  the  Avernian  cave&  for  the  lake 
and  grove  are  described  as  dose  br : 
and  from  these  shades  opens  up  the 
entrance  to  the  infemal  realms  which 
all  ancient  poesy  agreed  in  placing  by 
the  shore  of  Avemus.  Firsts  JBneas 
went  to  the  CumsBan  cave ;  next  to 
the  Avemian  ;  and  tradition  accounts 
for  his  having  access  to  the  Sybil  in 
each,  by  pointing  out  a  closed  up 
tunnel,  which  it  says  once  connected 
the  two. 

For  my  part,  I  trod  the  grotto  in 
perfect  faith  that  here  pious  .£neaB 
passed  on  his  wav  to  the  spirit  realm. 
it  is  a  Ions  dark  tunnel ;  the  guide 
marches  before  with  torches.  The  far- 
ther end  is  choked  up  with  earth  and 
mbbish,  shaken  down  by  some  eitfth- 
(juake  probably,  and  neariton  the  li^t 
is  a  narrow,  low,  piteh-darkpassage,  tiie 
'  Fauces  Orel*  Entoiiiug  this,  von  get 
a  new  guide,  bare-headed  and  haie- 
lagged,  who  takes  one  of  the  torches 
goes  on  a  few  steps,  then  stoops  and 
requests  you  to  mount  on  his  back. 
Casting  a  doubtful  glance  into  the 
narrow  black  hole  in  front  you  be- 
stride him ;  he  tells  you  to  Keep  your 
feet  well  up^  and  in  a  moment  be  is 
splashing  through  a  sullen  podL  on 
which  the  torch  glimmers  lurioljjr ; 
after  one  or  two  uiarp  turns,      ^^ 
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and  guided  emerge  upon  the  floor  of  a 
vaulted  chamber.   Here  there  is  a  dry 

Elace  to  stand  on,  and  by  the  torch- 
ght  you  can  perceive  a  few  worn 
mosaics,  some  tracery  on  the  damp 
walls,  and  a  couple  of  recesses  like 
baths  filled  with  the  tepid  water  which 
springs  up  amid  these  grottoes.  You 
mount  again,  and  are  carried  into  an- 
other chamber  somewhat  similar.  The 
guide  tells  you  that  here  the  Sybil 
uttered  her  oracles,  and  shows  you  an 
aperture  in  the  wall  through  which 
sne  spoke  ;  but  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
information  I  felt  dubious.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  and  similar  recesses, 
naturally  regarded  by  a  superstitious 
people  with  awe  and  wonder,  suggest- 
ed to  Virgil  the  scenery  andf  imagery 
of  the  Sixth  Book  ;  and  that  the  an- 
cients accepted  with  almost  religious 
belief  and  interest  all  he  said  on  the  sub- 
ject But  |who  used  these  hidden  bath- 
rooms ?  Was  there  indeed  a  goddess 
of  the  place— another  Egeria,  a  Venus 
of  the  cave  I  Were  the  oracles  here 
uttered  those  only  for  which  some 
burning  young  heart  panted?  Was  the 
Sybil  no  unearthly  maiden,  but  the 
real  divinity  of  its  fond  dreams  1  Did 
some  such  form  of  beauty  and  en- 
chantment as  still  glows  for  us  on  the 
canvas  of  Domenichino  here  disrobe 
its  rosy  loveliness,  and  bathe  in  these 
balmy  springs  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  The 
caverns  along  the  shores  of  Baisa  saw 
strange  scenes  and  rare  revelries  in 
their  day,  if  Suetonius  be  right ;  and 
in  the  times  of  the  Empire  at  least,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  Aver- 
nian  grottoes  echoed  oftener  with  the 
mirth  of  the  votaries  of  the  foam-bom 
goddess  than  with  the  dread  utterances 
of  the  prophetess  of  Apollo. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  as  I  look- 
ed round  the  dim,  dank  cavern.  The 
air  was  dull  and  heavy,  and  the  torch 
threw  but  a  glimmering  light  around, 
and  gleamed  faintly  on  the  black  wa- 
ters ;  the  bare-legged  guides  stood  in 
front  of  us  in  the  pool,  one  holding 
the  lij^t  aloft  and  speaking  and  gesti- 
culating with  the  vivacity  of  his  race. 
The  suflen  cave  arching  over  the  silent 
pool,  the  red  torch-light,  the  swarthy 
cuides,  the  foreign  language,  and  the 
hollow  echo  from  the  rocks  and  pas- 
sages around,  were  strange,  wild, 
dramatic  I  could  not  help  tninking 
where  would  we  be  if  one  of  the  earth- 
quakes, which  have  so  dislocated  these 


localities,  should  return  just  now 
and  shake  a  little  earth  and  a  few 
stones  across  the  narrow  mouth  of 
these  deep  vaults.  The  next  excavator 
of  the  Sybilline  haunts  would  find 
four  skeletons,  and  the  learned  would 
pull  them  to  pieces,  and  perhaps  wish 
to  pull  each  other  to  pieces  too,  if  doc- 
trines differed  as  to  who  the  defunct 
proprietors  had  been.  The  more  im- 
mediate result  would  have  been  a  few 
newspaper  paragraphs,  some  longing, 
some  r^et,  some  tears,  and  then  the 
lot  of  all — that  sooner  or  later  comes 
to  all— oblivion. 

Near  Avemus,  and  close  to  the  shore, 
lies  the  Lucrine  Lake.  Its  aspect  has 
been  greatly  changed  by  successive 
earthquakes  and  volcanic  convulsions ; 
and  if  Horace  could  now  revisit  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon,  he  would  hardly 
recognise  in  the  present  small  and 
shallow  basin,  separated  by  a  low  dyke 
from  the  sea,  the  parent  of  those  *  Lu- 
crina  conchylia,'  which  he  was  so  fond 
of,  and  which  he  tells  us,  in  the  Satires 
somewhere,  excelled  the  murex  of 
Baise,  *  Murice  Baiano  meliorLucrina 
peloris.'  The  dyke  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, but  the  lake  is  entirely  changed 
from  what  it  used  to  be  when  employ- 
ed as  the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
Ferdinand  is  at  present  making  some 
canals  and  cuttings,  with  the  view  of 
endeavouring  to  render  it,  and  if  possi- 
ble Avemus  also,  useful  to  his  vessels. 

*  To  such  base  uses  maj  we  come,  Horatio.' 

In  the  Ode  '  In  sui  saeculi  luxuriam,' 
Horace  inveighs  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  gorgeous  palaces,  with 
their  luxurious  appendages,  which 
were  rapidly  covenng  the  land,  and 
spreading  along  the  sea  in  the  Iraiy  of 
ibaise,  saying, 

*  Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regies 
Moles  reiinqaent  :  undique  latius 
Exteuta  visentur  Lucrlno 
Btagno  lacu.' 

Then  he  laments  that  the  bachelor 
plane-tree  should  supplant  the  vine- 
supporting  elm,  and  that  the  fruitful 
olive  should  give  place  to  myrtles  and 
violet  beds.  And  now  the  vines  are 
again  trained  over  the  slopes^  and 
along  terraces  of  ruins,  and  children 
come  offering  you  wild  violets  gatibered 
amid  the  broken  arches,  crumbling; 
walls,  and  desolate  haunts  of  imperii? 
splendour.  The  vine  and  tiie  violet 
have  outlived  the  palace&'C)OglC 
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And  now  we  drive  on  to  Bain ;  the 
land   ooTered  with   ruins,  the  sea 

Saved  with  Bubstructions  of  yaniehed 
wellings,  moles,  and  towers.  The 
most  entire  of  the  remains  are  three 
large  hails  of  circular  or  octagonal 
form  called  the  Temples  of  Venus, 
Mercury,  and  Diana;  though  it  is 
pobable  they  were  merely  the  central 
nails  of  sumptuous  baths.  That  called 
the  Temple  of  M^cury  has  an  echo 
which  repeats  a  sound  veiy  distinctly 
at  the  lapse  of  about  six  seconds ; 
it  likewise  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
whisperinc  gallery.  While  we  were 
in  this  haU,  three  black-eyed  maidens 
came  in  and  proposed  to  dance  the 
Tarantella.  We  assented,  and  one 
began  a  tambourine  performance  not 
of  the  most  musical  description,  and 
the  other  two  to  go  through  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  dance.  They  did  not 
display  much  skill  or  erace,  and  being 
clumsily  dressed,  did  not  look  the 
danseuses  well ;  so  that  I  could  gather 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  real  step  and 
figure,  which,  C.  says,  as  he  has  seen 
them  in  Spain,  are  saltatory  exhibit 
tions  of  a  very  attractive  nature.  We 
gave  the  damsels  a  few  carlini,  and 
pursued  our  way.  leaving  *  Liquids 
Baise/  nassing  "Bacoli  or  Bauli,  a 
wretchea  village  overlooking  shores 
and  slopes  strewn  with  ruins,  toward 
the  promontory  of  Mieeoum.  We  left 
our  vehicle  at  Bacoli,  the  guide  in- 
sistine  on  our  seeing  Nero's  prisons 
and  tne  Piscina  Mirabilis;  tne  for- 
mer, gloomy  holes,  fit  for  a  tyrant's 
dungeons,  wnere  captives  were  treated 
perhaps  a   trifle   worse,   or  it  may 


be  a  litlie  better  than  Bomba'a 
prisoners  are  at  this  day ;  the  latter,  t 
vast  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  bak 
water  to  the  Roman  fleet,  whose 
station  was  generally  Misenum,  where 
it  lay  under  Pliny's  command  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii 
The  water  was  broudit.  throu^  the 
Julian  aqueduct,  whidi  stretched  fifty 
mUes  from  Semio  in  the  Prindpato 
Ultra  to  Misenum.  If  you  take  the 
charming  drive  by  Capo  di  Monte 
you  will  pajBs  under  some  of  its  arehes 
still  standing  dose  to  Naples^  and 
called  the  Ponti  RossL  The.walkie 
not  long  from  the  Piscina  Mirabilifl 
to  the  Punta  di  Pennata,  a  slight 
eminence  to  the  north.  A  mole 
stretched  out  towards  it  of  yore  from 
the  opposite  Punta  di  Miseno  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbour ;  three  of 
the  piers  on  which  it  rested  may  still 
be  seen  under  water.  From  tiiis 
eminence  you  look  down  on  the 
ancient  hu-bonr,  now  caUed  Mare 
Morto,  a  marshy  bit  of  water  endoeed 
in  low  dykes  and  belts  of  sand ;  the 
whole  flat  wet  eround  near  the  ehare 
is  a  sort  of  shaQow  lagoon,  half  land 
and  half  water,  and  you  can  hardlj 
trace  the  andent  outlines.  The  doe- 
rone  will  point  out  to  yoa  where 
Charon's  boat  used  to  lie ;  and  a  ridi 
and  verdant  level  netu*  the  swampy 
shore,  he  will  tell  you  is  the  filyeian 
Fields.  You  had  better  not  bdiere 
him,  unless  you  are  content  to  he 
classed  along  with  the  intelligent  an- 
tiquaries who  have  localized  here  the 
happy  homes  of  the  souls  of  heroea 
As  well  tiy  to  point  out  on  the  map 


*  The  islrad  smiley  of  ATtlion, 
Where  faUs  nor  rain  nor  hail  nor  any  snow. 
And  never  wind  blows  loudly,  but  it  lies 
Deep  meadowed,  happy,  &ir  with  orchard  Uwns, 
And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea.' 


The  golden  valleys  and  the  happv 
isles,  the  coming  paradise  that  shall 
bring  back  to  us  primeval  bliss  and 
beauty,  are  but  visions  beaming  on 


tnie  and  faithful  souls :  '  no  man 
knoweth  their  whereabouts.'  Bat 
surely,  though  long  delaved,  Yiigil*> 
prophecy  will  yet  be  fulfilled— 


*  Magnus  ab  integro  seclorum  nascitur  ordo  ; 
Jam  redit  et  Tirgo  :  redeunt  Batnrnia  regna.' 


Perhaps  unconscious  vaticination — 
breathed  earnestly  as  the  longing  de- 
aire  of  the  great  heart  of  heathendom 
rather  than  as  an  inspired  prediction- 
yearning  cry  for  His  advent,  who  was 
and  is  imd  shall  be  '  the  desire  of  all 
nations,*  prayer  or  prophe(7  of  a  noble 


soul,  thou  art  not  fbi^otten:  the 
hungry  oblivions  have  not  consaioed 
thee ;  thy  hour  of  fulfilment  hastens ; 
for  *  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.*  Yet  we 
believe,  even  amid  these  wredn  and 
desolations,  that  right  and  order,  peace 
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and  bve,  shmll  trhnnph  in  liie  end, 
that  God  and  not  the  deTil  fihall  win 
the  day,  and  that  in  His  time  His 
kingdom  of  good  shall  be  set  up. 
Itai,  wherever  in  dim  Hades  thou 
Rstest  and  waiteet,  noble  soul,  thoa 
flkalt  be  dad,  and  in  fin  time,  too, 
tiiou  shah  be  united  with  the  great 
and  good. 

AU  round  here  are  aiemorable  ruins 
— those  of  the  villa  of  Mariu&  and  of 
the  vQla  of  the  mother  of  the  Gracdii, 
wi^thy  daughter  of  Sopio.  On  the 
shaitc^  mole  met  Octavius,  Antony, 
aad  Sextos  Pempey,  to  arrange  the 
partilaion  <tf  the  empire  between  the 
triumvirate.  When  the  stipulations 
were  agreed  on,  the  three  embraced, 
and  went  on  board  Pompey's  ship, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  sadois  in  his 
fleet  covering  i^  waters  of  the  har- 
bour, and  tl^  hurrahs  of  the  legions 
of  Octavius  and  Antcmy  which 
crowded  the  shores  far  and  wida 
Right  in  front,  wsmsA  a  low  cause- 
way, rises  the  bold  pyramidal  Capo 
di  Miseao,  the  boundaiy  of  the  ma- 
jestic Bay  of  l^aples —  '  Misenum 
aervantem  Idbea  sepukro  nomina.' 
Here  JBneas  and  his  companions 
found  tike  dead  body  of  Misenus, 
'  ^ao  non  prcestantior  alter,  aere  ciere 
wos  :*  here,  obedient  to  the  Sybil's 
behest,  thev  burned  his  corpse  and 
performed  the  last  rites  to  his  ashes  ; 
and  so  the  headland  is  called  bythe 
name  of  the  gallant  comrade  of  Hec- 
tor— '  setemumque  tenet  per  ssecula 
nomen.'  We  had  not  time  to  walk 
across  to  Misenum  and  ascend  the 
hei^t;  and  ftom  the  door  of  the 
cottage  where  we  rested  awhile,  and 
where  0.  tried  to  sketch  Vesuvius, 
and  failed  to  produce  anything  at  all 
like  the  (dd  hul,  we  had  a  sufficiently 
wide  and  ma^ificent  view.  To  the 
right  the  winding  coast,  the  isles  of 
Procida  and  towering  Ischia ;  to  the 
left  the  full-bosomed  bay  flashing  in 
the  sunlight,  lined  all  along  near  us 
with  ruins  and  escarpments ;  farther 
ofl^  beyond  the  promontory  which 
separates  the  Bay  of  Baise,  a  bay 
within  a  bay  from  that  of  Naples  Pro- 
per, with  white  and  glntening  build- 
ngs ;  in  the  south  rose  blue  and  rosy 
tiie  keen  and  js^ed  outlines  of  the 
hills  terminating  in  Cape  Minerva,  off 
which  lay,  like  a  fairy  island  on  the 
da^line  waters,  nx^y  Capri ;  lar  aloft 
in  the  clear  ether  hungt^  hazy  smoke 


of  Vesuvius,  slowly  drifting  seaward. 
After  long  gazing  on  this  scene  we 
left,  much  vituperated  by  an  old  wo- 
man, to  whom  we  declined  giving  the 
*qualche  cosa'  she  imperiously  de- 
manded. The  echo  ofher  angry  accents 
followed  us  nearly  to  our  carriage. 

On  our  homeward  way  we  stopped 
at  an  osteria  at  Bais  to  get  some 
luncheon,  and  sat  under  an  awning, 
discussing  oysters  and  Ealemian,  aiS 
lookinff  down  upon  the  bay.  K  such 
were  the  ojnsters  Horace  loved,  I  ^ty 
the  poor  victim  of  misplaced  affection. 
I  should  like  to  have  been  able  to 
introduce  him  to  a  lew  boards  of  the 
real  article  in  the  '  Rainbow*  of  £din- 
buTgh,  or  *  Sweeting's'  of  St  Martin's- 
le-Grand ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
Romans  to  mention  that  they  con- 
sidered the  British  bivalve,  when  they 
could  get  it,  evoi  a  greater  luxury 
than  the  Lucrine.  As  K)r  the  '  Faler- 
nian,'  that  was  merely  an  alluring 
mi8ncaner,~tbe  stuff  was  as  s(rar  as 
vinegar ;  and,  besides^  Falemian  came 
and  comes  from  a  differ^t  part  of  the 
country,  wh^eas  this  was  made  from 
Baian  vines. 

Alter  long  consultation,  we  finally 
decided  that  the  mental  satisfaction 
derivable  from  a  bathe  in  the  waters 
of  BaisB^  would  not  compensate  for 
the  bodily  fatigue  and  discomfort  of 
dressiDg  and  undressing,  so  we  drove 
straight  on  to  Pozzuoli,  paid  our 
cicerone  his  piastre,  and  settled  the 
endless  account  of  couples  of  cariini 
which  he  vowed  he  had  paid  away  to 
various  torch-bearers,  custodes,  pa- 
drones,  and  other  impostors.  Then 
bidding  him  and  his  dirty  little  town 
addio !  we  settled  ourselves  comfor- 
tably in  our  respective  comers,  and 
trundled  home  round  the  promontory, 
not  throu^  the  tunnel ;  which  short 
cut  the  dnver  wanted  to  avail  himself 
of,  but  we  sternly  forbade  him.  Ere 
pacing  through  the  cutting  on  the 
uill-top,  we  looked  back  once  more 
and  saw  the  descending  sun  flooding 
land  and  sea  with  glory :  the  only 
jarring  spectral  object  in  the  scene 
was  the  nuge  round  white  prison  on 
the  summit  of  the  Isle  of  Nisida, 
where  the  political  prisoners  of  1646 
wear  their  irons  still  Brave,  gener- 
ous, faithful  men,  in  vain  for  them 
beams  the  sunshine,  laughs  the  bil- 
low ;  the  curse  of  tyranny  has  blasted 
their  proud  lives.  0  for  the  Avenger ! 
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March  22. — On  the  19th,  I  was  up 
betimes,  and  off  at  seven  o'clock 
for  the  train  at  half-past  seven. 
Speeding  throuch  the  volcanic  skirts 
of  Vesuvius  and  Claude's  rich  vall^, 
that  widens  up  from  Nocera  to  La 
Cava,  the  train  reached  the  latter  at 
nine.  I  went  across  the  field  to  the 
AJbergo  di  Londra,  where  I  foimd 
brealaast,  and  the  five  American  si- 
gnoras  whom  I  had  sought  in  vain  at 
Albano,  and  who  now  were  waiting  my 
arrival  to  proceed  to  Psestum.  I  felt 
it  a  serious  matter  to  travel,  one  Briton 
with  five  fair  Transatlantic  Republi- 
cans ;  however,  I  manfully  resolved  to 
share  their  fortunes,  and,  if  any  one 
took  me  for  a  Yankee,  to  bear  the  olo w 
as  best  I  might  As  soon  as  I  had 
discussed  my  egg,  '  biftik,'  and  Capri 
bianca,  we  set  out  in  a  couple  of  car- 
riages, witii  three  good  horses  in  each. 
We  reached  Paestum  before  two.  The 
road  passes  through  Salerno,  then 
passes  along  a  country  very  like  the 
Campagna,  with  the  sea  on  one  side 
and  snow-crested  mountains  on  the 
other ;  over  a  low  rather  marshy  plain, 
across  the  Silarus,  now  Sele,  where  the 
bridge  has  been  destroyed  by  floods, 
so  you  are  ferried  over  in  a  heavy 
float,  and  on  to  PsBstum.  Shortly 
after  passing  the  river,  far  in  front 
we  saw  columns  standing  alone  ana 
stately ;  and  after  a  drive  of  about 
two  miles  more,  we  passed  the  first  of 
the  three  temples,  and  stopped  at  the 
iron  gate  which  admits  the  tourist  to 
the  wide  and  ruinous  enclosure  where- 
in are  Uie  other  two.  And  these  are 
the  lonely  august  supernatural  Pses- 
tum  temples  !  The  custode  looks  for 
his  fee.  I  and  two  of  the  ladies  had 
for  our  own  following,  seventeen  beg- 
sars.  There  are  several  cottages  close 
by.    Solitude  there  is  not    Nor  is 


there  any  of  that  stup^dous  awful- 
ness,  silence,  and  dusky  grandeur, 
about  those  temples  wmch  writers 
talk  of.  Approached  and  viewed  from 
the  sea ;  if  no  living  thing  were  near, 
if  the  cottages  were  out  of  sight  ana 
the  town  on  the  hillside  beyond  ex- 
punged, they  would  I  daresav  look 
massively  and  magnificently  sublime ; 
but  approached  along  a  good  road, 
with  no  little  traffic  on  it,  and  swarm- 
ing with  live  Italians,  and  first  seen 
amid  the  din  of  a  score  of  beggars' 
'  qualche  cosas,'  fighting  dogs,  and 
wrangling  guides,  custodes,  drivers, 
and  jacka-of-all-trades,  their  eflect  is 
wofully  diminished.  Most  of  the 
noisy  and  ragged  crowd  were  kept 
outside  the  iron  gate,  so  when  we 

fot  fairly  in  we  had  some  little  quiet^ 
ut  the  Psdstan  spell  was  broken. 
Tourists'  descriptions  again  ;  fool  that 
I  had  been,  to  read  them  or  heed 
them ! 

I  looked  for  some  of  the  roses  or 
violets  that  the  old  poets  used  to 
talk  so  enamouredly  about,  but  I 
could  see  no  roses,  and  but  a  few  poor 
violets.  And  yet  Ovid  makes  men- 
tion of  the  ^  tepidique  rosaria  Psesti,' 
and  Virgil  of  the  *  biferique  rosaria 
PsBsti  ;'  *  Psestum's  twice-blowing 
roses.'  Propertius  speaks  of  the  *  odo- 
rati  rosaria  Psesti ;'  and  Martial  thuB 
commemorates  them, — 

*  Fragravit  ore  quod  rosarinin  Petti, 
Quod  Attic&rum  prima  melle  oenrum.* 

The  violets,  too,  were  as  famous  as 
the  roses,  and  so  fragrant  were  the 
Psestan  gardens,  tha^  according  to 
tradition,  passing  ships,  when  the 
breeze  blew  off*  shorej  lay  too  for  a 
while  to  enjoy  the  perfume ;  as  when, 
off  Mozambique,  according  to  Mil- 
ton,— 


*  North-west  winds  blow 
Sabean  odours  from  the  spicj  shore 
Of  Araby  the  Blest :  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league. 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles.' 


No  ship  will  linger  now  to  snuff  the 
land-wmd  from  these  reedy  fens ;  and 
even  were  the  roses  and  violets  *  all 
awake,'  like  Maude's  roses  and  lilies, 
I  fear  modem  mariners  are  too  prac- 
tical a  class  of  men  to  stop  to  smell 
them.  Fancy  the  captain  of  a  Mes- 
sageries  steamer  crying  *  stop  her,'  off 
PsBstum,  and  distending  his  nostrils 


to  inhale  the  scent!  The  time  for 
such  easy-going  seamanship  is  over 
now.  Not  finding  roses  on  the  ground, 
I  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  three 
detached  columns  opposite  the  grand 
front  of  the  midole  temple  (Nep- 
tune's), and  gathered  some  modest 
white  flowers  there,  that  I  daresay 
thought  themselves  safe  ^m  human 
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bauds :  they  now  am  pressed  as  one  of 
my  mementoes.  This  middle  temple 
of  Neptune  (or  rather  of  Poseidon, 
for  Neptmie  is  a  name  fit  only  for  a 
water-spaniel  or  Newfoundland  dog, 
and  this  was  Poseidon's  city)  is  bv  far 
the  most  grand  and  masc^.  Its  bold 
solid  outlines,  vast  strength  of  columns 
of  dun  Travertine,  and  aspect  of  en* 
durance,  of  conscious  mignt  and  dig- 
nity, ana  simple  massiveness,  are  most 
impressive.  This  temple  strikes  you 
as  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon  does : 
but  in  solemn  m^esty,  in  stability,  in 
ponderous  Titanic  strength,  it  sur- 
passes the  Pantheon,  or  any  building 
1  ever  saw.  Part  of  this  eflFect,  the 
mind  feels,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
lonely  site,  part  to  association,  which 
reminds  you  of  the  colonizing  Greeks 
three  thousand  years  ago,  raising 
those  superb  structures  to  their  gods ; 
of  the  Homeric  and  Yirgilian  heroes 
who  sailed  along  these  waters ;  of  the 
eventful  dramas  that  have  been  acted 
on  these  plains.  Put  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  m  the  heart  of  Naples,  you 
would  feel  it  less;  still  eveiywliere 
and  always,  you  would  acknowledge 
its  wonderful  grandeur  and  sublime 
simplicity.  The  small  temple  near 
the  Salerno  gate  is  comparatively  un- 
interesting, and  is  so  far  away  £rom 
the  otlier  two  as  to  form  no  part  of 
the  group.  The  second  temple  Imtks 
the  massy  stupendous  Iook  of  the 
central  one :  it  is  called  a  basilica, 
because  antiquaries  thought  it  could 
not  have  been  a  temple,  and  a  basilica 
was  the  next  most  reverend  name.  It 
and  the  small  one,  which  is  called 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  are  not  so  old  as 
the  temple  of  Poseidon ;  at  least  such 
is  the  opinion  of  good  critics,  and  they 
certainly  have  not  the  strong  old 
Homeric  simplicity  and  majesty  of  the 
fane  of  the  tutelar  god.  The  walls  of 
the  ancient  city  are  still  quite  trace- 
able ;  but  it  IB  singular  that  no  mounds 
or  ruins  mark  the  wrecks  of  the  city 
itself.  Save  a  few  obscure  relics  dis- 
covered by  modem  research,  it  has  no 
meaner  monuments  than  its  temples. 
All  has  perished  but  the  witnesses  to 
its  religion.  We  lunched  on  the  broad 
steps  of  the  Poseidonian  temple  ;  and 
then,  after  a  short  rest,  set  out  for 
Salerno,  where  we  were  to  spend  the 
night.  Regretfully  I  saw  the  great 
Vol.  XXVn. 


columns  disappear  behind  us.  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  not  been  observant  and 
reverent  enough  on  this  long  wished- 
for  interview  with  those  wonderful 
works  of  the  great  of  old.  However, 
regret  i&  vain,  e^)ecially  in  a  carriage 
whose  three  horses  are  bearing  you  at 
their  best  trot  from  the  scene  of  your 
remorse.  The  moon  rose  to  light  us 
on  our  road  to  Salerno.  On  the  left 
her  sheen  hxy  on  the  blue  sea ;  on  the 
right  it  glimmered  on  the  ghostly 
mountain  tops.  About  half-past  eight 
we  reached  Salerno.  This  tov^-n  has 
acquired  an  impleasant  notoriety  as 
the  scene  of  the  trial  of  the  crew  of 
the  '  Cagliarl*  Here  Park  is  still 
confined :  Watt  is  now  in  Naples,  in- 
sane in  consequence  of  his  treatment 
in  jaiL  They  have  been  confined  nine 
months,  and  the  mockery  of  justice 
called  a  trial  here  is  expected  to  lost 
about  three  more,  accomplishing  their 
full  j'ear  of  incarceration.  Park  told 
a  fnend  of  mine,  who  saw  him  the 
other  day,  that  for  the  first  three 
months  he  was  treated  like  a  dog; 
now  he  is  better  off.  He  and  Watt 
were  stript  to  the  skin  and  insulted 
by  the  police  and  jailers,  bound  in  a 
stifiing  carriage,  and  iolted  over  a 
rough  road  for  thirty  miles ;  led  hand- 
cuned  like  common  thieves  through 
the  admiring  streets  of  Salerno ;  shut 
up  in  a  beastly  dungeon  unfit  for  a 
dumb  animal  even,  and  generously 
allowed  one  penny  and  a  half  per  day 
to  live  upon  and  pay  for  the  hire  of 
their  wretched  betfe.  Yet  Britain 
looks  on  quiescently,  and  while  Bomba 
chuckles,  and  foreigners  shrug  their 
shoulders  and  lift  their  eyebrows. 
Lord  Palmerston^s  *  Civis  Bomanus 
government  does  nothing,  and  leaves 
to  little  Sardinia  the  discovery  of  the 
illegality  of  all  these  inhuman  out- 
rages, and  the  demand  for  retribution. 
I  am  no  great  admirer  of  Old  Noll,  nor 
of  the  great  Elizabeth,  *  the  cruel  fire- 
brand of  the  sea ;'  but,  had  he  or  she 
been  governing  England  now,  how 
long  a  period  would  nave  elapsed  be- 
tween the  capture  of  the  engineers 
and  the  bombardment  of  the  torts  of 
Naples?  It  is  mther  hard  to  hear 
even  Americans  '  calculating'  that  old 
Bomba  daren't  try  to  play  such  tricks 
on  anv  two  Jonathans  whom  he 
ndght  lay  hands  on.    Since  I  came  to 
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Italy,  I  have  twice  been  ashamed  of 
my  coimtry :  once  when  a  British 
traveller  was,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the 
foreigners,  led  drunk  out  of  the  dining- 
room  at  Kome,  a  drunk  man  being  a 
thing  imknown  in  this  coimtry  ;  and 
now  when  I  find  that  Britain  is  con- 
tent to  look  passively  on  while  in- 
sults and  outrages  are  heaped  upon 
citizens  of  our  country.  Now-a-days 
we  are  so  tied  up  with  French  alliances 
and  foreign  relations,  that  we  seem  to 
be  no  longer  free  to  act,  nor  formid- 
able in  acting.  The  Lion's  claws  are 
pared. 

As  for  the  justice  of  a  Neapolitan 
trial,  read  the  perfectly  fair  and  ac- 
curate account  given  in  *Dr.  Antonio,' 
and  see  what  you  think  of  it ;  and 
judge  of  the  paltry  folly  of  Britain's 
consenting  to  any  citizen  of  hers 
being  exposed  to  the  infernal  process. 

I  rose  early  next  morning  and 
visited  the  shrine  of  holy  St.  Mat- 
thew, who  is  buried  in  the  cathedral 
There  are  some  curious  mosaics  and 
carvings  on  the  floors,  columns,  and 
altars,  and  several  pillars— sarcophagi 
and  marbles,  spoils  from  Paestum— 
which  in  the  eleventh  century  was 
freely  plundered  by  Robert  Guiscard. 
the  I^orman  Duke  of  Calabria  ana 
Apulia,  and  founder  of  the  cathedral 
In  the  middle  ages,  Salerno  was  re- 
nowned far  and  wide  for  its  school  of 
medicine  :  its  harbour  was  also  large 
and  crowded.  The  medical  school  is 
no  more,  and  the  port  is  choked  with 
sand.  It  stands  picturesquely  at  the 
head  of  its  gulf,  and  rises  in  an 
amphitheatre  up  the  steep  hills  that 
come  close  down  to  the  beach ;  but, 
like  Italian  towns  in  general,  its  en- 
chantment is  Q*eatly  enhanced  by 
distance  from  its  rather  nauseous 
precincts. 

After  breakfast  we  drove  off  to  the 
monastery  of  La  Cava,  the  road  to 
which  turns  off  to  the  left  near  the 
entrance  of  that  town,  and  winds  up 
a  rocky  elen,  barred  across  its  upper 
recesses  by  the  rocky  ridge  of  Ifonte 
Finestra.  Amid  its  green  folds  and 
stony  ledges  Salvator  Rosa  used  to 
sketch  and  study ;  but  none  of  his 
gloomy  shadows  rested  on  the  glen 
the  day  we  saw  it  Every  little  spear 
of  grass  on  the  slopes  seemed  to 
glitter  in  the  blithe  sunshine — to  re- 


flect its  own  light  and  cast  its  own 
tiny  shadow.  Placidly — 'patiently, 
eddy  by  eddy'— the  grey  stream  slid 
down  its  time-worn  channel  It  looked 
grey,  for  such  was  the  colour  of  its 
rocks,  and  it  was  clear  as  crystal 
Glimmeringly,  like  bronze  net-work, 
the  slender  branches  and  stems  of  the 
trees  caught  the  sunlight  as  it  fell 
and  let  it  flicker  througn  on  ^naa  ana 
violets,  primroses  and  penwinkles, 
green  ivy  and  hoary  cliff.  I  infinitely 
prefer  the  glen  to  the  monastery,  and, 
owing  to  some  contre-temm,  I  could 
not  &  permitted  to  see  the  Vulgate 
MS.,  to  see  which  had  been  one  great 
object  of  my  visit,  so  I  voted  the 
monastery  and  its  eighteen  monks  a 
humbug.  This  MS.,  written  in  cur- 
sive characters  of  the  seventh  century 
(if  Mai's  idea  be  right),  contains  the 
verse  in  John's  first  epistle,  printed 
in  our  Bibles  as  the  7th  verse  of  the 
6th  chapter,  and  which  is  supposed  to 
be  of  weight  as  a  strone  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  It  is,  however,  un- 
deniably spurious,  and  ought  to  be 
expunged  from  the  context  No 
Greek  MS.  of  the  first  sixteen 
centuries  contains  it,  and  here  sudi 
triumphant  reference  is  made  to  it  in 
an  anti-Arian  marginal  note,  that  it 
is  plain  the  copyist  knew  it  was  a 
fresh  discovery.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  tnis  copy  was  made  from 
any  authentic  Greek  original  now  lost^ 
and,  therefore,  the  chances  are  that 
some  orthodox  churchman  palmed  the 
verse  off  on  the  orthodox  transcriber, 
who  thus  was  made,  in  all  likelihood 
unsuspectingly,  the  vehicle  of  a  false- 
hood. Whatever  authority  the  de- 
fenders of  the  verse  may  produce  in 
its  favour,  the  total  omission  of  it  in 
the  Greek  MSS.  is  fatal  to  all  its 
claims  to  our  credence.  It  is  a 
forgery,  and  as  such  all  conscientious 
editors  reject  it  Tischend(Mrf  the  last 
and  best  editor  of  the  Greek  Testar 
ment  rejects  the  seventh  verse,  and 
the  woras  'in  earth'  in  the  eighth 
verse  ;  reading  after  the  sixth  verse 
thus,  'for there  are  three  that  bear 
witness,  the  Spirit,  &c'  In  this  be 
is  supported  py  eveiy  MS.  of  any 
authonty :  and  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted tnat  the  emendations  be 
mtroduces  in  the  Greek  text  should 
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not     be    represented    in    our    ver- 
sion. 

To  leave  this  dispntatious  subject^ 
however,  let  us  descend  the  glen  by 
the  footpath,  the  carriages  awaiting 
us  below,  llie  banks  are  sweet  vrith 
violets,  bright  with  primroses  and 
periwinkles ;  the  latter  of  a  veiy 
darkly,  deeply,  beautifully  blue'  tint, 
the  former  the  honest,  genial  little 
flower  it  is  in  our  nortnem  wood- 
lands. Here,  too,  are  abundant 
daisies,  but  with  the  petals  entirely 
white ;  not  like  those  of  our  ^  wee 
modest  crimson-tippit  flow*r.'  At  the 
entrance  of  the  ^rge,  we  behold  the 
encirclinff  hills  rising  in  knolls  and 
cra^  ana  purple  ridges,  specked  with 
white  houses  ;  and  turning  back,  far 
beyond  the  nestled  monastery,  we 
see  the  still  blue  summits  looking 
down  on  us  solemn  and  serene.  Be- 
tween stretches  the  deep  glen  down 
which  we  wander,  now  in  sunlieht, 
now  in  shade,  cool  and  fragrant ;  while 
above,  the  melting  azure  sky  over- 
arches the  lulls,  the  glens,  the  nouses, 
and  us  with  the  same  impartial  dome 
of  love  and  splendour. 

Arrived  at  the  carriages,  we  trundle 
off  along  the  shore  road  to  Amalfi, 
turning  off  from  the  road  to  Salerno, 
which  we  had  traversed  the  day  before 
and  this  morning,  at  the  entrance  to 
the  little  town  of  VietrL  Here  the 
Salerno  road  stretches  off  to  the  left, 
the  Amalfi  road  spanning  the  ravine, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  stands  Vietri, 
turns  to  the  right  along  the  precipi- 
tous coast  Of  all  the  beautiful  roads 
in  Italy  this  surely  is  the  loveliest 


The  splendid  Cornice  even  has  no- 
thing to  eclipse  it  Oh,  for  a  pen  to 
describe  vividly  as  memory  recalls,  its 
ever  varying  beauties ;  but  not  even 
Buskin,  who,  I  think,  of  our  present 
writers  can  most  livingly  depict 
scenery  in  fit  words,  could  give  a 
word-painting  of  the  Costiera  road 
that  would  bring  before  you  its  tower- 
ing cliffs,  *  purple  above  the  blue 
waves  at  their  feet ;'  its  crag-encircled 
gorges,  with  the  white  village  at  the 
entrance,  the  painted  dome  of  the 
little  church,  the  brown  nets  on  the 
stakes,  the  boats  on  the  beach  below 
the  houses :  its  vine  terraces,  where 
the  rocks  afford  them  room ;  its  groves 
of  oran^  and  lemon,  and  olive ;  its 
blossonung  almond  trees ;  its  gleam- 
ing convents,  far  up  on  some  quiet 
ledge ;  its  waters  murmuring  in  un- 
ending playfulness  around  the  jag- 
ged, wave-worn  bases  of  the  hills  and 
on  the  strips  of  yellow  sand-— waters 
not  blue,  not  green,  but  of  a  rich, 
deep  colour,  a  minting  of  the  two, 
flecked  here  and  there  with  spots  of 
starry  foam,  and  streaked  with  waving 
lines  of  purple,  as  if  Flora  had  in- 
fused into  the  sea  the  tint  of  all  the 
violets  upon  her  perfumed  mountains. 
For  nine  miles,  we  drove  along  under 
the  radiant  sun  through  this  incom- 
parable scenery,  and  then,  turning  a 
point,  we  came  upon  a  crowd  of 
nouses,  towers,  roofs,  churches,  arches, 
all  heaped  together  at  the  mouth  of  a 
yawning^orge  which  stretches  steeply 
back  amonc  wild  precipices.  This 
was  *  the  fishing  town  Amalfi.' 


*  To  him  who  s&ils 
Under  the  shore,  ft  few  white  Tillages 
Scattered  abore,  below,  some  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  bine  sea ; 
And,  glittering  thro'  their  lemon  mves,  announce 
The  region  of  Amalfi.    Then,  half  fallen, 
A  londj  watch-tower  on  the  precipice 
Their  ancient  landmark  comes.' 


Near  the  watch-tower,  and  high 
above  the  sea,  stands  the  Albergo 
della  Luna,  now  a  hotel,  once  a  con- 
vent, where,  not  liking  the  noisy, 
town- encircled  situation  of  the 
'Capucini,'  to  which  we  were  at 
first  taken,  we  rested  and  dined. 
The  macaroni  was  excellent,  so  was 
the  omelette  souffle  ;  and,  though  the 
laerima  was  poor,  the  ct^ni  was  first- 


rate.  After  the  sunset,  and  when  the 
silver  moon  was  beginning  to  shed 
her  effulgence  on  the  sea  softlv, 
tenderljr,  ere  yet  ^splendet  tremulo 
sub  lumine  Pontus ;'  and  as  the  waves, 
plashing  lowly  beneath  our  windows, 
murmured,  '  Come  unto  these  yellow 
sands,'  we  embarked  for  a  row  upon 
the  bay.  Our  crew  consisted  of  three 
men  and   two  boys ;   not   that  we 
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needed  more  than  two,  but  they  just 
seemed  to  come  to  see  the  fun,  and  to 
try  and  draw  a  little  profit  from  the 
excursion.  First  of  all  we  went  to 
the  grotto,  a  large  deep  cave  on  the 
shore,  roofed  and  walled  with  wet 
black  rock,  its  floor  the  lucent  sea. 
It  has  two  entrances,  low  and  nairow. 
We  rowed  in  :  through  the  portal  by 
which  we  came  gleamed  the  tender, 
trembling  moonhght  falling  on  the 
outer  sea,  while  from  the  other  shone 
in,  faint  and  ever  fainter,  the  rosy 
light  of  the  dying  day  fading  over  the 
billow  into  the  curtained  west.  The 
boatmen  raised  their  voices  and  sang 
some  fine  boat  songs  that  echoed  ana 
re-echoed  in  the  booming  cavern,  then, 
slowly  emerging,  they  pulled  gently 
out  to  sea,  still  singing.  The  Cen- 
taur' man-of-war  steamer  had  just 
cast  anchor  opposite  the  town,  and 
her  lights  flashed  ruddily  on  the 
water.  We  told  the  rowers  to  go  up 
to  her,  that  we  might  look  at  her 
and  count  her  guns.  No,  thev  shrug- 
ged their  shoulders  and  aeclineo, 
muttering  gloomily  about  *prigione. 
They  thought  we  wished  to  Doard 
her,  and  as  they  knew  nothing  of  her 
bill  of  health,  to  do  so  would  have 
been  an  offence  deserving  prison  ;  but 
to  hear  the  poor  wretches  quoting 

*  prigione'  at  once  as  the  result,  with 
no  mention  of  trial  or  accusation, 
seemed  to  speak  of  unremitting  sur- 
veillance ana  imscrupulous  absolutism. 
Then  we  asked  them  for  the  barcarolle 
irom  Masaniello  :  again  the  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  the  shake  of  the  head. 

*  Since  '48  we  may  not  sing  Masaniello,' 
said  thev,  rather  sadly.  *But  who 
will  tell?— the  town  is  distant— the 
sea  is  free^'  we  expostulated.  *  Ecce- 
lenza  si,  il  mare  e  libro  ma.'  The 
fatal  'but'  could- not  be  got  over; 
they  were  afraid  ;  their  spirits  were 
cowed  beneath  the  dread  of  a  despot  s 
tyranny.  The  free  fresh  breeze  blew 
from  the  oranges  and  lemons  across 
the  trackless  sea.  Heaven's  purest 
light  shone  round  us,  the  little  wave- 
lets clapped  their  hands  in  glee 
before  our  prow,  and  yet  we  were 
enslaved  ;  our  thoughts  were  chained 
upon  the  chainless  sea  ;  the  curse  of 
oppression  reached  us  there.  A  gloom 
seemed  to  fall  around  us  to  my  mind 
after  that  plaintive  confession— these 


words  of  dread  and  apprehension. 
However,  we  had  other  barcarolles, 
and  a  beautiful  *Ave  Maria'  sung 
with  reverence  and  feeling,  the  leader 
of  our  choir  uncovering  his  simple 
head,  and  ever  and  anon  crossing 
himself  devoutly.  *  La  Donna  e 
mobile,'  a  favourite  air  at  Naples, 
where  you  hear  it  constantly  on  the 
streets,  was  also  given  with  much 
effect. 

By  and  bye  we  turned  homewards 
again,  passing  the  *  Centaur,'  grim  and 
spectral,  with  its  fiery  eyes.  Shadowy 
and  vast  the  hills  rose  behind  the 
town— dimly  the  headlands  stretched 
away  on  either  hand  into  the  miy 
distance.  The  white  houses^  climoing 
in  steep  stairs  up  the  sides  of  the  steep 
gorge,  glimmered  indistinct,  with  here 
ana  there  a  lamp  shining  in  some  open 
window,  as  we  pulled  slowly  to  the 
shore,  and  stopped  in  the  pale  silvery 
track  of  the  yoimg  moon,  disembark* 
ing  just  where  it  began  to  quiver  on 
the  rippling  brink.  The  little  town 
was  hushed  and  noiseless,  save  when 
one  mellow  church-bell  struck  a  brief 
chime,  as  we  walked  up  to  the  Al- 
bergo,  preceded  nearly  the  whole  way 
by  an  individual,  with  his  trousers 
tucked  above  his  knees,  and  a  gene- 
rally splashy  look,  who  kept  repeat- 
ing, 'M!olto  bagnato.  Signorina ;  molto 
h^nsktOj  Signorino,  and  imitating  the 
movements  of  a  man  falling  backwards 
into  the  water  under  pressure  of  some 
heavy  weight  These  artifices  wera 
designed  to  signify  that  he  had  at- 
tenoed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ^e 
ladies  out  of  the  boat,  and,  though 
not  permitted  to  execute  his  wish,  hid 
got  very  wet  in  the  endeavour.  A 
copper  or  two  cut  short  his  antics. 
After  our  return  the  cloisters  of  the 
hotel  were  lighted  up,  a  guitar  or  two 
brought  in,  and  some  swarthy  scampe 
treated  us  to  a  lot  of  music  and  danc- 
ing, which  we  looked  at  and  listened 
to  for  some  time,  to  the  intense  disgust 
of  Frederick,  our  Oerman  courier,  who 
holds  all  Italy  and  all  Italians  in  utter 
contempt,  and  whose  withering  scorn 
of  the  evening's  amusements  was  only 
equalled  by  his  horror  that  *  his  fa- 
mily' should  lend  their  countenance 
to  such  an  exhibition.  He  at  length 
retired  in  moody  and  awful  silence  to 
a  dark  comer,  and  sat  smoking  so- 
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lemnly  with  averted  gaze  and  ab- 
fstracted  mien.  Eleven  o'clock  found 
the  doisters  silent,  and  me  in  bed  in 
a  snug  old  dormitory  looking  down  to 
the  sea,  and  garnished  with  pictures 
of  the  Madonna  and  a  host  of 
Saints. 

Next  morning  I  had  to  journey  on 
alone,  as  circumstances  obnged  me  to 
be  in  Naples  that  day ;  and  my  friends 
were  not  inclined  so  soon  to  quit 
Amalfi.  Had  the  route  to  Sorrento 
been  practicable  the  evening  before,  I 
should  have  crossed  the  mountains 
and  lost  my  moonlit  row ;  but  by 
water,  the  time  necessary  is  eight 
hours  to  Sorrento,  which  I  could  not 
give  to  it,  and  by  land  no  one  would 
undertake  to  guide  me  thither  in  a 
shorter  period,  especially  by  moon- 
light ;  so  at  half-past  six  I  set  off  for 
Castellamare,  which  is  nearer  Naples, 
and  easier  of  access  from  Amalfi  than 
Sorrento  is.  Our  pleasant  party  was 
thus  *  unsoldered,'  to  use  King  Arthur's 
expression,  and  nature  and  solitude 
were  my  only  companions,  save  my 
patient  donkey  and  my  little  Italian 
guide.  He  looked  like  a  boy  of  twelve 
vears  old,  and  I  asked  him  what  age 
he  had  ?  *  Eighteen,  excellency,'  was 
his  reply;  and  then  with  the  air  of 
one  whose  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
telling  him  he  was  a  dwar^  he  added, 
•  Molto  piccolo.*  The  Italian  words, 
such  as  these  for  instance,  are  pretty 
and  musical,  but  the  tone  and  pro- 
nunciation are  generally  far  from  plea- 
sant. French  sounds  a  much  more 
musical  language,  though  its  words 
are  not  nearly  so  soft  and  liquid.  We 
threaded  the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
then  began  to  ascend  a  stair  hewn  in 
the  rock,  up  which  the  donkey  clam- 
bered manfully.  I  felt  disposed  to  get 
off  the  little  brute  when  I  saw  it  set- 
ting itself  laboriously  to  these  stiff 
ascenta.  but  I  soon  found  that  if  I 
allowed  my  sympathies  to  excite  them- 
selves on  its  account,  I  should  have  to 
walk  the  whole  way,  so  I  remained  in 
the  saddle,  save  where  here  and  there 
I  had  to  dismount  in  spots,  over  or 
through  which  my  charger  could  not 
pass  with  a  rider  on  its  back.  On  this 
expedition,  be  sure  your  mule  or  ass 
has  no  shoes  on ;  if  it  has,  you  will 
probably  be  dashed  to  pieces.  Up, 
steeply  up,  past  cottages  and  villas, 


through  vineyards  and  lemon-groves, 
under  frowning  precipices,  over  slopes 
of  green,  among  banlra  of  violets, 
wound  the  mountain  track.  Lesser 
and  lesser  each  time  I  looked  back, 
Amalfi  seemed  to  shrink  into  its  stony 
crevice ;  the  man  of  war  lay  dinu- 
nished  to  a  fishing-smack  in  front ; 
the  haze  of  morning  rolled  slowly  away 
beyond ;  broader  and  broader,  under 
the  ascending  sun,  gleamed  out  the 
translucent  sea,  its  rocks  and  promon- 
tories casting  dark  purple  shadows 
upon  its  mirror  of  blue. 

After  a  couple  of  hours'  riding,  we 
lost  sight  of  Amalfi.  Suddenly  it  hid 
itself  in  the  inclosing  roclffi,  and  I  saw 
it  no  more.  Time  was  when  Amalfi 
was  not  so  easily  hidden  ;  in  the  days 
when' its  powerful  repuolic  was  go- 
verned by  its  doge:  when  its  mari- 
time code  was  the  highest  authority 
on  marine  law  in  the  world ;  when 
the  *  Tarini  Amalfitani'  circulated  in 
every  civilized  country;  when  their 
factories  and  churches  proclaimed  in 
every  city  the  wealth  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  merchants  of  Amalfi.  In 
the  twelfth  century  the  city  had  be- 
^n  to  decline,  and  now  it  is  utterly 
fallen.  It  still  holds  in  its  old  cathe- 
dral the  bones  of  Saint  Andrew  the 
Apostle.  If  we  believe  reasonable  tra- 
dition, it  gave  to  the  world  the  ma- 
riner's compass,  as  it  certainly  gave 
to  chivalry  the  illustrious  and  caDant 
Order  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
Saint  John,  afterwards  the  Knights 
of  Malta.  Half-way  up  the  mountain 
lies  a  tableland,  witn  two  or  three  vil- 
lages on  it,  ana  six  or  seven  chm-ches. 
As  I  ambled  along  I  met  the  people 
coming  down  to  morning  worship* 
They  civilly  bade  me  *  buon  giorno' 
as  I  passed.  Here  and  there  a  priest 
wenaed  his  way  before  his  flock  to  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  sweetly  through 
the  clear  air  the  knell  and  tinkle  of 
the  matin-bells  came  floating  to  my 
ear  with  quiet  melodies. 

On  the  top  of  the  grey  bare  ridge, 
the  view  of  tne  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of 
Vesuvius  tranquifly  smoking,  burst 
gorgeously  on  mv  sight.  I  took  a  last 
gaze  at  the  Amaifi  side,  and  began  the 
descent,  for  up  there  it  was  very  cold. 
This  passage  is  called  that  of  the  Pic- 
colo St  Angelo.  To  the  left  is  a  high 
cloven  peak,  8now-capi>cd— the  great 
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St  Angelo.  Our  path  wound  down 
a  woody  pass  to  Gragnano,  a  bright 
stream  dashing  and  splashing  in  the 
hollow  of  the  den.  The  sides  are. 
lower  down,  darK  with  olive-trees  and 
ilex,  and,  soaring  from  the  centre  of 
the  gorge,  rises  the  great  St  Angelo, 
blue  and  solemn,  with  his  snowy  crest 
piercing  the  quiet  sky.  We  met 
several  men  and  women  toiling  up 
the  pass,  the  men  smoking  lazily,  the 
women  carrying  heavy  packs—sure 
sign  of  low  civilisation.  In  Grajgnano 
the  village  was  all  affog  bustling  in 
the  marbst-place.  I  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  urging  my  donkey  through  the 
crowd,  as  ne  seemed  to  have  an  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintances,  and 
sidled  and  eddied  about  m^rsteriously, 
occasionally  also  hew-hawing  to  my 
^reat  horror.  Castellamare  is  reached 
m  half  an  hour  after  Gragnano.  As  I 
entered  the  town,  I  met  a  Frenchman 
and  his  wife  on  a  pair  of  asses,  issuing 
forth  for  the  pass.  He  seemed  much 
discomfited  at  my  telling  him  the 
transit  would  occupy  about  six  hours, 
as  his  guide  had  mentioned  four  as 
amply  sufficient  Guides,  however, 
he  should  have  known,  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  I  reached  the  *  Gran  Bre- 
tagna'  about  twelve,  paid  my  small 
friend  his  two  piastres,  and,  *  buono 
mano,'  sent  back  a  note  by  him  to 
annoimce  my  successful  transit,  and 
sat  down  to  limcheon  and  to 
rest 

Go  and  see  the  view  from  Prince 
Lieven's  front  windows,  if  ever  jrou 
are  at  Castellamare.  It  is  enchantmg. 
The  villa  and  grounds  are  very  pretty 
and  tasteful.  In  the  Prince's  cabinet 
I  saw  three  English  works — a  volume 
of  Byron's  poems,  a  volume  of  Shak- 
spere,  and  a  large  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
All  stood  together;  mutual  helps,  I 
suppose.  The  steward  showed  me  over 
the  house,  and  the  gardener  gave  me 
a  bouquet,  violets  and  a  pink  camelia ; 
and  then  I  went  to  the  train,  and  in 
about  an  hour  was  in  Naples. 

My  trip  had  altogether  oeen  a  most 
eigoyable  one.  Splendid  weather, 
glorious  scenery,  comfortable  ar- 
rangemento,  and  agreeable  society, 
had  combined  to  render  it  a  great 
success.  The  only  drawback  was  my 
missing  Sorrento,  owing  to  defective 
maps  and  information,  Murray  being 


verv  hazy  on  many  points  connected 
with  excursions  south  of  Naples.  How- 
ever, I  mav  perhaps  accomplish  it  at 
a  future  day.  The  stony  streets  of 
Naples,  the  dirty  lazzaroni,  the  jing- 
ling citadines,  with  their  dozen  or 
more  occupants,  and  one  poor  horse ; 
the  perpetual  soldiers  and  sentries, 
the  stanng  houses,  the  crowds,  the 
dust,  the  heat  unmodified  by  the  clear 
mountain  air  of  the  morning,  seemed 
very  dull  and  matter  of  fact  after  the 
Padstan  temples,  the  Costiera  road, 
the  grotto  and  barcarolles  of  Amalfi, 
the  pass  of  St  Angelo,  and  the  em- 
bowered villa  of  Castellamare.  But 
in  life  the  desert  ever  surrounds  the 
oasis.  From  the  green  shade  of  the 
palm-trees  '  cresting  o'er  the  lonelv 
well,'  you  emerge  on  the  arid  leveL 
where,  instead  of  the  fountain  ana 
the  foliage,  you  have  only  the  mirage 
floating  over  the  hot  sands,  or  glim- 
mering on  the  steaming  salt  But 
beyond  that  bare  track  lies  another 
and  still  another  verdant  island  in  the 
waste^  and  finally  the  desert  highway 
ends  in  the  watered  shore,  or  m  the 
many-fountained  valley.  You  think 
I  am  babbling;  but  do  not  all  life's 
bright  hours  lead  us  ever  onward  to 
brighter  still,  and  are  they  not  but 
earnests  and  symbols  of  an  eternal 
brightness  to  which  our  souls  tend, 
for  which  they  secretly  weary  I  And 
yet  the  road  to  them  is  not  in  the 
softness  of  the  valley,  or  by  the  wind- 
ing of  the  stream,  but  across  the  burn- 
ing desert  and  the  glaring  sands,  amid 
the  storm-winds,  and  the  heat,  and 
the  illusions,  with  only  here  and  there 
a  resting-place  and  a  belter.  Why  do 
we  feel  always  a  certain  sadness,  a 
vague  unrest,  a  longing  unappeased, 
after  anv  hours  or  days  of  peculiar 
light  and  beauty  1  Is  it  because,  with 
aU  their  witcheries,  these  do  not  sa- 
tisfy us  ;  because  it  is  the  penalty  of 
our  immortality,  that  amid  aU  human 
goodness,  all  created  loveliness,  we  still 
must  yearn  *  after  the  far-off  unat- 
tained  and  dim  V  Or  is  it  that  we  feel 
the  sternness  of  life  to  be  a  deeper 
and  more  imperious  reality  than  any 
beauty  with  which  it  can  deck  itself : 
that  we  know  that  beyond  and  arouna 
all  mirth,  all  change,  all  pleasure,  stand 
iron  duties  that  <»ll  on  us,  and  a  des- 
tiny that  awaits  us  I   Is  that  destiny 
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dark  or  bmht?  Are  its  hour  and 
power  far  off  or  near  ?    llius— 

*  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-ooloared  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity.' 

March  24  —  Drove  over  to  the 
little  church,  where  are  the  veiled  sta- 
tues—a  Pudicitia  and  a  Dead  Christ 
The  latter  is  said  to  be  the  more  re- 
markable—indeed I  think  Mr.  West- 
macott,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  quotes 
it  as  the  most  remarkable  veiled  statue 
in  existence }  but  I  must  own  myself 
unable  to  discover  or  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  such  works  as  these. 
The  draped  figures  are  nowise  excel- 
l^t,  and  the  sleight-of-hand  which 
endues  the  veil  is  not  art,— it  is  only 
artifice.  You  do  not  admire ;  you 
merely  wonder  how  the  effect  was 
produced.  The  Dead  Christ  is  a  lonff 
male  figure  laid  flatly  out,  and  covered 
with  a  damp-looking  winding-sheet 
The  clinging  winding-sheet  is  what 
you  observe — not  the  oody.  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  true  art  would  so  de- 
grade itself  as  to  make  the  Redeemer's 
Body  a  mere  lay  figure  to  hang  a  sheet 
upon,  or  would  turn  away  from  the 
representation  of  the  human  frame  to 
depict  the  folds  of  a  piece  of  Unen. 
The  Pudicitia  is  a  fat  little  woman 
with  a  marble  veil  on,  note-worthy  to 
no  mortal,  I  should  suppose,  unless  to 
be  reprehended.  All  such  trickeries 
and  littlenesses  in  what  pretend  to 
be  artistic  works,  are  hateful  How 
base  and  worthless  they  appear  con- 
trasted with  the  pure,  grand  simpli- 
city and  strength  of  Greek  sculpture. 
I  don't  care  whether  my  views  on 
this  point  are  right  or  wrong  in  the 
eves  of  artists ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  such  marble  millinery  and  wash- 
ing-tub outlines  are  radically  wrong — 
not  art ;  and  that  in  sculpture  the 
only  true  idea  for  the  artist  is  pure 
form  in  simple  grouping.  Idon'tlmow 
that  even  such  groups  as  the  Laocoon 
and  the  Toro  Famese  should  be  ranked 
among  the  highest  efforts  of  art,  be- 
cause in  contemplating  them  you  are 
i^t  to  be  led  away  by  the  ingenuitv 
ci  the  groupings  from  the  much 
higher  oonsiaeration  of  the  noble- 
ness of  the  form.  As  for  the  ideal 
in  art  I  believe  a  deal  of  nonsense  is- 
talked  about  it,  and  about  ideals 
generally.    Somewhere  in  his  poem  of 


Within  and  Without,  Qeorge  Mac- 
donald  savs,  *  ^e  highest  sacnfice  the 
simplest  duty ;'  likewise  in  aesthetics. 
*  the  highest  ideal  the  simplest  real, 
I  wouldsay.   If  you  are  an  artist  you 
must  idealize,  but  your  idealism  will  be 
worked  out  in  the  sternest  attention  to 
the  reality  of  nature.    You  can't  pro- 
duce any  work  unless  you  have  the 
original  of  it  within  yourself,  and  you 
can  utter  your  idea  only  in  the  strictest 
natural  forms.   You  may  stand  oppo- 
site a  model  and  reproduce  it  line  by 
line,  but  your  copy  will  be  the  most 
dead  and  msmal  transcript  unless  you 
have  absorbed  the  complete  idea  of 
your  model,  conceived  it  vividly  in 
jrour  own  mind,  mastering  the  central 
idea  and  significance  of  it  and  group- 
ing all  its  attributes  round  that  so  as 
to  form  a  perfect  unity.    Unless  you 
do  this,  your  work  will  be  like  a  school- 
girl's patchwork  mat — a  mass  of  clean- 
ly and  industrious  incongruity.  As  for 
idealizing  above  or  beyond  nature,  that 
is  simply  absurd  and  impossible.  You 
can  comoine  natural  forms,  and  enrich 
them  with  all  the  grace  and  glory  you 
are  capable  of,  but  still  you  must  be 
within  the  bounds  of  nature ;  trans- 
gress, outrage  her,  and  you  are  ground 
to  powder.  In  the  Newcomes,  I  found, 
as  I  was  looking  over  a  Tauchnitz  copy 
the  other  day,  a  remark  which  illus- 
trates what  I  mean.  Clive.  in  a  letter 
to  Pen.  says,  *  And  oh,  sucn  swells  by 
Vandyke !   I  am  sure  he  must  have 
been  as  fine  a  gentleman  as  any  he 
painted.'   I  think  these  are  the  words 
—anyhow  that  is  the  sense.  Of  course 
he  must    He  couldn't  have  pamted 
real  fine  gentlemen  had  he  not  had, 
over  and  above  all,  mastery  of  their 
features  and  looks,  a  clear  idea  of 
what  they  were ;  had  he  not  been,  as 
he  painted,  en  rapport  with  the  finest 
grandee  of  them  ail    I  believe  some 
such  views  as  I  have  clumsily  tried  to 
note  down  here,  explain  why  amons 
so  many  transcripts  of  a  notable  work 
of  art,  there  are  so  few  copies  of  the 
real  thing  represented.    To  copy  a 
thing,  you  must  understand  what  its 
author  felt  regarding  it,  and  as  he 
wrought  at  it ;  unless  you  can  touch 
liim  in  the  spirit,  your  efforts  are  mere 
drudgery.    I  only  once,  I  think,  saw 


a  real  living  copy  of  the  Cenci,  a  little 
miniature   on  ivory,  in  Monaldini*s 
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shop  in  Rome.  It  was  not  done 
directly  from  the  original,  I  believe ; 
but  the  man  had  felt  the  solemnity 
and  glory  of  his  work,  and  had  to  me 
at  least  reproduced  Beatrice  very  near- 
ly as  you  may  see  her  now  in  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace.  The  only  true  copy  of 
the  young  Augustus  I  ever  saw,  was 
by  Macdonald  in  Rome ;  yet  tran- 
scripts of  it  abound.  Of  course,  the 
higher  the  work  of  art,  the  greater 
the  difficulty  ^  the  rarer  the  faculty  of 
reproducing  it ;  the  lower  the  abase- 
ment of  the  mere  transcript  The 
more  purely  simple  the  form  m  which 
the  great  idea  is  embodied,  the  more 
formidable  the  copyist's  danger.  It 
woidd  be  easier  to  copy  theToro  than 
the  Laocoon,  and  easier  to  copy  the 
Laocoon  than  the  Apollo  Belvidere; 
and  yet  the  Apollo  is  one  simple 
figure — the  other  two  are  groups. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  Herou- 
laneimL  Here,  perhaps,  even  more 
than  at  Pompeii,  you  are  struck  by 
the  tremendous  power  and  awfulness 
of  an  eruption,  when  you  see  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  town  submerged  in  solid 
rock  and  massy  stone.  You  descend 
to  the  excavations  of  the  theatre,  and 
see  walls,  tiers,  doors,  orchestra,  and 
stage,  dimly  in  the  faint  candle-light, 
all  whelmed  in  this  black  mass.  On 
one  bit  of  it  is  the  stony  grin  of  some 
mask  floated  off  that  dreadful  day  fronl 
its  peg  or  shelf,  where  it  waited  the 
actor,  carried  on  the  red  flood,  and  then 
gradually  settling  as  the  liquid  ossified 
into  that  blank  grin  which  you  still 
may  trace  there.  This  theatre  is  of 
larger  dimensions  than  the  present  San 
Carlo  of  Naples  ;  the  orchestra  at  least 
is.  Overhead,  I  heard  the  roll  of  car- 
riage-wheels in  the  streets  of  Resina. 
Divines  preaching  about  sin,  death, 
and  punishment,  compare  frail  man 
indulging  in  iniauity,  to  the  fool  who 
would  walk  on  the  lava  crust  with  the 
raging  fire-flood  underneath  ready  to 
burst  throudi.  But  here  are  people 
not  only  walking,  but  eating,  drinking, 
and  sleeping  on  the  lava  crust  with 
the  fire-floods  ready  to  rush  down 
IVom  above  as  before,  and  whelm  thorn 
as  Hcrculancum  was  whelmed.  But 
the  clerical  illustmtion  is  a  paltry  one 
and  does  no  good.  You  wiU  no  more 
deter  a  man  from  evil  by  such  images 
and  illtistrations,  than  you  will  hinder 


the  Italians  from  living  at  Resina  by 
pointing  to  the  theatre  of  Hercotea- 
eum.  They  like  these  pleasant  shores 
and  sunny  slopes,  and  so  they  will 
dwell  there  in  spite  of  fear.  Men  too, 
like  the  pleasurable  ways  of  the  world, 
sinfid  though  they  be,  and  will  follow 
them  in  spite  of  fear.  If  you  would 
turn  them  into  other  paths,  you  must 
seek  a  higher  motive  than  terror. 
Teach  them  to  love  the  right,  wA,  to 
dread  the  penalty  of  the  wrong.  Ter- 
ror is  a  transient  emotion  :  love  alone 
*  never  faileth.'  My  oki  driver  was 
perpetually  touching  his  hat  as  we 
drove  along.  I  couldn't  make  out  what 
it  was  all  for,  till  at  last  I  saw  he  waa 
bowing  to  the  crosses  and  shrineB  of 
the  Virgin  by  the  wajrside.  Poor  old 
fellow,  it  was  touching  to  see  the 
humble,  simple  way  in  which  he  did 
it  By  and  bye,  we  overtook  a  pro- 
cession with  the  Gross  and  Host. 
He  took  his  old  headpiece  off  and 
drove  respectfully  past  I  lifted  my 
hat  also  in  passing.  I  would  not  have 
done  so  at  nome,  where  respect  paid 
to  such  processions  which  nave  no 
business  to  show  themselves,  has  a 
political  significance  as  well  as  a  re- 
ligious one.  Here  Roman  CatfaohoiBm 
is  the  state  religion ;  and  the  case  is 
altered.  I  am  here  on  suflnwanoe  as 
far  as  respects  my  Ptotestantism,  aad 
I  ought  to  show  respect  to  the  national 
religion,  which  in  spite  of  all  its  errcnra, 
is  still  Christianity.  I  would  on  no 
account,  besides,  have  wounded  tiie 
feelings  of  my  Jehu.  He  looks  on 
crucifix  and  Host  with  sentiments  of 
awe  and  reverence  incomprehensible 
to  us  who  do  not  believe  that  the  little 
bit  of  bread  is  the  veiy  body  that  was 
broken  for  our  sins.  He  knows  me  as 
a  member  of  a  nation  notable  to  him 
and  all  his  peere  as  free,  great,  and 
wealthy  beyond  other  natioais ;  and 
such  being  the  case,  I  could  do  nothing 
more  calculated  to  shock  and  amaze 
him  than  stolidly  to  pass  the  boat 
with  no  sign  of  respect  It  would  in 
nowise  convince  mm  tiiat  he  wna 
wrong ;  it  woiUd  assure  him  that  my 
people  were  grossly  icreligiom.  If  yoa 
want  to  convert  Papists,  goquietly  and 
persuasiviely  to  work ;  if  you  want  to 
make  them  despise  Protestants,  do 
as  most  Protestants  do,~exhibit  to- 
wards all  the^  Papist  holds  sacred,  the 
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21th  March.— At  ten  o'clock  per 
train  to  Castellamare,  reaching  that 
at  eleven.  Then  sending  the  more 
sedentary  portion  of  the  party  on  by 
carriage,  land  a  friend  mounted  a 
couple  of  donkeys,  charged  at  a  bold 
canter  through  the  town,  and  after  a 
mile  or  two  on  the  highway,  turned  up 
the  mountain  path  that  leads  by  a 
pleasant  detour  to  Sorrento.  So  I  am 
gdng  to  make  out  Sorrento;  Horace's 
Surrentum  Amoenum,'  Tasso's  birth- 
place ;  our  *  Paradise' — at  least,  so  one 
of  our  party  enamoured  of  its  love- 
liness has  clmstened  it  Our  donkeys 
went  well,  too  well  indeed  sometimes : 
for  often  when  we  would  have  checkea 
them  to  a  walk  in  order  that  we  might 
chat  as  we  went  along  these  sugges- 
tive heights,  they  would  persistently 
tot  and  canter,  and  give  us  no  peace. 
The  ride  occupied  rather  more  than 
three  hours ;  but  we  dismounted  for  a 
little  while  at  an  old  convent  to  eigoy 
the  view  over  the  Piano  di  Sorrenta 
This  is  a  plain  encircled  bv  limestone 
clifis  and  hills,  and  covered  with  little 
towns  and  villages,  amid  groves  of 
orange,  lemon,  olive,  fig,  and  vine.  It 
is  sput  up  by  little  glens  and  goi^es, 
and  on  the  seaward  side  looks  right 
down  over  a  tall  wave-beat  ramiMurt 
of  grim  limestone  to  the  delicious  sea. 
The  Ottering  sunshine,  the  happy 
valley,  the  grove- crowned  predjMces, 
the  sam)hire  tide,  made  up  one  of 
Nature  s  most  faultless  pictures.  At 
tlie  further  end  of  the  Piano  where  the 
heists  stretch  out  their  arms  to  the 
water's  edge,  deq)  hugsed  in  the  em- 
brace of  its  groves  and  gardens,  lies 
Sorreota  We  ambled  down  from  the 
biU  to  the  level,  regained  the  dusty 
highroad,  and  soon  dismounted  at  the 
*lASij^Da,'  ihe  hotel  on  the  breezy 
brow  of  the  sea  cUE  While  they  were 
preparing  dinner  we  went  to  see  the 
nouse  of  Tasao,  a  modem  hotel  built 
on  the  site  of  his  abode,  on  a  rock  over- 
haiiging  the  sea ;  rambled  in  the  gar- 
den, eating  the  oranges  off  the  laden 
bnmches  ;  leaned  over  the  wall  of  the 
teiTaoe,  watching  the  waves  gleaming 
over  t^  sands  and  rocks  below.  After 
dinner  we  strolled  up  a  height  beyond 
the  old  brown  ramparts  of  the  town, 
and  sat  there  while  the  sun  lingered 


down  the  reddening  west,  and  a  rosy 
softness  fell  over  shores  and  slopes, 
and  above  the  roofs  of  the  town  min- 
gled with  the  Uue  smoke  and  the 
purple  shadows.  But  I  must  go,  the 
hour  is  drawing  near ;  when  we  regain 
the  hotel,  the  waiter  is  looking  an- 
xious about  my  beinglate,  the  carriage 
is  in  the  court,  the  horses  are  jingling 
their  bells  impatiently,  they  are  to 
take  me  to  Castellamare  before  seven, 
and  now  it  is  a  quarter  past  five.  I 
must  now  say  adieu  to  the  good 
friends  whose  companionship  has  made 
pleasant  to  me  manv  an  hour  of  my 
Italian  sojourn.  On  Monday  I  go 
to  Malta,  some  of  them  reioam  here, 
others  go  to  Rome  next  week.  Their 
home  is  across  the  Atlantic  :  just  now 
we  see  no  prospect  of  meeting  again. 
Meeting  by  accident  is  easv,  parting 
after  friendship  formed  is  hard  ;  but 
so  we  meet  and  so  we  part,  the  '  great 
world  shouting  forward  fares,'  and 
somehow  we  survive  such  sadnesses, 
they  are  our  appointed  lot  Kind 
looks,  kind  words,  *  Ood  bless  you !' 
I  jump  into  the  carriage,  the  whip 
cracks,  the  horses  bound,  hands 
kissed,  hat  waved,  it  is  over,  I  am 
off  and  away,  and  they  are  standing 
on  the  steps  beside  the  orange  trees. 
By  and  bye  I  get  clear  of  the  narrow- 
streeted  little  towns  of  the  Piano,  and 
emerge  on  the  open  road.  Some  people 
call  it  I  think  finer  than  the  Oostiera, 
wrongly.  The  distant  view  here  is 
finer,  Ischia,  Miseno,  Naples,  and  Ve- 
suvius being  grander  objects  than  the 
level  plain  2Uid  desolate  mountains 
below  Salerno,  whidi  you  see  on  the 
Oostiera  road.  But  no  part  of  this 
equals  some  of  the  combinations  you 
meet  with  between  Vietri  and  Amalfi. 
One  scene  is  deeply  graven  on  my 
memory.  The  foreground  of  it  was  a 
deep  gorge,  battlem^ited  with  high 
rid^  crags  and  clothed  from  the  bare 
for^eads  of  these  crags  down  to  the 
dark  hollow  where  its  stream  dashed 
with  olive.  The  road  wound  along 
the  one  side,  crossed  the  ravine  by  a 
bridge,  and  wound  down  the  other  :  in 
front,  the  sea  rolled  out  broad  and  blue, 
filling  up  the  picture  with  Miseno  in 
the  distance  and  bevond  it  Ischia. 
Ail  day  a  smoke-like  cloud  had  floated 
over  Ischia,  4*rom  that  Typhean  Mount 
Inarime  ;'  now  the  sunset  tinged  it,  for 
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just  off  tbe  point  of  the  island,  the  sun 
full  and  resplendent  *  pillowed  his 
chin*  upon  the  western  wave,  and 
athwart  the  mighty  bay  in  a  tract  of 
radiant  glory  shone  his  level  beams. 
They  struck  into  the  sombre  olive- 
robedglen  like  spears  of  fire,  and  glared 
against  the  stark  cliff,  that  stood  out 
at  the  seaward  angle  where  the  gorge 
opened  on  the  shore,  till  it  seemed  to 
grow  diaphanous  and  to  glow  with  im- 
parted light,  like  a  hand  lield  before  a 
candle,  and  its  dun  and  rugged  front 
flamed  with  rosy  brightness,  as  if  trans- 
figured and  quickened  into  life.  For 
a  few  rapid  moments,  as  the  carriage 
sped  along,  I  saw  this  gigantic  illumina- 
tion shedding  its  splendour  on  the 
glen,  then  it  faded,  the  olives  grew 
grey,  the  brightness  dulled,  the  last 
ray  quivered  off  the  bay,  and  setting 
myself  in  a  comer  I  looked  up  to  Ve- 
suvius, the  huge  fact  of  all  landscapes 
hereabouts,  and  knowiog  the  gi^t 
sight  of  the  evening  was  over,  fell 
back  uj)on  his  unchanging  grandeur  and 
solemnity,  and  rather  triste  and  lonely 
wished  I  were  in  Naples.  My  three 
horses  took  me  in  plenty  of  time  to 
Castellamare,  and  thence  the  train 
transported  me  in  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  Naples.  I  never  see  the  use  of 
the  three  horses  abreast  with  which  you 
are  constantly  provided  here.  The  car- 
riage and  harness  are  originally  in- 
tended for  two  ;  so  the  third  is  yoked 
on  at  the  side  in  a  complicated  man- 
ner with  ropes  and  straps,  and  plays 
the  fool  the  whole  way.  Many  a  stripe 
he  gets,  and  many  a  oad  name,  but  he 
is  a  hardened  villain,  and  laughs  in  his 
sleeve  at  all  that,  knowing  that  he  has 
no  work  to  do  except  to  run  alongside 
of  his  two  less  favoured  brethren,  and 
when  he  conveniently  can  amuse  him- 
self by  a  little  byplay  or  fancy  running 
on  his  own  account,  whereby  he  has 
his  revenge  on  the  driver.  The  horses 
of  Naples  are  very  good,  full  of  spirit 
and  strength,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
allowed  to  remain  entire ;  of  course, 
they  are  not  so  highly  fed  as  our  horses 
are.  The  Neapohtan  drivers  would,  I 
think,  caiTy  off  the  palm  in  any  compe- 
tition of  civilized  cabmen ;  their  steadi- 
ness and  dexterity  are  most  admirable. 
28^. — Apiin  a  last  evening  has 
fallen,  and  I  must  make  a  rapid  note  or 
two  ere  closing  ray  Neapolitan  journal 


Many  fair  scenes  and  happy  hoars  I 
must  pass  over  with  no  record.  Some 
could  not  be  mentioned  here,  even  for 
myself,  without  losing  their  pleasant 
doss  and  airy  charm ;  if  you  catch  the 
butterfly  you  soil  his  glistening  wings. 
I  should  have  entered  at  some  length 
upon  the  subject  of  that  most  inter- 
esting of  all  museums,  the  Museo 
Borbonico,  but  I  lacked  time,  and  I 
daresay  my  loose  notes  of  what  I 
saw  in  my  visits  would  not  be  of 
much  use  to  myself  or  to  any  one  else. 
The  statuary  is  very  fine  ;  the  bronze 
collection,  the  most  valuable  in  the 
world.  Note  in  the  bronze  gallery  the 
Infant  Hercules,  the  most  perfect  I 
ever  saw ;  the  Reclining  Faun,  the 
reposine  Mercury,  and  the  two  Disco- 
buli.  I  am  not  much  charmed  with 
the  Toro  Famese ;  a  bull  rampant  does 
not  appear  to  me  the  grandest  centre 
for  a  group ;  the  man  holding  back  the 
bull  is  powerfully  done,  Antiope  seems 
too  impassive.  The  Famese  Her- 
cules is  a  clumsy  hulking  giant,  ill- 
proportioned  and  knotty-Ie^ed,  with 
no  art  in  it  that  I  can  perceive.  The 
Psyche,  which  has  a  wonderful  iesem> 
blance  in  expression  to  the  Genius  of 
the  Vatican,  is  most  lovely  :  one  of  the 
most  tender,  sweet,  and  touching 
pieces— alas !  a  fragment — of  sculpture 
m  existence.  Amons  the  pictures  are 
some  fine  works  amid  a  vast  amount  of 
rabbish.  The  chefs-d*oeuvre  are  Cor- 
reggio*s  *  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine  ;' 
Claude*s  *  Egerian  Landscape  ;*  Do- 
menichino*s  *  Quardian  Angel ;'  a  mar> 
vellous,  minute,  quaint  old  picture  of 
the  Nativity  by  Albrecht  Durer; 
Titian's  Mafirdalene,  and  some  others  ; 
among  whidi  don't  forget  to  notice  St. 
Jerome  extracting  ^e  thom  from  the 
lion's  foot,  of  uncertain  authorship, 
but  a  most  sraphic,  humane  picture. 
Time  would  fail  were  I  to  mention  a 
tithe  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of 
the  cabinet  of  gems,  the  terra  ootta 
collection,  the  ancient  gbss,  the  small 
bronzes,  the  vases.  The  cameos  in  the 
cabinet  of  gems  are  exquisite,  their  cut- 
ting unsurpassed  in  nicety  and  pnce. 
The  terre  cotte  exhibit  a  selection  of 
ancient  pottery,  wonderful  in  its  ex- 
tent, elegance,  and  fitness  for  the  va- 
rious uses  to  which  the  vessels  were 
applied.  The  small  bronzes  too  will  as- 
tonish you.    These  are  from  Pompeii ; 
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and  the  refinement,  gracefdlneas,  skill, 
expended  even  on  pans  and  charcoal- 
burners  are  a  perpetual  reproach  to 
our  coarse,  ugly,  domestic  utensils.  In 
all  domestic  elegances,  as  in  all  plastic 
arts,  we  are  boEiten  by  the  ancients. 
Here  too  are  things  we  thought  we  had 
discovered,  medical  instruments,  an 
oculist's  lens  and  others,  all  known 
ages  ago  in  PompeiL  Is  there  any- 
thing new  under  tne  sun  ?  The  vases 
are  magnificent ;  their  shapes,  models 
of  graceful  outline ;  some  of  their 
traceries  unfortunately  grossly  indeli- 
cate. But  I  must  wind  up,  for  it  grows 
late ;  I  shall  write  no  more  with  that 
low  plash  of  the  moonlit  Mediter- 
ranean under  mv  window. 

Memna  Harbour,  20th  March, — At 
MessiiUL  lying  laadly  in  the  sunshiny 
port,  till  it  shall  please  the  steamer 
Capitole*  toset  her  paddles  in  motion, 
with  ourfewpassengers  fromNaples  re- 
inforced by  a  lot  en  Englishmen  and 
Scotchmen,  who  have  been  wandering 
about  Sicily,  and  now  come  on  board 
for  Malta ;  here  still  my  heart  and 
thoughts  turn  fondly  Naples-ward. 

I  cannot  divorce  my  associations 
all  at  once  from  interests  there  ce- 
mented; when  I  embarked  there,  I 
bade  farewell  to  Italy,  and  that,  toa 
is  a  thoughtful  fact  And  now,  as  I 
write  here,  with  the  tramp  of  cease- 
less feet  above  me,  passengers  around, 
smells  universal,  premonitions  of  sea- 
sickness faintly  felt,  I  wander  back 
to  Italy,  and  all  its  great  and  dorious 
scenes  rise  round  me  beautiful  and 
bright  So  lovely  is  their  smile,  as 
I  look  back  upon  them,  that  they 
seem  to  fomve  me  for  goins  away 
so  soon.  I  recall  them  all;  the 
bright,  the  venerable,  the  unforgot- 
ten  :  Nice,  with  its  green  verandahs 
and  fresh  blue  sea ;  the  Cornice  Road, 
in  its  moonlight  and  sunlight,  tri- 
umphal and  superb :  Genoa  the  proud, 
with  her  quaint  little  streets  and 
marble  pala!ces  ;  the  Tuscan  sea :  dim 
Elba  in  the  moonlit  haze  ;  the  (ureary 
road  to  Rome ;  the  hundred  glories 
and  wonders  of  the  Eternal  City-— the 
Pantheon,  the  Coliseum,  the  Forum, 
the  Capitol,  the  Appian  Way,  and  the 
Aqueducts;  then  the  palaces  and 
churches,  the  statues,  tne  pictures, 
the  Gladiator,  the  Cenoi,  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  sunny  Pincian  too,  and 


its  music,  and  that  last  dim  solemn 
vesper  chant  of  the  nuns  of  Trinitik 
Ah,  Rome  was  the  crown  of  my  tra- 
vels, as  it  must  be  of  all  travels  of 
all  ezi>ectations  and  desires  !  Nor 
less  vividly  arise  before  me  my  farther 
joumevings— the  desolate  Campagna; 
the  Alban  Lake,  so  blue,  so  auiet ; 
the  swampy  marshes ;  the  Gothic 
ruins,  looking  down  on  Terracina; 
the  palms  and  orange  groves  of  Mola, 
the  Day  of  Gaeta,  the  blue  soft  sea, 
smiling  in  the  embrace  of  that  deli- 
cious shore ;  the  mistv  views  from  twi- 
liffht  Sant'  Agata  ;  then  Naples,  with 
all  its  grand  and  memorable  environs, 
supreme  over  all  Vesuvius,  ever  flam- 
ing and  smoking;  sad  piteous  Pompeii; 
awful  theatre  of  Herculaneum ;  ruins 
and  wrecks  of  BaisB  ;  grotto  and  blue 
waters  of  Avemus  ;  lonely  PsBstum  ; 
Amalfi,  the  row  beneath  the  crescent 
moon,  the  songs,  the  Ave  Maria  ;  the 
Pass  of  St  ijigelo ;  bright  Castella- 
mare  )  breezy  Sorrento  on  its  cliff 
amid  its  groves.  All  these  pass  before 
me  in  procession  now,  most  lovely, 
most  sorrowful,  for  I  have  left  them 
all ;  left  them,  and  never  will  they 
return  to  me  with  their  first  dear 
beauty.  Ah !  may  I  yet  retrace  my 
steps,  and  dwell  amongst  them  once 
again  %  Would  that  I  might  believe 
that  happiness  somewhere  waited  for 
me  in  the  silent  and  solemn  future ! 

I  left  the  Hotel  Vittoria  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  29th,  amid  manv 
*  buon  viaggios*  and  kind  wishes,  an^ 
embarking  on  board  the  Messageries 
Imperiales  steamer  *  Capitole,*  was 
steaming  awav  from  Naples  by  three 
o'clock.  The  ds^  was  dull  and  cloudy ; 
the  sirocco  snuffling  in  the  heavy  air. 
The  glory  of  the  simlight  did  not  gild 
Parthenope  as  I  looked  my  last  upon 
her.  Yet  there  was  enough  to  nvet 
wistful  eyes.  There,  beside  the  Castel 
deir  Ovo,  and  that  dark  clump  of  olives, 
is  the  *Crocelle.*  Yonder  stands  the 
goodly  Vittoria ;  away  beyond  is  Po- 
silipo;  somewhere  on  the  hilL  is  the 
little  Trattoria,  where  I  lunched  the 
day  before  on  macaroni,  and  wine  at 
fifteen  erani  the  bottle.  Rising  dusky 
in  the  distance,  are  BaisB  and  Miseno, 
the  goals  of  that  happy  day  when  C. 
and  I  drove  along  by  Pozzuoli  to 
Avemus  and  the  Baian  ruins;  and 
here  on  the  right,  as  I  look  back,  is 
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OastcUamare,  and  in   its   rear,  the 

Cover  which  my  donkey  bore  me 
\  exquisite  old  Amalfi  ;  there,  on 
the  cliff  side,  is  the  road  to  Sorrento  ; 
higher  up  amon^  the  groves,  lies  the 
path  along  which  I  rode  so  pleas- 
antly but  two  days  ago.  And  now 
we  are  off  Sorrento  ;  I  see  the  hotel, 
I  can  picture  the  terrace  and  the 
orange-trees,  and  the  friends  I  left 
there  in  the  glowing  sunshine ;  a  few 
minutes  more,  and  we  are  passing  be- 
tween grotesque  and  craggy  Capri, 
and  Minerva's  Cape.  Look  well  at 
old  Vesuvius ;  how  his  great  smoke- 
cloud  trails  down  all  over  his  seaward 
side,  like  a  grey  cloak.  We  are  turn- 
ing the  cape  now ;  he  lessens ;  the 
promontory  eats  him  away  bit  by  bit; 
ne  is  going,  going,  gone !  Now  for 
*  angels*  ken*  to  see  away  down  yon 
gulf-- Amalfi,  Salerno,  Paestum;  but 
no,  thev  are  all  invisible.  The  bare 
and  ridgy  headland  is  gradually  left 
behind,  and  we  seek  toe  open  sea. 
The  wind  betrins  to  freshen,  and  the 
waves  to  swell.  Dinner  is  announced, 
and  I  valiantly  sit  down  to  the  soup. 
But  nature  is  not  to  be  expelled  by  a 
spoon  in  my  case,  whatever  I  might 
have  done  with  a  fork.  I  feel  a  sensa- 
tion like  Mr.  Yellowplush,  'in  the 
first  place  singular,  in  the  second  pain- 
ful, and  in  the  third  entirely  over- 
powering,* and  sadly  retire  to  my 
cabin. 

And  so  farewell  to  Naples  ;  but  not 
y^t  farewell  to  Italy,  for  when  I  rise, 
we  are  in  Messina  harbour,  and  oppo- 
site to  us  lies  the  Calabrian  coast, 
not  unlike  the  coast  from  Kilcre^an 
upwards,  on  Loch  Long,  as  you  look 
at  it  from  the  Clyde.  We  have 
passed  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  and^  of 
eourse,  have  mentally  said.  *Incidit 
in  Scyllam  dum  vultvitareCnarybdin,' 
and  wondered  at  the  fame  these  now 
harmless  spots  have  won. 

3I«^.— After  breakfast  I  landed,  and 
after  having  a  cold  bath  in  a  very 
seedy  bathing-house,  went  with  a  cice- 
rone to  see  what  was  to  be  seen.  We 
drove  up  to  the  convent  of  the  Cam- 
cini,  where  the  steps  were  crowded 
with  tho  poor,  awaitinff  the  mid-day 
doleL  The  view  therefrom  is  tame, 
after  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  the  waters 
look  dull  and  listless.  A  steamer 
wnoking  away  to  the  south,  an<l  an 


America^  frigate  of  22  guns,  standing 
northwards  for  Naples,  gave  some  life 
and  action  to  the  lonely  expanse.  Be- 
low are  Messina,  and  its  harbour,  with 
a  good  deal  of  shipping  along  the 
quays  ;  to  the  right  of  the  harbour,  a 
green  *  campus  martins,*  where  are 
some  soldiers,  forts^  and  cannon;  a 
finger-like  bit  of  this  stretches  round 
the  port  till  it  leaves  but  a  narrow 
fortified  entrance  between  the  forts 
and  the  town. 

After  visiting  the  Capucini,  we 
went  to  the  Church  of  San  Gregorio, 
a  handsome  erection ;  and  the  Duomo, 
wonderfully  wealthy  in  fine  marblee, 
porphyries,  &&,  fragrant  with  incense, 
and  clustering  with  processional  wor- 
shippers. Some  of  the  old  traceries 
outside  are  very  rich  and  fanciful ; 
but  at  present  I  am  a  bad  guide  to 
churches.  I  was  so  satiated  with  the 
article  church  in  Rome,  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  get  up  much  inter- 
est for  it  since  ;  and  in  Naples,  never 
could  persuade  myself  to  go  and  visit 
the  shrine  of  that  old  humbug  Son 
G^ennaro,  though  I  believe  he  per- 
forms his  miracles  in  a  very  good- 
looking  show-house.  He  who  visits 
the  churches  in  the  spirit  of  a  church- 
man, will,  I  doubt  not,  receive  a 
churchman's  reward ;  but  he  who  goes 
in  the  spiiit  of  a  sceptic,  had  best 
remain  away ;  so  being  in  Naples  in 
a  faithless  mood,  I  left  the  churches 
alone.  By  the  bye,  I  recollect  jurt 
now  an  incident  ratner  illustrative  of 
the  Protestant  church-going  class  of 
Englishmen,  which  I  may  as  well 
quote  :  One  Sunday,  when  at  the 
English  chapel  at  Naples,  I  met  old 
Captain  < ,  a  travelling  acquaint- 
ance ;  he  was  making  his  way  tip  to 
the  gentleman  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom, who  before  eleven  o*clock  acted 
as  doorkeeper,  and  fVom  eleven  till 
twelve  snuffled  the  responses  as  derk. 
*  Well,*  said  the  Captam ;  *howmudi 
is  it  this  year  ?*  *  Four  carlini,  Cap- 
tain,' replied  MatUiew.  '  D— n  it  f ' 
ejaculated  the  warrior,  'you've  put  on 
another  carlino;'  and  so  saying,  be 
paid  the  fare,  and  then  marching 
majestically  up  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  altar,  engaged 
in  aevotional  exercises,  consisting  ap- 
parently of  a  canpful  scrutiny  of  the 
inside  of  the  crown  of  his  hat    Let 
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UB  hope  he  had  his  reward  ;  and  don^t 
condemn  the  honest  man  who  went 
to  see  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
the  traces  of  God's  providence  along 
the  Baian  shore  tnat  day,  as  a 
leckless  scoffer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Pu^, 
whose  name  was  known  for  a  month 
or  two  in  connexion  with  Salerno  and 
the  Engineers,  should  put  the  screw 
<m  less  tightly,  for  many  inteltigent 
travellers^  considering  Is.  4d.  too 
high  a  pnce  for  his  intonation  of  the 
service  and  sermon,  prefer  to  worship 
Gkxi  in  solitude,  or  to  go  to  the  Prus- 
sian chapel,  where,  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, they  find  not  only  a  devotionaL 
but  also  a  linguistic  opportunity,  and 
no  charge  nuuia  To  return  to  Mes- 
sina, however,  I  was  only  importuned 
by  one  beggar,  though  distinctly 
cheated  by  a  money  changer,  and  my 
cicerone :  the  one  beggar  was  a  pheno- 
menon atter  the  scores  in  Naples.  My 
cicerone  sooke  querulously  about  the 
*  King  of  Naples,*  always  calling  him 
that,  as  if  unwilling  to  associate  him 
in  any  way  with  Sicily  or  Messina. 
He  told  me  about  the  bombardment 
in  1848,  and  took  me  near  the  fortifi- 
cations ;  but  when  I  went  close  up  to 
look  into  the  ditch,  a  haloo  was  in- 
stantly raised,  and  a  sentry  got  much 
excited  till  I  retired  from  the  mighty 
precincts  of  the  fortress  of  Messina. 

I  embarked  between  one  and  two, 
and  at  five  we  sailed.  The  wind  was 
fair,  and  the  sea  not  very  rough,  so 
after  dinner,  I  could  ei^oy  the  view 
of  huge  Etna  rising  from  the  Sicilian 
shore,  and  soaring  far  up  above  the 
rolling  evening  clouds,  a  vast  gently 
sloping  cone,  covered  with  eternal 
snow:  the  highest  mountain  I  had 
ever  beheld.  The  red  moon  slowly 
rose ;  the  deep  moaned  rotmd  me ;  the 
breeze  blew  fresh  from  Italy ;  in  front, 
was  the  open  sea.  Ere  going  below, 
I  turned  back  for  a  last  look,  and  saw 
but  water  and  clouds ;  the  glorious 
land  was  gone.  The  waste  of  waters 
over  which  that  moon  rose,  in  my 
sight,  swept  away  from  me  Rome, 
Naples,  river,  hill,  lake,  grotto,  ruin  ; 
for  four  rich  months  my  eves,  in  the 
light  of  morning,  noon,  and  eventide, 
had  rested  upon  Italy,  and  now  their 
onlv  resting-place  was  dusky  Etna, 
and  the  dreary  sea.  *  And  oh !  the 
difference  to  me,'  the  loss,  the  decad- 


ence. *  Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when 
the  remorseless  deep  closed  o'er  the 
head'  of  my  loved  Italy?  However, 
I  needn't  misapply  ^Lycidas,'  or  in- 
dulge in  lamentation.  I  have  a  word 
or  two  to  set  down  about  Naples  in 
the  meantime. 

*  Les  grand  rois  font  les  grands 
peuples,'  says  Geoige  Sand,  in  a  book 
of  hers  I  was  reading  the  other  day  ; 
in  the  formative  st^e  of  a  people's 
history  it  is  true ;  after  that  stage  is 
past,  it  is  false.  When  the  people 
has  reached  its  full  growth  and 
strength,  the  greatness  of  the  king 
and  that  of  the  people  are  distinct ; 
indeed,  the  one  might  happen  to 
dash  with  the  other.  But  in  the 
present  stage  of  Neapolitan  history, 
the  maxim  would  be  most  just  and 
true.  A  great  king  could  not,  in 
Italy,  make  a  great  people  all  at  once; 
but  he  would  mfuse  the  germ,  which 
would  grandly  germinate.  Look  at 
the  King  of  Sardinia ;  he  is  by  sure 
degrees  making  his  people  great, 
greater  than  for  generations  they  have 
been.  Ferdinand,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  deerading  his  people  even  lower 
than  their  historic  wont  The  Neapo- 
litans were  never  heroic;  but  now 
they  are  utterly  contemptible.  Do 
they  then  deserve  this  abasement) 
are  they  incapable  of  elevation  ?  No 
one  is  incapable  of  elevation ;  but 
in  their  present  state  thev  do  seem 
incapable,  utterly  incapable  of  wise 
self-government,  or  even  of  using  free- 
dom. No  doubt,  there  is  a  tnrth  in 
Uie  assertion,  that  no  nation  has  a 
worse  government  than  it  deserves ; 
inasmuch  as  any  nation  livingly  in 
earnest  about  good  government  will 
set  it  sooner  or  later ;  but  Naples  is 
^that  light  unmeaning  thing,'  that  is 
content  apparently  to  live  in  the 
sensuous  sunshine  of  the  Present, 
careless  of  the  Future.  Discontent 
there  is,  grumbling,  cursing,  *not 
loud,  but  deep;'  but  earnest,  com- 
bined, self-rehant,  resolute,  moral 
effort,  there  is  not  Perhaps,  wit^ 
such  a  strong  military  despotism,  that 
effort  is  well-nigh  impossible,  or  the 
few  who  could  guide,  cannot  oiganize 
it ;  but  as  matters  at  present  stand, 
Naples  is  a  political  disgrace.  It  is 
a  kingdom  with  a  few  ea^ly  seeking 
good  government,  and  unable  to  find  it; 
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and  the  mass  sunk  under  the  basest 
tyranny,  and  exhibiting  a  lower  his- 
toric phase  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  Its  morals,  certainly,  are  dis- 
mally corrupt  j  its  politics  seem  as 
bad  j  socially,  it  does  nothing  for  hu- 
manity ;  in  tne  conmiunity  of  nations 
it  is  a  shame  and  wonder.  What  is 
the  use  of  it  encumbering  that  rich 
and  fair  Italian  territory  ?  Should  it 
amaze  us  to  see  it  swept  away,  and  its 
place  given  to  a  worthier  ?  The  vo- 
luptuous climate  engenders  indolence 
and  love  of  ease ;  the  wretched  rule 
cramps  all  intellectual  advancement, 
all  work,  all  enterprise ;  the  religion, 
here  miserably  corrupted,  encourages 
spasmodic  emotion,  and  blights  real 
piety.  All  these  influences  produce 
apathy,  immorality,  negligence  in  the 
great  ^  lying,  cheating,  knave^,  idle- 
ness, m  the  poor  and  mean.  The  laz- 
zaroni  lounging  in  the  sun,  with  no 
excitement  higner  than  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery,  on  which  the  infamous 
government  grows  rich,  is  a  type  of 
the  reahn  of  Naples.  Sicilv  is  more 
n^lected,  morepoverty-stridken,  more 
abject  than  the  mainland.  The  Si- 
cilians are  the  nobler  race,  however, 
and,  of  course,  feel  their  degradation 
the  deepest:  the  lazzaroni  don't  feel 
it  at  alL  Ferdinand  is  hated  by  the 
Sicilians ;  he  is  not  personally  disliked 
by  the  Neapolitans.  But  he  dare  not 
trust  himself  among  his  people.  He 
lives  generally  at  Qaeta,  secluded  and 
secure.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
he  makes  an  annual  visit  to  the  Ma- 
donna's shrine,  in  the  church,  near  the 
end  of  the  ChiiEga.  Before  he  does  so, 
the  drains  are  searched  in  case  of  ex- 
plosive (^powder  plot&  the  houses 
are  examined  and  securea.  the  streets 
are  double-lined  with  soldiers,  some 
dozens  of  suspicious  characters  are 
laid  under  arrest,  and  then  Ferdinand, 
by  the  grace  of  God;  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  ffoes  devoutly  to  church,  and 
prays— the  enormous  hypocrite  !  His 
Swiss,  dressed  in  red,  and  in  number 
about  fifteen  thousand,  are  the  only 
men  in  his  armjr  ^o  would  fight  for 
him.  The  Sidhans  wouldn't,  for  they 
hate  him  ;  the  Neapolitans  wouldn't^ 
for  they  are  arrant  cowards.  The 
Swiss  would,  so  long  as  he  could  pay 
theuL  His  army  Mok$  splendid ;  the 
men  are  fine  fellows,  and  handsomely 


dressed ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the 
grenadiers  of  the  93d  meeting  any 
thousand  of  them  ;  wouldn't  they 
vanish !  Popery  shows  itself  here  in 
woful  colours :  the  cesspool  of  a  hun- 
dred sins  of  oaily  practice ;  the  vain 
excitement  of  a  festa ;  the  arrogant 
tvrant  and  toady  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand  ;  the  treader  down  and  the 
enslaver  of  the  million.  It  too,  like 
Bomba's  government,  should  surely 
pass  away.  By  the  way,  the  name 
Bomba  is  often  misinterpreted,  as 
having  some  allusion  to  bombard- 
ments ;  it  is  not  so.  In  Italy^  when 
vou  tell  a  man  a  thing  which  he 
knows  to  be.  false,  or  when  he  wishes 
to  convey  to  you  the  idea  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  any  thing  or  person- 
he  puffs  out  his  cheek  like  a  bag- 
piper's in  full  blow,  smites  it  with  his 
forefinger,  and  allows  the  pent  breath 
to  e:n>loae  with  the  exclamation, 
*  Bomb-a.'  I  have  witnessed  the  ges- 
ture, and  heard  tJie  sound.  Hence, 
after  1849.  when  regal  oaths  in  the 
name  of  tne  most  Holy  Trinity  were 
found  to  be  as  worthless  as  a  beg^'s 
in  the  name  of  Bacchus  or  theMa- 
donna,  when  Ferdinand  was  perceived 
to  be  a  worthless  liar,  his  quick-witted 
people  whispered  this  name.  He  was 
called  King  Bomba,  King  Puff'-cheek, 
Kins  liar,  King  Imave.  The  name, 
and  nis  character,  were  then  so  much 
in  harmony,  that  it  spread  widely; 
and  they  have  been  so  much  in  har- 
mony ever  since,  that  he  has  retained 
it  till  now,  and  will  retain  it,  I  sup- 
pose, till  he  is  bundled  into  his  tm- 
honoured  grave. 

Malta,  2d  April,  or  Big  Friday,  as 
my  guide  to  Citta  Yeochia  yesieraaj 
sWed  Good  Friday.  We  reached 
Malta  early  on  Wednesday  morning, 
and  when  I  went  on  dedc  I  fouira 
ramparts  and  bastions  frowning  round 
on  eveiy  side;  cannon  peeping  sul- 
lenly out  of  embrasures,  red  coats 
glimmering  here  and  there,  and  the 
broad  Union  Jack  floating  in  the  air. 

We  pulled  ashore,  and  followed  a 
string  of  six  porters  who  feU  wildly 
upon  our  luggnge  to  the  Imperial 
Hotel,  and  finding  it  full,  to  Duns- 
ford's,  second  best,  and  tolerably  good. 
The  streets  are  very  like  those  of  a 
small  British  seaport,  only  narrower 
and  steeper,  and  with  a  more  pictor- 
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esque  and  Arab-lookiiig  poptdatioii, 
than  you  wiUgenerally  see  in  any  Bri- 
tish town.  The  governor's,  formerly 
the  grandmaster's  palace,  the  cathedral 
of  St  John,  and  some  other  buildings, 
are  stately  and  ornate,  and  testify  to  the 
w^th  and  grandeur  of  the  knights, 
whose  origin,  you  remember,  is  trace- 
able to  an  hospital  erected  in  the  East 
hy  the  merchants  of  Amalfi.  The  for- 
tifications hewn  by  them  out  of  the 
sandstone  rock  are  amazinsly  strong, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  and  surround 
the  town  and  harbour  with  impreg- 
nable defences.  We  moored  in  the 
Quarantine  Harbour  on  the  east  of 
Yaletta;  the  men-of-war  lie  in  the 
Great  Port  to  the  west  Lord  Lyons' 
squadron  is  here  at  present  under  his 
command.  These  splendid  natural 
harbours  run  up  a  long  way  from 
the  outer  sea,  and  the  town  lies  on 
the  ridge  between  theuL  with  out- 
skirts here  and  there  beyond  the 
walls. 

One^s  first  impression  of  Malta  is  a 
compound  of  heat,  dust,  and  glare ;  it 
seems,  moreover,  after  Naples,  ho^ 
lessly  dull  and  sombre.  I  felt  quite 
annoyed  at  being  thrust  all  of  a  sud- 
den into  a  little  oven  like  this,  after 
Italian  sun  and  air,  and  finding  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean  a  kind  of  half 
barbaric  Britain.  The  sky,  the  sea, 
the  streets,  the  people  are  foreign; 
but  the  language,  the  shops,  the  habits, 
the  aspect)  are  British.  The  natives 
fi^>eak  among  themselves  a  mixture  of 
Arabic  and  Italian ;  but  English  is 
universal  The  coinage  is  English, 
and  one  feels  it  a  double  injury  to  be 
cheated  in  English  coin.  Those  charm- 
ing Italian  wmes  have  vanished,  and 
sherry  appears  at  table ;  and  '  Bass* 
and '  Allsop*  foam  as  they  foam  in  Eng- 
bind.  Here,  too,  appears  in  full  force 
beastly  British  dnmkenness,  which 
looks  wearisome,  coarse,  and  abomin- 
able, after  the  sobriety  of  Italy.  Red 
coats  swarm  the  streets,  man-of- 
war's  men  lurch  about,  heavy  swells 
show  themselves  in  the  same  impos- 
ing style  as  in  a  garrison-town  at  home, 
to  the  delight,  awe,  and  wonder  of  the 
juvenile  and  female  populace.  By  and 
Dve  one  becomes  more  reconciled  to 
the  nlace ;  the  old  familiar  airs  from 
the  bands  are  pleasant;  the  staid 
policeman  on  his  oeat  is  grateful  after 
fiery  gendarmes,  and  tells  of  *the  land 


of  settled  government  ;*  you  discover 
an  interest  in  the  dose  streets,  and 
balconied  houses,  in  the  gates  and 
ramparts,  in  the  old  palace,  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  churches,  the  harbours 
and  ^e  forts.  The  cathedral  is  a  so- 
lemn edifice,  full  of  the  tombs  of  grand- 
masters; the  last  who  was  buri^  here 
was  entombed  forty-one  years  ago. 
Their  effigies  and  monuments  are 
erected  in  all  comers,  with  lists  of 
their  titles,  deeds,  and  honouni.  The 
decorations  are  not  of  the  tawdry  and 
obtrusive  type,  but  some  of  them  are 
very  rich.  I  noticed  especially  some 
magnificent  silver  candlesticks,  and  the 
gates  of  one  chapel  of  solid  silver. 
There  is  a  picture  in  one  of  the  side 
aiBles  said  to  be  by  Raphael  In  the 
nave  is  a  grand  canopied  throne,  sur- 
mounted with  the  roval  arms,  where 
my  informant  said  Queen  Adelaide 
used  to  sit  (which  I  didn't  belleveX 
and  where  it  was  hoped  Queen  Vic- 
toria would  sit  if  ever  she  came  to 
Malta,  which  I  don't  think  she  is 
likely  to  do  for  some  time.  This 
church,  as  the  property  of  the  Order, 
fell  to  the  Crown,  of  course,  when 
we  got  the  island :  the  Crown  draws 
its  revenues  and  pays  the  clei^  ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  I  think  it 
absurd  that  the  Government  should 
not  appropriate  it  to  the  worship  of 
God  as  countenanced  by  the  autho- 
rities here,  instead  of  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Catholics^  who  don't  need  it,  and  have 
plenty  oi  churches.  The  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  who  resides  here,  has  no 
church  but  Queen  AdeUide*s  not  veir 
stately  structure,  while  the  Popish 
bishop  has  this  splendid  old  temple. 
In  aU  the  dependencies  of  our  Pro- 
testant country  the  reformed  religion 
ought  to  hold  the  most  dignified  and 
prominent  position,  and  not  as  here 
to  skulk  in  the  rear  of  Popery.  Let 
the  Papists  have  full  libertjr  of  wor- 
ship, let  them  parade  Malta  in  stupid 
processions,  as  they  have  been  domg 
this  week  most  industriously,  but  I 
really  don't  see  why  we  should  give 
them  the  grandest  church  in  M^ta, 
and  'pay  tnem  for  performing  their 
services  therein,  particularly  when 
they  have  their  own  cathedral  draw- 
ing its  own  revenues  at  Citta  Vecchia. 
It  would  be  monstrously  unjust  to 
meddle  with  their  cathedral,  but  it  is 
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most  absurd  to  let  them  have  the  use 
ftnd  the  pay  of  ours. 

Yesteraay  I  rode  with  some  friends 
to  Citta  Vecchia,  and  saw  the  Eom- 
ish  *  Duomo.*  It  is  a  fine  old  church 
with  some  beautiful  tombstones  of 
deceased  prelates  in  it  The  roof  was 
broken  over  the  nave  by  an  earthquake 
some  months  ago,  and  is  still  out  of 
repair.  Near  at  hand  is  St  Paulas 
Church  with  his  cave.  The  cave  is 
below  the  church,  beside  a  small  dark 
chapel,  whose  floor,  when  we  went 
groping  in  from  the  keen  daylight, 
was  strewn  with  kneeling  worshippers, 
over  whom  we  nearly  feL  They  con- 
tinued their  murmured  prayers,  keep- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  watchful  eye 
upon  our  indistinct  movements.  We 
got  out  of  this  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
entered  the  cave,  a  boy  supplying  us 
with  tapers,  and  on  old  priest  coming 
in  with  us  to  show  the  way.  Tliis 
ancient  told  us  that  in  this  hole  St 
Paul  did  penance  for  three  months 
after  his  shipwreck,  the  lie  and  folly 
of  which  assertion  produced  a  laugh, 
and  a  variety  of  remarks  of  a  disparag- 
ing nature  touching  the  hole  and  its 
traditions,  whereat  the  old  one  waxed 
wroth,  snatched  away  our  tapers,  blew 
them  out  and  showed  us  to  the  door, 
stating  tnat  the  hole  was  a  church 
and  not  a  theatre.  No  sensible  Chris- 
tian would  ever  have  taken  it  for 
either.  We  issued  forth,  feeling  that 
the  priestly  ire  was,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  justifiable  :  out  really  calmlv 
to  tell  one  that  St  Paul  was  so  foolish 
OS  to  burrow  for  three  months  in  a 
nasty  den  in  the  ground  for  the  object 
of  what  the  Popi^  Church  calls  pen- 
ance, was  a  little  too  bold,  and  deserved 
a  sneer  or  two  in  return.  From  Citta 
Vecchia  I  and  one  of  my  companions 
returned  to  Valetta,  whOe  the  others 
rode  on  to  St  Paul's  Bay.  I  would 
have  done  so  too,  had  it  not  been  that 
my  little  horse  was  so  wicked  and 
troublesome  that  I  could  not  think  of 
fighting  with  him  for  six  miles  more, 
and  so  resolved  to  return.  He  reared 
and  jumped  and  curvetted  in  a  way 
most  pamful  to  experience  ;  never 
could  be  persuaded  to  trot  or  canter, 
but  always  must  needs  so  either  at  a 
slovenly  walk  or  a  headlong  gallop ; 
and  on  one  distressing  occasion,  stop- 

Eing  short  from  one  of  these  fiery 
ursts,    and   planting   his  hind-feet 


firmly  on  the  road,  he  whirled  round 
on  these  as  on  a  pivot  with  amazing 
rapidity,  till  at  last  yielding  to  the 
common  laws  of  gravitation,  I  slipped 
off  on  one  side  most  ignominiously. 
Before  the  day  was  done,  however,  I 
hod  reduced  his  high-mindedneee  a 
good  deal  The  aspect  of  the  island 
is  singular ;  it  is  so  intersected  with 
walls,  and  with  rocks  cropping  out, 
that  it  looks  like  one  lai^e  expanse  of 
stone  sprinkled  with  green  in  narrow 
belts  and  teiraces  here  and  there.  It 
is  densely  populatecL  but  the  villages 
and  houses  beinff  of  the  same  hue  as 
the  rock,  don't  show  at  any  distance^ 
Every  available  spot  is  tilled,  and  bears 
grain,  grass,  or  fruits.  There  is  not  a 
tree  to  be  seen.  The  island  is  not 
level  and  not  high,  but  ridgy  and  slop- 
ing ;  none  of  the  rid«es,  however,  are 
high  enough  to  afford  a  distinct  view 
of  the  whole  all  round  the  coast  The 
people  seem  industrious  and  active^ 
and  the  houses  are  well  built  and  clean. 

April  Srf.—Yesterdi^  I  made  out 
St.  Paul's  Bay;  the  ride  there  and 
back  occupying  about  four  hours  over 
a  stony  countir.  Near  the  bay  there 
is  a  fertile  little  level  free  from  rocka 
and  richly  cultivated,  which,  with  the 
execution  of  the  Governor's  gardens, 
which  I  saw  on  my  way  to  Citta  Vec- 
chia, is  the  only  bit  of  clear  soil  larger 
than  an  acre  that  I  have  seen  here. 

What  a  change  from  the  vine^^lad 
valleys  and  grovjf  slopes  of  Campania ! 
Tlie  Day  is  a  pretty  little  intensely 
blue  inlet,  edged  with  craggy  juttins 
rocks,  and  with  a  small  rough  island 
off  its  further  point  To  know  Uiat 
there  St  Piiul  was  driven  ashOTe  after 
his  stormy  voyage,  that  on  one  of 
Uiese  rocks  the  me  out  of  which  the 
viper  came  was  redly  kindled  amid 
the  rain  and  cold,  invests  these  unpre- 
tending wave-washed  ridges  with  an 
immortal  interest;  but  unless  <»ie 
were  going  to  enter  into  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  bay  and  the  shipwreck^ 
they  offer  no  features  one  could  enlarge 
ui>on.  To-day,  I  believe,  our  vesi^ 
sails  at  three  for  Marseille ;  the  wind 
is  from  the  north-west  and  as  I  stood 
on  the  bastion  of  Fort  Sant'  Elmo  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  was  pained  to  observe 
how  white  the  waves  were.  Shfdl  I 
be  sea-sick  ?  dreadful  question.  Shall 
I  have  to  lie  for  hours  in  a  narrow 
berth,  prostrate;  woful  antioipatioii. 
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Shall  we  ha ve  a  long  or  a  fihort  voyage  f 
insoluble  problem ;  what  is  the  nee  of 
musing  unhappily,  and  trying  to  fore- 
east  the  viewless  and  the  undefined  f 
Let  us  be  courageous,  hopeful,  and  en- 
during in  all  things,  small  as  well  as 
great.  SotobeistowintheHfe-battle. 
Myeres  Roads,  6th  AprU,'-We  left 
Malta  about  five  on  Saturday,  the 
Tramdntana  blowing  strong,  behind 
Gozo  the  sun  set  hazily  and  sullen : 
all  next  day,  while  m}[  fnends  in  Rome 
were  eigoymgthe^ories  of  EasterSim- 
day.  I  lay  tossed  m  a  weary  crib,  the 
sea  lashing  and  the  wind  howling.  To- 
wards eveningthegale  subeideda  little, 
and  the  sim  sani  broad  and  golden 
amid  red  clouds.  I  could  see  mm  by 
turning  on  mv  berth  and  looking  out 
and  when  I  did  not  do  this,  he  still 
obtruded  himself  upon  me.  He  cast 
through  the  small  circular  window 
a  round  red  ball  of  dazzling  light 
that  glided  up  and  down  the  wall  of 
my  berth  like  a  fiery  demon— now 
slowly  advancing  upon  me  till  it  glared 
into  my  eye,  again  coming  down  with 
a  rush  and  retreating  with  a  rebound, 
then  sidline  up  with  a  dive  and  a  bow, 
and  going  through  all  manner  of  fan- 
tastic antics  on  the  blank-white  wall ; 
oIl  how  it  pestered  me !  I  was  thank- 
ful when  the  orb  set  and  the  rapid 
twilight  enclosed  our  staggering  path. 
If  ever  you  voyage  in  the  vessels  of 
the  Messageries  Imperiales,  avoid  the 
*  Cephise ;  she  has  a  most  fearful 
roll,  and  owing  to  the  roundness  of 
her  bottoni,  feds  a  sea  severely  that 
ano^er  ship  wouldn't  mind.  Monday 
was  beautirnl ;  we  coasted  along  the 
picturesque  shores  of  Sardinia,  and 
saw  her  '  snowy  mountam  tope  fring- 
ing the  southern  sky.*  The  *Euxine,' 
with  the  Indian  mails,  passed  us  en 
route  for  Malta  early  in  the  day.  In 
the  afternoon  we  threaded  the  straits 
of  Bonifacio,  a  narrow  and  intricate 
passage.  As  evening  wore  on  we  gra- 
dually left  the  Sardinian  shore,  and 
high-ridged  on  our  right  rose  the  sno  w- 
cumI  ranges  of  Corsica,  both  islands 
looking  wild  and  rugged.  The  sun  set 
again  dun  and  lowering,  a  low  dull 
bank  of  clouds  slowly  accumulating 
in  the  north-west.  During  the  night 
the  wind  began  to  blow  long  and  loud ; 
towards  morning  it  seemed  to  abitte ; 
but  word  came  aown  about  breakfast- 
time  that  we  could  not  mi^e  Mar- 
VoL.  XXVII. 


seille,  and  must  run  for  Toulon ;  dis- 
mal announcement  to  the  weary  pas- 
sengers. When  I  went  on  deck  we 
haa  anchored  in  the  roads  off  Hyeres 
in  a  wide  and  ample  bay  :  in  front  and 
on  the  left  a  low  range  ot  hills,  on  the 
right  higher  ridges,  and  on  a  central 
slope  near  the  sea  a  white  cluster  the 
town  of  Hyeres.  The  mouth  of  the 
bay  is  covered  with  a  large  island, 
an  island  closes  it  in  on  the  left,  ana 
between  this  isle  and  the  mainland 
lies  the  entrance  to  Toulon. 

A  splendid  three-decker  and  four  or 
five  lai^  ships  of  ninety  or  a  hundred 
guns  were  tacking  and  steaming  about, 
and  in  one  at  anchor,  the  nag-ship 
apparently,  the  sailors  were  practising 
with  heavy  guns.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  any  large  vessels  of  the 
French  navy,  and  these  looked  mag- 
nificent ships  and  ably  handled,  even 
after  the  '  Eoyal  Albeit,'  which  I  had 
been  in  at  Malta.  The  French  navy 
now  rather  outnumbers  ours ;  no 
wooden  board  of  Admiralty  clogs  its 
efficiency.  In  the  hands  of  Liouis 
Napoleon  it  would  be  no  slight  foe. 
And  here  we  have  lain  all  day,  watch- 
ing the  big  ships,  speculating  if  the 
wmd  wiU  fall  or  rise  toward  night, 
voting  the  captain  incapable  ana 
cowardly,  feeling  morally  certain  of 
course  that  no  British  ship  would 
have  gone  out  of  her  way  for  such 
a  light  gale  of  wind,  &c  We  have 
lunched  and  dined,  read  and  talked, 
proposed  twenty  ways  of  passing  the 
time,  failed  in  executing  any  of  them ; 
become  by  turns  lazy,  active,  restless 
listless,  cross  and  good-humoured. 

The  captain,  a  quondam  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  and  wearing  at  his  but- 
ton-hole the  little  red  nbbon  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  is  rather  crusty  at 
first,  but  b^r  and  bye  becomes  facetious 
and  talkative,  and  amuses  us  con- 
siderably, till  some  one  unluckily 
mentions  Waterloo,  and  his  brow 
overcasts  and  his  talk  dwindles,  and 
he  leaves  us.  Never  speak  of  Water- 
loo to  any  Frenchman.  The  lady  who 
had  so  little  tact  as  to  utter  the  word 
was  an  Indian  widow,  twice  married, 
now  en  route  for  home,  and  wonder- 
ing how  she  willpass  the  time  in  foggy 
England  after  Poonah  and  Bombay. 
I  recommend  her  to  the  German  baths 
in  sunmier,  and  Italy  in  winter,  and* 
she  seems  to  think  the  plan  would 
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suit  We  have  other  Indians  on  board: 
one  a  haggard  bearded  captain,  escaped 
from  figMs,  sieges,  and  all  the  horrors 
of  the  rebellion,  and  hurrying  home  to 
his  wife  on  fifteen  months*  leava  The 
detention  grinds  him  ffreatly.  Besides 
these  we  have  some  other  English,  and 
a  few  rather  dirty  foreigners  who  dis- 
appear, except  at  meal  times,  occupy- 
ing themselves,  I  opine,  in  imintermit- 
ting  smoking  dunng  the  intervals. 
We  are  well  led,  and  nave  a  baker  and 
an  excellent  cook  on  board.  The 
milk  and  eggs,  however,  are  done, 
and  to-day  there  are  no  v^^etables 
in  the  soup,  no  potatoes  with  the  meat, 
and  the  (unner  has  a  generally  raggy 
and  made-up  aspect 

We  hope  to  find  ourselves  en  rouU 
when  we  awake  to-morrow,  but  the 
Captain  is  very  undecided,  and  we 
are  by  no  means  sanguine.  He  has 
the  mails  on  board,  which  ought  to 
quicken  his  movements,  but  he  seems 
to  take  matters  very  coolly,  and  to 
trouble  himself  veiy  little  about  our 
opinion.  I  fear  'Waterloo'  has  dimi- 
nished one-third  oiur  chance  of  reach- 
ing Marseille  in  time  for  the  morning 
express  to  I^uis  at  10  a.il 

MarseilU,  1th  April. — We  sat  on 
the  poop  late  last  night,  *  watching 
there  the  flushing  sky,  the  sunset,  and 
the  sea.*  The  shadows  fell  on  the 
water,  the  ships  grew  dusky  in  the 
ba^  :  still  we  sat  The  stars  shone 
brightly,  the  wind  fellj  the  waves 
rolled  sently  and  gentlier  stilL  but 
the  '  Cephise  *  moved  not  Every- 
body seemed  to  have  gone  to  bed, 
there  was  no  sound  or  tread.  At 
length  we  went  below,  and  turned  in 
for  our  fourth  night  on  board.  About 
four  in  the  morning,  a  roll  and  rumble 
roused  me ;  we  were  once  more  en  route 
under  the  mle  sadlight  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  Easter  moon.  We  got  into 
rough  water  ag^  outside  the  Roads, 
but  the  *  Cephise  *  held  on,  and  about 
nine  this  morning  we  steamed  into 
La  Joliette.  There,  of  course,  we  had 
to  lie  awhile  till  some  mysterious  ar- 
rangements were  made  with  the  police 
and  the  custom-house  ;  then  boats 
came  alongside  an  authoritative  indi- 
vidual takes  his  place  at  the  com- 
panion, and  calls  out  our  names  from 
a  list,  and  as  he  calls  we  descend, 
•though  we  hardly  recognise  ourselves 
under  his  nomenclature.    The  custom- 


house people  are  by  no  means  strict, 
and  we  soon  get  oif  to  our  hotels  ana 
breakfasts  ;  the  Messageries  Impe- 
riales  having  offered  us  no  refreshment 
save  a  cup  of  *  caf^  noir*  this  m(»m- 
ing.  Our  party  breaks  up  like  a  splin- 
tered shell  :  some  go  to  one  hotel, 
some  to  another;  some  start  to-day 
for  Paris,  others  rest  awhile.  Being 
too  late  for  the  10  A.M.  express  to-day, 
I  remain  till  the  same  hour  to-morrow, 
and  then  speed  on  northwards.  North- 
wards, after  to-morrow ;  the  deep 
blue  sea,  the  azure  sky,  the  burning 
sun,  the  brief  twilight,  the  bfdmy 
ni^t,  these  that  still  allv  m^  thoi^hts 
to  Italy,  will  all  be  left  behmd  Here 
I  conclude  my  jottings.    My  route  is 

i'ust  what  it  was  in  December.  I  had 
loped  to  return  by  Florence,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  by  the  glorious  dty  in  the 
sea,*  but  destiny  has  arranged  it  other- 
wise :  *  L'homme  propose,  mais  Dieu 
dispose.'  If  I  can,  I  must  hope  to  see 
tbese  on  some  friture  day.  and  how 
brightly  will  its  dawn  flush  over  my 
sky!  I  can't  say  I  find  myself  approadi- 
ing  English  soil  a^n  with  any  thrill 
of  filial  delight :  I  would  very  gladly 
have  remained  an  exile  yet  awhile  in 
sunnier  and  more  fascinating  lands 
than  our  practical  Britain.  I  do  not 
return  with  a  devotion  much  strength- 
ened by  contrast  to  my  native  coun- 
try. I  think  it  in  not  a  few  respects 
inferior  to  the  counti^  I  have  visited. 
If  it  is  less  superstitious  and  purer 
in  its  creed,  or  creeds  (for  their  name 
is  legion),  it  is  little  less  arrogant 
and  dogmatic  in  its  maintenance  of 
them,  uian  the  priest-ridden  luid  of 
Italy.  As  far  as  intolerance  is  con- 
cerned, our  religious  world  and  the 
Italian  religious  world  are  very  nearly 
on  a  par.  If,  in  some  points  of  mo- 
rals, we  are  more  upricht  than  the 
Italians  (and  our  streets  oy  nisht  and 
day  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  exhi- 
bitions as  Glasgow  Bankrupts'  Ex- 
aminations on  the  other,  leave  us 
room  to  woniler  where,  in  our  pri- 
vate or  public  relations,  our  supe- 
riority existsX  in  others  we  are  far 
below  them,  more  brutaL  coarse,  and 
d^raded.  Our  people  ao  not  dieat 
and  lie  as  too  many  of  the  Italians 
do ;  but  expose  our  people  to  like 
temptations,  overrun  our  country  with 
ignorant  supercilious  wealthy  foreign- 
ers, and  how  long  would  the  inten- 
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sity  of  their  mammon-worBhip  with- 
stand the  trial  ?  No !  we  stand  on 
no  such  pinnacle  as  we  love  to  think 
we  occupy.  We  have  undeniably  a 
certain  national  character  of  honour, 
integrity,  and  strength  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears to  be  rapidly  becoming  tnuu- 
tional  rather  than  existent ;  and  I 
must  confess  I  am  often  surprised 
that  it  is  kept  alive  at  all  in  the  face 
of  the  developments  of  British  cha- 
racter one  sees  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  And  I  cannot  but  fear  that 
the  day  may  not  be  distant  whidbi 
shall  see  it  collapse  altogether,  unless 
our  acts  and  aims  are  worthier  in  the 
future  than  they  are  in  the  pre- 
sent, unless  we  resolve  to  lead  the 
van,  as  our  fathers  did,  in  all  battles 
for  truth,  i^t,  freedom.  We  talk 
about  our  French  alliance  and  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  keeping  the 
peace  with  Ferdinand  of  Naples  and 
cattle  like  him,  as  if  the  peace  of 
Europe  were  something  higher  and 
granaer  than  the  liberties  of  Europe 
and  the  honour  of  Great  Britain :  and 
forgetting  that  the  slightest  truclding 
on  our  part,  whether  to  the  wishes  of 
a  parvenu  emperor  or  the  vicious 
caprices  of  a  Bourbon  king,  strikes 
fear  and  discouragement  into  gallant 
hearts  that  are  longing  for  liberty,  and 
light  in  every  tyrant-stricken  country 
in  the  world.  And  in  miserable 
bickers  between  Palmerston  factions 
and  Derby  factions,  we  lose  the  golden 
time  which  might  enable  wise  states- 
men and  good  churchmen  to  elevate 
our  brutalizing  masses,  to  foster  gener- 
ous and  humanizing  arts,  to  dissemi- 
nate benign  religion,  and  so  to  stand 
before  the  world,  carrying  a  stainless 
Bun-dlded  banner  to  lead  man*s  up- 
ward march. 

'  But  I  forget  my  pilgrim's  shrine  is 
won.'  Farewell  to  Italy,  once  parent 
of  the  brave  and  noble,  stiU  guardian 
of  the  venerable  and  beautiml ;  may 
her  day  of  resurrection  and  regenera- 
tion dawn  ere  long;  and  when  it  does 


come,  how  many  hearts,  grateful  to 
her  tor  all  the  store  she  has  most 
bountifully  unfolded  to  them,  for  all 
she  has  taught  and  given,  will  feel  a 
lover's  joy  in  hers. 

I  have  generally,  as  I  wrote  here, 
fancied  myself  for  the  time  writing 
for  some  friend  who  was  absent  from 
me,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
know  what  I  was  doing,  and  of  what 
I  was  thinking  now  and  then.  As  I 
draw  to  a  conclusion  and  look  back,  I 
can  picture  one  image  at  least  looking 
on  what  I  have  written  with  some  in- 
terest and  sympathy,  one  mind  fol- 
lowing me  through  Kome  and  Naples, 
along  the  valley,  over  the  height,  by 
oiange-grove,  vineyard,  palace,  and 
ruin.  I  daresay,  with  some  such  ideal 
presence  before  me,  I  have  written  my 
impressicms  as  naturally  and  accurately 
as  I  should  have  done  under  any  other 
circumstances,  or  in  any  other  mode  of 
composition.  But  even  to  the  friend- 
liest and  nearest  you  cannot  write  all 
you  feel ;  never  perhaps  can  you  ex- 
press in  words,  or  in  any  shape  utter 
that  totality.  And  so,  in  regard  to  Italy, 
I  have  in  my  own  possession,  in  the  men- 
tal safe  which  is  aiwajrs  inscrutable,  and 
I  daresay  useles^  save  to  the  owner,  a 
hoard,  small  perhaps,  yet  I  trust  real, 
of  memories,  facts,  and  associations, 
which  seem  to  me  no  mean  treasury 
and  of  more  worth  than  almost  any  I 
can  accumulate,  or  have  accumu- 
lated elsewhere  ;  as  long  as  life's 
powers  are  preserved  to  me,  I  think 
that  treasure  will  be  very  costly,  and 
be  often  and  often  brought  out  to  be 
regarded  with  delight.  Yet  as  even 
you,  Mignonne,  have  not  the  key  of 
that  repositonr,  I  can  but  offer  you 
these  scribbled  pages,  not  invaluable 
to  me  even  as  they  are ;  but  if  ap- 
proved by  you,  I  doubt  not  they  will 
to  me  appear  as  goodly  as  Nick  Bot- 
tom, despite  his  donkey's  head,  did  to 
Titania  when  Puck  had  spell-bound 
her  eyes  with  the  juice  of  Love  in 
Idleness. 


OUTLINE  OF  A  STORM.* 

Stkanob  wavering  maze  of  whirling  haze. 

Dim  kingdom  of  indecision ; 
Surprise  took  the  helm  in  thy  filmy  realm 

To  steer  through  the  marvellous  vision. 
Ad  Alpine  sketch  tA  ad  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet. 
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No  lightning  stream,  or  ever  a  gleam, 

No  masses  of  crimsoning  cloud, 
Yet  reason  might  reel  at  each  long-drawn  peal 

Of  tremulous  thunder  loud  ! 

Though  it  roareth  past,  like  an  Etna  blast, 

The  parching  atmosphere, 
No  burning  breath  of  sandy  death. 

No  ardent  simoom  is  here — 
It  is  not  peace  though  the  echoes  cease. 

And  silence  dread  descendeth. 
With  wide  wings  furled  the  anarch  world 

New  lives  to  wonder  lendeth  I 

O'er  the  dim  profound,  though  never  a  sound 

Of  the  lashmg  sea  is  there. 
The  light  foam  floats,  with  its  myriad  motes, 

Like  a  curtain  that  veils  despair ; 
But  the  tumult  swift  of  a  dazz&ng  drift, 

Swelling  its  desolate  moan. 
With  the  speed  of  thought  comes  glancing  athwart 

The  stillness  dreary  and  lone. 

Deep  hoanr  caves  are  tossed  into  waves, 
Curled  uothia^  of  white  waves  free. 

With  never  a  stain  of  the  distant  main. 
Or  tone  of  her  minstrelsy : 

No  vestige  of  earth,  0  region  of  birth 
For  wildered  chaos  ana  fear ; 

To  questioning  eves,  no  glorious  skies, 
;  of  h( 


So  ardours  of  heaven  appear ! 

Yast^  formless  space,  with  never  a  trace 

Or  colour,  or  genial  life, 
When  hope  is  decoyed  to  thy  desolate  void 

She  is  doomed  to  a  ceaseless  strife  : 
Down,  still  down,  where  the  planets  drown, 

Ana  the  sun  is  paling  his  name ; — 
But  the  tempest  has  clefb  the  thick  wizard  weil, 

And  we  gaze  through  a  hurricane  frame ! 

Thousands  of  feet  from  the  turbulent  sleet 

So  far  may  we  glance  below. 
Calm  soothing  sheen,  of  the  meadows  so  green, 

Clear  rivers  of  silveiy  flow. 
Beam  through  the  cold  of  the  Ice-King's  stronghold, 

Through  his  bleak,  encrusted  lair^ 
Glimmer  of  Paradise,  all  beyond  pnce, 

Yisions  of  £den  mid-air ! 

0  raving  wind,  we  are  leaving  behind 

Thy  wild,  omearthly  legion! 
A  long  farewell,  'mid  each  stormy  swell, 

To  the  Queen  of  thy  boundless  region ; 
The  grand  Snow-Queen,  by  the  clear  stars  seen 

Euth's  towering  hills  controlling 
With  the  dazzling  light  of  her  earments  whiter 
.And  avalanche-salvos  rolling! 

A  wan  pink  shimmer,  a  light  rose  glimmer. 

O'er  loftiest  peaks  doth  rest, 
Where  each  lone  spire  is  fanned  with  fire 

From  the  pinions  of  angels  blest :  ^  j 
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Those  eplinters  rifted,  are  pale  hands  lifted 

In  solemn  desire,  aooYe, 
And  the  wide  vales  share  in  that  evening  prayer 

For  a  reign  of  peace  and  love ! 

Storm  ravaged  screen,  of  the  dark  ravine, 

These  straggling  braves  appear, 
The  outmost  miee,  of  an  army  of  pines, 

All  ragged,  blanched,  and  drear. 
O  sweet,  taint  changes,  borne  o'er  the  ranges, 

Between  the  serried  heights  ; 
Warm  homes  low  lying,  where  birds  are  flying, 

Half-seen  Yalaisan  ^ghts  1 

From  wilds  unknown,  swift  broadening  Rhone, 

By  a  thousand  rude  crags  verging, 
As  evening  falls,  we  leave  thy  thraUs, 

From  the  wonder-world  emei^ging, 
And  sink  to  sleep,  'neath  glaciers  steep, 

Of  the  charmed  Alp-circle  dreaming. 
Till  the  morrow's  morn,  with  its  azure  dawn 

And  glory  of  sunshine  streaming  ! 

Martigny's  plain,  with  its  infinite  train 

Of  blossoms  and  buds,  is  smiling, 
Her  floral  spells,  her  wandering  bells. 

Our  every  sense  beguiling  : 
With  gentle  speeches,  sublime  snow-reaches, 

We  watch  tny  skyward  strife, 
'Midst  balmy  gales  of  the  perfumed  vales, 

In  a  world  of  welcoming  life  ! 

KG.  M. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN   PARIS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  SECRET  POLICE. 


CHAFTEB  XX.— THE  CHATEAU  DE  RONTILLE. 

The  next  morning  the  Chanoinesse's  have  any  objection  to  lend  me  your 
prophecies  received  an  unexpected  bav  mare  for  this  morning  f 
damper.  Paul  came  down  to  break-  Charmed,  my  dear  sir/  replied  the 
last,  very  gay,  very  extensively  eot  up.  multum  in  parvo.  *  It  is  a  delightful, 
and  in  verv  high  spirits.  He  cnatted  I  may  say  a  celestial,  day  for  a  ride, 
away  to  all  the  ladies,  and  listened  and  I  believe  Madame  de  Beaufort 
patiently  to  the  little  man's  button-  does  not  require  my  services.* 
nole  discourses.  He  talked  pleasantly  *  Pardon  me,'  said  Paul,  terrified  at 
of  the  fSte,  and  did  not  repel  the  the  chance  of  being  accompanied,  *  I 
minute  and  discreet  advances  made  did  not  mean  to  propose  an  excursion, 
by  Clothilde.  In  rfiort,  the  Chanoin-  I  know  how  niunerous  are  the  claims 
esse  |;lanced  at  M.  de  Beaufort  with  on  your  time ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  I 
an  au:  of  triumph,  and  the  little  man  have  a  call  to  make  in  the  neighbour- 
returned  it  with  a  look  of  happiness,  hood,  and  I  thought  this  morning 
But  the  ahttonds  and  raisins,  which  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  mak- 
were  the  standard  breakfast-dessert  ingit.' 

at  the  Ch&teau  de   Beaufort,  were         Ah!  just  so.    I  fUlly  understandi. 

scarcely  removed,  when  Paul  turned  The  Vicomte  Delafosse,  of  course  f 
to  the  little  man  and  said,  '  Shall  you       '  No—,'  drawled  M(^^£;^^^ter» 
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mined  not  to  indulge  the  little  gossip's 
curiosity. 

*0h!  I  beg  your  pardon,  I— I,  of 
course,  fixed  on  the  only  neighbour  of 
ours  who,  I  believed,  had  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance.* 

*  You  forget,'  said  Clothilde,  casting 
down  her  eyes  and  simperinff  timo- 
rously ;  *  you  forget,  mon  oncle,  that 
monsieur  is  quite  an  ami  de  la  maison 
at  the  Chateau  de  Ronville.' 

Paul  smiled  blandly.  *Not  quite 
that  yet ;  only  an  aspirant  to  the 
post  mademoiselle,' 

M.  de  Beaufort  flashed  fire  at  the 
Chanoinesse,  and  that  elderly  female 
turned  a  despairing  look  at  his  wife, 
in  order  to  avoid  that  of  the  husband. 

Presently  Paul  retired  to  get  his 
riding-crop  and  a  pipe,  and  the 
Chanoinesse,  having  sent  Clothilde 
peremptorily  to  practise  Chopin's 
last '  Komance,'  the  three  entered  into 
a  dismal  council 

But  all  in  vain.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  little  man  accompanied  Paul 
to  the  stable  and  examined  the  bay 
mare  with  hems  and  haws,  and  at  last 
boldly  asserted  that  he  thought  she 
was  not  quite  up  to  the  distance.  Mon- 
tague met  him  by  as  boldly  asking  for 
the  loan  of  the  chestnut.  Now,  the 
chestnut  was  M.  de  Beaufort's  own 
peculiar  animal  and  rather  than  let 
any  one  else  ride  him,  he  would  risk 
the  limbs  of  all  the  rest  of  his  stud. 
So  Paul  quietly  got  his  own  way  at 
last,  and  his  feet  in  the  stirrups  be- 
fore mid-day. 

We  will  leave  him  to  pick  his  way 
along  a  stony  little  bridle-path  through 
the  thickest  part  of  a  thick  Breton 
forest,  sindng  aloud  a  snatch  of  some 
dear  English  song,  without  much 
melody  in  it,  it  is  true,  but  still 
English,  and  puffing  whiffs  from  his 
cutty  in  the  mtervals  and  rests  be- 
tween the  bars ;  leave  him  to  start 
the  rablHt  from  its  nibbling :  to  snuff 
the  woody  smell  of  the  Idgh  rich 
fems«  through  rocks  rouged  with 
purple  and  yellow  lichens,  where  the 
lollmg  harf  s-tongue  lapped  the  dew  : 
to  thmk  of  poor  old  De  Coucy,  and 
wonder  how  he  was  treated  in  his 
imprisonment;  to  ask  himself  how 
ana  why  he  himself  had  escaped  the 
police,  or  if  he  really  had  escaped,  for 
he  had  taken  few  precautions ;  to 
paw  thenco  to  the  Yioomte,  and  so 


naturally  to  Madeline,  and  then  to 
si^  a  little ;  and  lastly,  to  throw  the 
rems  over  his  horse's  neck,  cross  his 
arms,  and  look  away  into  the  deep, 
rich  blue  of  heaven,  and  laugh  at  ms 
own  concern  for  earth  and  its  trifles. 
I  say.  we  will  leave  Paul  Montague  to 
do  all  this,  and  ^  back  a  few  hours 
and  find  Madeleine  de  Ronville  yet 
asleep  and  dreaming  sweetly. 

I'll  not  inflict  you,  reader,  with  a 
description  of  the  Ch&teau  de  Ron- 
ville. To  me,  indeed,  it  would  be  no 
infliction  to  read  it  in  another  book, 
still  less  to  write  it,  for  I  love  all 
Brittany  dearly,  and  in  all  Brittany 
there  is  nothing  more  beautiful — not 
the  hills,  nor  the  dales,  not  the  wild 
coast  or  the  dense  forest,  not  the 
menhirs,  dolmens,  and  all  the  other 
quaint  stones  of  bygone  Druid  davs 
—than  the  rare  old  castles  of  a  de- 
cayed noblesse.  There  is  not  much 
variety  about  them,  it  is  true,  but 
then  the  pattern  is  dear  to  eveir 
Breton's  heart,  and  beautiful  enou^ 
to  bear  repeating.  They  are  all  buUt 
very  strongly,  of  a  rough,  purple 
stone.  The  wars  of  La  Vendee  can 
testify  to  thdr  indignant  strength. 
They  have  all  two  or  three  stout 
round  towers,  pierced  with  crosses 
for  the  long-Dow,  and  bolt-holes  for 
the  cross-bow — openings  which  have 
served  far  more  successfully  for  the 
musket  and  the  rifle.  Most  of  them 
stand  on  hi^  ground,  amid  a  company 
of  goodly  pines  and  oaks,  which  bow 
their  heads  courteously  to  their  fellow- 
centenarian.  Most  of  them  have  a 
deep  moat  round  the  base  of  the 
strong  buildlncB,  uid  some  few  have 
not  discarded  the  old  selfish,  comfort- 
able drawbridga 

The  true  democrat  tells  vou  that, 
when  the  impious  soldier  of  the  first 
revolution  lettered  the  old  nests  of 
feudalism  to  ruins,  he  did  more  for 
the  advancement  of  civilisation  than 
a  hundred  years  of  peacefid  educaticm 
could  da  It  may  be  so,  but  all 
beauty  is  aristocratic.  Theie  is  a 
supremacy  in  beauty  itself  that  defies 
levelling;  and  even  time,  a  blind 
leveller,  acknowledges  it  in  the  pe- 
culiar brand  which  he  sets  upon 
beauty  that  he  ruins.  But  who  could 
be  a  democrat  in  Brittany,  which  is 
still  three  centuries  younger  than  the 
other  r^ons ?    Even  P|^  j^j^^n^o- 
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orat  b^  choice,  and  Bentiment,  and 
conviction,  felt  it,  and  smiled  bitterly 
as  be  rode  from  Baud  to  the  Chateau 
de  Ronville. 

But  back  to  our  wethers !  K  there 
be  much  likeness  between  the  castles 
of  Brittany  outside,  there  is  much 
unlikeness  within.  The  Ohitteau  de 
Ronrille  is  a  large  one.  It  has  a 
grand  entrance  through  a  bold,  lofty 
archway,  and  a  court  within  paved 
with  round  pebbles— a  court  which 
the  Baron  loved  to  see  free  from  every 
weed,  and  round  which  Madeleine  de- 
lighted to  train  flowering  creepers  and 
gay  sweet-peas.  Before  the  archway, 
and  across  the  moat,  which  is  a  small 
one,  and  has  no  water  in  it,  is  a  long 
sweep  of  lawn,  girt  with  a  carriage 
road.  On  another  side  is  the  garden, 
which  goes  down  in  terraces,  and  on 
these  are  many  yews  and  junipers 
carved  into  quaint  forms  of  birds  and 
beasts,  and  mterspersed  with  broken 
statues.  Between  this  terrace  garden 
and  the  sweep  in  front  there  stands 
out  a  great  round  tower,  with  its 
pointed  roof  of  slate  ;  and  within  this 
tower,  which  looks  far  and  wide  over 
all  the  country  round,  is  Madeleine's 
bed-chamber.  So,  now,  we  come  to 
the  interior  of  the  castle.  There  were 
many  rooms  in  Ronville  ;  rooms  high 
up  in  distant  parts^  which  were  wr 
ever  locked  up  and  mhabited  only  by 
rats  and  bats,  moths  and  owls,    a 

foodly  crew  of  gloomy  old  aristocrats, 
tat  those  rooms  which  were  inhabited 
by  mortals  had  all  been  done  up 
i^resh  in  those  days  when 

'  The  lily  hand  of  Poinpadoar 
Soeptreless  ruled  France  through  France's 

kin^, 
And  Balic  ■temneu  bowed  to  chivalry.' 

Since  then,  no  Baron  de  Honviile  had 
had  money  enough  to  regild  and  re- 
paint^ and  to  say  truth,  the  barons  of 
that  ilk  were  too  rough-riding  a  race 
to  care  mudi  about  their  dirawing- 
rooms. 

Now  Madeleine  de  Ronville,  all 
beautiM  as  she  was,  had  a  little  of 
the  owl  in  her  character.  She  revelled 
in  solitude,  in  long  nights  of  wakinjg, 
in  the  dark  shade  of  broad  trees,  m 
the  smell  of  ivy  and  lichen,  in  old 
books,  and  brown  studies.  She  was 
no  misanthrope,  for  she  had  never 
learned  to  hate,  and  hating  came  not 
to  her  by  instinct ;  but  she  loved  the 


companionship  of  gentle  And  unim- 
passioned  thoughts,  and  the  voices  of 
birds  and  breezes  better  than  the 
curses  of  men  and  the  scolding  of 
women.  So  when  this  fanciful  young 
lady  came  to  an  a^  to  make  a  choice, 
she  chose  a  little  boudoir  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  castle,  which  had  peculiar 
charms  for  her. 

Of  course  the  neighbours  sneered  a 
little,  and  prudish  chanoinesses  said 
Mademoiselle  de  Ronville  was  very 
*  independent'  (a  harsh  word  in 
France),  to  sleep  so  far  from  her  mo- 
ther's bedroom.  But  Madame  de  Ron- 
ville was  a  homely  woman,  with  much 
good  sense,  and  allowed  her  daughter 
to  do  as  she  liked,  knowing  her  too 
well  to  think  ainr  harm  could  come  to 
her  from  herself  In  this  chamber  a 
powdered  beauty  of  Louis  Quinze's 
age  of  meretricious  art,  had  once  de- 
naturalized her  charms  before  a  huge 
mirror,  planted  in  a  pannel  of  the 
wainscoat  Her  portrait  still  hung 
opposite  to  it,  still  gazing,  after  the 
worms,  on  her  own  rouged  stiflhess, 
as  she  had  done  many  a  day,  before 
descending  to  receive  the  elaborate 
compliments  of  some  gentilhomme  de 
la  garde,  fresh  returned  from  Ver- 
sailles, still  polluted  the  boudoir  with 
the  spectacle  of  vanity,  yet  hallowed 
it  with  the  incense  of  the  past. 

The  room  was  painted  in  pure  white : 
wreaths  of  rich  carved  fruit  ana 
flowers  grouped  around  the  pannels. 
The  one  nigh  window  was  hung  with 
white  curtains  lined  with  pink.  The 
little  bed  was  hid  snugly  in  an  arched 
alcove,  which  Pompadourian  vanity 
had  roofed  with  a  mirror,  and  shut  out 
with  niry  hangings.  It  was  a  bower 
for  a  maiden  unbetrothed,  and  such 
now  lay  there  just  roused  from  the 
dewy  sleep  of  the  good. 

Sne  woke  from  dreams.  No  matter 
what  they  were.  We  have  no  right 
to  inquire  into  the  dreams  of  young 
maidens.  Not  even  their  confessors 
have  that  right  But  we  have  a  claim 
to  her  waking  thoughts. 

She  woke  calmly,  and  her  eyes 
caught  her  own  face  in  the  mirror 
above.  She  turned  them  away.  It 
was  not  her  own  face  that  she  ca^  to 
see,  but  heaven's.  And  so  she  looked 
out  and  saw  the  sun  gay ;  and  seeing 
this,  she  could  not  resist  the  pleasure 
of  lying  in  bed  and  lopMng  at  it 
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There  ace  two  half-hours  when  the 
good  ought  always  to  be  happy— that 
before  and  that  after  sleep,  and  there 
is  nothing  so  conducive  to  pleasant 
thinking  as  to  lie  and  vawn.  Erso, 
Madeleine  lay  and  thought,  and  as  she 
little  cared  to  look  forwaxd,  she  looked 
backward.  ShethoughtaU  about  yes- 
terday, first  about  the  Vicomte  Dela- 
fosse,  next  about  '  that  Englishman.* 
She  would  not  confess  to  herself  that 
she  was  a  little  fascinated  by  the 
Vicomte.  She  disliked  his  face ;  she 
mistrusted  him,  and  yet  he  was  eccen- 
tric and  interesting.  But  he  was  not 
good ;  that  was  clear.  No  amount  of 
Christian  charity  could  blind  her  to 
the  doubleness  that  lurked  in  his  eyes. 
And  yet— and  then  there  was  a  long 
blank  space  in  her  argument  which 
was  filled  up  by  a  smile  and  a  shrug, 
and  a  turn  on  her  side.  When  she  had 
turned  round,  she  began  to  think  about 
*  that  Englishman.*  Now  he,  no  doubt, 
was  good.  You  could  see  nothing  but 
honesty  and  generositv  and  largeness 
in  his  looks.  He  had  all  this  as  an 
Englishman,  and  he  had  none  or  very 
little  of  the  English  stiffness  and  re- 
serve. And  he  too,  had  looked  at  her 
with  an  expression  of  interest,  and  did 
not  seem  ashamed  of  it  as  the  other 
had.    And  yet — 

And  this  time  the  blank  was  filled 
up  with  negatives,  and  being  much 
irritated  at  herself  because  she  6ould 
not  feel  as  much  romance  about  the 
strai^tforward  Englishman,  as  she 
did  about  the  oblique  Frenchman,  she 
hastily  leapt  out  of  bed.  Then  she 
stretched  out  her  arms,  threw  back 
her  head,  and  enjoyed  a  good  long 
waking  yawn.  Then  she  went  to  the 
window,  threw  it  open,  snuffed  the 
fresh  summer  air,  and  felt  intensely 
happy. 

It  IS  a  good  thing  to  be  a  beautiful 
maiden.  If  you  are  wise  withaLyou 
may  do  more  good  than  harm.  How 
many  a  man  is  converted  by  love,  and 
a  man  too  who  would  not  love  where 
was  no  beauty. 

Her  simple  toilette  is  soon  made. 
She  needs  no  rouge,  like  the  lady  on 
canvas,  to  add  freshness  to  a  cheek 
which  a  butterfly  might  have  taken 
for  a  bed  of  blushroses.  She  wants  no 
deceitful  mouche  to  lend  archness  to 
the  comers  of  those  happy  red  lips. 
A  simple  dress,  the  colour  of  the  skies 


she  IB  so  fond  of  ^[ludn^  at,  is  ccmcn- 
sion  enough  to  dvilisation.  Now  she 
kneels  byner  bedside,  offering  to  hea- 
ven the  prayer  which  angels  love  to 
catch.  Now  it  is  done,  and  she  takes 
her  seat  in  the  window  and  passes  an 
hour  between  a  volume  of  Lmnartane 
and  her  own  wild  thoughts,  long  di- 
gressions which  grow  out  of  the  ];)oet*& 

At  last  a  great  booming  noise  is 
heard  from  a  distant  turret  This  is 
ike  bell  that  the  Baron  will  atill  insist 
on  having  rung  \)ef(xe  every  meal 

Madeleine  sighs.  Why  t  Perhaps 
because  that  booming  noise  recalls  her 
from  the  infinity  of  imagination  to  the 
bounded  world  of  life,  she  shakes  off 
the  sigh  though,  and  trips  away  down 
the  long  passages  to  tne  br»k£utr 
room. 

The  Baron— a  true  baron,  stout  and 
tall — comes  in  at  the  opposite  door. 

*  Oho,  beauty !  oho,  roses  f  he  shouts 
as  Madeleine  runs  up  to  him,  to  kiss 
him  on  the  forehead. 

*  Why,  child,'  he  cries,  holding  her 
at  arm's-length,  and  looking  lovmgly 
into  her  face  ;  *  child  of  mme,  wCst 
a  mass  of  loveUness  you  are  this  mom- 
ine!' 

^ There,  stop'  she  says,  blushing 
deep  peonies,  out  putting  her  little 
hand  before  his  mouth. 

*  Nay,  I  will  speak,'  says  the  fiither, 
shaking  his  head  away ;  this  is  coun- 
try air  J  why,  you  never  looked  like 
tms  in  Faris— k  bas  Paris,  and  all  the 
cities.  Hang  me  for  a  revolutionist  if 
ever  I  go  to  Paris  again.    Eh,  child  f 

'  Oh,  my  father,  only  make  a  vow 
of  that,  and  I  will  bless  you.' 

*  What,  then  you  hate  the  city  too, 
your 

'  Oh !  I  never  wish  to  leave  Bon  ville.' 

'  Ay,  ay,  but  how  will  you  ever  get 
married  in  these  deserts  f 

'  Hush,  hush,'  cries  Madame  de 
Bonville,  coming  in  now ;  'what  do  you 
want  with  putting  such  fancies  mto 
the  child's  head  t  Married  indeed  1  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that 
two  years  hence.' 

'Thank  you,  dear  mother!  thank 
you.'' 

The  Baron  shakes  his  head  know- 


!  madame,  that  is  the  tone 
now  the  Count  is  gone,  is  it  f  Made- 
leine turns  her  head  away,  and  then 
to  hide  her  discomfiture  takes  her  old 
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I^ace  at  the  table,  and  rape  impatiently 
on  it  with  a  knife. 

*  Mefisieurs,  meadames,  the  ragout  is 
getting  cold* 

'Ah,  good,  the  ragout.  Well,  well, 
in  these  wretched  summer  days  when 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done,  one  may 
as  well  eat  And  I  shouldn^t  have 
an^  appetite  if  it  were  not  for  you, 
child  Why,  it  does  one  good  to  see 
you  look  so  pretty.' 

*  Come,  old  fool,*  said  Madame  de 
Ronville,  helping  the  ragout ;  *  one 
would  think  you  were  in  love  with 
your  own  daughter.' 

*  And  so  I  am,  my  love,  for  she  looks 
just  what  you  looked  on  the  day  that 
I  first  saw  you  at  Boisjiuron ;  only  that 
you  were  dressed  k  la  Grecque,  and  a 
very  graceful  style  it  was.' 

Madame  de  Konville  flushed  up  like 
a  young  beauty.  That  same  haoit  of 
blushi^  ran  in  the  familv,  and  suited 
the  delicate  skins  of  the  female  line. 

The  breakfast  passed  in  pleasant 
badinage.  The  Baron  was  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  as  for  the  good  Baroness, 
her  tem])er  never  varied.  When  it  was 
over,  Etienne  brought  in  the  Baron's 
oofiee,  madame  produced  the  cognac, 
and  the  old  gentleman  began  to  mix 
his  gloria. 

*  £tienne,'  he  cried,  as  the  footman 
left  the  room,  *  tell  Pierre  to  put  a 
couple  of  horses  into  the  cal^he.  and 
have  it  round  at  the  door  in  half-an- 
hour.' 

*  Where  are  you  going  to,  papa  V 
'A  place  you  are  very  fond  of 

*  I !  I  don't  know  what  place  I  like 
more  than  this.' 

*  Bravo  !  a  true  De  Ronville.  This 
child,  madame,  takes  after  her  father, 
you  see.    Do  you  disown  her  Y 

'  But  oh,  do  tell  me  where  you  are 
going  to,  petit  bon,'  ur^  Madeleine, 
coming  to  his  side  and  looking  into  his 
coffee-cup. 

'  Ah  !  miss,  if  you  come  for  some 
gloria,  I  suppose  I  must  tell  you.  Are 
you  not  fond  of  Tr^noc  ]' 

'The  Chateau  deTr^noc?  Are  you 
going  there  ?  Oh,  jubilate  !  of  course 
you  will  take  me  with  you.' 

The  Baron  stopped  pouring  the 
spoonful  of  gloria  into  his  daughter's 
cup,  and  looked  into  her  face  with  a 
mock  sternness. 

'Of  course— of  course?— what  does 
that  mean  T 


'  Why,  it  means,  petit  bon,  that  you 
must  never  go  to  Tr^noc  without  me  ; 
and  if  you  are  going  to-day,  I  shall  go 
with  you,  whether  you  will  or  not ; 
there. 

'  My  wife,  send  for  Etienne,  ring  for 
Pierre ;  this  young  lady  is  becoming 
too  strong  for  me.  Holla !  somebody? 
And  the  stout  old  Baron  laughed 
at  his  own  merriment  heartily. 

'  But  you  will  take  me,  bon  homme, 
won't  you?'  said  Madeleine,  coaxing 
another  spoonful  of  gloria  from  him. 
*  Oh !  how  nicely  you  have  mixed  your 
gloria  to-day  f 

'  Little  fawner  !  who  taught  you  to 
coax  your  old  fool  of  a  father  ?  But 
no,  child,  I  and  your  mother  are  going 
alone  to-day.' 

'  Alone  to  Tr^noc  ?  But  what  are 
you  going  to  do  there  alone  ?' 

'  What  should  we  do  but  call  on  the 
inmates  ?' 

'  Nonsense  ;  the  owls  and  bats  !' 

*  Birds  of  your  feather,  miss.  But 
it  is  a  much  livelier  young  biped  we  are 
going  to  see.' 

*  At  Tr^noc  ?  why,  there  is  no  one 
there  but  the  old  keeper.' 

'  And  how  about  the  Count?' 
Madeleine  turned  her  head  away. 

The  very  name  of  that  man  seemed  to 

oppress  nen 

Do  not  joke  with  me,  father,'  she 

said  very  softly. 

*  No,  child,  you  are  right,  that  man's 
name  shall  never  be  mentioned  asain  ; 
more  particularly,  now  that  you  know 
all,  though  we  tried  to  conceal  it  from 
you.  No.  we  are  going  to  call  on  our 
new  neighbour,  the  Vicomte  Dela- 
fosse.' 

'Is  it  possible?— the  gentleman  I 
met  yesterday?  But  how  does  he 
come  to  be  at  Tr^oc  ?  And  how  do 
you  come  to  know  him  ?' 

'  He  comes  to  be  at  Tr^noc,  because 
he  has  bought  the  ch&teau,  and  is  now 
furnishing  it  rapidly ;  and  we  come  to 
know  him,  because,  yesterday  when 
you  were  dancing  at  M.  Dumesnil's,  he 
had  the  politeness  to  ride  over  here 
and  call  upon  us.' 

'  And  a  charming  young  man  he  is,' 
cried  the  Baroness ;  thoroughly  well- 
bred,  and  a  true  Legitimist. 

. '  But,  mamma,  he  was  at  the  f§te 
too.    It  cannot  be  the  same  person.' 

*  The  Vicomte  told  us  he  nad  just 
left  M.  Dumesnil's.    He  did  not  say 
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he  had  met  you  there,'  replied  the 
Baroness. 

'  On  the  contrary,  he  said  he  had 
found  the  fite  so  triste,  that  he  had 
done  his  best  to  get  away.  Eh,  miss  V 

Madeleine  contented  herself  with 
wondering.  Just  then  Etienne  entered. 

'  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,  M.  le 
Baron.* 

*  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  myself 
all  alone  ?'•  asked  Madeleine  whiningly. 

*  What  do  you  do  with  yourself 
when  you  steal  away  to  the  woods, 
miss,  and  stay  for  hours  alone,  miss ; 
eh.  miss  V 

Oh  !  but  I  cannot  read  now,  as  I 
used  to  do.  Pans  has  spoiled  me,  I 
want  to  live,* 

'To  go  to  Tr^noc,  that  is.  Well, 
child,  you  must  amuse  yourself  some- 
how, you  may  ride  Ninon,  if  you  like. 
But  you  must  promise  not  to  go  be- 
yond the  enclosure.' 

Madeleine  clapped  her  hands,  and 
flushed  up  with  delight 

*  Oh,  thank  you,  bon  homme !  thank 
you !  the  very  thing  for  me  to-day.' 
And  she  kissed  the  old  man's  forehead 
and  her  mother's  cheek,  and  watched 
them  drive  off  scarcely  envying -them. 

This  kissing  is  a  constancy  in  French 
provincial  families.  It  Roes  on  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  eve,  and  between  all 
near  relations,  and  intimate  friends. 
Men  kiss  their  fathers,  mothers,  sisters, 
grandfathers,  uncles  and  nephews ;  but 
never  their  wives.  Girls  kiss  their 
female  friends,  and  their  boy  cousins 
from  school,  and  make  a  great  show 
of  affection  to  grandpapas  and  great- 
uncles.  In  short,  tout  le  monde  s'em- 
brasse,  as  they  do  at  the  end  of  a  melo- 
dramatic comedy.  I  like  the  custom, 
for  my  part.  It  can't  be  denied  that 
we  English  are  very  cold  and  snarlish 
in  our  manners.  We  are  not  only  un- 
demonstrative, but  even  repulsive :  and 
if  any  one  attempts  to  be  a  little 
warmer  than  usual  towards  us,  we 
draw  in  our  horns  and  ensconce  our- 
selves in  our  own  hateful  unsympa- 
thizing  shells,  as  if  we  lived  in  a  nest 
of  serpents.  But  even  in  France,  this 
dear  old  custom  of  greeting oneanother 
with  a  kiss  of  peace  is  already  going 
out.  *  Grood  society*  (which  is,  by  the 
way,  another  name  for  a  collection  of 
very  bad  worldly  people)  discards  it 
as  old-fashioned,  and  apes  the  English 
in  their  very  worst  pomt    You  may 


say  that  a  cood  deal  of  this  saluting 
means  nothing,  and  is  very  hollow. 
True  :  well,  so  does  our  handshaking. 
But  I  am  persuaded  that  between  near 
relations  the  most  of  it  means  a  great 
deal  in  France.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  French  life  in  the  provinces, 
and  known  French  men,  women,  and 
children,  too  intimately  to  be  deceived, 
and  I  never  saw  so  much  ffood  feeling 
and  real  heart  between  father  and  son, 
mother  and  daughter,  and  what  is  yet 
rarer  elsewhere,  oetween  brother  and 
brother.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
deny  that  the  comugal  state  is  a  far 
colder  oneabroadthim  with  us ;  buttbat 
is  the  fault  of  a  vile  system^  radically 
impious,  and  not  of  want  of  heart 

No  matter;  kissing  is  one  of  thoee 
fruitful  topic*,  whicn  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  have  not  yet  taken  up,  but 
which  we  confidently  recommend  to 
the  notice  of  those  great  essayists, 
who  make  a  boast  of  being  able  to 
write  a  paper  on  any  given  subiect, 
from  Bees  up  to  Bigamy,  and  Theology 
down  to  Tea-kettles. 

Only  the  dull  lead  really  monotonous 
lives.  When  the  circumstances  with- 
out are  daily  the  same,  the  mind  and 
character  of  people  worth  any  con- 
sideration, varv  from  day  to  day  none 
the  less  than  those  of  others  who  lead 
the  chameleon  existences  of  sreat  cities. 
This  is  the  excellence  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  a  monotonous  life,  that 
the  changes  are  rung  within. 

No  one  varied  more  from  grave  to 
gay,  from  sad  to  smiling,  than  this 
girl  who  for  weeks  together  never  saw 
another  face  than  those  which  had 
always  been  round  her.  Now,  to-day 
she  coidd  not  calm  herself  8ome 
coming  event  had  undoubtedly  cast 
its  shadow  over  her.  She,  who  was 
usually  so  happy  with  Victor  Hugo  or 
Lamartine  (in  print  of  course),  could 
not  understand  a  single  line  of  either, 
for  once  in  her  life,  and  not  understand- 
ing, coidd  not  appreciate  and  so  ne- 
glected. If  she  nad  been  a  man.  she 
would  have  lit  a  pipe  and  lullea  her 
excitement  in  clouds,  to  which  her  own 
sweet  breath  were  the  Boreas.  But 
being  a  woman,  she  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  run  about  dance,  sing,  laugh, 
and  appear  to  old  Pierre,  who  wa* 
tying  up  the  rose-trees  on  the  lawn« 
a  veij  angel  of  happiness  and  beauty. 

'Pierre,  come  here.'    ^ 
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The  old  man  hobbled  up,  ^ 

'  My  good  Pierre,  you  are  to  saddle 
Ninon  at  once.' 

*I8  Mademoiselle  going  to  ride 
alone  Y 

*Only  about  the  grounds.  Make 
haste,  Pierre,  if  I  don*t  cet  some  vio- 
lent exercise  immediately,  I  shall  go 
mad." 

The  old  fellow  thought  she  was  a 
little  bit  crazed  already.  Fire  minutes 
later  she  appeared  in  the  stable-yard, 
looking  loYeuerthan  ever  in  her  riding- 
dress. 

Ninon  was  one  of  those  charming 
little  mares  that  are  bred  in  the  south 
of  France,  bv  crossing  the  Al^rian 
Barbe  with  the  pure  fioven^al  breed. 
Pierre  lifted  his  mistress  lightly  into 
the  nddle.  Away  she  bounds  over 
the  meadow  towards  the  woods,  her 
long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  her 
face  flushing  and  radiant^  her  eyes 
full  of  jo^,  her  lips  apart,  all  life  and 
delight  m  the  exciting  exercise— a 
very  Diana  mounted. 

Now,  within  what  was  called  the 
indosure,  was  a  part  of  the  woods 
that  girt  the  chateau.  In  the  midst 
of  this  forest  was  a  long  green  walk, 
which  they  called  the  A  (lee  verte^  a 
glorious  place  for  riding,  with  a  soft, 
ridb  carpet  of  turf,  ana  a  roof  above 
of  intertwining  branches. 

Down  this  the  maiden  rode  at  full 
gallop,  then  wheeled  round  and  up  it 
again:  and  this  she  repeated  till  Ninon 
was  fairly  blown.  At  one  end,  the 
further  &om  the  ch&teau,  was  another 
green  lane  at  right  andes  to  the  first. 
A  low  fence  separated  the  two,  and 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  inclosure. 
Thedavt^hter  of  Eve  drew  up  the  mare 
before  this  fence,  and  lookea  longingly 
down  thia  forbidden  allev.  She  leaned 
her  arm  upon  the  animars  neck,  dropt 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  fell 
into  a  revene,  as  was  ner  wont  From 
this  she  was  roused  by  a  sudden  vio- 
lent barking  of  a  small  Skye  terrier, 
who  ccmsidered  it  part  of  ms  duty  to 
fly  at  the  mare's  legs. 

She  raised  her  eyes,  and  saw  half 
way  down  the  ^reen  lane  a  single 
hoTBemau,  adminng,  delighted,  the 
perfect  picture  before  him.  In  a  mo- 
ment she  recognised  Paid  Montague, 
and  cheeks,  neck,  and  brow  burned 
with  the  roses  of  Lancaster.  Paul 
quietly  rode  up  to  the  fence,  doffed 


his  wide-awake,  and  bowed  low  in  his 
saddle. 

'  May  I  come,  mademoiselle  V  point- 
ing to  the  fence. 

Madeleine  did  not  know  what  to 
answer,  and  Paul  taking  her  silence 
for  consent,  was  over  the  fence  just 
as  she  exclaimed  *  No,  sir !' 

*  A  thousand  pardons,  mademoiselle, 
for  intruding  on  your  solitude.  I  was 
told  by  a  peasant  yonder  that  I  could 
reach  the  chateau  by  this  lane,  and  so 
I  came.* 

*  You  wish  to  reach  the  ch&teau, 
monsieur?' 

*  Yes,  I  was  going  to  do  myself  the 
pleasure  of  calhng  upon  the  Baroness, 
madame  your  mother.' 

'  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  my  mother  is 
out' 

*  Oh  !  Perhaps  Monsieur  the  Ba- 
ron will  not  refuse  to  see  me,'  replied 
Montague,  not  a  little  hurt  at  this  stiff* 
reception. 

*  He  is  out  also,  monsieur.' 
•Indeed!  Then  I  must— ' 

He  waited  to  be  interrupted,  but 
in  vain. 

*  I  must  ride  back,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  regret  that  you  must  You  see, 
sir,  that  I  cannot  receive  you  at  the 
chiteau  in  my  parents'  absence.' 

All  this  time  Madeleine  was  secretly 
admiring  the  Englishman,  who  lookea 
very  handsome  in  the  saddle ;  and  he, 
on  his  part,  was  feasting  his  eyes  on 
her  lovely  face.  Certaimy,  if  he  had 
never  been  so  before,  he  was  quite  in 
love  at  this  moment.  He  hesitated 
how  to  act ;  it  was  so  hard  to  be  sent 
back  in  this  cold  manner  after  a  long 
ride. 

'  Then,  mademoiselle,'  he  resumed, 
speaking  venr  slowly  to  prolong  the 
interview,  *  I  must-— beg— you — to- 
be— so  obliging  as  to  present — my— 
my  compliments  to  Monsieur  the  Ba- 
ron, and  Madame  the  Baroness,  and 
to— to— assure  them  of  my  extreme 
disappointment  at  not  having  had  the 
happiness  to  find  them  at  home.' 

1  shall  certainlv  convey  your  mes- 
sage, monsieur.  I  am  sure  they  will 
be  no  less  sorry  to  find  that  they  have 
missed  you.' 

Paul  stiU  waited,  but  to  no  purpose. 

*  I  shall  hope  to  be  more  fortunate 
another  time. 

*  I  hope  so,  too,  monsieur.  My 
father  and  mother  rarely  leave  home 
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together.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  one 
or  other  at  home  at  any  time.' 

*  Au  plaisir  de  youb  reyoir,  then, 
mademoLselle.' 

*  Adieu,  Monsieur  Montague.* 
Paul,  in  despair,  put  his  horse  at 

the  fence. 

Now  Ninon,  like  most  horses,  was 
of  a  very  emulous  disposition,  and 
could  not  bear  to  see  the  bay  mare 
leaping  to  and  fro  while  she  stood 
still ;  BO,  taking  advantage  of  Made- 
leine^s  slack  rein,  she  quietly  slipped 
over  the  hedge  like  a  young  grey- 
hound, and  very  nearly  unseatea  her 
mistress,  who  expected  nothing  less. 
Paul  very  wickedly  gave  his  horse 
its  head,  and  the  two  being  side  by 
side,  went  off  in  a  race  before  Made- 
leine had  time  to  recover  her  sur- 
prise, and  then  her  weak  arm  coidd 
scarcely  bring  Miss  Ninon  to  a  sense 
of  her  duty.  But  the  girFs  forced  re- 
serve was  quashed  in  the  movement, 
and,  when  they  came  to  a  halt,  she 
fairly  burst  into  a  merry  laugh. 

'  Y  ou  wicked  Ninon,'  she  cried,  beat- 
ing its  neck  with  her  little  hand ;  *  see 
how  you  have  made  me  disobey  my 
father's  iniunctions!  Oh,  sir,  what 
shall  I  do?  I  promised  not  to  ride 
beyond  the  inclosure,  and  I  never 
break  a  promisa' 

*  It  was  my  fault,  mademoiselle. 
You  must  put  all  the  blame  upon  me. 
I  should  nave  warned  you  to  hold 
your  horse ;  but  now  that  the  ruti- 
con  is  passed,  there  is  surely  no  harm 
in  riding  farther.  If  I  were  you,  I 
should  enjoy  my  liberty.' 

*  Sir,  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  No  ;  I 
shall  ride  back  immediately.  Adieu, 
monsieur  1* 

Paul,  however,  stood  to  watch. 

Now  Ninon  being  a  lively  young 
mare  of  good  breed,  and  highly  fc^ 
had  an  opinion  and  a  will  of  her  own. 
Her  opimon  was,  that  it  is  much  more 
amusing  to  ^llop  in  company  than  up 
and  down  a  single  green  alley:  and  her 
will  was  to  do  accordingly.  Therefore, 
when  she  came  to  the  fence  she  auietly 
refused,  and  swerved  away.  Madeleine 
^ot  red  and  looked  round  in  confusion, 
mcreased  by  finding  that  the  English- 
man was  watching  her.  But  Madeleine 
had  character  enough  not  to  be  beat 
by  a  horse ;  so  she  put  Ninon  a  second 
time  at  the  fence.  This  time  the  mare 
reared,  turned,  and  made  a  bolt  of  it 


Paul  dug  his  heels  in.  and  rode  for> 
ward  in  time  to  check  Miss  Niiion*8 
wilful  career. 

*  Never  mind,'  cried  MftiJAlAinA^  as 
she  passed  him  y&j  much  fluahed ; 
*  I  shall  do  it  next  tuna' 

ButMontague  well  knew  thatFrendi 
girls  are  not  the  natural  Amazons  that 
our  northern  daughters  boast  of  hemg, 
and  saw  that,  with  all  her  pluck,  Ma- 
deleine had  not  art  enou^  to  dear 
the  dilemma  and  the  fence  together. 

'  I  cannot  allow  you  to  make  anotbsr 
attempt,'  he  crieo, '  at  least  by  your- 
self. You  see  your  horse  has  not  audi 
a  keen  sense  of  duty  as  her  mistrees ; 
but  I  will  undertake  to  say  tha^  un- 
like her,  she  will  consent  to  follow  if 
I  lead  the  way.' 

This  brought  more  bluahea  into  Ma- 
deleine's cheeks. 

*  Then  I  must  teach  her  a  better 
lesson.  I  am  determined  to  aoooofr- 
plish  it' 

*  And  I  am  determined  you  shall 
not  do  so  alona' 

*  Monsieur,  do  you  break  a  hmoe 
with  me?' 

*  Surely  with  so  excellent  a  hone- 
woman  it  would  be  no  cowardice  in 
me  to  try.' 

'  Sir,  you  are  mocking  ma  Now  I 
wUl  do  it  by  myself.  Come,  Ninon,' 
and  away  she  went  for  a  third  trial 

Paul  followed  dose  upon  her,  and 
very  carefully  gained  the  lead. 

'Now,  then,'  he  cried,  *you  have  no 
need  of  courage,  but  you  want  eool- 
ness.  Softly,  gentbr,  tnere ;  and  now 
lift  her,  ana--over. 

The  two  animals  rose  and  sank  to- 
gether, and  Madeleine  was  amased  at 
the  ease  with  which  the  leap  was 
eflfected. 

*  Ah,  sir !  this  was  too  bad.  Yoa 
should  have  given  me  a  fair  chanoa* 

*  And  if  I  had,  mademoiselle,  you 
would  not  now  be  on  this  side  of  the 
obstacla  L'union  c'est  la  foroa  Hov 
often  it  takes  two  people  to  do  the 
simplest  things.  But  now  that  my 
duty  is  done,  I  must  not  foiget  tbat  X 
am  a  trespasser  hera  I  wul  retreat 
forth  with,  out  let  me  beg  you  this  time. 
mademolBelle,  to  hold  your  horse ;'  and 
he  made  a  profound  saluta 

'  Stop^  sir,  stop^  Monsieur  Montague^* 
said  Madeleina 

Paul  did  not  need  a  repetition  of 
the  command. 
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*You  have  had  a  long  ride,  and 
must  be  in  need  of  some  refreshment 
If  you  will  accompany  me  to  the 
ch&teau,  I  will  give  the  order  for  it' 

It  was  now  Paul's  turn  to  be  dig- 
nified. 

'  Oh !  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 

fou,  but  really  I  shall  do  very  well, 
assure  yoiL  The  ride  is  not  long — 
only  three  leases,  a  mere  trifle— and 
I  could  not  think  of  intruding  at  the 
ch&teau  in  the  absence  of  the  Ba- 
roness.' 

'  But  it  is  very  probable  that  my 
father  and  mother  will  be  returned 
by  this  time ;  and  it  is  so  warm,  and 
such  a  dusty  ride  for  you.' 

*  Not  at  alL  Indeed,  I  could  not 
think  of  it  for  a  moment' 

'  Monsieur,  je  conunande.' 
Paul  bowed  low. 

*  If  you  make  a  command  of  it,  I 
must  give  in.' 

*  Not  if  it  is  disagreeable  to  you, 

BIT.' 

*  Oh !  of  course  extremely  disagree- 
able. Such  a  terrible  infliction  to  be 
in  the  society  of  Mademoiselle  de 
Ronville — such  a  corvee  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  ch&teau,  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much,  and  so  long  wished 
to  see.' 

Madeleine  burst  out  into  a  merry 
laugh. 

'  Come,  sir,  I  decline  the  contest 
Let  us  be  friends.'  And  she  put  out 
her  little  white  hand,  which  Paul 
grasped  with  a  more  than  friendly 
pressure.  Then  there  was  a  little 
pause. 

'  So  then,'  said  Paul  presently,  *  Ma- 
dame and  Monsieur  de  Honville  were 
not  so  very  far  from  home,  after  alL' 

*  What  sir !  Dare  you  suspect  me 
of  afalsenood?' 

'  Oh  dear !  no.  I  merely  meant,  my 
dear  mademoiselle,  that  when  you  told 
me  they  were  not  at  home,  you  used 
the  words  conventionally.' 

*  Sir,  a  lie  is  always  a  lie.  You 
made  me  a  very  poor  compliment 
monsieur,  when  you  thought  I  had 
courage  enough  to  ride  at  a  fence,  but 
not  to  tell  the  truth.  These  white  lies 
may  suit  Paris  and  London,  but  in 
Brittany  we  are  prouder  than  that  an- 
cient race  who  learned  only  to  draw 
the  bow  and  tell  the  truth.  We  tell 
it  by  instinct  and  have  no  need  to 
learn.    But  it  a  lie  is  contemptible  in 


itself,  it  is  surely  ten  times  more  so 
in  such  trivial  matters  of  every  day.' 
Paul  felt  very  small 

•  Pray  forgive  me  the  bare  suspicion. 
I  shall  know  Brittany  better,  I  hope, 
ere  long.' 

'  Meanwhile,  in  case  you  still  doubt, 
I  will  tell  you  where  they  are  gone  to. 
Do  you  remember  the  Vicomte  Dela- 
f esse  yesterday  r 

'  Remember  him !' 

'  Well,  he  has  bought  the  Chateau 
de  Tr^noc,  a  magnificent  old  place 
about  a  league  from  here.  My  father 
and  mother  are  gone  to  make  a  visit 
of  ceremonythere.' 

•On  the  Vicomte  r 

•Why  not?' 

•  Simply,  because  I  did  not  know 
that  they  had  the  distinguished  honour 
of  his  acquaintance.* 

•  Yes,  since  yesterday.  You  remem- 
ber remarking  his  disappearance.  He 
was  gone  to  call  at  the  chateau.  Was 
it  not  remarkably  polite  V 

•  Remarkably,  growled  Paul,  burn- 
ing with  jealousy.  Madeleine  took  no 
notice. 

•  So,  then,'  he  went  on,  •  that  puts 
an  end  to  all  our  surmises.' 

•What  about  r 

•  About  the  extraordinary  likeness 
between  this  Vicomte  and  your  old 
admirer  the  gamekeeper.' 

Madeleine  forced  a  laugh,  for  she  had 
not  outgrown  her  early  romances,  and 
the  devotion  and  subsequent  disap- 
pearance of  Antoine  L^rand  had 
deeply  and  painfully  moved  her. 

•Yes,  as  you  say,  these  extravagant 
fancies  are  now  hushed,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  our  Vicomte  should  not  be 
your  bourgeois  from  Nantes  in  dis- 
guise, or  rather,  why  the  bourgeois 
should  not  be  really  a  Vicomte.' 

•  Too  clever  a  great  deal,'  laughed 
Paul  •  But'  added  he,  seriously,  and 
dad  to  be  aole  to  let  off  a  little  of  his 
bile,  •  it  is  just  possible ;  and  I  shall 
examine  the  matter  more  closely,  and 
if  I  discover  it  to  be  the  case^  there 
will  be  an  end  of  the  fascmating 
stranger,  mademoiselle.' 

•  An  end,  how  do  you  mean  V 

•  I  mean  that  I  should  kill  him.' 
•Parbleu,   monsieur,    is  that  the 

fashion  in  England  V  But  Paul  was 
not  to  be  laughed  out  of  his  serious- 
ness, for  this  was  a  solemn  subject 

•  I  mean  what  I  say,imademoiselle.' 
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*  NonBense ;  you  would  not  hurt  a 
fly/ 

*  You  think  bo,  and  you  are  partly 
right  I  hate  all  violence,  and  believe 
the  mere  sight  of  blood  would  turn 
me  sick ;  but  this  would  be  a  sacred 
duty.' 

*  Sacred !  How  dare  you  apply  that 
epithet  to  a  crime,  sir  ? 

*  It  would  be  no  crime  in  this  case. 
It  would  be  justice.  There  are  some 
iniquities  which  no  laws  of  any  coun- 
try can  reach.    This  pretended  bour- 

feois  has  been  guilty  of  a  dozen  such. 
le  came  to  us  and  sought  our  friend- 
ship.' 

*  Why  do  you  say— us  ?  surely  you 
had  nothing  to  do  with  M.  de  Coucy's 
secret  society  V 

'Andiflhadr 

*  You  would  be  guil^  of  the  crime 
for  which  he  is  now  suffering.' 

*  Do  you  call  it  a  crime  V 

'  Is  it  not  a  crime  to  plot  assassina- 
tion?' 

*  But  when  I  tell  you  that  De  Coucy 
opposed  this  plot' 

But  he  belonged  to  a  secret  society 
which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  the 
existing  government' 

*  And  that  is  a  crime  V 

'  Yes,  one  of  the  greatest,  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  nation, 
for  tne  sake  of  private  ends,  or  at  best 
a  ¥rild  theory.  But  of  course  you  are 
joking.  Had  you  belonged  to  this  so- 
ciety, you  would  not  now  be  here,  I 
think.'     . 

*  Perhaps  not,'  said  PauL  who  saw 
to  what  a  dangerous  length  he  had 
gone. 

*  And  certainly  you  would  no  longer 
have  the  pleasure  of  my  company, 
sir.'  And  she  rode  on,  as  if  the  mere 
suspicion  made  Montague  odious  to  her. 

Under  the  castle  archway  stood  some 
four  or  five  old  peasant  women  from 
the  village,  in  the  costume  of  that  dis- 
trict, a  small  cap  with  a  large  white 
frill  which  stuck  up  roimd  their  faces 
like  the  haloes  in  glass  windows  round 
those  of  crooked  saints  and  saint- 
esses,  a  short  blue  skirt  and  red  stock- 
ings. 

As  the  two  rode  up  the  old  dames 
came  smiling  and  curtseying  towards 
th^n,  and  passed  their  remarks  in  a 
tone  which  was  meant  to  be  heard. 

*  How  handsome  my  lady  looks  on 
horseback!' 


*  And  what  a  beautifrd  animal  she 
rides!' 

*  Ay,  she  is  quite  like  the  queen.' 
(These  worthy  conservatives  had  not 
yet  achieved  the  idea  of  an  empress, 
and  the  word  imperatrice  would  have 
been  curiously  mangled  in  their  Breton 
throats.) 

Then  the  mother  of  the  matrons,  an 
old  doubled-up  beldame  of  eighty,  with 
hair  as  white  as  snow^  hobbled  up,  and 
seizing  Madeleine's  httle  hand,  kissed 
it  very  audibly. 

'  Le  bon  Dieu  vous  garde,  madame,* 
lisped  the  old  lady,  shaking  with  age. 

*  Le  bon  Dieu  vous  garde,'  sang  the 
other  four  in  chorus. 

*And  send  you  a  handsome  and 
rich  husband;  madame,'  glancing  at 
PauL 

*  Yes,  and  send  you  a  husband  like 
monsieur,'  chorused  the  others,  who 
had  not  the  delicacy  of  their  spokes- 
woman. 

Madeleine  could  not  stand  this,  so 
gliding  from  her  saddle  she  seized  the 
old  woman's  hands  and  kissed  her  on 
the  forehead.  Her  face  was  not  per- 
haps very  clean,  although  her  cap  was 
spotless ;  but  then,  in  Brittany,  the 
ladies  of  a  noble  house  do  not  think  it 
any  defilement  to  salute  their  humbler 
sisters. 

*  Ma  bonne  m^re,'  said  Madeleine, 
*you  have  not  come  all  this  way, 
you  who  walk  so  little,  merely  to  give 
me  your  good  wishes.  I  know  you 
have  something  to  ask  me.  What  is 
it?' 

.  The  old  lady  had  prepared  a  long 
speech,  bringing  in  all  the  French 
which  she  knew,  which  was  not  mudi, 
but  this  direct  interrogation  quite  sent 
it  out  of  her  head. 

*  Madame  the  Baroness,'  she  b^aa, 
shaking  more  than  ever ; '  Madame  the 
Baroness,  Madame  the — ,' 

Here  she  broke  down,  and  one  of 
the  others  took  up  the  speech. 

*  We  came  to  see  your  lady  mother, 

*  Let  the  M^re  Marie  go  on,'  cried 
the  rest  interrupting  eagerly. 

(Now  in  Brittany  two-thirds  of  the 
women  are  caBed  Marie.  I  once  walked 
from  Nantes  to  Avranchea  It  took 
me  a  fortnight  Each  day  of  that 
fortnight  I  stopped  at  least  at  three 
inns,  and  in  each  inn  there  was  a 
female  attendant  of  some  kind.^  Two 
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out  of  every  three  were  called  by  the 
name  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.) 
Ia  M5re  Mane,  thus  encouraged, 


ae  la  Baronne,  we  came  to 
see  your  lady-mother,  but  she  is  not 
at  home.' 

'  Shall  I  not  do  as  well  V  asked 
Madeleine,  kindly.  At  this  the  old 
lady  looked  round  at  her  crew  as  if 
to  ask  their  advice. 

'  Yes,  yes,  Marie,*  cried  all  of  them. 

*  Madame,  Thuraday  is  the  FSte 
Dieu.' 

*  IunderBtand,'criedMadeleine,glad 
to  be  enlightened  at  last  *  You  want 
plenty  of  flowers  to  make  a  reposoir 
mthe  villa^;  eh?' 

*  That  is  it,  madame,  precisely,'  an- 
swered the  old  lady,  much  relieved. 
'  The  young  women  are  to  make  it, 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  come  and  fetch 
whatever  madame's  goodness  gives 
us.' 

*  And  you  know  that  we  are  to  have 
a  reposoir  here  too?  and  to  think 
that  to-morrow  is  Wednesday,  and  I 
have  not  b^un  yet.  Well,  let  us  oflf 
to  the  garden  at  once.  Who  is  to  come 
with  us?  you,  ma  bonne  mke,  are 
.tired  akeady,  I  dare  say.  Step  into 
the  kitchen,  and  Pierre,  when  you 
have  taken  in  the  horses — ^monsieur's 
must  be  put  up  too' — (this  was  satis- 
factory permission  to  Paul  to  dis- 
mount)—* see  that  Madame  Marie  is 
well  entertained.  You  like  our  cider, 
do  you  not,  madame  ?  And,  oh  I  there 
is— yes,  of  course,  M  Montague,  will 
you  assist  us ;  you  can  hold  the  flowers 
while  I  gather  them.' 

So  saying,  Madeleme  gathered  up 
her  riding-dress  gracefully,  and  ran 
along  one  of  the  corridors,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  disappeared. 

Paul  was  left  alone  with  the  old 
women.  At  another  time  he  would 
have  thought  this  an  intense  bore, 
twirled  his  moustache,  and  said  never 
a  word  to  the  beldames.  But  just 
now  something,  he  knew  not  what 
though  I  and  you,  reader,  could  tell 
him  it  was  Iowl  had  miite  cmened  his 
heart  He  smiled  and  nodded  to  the 
old  ladies,  and  opened  a  conversation 
which  they  were  ready  enough  to  join. 

*  What  a  beautiful  young  lady  she 

S'  he  began,  tumine  from  looking 
imiringl^  after  Madeleine. 
'  Beautiful,  ay,  that  she  is,'  answered 


one  old  lady,  '  there's  not  another  such 
in—' 

*Ah,  but,'  interrupted  a  second, 
*  she's  more  than  beautiful  She's  so 
good  too.' 

'  That  she  is ;  why,  many's  the  time 
she's  brought  me  down  a  bowl  of  soup 
in  her  own  hands,  and  the  Lord  went 
with  her  to  keep  it  warm  on  the  way, 
though  it  was  never  so  hard  a  frost 

There  was  a  titter  at  this,  but  the 
first  old  woman  stopped  it  by  putting 
in—*  And  she  nursed  my  little  Jean- 
nette,  as  was  dying  of  scarlet  fever ; 
ah.  me !  and  I  buried — ' 

But  m  tell  you,  sir,'  interrupted 
another,  who  was  particularly  garru- 
lous ;  *  I'll  tell  you  what  she  md.  what 
all  the  town  tiJked  about  Shall  I  tell 
the  English  gentleman  about  poor 
Marie  the  singer?'  and  she  looked 
round  doubtfully  at  the  others. 

*  Ya,  ya,'  said  they,  shaking  their 
heads;  *that  was  a  noole  action,  very 
noble,  though  the  good  cur^  did  not 
like  it' 

*  Well,  sir,'  resumed  the  garrulous 
old  lady,  *  you  must  know  there  was 
the  daughter  of  a  labourer  that  lived 
hwd  by,  just  below  the  chateau  here 

*  Ay,  just  yonder,'  interrupted  an- 
other, pointing. 

*  Weil,  well,  let  me  tell  it  my  own 
way  now.  Well,  sir,  she  was  as  sweet 
a  lass  as  you  could  find  in  the  whole 
of  Brittany,  but  just  a  little  bit  light, 
sir,  in  the  head,  as  it  were,  only  a 
little.  Her  father  he  was  farm-la- 
bourer, but  she,  poor  girL  she  did  no- 
thing but  sins  holy  songs  from  morning 
till  night,  and  she  sang  so  sweetly  that 
fdl  the  village  would  go  to  hear  her  at 
sundown,  sometimes,  when  the  work 
was  over,  and  then  they  would  say, 
'twas  pity  sucl^  a  pretty  girl  should  be 
silly-Uke.' 

*  Ay,  that  she  was.'  chimed  in  the 
rest,    worse  nor  silly. 

*  Well,  sir,  how  it  fell  out  no  one 
can  say,  but  one  day  the  curd—.' 

*  Bless  him  for  a  good  man !'  went 
the  chorus. 

*  One  day  the  cur^  sir,  found  out 
that  this  poor  girl  had  gone  wrong. 
There  was  a  stranger  came  to  the 
town.  She.  poor  girl,  took  to  him,  and 
when  he  left  it  was  all  discovered. 
WeU,  the  curd  he  went  to  her  and 
talked  to  her  day  and  night ;  but  no. 
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the  poor  girl  was  bo  distracted  she 
would  not  do  what  the  good  cur^ 
wished,  and  renounce  her  love.  She 
would  not  curse  him  nor  repent  So 
at  last  the  good  man  could  do  no  less 
than  go  to  the  bishop,  and  have  her 
put  out  of  the  church.* 

*£xcommunicated?'  asked  Monta- 
gue. 

'Yes,  that's  what  they  called  it 
Well,  sir,  her  father  turned  her  out  of 
house,  and  no  one  would  receive  her, 
no  one  would  give  her  alms,  until  she 
did  penance.  Well,  sir,  the  Sunday 
following,  when  we  went  to  church, 
there  was  the  poor  child  kneeling  at 
the  porch,  for  she  dared  not  go  any 
nearer ;  there  she  was  with  her  beau- 
tiful hair  all  down  her  back,  and  yerj 
pale  and  thin,  for  she  had  been  nign 
starvation,  telling  her  beads  and  sing- 
ing low,  and  sobbing  between.  Well, 
the  folk  they  were  sorry  for  her,  but 
they  feared  the  priest,  and  so  as  they 
went  by  they  cursed  her  and  spat  upon 
her,  and  the  poor  thing  sobbed  and 
sang,  and  had  to  bear  it  all  But  when 
the  great  folk  came  down,  there  was 
Madame  Madeleine  stopping  at  the 
porch  and  looking  at  the  poor  girl,  and 
asking  what  it  was.* 

*  It  was  me  she  asked,'  interrupted 
a  mumbling  old  dame. 

*  Well ;  when  she  knew,  what  must 
she  do,  but  go  up  and  put  her  arm 
round  Marie  the  singer,  and  lift  her 
up.  Oh!  to  hear  the  Baron  swear. 
He  said  it  was  a  disgrace,  and  he 
would  turn  his  daughter  out  of  house 
for  going  against  the  Church.  And 
the  priest,  he  came  out,  and  he  would 
have  threatened,  but  you  see,  he  was 
afraid  to  say  much  to  a  noble  lady. 
But  she.  she  didn't  care  that ;  she  lifted 
Marie  tne  singer  up,  and  laid  the  poor 
eirl'shead  upon  her  shoulder,  and  told 
ner  not  to  mind,  for  her  sin  would  be 
forgiven,  and  she  was  her  sister. 
Well,  the  Baron  and  Baroness,  they 
flaunted  away  into  church  in  a  state, 
and  Madame  Madeleine,  she  took  the 
ffirl  up  to  the  ch&teau  here,  and  gave 
her  food,  and  lodged  her  in  her  own 
room.' 

'And  what,'  murmured  PauL  deeply 
moved  at  the  simple  tale ;  *  what  was 
the  end?' 

'  Well,  sir ;  you  see  the  Baron,  he 
had  lost  his  temper^  but  after  a  while 
he  thought  wiser  or  it    So  he  goes  to 


the  cur^  and  asks  him  to  get  the  ex- 
communication, I  think  you  cidled  it, 
removed ;  and  so  he  did    And—' 

But  at  this  moment  Madeleine  broke 
in  uDon  them,  and  all  looked  at  her 
in  suent  admiration.  She  had  been 
to  change  her  ridiug-dress,  and  now 
brought  a  large  basket,  which  she 
gave  to  Paul  to  carry.  She  looked 
inquiringly  from  Paul  to  the  old 
women,  and  then  moved  rapidly  to- 
wards the  garden. 

*  You  seem  to  have  got  on  well  with 
these  ancient  matrons,  she  said,  when 
they  had  outstripped  them.  '  What 
were  they  telling  you  V 

*  Something,'  replied  Paul,  looking 
at  her  almost  with  reverence,  *that 
surprised  and  delighted  me.  Some- 
thing, mademoiselle,  about  you.' 

*  About  me  V  blushing  crimson* 
*  Well,  let  us  gather  our  flowers.' 
And  away  she  went  to  a  bed  of  roses. 

The  garden  of  De  Ronville  was  a 
rose-garden.  There  were  other  flowers 
in  it,  tall  white  lilies,  sweet-peas,  and 
straggling  nasturtiums,  but  the  roses 
crowded  it  There  were  roses  trained 
over  the  house— large  pink  ones,  that 
shed  their  leaves  in  showers ;  roses, 
that  stood  six  feet  high  in  beds  by  them- 
selves ;  white  roses,  that  lay  like  sum- 
mer snow  upon  the  soft  turf ;  roses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  that  looked  proud 
and  gaudy;  delicate  yellow  roses,  that 
only  deigned  to  yield  a  few  spare 
blossoms  ;  cruel  blood-coloured  moss- 
roses,  that  would  not  be  culled  by  the 
most  hardy  lover ;  and  last,  the  sweet 
blush-rose,  noddiug  its  modest  brow, 
and  sending  perfume  to  the  southern 
wind. 

Madeleine  had  penetrated  among 
an  army  of  tall  standards,  and  cut  a 
splendid  budding  blush-rose,  which 
she  handed  to  PauL 

'  This  I  shall  keep,'  said  the  young 


*  No  :  you  must  not,'  answered  the 
young  lady  firmly.  *  They  are  all 
wanted  for  the  reposoir. 

*  But  thi&  mademoiselle,  is  your 
portrait,  so  fresh,  so  fair,  so  olusMng.* 

Madeleine  dia  blush,  and  looked 
more  than  ever  like  the  flower,  but 
immediately  she  became  serious. 

'Monsieur  Montague,'  she  said, 
looking  intently  at  him, '  do  you  wish 
for  my  friendship  ?' 

Paul  was  startled  by  the  que8ti<m. 
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*  Wkh  for  it  ?'  he  cried ;  *  yee,  and 
for  more.* 

'  Then,  sir,  you  must  never  attempt 
to  flatter  me.' 

'  Oh !  beliere  me,'  he  b^;an ;  but 
the  lovely  girl  had  rushed  away  to  a 
bed  of  high  lilies,  and  silentl  v  heaped 
them  in  nis  anus,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  • 

Thus  they  went  on  from  bed  to  bed, 
Paul  scarce  daring,  to  speak  again,  and 
she  covering  him  with  fair  blossoms, 
till  the  yellow  pollen  of  the  lilies 
gilded  his  face,  and  the  roses  clung  to 
him  in  heaps.  Amid  all  his  bght 
lovely  burden,  he  saw  that  laughmg 
face,  whieh  now  more  than  ever 
seemed  to  him  as  of  one  above  the 
earth,  and  Paul  longed  to  say,  *  I  love 
you,'  but  dared  not 

As  to  Madeleine,  she  laughed,  and 
laughed  again,  to  see  him  half  hid 
among  the  flowers,  and  asked  him 
wickcSly  if  he  thought  himself  an 
Achilles  now. 

'  You  were  very  warlike  this  morn- 
ing, monsieur,'  she  laughed  out ;  *you 
were  talking  of  killing  your  friend 
from  Nantes ;  I  think  S  he  could  see 
you  now,  he  would  not  be  much  afraid 
of  you.' 

As  she  spoke,  they  turned  towards 
the  house,  and  there,  as  if  to  realize 
her  wordfiL  stood  the  Baron,  his  wife, 
and  the  Vicomte  Delafosse,  who  had 
just  returned  together  from  Tr^noc 

'  So,  so.  MiM,'  cried  the  Baron 
merrily ;  this  is  the  way  you  pass 
your  time  when  we  are  away !  You 
mvite  a  young  man  to  the  chftteau, 
and  cover  him  with  roses.' 

*  Invite !    Oh !  mon  pfere.' 

'  Naj^  nay,  child ;  don't  be  fright- 
ened. I  would  trust  you  with  a  dozen 
EneUshmen.' 

Antoine  bit  his  lips. 

'  And  not  with  a  dozen  Frenchmen, 
sir  ?'  he  asked  quietly. 

'  Not  with  one,'  answered  the  rough 
Baron.  *  But  come.  Monsieur— Mon- 
sieur—I  forget  your  English  names, 
pardon  me ;  come,  we  are  delighted  to 
see  you  at  De  Konville.'  And  he 
shook  Paul's  hand  warmly.   * 

'  My  dear,'  said  Madame  de  Ron- 
viUe  to  Madeleine,  *this  is  the  Vi- 
comte Ddafosse.' 

The  Vicomte  bowed. 

*  I  have  ahtmdy  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  mademoiselle's  acquaintance.' 

Vol.  XXVII. 


*  So  much  the  better,'  said  the  Baron. 
*  Now  you  can  improve  it  Ha !  ha ! 
Now^  my  dear,  we  shall  have  a  pleas- 
ant httle  dinner-party.  You  will  stay, 
of  course,  Monsieur  rAnglais.' 

*  But  really—,'  Paul  began. 

'  But  no  excuses.  M.  de  Beaufort 
well  knows  that  you  would  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  our  house  without 
dinner,  so  he  will  not  expect  you  till 
late.    Come  in,  all  of  you.' 

To  dinner  he  stayed,  and  was  ex- 
tremely haupy.  Being  a  foreigner,  he 
was  treated  as  the  greatest  stranger, 
and  therefore  as  chief  guest,  and 
took  his  seat  by  Madame  de  Konville, 
opposite  to  Antoine  and  Madeleine. 

With  natural  good  breeding,  thefe 
excellent  people  laid  aside  all  local- 
isms, ana  turned  the  conversation 
upon  England  and  the  English.  But 
Paul  was  not  to  be  ouSlone.  and 
cleverly  broucht  it  back  to  France 
and  the  FrenwL  Then  the  old  Baron, 
who  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  the 
English,  became  very  jovial,  and  by 
way  of  compromise,  opened  upon  the 
state  of  France  in  1815.  He  was  by 
no  means  ashamed  of  saying  openly 
what  he  thought  of  the  fhiglish  then, 
but  with  much  grace  managed  so  that 
everything  he  said  against  them^  should 
also  have  a  prominent  point  m  their 
favour. 

Antoine  was  piqued  and  annoyed  at 
the  whole  affair,  for  he  had  looked 
forward  to  an  evening  of  conversation 
with  Madeleine ;  but  in  order  to  con- 
ceal his  annoyance,  he  made  himself 
as  agreeable  as  possible,  so  that  every- 
body was  pleased  with  everybody,  and 
the  dinner  went  off*  capitally. 

After  the  meal,  the  gentlemen 
strolled  into  the  garden  to  smoke,  and 
ere  long,  were  met  by  the  ladies.  In 
spite  of  Paul's  machinations,  he  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Baron  and  Baroness, 
and  Madeleine  strayed  behind  with 
Antoine. 

Madame  de  BonviUe  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  quite  at  her  ease.  She  had 
already  seen  sufficient  of  the  new 
arrival,  to  doubt  him,  and  from  time 
to  time  she  looked  back,  and  ciJled  to 
her  daughter  on  any  slight  pretext. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary,  nowever,  as 
Antoine,  having  studied  his  plan  of 
action,  was  engaged  in  a  particularly 
sensible  conversation,  destined  to  divest 
Madeleine  of  any  idea  of.  his  eccentri- 
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city  which  their  convereation  at  M. 
Dumemirs  might  have  raised  in  her. 

At  length,  the  night  air  drove  them 
into  the  homse,  and  Madeleine  took 
her  place  at  the  piano.  Antoine,  ever 
true  to  his  campaign-plots,  devoted 
himself  to  the  Baroness  at  the  work- 
table,  while  Paul  seated  himself  bv 
the  piano,  and  gazed,  when  he  dared, 
at  tne  face  that  he  now  loved  so  in- 
tensely. 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  though 
perhaps  not  altogether  an  accident, 
that  Madeleine  chose  a  sons  of  Victor 
Hugo's,  of  which  I  can  givebut  a  poor 
translation  (my  own). 

TBI  CORN  PL0WBB8. 

While  jet  throaehout  the  waTing  field 
The  icentless  blae-flow'r'a  twinkling  head 
EnameU  all  the  furrowed  bed, 

Like  lapis  on  a  golden  shield  ; 

And  ere  the  reaper*8  hook  has  shorn 
The  crops  that  laugh  beneath  the  sun, 
O  run  I  O  run  !  young  maidens,  run, 

And  cull  the  blue  flow'rs  'mid  the  com. 

There  is  not  one  beneath  the  sky. 

Of  Andalusia's  walled  towns, 

That  sits  more  nobly  on  the  downs, 
Or  prouder  turrets  rears  on  high  ; 
Whose  tow'rs  on  stronger  walls  are  borne, 

Than  FeSafiel  there  is  not  one. 

Then  run,  O  run  I  young  maidens,  run, 
And  cull  the  blue  flow'rs  'mid  the  com. 


At  Penafiel  bloomed  Alioe  fair. 

The  pearl  of  all  Andalusy  ; 

Alioe,  whom  e'en  the  honey-bee 
Had  taken  for  some  blossom  rare. 
And  now  her  name  is  breathed  with  soom : 

Those  happy  days,  alas  !  are  done. 

O  mn  !  O  ran  !  young  maidens,  ran, 
And  cull  the  blue  flow'rs  'mid  the  com. 

Watching  the  damsels  in  their  dance, 
A  haughty  stranger  came  one  day. 
Was  he  a  Moor  trom  Grenada  f 

Prom  Muroia  or  Seville  perchance  t 

Or  came  he  from  that  ooast  forlorn, 
Where  ships  of  Tunis  mount  the  gun  I 
O  ran  I  O  ran  I  young  maidens,  ran, 

And  ouU  the  blue  flow'rs  'mid  the  com. 

None  knew.    Alas  I  Ihe  Tillage  maid 

Was  wooed  by  him  and  loved  too  weU. 

The  sweet  Xar&ma's  mosa^  dell 
To  their  sweet  sinning  lent  its  aid  ; 
They  wandered  by  the  flow'ring  thom. 

When  stars  were  peeping  one  by  one. 

Then  run,  O  run  f  young  maidens,  ran. 
And  cull  the  blue  flow'rs  ^id  the  com. 

The  distant  town  was  lost  in  gloom. 
Save  where  the  rising  queen  of  night. 
Shed  all  the  softness  of  her  light 

On  cupola  or  gilded  dome. 


Or  where  upon  some  minaret's  horn 
The  planet  loved  of  lovers,  shone. 
O  ran  I  O  ran  '.  young  maidens,  ran. 

And  cull  the  blue  flow'rs  'mid  the  eora. 

The  bird  sleeps  in  its  mossr  bed 

B'en  thongn  the  goshawk  soars  above  ; 

So  in  her  nappy  dream  of  love 
Slept  Alice  calmly,  free  from  dread. 
The  stranger  with  the  look  of  scorn, 

Don  Juan  was,  Castiglia's  son. 

Then  ran,  O  ran  !  young  maidens,  ran. 
And  cull  the  blue  flow'crs  'mid  the  corn. 

'Tu  danger  oft  a  priooe  to  love. 

One  cUkv,  at  fall  of  eventide  ; 

*  The  king  commands  1'  his  minionB  cried, 
And  bore  the  maiden  from  the  grove. 
Within  a  cloister,  now  forlorn. 

Poor  Alioe  pines  away — a  nun. 

O  ran  I  O  ran  1  young  maidens,  ran. 
And  cull  the  blue  flow'rs  'mid  the  com. 

All  were  silent  for  a  time  after  the 
song  ceased.  The  simple  tale  had 
found  sympathy  in  each  heart  there, 
even  in  those  of  the  two  men  of  the 
world.  Presently  Paul  leant  forwaid 
in  his  chair,  and  said  in  a  low  tone  to 
Madeleine — 

*  Your  song  reminds  me  of  what  I 
heard  this  morning.' 

*  What  do  you  refer  to  ?* 

'  The  story  of  Marie  the  singer.* 
Madeleine's  eves  fell,  and  she  was 
silent  for  a  while.    At  last  she  said, 

*  Did  they  tell  you  o/^r 

*  Yes ;  I  believe  sa' 

*  Do  you  think  I  was  right  or 
wrong?* 

*  Can  there  be  a  doubt  ?  It  was  as 
the^  called  it,  a  noble  action,  an 
action  fit  for  a  queen,  and  I  was  right 
this  morning  when  I  said  that  yoa 
did  not  want  courage.' 

'  But  in  a  moral  point  of  view  I  was 
wrong.' 
'  Nonsense.' 

*  Not  at  all.  I  have  since  learned 
that  feeling,  however  good  in  itself, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  thwart 
duty.  By  that  one  act  I  weakened 
the  respect  which  the  people  owe  to 
the  sacred  authority  of  the  Chmvh. 
The  action  itself  was  a  wicked  pre- 
Bump£uous  denial  of  that  aaUiori^. 
and  I  have  since  repented  it  bitterly. 

'  Is  it  possible  f  cried  Pkul,  amased. 

*  Can  you  really  possess  such  Spartan 
virtue ;  virtue  of  which  even  men  wbo 
do  not  feel  so  deeply  as  women,  are 
incapable,  and  can  scarcely  appkuid  f  * 

'  Yet  it  was  just  thia  error  thai  we 
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blame  in  Charlotte  Cordav  and  others ; 
the  error  of  allowing  feeling  to  over- 
come duty.* 

Paul  could  scarcely  speak.  It  was 
almost  painful  to  fina  this  hard  creed 
in  so  young  and  beautiful  a  girL  And 
yet  he  knew  she  had  no  lack  of  heart 

*  I  could  almost  suspect,*  he  said  at 
last,  'that  you  had  been  schooled  into 
this  doctrine.  Your  own  good  heart 
would  never  have  allow^  you  to 
reach  it  undriven.  There  is— the— the 
priest  there.' 

Madeleine  tossed  her  head  proudly. 

'The  priest,  sirf  You  do  me  a 
gross  injustice.  In  our  church,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  priest  is  the  guide  of 
the  people  only.  He  is  totaUy  unfit 
to  tutor  educated  and  thinking  minds. 
It  is  an  error,  I  admit,  and  the  laxity, 
nay,  the  atheism  you  find  among  the 
young  men  of  the  upper  classes  results 
from  this  bad  system ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  a  better  guide  for 
the  people  than  your  gentlemen  from 
Oxford;  and  I  daresay— though,  as  I 
have  not  been  in  Eneland,  I  can  only 
speak  from  what  I  nave  read— that 
there  is  much  less  religion  among  your 
lower  orders  than  among  ours.* 

*  You  are  right,  less  religious  feel- 
ing, but  then  less  superstition.* 

Ah  !*  said  Madeleine,  as  if  a  new 
lidit  had  struck  her.  Then  she  added, 
*But  did  the  old  women  teU  you 
everything  Y 

*  They  told  me  of  your  noble  deed 
—of— of  your  fathers  anger—' 

'Wellf 

*  That  the  sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation had  been  removed.* 

'  But  did  they  tell  you  who— the — 
the  man— the  wretch — * 

'  No.  I  do  not  think  they  knew. 
Who  was  it  V  he  asked  eagerly. 

*  No  matter.  If  you  do  not  know,  I 
must  not  tell  yoiL*  And  looking  some- 
what confused,  she  rose  and  went 
towards  the  work-table. 

When  Paul  turned  his  eyes  in  that 
direction,  he  saw  those  of  Antoine 
glaring  fiercely  at  him.  Their  close 
and  earnest  conversation  had  fired 
him  with  jealousy,  and  alreadv  he 
was  thinking  whether  he  should  not 
have  to  use  strong  measures  after  alL 
But  the  n^  moment  he  was  thank- 
ing Madeleine  for  her  song  with  many 
smiles. 

Paul  looked   at   his   watch,    and 


thought^  with   some   alarm,  of  his 
lonely  nde  back  through  the  woods. 

*  I  fear  I  must  say  good-night,  ma- 
dame,*  he  began.  The  Baroness  would 
not  hear  of  it 

'  You  surely  will  not  dream  of  re- 
turning to  Baud  to-night  You  must 
stay  here,  of  course.  I  have  alreadv 
ordered  the  rooms  to  be  prepared. 
And  you,  too,  M  le  Vicomte— * 

'  Ah,  madame !  how  happy  it  would 
maka>  me ;  but  I  have  business  of  real 
importance  to  transact  to-night  Be- 
sides, I  gave  orders  for  my  groom  to 
come  over  here,  so  that  I  shall  not 
have  to  ride  alone.* 

At  this  moment  the  Baron  came  in 
from  his  nap. 

'  What !  going  to-night?*  he  shouted. 
'  Nonsense.  Why,  the  wolves  will 
eat  the  whole  lot  of  you.' 

*  Ah,  Baron,  you  forget  it  is  siun- 
mer/  said  Antoine. 

'  FarbleUf  you  are  right  there.  That 
comes  of  napping  at  nights.  But  then 
how  are  you  to  find  your  way  ?  These 
woods  are  the  very  devil  for  travellers, 
even  in  daylight. 

'  Tenez  I  AL  le  Baron.  My  groom 
knows  the  country  perfectly,  every 
inch  of  it  He  was  once  a  game- 
driver,  and  was  always  in  these 
woods — ' 

*  Ah,  what*s  bis  name  V 
'Antoine,'  replied  the  imperturb- 
able Vicomte. 

'  Antoine,  humph.   Antoine  what  V 

'  Ma/oi,  you  must  ask  himself  I 
was  under  the  impression  that  sur- 
names were  unknown  in  Brittany 
among  the  lower  orders.* 

'  Ha,  ha,'  laughed  the  Baron,  '  well, 
n'importe.  That  accounts  for  you ; 
but  how  about  Monsieur  TAn^lais  V 

'  I  was  going  to  say,  that  if  mon- 
sieur will  allow  me,'  bowing  politely 
to  Paul,  '  we  will  accompany  nim  as 
far  as  the  high  road,  when  he  can 
easily  find  his  way.  Our  routes  lie  so 
far  together.' 

*  I  am  deeply  indebtecL'  bowed 
Montague,  mucn  vexed  at  tne  other's 
misplaced— intentionally  misplaced— 
kindness. 

'  Well,  but  why  go  at  all  to-night 
M.  Montague  T  began  Madeleine,  ana 
then  went  deep  red  *  Really  the  roads 
are  very  dangerous.  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  of  it    Do  stay.' 

Montague  was  amazed  and  delight 
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ed  to  be  thus  pressed,  but  he  utterly 
mistook  Madeleine's  anxiety. 

*  You  are  most  kind,  indeed.  But 
the  De  Beauforts  will  think  that  I 
have  lost  my  way  in  the  woods,  and 
already  the^  must  be  amazed  at  my 
want  of  politeness.' 

*  Well,  then,'  said  Madame  de  Ron- 
ville,  '  if  you  will  not  stay  to-night, 
you  must  come  over  to-morrow,  and 
stay  with  us  two  or  three  days.  I  am 
sure  the  De  Beauforts  will  let  you  oflF, 
and  the  Baron — * 

*  Ay,  I  want  you  to  see  a  little  of 
our  country,  and  I  was  going  to  say  of 
our  sports.  But  I  have  none  to  give 
you  at  this  confounded  season  except 
cub-earthing.    Come,  say  yes.' 

Antoine  felt  a  mawins  within  him. 

*  And  you,  too,  M.  le  Vicomte.  Will 
you  not  join  our  party  V 

*  Ah,  madame !  that  is  impossible. 
To-morrow  I  am  due  at  Rennes,  and 
must  make  my  preparations  to-night.' 

Madeleine  look^  from  one  to  the 
other  with  great  anxiety.  At  last 
she  mustered  courage  enough  to  begin 
again — 

*  Could  we  not  send  a  messenger  to 
Baud  for  you,  Monsieur  Montague? 
He  could  ^ke  a  note,  and  bring  back 
some  of  monsieur's  luggage.  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  very  unsafe  for  an 
entire  stranger  to  travel  alone  here. 
You  must  stay,  Monsieur  Montague.' 

And  full  of  her  own  fears,  she  did 
not  hesitate  to  speak  in  a  winning, 
almost  impassioned  tone  to  Paul,  who. 
poor  fool,  took  man's  usual  conceited 
view  of  the  case,  and  thought  himself 
the  happiest  man  aUve. 

But  Antoine  was  not  going  to  suffer 
this,  and  artfully  managed  to  magnify 
the  difficulties  of  such  a  course,  so 
that  at  length  the  two  moved  away 
towards  the  door.  Madeleine  looked 
after  them  a  moment  in  great  distress, 
and  then  courageously  tripped  after 
them,  and  laid  her  hand  on  Paul's 
arm. 

*  One  word  with  you,  monsieur,' 
she  said,  and  drew  him  aside.  Antoine 
burned  again  and  stopped,  hoping  to 
catch  their  conversation.  But  the 
Baron  perversely  encaged  him  in  a 
noisy  talk,  and  he  nad  to  content 
himself  with  watching  their  faces. 

'Monsieiur  Montague,'  Madeleine 
began,  *  let  me  beseech  you  not  to  go 
to-niglit   Remember  what  took  place 


yesterday.  I  have  been  watching  the 
Vicomte  s  face,  and  can  see  him  look 
at  you  with  fury.  The  moment  yon 
are  alone,  and  free  from  the  restraint 
of  our  society,  he  will  demand  satis- 
faction. Oh,  do  not  expose  him  and 
yourself  to  this !  A  duel  must  ensue, 
and  as  I  know  the  English  only  fi^ht 
with  fire-arms,  it  will  be  something 
terrible,  and  I,  unwillingly,  shall  have 
been  the  cause  of  it.  Stay  then, 
Monsieur  Montague.' 

A  youn^r  man  than  Paul  would 
have  persisted  more  than  ever  now, 
for  fear  of  being  thought  a  coward. 
But  Paul  had  other  reasons  for  wish- 
ing to  go.  If  he  stayed  to-night,  he 
would  be  obliged  to  return  to  Baud 
to-morrow.  If  he  went  to-nighL  he 
had  an  invitation  for  the  next  tnree 
days. 

Mademoiselle,'  he  replied,  '  I  fully 
appreciate  the  goodness  of  your  heart 
Your  Spartan  virtue  has  not  sufficed 
to  stifle  it.  But  you  remember  that 
yesterday  I  undertook  to  make  an 
apology  to  the  Vicomte  De — ' 

*  Hush !  no  names.  That  man  hears 
with  his  eyes.' 

'  I  undertook  it  and  intended  it  I 
like  the  Vicomte,  and  am  rather 
anxious  to  cultivate  him.  I  may  as 
well  get  it  over  to-night,  for  I  may 
not  have  another  opportunity.' 

*  Ah,  well !  I  must  give  in^  I  su^ 
pose.  But  promise  me  you  will  do  it 
gently,  and  above  all,  so  as  to  avoid 
a  rencounter.  Just  lay  aside  your 
English  pride  for  once;  do— for  my 
sake.' 

*  How  could  I  refuse  for  your—' 

*  WelL  you  will  then,  cood-nightT 
And  she  pressed  his  hand  tightly, 

and  whispered  again,  as  her  eyes  met 
his  flashing  in  the  dim  light,  *  For  my 


Paul  went  away  a  happier  man 
than  he  had  ever  been,  and  he  had 
not  been  two  minutes  in  the  saddle 
before  he  opened  the  sulject  at  once, 
and  amply  apologized. 

The  Vicomte  laughed  heartily,  and 
took  his  hand  across  the  saddle. 

*  Upon  my  soul,  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  We  Provencals — ^my  mother 
was  a  Provencal— are  a  little  hot- 
blooded,  but  we  soon  cool  down  again. 
I  might  have  known  at  once  tibat 
your  words  could  convey  no  personal 
allusion.     It  was  absujj^^^^  both 
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fired  up,  and  that's  the  way  that  quar- 
rels are  made,  and  promising  youths 
sent  out  of  the  world  with  scarcely 
time  to  say  their  prayers.    Ha,  ha ! 

And  so  these  two  men  who  detested 
one  another— Legrand  hating  Paul 
because  in  him  he  found  a  new  and 
terrible  rival;  Montague  detesting 
Antoine  because  in  him  he  saw  so 
unaccountable  a  likeness  to  Lef^bvre ; 
—these  two  men,  I  say,  began  to 
make  it  up,  and  tried  to  appear  as 
friendly  as  possible  to  one  another. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  ordinanr 
topics  yielded  to  the  subject  whicn 
engrossed  the  thou^ts  of  both.  They 
b^m  to  talk  of  Madeleine.  Here 
Antoine  had  the  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  Paul  was  by  no  means  so 
clever  a  dissimulator  as  his  rival ;  in 
the  next,  he  now  felt  secure  as  to 
Madeleine,  and  was  by  no  means 
afraid  of  avowing  his  admiration. 
Antoine,  on  the  otner  hand,  affected 
to  have  known  her  only  since  yester- 
day, to  think  her  very  charming,  but  to 
be  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  care 
for  a  jeune  JUU  de  province.  How- 
ever he  talked  about  her;  and  Paul, 
who  did  not  know  his  real  sentiments, 
rather  liked  him  for  his  admiration  of 
her. 

*  She  seems  to  be  a  girl  of  much 
spirit'  he  went  on.  '1  heard  an 
anecdote  about  her  this  morning  that 
pleased  me  very  much.' 

•Ah  I  what  was  that  r 

*  WelL  there  was  a  poor  girl  here 
who  made  a  mess  of  it,  and  was  ex- 
communicated for  a  time.' 

*  Ah !  those  rascally  priests.' 
'WeU,  Mademoiselle  de  Ronville 

went  and  comforted  her  before  the 
whole  congregation  ;  didn't  care  a  rap 
for  her  father s  rage  and  the  priests 
indignation,  but  took  her  home  to  her 
own  room.' 

*  Ah !  that  was  very  nice  of  her,' 
said  Legrand,  as  if  he  had  never  heard 
the  story  before. 

'  I  wonder  who  the  man  was  ?'  con- 
tinued Paul,  looking  searchingly  at 
his  companion. 

*  Some  peasant,  I  suppose.' 

'  No.  From  what  i  heard,  it  was 
some  stranger  of  importance. 

'  Ah !  some  rip  of  a  fellow  from 
Paris.' 

'  He  was  a  brute,  in  any  caset'  an- 
swered Paul  gruffly.    '  But  I  should 


like  to  know  who  he  was.    I  wonder 
if  vour  ffroom  has  heard  the  story  V 

We'll  ask  him.— Here.  Antoine, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  a  ^1  that  was 
exconmiunicated  at  Bonville  V 

*  La,  sir !  Pve  heard  of  dozens.' 

*A  bad  place,  apparently.  But 
what  was  the  name  of  this  one  V 

'Marie  the  singer,'  said  Paul,  dis- 
gusted. 

'Ah,  yes,  sir!  I  remember;  that 
was  a  gentleman  from  Paris.' 

'  Do  you  know  his  name  V 

'Let  me  think.  The  Count— I 
know  he  was  a  Count,  staying  at  the 
ch&teau — ^ 

'Ah,diable.'' 

'It  was  Lu— Ludowsky,  or  some- 
thins  like  that' 

The  two  companions  stared  at  one 
another,  Antoine  affecting  amazement 
cleverly  enough. 

'  That  accoimts  for  her  breaking  it 
off.'  said  Paul,  as  they  rode  on. 

^Who?  breakmg  what  off f 

'  Mademoiselle  de  Ronville  was 
once  engaged  to  Count  Ludowsky.' 

'  I  remember  hearing  something  of 
it' 

So  they  rode  on  till  they  reached 
the  high  road. 

'  I  am  ffoing  to  Rennes  for  a  few 
days,'  said  the  Vicomte,  as  they  drew 
rein;  'but  it  would  rave  me  great 
pleasure  to  see  you  at  TWnoc  when  I 
return.  You  will  be  leaving  the 
chateau  about  that  time,  I  daresay.' 

'  You  are  very  kind.  My  plans  are 
still  unsettled,  so  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  leave  it  open.' 

'Certainly.  In  the  meantime,  au 
revoirP 

And  thev  took  opposite  directions. 

The 'night  was  clear  and  starrv; 
such  a  night  as  sets  in  upon  a  battle- 
field, when  the  moon  refuses  to  gaze 
upon  the  pools  of  gore,  and  the  quiet 
stars  look  down  and  weep. 

Paul  rode  on  with  a  breast  full  of 
joys  and  wonders.  '  I  have  prejudged 
this  man,'  he  thought  to  himself. 
'  He  is  not  at  all  a  bad  fellow.' 

And  then  he  feU  to  thinking  of 
Madeleine,  and  repeating  every  word, 
every  look,  eveir  thought  even  of  the 
past  day.  And  heaven  shone  calm 
above,  where  angels  sang  their  praises 
and  poured  out  their  better  love,  and 
this  little  mortal  forgot  God  in 
heaven  for  a  woman.       . 
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CHAPTER  XXI.— THE  CHA1IOINE88E  TRIUMPHS. 


The  members  of  the  De  Beaufort 
family  had  passed  a  wretched  evening. 
The  bttle  man  bore  up  very  well  until 
dinner-time,  when  the  Chanoinesse 
made  her  appearance  in  a  new  black 
silk,  worn  in  expectation  of  Paul's 
return,  and  out  of  her  puckered  eye- 
lids darted  glances  of  triumph  at  her 
brother.  She  was  one  of  those 
irritating  people  who  live  only  for  the 
pleasure  of  saying,  '  I  told  you  so,' 
when  the  catastrophe  comes  ;  and  as 
the  match  this  tune  was  not  of  her 
making,  she  managed  neither  to  en- 
coimige  nor  discourage  it,  but  when- 
ever an  opportunity  of  judicious 
damping  occurred,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  would  be  sure  to  give  vent 
to  a  desultory  tire  of  *hems*  and 
*  haws,'  and  shake  her  old  head  like 
a  nine-tailed  mandarin. 

M.  de  Beaufort  found  fault  with 
the  soup.  'It  was  biunt,*  and  no 
wonder.  The  dindon  aux  truffes  was 
sent  down  uncut,  for  it  was  meant 
only  for  Montague's  delectation,  and 
would  come  up  to-morrow  in  fresh 
glory.  Then  he  bullied  his  meek 
little  wife,  pished  and  pshawed  at 
everything  the  Chanoinesse  said,  and 
gave  Clothildethehardpiecesoutof  the 
ragodt.  He  even  had  the  audacity  to 
try  to  palm  off  a  bottle  of  vln  ordinaire 
upon  the  Chanoinesse ;  but  that  lady, 
like  most  devotes,  being  somewhat  of 
a  belly-worshipper,  was  not  to  be 
done,  and  in  a  deep  voice  sternly 
rebuked  Simon,  the  servant,  for 
daring  to  forget  her  regular  La-Rose. 

After  dinner  the  little  man  sought 
relief  in  a  general  system  of  bullying. 
He  nearly  frightened  Thomas  (whom 
in  his  happier  moments  he  was  wont 
to  call  Thawmas,  with  a  great  splutter 
for  the  English  th)  out  of  his  senses 
by  dragging  him  by  the  collar  into  the 
btable  and  asking  him.  *  Is  that  the 
way  you  dare  to  leave  the  litter  V 

Thawmas,  who  knew  his  services 
were  indispensable  to  his  master,  re- 
plied impertinently  *that  monsieur 
had  better  do  it  himself;'  and  the 
little  magnanimous,  who  like  all 
bullies  was  a  bit  of  a  coward,  col- 
lapsed and  retired. 

At  ten  o'clock  he  sent  Clothilde  to 
bed,  and  the  three  then  went  into 


oonmuttee  to  consider  the  best  plan 
of  action  with  regard  to  the  English- 
man. 

*  I  knew  it  would  be  like  this,'  said 
the  Chanoinesse.  *  It  is  a  just  retri- 
bution for  encouraging  the  enemies  of 
the  Churck' 

*  He  must  have  lost  his  way,'  sug- 
gested Madame  de  Beaiifort,  meekly. 

*  Lost  his  way,  madame  P  shouted 
little  mustard  and  pepper  :  *and  what 
right  has  he  to  stay  away  late  enough 
to  lose  his  way  ?  I  teU  you  it  is  a 
slight,  an  impertinence,  a  gross  dis- 
regard of  good  breeding,  to  dine  out 
when  staying  in  a  friend's  house 
without  any  notice.  But,'  he  added, 
witheringly,  *  I  can  fully  account  for 
it.  Did  I  not  always  teU  you  that 
Madame  de  Ronville,  with  aU  her 
quiet  manner,  was  a  most— a  most 
manoeuvringwoman  ;  and  then  Made- 
moiselle de  Konville,  how— how  inde- 
pendent !* 

*  Yes,'  growled  the  Chanomesse,  'a 
most  objectionable  young  person,  who 
openly  opposes  the  ordinances  of  the 
Church.' 

*  And  sleeps  in  a  room  away  from 
her  mother,'  added  the  little  woman. 

Monsieur  de  Beaufort  was  soothed 
by  this  abuse. 

*  Mesdames,'  he  said  mysteriously, 
*  listen  to  me.  The  affair  is  as  clear 
as  daylight.    You  saw  yesterday  this 

Sntleman,  who  calls  himself  Vicomte 
elafosse,  though  whether  he  is  so 
or  not  seems  very  doubtful.  Well,  I 
saw,  though  you  may  not  have  done 
so,  that  he  paid  great  attention  to 
Madeleine  de  Ronville,  and'  (here  he 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  and 
placed  the  tip  of  his  finger  on  the 
side  of  his  nose)  *  I  have  it  on  reliable 
authority,  mesdames,  that  he  left  the 
fete  to  call  upon  the  De  Ronvilles. 
Now  that  thejr  are  humiliated  by 
Ludowsky's  disgrace,  Madame  de 
Ronville  will  many  her  daughter  to 
the  first  eligible  comer.  Doyou  see 
now  ?  do  you  understand  ?  They  will 
encourage  this  Englishman,  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  on  the 
Vicomte.  Do  you  see?  Afesdames. 
we  have  nothing  to  fear :  nothing. 
And  the  little  fellow  drew  himself  up 
and  stnick  his  chest  n^agnificentlv. 
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And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  V 

*  Tims,  I  have  renected.  To-mor- 
row, Madame  de  fieanfort,  you  will 
take  care  that  Clothilde  has  a  sore 
throat  Do  you  understand  ?  You 
will  forbid  her  to  leave  her  room.* 

*  Mais  comment  /' 

*  Attends;  hear  me  out  My  plan 
is  magnificent  I  shall  take  care  that 
no  amusement  is  provided  for  this 
forei^er.  He  wiUennuye  himself; 
he  will  have  the  spleens ;  he  will  be 
unbearable.  Then  he  mil  feel  the 
vacmun.  He  will  discover  how 
essential  Clothilde  is  becondng  to  his 
happiness.  Li  the  evening  she  will 
come  down  for  a  few  moments.  Her 
health  will  be  interesting.  We  must 
leave  them  a  little  alone,  and  the 
rest—' 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened, 
and  the  object  of  their  solicitude 
walked  in.  The  little  man  leapt  up 
and  received  him  with  smiles  and 
grimaces. 

*  We  were  just  speaking  of  you. 
We  thought  you  were  lost,  and  were 
debating  whether  to  send  out  Simon 
to  look  for  you  in  the  woods.* 


The  little  man  slept  happily  that 
night,  lulled  by  the  pleasant  prospects 
of  the  next  campaig[n.  What  was  his 
horror,  what  the  misery  of  the  whole 
family,  when,  next  morning,  Paul  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  leaving  them 
for  a  few  days ! 

To  all  the  expostulations  of  the 
little  man.  who  could  scarcely  conceal 
his  fury,  Paul  replied  that  it  was  only 
for  a  couple  of  days,  he  would  be  sure 
to  return,  &c. ;  and  not  a  word  more 
could  they  get  from  him.  Of  course 
01othilde*s  sore  throat  was  cured  with 
miraculous  promptitude,  and  she  ap- 
peared radiant  m  a  new  dress,  to 
make  a  last  impression  on  her  faith- 
less swain.  But  all  in  vain.  De 
Beaufort  never  offered  to  drive  him 
over,  and  every  obstacle  was  put  in 
his  way  ;  but  Paul  quietly  hired  the 
innkeeper's  horse  at  Baud,  and  di- 
rected his  luggage  to  be  brought  over 
inacart 

If  Montague  had  not  been  in  love, 
he  would  have  seen  that  this  sudden 
departure  was  not  verv  courteous; 
but  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war. 

*  I  told  you  so,*  said  the  Chanoinesse. 


CHAPTBK  XXII.— THE  PKTB-DIEU. 


.  As  Paul  rode  up  to  the  ch&teau, 
with  Smug  at  his  heels,  a  strange 
sight  met  his  eyes.  The  whole  of  the 
archway  was  blocked  up  bv  a  large 
wooden  shrine,  which  would  nave  been 
splendid,  if  it  had  not  been  tawdry, 
covered  with  crimson  velvet  drapeiy, 
relieved  by  white  satin.  It  was  only 
half-finished,  and  while  Pierre,  £ti- 
enne,  and  two  or  three  maids  were 
bustling  about  it,  Madeleine  herself 
was  standing  on  a  chair  in  front  of  it 
busily  engaged  in  grouping  natural 
flowers  round  the  wooden  pillars  which 
supported  it 

As  she  heard  the  horse's  hoofs  upon 
the  gravel,  she  turned  half  round, 
and  Paul  tnought  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  more  beautiful.  She  was  in 
splendid  disorder,  like  Venus  after  a 
romp.  Her  rich  hair  had  half  fallen 
from  its  prison  knot  behind,  and  co- 
vered one  shoulder.  Stray  rose  leaves 
had  showered  from  over-blown  flowers 
upon  her  head,  in  training  them  on  the 
reposoir,  and  the  white  poUen  from 
others,  was  sprinkled  over  her  bloom- 


ing face.  She  had  tied  a  large  silk 
handkerchief  round  her  neck  in  a 
loose  knot  and  as  she  turned  to  Mon- 
tague, witn  her  lips  parted  in  a  merry 
laugh,  still  holding  the  end  of  a  fes- 
toon of  ivy  in  one  hand,  and  pushing 
back  the  skirt  of  her  muslin  dress  with 
the  other,  she  looked  the  fancy  of  some 
richly  dreaming  artist. 

She  laughed  metrily  as  she  saw  the 
Englishman.  This  laugh  had  grown 
upon  her  of  late.  Madeleine,  who 
had  always  been  a  pensive,  melan- 
choly beauty,  had  learned  tne  mirth 
of  life  since  sue  had  known  Paul  Mon- 
tague, you  will  say,  but  rather  since 
Ludowsky  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  power  of  annoying  her.  She  had 
grown  happy  in  these  latter  days,  and 
that  with  a  happiness  which  she  had 
never  known  in  childhood. 

*  You  are  come  in  time  to  be  use- 
ful, monsieur,'  she  said,  'and  you  find 
me  in  a  terrible  state  of  confusion. 
Run  and  fetch  that  red  ribbon,  and 
then  I  will  talk  to  you.' 
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ward  in  view,  but  found  her  busier 
than  ever. 

*  Now,  hold  the  end  of  this  chain  of 
ivy,  while  I  tie  it  up.  There.  How 
did  you  get  on  last  niffht  ?  Did  you 
follow  my  ii^unctionsl  No  quarrel, 
eh?' 

*  We  are  the  best  friends  in  the 
world.' 

'The  best!  That  is  saying  too 
much.  You  must  not  be  too  friendly 
with  the  Vioomte.  I  have  my  doubts 
of  him.  Now  give  me  the  scissors. 
There,  that  will  do.  Does  it  not  look 
well?  This  is  all  my  work,  with 
Pierre  and  Etienne  to  assist  me.  Is 
it  not  excellent  V 

*  And  for  what  is  it  destined  V 

*  To  receive  the  sacred  Host,'  she 
said,  gravely.  '  We  are  fortunate  in 
being  allowed  to  build  a  shrine  for  it' 

'Superstition,'  muttered  Paul,  some- 
what savagely. 

'If  you  will,'  replied  Madeleine, 
catching  his  one  word  more  quicklv 
than  he  expected.  '  But  better— al- 
low it  better  than  atheism.' 

'  Yes  ;  as  darkness  is  better  than  a 
light  which  blinds.' 

'  Give  me  that  garland,  and  a  truce 
to  your  philosophy.'  Yet  she  looked 
at  him  with  admiration.  Pftul  was 
not  given  to  (quoting,  and  the  sentence 
came  from  his  own  nead. 

An  hour  was  passed  in  finishing  the 
reposoir,  and  tnen,  while  Madeleine 
went  to  *  set  herself  to  rights,'  Paul 
strolled  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
received  the  welcome  of  the  Baron  and 
Baroness. 

At  last,  the  distant  tinkling  of  a 
little  bell  announced  the  approach  of 
the  procession.  The  whole  family, 
servants  and  all,  crowded  down  to 
the  front  of  the  reposoir,  and  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  either  side. 

fiesently,  a  deep  low  chant  came 
murmuring  up  the  avenue,  and  soon, 
in  the  distance,  were  seen  three  little 
cherubim,  in  white  surplices,  girt 
with  red  bands,  and  with  little  scarlet 
skuU-cape  on  their  heads ;  they  came, 
flinging  up  the  silver  censers  one  by 
one.  A  stout  peasant,  clothed  for  the 
occasion  in  a  magnificent  chasuble  of 
white  satin  and  gold  embroidery,  all 
rather  the  worse  for  wear,  bore  a  tall 
crucifix  next  in  the  train.  A  splendid 
canopy  followed,  carried  by  four  peas- 
ants, and  beneath  it  walked  the  ex- 


cellent cur^  in  his  finest  robes,  holding 
in  both  hands  the  shrine  which  con- 
tained the  consecrated  Host 

Six  dirty  sin^g  men,  in  doth  of 
^old,  and  a  number  of  small  choristers 
m  scarlet  and  white,  followed,  chant* 
ing  in  low  solemn  tones  a  dirge-like 
litany.  Another  cross,  and  a  series 
of  eodesiastical  banners,  on  some  of 
which  was  the  Virgin,  with  pierced 
heart  on  others,  the  lamb  and  flag, 
completed  the  procession ;  and  t& 
train  that  followed  consisted  of  every 
respectable  and  pious  individual  finom 
miles  around,  in  their  best  attire. 

It  was  solenm  to  look  upon,  solemn 
to  hear.  All  wore  the  gaih  of  hu- 
mility, all  bared  and  bowed  their 
heads,  all  walked  with  measured  tread, 
and  joined  in  low  tones  the  litany  ci 
humdiation.  Paul  had  no  wish  to 
ask  more.  He  had  no  wish  to  know 
how  many  of  the  souls  there  present 
really  lifted  up  their  thoughts  to  God, 
and  deemed  that  they  were  doing  Him 
glory.  He  niight  have  thought  that 
even  the  priest  himself,  under  the 
splendid  canopy,  thought  more  of  the 
effect  of  his  show,  than  of  the  little- 
ness of  man's  gnmdeur,  and  the  true 
majesty  of  his  Maker's.  But  he  was 
willing  to  be  deceived,  and  to  lift  up 
his  own  heart  without  cavilling,  and 
feel  that,  even  if  this  were  but  a 
show,  it  was  an  act  of  admowledg- 
ment  of  the  greatness  of  God-— an  act 
of  faith,  in  fact  So  he  bared  his 
head  in  reverence,  not  to  the  Hoet^ 
but  to  the  Being  whom  he  and  they 
now  worshipped. 

But  as  the  procession  drew  nearer, 
and  the  priest,  leaving  Uie  canopy,  ap- 
proachea  the  reposou*,  he  saw  one  by 
one  fall  upon  their  knees.  Madeline 
sank  into  an  attitude  of  deep  respect 
The  old  Baron,  with  bare  head,  with 
difficulty  brought  one  knee  to  the 
grouncL  and  still  more  awkwardly 
succeeded  in  bending  the  other.  Ser- 
vants and  aU  were  Imeeling,  and  Paul 
alone  remained  standing.  He  debated 
for  a  moment  whether  to  fall  down  or 
not  He  was  a  member  of  the  true 
church,  and  deemed  their  worahip 
extravagant  and  erroneous.  To  kned 
would  have  been  to  acknowledge  Uie 
Real  Presence  in  the  Host  To  stand, 
was  to  deny  it  But  would  his  stand- 
ing offend  them  ?  Why?  Republican 
as  he  was,  he  believed  that  evenr  man 
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has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  and 
that  the  expression  of  it  in  any  form, 
should  be  no  offence  to  others  who 
differed  from  it  So  he  remained  up- 
ri^t  amid  those  crouching  figures, 
bmdly  but  unobtrusiyely  avowing  his 
(anoed.  He  was  right,  whatever  your 
true  cosmopolite  may  say. 

A  little  dierub  tinkled  a  little  belL 
The  crouching  figures  bowed  till  thev 
kissed  the  earth,  for  the  priest  stand- 
ing  before  the  shrine,  raised  tne  pyx 
in  both  hands,  once,  twice,  thnoe, 
above  his  head.  He  darted  an  angry 
eLuice  at  Montague,  who,  though  he 
had  bared  his  head,  remained  standing. 

Again  the  little  cherub  tinkled  the 
little  bell,  and  all  rose  as  if  relieved. 
Then  the  chant  began  again  slowly, 
solemnly,  and  dirge-like;  again  the 
priest  took  his  place  beneath  the 
canopy,  and  all  moved  off  in  order  as 
they  had  coma  But  the  movement 
was  slow,  and  the  crowd  of  followers 

Eressed  forward  to  greet  and  be  greeted 
y  the  Baron.  Among  the  foremost 
came  a  white-headed  old  man,  erect 
and  firm,  and  by  his  side  a  handsome 
fellow,  in  the  rough  dress  of  a  game- 
keeper. 

Madeleine  had  oome  to  Montague's 
side. 

'  Why  did  you  not  kneel,  M.  Mon- 
tage ?  she  said  softly,  but  with  a 
sliffht  reproach. 

I  do  not  worship  the  pyx,'  he 
answered. 

'  Nor  L  But  we  all  worship  the 
one  Qod  whose  flesh  and  blood  is 
carried  therein.* 

There  was  no  time  for  a  discussion^ 
however,  for  both  by  one  accord  turned 
their  eyes  upon  the  old  man,  and  his 
son,  who  now  advanced.  Madeleine 
turned  pale  as  death.  Paul  did  not 
notice  it  He  was  riveted  by  this 
young  man's  face. 

'  How  like  ?  he  exclaimed,  '  how 
like  the  Vicomte  Delafoese,  and  still 
more  like  my  bourgeois  from  Nantes.' 

Madeleine  did  not  answer,  but  cast 
down  her  eyes  gravely,  as  the  old  man 
advanced  leading  his  son  by  the  hand 
towards  the  Baron. 

'  Well,  Legrand,'  said  the  latter 
stiffly,  looking  doubtfully  at  the  young 
man. 

*  Monsieur  le  Baron,'  began  old  Le- 
grand, *  forgive  me ;  you  know  my  son 
has  been  long  lost  to  me.  He  has  been 


a  wanderer  over  the  world,  and  late 
last  night  he  returned  footsore  and 
repentant  to  my  cottage.  I  could  not 
refuse  him  entrance.  I  bring  him  now 
to  you  a  penitent  You  have  forgiven 
him.  Monsieur  le  Baron.  Surely  you 
will  receive  him  kindly  V  And  tears 
stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  grew 
eloquent  in  his  deep  feeling. 

*  Give  me  thy  hancL  Antoine,'  said 
the  Baron  roughly.  *  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee  back.  Mend,  and  hope  thou  art 
come  with  a  humbler  heart  than  wast 
wont  to  hava' 

So  the  Baron  de  Ronville  tutoyed 
the  gamekeeper^s  son,  who  shook  the 
offered  hand;  and  no  one  saw  the 
wicked  smile  that  played  on  his  face 
as  he  bent  downwards.  The  Biuroness 
drew  her  daughter  with  her,  and  went 
to  greet  the  prodigal,  like  a  Christian, 
as  she  was. 

*  You  wiD  stay  with  us  now,  An- 
toine,' she  said  kmdly,  *  we  have  often 
stood  in  need  of  your  services.' 

'  So  we  have,'  said  the  Baron,  still 
sternly ;  '  and  we  have  not  forgotten 
that  tbou  once  saved  our  daughter's 
lifa  Give  him  your  hand,  child ;  you 
owe  him  much. 

.  Antoine  trembled  as  he  touched  the 
cold  fingers  Madeleine  offered  him,  and 
then  moved  on  after  his  father  to  join 
the  procession.  The  B&ron  looked 
annoyed  but  tried  to  shake  it  off. 

'  Ma  foi,  madame  I'  said  he,  turning 
to  his  wife,  *  don't  you  see  a  likeness 
in  that  boy  to  one  of  our  recent  ac- 
quaintance V 

'  No,  to  whom  V 

*  Why,  the  Vicomte  Delafosse,  to 
be  sure.'    Madeleine  shivered. 

*  Come,  Monsieur  Mont(^ii,'  the 
old  gentleman  continued ;  *  by  Jupiter, 
yours  is  a  good  name  in  France— one 
of  our  oldest  and  best  families— and 
in  England  too,  I  dare  say.  Come  sir, 
let  me  show  you  round  my  farm.' 

As  he  went  Paul  turned  to  look  at 
Madeleina  She  was  standing  on  the 
same  spot,  in  the  same  position,  her 
face  paler  than  ever,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  the  ground.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  was  in  her  own 
chamber  praying  fervently. 


Paul  found  a  capital  compaiuon  in 
the  Baron,  and  mudi  to  interest  him 
in  the  French  farm,  but  he  was  bng- 
ing  all  the  time  to  W  by^^M^dj^^ini^R 
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side,  and  delicately  question  her.  Much 
to  his  dii^ost,  the  ffood  old  gentleman 
kept  him  engaged  till  dinner-time. 
The  cur^  of  the  Tillage  had  been  in- 
vited, according  to  custom,  to  dine  at 
the  Baron's  table.  There  was  a  worthy 
farmer  or  two  of  the  better  sort  be- 
sides, and  80  when  Paul  found  himself 
next  to  Madeleine;  he  hoped  to  mono- 
polize her.  But  ne  found  he  had  a 
rival  in  her  own  sad  thoughts. 

The  cur^  was  not  only  an  illiterate, 
but  a  vulgar  man.  Almost  all  village 
priests  in  France  are  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  without  education,  but  not 
many  presume  upon  their  position  to 
be  obnoxious  in  socie^.  This  man, 
however,  made  up  for  his  usual  abstin- 
ence by  drinking  of  every  wine  that 
was  handed  roun(L  and  occasionally 
asked  for  more.  He  talked  loud,  laid 
down  the  law,  picked  his  teeth  with 
his  folk,  and  was  generally  disgusting. 
StilL  as  he  was  the  representative  of 
the  Church,  every  one  listened  to  him 
with  respect,  and  the  farmers,  little 
better  themselves,  as  far  as  manners 
went,  but  good  hearty  Bretons  within, 
stood  almost  in  awe  of  him.  Even 
the  Baron  himself,  who  could  not  bear 
this  man,  felt  it  due  to  the  Church  to 
be  extremely  deferential  towards  him. 
At  last  the  wine  mounted  to  his  head, 
and  he  began  to  talk  without  re- 
straint 

*  Don't  you  think  our  procession 
went  off  very  well.  Monsieur  le  Baron  V 
he  asked,  as  if  it  nad  been  a  theatrical 
representation  ;  but  as  I  have  often 
heard  English  clergymen  talk  in  the 
same  tone  of  their  church-services,  I 
suppose  I  have  no  right  to  be  shocked 
at  ttus. 

The  Baron  assented 

'  Those  men  sing  better  than  they 
used  to  do,'  continued  the  red-nosed 
ecclesiastia  '  Tve  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  them,  particularly  about 
the  Latin,  which,  though  Fm  not 
much  of  a  scholar,  I  can  hear  them 
mangling  frightfully.* 

*  It's  a  pity,'  suggested  Paul,  '  that 
they  could  not  sing  the  services  in 
French  instead.' 

The  cur^  met  this  speech  with  an 
impertinent  stare. 

No,  sir,'  he  replied  '  Latin  has 
always  Deen  the  language  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  only  heretics  who  have  dis- 
carded it' 


Paul  was  in  no  humour  for  a  discus- 
sion, and  he  saw  that  the  alignments 
he  could  bring  forward,  strong  as  they 
might  be  to  a  large  mind,  could  have 
no  weight  with  the  narrow  brows  that 
knew  no  authority  but  the  tradition 
of  the  Church,  and  he  therefore  only 
bowed. 

The  cur^  thought  he  had  silenced 
if  not  convinced  an  adversary,  ana 
besan  again  more  elated  than  ever. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  ihe  re- 
verence of  the  parish  has  not  decreased 
— ^the  procession  was  well  attended* 

The  farmers  diomsed  an  assent 

'  I  only  saw  one  instance  of  irrever- 
ence, and  that  I  must  say  was  a  gross 
one,'  looking  impertinently  at  Paul  all 
the  time.  There  was  an  individual 
present  who  did  not  kneel  even  whoi 
the  Holy  Body  of  Christ  was  raised 
before  the  people.' 

*  Shocking,  shocking,'  said  the  £Eur- 
mers. 

Paul  was  inclined  to  reply,  for  these 
remarks  were  unmistakably  hurled  at 
him,  and  he  felt  that  he  might  lose  in 
the  sight  of  the  Baron  and  Barcmesa^ 
if  he  allowed  them  to  remain  un- 

'  I  think,'  he  b^;an,  but  at  that 
moment  a  hand  pressed  his  under  the 
table,  and  Madeleine  whispered  in 
English,  *  Do  not  answer.' 

*  That  individual  must  have  been 
either  an  infidel  or  a  heretic,'  continued 
the  priest,  growing  more  and  more 
excited  with  wine  and  fanaticism. 
*  K  he  was  an  infidel^  he  should  be 
ashamed  to  own  it  m  a  Catholic 
country  in  so  gross  a  manner.  If  a 
heretic,  why  does  he  pollute  with  his 
presence  so  sacred  a  festival  f 

Paul  looked  up  to  find  four  indig- 
nant pairs  of  eyes  turned  upon  him. 
Only  the  Baron  and  his  wife  looked 
down  and  did  not  conceal  their  annoy- 
anca  The  Englishman  felt  as  if  he 
must  reply,  and  began,  *  Monsieur 
le  Cur^ ;'  out  again  the  little  hand 
pinched  his  more  anxiously  still,  and 
Madeleine  hissed  into  his  ear,  'For  my 
sake  do  not  answer.'  She  had  learned 
the  magic  of  those  words  *  for  my  sake' 
already,  and  practised  them  in  Eng- 
Ush  against  all  emergendea 

The  vulgar  curd  thought  that  the 
Englishman  could  find  no  words  to 
defend  himself  with,  and  impertinently 
encouraged  him.  ,  .  , 
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'  You  were  about  to  address  me,  sir ; 
pray,  go  on  ;  we  are  waiting  to  enjoy 
your  eloquence.' 

Paul  grew  red  with  rage,  and  Made- 
leine in  terror  said  aloud  to  him  in 
En|;lish,  *  Do  not  hearken  unto  him ; 
he  IS  very  bad  wickt  man.' 

The  sentence  tickled  Paul,  and  he 
turned  to  her  with  a  laugh  and  loving 
look,  for  he  began  to  rejoice  in  her  now 
morethanhecouldconceaL  Sheretum- 
ed  lus  look  with  beaming  eyes,  and  con- 
tinued in  English, '  Thank  you !  you  are 
venr  good  boy  ;  thank  you,  my  dear !' 

Little  did  poor  Madeleine  Imow  the 
force  of  the  last  two  words  in  Endish, 
and  Paul  was  honourable  enough  to 
believe  in  her  ignorance  of  his  native 
idiom.  But  the  words  dwelt  in  him 
long  after  till  he  grew  confident  that 
his  love  was  returned.    We  shall  see. 

Meanwhile  the  cur^  continued  in 
much  the  same  strain,  until  tongue- 
tied  Paul  tucned  upon  him  one  of 
those  haughty  looks  which  none  but 
an  Englishman  can  giva  This  and  his 
ominous  silence  frightened  the  cur^ 
who  had  some  crude  idea  that  Eng- 
lishmen were  cannibals,  and  so  he 
collapsed.  Whereupon  Madame  de 
Ronville,  in  her  hurry  to  change  the 
odious  topic,  lighted  on  yet  more  dan- 
gerous ground. 

*  So  you  have  found  one  of  your  lost 
sheep^  monsieur?' 

*  Yon  speak  of  Antoine  Legrand, 
Madame  la  Baronne  V 

Madeleine  turned  slightly  pale.  Paul 
was  watching  her. 

*Ah!'  continued  the  cur^  now  in 
that  happy  state  when  no  man  has  a 
secret  from  his  neighbour,  but  is 
ready  *  variis  obeita  frondibus  sub 
divum  rapere.'  *  You  have  heard  his 
history.    It  is  strange.' 

*  No,  where  has  he  been  to  V 

'  To  Paris,  madame.  Imagine  that 
after  wandering  about  in  that  great 
prototype  of  heU,  for  nights  and  days 
without  finding  any  work  to  which  he 
could  turn  his  band,  he  was  addressed 
in  the  skeet  one  day  by  a  Breton,  who 
took  him  to  a  cafd  somewhere  near 
the  Louvre,  and  gave  him  a  dinner,  as 
he  said,  because  he  was  from  the  same 
country.  Well,  madame,  this  pre- 
tended Breton,  who  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  but  a  clever  Parisian  police 
spy.  who  had  assumed  the  garo  and 
dialect  of  our  province— this  lying 


Breton,  Madame  la  Baronne,  and  God's 
vengeance  on  all  liars,  Madame  la 
Baronne — this  Breton,  I  was  saying.' 

*  Well,  what  the  deuce  did  he  do  f 
asked  the  Baron  irritably. 

*  Monsieur  le  Baron,  this  lying  Bre- 
ton induced  this  poor  prodigal  to  tell 
him  his  history  and  promis^him  em- 
ployment' 

'  Is  that  all  V  growled  the  Baron. 

'Patience,  mon  cher  Monsieur  le 
Baron  ;  patience.  This  wicked,  lying, 
God-forsaken  Breton — I  mean  Parisian 
personating  a  Breton ;  God  punish  all 
Parisians  who  personate  our  noble  fel- 
low-countrymen—  he,  messieurs  and 
mesdames,  found  out  that  Antoine  Le- 
grand was  in  want  of  supper^  bed,  and 
all  that  appertains  to  the  mamtenance 
oflife,  which  God— ' 

'Well,  go  on,'  the  Baron  put  in 
testilv. 

'Which  le  ban  Dieu  has  given  to 
men  to  maintain,  and  not  to  throw 
away,  unless  a  man  be  an  infidel  or  a 
heretic'  (this  glaring  fiercelv  at  Mon- 
tague, and  bringing  his  fist  sharp  down 
upon  the  table,  to  all  of  which  Paul 
paid  not  the  slightest  attention,  but 
took  the  opportunity  of  smiling  at 
Madeleine),  but  if  he  be  one  or  the 
other,  as  was  said  by  the  blessed  St 
Eustathius  ;  it  were  well  for  him  if  a 
stone  were  appended  to  his  neck,  and 
he  were  cast  —a  violent  hiccup  con- 
cluded the  quotation.  '  Well,  sur,  this 
lying  Parisian  Breton  found  this  out, 
and  offered  to  give  him  a  job ;  a  job, 
monsieur,  a  job— for  five  francs,  mon- 
sieur et  madame,  for  five  fraocs.  Now, 
messieurs  et  mesdames,  this  job  was 
to  watch  a  certain  house,  to  watch  a 
house,'  and  at  each  repetition  the  ex- 
cited curd  gesticulatea  furiously  with 
his  finger^  turned  round  to  each  side 
of  the  table,  as  parsons  do  in  the  pul- 
pit to  each  part  of  their  congregation. 

*  From  that  moment,'  he  continued, 
*  Antoine  Legrand  became  a  spy ;  a 
spy,  messieurs  et  mesdames—a  spy — ' 

A  police-spy  f  interrupted  Paul 
eagerly. 

The  curd  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment, and  muttering  low  to  his  neigh- 
bour, but  loud  enough  for  Paul  to 
hear,  Je  ne  parle  iamais  aux  here- 
tiqueSj  he  continued  his  story  without 
answering. 

*  He  bw»me  an  agent  of  the  police 
oftheEmperor,^whoE^^O^[g 
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*  Frenez  garde  P  said  the  Baron  in 
alarm. 

*  Well,  nHmporte,  He  dianged  his 
name  and—' 

*  Mademoiselle/  whispered  Paul 
eagerly  to  his  neighbour,  ask  him  to 
what  ne  changed  his  name ;  he  will 
not  answer,  me.' 

He  looked  at  her  as  he  spoke,  and 
saw  that  she  was  ghastlv  pale. 
*Icannot,'  sheanswered ;  I  must  not' 

*  Cannot  I  must  not !    How  so  V 

*  Do  you  particularly  wish  it  V 

*  Yes,  most  particularly.' 
'Then  I  will  ask  it* 

It  was  indeed  an  effort  for  Made- 
leine. It  was  bad  enough  to  have  the 
history  of  this  man  told  before  her, 
in  so  coarse  a  manner,  when  everyone 
present  knew  in  what  way  Antoine 
had  once  treated  her. 

'Mademoiselle,'  replied  the  cur^  to 
her  question,  *  I  will  do  my  best  It 
was,  I  know,  something  like  Legrand, 
but  not  the  same.' 

'  Ah !  ah ! '  exclaimed  Paul  involun- 
tarily; 'Lef^bvre.' 

The  cur^  stared  in  amazement 

*  It  is  right,'  he  said.  '  But  the  devil 
is  in  this  !  No  one  has  heard  this  story 
but  myself.  No  one  could  know.* 
And  he  looked  round  in  surprise. 

'  And  how  do  you  come  to  know  it  T 
asked  the  Baron. 

The  curd  put  on  a  knowing  look :  he 
was  growing  reckless ;  the  wine  nad 
told  considerably. 

'A  secret ;  you  will  all  keep  it,  wiU 
you  not— all— all  ?'  Paul  alone  was 
silent 

*  Well,  then,  c^elait  une  affaire  de 
co^fesse^'  and  he  looked  round  as  if  he 
had  said  something  clever. 

Disgust  was  depicted  on  everv  face. 
This  tune  the  priest  had  ruined  him- 
self. The  ladies  rose  from  their  seats, 
followed  by  Montagua  The  Baron 
turned  away  from  the  offender,  and 
the  farmers  looked  glum.  The  curd 
saw  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  laughed, 
*  He,  he,  he !  No,  no.  I  was  only 
joking  ;  ni  teU  vou  how  I  heard  it* 

But  Paul  would  not  stay  to  hear  his 
lies.  He  had  heard  enou^  and  the 
eamekeeper  who  had  been  m  love  with 
Madeleine,  the  man  with  whom  she 
had  shaken  hands  that  very  morning, 
for  whom  he  could  not  but  suspect  she 
felt  something  more  than  indifference, 
was  the  vile  traitor  who  had  mined  De 


Coucy— the  dear,  kind,  tender  De 
Coucy. 

It  IS  only  in  such  out-of-the-way  cor- 
ners as  Bnttany  that  Frenchmen  still 
sit  over  their  wme.  This  English  cus- 
tom strangely  enough  went  out  when 
the  English  occupied  Paris.  Paul 
blessed  it  on  this  occasion.  He  reeled 
rather  than  walked  into  the  drawin|y[- 
room,  so  much  was  he  shocked  by  this 
discovery.  The  man  he  had  sworn  to 
kill^  if  he  came  across  him,  was  the  very 
man  for  whom,  he  feared,  Madeleine 
had  some  deep  mysterious  feeling. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  this. 
Madeleine  had  seen  the  likeness  be- 
tween Antoine  L^prand  and  the 
Vicomte ;  Paul  had  discovered  it 
between  the  Vicomte  and  Antoine 
Lef^bvre.  The  two  Antoines  were 
therefore  one  and  the  same  man,  as 
the  curd  had  given  out  But  it  never 
occurred  to  Paul,  that  the  Vicomte  De- 
lafosse  was  another  disguise  of  the 
same  individual 

He  longed  now  to  disclose  all  his 
perplexity  to  Madeleine,  and  ask  her 
openly  about  it  He  lonced  for  some 
sympathy,  but  he  dreaded  to  learn  the 
worst  He  had  had  evidence  enou^ 
of  the  strance  independence  of  this 
girl  He  had  been  told  by  Clothilde. 
that  artful  little  minx,  that  she  haa 
been  attached  for  some  years  to  her 
father's  gamekeeper ;  he  would  fain 
have  believed  it  impossible,  but  repub- 
lican as  he  was  he  could  not  call  it 
unnatural  Her  manner  at  the  repo- 
soir  in  the  morning,  her  pallor  at 
dinner,  all  tended  to  add  probability 
to  the  story  :  and  he  feared  to  learn 
its  truth,  perhaps  from  her  own  lips 
too. 

He  found  the  mother  and  dau^ter 
at  the  work-tabla 

'  Oh  !  Monsieur  Montague,'  said  the 
good  Baroness,  risii^  and  loading  him 
to  a  place  by  her  sicfe ;  *  what  apology 
can  1  offer  you  for  the  shameful  treat- 
ment you  have  suffered  to-night  f 
that  man  is  detestable ;  but  I  am  sore 
you  will  understand  that  had  any  one 
else  than  a  priest  dared  to  talk  in  this 
way,  the  Baron  would  have  silenced 
him  at  once. 

'Madame,'  replied  Paul  with  some 
hauteur,  *you  have  noapolosy to  mabo. 
It  was  my  own  fault  Haa  I  known 
that  the  curd  was  likelv  to  be  one  of 
your  dinner-party,  I  ^ould,  for  the 
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sake  of  peace  and  good-will,  have 
waived  my  prejudices  and  knelt  down 
this  morning.  It  could  have  done  me 
no  harm.  I  should  have  knelt  to  GJod, 
not  to  the  Host,  and  I  might  have 
prayed  there  as  well  as  anywhere 
else.' 

'  How  ^ood  he  is,*  said  Madeleine 
enthusiasticallv ;  *and  do  you  know, 
dear  mother,  that  his  silence  at  dinner 
was  not  from  any  fear  of  being  defeated 
in  argument,  but  only  because  I  told — 
I  mean  I  begged  him  to  be  silent 

*  Oh !  I  am  sure  monsieur  would 
always  take  the  right  course.  I  was 
charmed  by  his  not  replying.  It 
could  only  nave  led  to  most  disagree- 
able results  :  for  you  see,  my  dear  sir, 
that  our  cure,  though  an  excellent  man, 
is  so  devoted  to  the  Church  that  he 
cannot  brook  even  to  sit  at  table  with 
one  who  does  not  belong  to  it.' 

Madeleine  looked  gratefully,  almost 
tenderly  at  Paul,  as  she  said—'  I  am 
so  sorry  for  it  all;  but  most  of  all  that 
you  should  see  so  bad  a  specimen  of 
our  priesthood.' 

'Believe  me,  mademoiselle,'  replied 
Paul  rather  stiffly,  '  the  whole  affair 
has  already  passed  from  my  mind, 
which  happens  to  be  pre-occupied  with 
far  more  important  tnoughts.' 

*I  know,  I  know,'  she  answered, 
blushing  deeply. 

Madame  ae  Ronville  changed  the 
conversation,  and  Paul  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  to  Madeleine,  be- 
fore the  gentlemen  came  rather  jovial 
from  the  wine  to  their  coffee. 

They  had  scarcely  been  in  the  room 
five  minutes,  and  were  circling  round 
the  table,  when  Pierre  came  in  and 
put  a  letter  into  the  Baroness'  hand. 

*  The  only  letter  by  the  post  to-night, 
madame.' 

She  looked  at  the  address  through 
her  classes,  and  reading  out  the  post- 
mark 'Rennes,'  threw  it  across  to 
Madeleine. 

'Aha!  ma  miss,'  said  the  Baron, 
'what  correspondent  have  you  at 
Rennes  f 

'None,  father.' 

'I  suspect  the  Vicomte  has  been 
writing  to  you.  He  is  the  only  person 
who  could  do  so  from  Rennes.' 

Madeleine  opened  the  note  with  a 
trembling  hand,  and  drew  out  the  en- 
closure, which  she  opened  and  turned 
over  and  over. 


'Whatr  exclaimed  all  the  party, 
*  a  blank  sheet !  what  can  it  mean  f 

Thepoorgirl's  face  was  scarlet  She 
knew  no  better  than  they  did  what  it 
meant,  but  she  had  a  suspicion. 

'  It  must  be  some  trick,'  she  said 
tremulously. 

The  blank  sheet  was  passed  round 
and  examined,  and  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  siumise  and  talk,  in  the  midst 
of  which  it  was  thrown  down  on  the 
table,  and  Madeleine  picked  it  up  and 
put  it  in  her  pocket 

'  Will  you  sing  the  ballad  you  sang 
last  night  ?  asked  Paul 

'  I  would  do  anything  to  oblige  you,' 
she  replied  in  a  low  tone, '  but  this  is 
impossible.  The  cur^  objects  to  any 
music  except  that  of  the  Church.' 

Paul  cursed  the  curd  inwardly,  but 
could  not  succeed  in  drawing  Made- 
leine away  from  the  family  party, 
until  all  were  gone,  and  the  candles 
were  brought  in  for  bed.  Then  Ma- 
deleine took  him  apart 

'  You  know,'  she  said,  '  that  I  am 
thought  very  independent,  and  you 
know  the  construction  that  is  put  on 
that  word  here.  Now  you  must  not 
think  ill  of  me  for  keeping  so  closely 
to  my  character,  as  to  propose  a  thing 
which  I  would  not  propose  to  any  but 
an  Englishman.' 

She  paused,  and  looked  searchingly 
at  Paul 

'  I  believe  you  almost  perfect,'  he 
said  warmly,  'and  nothing  that  you 
do  will  alter  that  opinion.'  How  little 
he  knew  what  he  was  promising  I 

The  tears  came  into  the  poor  girl's 
eyes. 

'  Alas !'  she  said,  'you  are  perhaps 
the  only  person,  except  my  father,  who 
thinks  so,  and  I  am  now  forced  to  do 
what  I  raiow  must  shake  your  kind 
feeling  for  me,  monsieur—' 

'  Paul,'  he  suggested  timidly. 

'  YeSj  I  will  oall  you  Monsieur  Plaul, 
for  I  wish  yon  to  be  a  brother  to  me, 
to  be  very  kind  to  me,  to  assist  me.' 

'  Yes.  yes,  I  will,  at  the  risk  of  my 
life.'  she  silently  gave  him  her  hand. 

'  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you.  To- 
morrow morning  before  breakfast,  I 
shall  walk  in  that  aU^  verte,  where— 
where  we  rode  the  other  day.  You 
must  meet  me  there.    Will  you  V 

Paul  was  stag^red.  Tfm  proposal 
from  a  French  girl  was  terrible.  He 
falter«dont,Mwill.;(^QQg(g 
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'  Thank  you  !  Good-night !  Sleep 
well' 

This  last  wish  was  simple  mockery. 
Paul  went  to  his  room  through  long 
corridors  and  winding  staircases,  con- 
ducted thither  by  old  Pierre,  but  he 
did  not  dream  for  hours  of  going  to 
bed. 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  fever  of  excitement,  in  a  whirl- 
pool of  doubt.  When  at  last  he  col- 
lected his  thoughts,  he  came  to  the 
following  conclusions. 

*  These  pressures  of  the  hand,  these 
unmistakable  glances,  and  finally  this 
strange  appointment,  are  not  the  or- 
dinary behaviour  of  ordinary  French 
girls,  that  I  know.  Now,  either  they 
mean  something  or  they  mean  nothin|^. 
If  they  mean  nothing,  Madeleine  is 
not  what  I  took  her  to  be.  She  must 
be  a  flirt,  and  that  to  me  is  hateful, 
simply  hateful.  If  they  mean  some- 
thing, they  must  either  mean  that 
she  loves  me,  or  they  must  mean— 
and  there's  the  horror— that  she 
wants  to  make  a  tool  of  me.  If  she 
loves  me,  good  heaven,  if  it  were  so  ! 
how  can  you  account  for  her  conduct 
with  regard  to  this  Antoine  Legrand, 
which  conduct  has,  I  say,  been  unmis- 
takable. If  she  merely  makes  use  of 
me,  to  what  end  can  it  be  I  why  draw 
me  into  the  belief  that  she  cares 
for  me?  that  is  heartless.  So  that 
unless  she  loves  me,  I  have  every 
reason  to  hate  her.  There  now,  I  am 
cooler.' 

But  he  deceived  himself  grossly. 
He  was  in  a  fever,  and  the  proof  of 
it  was,  that  he  went  to  the  window 
and  threw  it  open.  The  air  that  rushed 
in  blew  the  candle  out. 

'  No  matter/  thought  he,  *  if  there 
are  no  lucifers  I  can  go  to  bed  by  moon- 
light, and  though  it  is  a  strange  old 
house,  I  am  not  afraid  of  ghosts? 

The  moon  had  risen  about  an  hour ; 
the  air  was  soft  and  warm  and  fra- 
grant, and  beneath  him  lay  the  plea- 
saunce  bounded  on  each  side  by  thick 
shrubs.  Beyond  was  a  glorious  coun- 
try covered  with  wood,  and  all  this  lay 
Bleeping  calmly  in  the  silver  light  He 
looked  round,  and  on  his  left  hand  saw 
the  large  round  tower  standing  out, 
which  he  had  seen  as  he  rode  up  to 
the  clMe&VL  About  the  same  height 
in  the  tower  as  his  own  room  was  a 
very  small  window,  originidly,  per- 


haps, a  loop-hole  for  shafts.  The  room 
which  this  window  helped  to  light  by 
day  was  now  lit  by  a  candle  withm,  and 
it  so  happened  tnat  he  could  just  see 
the  candle  itself  standing  on  a  smadl 
table  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
room.  The  window  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  his  seeing  more  than  this. 

*  Ah !'  thought  he,  *  that  must  be 
one  of  the  servant's  rooms.  It  is  too 
much  out  of  the  way  to  be  any  one 
else's.* 

But  having  no  other  object  of  in- 
terest to  gaze  at,  he  looked  with  some 
curiosity  at  this  loop-hole.  He  had 
not  been  looking  long  when  he  heard 
a  rustling  in  the  shrubs  beneath  the 
tower.  He  tried  in  vain  to  see  what 
caused  it ;  the  shadow  of  the  castle  hid 
these  shrubs  in  a  deep  gloom. 

All  was  still  again,  when  he  sud- 
denly saw  a  female  figure  glide  between 
the  candle  and  the  window.  Its  pas- 
sage was  too  rapid  for  him  to  judge  of 
it,  and  he  thought  to  himself  very 
wisely,  *  This  is  some  servant-girl  of 
the  castle,  whose  lover  is  beneath 
waiting  for  a  note  from  her  which  she 
will  drop  among  the  shrubs.' 

How  sagacious  some  men  are !  How- 
ever, this  little  episode  took  him  for  a 
time  from  his  own  thoughts,  and  he 
laughed  as  he  compared  his  own  love 
with  that  of  the  servant-girl's. 

'  And  why,'  thought  he,  '  should 
mine  be  more  romantic,  or  noble^  or 

Eurer,  or  even  more  Interesting  than 
ers)  We  are  all  €k)d'8  creatures  and 
children ;  all  fools  together.' 

However  this  might  be,  he  became 
interested  in  the  loves  of  the  servant- 
girl  and  her  swain,  and  watdied  for 
ner  to  throw  out  a  note. 

Presently,  as  he  lool^  he  saw  just 
a  hand  pass  between  the  window  and 
the  candle. 

*  A  very  white  hand  for  a  serving- 
maid,'  thought  he.  Now  this  hand 
held  a  letter  close  to  the  candle,  so 
close,  indeed,  that  it  must  have 
scorcned  it  Paul  looked  with  both 
eyes,  and  then  with  one,  and  he  could 
swear  that  the  letter  was  a  blank 
sheet.  He  could  swear  it  for  one 
minute,  perhaps,  but  the  more  he 
looked,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
that  there  was  some  faint  writing  on 
it,  and  the  more  he  gazed  the  dairker 
this  writing  seemed  to  become,  until 
it  was  quite  black. 
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'Ah/  thought  he,  *  blank  sheets 
were  nmning  in  my  head.  This  is 
only  an  ordinary  letter,  but  my  eyes 
were  not  accustomed  to  the  light  at 
first,  and  so  the  writing  on  it  was  in- 
visible, until  they  became  accustomed. 
Still,  it  is  strange  this  hand  should 
hold  it  so  close  to  the  light  But  then 
it  is  some  servant  who  can't  read 
writing  easily.' 

The  nand  was  now  withdrawn,  and 
for  about  ten  minutes  nothing  took 
place,  except  that  he  Uiought,  but  only 
thotight,  that  he  heard  a  sob  and  a 
faint  cry  from  the  room  where  the 
candle  was  burning,  and  he  was  certain 
that  he  heard  some  one  moving  in  the 
shrubs. 

Suddenly  a  figure  came  close  to  the 
window,  a  hand  was  put  out,  and  a 
little  white  parcel  dropped  into  the 
shrubs. 

Paul  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
That  figure  and  that  hand  were  the 
image  of  Madeleine's.  It  is  true  he 
could  not  see  much  of  it,  because  it 
came  between  the  candle  and  the  win- 
dow, and  the  moon  did  not  reach  it, 
but  still  the  outline,  and  the  delicate 
hand,  could  only  be  hers. 

He  struck  his  forehead  sharply. 
*  0  doubt !  0  doubt  I'  he  cried;  *if  it 
is  her,  I  am  undone !' 

But  he  had  not  a  moment  to  lament 
in,  for  the  minute  after  the  note  was 
dropped,  there  was  a  great  rustling  in 
the  snrubs  beneath,  and  the  figure  of 
a  man  ran  down  the  pleasaunce,  keep- 
ing close  under  the  snrubs,  and  bend- 


ing so  low,  as  he  ran,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  who  it  waa 

For  two  or  three  minutes  he  saw 
and  heard  nothing  more,  but  presently 
he  perceived  a  man  standing  m  a  clear 
space  on  the  other  side  of  the  moat. 
Paul  turned  sick  at  the  sight  He 
could  not  be  mistaken.  This  man  was 
the  gamekeeper's  son  that  he  had  seen 
that  very  morning.  He  saw  him  tear 
open  a  note  and  hold  it  out  in  the 
moonlight  He  saw  him  draw  it  close 
to  his  eyes.  He  saw  him  quiver, 
tremble,  and  fall  flat  upon  his  face. 

What  could  all  this  mean  ? 

Two  hours  later,  when  Paul  was  still 
walking  to  and  fro  in  agony  in  his 
room,  he  went  again  to  the  window. 
The  ught  in  the  tower  was  out  He 
looked  down  on  the  pleasaunce,  and 
saw  that  aU  was  still  and  clear  in  the 
moonlight  He  heard  nothing,  but  a 
bat  which  flitted  close  to  his  window. 
Then  he  looked  out  farther  and  found 
the  spot  where  the  man  had  fallen  on 
his  face  two  hours  before.  Yes,  this 
man,  this  Antoine  Legrand,  was  still 
there  lying  on  his  face.  Another  hour 
passed  in  agony,  and  Antoine  is  still  on 
thedampgrass,  and  Paul  has  not  moved. 

*  Let  nun  lie,'  he  crowls  savagely  to 
himself.  *  If  he  is  dying,  let  him  die. 
If  he  is  suffering,  let  him  suffer.  He 
cannot  suffer  more  than  I.' 

So  these  two  men  each  passed  his 
night  in  agony,  because  of  a  woman  : 
fools !  one  lying  on  the  damp  grass  on 
his  face ;  one  lying  rolling  wretched  on 
his  bed. 


CHAPTER  XXni.— AGONY. 


The  dawn  broke  at  last 

The  chill  air  roused  Paul  from  his 
lethargy.  He  rose  and  looked  out 
upon  the  coming  day.  The  light 
streaks  in  the  eastern  slqr  grew  broader 
and  broader.  The  moon  had  long  set, 
and  the  whole  earth  beneath  was  dark. 
The  fresh  air  soothed  him,  and  he 
leaned  there  tiU  the  sun  rose  and 
j^ded  the  weathercock  on  the  high 
roof  of  the  round  tower.  Then  he 
could  see  that  the  little  window  was 
closed,  and  a  blind  drawn  down  be- 
hind it 

How  strange  it  is  that  to  those  who 
pass  a  sleepless  night,  day  often  brings 
the  soothing  slumber—  day  that  they 


have  longed  to  look  upon.  Paul 
closed  the  window,  lay  down,  and 
slept  for  a  few  hours.  When  he  awoke 
he  could  take  a  calm  view  of  all  that 
had  passed,  but  that  view  was  stamped 
with  the  imprint  of  his  night's  agony. 
He  had  come  to  the  definite  conclusion 
that  Madeleine  loved  Antoine  Legrand. 
He  did  not  blame  her  for  this  love. 
'  Had  he  been  merely  the  peasant's 
son,'  he  thought  *I  shoiQd  have 
thought  her  a  noble  fi;irl  for  this  love. 
But  the  spy—and  she  knows  it  now 
— the  police-spy,  who  has  ruined  De 
Coucy,  her  fhend  as  well  as  mine ; 
nay,  if  he  were  only  a  spy,  it  were 
enough.    I  do  not  blame,  but  I  despise 
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her.  She  has  asked  an  interview  of 
me.  It  is  to  implore  forgiveness  for 
him,  to  plead  his  cause  I  am  certain, 
and  I  will  despise  her.* 

If  love  ennooles,  how  does  hate  de- 
grade! Paul,  who  had  only  lately 
learned  to  hate,  now  learnt  to  re- 
venga  He  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  Antoine,  this  man  who  had  not  only 
betrayed  nis  best  Mends,  but  had 
robbed  him  of  his  lova 

*  But  he  shall  pay  the  penalty,  and 
I  will  repulse  her  prayers  with  scorn. 
She  shall  know  what  men  think  of  a 
woman  who  can  stoop  to  love  a  low 
spy,  who  is  not  true  even  to  his  own 
vile  cause.  She  is  not  to  suppose, 
that  because  she  is  beautiful  she  is  to 
be  forriven  everything.' 

He  looked  out  upon  the  land.  The 
day  was  bright  and  happy—  a  glorious 
summer  morning.  The  birds  mocked 
him  with  their  noisy  mirth.  He  drew 
his  hands  across  his  eyes. 

'  I  wish  I  could  wake  from  this  hor- 
rid dream  ;  I  wish  I  could  throw  it  off 
and  foi^et  it* 

He  (uessed  and  went  down,  calm 
but  resolved.  This  meeting,  to  which 
.the  night  before  he  had  looked  for- 
ward with  joy  and  pride,  was  now 
hateful  to  him. 

'  But  it  must  be  got  over.  The 
worst  will  then  be  done ;  and  I  will 
go— go  to  other  lands,  away  from  this 
hateful  France.* 

He  scarcely  could  bear  to  look  at 
the  cUlee  verte.  It  was  there  they 
had  first  ridden  together.  It  seemed 
now  as  if  he  imderstood  all  she  had 
there  said  to  him. 

*  Her  cold  and  firm  refusals  at  first 
were  not,  as  I  thoucht,  the  result  of 
modesty  and  maidenly  propriety.  No ; 
my  society  was  a  bore  to  her.  Per- 
haps even  then  she  was  waiting— as  I 
saw  her  leanini^  on  her  horBe*s  neck- 
waiting  for  this  beloved  traitor,  this 
romantic  spy.    Ahl* 

And  the  thought  maddened  him. 

He  turned  and  saw  Madeleine  com- 
ing down  the  greensward.  She  walked 
slowbr,  with  Tier  eyes  on  the  ground. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her  cheeks 
rutted  with  the  winter-streams  of  tears. 
Poor  girl !  she,  too,  had  passed  a  night 
of  agony  such  as  Paul  dreamed  not— 
a  night  not  d*  selfish  wailing,  such  as 
he  had,  and  the  man  on  the  damp 
grass  upon  his  face,  but  of  prayer  for 


guidance,  for  aid,  for  she— she,  this 
one  girl— stood  now  between  two 
lives. 

It  is  not  right,  because  the  prayers 
of  the  good  are  not  always  granted — 
even  their  prayers  of  acony— to  sup- 
pose they  are  unheeded,  or  that  the 
Divine  promise  is  a  He.  God  forbid ! 
How  often  the  thing  we  dread  most, 
as  most  wicked  and  most  terrible, 
turns  out  to  be  the  highest  wisdom  of 
the  highest  wise  One !  How  often  the 
worst  crimes  bring  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  mankind !  yet  we  are  right  to 
pray  against  them — to  do  our  utmost 
to  prevent  them. 

iShe  came  and  looked  at  Paul  with 
sad,  kind  eyes ;  she  expected  him  to 
welcome  her  tenderly.  He  only  bowed 
stiffly.  She  thought,  '  He  is  afraid ; 
I,  the  woman,  must  make  the  ad- 
vances.* She  timidly  jmt  out  her  hand. 
He  seemed  not  to  notice  it.  She  was 
pained,  poor  thing,  but  she  had  come 
to  make  a  sacrifice,  to  struggle,  and 
this  was  but  the  beginning. 

*  I  will  not  excuse  myseS*  this  morn- 
ing,* she  said  timidly.  '  I  know  that 
you  are  shocked  at  my  requesting  this 
interview,  and  I  like  you  for  it ;  but 
when  you  know  the  object  that  has 
brought  me,  you  wHl  think  better  of 
me.* 

Paul  bowed  and  said  nothing. 

*  And  yet,*  she  continued,  looking 
down,  *  I  have  heard  that  your  coun- 
try-women are  not  so  strict  as  we  are  : 
tlutt  they  often  do  what  I  have  done. 

Paul  laughed  bitterly. 
'  Some,  perhaps  ;  not  those  whom  I 
respect* 

*  Is  it  so  very  badj  then  1  Well,  then, 
I  must  make  the  mterview  as  short 
as  possible,  since  the  evil  is  already 
done.* 

Paul  bowed  again.  He  thought, 
*  The  shorter  the  better  for  yourself 
and  me  ;*  but  he  did  not  say  so. 

She  went  on. 

*  Last  ni^ht  we  both  made  a  disco- 
very. Monsieur  Montague— one  which 
could  not  have  been  more  painfW  to 
you  than  it  was  to  me.  You  have 
spoken  to  me  more  than  once  of  a 
certain  Antoine  Lef^bvre,  and  spoken 
of  him  with  a  hate  which  I  think 
almost  natural.  We  now  find  that 
this  man  is  no  other  than  an  old  re- 
tainer of  my  father's.* 

*  How  respectfully  she  waks  of 
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him,'   tiiought  PauL     *  An  old  re- 
tainer!* 

*The  other  day,  as  we  rode  here 
together  in  this  very  o/^^,  you  told 
me  that  you  would  take  his  life.  I 
laughed,  and  thought  you  did  not 
mean  it;  but  you  were  serious.  I 
reasoned  against  it  as  a  crime.  Tell 
me,  were  you  serious  V 

*  Perhaps  my  resolve  was  not  wholly 
made  up. 

*Ah!  that  is  good.  I  knew  you 
would  think  better  of  it  I  knew  you 
were  incapable  of  a  crime.  Tell  me 
now  that  you  have  forgiyen  this  man  ? ' 

*  If  my  resolve  was  wavering  then, 
mademoiselle,  it  is  not  so  now.  I  hate 
the  man.  I  have  a  just  caiise  to  hate 
him  doubly — doubly ;  and  I  only  wait 
to  make  my  vengeance  complete  be- 
fore I  carry  it  out  to  the  full 

Madeleine  shuddered,  and  started 
back  in  horror. 

*  Oh  !  this  is  terrible.  Can  I  stand 
here  and  Usten  while  you  swear  to 
commit  murder  ?  Can  I  idlow  a  crime 
to  be  perpetrated,  and  you  to  be  the—' 

*  You  sought  this  interview,  made- 
moiselle, and  if  it  is  displeasing  to 
you  to  hear  my  firm  resolve,  you  have 
only  to  put  an  end  to  the  colloquy.' 

*  Yes,  I  know ;  I  know  it  was  fool- 
ish—it was  wrong  of  me— very  wrong 
— but  with  the  dread  of  a  crime  before 
myeyes,  what  could  I  do  else  V 

There  was  a  pause.  Madeleine  was 
changing  her  tactics. 

*  Monsieur  Montague,'  she  bc^an 
again,  more  softly— she  did  not  dare 
to  call  him  Paul  now ;  '  I  thought  I 
had  some  little  influence  with  you. 
You  were  very  kind  to  me ;  and  when 
last  night  I  bc^ed  you  to  keep  silence, 
you  did  it,  though  at  the  expense  of 
appearing  a  coward.  I  know  it  is  a 
hard  thing  for  a  man  to  be  thought  a 
coward,  and  therefore  I  can  tell  what 
a  sacrifice  it  was  to  you.  I  thanked 
you  for  it,  and  I  thank  you  again. 
Kay,  the  other  day,  it  was  at  my  re- 
quest that  you  again  sacrificed  your- 
self, and  apologiz^  where,  after  all, 

fou  were  not  in  the  wrong.  I  thought 
had  some  little  influence  over  you. 
Have  I  lost  it  all  now?  Tell  me. 
Monsieur  Montague,  will  you  not  give 
up  this  vengeance /or  my  take  V 

And  she  looked  tenderly  at  him, 
and  smiled  into  his  cold  face. 
'  MademoiseUe,'  he  said, '  the  other 
Vol.  XXVn. 


day  I  admired  and  respected  you ;  last 
night  I  was  fool  enough  even  to  love 
you—' 

Madeleine  started,  and  her  eyes 
beamed  with  joy,  tnat  lit  up  ner 
whole  wan  face. 

*  Fool  enough ! '  she  muttered ;  *  yes, 
yes,  go  on.'  She  knew  it  was  easier 
for  men  to  be  fools  than  to  be  good. 

*  Thos^  words,  of  which,  permit  me 
to  tell  you,  you  made  a  free  use  for 
your  own  ends,  had  then  some  weight 
with  me.  Since  then,  mademoiselle — 

Jrou  force  me  to  the  confession— I  have 
earned  to  despise  you.' 

The  poor  girl  clasped  her  hands  in 
bitterness. 

*0h,  sir,'  she  cried,  'this  is  unkind. 
This  is  unworthy  of  you,  unlike  you, 
to  use  such  harsh  words  to  a  poor 
sufferinc  girl  who  has  erred.  Y^  in- 
deed, I  nave  erred— I  have  sacrinced 
my  (ugnity— but  I  am  strugzling  to  do 
right  Stay,  sir;  reflect  We  have  all 
much  to  be  forgiven.  You,  too,  have 
much,  perhaps— how  do  I  Imow  % — for 
which  you  must  pray  Heaven  to  par- 
don you ;  and  if  you  do  this  dreadful 
deed,  you  will  need  much,  much  prayer. 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  must  for- 
give others,  if  you  would  be  forgiven 
yourself?  Can  you  not  learn  that  Di- 
vine gift  of  mercy  ?  Indeed,  believe 
me,  it  is  a  very  beautiful  quality,  and 
sits  well  upon  the  strons^  You  are 
strong,  and  I  am  weak.  Will  you  not 
pity  me?  Admit  that  I  have  been 
bold,  unwomanly,  immodest  even; 
stiU  the  greater  tne  fault,  the  nobler 
the  mercy  that  forgets  it    Oh !  for- 

S've  me  now  at  once ;  and  if  you  wiU 
ce  me  a  little,  only  a  little,  I  will  be 
very  good ;  I  will  do  all  you  desire, 
all  you  tell  me ;  I  will  be  your  slave, 
your  creature ;  I  will  tiy  to  be  perfect 
And  then  there  came  a  shower  of 
hot^  passionate  tears,  and  Montague 
was  moved. 

*  Mademoiselle,'  he  said,  less  coldly, 
*  I  spoke  too  harshly,  whatever  I  might 
think  I  recall  the  word ;  and,  if  you 
will — though  I  cannot  see  that  it  can 
be  any  satisfaction  to  you— I  will  say 
I  forgive  you.  Indeed  I  have  no  in- 
jury to  forgive.  You  have  done  no- 
thing to  me.  Your  knife  is  against 
your  own  breast' 

And  he  strode  fiercely  on. 
Madeleine  ran  after  him  with  re- 
newed hope,  and  touched  his  arm. 
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He  allowed  himself  to  be  stopped, 
but  still  refused  to  look  at  her.  LoDg 
after,  he  remembered  how  strange 
those  trees  and  shrubs  looked,  on 
which  he  stared  proudly,  as  she  pour- 
ed her  pleadings  into  his  ears. 

'  Stay,'  she  said ;  '  you  must  not  go 
yet ;  you  have  made  one  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Be  persuaded,  and 
make  one  more.  Remember  each  step 
in  that  direction  brings  you  nearer 
to  Heaven.  You  have  learned  to  for- 
give ;  practice  the  art,  and  forgive 
this  man  too.' 

*  Never !'  he  growled  savagely. 

'  Ah !  do  not  say  that  Reflect  that 
there  is  much  good  in  this  young  man, 
who  has  been  led  into  a  vile  service  by 
hunger  and  need.  I  have  known  him 
many  years.    He  saved  my  life—' 

*  He  saved  your  life !'  a  new  lij^t 
breaking  on  hiuL 

'Yes,  yes,'  she  answered  eagerly, 
with  new  hope.  '  Did  you  not  hear 
my  father  say  so  to  him  yesterday,  at 
the  FSte  Dieu,  Monsieur  Montague  ? 
He  saved  my  life  when  I  was  a  child, 
and  I  must  now  save  his.' 

*  Save  it,  indeed !  Save  him  from 
the  iust  retribution  of  his  villanies  !' 

*  Not  his  own  villanies.  He  was  led 
into  this  ;  he  was  drawn  into  it,  and 
he  only  did  his  duty.  Duty,  you  know, 
before  all  things.' 

*  Ha !  mademoiselle,  your  Spartan 
virtue  will  not  shield  him.  You  plead 
eloquently  for  your  lover,  but  I  may 
tell  you  at  once  that  you  plead  in  vain.' 
He  strode  on  a  few  steps,  and  then 
half-turned,  as  she  stood  in  despair. 
*I  tell  you,'  he  hissed  through  his 
teeth,  '  that  my  life  is  now  a  olank. 
I  have  been  deceived  in  everything— 
deceived  in  what  I  could  have  loved 
most  fondly— deceived  in  you.' 

Madeleine  bounded  forwards  to  catch - 
this  moment,  but  he  put  her  back,  and 
went  on  speaking  rapidly. 

*  I  have  nothing  left  now  to  care  for 
in  the  world.  My  onlv  true  friend  in 
a  cell  for  life— my  only  hope  of  love 
gone ;  everything  that  makes  this 
Hateful  existence  even  bearable,  has 
slipped  from  under  my  feet  one  by 
one.  I  have  never  lived  without  an 
object,  and  I  have  an  object  now — 
one  that  will  satisfy  the  only  feeling 
that  man  has  allowed  me  to  keep. 
Blood,  blood,  that  I  have  never  till 
now  dared  to  think  upon— blood  will 
pacify  me;  and  then  away  to  some 


land  where  I  shall  f oiget  the  treacheiy 
of  men  and  the  falseness  of  women.' 

Men  talk,  j^reat  nonsense  when  they 
are  crossed  m  love,  but  this  boist  of 
passion  renewed  Madeleine's  hope. 
She  had  broken  the  ice,  and  found  a 
furnace  beneath  it 

'  Stay,'  she  cried,  m  he  moved  for- 
ward sullenlv  •  '  I  will  not  yield  the 
point  I  will  cling  to  you  till  you  have 
given  in.  I  know  it  is  in  you.  I 
know  I  shall  succeed  at  last  A  night 
of  prayer  cannot  have  fiiiled  with  God, 
though  these  hours  of  supplication  do 
not  move  you.  I  have  prayed  all 
night  long—' 
Ah !' 

*  I  have  sobbed  and  cried  out  in  my 
prayer—' 

*  Ah  I  ah  ! '  and  he  clenched  his 
fist  as  this  scarce  needed  confirmation 
to  his  suspicion  came  from  her  own  lips. 

She  mistook  his  exclamation,  and 
resumed  more  calmly  :  *  I  will  not  in- 
sult you  by  supposing  that  you  can  be 
bribed  to  do  a  tavour  which  you  have 
refused  to  all  my  entreaties.  But 
there  is  one  gift  which  a  woman  can 
offer,  one  which  she  must  give,  which 
none  can  take  from  her.  Perfaiqis 
even  now  yon  could  accept  it' 

She  stopped  and  looked  at  him.  He 
Stood  looking  at  the  grass,  and  tread- 
ingdown  a  daisy  with  his  foot 

He  smiled  ironically  as  she  spoke. 
Perhaps  he  knew  what  she  was  going 
to  offer,  and  was  delighted  at  the  pro- 
spect of  refusing  what,  bnt  for  all  he 
had  seen  and  suspected  last  nisht,  he 
would  himself  have  offered  fredy  itat 
morning.    . 

Madeleine's  quick  eyes  saw  this 
smile,  and  she  hesitated  a  minute. 
Just  then  AntoLne,  pale  and  miser- 
able, approached  the  alUe  verU  from 
the  wood.  He  had  not  retnmed  to 
the  cottage  that  night  When  at  day- 
break he  rose  from  the  ground  and 
recovered  his  self-posseasion,  man/ 
wild  resolves  competed  for  his  choice 
To  weigh  each  thoroughly  in  his  mind's 
balance,  choose  the  most  pradept 
course,  and  prepare  its  eveiy  detult 
he  wandered  in  the  narrow  paths  of 
the  wood,  carefully  shunning  each 
spot  that  was  at  all  associated  with 
tne  remembrance  of  Madeleine,  and 
yet  unwilling  to  leave  the  neigfaboor- 
hood  of  the  chftteau^  least  anything 
should  happen  there  m  his absanoeby 
which  he  might  have  profited.   Ma- 
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deleine's  voice  had  grown  loud  in  her 
anxiety,  and  its  sound  drew  him  to- 
wards the  green  alley,  where  he  now 
saw  her  standing  near  Montague.  The 
coolness  between  the  two,  and  the 
pallor  on  Madeleine's  face  struck  him 
as  very  strange,  and  hiding  himself 
behina  a  large  trunk,  he  listened 
easerly  to  their  conversation. 

Paid^*  said  Madeleine,  seizing  his 
arm,  *  I  am  not  blind.  Women  see 
these  things  with  quick  eyes.  Since 
you  have  been  here,  I  have  seen  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  you  are  not  wholly 
indifferent  to  me.  Nay,  let  me  Ible 
quite  open,  what  use  is  there  in  re- 
serve ?  I  have  seen,  and  until  this 
morning  I  was  conndent  that  you 
loved  me.' 

She  waited  as  if  for  some  answer, 
or  at  least  some  look  to  encourage  her, 
but  Paul  never  moved  his  eyes  from 
the  ground.  He  seemed  absorbed  in 
the  difficult  task  of  treading  down 
daisies  \\  ith  his  foot.  Was  he  there 
only  to  trample  on  daisies  ?  But  Mft- 
deleine  could  not  know  the  fierce 
anger  that  was  simmering  within  him. 

Bhe  came  from  his  side,  and  planted 
herself  before  him.  Then  resolutely 
placing  her  two  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
she  went  on  :— 

*  Paul,  Paul,  do  not  force  me  to  a 
confession  ;  do  not  abuse  the  advan- 
tage that  you  have  over  me  now.' 
She  paused  a  moment,  staring  eagerly 
into  nis  face.  *  Paul,'  she  cried,  you 
force  me  to— to— ,  Paul,  will  you  ac- 
cept—will  you  take  what  I  alone  can 
ofier — my  love,  my  hand,  myself  1 — ' 

*  Oh  ! '  he  answered  rudely,  and  dis- 
engaginff  himself  from  her  hold,  '  you 
cannot  fool  me  with  your  hollow  pro- 
mises. I  don't  know  whv  I  should 
stay  here.  Good-bye,  mademoiselle  ! 
I  am  going.' 

He  could  not  trust  himself  to  look 
at  her,  and  walked  quickly  away. 
Madeleine  bounded  after  him,  but  tms 
time  did  not  even  touch  his  arm.  He 
stopped,  when  she  came  up  to  his  side, 
as  if  expecting  something  new.  The 
poor  girl  shivered,  as  she  wrung  her 
Bands  and  looked  so  piteously  at  the 
tyrant. 

*  You  do  not  then  believe  me  ? '  she 
murmured.  *  How  can  I— make  you 
believe  me  ?  Must  I  repeat  again  and 
again  that  in  spite  of  all— all— your 
unkindness,  Paul,  I  still  love  you  now 
as  I  have  done,  ever  since  I  Imew  you 


well  enough  1  But  perhaps  you  do 
not  value  this  love  which  I  offer  so 
freely,  so  boldly,  more  boldly  than 
befits  a  woman  to  do.  Perhaps— oh ! 
I  will  speak  openly— perhaps  tnis  very 
boldness  shocks— chills— repels  you. 
Perhaps  you  think  it  immodesty. 
Oh !  remember  what  has  driven  me 
to  this ;  remember  how  a  man's  life — ' 

Paul  stamped  impatiently.  She 
went  on  hurriedly,  gasping  rather 
than  speakinfl,  her  poor  eyes  still  red 
with  the  old  tears,  her  voice  half 
choked  with  fresh  ones  welling  up, 
which  she  would  keep  down. 

*  Well,  then,  I  know  not— I  caamot 
otherwise  understand  it— you— you— 
oh  !  but  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Last 
night  you  told  me  that  you  thought 
me  pmect  I  know  this  was  exag- 
geration, not  flattery ;  oh,  no  !  you  can- 
not stoop  to  flattery.  Well,  I  try  to 
be  good.  Then  I  am  rich,  Paul— an 
heiress— and— ah  !  one  thought— yes, 
do  I  guess  it  ?  oh !  then,  I  have  al- 
ways loved  yoiu:  purer  creed,  always 
doubted  the  truth  of  mine ;  I  can  re- 
ugn  that,  and  Mends  and  country,  all 
—all  for  your  sake,  Paul,  and  will  do 
— oh  !  how  willingly,  if—' 

'  This  is  abominable ;  this  is  past 
tolerating,'  Paul  said  quickly  to  him- 
self, and  fior  the  last  time  walked 
rapidly  away. 

Madeleine  looked  after  him,  looked 
tilL  without  turning  for  a  moment,  he 
had  left  the  alUe  verte^  and  then, 
overcome  with  shame,  grief,  and  an- 
xiety, she  sank  upon  t^e  ground,  and 
buried  her  &ce  in  her  hands. 

Little  Smug,  who  had  understood 
nothing  of  all  this  scene,  but  was  clever 
enough  to  know  sorrow  when  he  saw 
it,  came  up  and  licked  her  hands.  But 
even  this  pitying  love,  after  so  much 
scorn,  could  not  draw  from  her  the 
soothing  tear:  she  writhed  there, 
crushed,  humbled,  despairing. 

Antoine  had  watched  this  scene  from 
his  hiding-place  with  indignation. 
When  he  beard  in  the  distance  the 
Englishman  whistle  to  his  dog,  and 
saw  Smug  disappear  among  the  bushes 
at  the  summons,  be  came  out  from 
behind  the  tree,  and  almost  instinc- 
tively drew  his  hunting-knife  from  hia 
side  pocket.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
original  subject  of  this  interview,  he 
had  only  heard  Madeleine  offer  her 
love,  and  with  amazement  saw  the 
Englishman  regect  iti  byXjOOglC 
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He  came  sneakingly  througli  the 
bushes,  and  stood  over  her.  Anybody 
who  had  seen  his  faee,  as  he  passed 
the  blade  through  his  fingers,  would 
have  said  there  was  murder  to  follow. 
However,  Madeleine  was  too  absorbed 
in  her  gri^  to  know  of  his  approach. 
Her  face  was  still  enclosed  in  her 
hands. 

'  I  have  heard  it  all,'  *he  said  in  a 
calm  gruff  voice. 

She  raised  her  head  from  her  hands, 
and  looked  up.  For  a  moment  she 
stared  unmeaningly  at  him.  Then  as 
if  the  sense  of  the  whole  scene  broke 
upon  her,  she  uttered  a  shriek  that 
drove  the  parent  birds  from  beside 
their  young,  and  fell  back  swooning 
on  the  swaro. 

Antoine  doubted  if  she  were  not 
dead,  so  white  was  her  face.     He 


stooped  down  and  touched  her  hand, 
which  was  cold  '  A  pretty  hand,'  he 
said  to  himself.  Then,  as  he  still 
cazed  at  her,  his  face  relaxed  ;  the 
look  of  hatred  gave  way  to  one  of 
tenderness.  But  suddenly  he  checked 
himself.  *Banui  her,  let  her  die 
and — *  what  he  might  Ijave  wished 
matters  little.  He  remembered  that 
he  had  other  business  far  more  im- 
portant to  transact,  and  breaking  again 
through  the  hedge,  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  towards  me  high  road. 

As  he  passed  the  dhve  up  to  the 
ch&teau,  he  saw  Montague  coming 
down  it  on  horseback. 

*Qood,*  said  the  spy  to  himself. 
*  there's  not  a  minute  to  lose,  then; 
and  he  ran  on  at  the  utmost  speed  to 
a  little  inn  about  a  mile  from  the 
ch&teau. 


exti  i.ttUxi, 


Sir  William  Temple  to  the  Countess 
of  Essex,  upon  her  arid  occasioned 
oy  the  loss  of  her  only  daughter* 

Shbne,  Jan.  29,  1674. 

The  honour  I  received  by  a  letter 
from  your  ladvship,  was  too  great 
and  too  sensible  not  to  be  aclmow- 
ledged ;  but  yet  I  doubted  whether 
that  occasion  could  bear  me  out  in 
the  confid^ce  of  giving  your  lady- 
ship any  further  troubles  of  this  kind, 
witnout  as  good  an  errand  as  my  last 
This  I  have  reckoned  upon  a  good 
whil^  by  another  visit  my  sister  and 
I  had  designed  to  my  Lord  CapelL 
How  we  came  to  have  deferred  it  so 
long,  I  think  we  are  neither  of  us  like 
to  tell  you  at  this  distance,  though 
we  make  ourselves  believe  it  comd 
not  be  helped.  Your  ladvship  at  least 
has  had  the  advantage  of  being  there- 
by excused  some  time  from  this 
trouble,  which  I  could  no  longer  for- 
bear, upon  the  sensible  wounds  that 
have  so  often  of  late  been  given  your 
friends  here  by  such  desperate  expres- 
sions in  sevend  of  your  letters  con- 
cerning your  humour,  your  health,  and 
your  life ;  in  all  which,  if  they  are 
your  friends,  you  must  allow  them  to 

•  Prom  the  Wbrk»  of  Sir  WUUam  Tempi; 
Dari.    London.  1720.  ^ 


be  extremely  concerned.  PerfaajpB 
none  caa  be  at  heart  more  partial 
than  I  am  to  whatever  touches  your 
ladyship,  nor  more  inclined  to  defend 
you  upon  this  very  occasion,  how  un- 
just and  unkind  soever  you  are  to 
yourself.  But  when  you  go  about  to 
throw  away  your  health,  or  your  life, 
so  ^[reat  a  remainder  of  your  own 
family,  and  so  great  hopes  of  that 
into  which  you  are  entered,  and  all 
by  a  desperate  melancholy,  upon  an 
accident  past  remedy,  ana  to  which 
all  mortal  race  is  perpetually  subject : 
For  Clod's  sake,  madam,  give  me  leave 
to  teU  you,  that  what  you  do  is  not 
at  all  agreeable  either  with  so  good  a 
Christian,  or  so  reasonable  and  so 
great  a  person  as  your  ladyship  ap- 
pears to  the  world  in  all  other  lighta. 
I  know  no  duty  in  religion  more 
generally  agreed  on.  nor  more  justly 
required,  by  (Jod  Almighty,  than  a 
perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all 
things ;  nor  do  I  think  any  disposi- 
tion of  mind  can  either  please  Him 
more,  or  become  us  better,  than  that 
of  being  satisfied  with  all  He  gives, 
and  contented  with  all  He  takes  away. 
None,  I  am  sure,  can  be  of  more  hon- 
our to  Ckxl,  nor  of  more  ease  to  our- 
selves ;  for  if  we  consider  Him  as  oxxt 
Maker,  we  cannot  contend  with  Him  ; 
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if  as  OUT  Father,  we  ought  not  to  dis- 
trust Him  ;  so  uiat  we  may  be  confi- 
dent, whatever  He  does  is  intended 
for  good,  and  whatever  happens  that 
we  mterpret  otherwise,  yet  we  can 
get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any- 
thing by  resisting. 

But  if  it  were  fit  for  us  to  reason 
with  €k)d  Almighty,  and  your  lady- 
ship's loss  be  acknowledged  as  mat 
as  it  could  have  been  to  any  one  uive : 
yet  I  doubt,  you  would  liave  but  Ul 
grace  to  complain  at  the  rate  you  have 
done,  or  rather  as  you  do  ;  for  the 
first  motions  or  passions,  how  violent 
soever,  may  be  pardoned:  and  it  is 
only  the  course  of  them  wnich  makes 
them  inexcusable.  In  this  world, 
madam,  there  is  nothing  perfectly 
ffood;  and  whatever  is  called  so,  is 
but  either  comparatively  ^^th  other 
things  of  its  kind,  or  else  with  the 
evil  that  Ib  mingled  in  its  composi- 
tion :  so  he  is  a  good  man  that  is  bet- 
ter than  men  commonly  are,  or  in 
whom  the  sood  qualities  are  more 
than  the  bad  \  so  in  the  course  of  life, 
his  condition  is  esteemed  good,  which 
is  better  than  that  of  most  other  men, 
or  wherein  the  good  circumstances 
are  more  than  the  ilL  By  this  mea- 
sure, I  doubt,  madam,  your  complaints 
ought  to  be  turned  into  acknowledg- 
ments, and  your  friends  would  have 
cause  to  rejoice  rather  than  condole 
with  vou  :  lor  the  goods  or  blessings 
of  liie  are  usually  esteemed  to  be 
birth,  health)  beauty,  friends,  chil- 
dren, honour,  riches.  Now  when  your 
ladyship  has  fairly  considered  how 
Qod  Almighty  has  dealt  with  you  in 
what  He  nas  given  you  of  all  these, 
you  may  be  left  to  judge  yourself  how 
you  have  dealt  with  Him  in  vour  com- 
plaints for  what  He  has  taKen  away. 
But  if  you  look  about  you,  and  con- 
sider other  lives  as  well  as  your  own, 
and  what  your  lot  is  in  comparison 
with  those  that  have  been  drawn  in 
the  circle  of  your  knowledge  :  if  you 
think  how  few  are  bom  with  honour, 
how  many  die  without  name  or 
children,  how  little  beauty  we  see, 
how  few  friends  we  hear  of^  how 
many  diseases,  and  how  much  ]>overbr 
there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  faU 
down  upon  your  knees,  and  instead  of 
repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire 
so  many  blessings  as  you  have  re- 
ceived at  the  hand  of  Qod. 


To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of 
what  you  are,  and  the  advantages  you 
have  in  all  these  points,  would  look 
like  a  design  to  flatter  you  :  but  this 
I  may  say,  that  we  wiU  pity  you  as 
much  as  you  please,  if  you  will  tell 
us  who  they  are  that  you  think  upon 
all  circumstances  you  have  reason  to 
envy.  Now  if  I  had  a  master  that 
gave  me  all  I  could  ask,  but  thought 
nt  to  take  one  thing  from  me  again, 
either  because  I  us^  it  ill,  or  gave 
myself  so  much  over  to  it,  as  to 
n^ect  what  I  owed  either  to  Him  or 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  or  perhaps  be- 
cause He  would  show  His  pow^.  and 
put  me  in  mmd  from  whom  I  held  all 
the  rest ;  would  you  think  I  had  mudi 
reason  to  complun  of  hard  usage,  and 
never  to  rranember  any  more  what 
was  left  me,  never  to  foiget  what  was 
taken  away  ? 

'Tis  true  you  have  lost  a  child, 
and  therein  all  that  could  be  lost  in  a 
child  of  that  age ;  but  you  have  kept 
one  child,  and  are  likely  to  do  so  long ; 
you  have  the  assurance  of  another, 
and  the  hopes  of  many  more.  You 
have  kept  a  husband  great  in  employ- 
ment and  in  fortune,  and  (which  is 
more)  in  the  esteem  of  good  men. 
You  have  kept  your  beauty  and  your 
health,  unless  you  have  destroyed 
them  yoursdf,  or  discouraged  them  to 
stay  with  you  by  using  them  iU.  You 
have  friends  that  are  as  kind  to  you 
as  you  can  wish,  or  as  you  can  give 
them  leave  to  be  lyy  their  fears  of 
losing  you,  and  being  thereby  so  much 
the  unhappier,  the  kinder  they  are  to 
you.  But  you  have  honour  and  esteem 
from  all  that  know  you ;  or  if  ever  it 
fails  in  any  degree,  *tis  only  upon  that 
point  of  your  seeming  to  be  fallen  out 
with  Ood  and  the  whole  world,  and 
neither  to  care  for  yourself,  or  any- 
thing else,  after  what  you  have  lost 

You  will  say  perhaps  that  one  thing 
was  all  to  you,  and  your  fondness  of 
it  made  you  indifierent  to  everything 
else.  But  this,  I  doubt,  will  be  so  far 
from  justifying  you^  that  it  will  prove 
to  be  your  fault  as  well  as  your  mis- 
fortuna  €k)d  Almighty  gave  you  all 
the  blessings  of  life,  and  you  set  your 
heart  wholly  upon  one,  and  despise 
or  undervalue  all  the  rest  :  Is  this 
His  fault  or  yours  ?  Nay^  it  not  to 
be  very  unthankful  to  Heaven,  as 
well  as  very  spop|ijl(to/tb«rffi^t  of 
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the  world  1  Is  it  not  to  say,  because 
you  have  lost  oue  thing  God  hath 
given  you,  you  thank  Him  for  no- 
thing He  has  left,  and  care  not 
what  He  takes  awavl  Is  it  not  to 
say,  since  that  one  thing  is  gone  out 
of  the  world,  there  is  nothing  left  in 
it  which  you  think  can  deserve  your 
^dness  or  esteem  1  A  friend  makes 
me  a  feast,  and  sets  all  before  me  that 
his  care  or  kindness  could  provide ; 
but  I  set  my  heart  upon  one  dish 
alone,  and  if  that  happen  to  be  thrown 
down,  I  scorn  all  the  rest :  and  though 
he  sends  for  another  of  tne  same,  yet 
I  rise  from  the  table  in  a  rage,  and 
say  my  friend  is  my  enemy,  and  has 
done  me  the  greatest  wrong  in  the 
world  :  have  I  reason,  mt^am,  or 
eood  grace  in  what  I  do  ?  or  would  it 
become  me  better  to  eat  of  the  rest 
that  is  before  me,  and  think  no  more 
of  what  had  happened,  and  could  not 
be  remedied? 

All  the  precepts  of  Christianity 
agree  to  teach  and  command  us  to 
moderate  our  passions,  to  temper  our 
affections  towards  all  things  below  - 
to  be  thankful  for  the  possession,  and 
patient  under  the  loss  whenever  He 
that  gave  shall  see  fit  to  take  away. 
Your  extreme  fondness  was  perhaps 
as  displeasing  to  €k)d  before,  as  now 
your  extreme  affliction  :  and  your  loss 
may  have  been  a  punisnment  for  your 
faults  in  the  manner  of  enjoying  what 
you  had.  'Tis  at  least  pious  to  as- 
cribe all  the  ill  that  befalls  us  to  our 
own  demerits,  rather  than  to  injustice 
in  God  ;  and  it  becomes  us  better  to 
adore  all  the  issues  of  His  providence 
in  the  effects,  than  inquire  into  the 
causes  :  for  submission  is  the  only 
way  of  reasoning  between  a  creature 
ana  its  Maker ;  and  contentment  in 
His  will  is  the  greatest  duty  we  can 
pretend  to,  and  the  best  remedy  we 
can  apply  to  all  our  misfortunes. 

But,  madam,  though  relidon  were 
no  party  in  your  case,  and  that  for  so 
violent  and  injurious  a  grief  you  had 
nothing  to  answer  to  God,  but  only 
to  the  world  and  yourself ;  yet  I  very 
much  doubt  how  you  would  be  ac- 
quitted. We  bring  into  the  world 
with  us  a  poor  needy  uncertain  life, 
short  at  the  longest,  and  unquiet  at 
the  best ;  all  the  imaKinations  of  the 
witty  and  the  wise  have  been  per- 
petually busied  to  find  out  the  ways 


how  to  revive  it  with  pleasures,  or 
relieve  it  with  diversions ;  how  to 
compose  it  with  ease,  and  settle  it 
with  safety.  To  some  of  these  ends 
have  been  employed  the  institutions 
of  lawgivers,  the  reasonings  of  philo- 
sophers, the  inventions  of  poets,  the 
pains  of  labouring,  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  voluptuous  men.  All  the 
world  is  perpetually  at  work  about 
nothing  else  out  only  that  our  poor 
mortal  lives  should  pass  the  easier 
and  happier  for  that  little  time  we 
possess  tnem,  or  else  end  the  better 
when  we  lose  them.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion riches  came  to  be  coveted,  hon- 
ours to  be  esteemed,  friendship  and 
love  to  be  pursued,  and  virtues  them- 
selves to  oe  admired  in  the  world. 
Now,  madain,  is  it  not  to  \M  defiance 
to  all  mankind,  to  condemn  their  nni- 
yersal  opinions  and  designs,  if  instead 
your  life  as  well  and  easily. 


you  resolve  to  pass  it  as  ill  and  as 
miserably  as  you  can  ?  You  grow  in- 
sensible to  the  conveniences  of  ndies, 
the  delights  of  honour  and  praise,  the 
charms  of  kindness  or  friendship,  nay 
to  the  observance  or  apj^use  of  vir- 
tues themselves  ;  for  who  can  you  ex- 
pect, in  these  excesses  of  passion,  will 
allow  you  to  show  either  temperance 
or  fortitude,  to  be  either  prudent  or 
justi  And  for  your  friends,  I  sup- 
pose, you  reckon  upon  losing  their 
kindness,  when  you  have  sufficiently 
convinced  them  they  can  never  hope 
for  any  of  yours,  since  you  have  none 
left  for  yourself  or  anything  else.  You 
declare  upon  all  occasions,  you  are  in- 
capable of  receiving  any  comfort  or 
pleasure  in  anything  that  is  left  in 
this  world  ;  and  I  assure  you,  madam, 
none  can  ever  love  you,  that  can  have 
no  hopes  ever  to  please  you. 

Among  the  several  inquiries  and 
endeavours  after  the  happiness  of 
life,  the  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit 
of  every  pleasure  they  can  stwrt,  with- 
out regarding  the  pains  of  the  chase, 
the  weariness  when  it  ends,  or  how 
little  the  quarry  is  worth.  The  busy 
and  ambitious  fall  into  the  more  last- 
ing pursuits  of  power  and  riches  ;  the 
speculative  men  prefer  tranquillity  of 
mind,  before  the  different  motions 
of  psAsion  and  appetite  or  the  com- 
mon successions  of  desire  and  siU^iety, 
of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  but  this  may 
seem  too  duU^a  princ^J^^  hap- 
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piness  of  life,  which  is  ever  in  motion ; 
and  passions  are  perhaps  the  stings, 
without  which  they  say  no  honey  is 
made  ;  yet  I  think  all  sorts  of  men 
have  ever  agreed,  they  ought  to  be 
our  servants,  and  not  our  masters  ;  to 
give  us  some  agitation  for  entertain- 
ment or  exercise,  but  never  to  throw 
our  reason  out  of  its  seat  Perhaps  I 
would  not  always  sit  still,  or  would 
be  sometimes  on  horseback  ;  but  I 
would  never  ride  a  horse  that  galls 
my  flesh,  or  shakes  my  bones,  or  that 
runs  away  with  me  as  he  pleases,  so 
as  I  can  neither  stop  at  a  river  or 
precipice.  Better  no  passions  at  all, 
than  nave  them  too  violent;  or  such 
alone,  as  instead  of  heightenii^  our 
pleasures,  afford  us  nothmg  but  vexa- 
tion and  pain. 

In  all  such  losses  as  your  ladyship's 
has  been,  there  is  something  that  com- 
mon nature  cannot  be  denied,  there  is 
a  sreat  deal  that  good  nature  may  be 
aUowed ;  but  all  excessive  and  out- 
rageous grief  or  lamentation  for  the 
dead,  was  accounted  among  the  an- 
cient Christians  to  have  something  of 
heathenish ;  and  among  the  civil  na- 
tions of  old,  to  have  something  of  biur- 
barous  ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  the 
care  of  the  first  to  moderate  it  by 
their  precepts,  and  the  latter  to  re- 
strain it  bv  their  law.  The  longest 
time  that  has  been  allowed  to  the 
forms  of  mourning  by  the  custom  of 
any  coimtry,  and  in  any  relation,  has 
been  but  that  of  a  year,  in  which 
space  the  body  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  mouldered  away  to  earth,  and 
to  retain  no  more  figure  of  what  it 
was  :  but  this  has  been  given  only  to 
the  loss  of  parents,  of  nusband,  or 
wife.  On  the  other  side,  to  children 
under  age,  nothing  has  been  allowed  ; 
and  I  suppose  witn  particular  reason 
(the  common  ground  of  all  general 
customs),  perhaps  because  they  die  in 
innocence^  and  without  having  tasted 
the  misenes  of  life,  so  as  we  are  sure 
they  are  well  when  they  leave  us,  and 
escape  much  ill  which  would  in  all 
appearance  have  befallen  them  if  they 
had  stayed  longer  with  us.  Besides, 
a  parent  may  have  twenty  children, 
and  so  his  mourning  may  run  through 
all  the  best  of  his  life,  if  his  losses  are 
frequent  of  that  kind  ;  and  our  kind- 
ness to  children  so  young,  is  taken  to 
proceed  from   common  opinions,  or 


fond  imaginations,  not  friendship  or 
esteem;  and  to  be  grounded  upon 
entertainment,  rather  than  use  in  the 
many  offices  of  life  ;  nor  would  it  pass* 
from  any  person  besides  your  lady- 
ship), to  say  you  lost  a  companion  and 
a  friend  at  nine  year  old,  tnough  you 
lost  one  indeed,  who  gave  the  fairest 
hopes  that  could  be  of  beins  both  in 
time,  and  everything  else  that  was 
estimable  and  good :  But  yet,  that 
itself  God  only  knows,  considering  the 
chances  of  humour  and  disjposition, 
whicn  are  as  great  as  those  of  feature 
and  shape  the  first  sixteen  years  of 
our  lives,  considering  the  chances  of 
time,  the  infection  of  company,  the 
snares  of  the  world,  and  the  passions 
of  youth  ;  so  that  tne  most  excellent 
and  agreeable  creature  of  that  tender 
age,  and  that  seemed  born  under  the 
happiest  stars,  might  by  the  course  of 
years  and  accidents  come  to  be  the 
most  miserable  herself,  and  more 
trouble  to  her  friends  by  living  long, 
than  she  could  have  been  by  dying 
young. 

Yet  after  all,  madam,  I  think  your 
loss  so  great,  and  some  measure  of 
your  grief  so  deserved,  that  would  all 
your  passionate  complaints,  all  the 
anguisn  of  your  heart  do  anjrthing  to 
retrieve  it ;  covdd  tears  water  the 
lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make  it  grow 
again  after  once  *tis  cut  down ;  would 
sighs  furnish  new  breath,  or  could  it 
draw  life  and  spirits  from  the  wast- 
ing of  yours,— I  am  sure  your  friends 
would  be  so  far  from  accusing  yoiu: 
passion,  that  they  would  encourage  it 
as  much,  and  share  it  as  deep  as  they 
could.  But  alas  !  the  eternal  laws  of 
the  creation  extinguish  all  such  hopes, 
forbid  all  such  designs  :  nature  gives 
us  many  children  and  friends  to 
take  them  awa^,  but  takes  none 
away  to  give  them  us  again.  And 
this  makes  the  excesses  of  grief  to 
have  been  so  universally  condemned 
as  a  thing  unnatural,  because  so  much 
in  vain  :  whereas  nature,  they  say, 
does  notning  in  vain :  as  a  thing  so 
unreasonable,  because  so  contrary  to 
our  own  designs  ;  for  we  all  design  to 
be  well,  and  at  ease,  and  by  grief  we 
make  ourselves  ill  of  imaginary 
wounds,  and  raise  ourselves  troubles 
most  properly  out  of  the  dust,  whilst 
our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but 
like  arrows  shot  up  into  the  air,  at  no 
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mark,  and  so  to  no  purpose,  but  only 
to  fall  back  upon  our  neaos,  and  de- 
stroy ourselves,  instead  of  recovering 
or  revenging  our  friends. 

Perhaps,  madam,  you  will  sav,  this 
is  your  design,  or  if  not,  your  desire  ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  not  yet  so  far 
cone,  or  so  desperately  bent  :  your 
ladyship  knows  very  well,  your  life  is 
not  your  own,  but  His  that  lent  it  you 
to  manage,  and  preserve  the  best  you 
could,  and  not  to  throw  it  away,  as  if 
it  came  from  some  common  hand.  It 
belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  your 
country,  and  your  family  ;  and  there- 
fore by  all  human  laws,  as  well  as 
Divine,  self-murder  has  ever  been 
agreed  on  as  the  greatest  crime,  and 
is  punished  here  with  the  utmost 
shajne,  which  is  all  that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  dead.  But  is  the 
crime  much  less  to  kill  ourselves  by  a 
slow  poison,  than  by  a  sudden  wound  1 
Now  if  we  do  it,  and  know  we  do  it 
by  a  long  and  a  continual  grief,  can  we 
think  ourselves  innocent  1  What 
great  differeace  is  there  if  we  break 
our  hearts,  or  consume  them  j  if  we 
pierce  them,  or  bruise  them ;  smce  all 
determines  in  the  same  death,  as  all 
arises  from  the  same  despair?  But 
what  if  it  goes  not  so  far  ?  'Tis  not 
indeed  so  Ixid  as  might  be,  but  that 
does  not  excuse  it  from  being  very  ill : 
though  I  do  not  kill  my  neighbour,  is 
it  no  hurt  to  wound  hun,  or  to  spoil 
him  of  the  conveniences  of  life  ?  The 
greatest  crime  is  for  a  man  to  kill 
himself :  is  it  a  small  one  to  wound 
himself  by  anguish  of  heart,  bv  grief, 
or  despair,  to  ruin  his  'heiJth,  to 
shorten  his  age,  to  deprive  himself  of 
all  the  pleasures,  or  eases,  or  enjoy- 
ments of  life  ? 

Next  to  the  mischiefs  we  do  our- 
selves, are  those  we  do  our  children, 
and  our  friends,  as  those  who  deserve 
best  of  us,  or  at  least  deserve  no  ilL 
The  child  you  carry  about  you,  what 
has  that  done,  that  you  should  endea- 
vour to  deprive  it  of  life,  almost  as 
soon  as  you  bestow  it  1  Or  if  at  the 
best  you  suffer  it  to  live  to  be  bom,  yet 
by  your  ill-usa^e  of  yourself  should 
60  much  impair  the  strengtn  of  its 
body  and  health,  and  perhap  the 
very  tempjer  of  its  mind,  by  giving  it 
such  an  infusion  of  melancholy,  as 
may  serve  to  discolour  the  objects, 
and  disrelish  the  accidents  it  may 


meet  with  in  the  common  train  of 
life  1  But  this  is  one  you  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with ;  what  will  you  sav 
to  another  you  are  1  Were  it  a  small 
iiyury  to  my  Lord  Capell,  to  deprive 
him  of  a  mother,  from  whose  pruaence 
and  kindness  he  may  justly  expect 
the  cares  of  his  healtn  and  education, 
the  forming  of  his  body,  and  the  cul- 
tivating of  his  mind  ;  the  seeds  of 
honour  and  virtue,  and  thereby  the 
true  principles  of  a  happy  life  %  How 
has  my  Lord  of  Essex  deserved  that 
you  should  go  about  to  lose  him  a 
wife  he  loves  with  so  much  passion, 
and,  which  is  more,  with  so  much 
reason ;  so  great  an  honour  and  sup- 
port to  his  family,  so  great  a  hope  to 
his  fortune,  and  comfort  to  his  Life  ? 
Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own 
great  family,  that  you  should  desire 
m  a  manner  wholly  to  reduce  it  by 
suffering  the  greatest  and  almost  last 
branch  of  it  to  wither  away  before  its 
time  ?  Or  is  your  country  in  this  age 
so  stored  with  great  persons,  that  you 
should  envy  it  those  we  may  justly 
expect  from  so  noble  a  race  7 

Whilst  I  had  any  hopes  your  tears 
would  ease  you,  or  that  your  grief 
would  consume  itself  by  liberty  and 
time,  your  ladyship  knows  very  well 
I  never  once  accused  it,  nor  ever  in- 
creased it,  like  many  others,  by  the 
common  formal  ways  of  assuaging  it : 
and  this  I  am  sure  is  the  first  office  of 
this  kind  I  ever  went  about  to  per- 
form otherwise  than  in  the  most  ordi- 
nary forms.  I  was  in  hope  what  was 
so  violent,  could  not  be  so  long ;  but 
when  I  observed  it  to  grow  stronger 
with  age.  and  increase  like  a  stream 
the  further  it  run ;  when  I  saw  it 
draw  out  to  so  much  unhappy  conse- 
quences, and  threaten  no  less  than 
four  chud,  your  health,  and  your  life ; 
could  no  lon^r  forbear  tms  endea- 
vour, nor  end  it  without  begging  of 
your  ladyship  for  (Jod*s  sake,  and  for 
your  owiL  for  your  children's  and  your 
friends,  for  your  country's  and  your 
family's,  that  you  would  no  longer 
abandon  yourself  to  so  disconsolate  a 
passion,  but  that  you  would  at  length 
awaken  your  piety,  give  way  to  your 
prudence,  or  at  least  rouse  up  the  in- 
vincible spirit  of  the  Pierces,  that 
yet  never  shrunk  at  any  disaster ;  that 
you  would  sometimes  remember  the 
great  honours  and  fortunes  of  vour 
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family,  not  always  the  losses ;  cherish 
those  yeins  of  good  humour  that  are 
sometimes  so  natural  to  you,  and  sear 
up  those  of  ill  that  would  make  you 
so  unnatural  to  yoiu*  children,  and  to 
yourself :  but  above  all,  that  you 
would  enter  upon  the  cares  of  your 
health,  and  your  life,  for  yoiu*  friends' 
sake  at  least,  if  not  for  your  own. 
For  my  part,  1  know  nothinc  could  be 
to  me  BO  great  an  honoiu*  and  satisfac- 
tion, as  u  your  ladyship  woidd  own 


me  to  have  contributed  towards  this 
cure  j  but  however,  none  can  perhaps 
more  justly  pretend  to  your  pardon 
for  the  attempt,  since  there  is  none,  I 
am  sure,  that  has  always  had  at  heart 
a  great  honour  for  yoiu*  ladyship's 
family,  nor  can  have  for  your  person 
more  devotion  and  esteem  than, 
madam,  your  ladyship's  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant, 

William  Tkmplb. 
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The  Oxonian  in  TTielemarken ;  or, 
Notes  of  Travel  in  South-Western 
Norway  in  the  Summers  of  1856 
and  1857.  With  glances  at  the 
Legendary  Lore  of  that  District. 
By  the  Kev.  Frederick  Metcalfe, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  author  of  *  The  Oxonian  in 
Norway.'  In  two  voliunes.  Lon- 
don :  Hurst  and  Blackett 

NOKWAY  :  FRESH  AIR  AND  EXERCISE. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux. 
in  Normandy,  it  is  said  that  there  stm 
lingers  a  superstition  which  most  pro- 
bably came  there  originally  in  the  same 
ship  as  Hollo  the  W^dker.  Hie  coim- 
try  folks  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
sprite  (goubelin)  who  plagues  mankind 
in  various  ways.  His  most  favourite 
method  of  annoyance  is  to  stand  like 
a  horse  saddled  and  bridled  bv  the 
roadside,  inviting  the  passers-by  to 
mount  him.  But  woe  to  the  unlucky 
wight  who  yields  to  the  temptation, 
for  oflf  he  set*—*  Halloo !  halloo  I  ana 
hark  away  I '  galloping  fearfully  over 
stock  and  stone,  and  not  unfrequently 
ends  by  leaving  his  rider  in  a  bo^  or 
horse-po&d.  at  the  same  time  vanish- 
ing with  a  loud  peal  of  mocking  laugh- 
ter. '  A  heathenish  and  ^oss  super- 
stition!* exclaims  friend  Broadbrim 
But  what  if  we  try  to  extract  a  jewel 
out  of  this  ugly  monster  ;  knock  some 
common  sense  out  of  his  head.  Goethe 
turned  the  old  fancy  of  Der  getreue 
Eckart  to  good  account  in  that  way. 
What  if  a  moral  of  various  applica- 
tion underlies  this  grotesque  legend. 
Suppose,  for  the  nonce,  that  the  rider 
typify  the  writer  of  a  book.    Unable 


to  resist  a  strong  temptation  to  be- 
stride the  Pegasus  of  his  imagination 
— ^whether  prose  or  verse— he  ventures 
to  mount  and  go  forth  into  the  world, 
and  not  seldom  he  gets  a  fall  for  his 
pains  amid  a  loud  chorus  of  scoffs  and 
jeers.  Indeed,  this  is  so  common  a 
catastrophe,  from  the  days  of  Bellero- 
phon  downwards  (everybody  knows 
that  he  was  the  autnor  of  the  Letters'^ 
that  go  by  his  name),  so  prone  is  ink- 
shed  to  lead  to  disaster,  that  the  an- 
cient wish,  *  0  that  mine  adversary 
had  written  a  book,'  in  its  usual  ac- 
ceptation (which  entirely  rests,  be  it 
said,  on  a  faulty  interpretation  of  the 
original  language),  was  really  exceed- 
ingly natural,  as  the  fulfilment  of  it 
was  as  likely  as  not  to  lead  to  the 
fullest  gratification  of  human  malice. 

In  defiance,  however,  of  the  dan- 
gers that  threatened  him,  the  writer 
of  these  lines  did  once  gratify  his 
whim,  and  mount  the  goblin  steed, 
and  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  with- 
out being  spilled  or  dragged  through 
a  horse-pond,  or  any  mis^ance  what- 
soever. In  other  words,  instead  of 
cold  water  being  thrown  upon  his  en- 
deavours. The  Oxonian  in  Norway 
met  with  so  indulgent  a  handling 
from  that  amiable  abstraction  the 
*  Benevolus  Lector^'  that  it  soon 
reached  a  second  edition. 

So  far  the  author's  lucky  star  was 
in  the  ascendant.  But  behold  his  in- 
fatuation, he  must  again  mount  and 
tempt  his  fate, '  Ay !  and  on  the  same 
steed,  too,'  cries  Mr.  Bowbelle,  to 
whom  the  swarming  sound  of  life  with 
an  occasional  whif  of  the  sewers  is 
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meat,  and  drink,  and  all  things  ;  who 
who  is  bored  to  death  if  he  sees  more 
of  the  quiet  country  than  Brighton  or 
Ramsgate  presents,  and  is  al>out  as 
locomotive  in  his  tastes  as  a  London 
sparrow. 

'  Norway  again,  forsooth — notis  re- 
venons  d  nos  moutons—XhdX  horrid 
bleak  country,  where  the  cold  in  win- 
ter is  80  intense  that  when  you  sneeze, 
the  shower  from  your  olfactories  rat- 
tles against  the  earth  like  dust-shot, 
and  in  summer  you  can't  sleep  for  the 
brazen-faced  sun  staring  at  you  all  the 
twenty-four  hours.  What  rant  that 
is  about 

The  dark  tall  pines  that  plume  the  craggy 

ledge, 
High  over  the  blue  gorge, 

and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Give  me 
Kensington  Gardens  and  lS)tten  Row !' 

Still— in  spite  of  Bowbells — we  shall 
venture  on  the  expedition,  and  pro- 
bably with  less  chance  of  a  fiasco  than 
if  we  travelled  by  the  express  train 
through  the  beaten  paths  of  central 
Europe.  There,  all  is  a  dead  level. 
Civilisation  has  smoothed  the  gra- 
dients actually  and  metaphorically — 
alike  in  the  Brunellesque  and  social 
sense.  As  people  progress  in  civilisa- 
tion, the  more  promment  marks  of 
national  character  are  planed  off.  In- 
dividuality is  lost  The  members  of 
civilized  society  are  as  like  one  an- 
other as  the  counters  on  a  draftboard. 
'  They  rub  each  other's  angles  down,' 
and  thus  lose  '  the  picturesque  of  man 
and  man.'  The  same  type  keeps  re- 
peatini?  itself  with  sickening  mono- 
tony, like  the  patterns  of  paper-hang- 
ings, instead  of  those  delightfully 
varied  arabesques  with  which  the  free 
hand  of  the  painter  used  to  diversify 
the  walls  of  the  antique  dwelling. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  the  population 
of  a  primitive  country  like  Norway. 
Much  of  the  simplicity  that  character- 
ized our  forefatners  is  still  existing 
there.  We  are  Aladdined  to  the  Eng- 
land of  three  centuries  ago.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you,  a  sensible  man 
or  woman,  prefer  putting  on  company 
manners  at  every  turn,  being  everlast- 
ingly swaddled  in  the  artificial  re- 
straints of  society  ;  being  always 
among  grand  people,  or  genteel  peo- 
ple, or  superior  people,  or  people  of 
awful  respectability  ?  I)o  you  prefer 
an  aviary  full  of  highly  educated  song- 


birds mewed  up  so  closely  that  they 
'  show  off'  one  a^inst  another,  filled 
with  petty  rivalries  and  jealousies,  to 
the  gay  untutored  melodv  of  the  woods 
poured  forth  for  a  bira's  own  grati- 
fication or  that  of  its  mate  ?  Do  you 
like  to  spend  your  time  for  ever  in 
trim  garaensk  among  standards  and 
espaliers,  ana  spruce  flower-beds^  so 
weeded,  and  raked,  and  dnlled,  and 
shaped/  that  you  feel  positively  afraid 
of  looking  and  walkine  about  for  fear 
of  making  a/awx  pas  1  Oh,  no !  you 
would  like  to  see  a  bit  of  wild  rose  or 
native  heather.  (Interpret  this  as  you 
list  of  the  flowers  of  the  field,  or  a 
fairer  flower  still)  You  prefer  climb- 
ing a  real  lichened  rock  in  situ,  that 
has  not  been  placed  there  by  Capabi- 
lity Brown  or  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Indeed,  the  avidity  with  which 
books  of  travel  in  primitive  countries 
— whether  in  the  tropics  or  under  the 
pole — are  now  read,  shows  that  the 
more  refined  a  community  is,  the 
greater  interest  it  will  take  in  the  oc- 
cupation, the  sentiments,  the  manners 
of  people  still  in  a  primitive  state  of 
existence.  Our  very  over-civilisation 
begets  in  us  a  taste  to  beguile  one's-self 
of  its  tedium,  its  frivobties,  its  unre- 
ality, by  mixing  in  thought^  at  least, 
with  those  who  are  nearer  the  state 
in  which  nature  first  made  man. 

*  The  manners  of  a  rude  people  are 
always  founded  on  fact,'  said  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  '  and  therefore  the  feel- 
ings of  a  polished  generation  imme- 
diately sympathize  with  them.'  It  is 
this  kmd  of  feeling  that  has  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  urging  men,  who  luive  been 
educated  in  all  the  habits  and  com- 
forts of  improved  society,  to  leave  the 
groove,  and  carve  out  for  themselves 
a  rou^h  path  through  dangers  and 
privations  in  wilder  countries. 

*  You  will  have  none  of  this  sort  of 
thing,*  said  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  the 
Sheldonian  theatre,  while  addressing 
Young  Oxford  on  the  fine  field  for 
manly,  and  useful,  and  Christian  en- 
terprise that  Africa  opens  out, — *  You 
will  have  none  of  Uus  sort  of  thing 
there,'  while  he  uneasily  shook  the 
heavy  sleeve  of  his  scarlet  D.C.L. 
gown,  which  he  had  donned  in  defer- 
ence to  those  who  had  conferred  on 
him  this  mark  of  honour.  Yes,  less 
comforts,  perhaps,  but  at  the  same 
time  less  red  tape.        . 
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*  Brown  exercise '  is  better  than  the* 
Btewy,  stufl^  adipocere  state  of  frame 
in  which  the  man  of  *  in-doors  mind ' 
ultimately  eventuates.  Liviug  on 
frugal  fare,  in  the  sharp,  brisk  air  of 
the  mountain,  the  luDgs  of  mind  and 
body  expand  healthfully,  and  the  fire 
of  humanity  burns  brighter,  like  the  fire 
in  the  grate  when  fanned  by  a  draught 
of  fresh  oxygen.  Most  countries,  when 
we  visit  them  for  the  first  time,  turn 
out  *  the  dwarfs  of  presage.'  Not  so 
Norway.  It  grows  upon  you  every 
time  you  see  it.  You  need  not  fear, 
gentle  reader,  of  being  taken  over 
beaten  ground.  *  The  Oxonian '  has 
never  visited  Thelemarken  and  Sse- 
tersdal  before.  So  come  along  with 
me,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  guide, 
if  you  wish  to  cultivate  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  roughly  forged, 
*  hardware '  sort  of  peojple  of  this  dis- 
trict, content  to  forget  for  a  while  the 
eternal  willow-pattern  crockery  of 
home.  Thelemarken  is  the  most  pri- 
mitive part  of  Norway  ;  it  is  the  real 
UUima  2'htUe  of  the  ancients ;  the 
very  name  indicates  this,  and  the  Nor- 
wegian antiquaries  quote  our  own 
King  Alfred  in  support  of  this  idea. 
It  is  true,  that  on  nearer  inspection, 
its  physical  geography  will  not  be 
found  to  partake  of  the  marvellous 
peculiarities  assigned  to  Thule  by  the 
ancient  Greek  navigator,  Pytheas,  who 
asserts  that  it  possessed  neither  earth, 
air,  or  sea,  but  a  chaotic  mixture  of 
all  three  elements.  But  that  may 
emphatically  be  said  to  be  neither 
here  nor  there.  Inaccessible  the  coun- 
try certainly  is,  and  it  is  this  very  in- 
accessibility which  has  kept  out  the 
schoolmaster ;  so  that  old  times  are 
not  yet  changed,  nor  old  manners 
gone,  nor  the  old  language  unlearned 
under  the  auspices  oi  that  orthoepic 
functionary.  The  fantastic  pillars 
and  arches  of  fairy  folk-lore  may  still 
be  descried  in  the  deep  secluded  glens 
of  Thelemarken,  undefaced  with 
stucco,  not  proppe<l  by  unsightly  mo- 
dem buttress.  The  harp  of  popular 
minstrelsy — though  it  hangs  moulder- 
ing and  Ihildewed  with  infrequency  of 
use,  its  strings  unbraced  for  want  of 
cunning  hands  that  can  tune  and 
strike  them  as  the  Scalds  of  Eld— may 
still  now  and  then  be  heard  sending 
forth  its  simple  music.  Sometimes 
this  assumes  the  shape  of  a  soothing 


lullaby  to  the  sleeping  babe,  or  an  art- 
less ballad  of  love-lorn  swains,  or  an 
arch  satire  on  rustic  doings  and  foibles. 
Sometimes  it  swells  into  a  symphony 
descriptive  of  the  descent  of  Odin  ;  or, 
in  somewhat  of  less  Pindaric,  and 
more  Bibdin  strain,  it  recounts  the 
deeds  of  the  rollicking,  death-despis- 
ing Vikings  ;  while,  anon,  its  numbers 
rise  and  fall  with  mysterious  cadence 
as  it  strives  to  give  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name  to  the  dimly  seen  forms 
and  antic  pranks  of  the  hollow-backed 
Huldra  crew. 

The  author  thinks  that  no  apology 
is  needed  for  working  in  some  of  the 
legendary  interludes  which  the  natives 
repeated  to  him,  so  cuiious  and  in- 
teresting, most  of  which  he  believes 
never  appeared  before  in  an  English 
dress,  and  several  of  them  in  no  print 
whatever.  Legends  are  an  article 
much  in  request  just  now ;  neither 
can  they  be  considered  trifling  when 
viewed  in  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
oridn  of  this  branch  of  popular  belief 
and  pastime  by  the  foremost  men  of 
their  time,  cgr.,  Scott,  and  more  espe- 
cially Jacob  Grioun.  Frivolous,  m- 
deed !  not  half  so  frivolou»^  as  the 
hollow-hearted,  false-fronted  absurdi- 
ties of  the  *  great  and  small  vulgar,*  is 
the  hollow-backed  elf,  with  the  grand 
mythological  backgroimd  readiing  in- 
to the  twilight  of  the  earth's  history, 
nor  so  trilling  the  simple  outspoken 
peasant,  grave,  yet  cheery,  who  speaks 
as  he  thinks,  and  actually  sometimes 
laughs  a  good  guffaw,  as  the  stuck-up 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  a  section  of 
the  artificial  world  with  their  heart- 
less glitter,  crocodile  tears,  their 
solemn  pretence,  their  sham  rap- 
tures. 

THE  GREAT  FAIR  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

That  evening  I  sallied  out  to  see 
the  Kirmess,  or  great  annual  fair.  Its 
chief  scene  was  round  the  statue  of 
Bembrandt,  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Hogarth's  *  South wark  Fair'  would 
give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  state  of 
things.  There  was  the  usual  amount 
of  wild  beasts  and  giants ;  there  was 
a  pumpkin  of  a  woman  and  her  own 
brother,  as  thin  as  if  he  were  training 
to  get  up  the  inside  of  a  gas-pipe,  to 
be  seen  inside  one  show,  and  tneir 
faithful  portraits  outside  on  a  canvas, 
painted  after  the  school  of  Sir  Peter 
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Paul  Rubens.  A  mechanical  theatre 
from  Bamberg  was  apparently  doing 
an  immense  trade  under  the  auspices 
of  an  unmistakable  Jewish  family, 
who  appeared  from  time  to  time  on 
the  platform.  Close  by  was  a  picture 
of  Sebastopol,  which  professed  to  have 
arrived  from  London.  But  the  un- 
disceming  public  seemed  to  care  very 
little  about  it;  it  was  in  vain  that 
they  were  summoned  to  advance  to 
the  ticket-oflfice  by  the  sound  of  fife 
and  drum— one  could  almost  imagine, 
that  the  person  of  rueful  and  despair- 
ing aspect  who  was  waiting  for  the 
people  to  ascend  the  parapet,  nad  been 
spending  some  weeks  in  the  trenches 
l^fore  the  devoted  city.  The  crowds, 
that  surged  about  in  serried  masses, 
had  their  wants  well  seen  to  in  the 
refreshment  way.  One  favourite 
esculent  was  brown  smoked  eek, 
weighing  perhaps  half  a  pound  each, 
and  placed  in  large  heaps  on  neat- 
looking  stalls,  kept  by  neat-looking 
people.  The  eels  were  stretched  out 
full  length  as  stiff  as  pokers,  and  I 
saw  several  respectable  looking  sight- 
seers solacing  tnemselves  with  a  fish 
of  the  sort 

But  the  most  popular  refreshment 
remains  to  be  mentioned.  Ranged 
along  the  street,  in  a  compact  row, 
were  a  number  of  gaudily  painted 
temples;  in  front  of  each  sat  the 
priestess.  Mostly,  she  was  young  and 
pretty,  but  here  and  there,  blowsy  and 
obese.  By  her  side  was  a  large  bright 
copper  caldron,  steaming  with  a  white 
haisty-pudding-looking  substance.  In 
front  of  her  was  a  fire,  over  which  was 
a  broad  square  plate  of  iron,  studded 
with  small  holes  like  a  bagatelle-board. 
The  female  held  in  her  hand  a  wand, 
or  rather  a  long  iron  spoon,  which  she 
dabbed  into  the  caloron,  and  then 
delivered  a  portion  of  the  contents 
into  the  little  holes  above-mentioned. 
This  required  great  adroitness ;  but 
custom  appeared  to  have  brought  her 
to  the  pmnacle  of  her  art,  and  she 
hardly  ever  missed  her  mark.  In  a 
second  or  two,  the  hasty-pudding  be- 
came transformed  into  a  sort  of  small 
pancake,  and  was  whipped  out  of  its 
loais  in  quo  by  a  light-fingered  acolvte 
of  the  male  sex.  I  observed  that 
behind  the  priestess  were  sundry  little 
alcoves,  shaded  b^  bright-coloured 
curtains ;  in  these  nught  be  seen  loving 


pairs,  feasting  on  the  handiworks  of 
the  lady  of  the  spoon.  The  repast  was 
simple,  and  was  soon  despatched,  for 
a  constant  succession  of  votaries  kept 
entering  and  issuing  from  the  alcoves. 
If  I  was  correctly  informed,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  have  got  as  high 
as  the  top  button  of  your  waistcoat 
for  the  small  sum  of  a  few  stivers. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  this  national 
festival— a  sort  of  Dutch  camivaJ, 
which  is  visited  by  all  classes — is 
ruinous  to  what  is  left  of  morals  in 
Amsterdam. 

THE  BRIDAL  CBOWN  AND  MARRIAGB 
CEBEMONIES. 

While  eating  my  break&st,  an  old 
dame  comes  in  with  a  large  basket  and 
mysterious  looks.  Her  mission  is  one 
of  great  importance— viz.,  to  hire  the 
bridal  crown  belonging  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  for  a  wealing,  which  will 
take  place  at  the  neighbouring  churdi 
this  afternoon.  She  gets  the  article^ 
and  pays  one  dollar  for  the  use  of  it 
Hearing  that  the  bridal  cortege  will 
sweep  by  at  five  o'clock  p.m.,  on  its 
way  from  the  church,  I  determined  to 
defer  my  journey  northwards  till  it 
had  passed. 

At  that  hour,  the  cry  of  '  They 
come !  they  come !'  saluted  my  ears. 
Pencil  or  pen  of  Teniers  or  FieldioR, 
would  that  you  were  mine,  so  that  I 
might  do  justice  to  what  I  saw.  Down 
the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  house 
there  came,  at  a  slow  pace,  first  a 
carriole,  with  that  important  function- 
ary, the  Eidgemester,  standing  on  the 
bcKurd  behind,  and,  like  a  Hansom 
cabman,  holding  the  reins  over  the 
head  of  the  bridesmaid,  a  fat  old  lady, 
with  a  voluminous  pile  of  white  upon 
her  head,  supposed  to  be  a  cap.  Next 
came  a  cart,  containing  two  spruce 
young  maidens,  who  wore  caps  or  dark 
check  with  broad  strings  of  red  satin 
ribbon,  in  shape  a  cross  oetween  those 
worn  by  the  buy-a-broom  girls  and  the 

§  resent  fashionable  bonnet,  which 
oes  not  cover  the  head  of  English 
ladies.  Their  jackets  were  of  dark  blue 
cloth,  and  skirt  of  the  sameT  material 
and  colour,  with  a  narrow  scarlet 
edging,  similar  to  that  worn  by  peasant 
women  in  parts  of  Wales.  Over  the 
jacket  was  a  covered  shawl,  the  ends 
crossed  at  the  waist,  and  pinned  tieht 
Add  to  this  a  hw^e^ii^^Qg^a  in 
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their  hands  a  white  kerchief,  after  the 
manner  of  Scotch  girls  on  their  way 
to  kirk.  After  these  came  a  carriole, 
with  four  little  boys  and  girls  clus- 
tered upon  it 

But  tne  dimaz  is  now  reached.  The 
next  vehicle,  a  cart,  contains  the  chief 
actors  in  the  show,  the  Imde  and 
bridegroom,  who  are  people  of  slender 
means.  He  is  evidently  somewhat  the 
worse,  or  better,  for  liquor,  and  is 
dressed  in  the  short  blue  seaman's 
jacket  and  trousers,  which  have  be- 
come common  in  Norway  wherever 
the  old  national  costume  has  disap- 
peared. The  bride— oh !  all  ye  little 
loves,  lave  the  point  of  my  pen  in 
couUur  de  rose,  that  I  may  describe 
meetly  this  mature  votary  of  Venus. 
There  she  sat  like  an  image  of  the 
goddess  Cybele ;  on  her  head  a  turret 
of  pastebcNiird,  covered  with  red  cloth, 
with  flamboyant  mouldings  of  spangles, 
beads,  and  gold  lace  :  miserable  coun- 
terfeit of  the  fine  old  N orw^;ian  bridal 
crown  of  silver  dlt!  Nodding  over  the 
turret  was  a  plume  of  manifold  fea- 
thers— ostrich,  peacock,chicken.  mixed 
with  artificial  flowers ;  from  benind  it 
streamed  a  cataract  of  ribbons  of  some 
fifteen  different  tints  and  patterns. 
Her  plain  yellow  physiognomy  was 
unreheved  by  a  single  lock  of  hair. 

'  It  is  not  the  fasnion,'  explained  a 
female  bystander,  *  for  the  bride  to 
cUsclose  any  hair.  It  must  on  this 
occasion  be  all  tucked  in  out  of  sight' 

This  ripe  ogress  of  half  a  centiinr 
was  further  dressed  in  ared  skirt  with 
gold  belt^  a  jacket  of  black  brocade, 
•  over  which  was  a  cuirass  of  scarlet 
doth  shining  resplendently  in  front 
with  the  national  ornament,  the  So^e, 
a  circular  silver-gilt  brooch,  three 
inches  in  diameter,  with  some  twenty 

Silded  spoon-baits  (fishermen  will  un- 
erstand  me)  hung  on  to  its  rim. 
Frippery  of  divers  sorts  hung  about 
her  person.  On  each  shoulder  was  an 
epaulet  or  bunch  of  white  gauze  bows, 
while  the  other  ends  of  her  arms  were 
adorned  by  ruflles  and  white  gloves. 

As  this  wonderful  procession  halted 
in  front  of  the  door,  the  gallant  Kio- 
gemester  advanced  and  lifted  the  bride 
m  his  arms  out  of  her  vehicle.  As 
she  mounted  the  door-steps,  a  decanter 
of  brandy  in  hand,  all  wreathed  in 
in  smiles  and  streamers,  flowers  and 
feathers,  I  bowed  with  great  rever- 


ence, which  evidently  gratified  her 
vanity. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  she  reminds  me 
of,'  said  my  English  companion,  who 
had  left  his  profitless  fishing  to  see  the 
sight,  '  a  Tyrolese  cow  coming  home 
garlanded  from  the  chalet  No  doubt 
this  procession  would  look  rather 
ridiculous  in  Hyde  Park,  but  here,  in 
this  wild  outlandish  coimtry,  do  you 
know,  with  the  sombre  pine-trees  and 
the  grey  rocks,  and  wild  rushing  river, 
itdoesnot  strike  me  as  so  contemptible. 
She  is  tricked  out  in  all  the  finery  she 
can  lay  her  hands  on,  and  in  that  she 
is  only  doing  the  same  as  her  sex  the 
world  over,  from  the  belle  savage  of 
Central  Africa  to  Queen  Victoria 
herself.' 

The  Kiogemester  (head  cook)— not 
that  he  attends  to  the  cooking  depart- 
ment, whatever  he  might  have  done 
in  former  days — is  a  very  ancient  in- 
stitution on  this  occasion.  He  is  the 
soul  of  the  whole  festival  Without 
him  everything  would  be  in  disorder 
or  at  a  stand-stilL  Bowing  to  the 
procession,  he  is  also  bowed  down  by 
the  weight  of  his  responsibility.  In 
his  single  self  he  is  supposed  to  com- 
bine, at  first-rate  weddings,  the  offices 
of  master  of  the  ceremonies,  chief 
butler,  speechifier,  jester,  precentor, 
and,  above  all,  of  peace-maker.  His 
activity  as  chief  butler  often  calls  forth 
a  corresponding  degree  of  activity  as 
an  assuagerof  broils.  The  baton  which 
he  frequently  wields  is  shaped  like  the 
ancient  fool's  bauble.  If  he  is  a  profi- 
cient in  his  art  he  will,  like  Mr.  Bo  Dson, 
shine  in  the  comic  as  well  as  the  serious 
department,  alternating  original  jests 
with  solemn  apophthegms.  But  the 
race  is  dying  out  The  majority  are 
mere  second-hand  performers.  The 
real  adepts  in  the  science  give  an  iclat 
to  the  whole  proceedings,  and  are 
consequently  much  in  request,  being 
sent  for  from  long  distances. 

By-the-bye,  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  that  on  the  left  arm  of  the 
bride  hung  a  red  shawl,  just  like  that 
on  the  arm  of  the  Spanish  bull-fighter, 
whose  province  it  is  to  give  the  coup 
de  grace  to  the  devoted  bull.  From 
the  manner  in  which  she  displayed  it 
I  fancy  it  must  have  been  an  essential 
item  in  her  toilette.  Hearing  no  pipe 
and  tabor,  or,  more  strictly  speaking, 
no  fiddle,  the  almost  invariable  accom- 
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panimeTit  of  these  pageants,  I  inquired 
the  reason. 

*  They  are  gudfrygtig  folk  (God- 
fearing people) ;  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  vanities,'  was  the 
answer. 

There  seemed  to  me,  however,  to  be 
some  contradiction  between  this '  Grod- 
fearin^'  scrupulosity  and  the  size  of 
the  bride's  person.  It  struck  me,  as  I 
saw  the  stalwart  master  of  the  cere- 
monies exerting  all  his  strength  to  lift 
her  into  the  cart  again,  that  it  was 
high  time  she  was  married. 

At  this  moment  up  drives  a  gentle- 
man dressed  in  black,  with  dark  rat- 
taily  hair  shading  his  sallow  com- 
plexion, and  a  very  large  nose  bridged 
by  a  huge  pair  of  silver  spectacles,  the 
centre  arch  of  which  was  wrapped 
with  black  ribbon,  that  it  might  not 
press  ttK)  much  on  the  keystone.  This 
IS  the  parson  who  has  tied  the  fatal 
noose,  and  is  now  wending  his  way 
homewards  to  his  secluded  manse. 

Bidding  adieu  to  my  companion, 
who  purposed  driving  round  the  coast, 
I  now  set  oflf  to  the  station,  Mosby,  to 
join  the  main  route  to  Seetersdal,  one 
of  the  wildest,  poorest,  and  most  pri- 
mitive valleys  of  Norway,  which  I'm 
bent  on  exploring.  On  the  road  I  once 
or  twice  narrowly  escaped  coming  into 
collision  with  the  carriole  of  a  young 

Seasant  who  has  been  at  the  wedding, 
lad  with  brandy,  he  keeps  passing 
and  repassing  me  at  full  gallop.  The 
sagacious  horse— I  won't  call  him 
brute,  a  term  much  more  applicable 
to  his  master— makes  up  by  his  cir- 
cumspection for  his  driver's  want  of  it 
He  seems  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the 
state  of  things,  and,  while  goaded  into 
a  breakneck  pace,  dexterously  avoids 
the  dangers. 

THE  thieves'  cave. 

*  Look  at  that  hole,'  said  my  att<»nd- 
ant,  pointing  to  an  opening  half-way 
up  the  limestone  ditf,  surrounded  by 
trees  and  buehes.     *  That  is  the 

*  Cave  of  the  Dragon  V  interrupted 
I,  abstractedly. 

*The  Tyve  Helle  (thieves'  cave), 
.  which  goes  in  one  hundred  feet  deep. 
For  a  long  time  they  were  the  terror 
of  all  Seetersdal.  The  only  way  to  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  cave  was  by 
a  ladder.  One  of  their  band,  who 
pretended  to  be  a  Tulling  (idiot),  used 


to  go  begging  at  the  farm-houses,  and 
spying  how  the  ground  lay. 

On  one  occasion  they  carried  off, 
along  with  some  cattle,  the  girl  who 
tended  them.  Poor  soul !  she  could 
not  escape,  they  kept  such  a  sharp 
watch  on  her.  The  captain  of  the 
band  meanwhile  wanted  to  marry  her; 
she  pretended  to  like  the  idea,  and  the 
day  oefore  that  fixed  for  the  wedding 
asked  leave  lust  to  go  down  to  the 
farm  where  she  used  to  live  and  steal 
the  silver  Brudestads  (bridal  orna- 
ments), which  were  kept  there.  The 
thieves  gave  her  leave  ; — they  could 
dispense  with  the  parson,  but  not  with 
this.  But  first  they  made  her  swear 
she  would  not  speak  to  a  soul  at  the 
house.  At  midnight,  Asjer,  as  she  was 
called,  arrived  at  her  former  home,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  good  folka. 
She  at  once  proceeded  to  take  a  piece 
of  white  linen,  a  scrap  of  red  homespun 
cloth,  and  a  pair  of  snears.  This  done, 
she  went  to  the  chimney-comer  and 
told  the  piecewood-beam,  *  I  have  been 
stolen  by  robbers  ;  they  live  in  a  cave 
in  the  forest,  I  will  cut  little  bits  of 
red  cloth  on  the  road  to  it ;  to-morrow 
the  captain  marries  ma  To-nigh^ 
when  they  are  all  drunk  and  asleep,  I 
will  hang  out  the  piece  of  white  cloth.' 
Without  exchanging  a  word  with  the 
inmates,  she  then  set  off  back  The 
master  of  the  house  and  a  few  friends 
collected,  and  followed  her  track.  At 
night-fall  they  saw  the  flag  waved 
from  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  In  they 
rushed  upon  the  thieves,  who,  unable 
to  escape,  threw  themselves  over  the 
precipice.  The  captain,  suspecting  her  * 
to  be  the  author  of  the  surprise,  seized 
her  by  the  apron  as  he  dashed  over 
the  ledee,  determined  that  she  should 
die  with  him.  But  the  leader  of  the 
bonders,  a  ready-witted  fellow,  cut  her 
apron-strings  with  his  knife,  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  so  that  she  was  saved  ; 
and  the  robber,  in  his  fall,  took  nothing 
with  him  but  ner  apron. 

,        A  BEAR  STOEY. 

*  Are  there  many  bears  about  this 
summer  T 

'  Yes,  indeed.  A  man  called  Herius, 
of  Hyllestad,  which  you  will  pass,  has 
been  some  weeks  in  our  doctor's  hands 
from  wounds  received  from  a  bear. 
He  and  another  were  in  the  forest 
when  they  fell  in  with  a  young  bear, 
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which  immediately  climbed  up  a  tree. 
The  other  man  went  to  cut  a  stick, 
while  Henus  threw  stones  at  the  cub. 
Suddenly  he  hears  a  terrific  growl,  and 
at  the  same  moment  receives  a  tre- 
mendous blow  on  the  head.  It  was 
the  female  bear,  who,  like  all  female 
bears  in  a  passion,  had  walked  up  to 
him,  biped  fashion,  and,  with  a  "  take 
that  for  meddling  with  my  bairn," 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Over  him,* 
continued  the  parson,  *  fell  the  bear, 
80  blinded  with  rage,  that  she  struck 
two  or  three  blows  beyond  him.  His 
companion  had  made  a  clean  pair  of 
heels  of  it  The  bear  next  seized  the 
unfortunate  wight  in  her  arms,  and 
dragged  him  to  a  precipice  for  the 
purpose  of  hurling  him  over.  Heijus 
at  once  feigned  to  be  dead,  that  he 
might  not  become  so.  The  bear  per- 
ceiving thisj  and  thinking  it  no  use  to 
Sive  herself  any  more  trouble  about  a 
ead  man,  left  him.  Fearful  lest  she 
should  return,  he  scrambled  down  the 
steep,  and  got  over  a  stream  below. 
It  is  said  that  the  bears,  like  witches, 
don't  like  to  cross  a  running  stream  ; 
that  was  the  reason  of  his  movement. 
It  was  lucky  he  did  so,  for  no  sooner 
was  he  over  than  the  bear  came  back 
to  see  thift;  all  was  right,  and  perceived 
that  she  had  been  hoaxed,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  follow.' 

'  But  do  the  bears  really  drag  people 
over  precipices  V  * 

'  It  is  said  so.  Near  Stavanger,  a 
poor  fellow  was  attacked  by  a  bear, 
who  skinned  his  face  from  scalp  to 
chin,  and  then  dragged  him  through 
the  trees  to  a  precipice.  At  this  hor- 
rible instant  the  poor  wretch  clutched 
a  tree,  and  hung  to  it  with  such  des- 
peration, that  the  bear,  who  heard  help 
coming,  left  him,  and  retreated.  Th^ 
king  has  given  him  a  pension  of  thirty- 
five  dollars  a  year.' 

CUKI0U8  NTJBSKRY  BHTME8. 

It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
old  English  and  Border  ballads,  e.g., 
*  King  Henrie.'  *  Kempion,'  the  *  Dou- 
glas Tragedy,  the  '  Dflenion  Lover^' 
are  more  or  less  Scandinavian  in  their 

*  I  asked  this  same  qnestion  of  tbe  Jntelli- 
frant  and  obliging  curator  of  the  Bergen 
Alasearo.  He  replied  that  it  was  generailv 
believed  to  be  the  case,  though  bear-storle^ 
unless  well  authenticated,  tnust  be  taken 
cum  grano. 


origin.  In  the  same  way,  *  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,'  and  *  Thomas  Thumb,' 
derive  many  of  their  features  from  the 
Northern  Pantheon. 

Mr.  Halliwell,  in  his  Nursery 
Rhymes  of  Eiigiandy  and  Popular 
Rhymes,  quotes  some  Swedish  fac- 
similes of  our  rhymes  of  this  class, 
and  states,  furthA",  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  that  the  English 
infants  of  the  nineteenth  century 
'  have  not  deserted  the  rhymes  chanted 
so  many  ages  since  by  their  mothers 
in  the  North.'  *  It  struck  me  there- 
fore, that  in  this  storehouse  of  anti- 
quities, SflBtersdal,  I  might  be  able  to 
pick  up  some  information  corrobora- 
tive of  the  above  hypothesis.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  I  could 
make  Solomon  understand  what  I 
meant  by  nursery  rhymes.  At  last  he 
hit  upon  my  meaning,  and  I  discovered 
that  the  word  liere  for  a  lullaby  or 
jingle,  is  *  bome-siid.'  Elsewhere,  it 
IS  called  TuU,  or  Lull-bom,  whence  our 
Lullaby. 

'  What's  the  use  of  such  things  V 
said  Solomon ;  *  they  are  pure  non- 
sense.' 

But,  on  my  entreaty,  he  and  others 
recited  a  few,  in  a  sort  of  simple  chant. 
The  reader  acquainted  with  that 
species  of  literature  in  England  will 
be  able  to  trace  some  resemblance  be- 
tween it  and  the  following  specimens, 
which  have  been  in  vogue  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  valley  several  hundred 
years.  The  oldest  people  in  it  have 
inherited  the  same  from  their  fore- 
fathers^ and  they  are  in  the  old  dialect 
which  IS,  in  a  great  measure,  the  old 
Norse.  While  what  is  very  remark- 
able, like  as  is  the  case  with  us  and 
our  nursery  rhymes,  the  people  in 
many  cases  recited  to  me  what  ap- 
peared sheer  nonsense,  the  meaning  of 
which  they  were  themselves  unable  to 
explain. 

Born  lig  i  brondo, 
Brondo   ig  i  haando  ; 
Kasiler  i  krogje, 
Kiemet  i  kove, 
Hesten  mi  i  heller  fast. 
J'eita  te  mi  i  scsar-  fast. 
Saa  mi  spil  langst  noro  Heio. 

Bairn  it  lies  a  burnings 
Burning  itself  in  the  hands  ; 

♦  Mr.  Bellenden  Kerr's  theoryof  a  political 
and  much  less  ancient  origin  for  these  rhymes 
is  surely  more  ingenious  than,  correct. 
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Kettle  is  on  the  crook, 

The  churn  it  in  a  splutter, 

My  horse  is  f^t  on  the  rocks, 

Mj  goat  is  fast  on  the  screes, 

My  sheep  play  along  the  northern  heights. 

Here  is  another,  which  would  remind 
us  of  a  passage  in  '  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  only  that  the  squirrel  is 
now  reaper  instead  of  coachmaker : — 

Ekome  staa  paa  vaadden  o'  slo 
Hore  dei  kaar  dei  snore  ; 
Skjere  laeste,  kraaken  dro, 
O,  roisekattan  han  kjore. 

The  squirrels  they  stand  on  the  meadow  and 
mow, 
Hear  how  they  hustle  the  vermin  ; 
The  magpie  it  loads,  and  who  draws  but  the 
crow. 
And  the  waggoner,  it  is  the  ermine. 

A  similar  one  : — 

Reven  sitte  i  lien, 

Hore  borne  grin, 

Kom  borne  mine,  o  gaer  heim  mi  ma, 

Saa  skal  wi  garoa  sja. 
Han  tranke,  hun  maale, 
Kiessling  knudde,  kjette  bake. 
Muse  rodde  mi  nunpe  si  paa  leiven. 

The  fox,  the  fox,  she  sits  on  the  lea, 
Hears  her  bairns  a-orying : 
Come,  bairns  mine,  and  go  home  with  me, 
What  games  you  shall  then  be  seeing. 
The  fox  he  thrashed,  the  Tixen  she  ground  ; 
The  kitten  kneads,  tne  oat  she  bakes. 
The  mouse  with  his  tail  he  sprinkles  the 
cakes.* 

Another  :— 

So  ro  ti  krabbe  skjar, 

Kaar  mange  fiske  bar  du  der  1 

£n  o'  ei  fiorde, 

Laxen  den  store  ; 

En  ti  far,  en  ti  mor, 

En  ti  den  som  fisker  dror. 

Sow  row  to  the  crab-skerrys,f 

How  many  fishes  have  you  there  ! 

One,  two,  three,  four. 

The  salmon,  the  stour. 

One  for  fsther,  for  n\other  one  ; 

One  for  him  the  net  who  drew. 

Now  and  then  a  different  course  of 
treatment  is  proposed  for  the  fractious 
baby,  as  in  the  following : — 

Bis,  Bis,  Beijo, 
Bom  will  ikke  teio, 
Tak  laeggen, 
Slo  mod  vaeggen. 
So  vil  borne  teio. 

Bis,  Bis,  Beijo, 
Baby  wonH  be  still,  O, 
By  the  leg  Uke  it, 
'Qainst  the  wall  whack  it, 
So  will  baby  hush,  O. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  custom  of  sprinkling 
the   girdle«cake  with  a  brush  during  the 
baking, 
t  Dke  our  *  Rompty  idity,  row,  row,  row.* 


This  reminds  me  of  another  : — 

Klappe,  Klappe,  sode, 
BUxeme  skulle  vi  bote. 
Bote  de  roed  kjetteskind, 
Saa  alle  klorene  vend  te  ind, 
I  rumpen  paa  min  s5de. 

Clappa,  clappa,  darlin'. 
Breeches  they  want  patchin',  ^ 
Patch  them  with  a  nice  cat-skin. 
All  the  claws  turned  outside  in. 
To  tickle  my  little  darlin'. 

It  being  now  noon  (noni),  or  Solo- 
mon's meS-timd,  he  left  me,  promising 
to  mve  me  a  call  in  the  evening. 

*  Yes,  and  you  must  take  a  glass  of 
finkel  with  me ;  it  will  refresh  your 
mind  as  well  as  body.' 

*  Not  a  drop,  thank  you.  If  I  b^gin, 
I  can't  stop.' 

That's  the  way  with  these  bonders,' 
observed  the  Lehnsman  to  me,  when 
we  were  alone  ;  *  even  the  most  intel- 
ligent of  them,  if  they  once  get  hold 
of  the  liquor,  go  on  drinking  till  they 
are  furiously  (Sunk.* 

This  then  is  pre-eminently  the  coun- 
try for  Father  Mathew ! 

THE  ICE  CAVE. 

We  scrambled  over  the  loose  ram- 
parts, and  going  close  under  the  glacier 
where  a  muddy  stream  came  forth,  we 
discovered  a  huge  cave,  cut  out  of  a 
blue  wall  of  ice,  some  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Son>e  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  had  evidently  just  fallen  in, 
causing,  perhaps,  the  roar  which  we 
had  heard  as  we  ascended  the  valley. 
It  was  rather  dangerous  work  entering 
the  cavern,  as  another  fall  might  take 
place,  and  I  had  no  ambition  to  be 
preserved  after  the  manner  of  the  Irish 
salmon  for  the  London  market  But 
it  was  not  every  day  that  one  is  pri- 
vileged to  enter  such  a  magnificent 
hall,  so  in  I  went  alona  It  was  lit, 
too,  by  a  lantern  in  the  roof,  in  other 
words,  by  a  perfectly  circular  hole, 
drillea  through  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
through  which  I  saw  the  sky  overhead. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  intense  depth 
of  blue  in  this  cool  recess. 

But  let  us  come  and  look  a  little 
more  at  the  stupendous  scene  above. 
Far  up  skyward,  at  a  distance  of  per- 
haps six  English  miles,  though  it  looks 
about  one,  is  the  piu*e  cold  level  snow 
of  the  Folgefond,  glistening  between 
two  mighty  horns  of  shivered  rock, 
that  soai*  still  higher  heavenward. 

These  two  poitals  contract  the  pas- 
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sage  ihrongli  which  pours  the  great  ioe 
ocean  ;  so  that  the  monstrous  billows 
are  upheayed  on  the  backs  of  one 
another  in  their  struggle  onward,  and 
tower  up  into  various  forms. 

*  By  Jove,'  said  one  of  mjr  compa- 
nions^ *  it  looks  just  like  a  city  on  a 
hillHode,  Lyons,  for  instance.  Look 
yonder,  there  are  regular  church  towers 
and  domes,  and  pinnacles  and  spires, 
and  castellated  buildings,  only  some- 
how etherealixed.  Wlgr,  there's  the 
areh  <^  a  brid^ ;  vou  can  see  right 
under  it  at  the  ouildincn  beytmd.' 

*  U  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  were 
there,*  Remarked  I,  *  he  would  behold 
a  grander  sisht  than  ever  he  will  on 
London  Brio^  when  the  metropolis  of 
the  world  is  m  ruin.' 

*  Ruin  r  rejoined  the  poetical  son  of 
Erin,  *  that's  already  at  work  here. 
Look  at  this  hall  of  ice  whidi  has  come 
down  to-da^.  Ah  I  it's  ouite  melan- 
choly to  thmk  how  all  tnis  splendid 
vision,  thesecloud-cappedtoweare,  these 
glorious  palaces  of  silver  and  aqua- 
marine, are  moving  on  insensibly,  dav 
by  day,  to  their  destruction,  and  will 
melt  away,  not  into  air,  but  into  dirty 
water,  by  the  time  they  reach  the  spot 
where  we're  standing. 

A  NOBWBOIAK  G0NG&BOi.TI0N. 

As  I  crossed  over  from  my  bedroom 
next  morning  to  the  main  building,  I 
found  the  grass-plot  in  fit)nt  of  the 
house  thronged  by  peasants  who  had 
oome  to  church,  while  in  the  centre  of 
them  was  the  priest  in  his  Lutheran 
cloak  and  elaborate  frilL  The  washing 
and  starching  of  one  of  these  ruffs  costs 
a  shilling.  The  widow  of  a  clergyman 
in  Bergen  is  a  great  adept  in  getting 
them  up,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  them  to  come  to  her  by  steamer 
from  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fbrtv  English  miles. 

The  congregation  were  in  church 
when  I  entered  with  the  ladies.  We 
sat  all  together  in  a  square  pew  on 
a  level  with  the  chancel  dais.  This 
mingling  of  the  sexes,  however,  was  not 
permitted,  of  course,  among  the  pri- 
mitive bonders :  the  men  bemg  on  one 
side  of  the  interior,  the  women  on  the 
other,  reminding  me  of  the  evening 
parties  in  a  famous  University  town. 
The  former  wore  most  of  them  short 
seamen's  jackets,  tiiough  a  few  old 
peasants  adhered  to  the  antique  green 

VouXXVIL 


coat  of  singular  cut,  while  their  grey 
locks,  which  were  parted  in  the  centre 
of  the  forehead,  streamed  patriardially 
over  their  shoulders,  shading  their 
stronffly-marked  countenances.  The 
female  side  was  really  very  picturesque. 
The  head-dress  is  a  white  kerchief,  ela- 
borately crimped  or  plaited,  but  by  some 
ingenious  contrivance  shaped  in  front 
8(»newhat  like  the  ladies'  small  bonnets 
of  the  present  day,  with  one  comer 
falling  gracefully  down  behind,  like  the 
topping  of  the  Carolina  ducks  on  the 
water  m  St  James's  Ptok  Another 
part  of  this  complicated  piece  of  linen, 
which  is  not  plaited,  covers  the  fore- 
head like  a  frontlet,  almost  close  down 
to  the  eyebrows,  so  that  at  a  distance 
they  looked  just  like  so  many  nuns. 
Nevertheless,  they  were  the  married 
women  of  the  audience.  The  spinsters' 
head-dress  was  more  simple.  They 
wore  no  cap  at  alL  The  back-hair, 
which  is  braided  in  two  bands  or  tails 
with  an  intermixture  of  red  tape,  is 
brought  forward  on  either  side  of  the 
head  and  round  the  temples  just  on  a 
level  with  the  front  hair.  For  my 
part,  I  much  admired  the  clean  and 
classic  cut  which  some  of  their  heads 
exhibited  in  consequence.  Most  of 
the  females  wore  tight-fitting  scarlet 
bodices  edged  with  green. 

On  either  side  of  their  bosom  were 
six  silver  hooks,  to  hold  a  cross  chain 
of  the  same  metal  The  snow-white 
sleeves  of  the  chemise  formed  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  sparkling  par- 
terre. One  woman  wore  a  different 
cap  from  the  rest :  its  upper  part  was 
shaped  iust  like  a  glory,  or  nimbus  ; 
this  is  done  by  inserting  within  a  light 
piece  of  wood  of  that  shape.  Her 
ornaments,  too,  were  not  plam  silver, 
but  ffili  She  was  from  Strandebarm, 
whidi  I  passed  yesterday  on  the 
Ijord,  the  scene  of  a  celeorated  na- 
tional song — *  Bonde  i  Biyllups 
Gaarden.' 

Much  psalm-singing  prevailed  out 
of  Bishop  Kingo,  of  Funen's,  psalm- 
book  The  pnest  then  read  the  Col- 
lect, i^istle,  and  Gospel,  with  the  tra- 
ditional, I  suppose,  but  what  sounded 
to  me  very  frightful  intonation.  The 
sermon  was  not  extempore. 

*  He  is  a  tolerable  preacher,'  said  a 
peasant,  with  quite  tne  *  Haoitans  in 
sicco'  tone  of  criticism,  but  it  is  out 
of  a  book,  and  not  out/of  M|  J^ayod 
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(head),  like  priest  So-and-eo,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Fjord.' 

Very  small  and  very  red  babies,  not 
many  hours  old,*  I  believe— sudi  is 
the  almost  superstitious  eagerness  with 
which  these  good  folk  rush  to  have 
that  sacred  rite  administered— were 
now  brought  to  be  christened.  No  font 
was  visible;  there  was,  however,  an 
angel  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the 
roof,  with  deep,  flesh-coloured  legs  and 
arms,  and  a  gilt  robe.  In  its  right 
hand  was  a  bowl,  in  its  left  a  book. 
The  glocker,  or  clerk,  a  little  man  in 
a  blue  sailor's  jacket,  here  despatched 
a  girl  for  some  water,  which  was 
brought,  and  poured  into  the  bowl, 
and  the  ceremony  proceeded;  whicn 
being  concluded,  the  angel  was  pulled 
up  a^in  midway  to  the  ceiling,  f 

The  priest  then  examined  some 
young  men  and  women,  who  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  he  walking  up 
and  down  in  the  intervals  of  the 
questions. 

As  we  left  the  church  a  characteris- 
tic sight  presented  itself.  The  church- 
yard was  just  the  spot  in  which  one 
would  like  to  be  buried— a  beautiful 
freshly-mown  sward,  sloping  down  to 
the  sea,  and  intersected  oy  a  couple  of 

*  Strom,  in  his  description  of  SondmSr, 
relates  that  in  the  hard  winter  of  1755,  of 
thirty  children  bom  in  the  parish  of  Voldeo, 
not  one  lired,  solely  becaose  they  were 
brought  to  church  directly  they  were  bom. 
But  even  in  the  present  day  in  the  register 
books  (kirke-bog)  notices  may  be  found, 
such  as  *  Died  from  being  brought  too  early 
to  church.' 

t  What  a  curious  custom  that  was  of  the 
heathen  Norwegian  gentle-folk  to  select  a 
friend  to  sprinkle  their  child  with  water,  and 
give  it  a  name.  Thus  Sigurd  Jarl  baptized 
the  infknt  of  Thora,  the  wife  of  Harald 
Harfager,  and  called  it  Hacon,  although  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Christianity,  for  this 
child  was  afterwards  baptized  by  Athelstan, 
king  of  England.  The  heathen  vikings  often 
pretended  to  take  up  Christianity,  to  re- 
nounce it  again  on  the  first  opportunity. 
Some  of  them  sUowed  themselves  to  be  bap- 
tized over  and  over  again,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  white  garments.  Others,  who 
visited  Christian  lands  for  the  sake  of  traffic, 
or  as  mercenary  soldiers,  used  to  let  them- 
selves be  primtegnet  (marked  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross)  without  being  baptized.  Thus 
they  were  on  a  good  footing  with  the  foreign 
Christians,  and  also  wi&  their  heathen 
brethren  at  home.  Many  of  those  who  were 
baptized  in  all  sincerity  quite  misunderstood 
the  meaning  of  the  rite,  thinking  that  it 
would  release  them  from  evil  ^rits  and 
gramary. 


brooks  brawling  down  from  the  hills, 
extended  upwards  to  the  copee  of 
hazel,  aspen,  ash,  and  rowan  trees  that 
fringed  tne  heights.  Under  some  of 
these  trees  sat  two  or  three  maidens, 
looking  as  stiff  as  Norw^^  peasant 

g'rb  only  can,  when  busked  in  their 
ist,  and  before  a  crowd  of  people. 
Nor  was  a  view  of  the  placid  Qord 
wanting.  Look  some  of  the  church- 
goers are  already  in  their  boats,  the 
red  bodices  and  white  sleeves  ooni^i- 
cuous  from  afar,  while  the  dripping 
oars  flash  in  the  sun. 


The  Merchant  abroad  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Australia,  A  Series 
of  Letters  from  Java,  Singcmort, 
China,  Bengal,  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Crimea  ana  its  Battle- 
Grounds,  England,  MelboumeySyd' 
ney,  d:c.  By  Qeonre  Francis  Ttmi^ 
of  Boston.  New  York :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam &  Ca  1^7. 

SKETCHES    OF    THE    TEA-PORTS     OF 

CHINA. 

THE  APPEARAKCE  OP  HONa  KOKO. 

After  leaving  the  garden  land  of 
Java,  where  all  nature  keeps  an  ever- 
lasting holiday  of  never  ceasing  foli- 
age and  flowers,  the  high  mountainous 
scenery  of  the  islands  chills  one  with 
its  continual  sameness.  The  season  of 
the  year  may  give  it  its  present  somlxB 
look,  but  certainly  the  banren  hiUs 
and  uncultivated,  uninterestbig  ^>- 
pearance  of  the  approaches  toHong 
Elong  do  not  by  any  means  prepaxe 
the  stranj^  for  theacpreeable  surprise 
that  awaits  him  as  he  passes  Cfreen 
Island  and  finds  himself  directly  be- 
fore the  town,  made  most  interesting 
by  its  strikingly  ori^^inal  and  novd 
appearance.  Kesembling  a  half-oirde^ 
the  buildings  stretch  out  some  four 
or  five  miles  on  either  side  of  the  bay, 
ffoing  back  from  the  water*s  edge  as 
far  as  the  mountains  will  admit,  one 
building  above  the  other ;  but  those 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains  have  a 
most  commanding  view  of  the  entire 
bay,  covering  quite  a  fleet  of  shippiniL 
including  at  the  present  time  seveoS 
men-of-war,  and  entirely  overloc^  the 
several  European  buildings,  uui  the 
thousand  and  more  Chinese  tenements 
of  the  town^  while  ^e  lonff  range  of 
hills,  extendmg  fiar  away  onboth  nde^ 
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though  rock  and  sand  abound,  add  in- 
terest to  the  picture.  The  place  is 
easily  sketched,  and  the  Chinamen 
have  made  several  good  pictures  of  it. 

Some  of  the  hills  do  not  look  unlike 
the  auriferous  lands  on  the  Ballarat. 
and  evidently  have  more  or  less  gold 
beneath  their  surface.  Looking  out 
from  the  palace  residence  of  mine  host, 
who  although  young  in  years  ranks 
among  the  leaders  of  the  China  trade, 
which  stands  on  the  highest  building 
land  in  the  place,  the  bay  seems  en- 
tirely land-locked,  and  in  going  out 
and  coming  in  the  town  springs  up 
before  you  directly  behind  the  island 
which  you  pass,  while  the  mountains 
back  of  the  house  show  up  with  fear- 
ful height,  although  the  highest  peak 
is  but  1826  feet  The  whole  of  the 
country  thus  far  has  a  volcanic  appear- 
ance, and  if  more  foliage  was  scattered 
along  its  surface,  some  of  the  Austra- 
lian coast  scenery  strongly  would  re- 
semble it  Hong  Kong  unmistakably 
bears  the  mark  of  progress,  and  the 
traveller  in  overhauling  its  history  is 
surprised  to  find  that  sixteen  years 
only  ago  it  was  nothing  but  a  miser- 
able fishing  village,  where  a  few 
poor  natives,  with  their  nets,  and  tillage 
of  the  soil,  found  scanty  sustenance. 
These  seas,  on  every  side,  are  full  of 
such  islands,  most  of  which  are  studded 
with  little  smoky  iminviting  dwellings, 
many  of  which  are  the  resort  of  pirates, 
who  are  ready  to  pounce  down  on  any 
unfortunate  craft  that  may  get  dis- 
abled near  their  rendezvous.  The 
island  was  ceded  to  the  English  in 
1841,  Kichan  acting  for  the  iSnperor, 
and  Elliot  for  the  Queen  ;  but  through 
the  wire-pulling  of  Kichan's  rival  at 
the  Imperial  Court,  Commissioner  Lin. 
the  negotiations  were  thrown  up,  ana 
Kichan  was  disgraced.  This  high 
officer  was  a  man  of  great  talent,  and 
although  he  never  recovered  the  good 
will  of  his  master  and  his  cabinet,  his 
abilities  were  found  of  utility,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  capital  of  Thibet 
Lhassa,  where  Moorcroft^  the  cele- 
brated English  traveller,  hved  for  so 
many  years,  and  to  whose  talent  and 
industry  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 
able  charts  of  the  country  thereabout 

Edchan,  Hue  says,  was  a  fine-look- 
ing man,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  in  the  interviews  with  him  at  the 
court,  before  he  was  banished  from 
Tartary,  he  seemed  to  feel  much  soured 


about  his  treatment  regarding  the 
treaty,  and  showed  much  interest  in 
talking  of  the  Western  nationa  Fear 
of  the  white  man,  and  recollection  of 
his  past  disgrace,  no  doubt  was  the 
cause  of  his  treatment  to  the  Catholic 
missionary  who  has  given  us  such  a 
romantic  and  highly  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  return  directly  through 
the  empire.  The  war,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, which  had  been  smoulder- 
ing since  the  violent  proceedings  of 
1834,  which  hastened  Lord  Napier's 
death,  broke  out  with  energy  in  1839, 
when  the  seizure  of  opium  belonging 
to  British  merchants,  some  23,283 
chests,  which  Lin  destroyed  with  quick 
lime,  and  the  insulting  way  in  which 
he  treated  the  merchants,  caused  the 
great  destruction  of  human  life,  the 
knocking  down  of  all  their  coast 
forts  and  the  final  treaty  of  Nankin, 
which  opened  up  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  agam  gave  the  English  Hong 
Kong ;  and  once  getting  a  foot-hold 
in  spite  of  all  obstacles  of  position  and 
climate,  with  that  indomitable  perse- 
verance which  characterizes  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  the  English  have  changed 
the  Lilliputian  fishing-town  to  another 
Singapore  :  for  there  are  about  the 
same  number  of  Chinamen  and  orien- 
tals at  each  port  The  1500  poverty- 
stricken  men  of  1840  have  grown  to 
60,000  or  70,000 ;  and  now  many  of 
the  better  class  of  Chinamen  are  be- 

f inning  to  invest  their  capital,  and 
ave  a  branch  establishment  at  this 
port,  although  Canton  is  still  the  fa- 
vourite place,  owing  to  long  established 
custom,  for  the  Chinese  merchant 
Li  1845  there  were  but  25,000,  and  ten 
years  hence  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
find  a  population  of  250,000  Chinamen. 
The  island  is  twentjr-six  miles  in 
circumference,  nine  miles  long,  and 
eight  broad ;  and  Victoria,  the  colony 
township,  branches  off  to  the  right  and 
left  about  three  miles  each  way  ;  and 
as  the  buildings  increase  it  must  still 
continue  to  add  to  its  present  Boomer- 
ang shape,  for  there  is  no  background 
to  Duild  upon,  for  the  mountains  over- 
hang the  city  in  such  frichtful  proxi- 
mity that  one  is  inclined  to  mistinist 
Newton's  theory  of  gravitation.  The 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  excessive  heat 
or  cold,  a  heavy  freshet,  or  some 
natural  convulsion  or  other,  would  be 
apt  to  occasion  a  land-slide  that  would 
somewhat  astonish  the  residents  below. 
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whose  only  chance  would  be  in  the 
summit  of  the  moimtain,  on  the  fall- 
ing rocks  leaping  over  their  heads  on 
to  the  shipping  of  the  bay.  Notwith- 
standing my  friends  laughed  at  me 
for  the  suggestion,  in  such  an  event  as 
I  have  mentioned  I  had  just  as  leive  be 
anywhere  else  just  at  that  particular 
time.  Robert  Elmes,  who  published 
a  work  of  foreign  travel  in  1853,  says 
veiy  truly,  that  Hong  Kong  is  no  more 
Chma  than  Gibraltar  is  Spain,  but 
like  the  European  rock,  is  a  sort  of 
oasis  of  English  houses  and  customs 
in  the  midst  of  semi-barbarism.  I 
would  sooner  see  a  resemblance  in 
Singapore,  and  call  it  the  Liverpool 
of  China,  where  ships  and  steamers 
are  continually  anchoring,  placing  a 
larce  floating  population  m  the  place, 
and  the  grand  centre  of  all  the  ports 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  visited  by 
many  whalemen  and  men-of-war,  of 
all  nations^  and  the  resort  of  most 
ships  seekmg  freights;  and  in  still 
stronger  likeness  on  account  of  its  being 
the  centre  of  emigration,  and  must  so 
continue  —  all  tne  passenger  ships 
to  Australia  and  California  headed 
from  this  port,  and  as  soon  as  those 
countries  remove  the  hasty  and  inju- 
dicious tax  which  the  astute  legisla- 
tors of  the  gold  regions  placed  upon 
the  Celestials,— an  error  which  tney 
will  soon  be  taught  to  see  before  many 
months  pass  round,  Hong  Kong  (the 
island  of  fragrant  streams^  as  the  na- 
tives term  it  in  their  beautiful  descrip- 
tive language)  will  once  again  shoot 
ahead  with  a  velocity  that  may  natur- 
ally surprise  some  of  our  Northern 
neighbours. 

A  SIGHT  OP  CANTON. 

At  last  I  am  in  sight  of  Canton,  the 
ffrand  capital  of  China  trade,  where 
heads  of  nouses  most  do  congregate — 
where  money  is  obtained  from  wealthy 
Chinamen,  middle-men,  brokers,  &c., 
who  get  it  from  bankers  in  the  in- 
terior—where orders  are  given  to  the 
houses  and  agents  up  and  down  the 
coast— where  wires  are  pulled — secret 
expeditions  fitted  out— teas,  and  silks, 
and  imports  are  talked  on  an  exten- 
sive scale — where  so  many  merchants 
have  made  in  a  few  years  of  active 
labour  fortunes  in  thetrade,  and  where 
hospitality  abounds  and  kind  atten- 
tions are  showered  upon  the  stranger. 
Ves,  this  flEur-famed  Canton,  known  to 


eveiy  school-boy,  and  every  young 
merchant  who  ever  learned  to  talk 
ship— Canton,  the  centre  of  all  East- 
em  exchange,  the  grand  bourse  of 
Chinese  Asia. 

The  cabmen  of  Albany,  the  hack- 
drivers  of  Montreal,  the  kling  boat- 
men of  Singapore,  must  retire  in  favour 
of  the  b<mt-women  that  came  near 
smothering  our  boat  in  order  to  get  a 
fare  to  the  pier :  such  an  infernal 
veiling  and  gaboering,  pulling  and 
hauling,  rowing  and  sc^dhng,  screech- 
ing, and  gesticulating^  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  Why,  it  is  enough  to 
drive  one  into  a  lunatic  asylunL  It 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  for  some- 
times it  is  positively  dangerous  when 
the  tide  is  running  a  perfect  sluica 
Some  of  the  women  are  very  comely, 
and  in  their  peculiar  Bloomer  costume 
and  strikingly  original  style  of  head- 
dress, \^u  cannot  but  be  attracted.  As  in 
Hong  Kong,  twenty-five  cents  is  all  th^ 
expect  for  rowing  ashore  a  boat  load. 
A^er  paying  in  some  cases  from  $10  to 
$15  in  Melbourne,  Ireally  felt  ashamed 
to  give  thegirlshereso  little ;  but  I  was 
cautioned  a^dnst  introducing  bad 
habits  by  givmg  them  more.  These 
poor  creatures  live  entirely  upon  the 
river,  and  how  I  cannot  tell,  for  in  the 
vicinity  of  Canton  there  must  be  at 
least  from  50,000  to  60,000.  A  ty- 
phoon or  a  fire,  I  should  think  would 
completely  sweep  them  away,  for  they 
lie  huddled  together  like  so  much  fire- 
wood. 

Arriving  on  New  Year's  morning  I 
was  most  fortunate ;  for  in  accordance 
with  our  time-honoured  custom,  caUs 
were  being  exchanged,  and  I  was  just 
in  time  to  pay  my  respects  and  wi^ 
the  pleasant  returns  of  the  vear  to  the 
eighteen  European,  Engli^  and 
American  ladies  then  in  Canton, 
whose  cordial  welcome  is  most  plea- 
sant to  remember.  Beautiful  houses, 
large  and  commodious,  all  joined  to- 
gether, or  only  separated  by  a  small 
alley-way,  splendidly  furnished,  and 
none  without  engravings  or  pictures ; 
fancy  Chinese  ornaments,  and  speci- 
mens of  eveiy  kind  of  Chinese  ingen- 
uity met  your  gaze,  and  everything 
seemed  fresh  and  new  to  me,  all  differ^ 
ent  from  the  Western  world.  The  new- 
comer delivers  his  letters,  and  calb 
upon  those  whose  acquaintance  he 
wishes  to  make  ;  and  then,  if  properiy 
introduced,  come  attentions  on  every 
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Bida    My  home  is  delightful,  and  my 
kind  entertainer  makes  me  feel  that 
during  my  stay  in  Canton  his  house 
is  mine.    He  has  done  a  large  business 
in  his  day,  and  I  think  him  one  of  the 
most  industrious  men  I   ever   saw. 
Breakfasting,  tiffing,  dining,  excursion 
parties  to  the  White  Hills,  to  the  Ho- 
nan  Temple,  the  Parsee  Gardens,  the 
curiosity  shops,  music  in  the  evening, 
or  bowls,  or  billiards,  or  books,   or 
papers  — you  may  take  your  choice; 
but  your  time   will   soon  fly  away 
among  a  people  who  only  try  to  anti- 
cipate vour  wants  and  pleasure.    The 
billiard  room  and  bowling  alley  are 
private  clubs,  well  manag^  and  well 
attended ;  good  tools  to  work  with, 
and  Chinese  markers.  At  the  reading- 
room  you  may  find  books  and  papers, 
and  all  the  printed  gossip  of  the  day, 
as  at  the  Hong  Kong  Club.    You  can 
soon  do  up  the  lions  of  the  place,  after 
you  have  gone  round  the  waUs  or  Can- 
ton, and  run  the  risk  of  getting  your 
nose  punched  by  a  bamboo  for  your 
boldness  in  lookmg  in  the  gate.  After 
you  have  looked  into  the  shops  in  old 
and  new  China  Streets,  walked  round 
the  factory  cardeuj  where  foreigners 
are  allowea  tne  entire  space  of  about 
800  feet  in  length  by  120  deep,  for 
trees  and  plants,  a  church,  a  lodge  and 
benches,  and  paths,  for  public  pro- 
menade and  nothing  more,  and  you 
have  been  once  all  round  to  see  whom 
you  may  know — and  in  one  week's  time 
most  likely  you  know  them  all,  for 
knowing  one  it  secures  the  entree  to 
the  rest  After  you  have  been  through 
the  Hongs  and  (Jo-downs,  seen  the 
tea  prepared  for  shipment,  and  the  way 
it  is  got  up,  and  talked  with  some  of 
the  Chinesemerchantswho  insist  upon 
your  taking  with  them  a  cup  of  tea 
without  muk  or  sugar,  the  ^rounds  in 
the  cups,  each  made  expressly  for  each 
person ;  after  you  have  chin-chinned 
several  of  these  Hong  merchants,  and 
beard    them    expound    commercial 
affairs ;  after  you  nave  been  over  the 
Dutch  Folly,  the  pavilion  of  the  fire 
genii,  the  I^e  pagoda  at  Whampoa ; 
the  wonderfiil  gardens— wonderful  be- 
cause so  singular  and  novel ;  after  you 
have  seen  the  duck-hatching  up  the 
river,  where  the  youngducksare  traced 
in  all  their  stages;  after  you  have 
been  to  the  "White   Hills  on   your 
Chinese  pony,  or  carried  up  by  your 


Chinese  coolie,  in  your  Chinese  chair, 
and  looked  down  upon  the  city  of  Can- 
ton, with  its  124  temples  and  halls, 
pavilions  and  pagodas ;  after  you  have 
perfectly  satisfied  your  curiosity  by 
looking  at  the  flower-boats  and  gazing 
at  the  beautiful  specimen  of  Chinese 
frailty  so  fantastically  dressed ;  after 
you  have  seen  all  these,  you  will  have 
a  right  to  say  that  you  have  killed  all 
the  lions  of  Canton.  It  takes  but  a 
short  time  to  run  through  the  list, 
and  when  once  seen  it  is  time  to  go  over 
theeround a  second  tima 

The   city  of  Canton  is  about  one 
thousand  years  old,  but  no  foreigners 
have  ever  had  the  entree  to  its  interior. 
Notwithstanding  the  treaty  provides 
forgoing  into  Canton,  by  diplomacy 
and  intngue,  the  Chinese  officials  have 
managed  to  break  faith,  and  keep  out 
all  outsiders.    How  much  longer  this 
will  last  remains  to  be  seen.     The 
foreign  population  of  the  Hongs  occupy 
about  fifteen  acres  of  land,  none  of 
which  can  be  owned  by  the  residents. 
Some  of  the  Hongs  rent  for  $4000, 
and  so  on  down  to  $1200  jper  annum. 
In  1822  most  of  these  buildings  were 
destroyed  by  fire.    The  residents  are 
called  factors;  hence  the  name  fac- 
tories.   On  every  side  of  you.  Pigeon 
English— that  horrible  jargon  of  muti- 
latedbaby  talk  which  custom  has  made 
law — meets  you.     From  boatwomen 
to  shopmen,  house  boy  to  compradoreu 
you  hear  nothing  else.    I  endeavoured 
to  jget  a  copy  of  Hamlet's  soliloquy, 
which    was    translated  into  Pigeon 
English,  but  I  have  failed  to  do  it    I 
can  only  remember  its  commencement. 
*  To  be,  or  not  to  be'  reads  :  *  Can- 
no  can.'    Send  for  your  hat,  and  this 
would  be  the  style  :  *  Go  top  side — 
sabe— that  hat— pay  my.'    A  noise  is 
heard  in  an  adjoining  street ;  the  cause, 
says  the  servant,  is  *  Chiney  woman 
have  catchy  one  piece  bull  chilo.*    In 
other  words,  it  wouldread  :  *Mrs.  Pig- 
tail of  a  boy.*     I  called  upon  some 
ladies;  boy  returns :  *No  man  can  see,' 
intimating  probably  that  they  were 
not  at  home.     For  'yes,' reaa  'can 
do.'    '  How  many  to  dmner  this  even- 
ing f  My  boy  promptly  replies :  'Four 
piece  man— two  piece   missie.'      Of 
course  I  have  laid  in  a  good  stock  of 
Chinese  presents;  I  should  be  con- 
sidered the  veriest  barbarian  did  I  not. 
I  have  been  through  all  the  shops  buy- 
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ing  sandal- wood  fans  and  card  cases, 
ivory  chess-men  and  whist  counters, 
purses  and  boxes,  studs  and  Jade  stone, 
Dronze  ornaments,  bamboo  work 
carved  necklaces  and  walnuts,  ana 
bracelets  and  rings,  silver  and  copper 
ornaments  and  a  tnousand  other  little 
notions  wliich  will  soon  reduce  your 
loose  cash,  especially  where  your  sove- 
reign or  pound  sterling  is  worth  but 
$4  It  makes  a  wide  diU'erence  in  one's 
finances. 

Since  the  rebellion,  Canton  has  been 
very  inactive,  and  its  sister  ports — 
younger  in  experience,  younger  m  com- 
merce, youngerin  years— are  gradually 
taking  away  her  prestige.  Foo  Chow 
is  getting  the  black  teas,  while  Shang- 
hae  takes  the  silks  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  green  teas,  but  Canton  never- 
theless has  the  wealth,  the  capital,  the 
head  work,  the  experience,  and  the 
exchanges ;  she  is  still  hard  to  beat, 
and  may  yet  be  able  to  hold  her  head 
as  high  as  her  northern  branches.  We 
must  wait  I  was  much  surprised 
to  find  such  battalions  of  Parsees 
promenading  in  the  factory  gardens, 
all  speaking  understandable  English. 
These  high  turbaned  merchants  are 
taking  off  the  best  share  of  the  opium 
trade ;  and  now  a  clipper  steamer,  the 
*  lightning/  plies  between  Calcutta 
andCumsing-moon,  opium  and  advices 
her  only  *  pigeon.'  Some  of  the  names 
of  these  men  seemed  to  have  been 
given  them  purely  for  the  amusement 
of  the  Western  merchant,  for  they 
have  a  strange  sound,  mixing  up  com- 
mon and  uncommon  names,  scnptural 
and  sectional 

A  VISIT  TO  SHAKOHAE. 

Had  I  listened  for  a  moment  to  the 
observations  made  by  many  of  my 
friends  at  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  I 
should  have  lost  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  this  important  port  of  Chinese 
trade,  for  invariably,  more  especially 
by  those  who  had  never  been  to  the 
northward,  I  heard  the  remark  among 
southern  merchants,  *  You  will  see 
nothing  worth  noting  at  Shanghae ;' 
but  my  replv  was,  *  It  was  on  my  tour- 
ist list,  and  I  was  bound  to  go  there 
and  judge  for  myself.*  Need  I  say  that 
I  have  been  amply  repaid  for  the  trip, 
by  what  I  have  seen,  gives  me  a  better 
idea  of  the  traits  and  customs  of  this 
highly  interesting  people  in  a  single 


day  than  I  could  have  learned  in 
months  at  Canton.  Arriving  here  a 
week  a^o,  my  time  has  eone  instmc- 
tively  m  ranging  througn  every  hole 
and  comer  in  and  about  Shanghae ; 
over  rice-fields  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  through  many  of  the  boats  ana 
junks,  lorchas  and  native  craft  in  the 
river.  Although  the  Chinese  here 
speak  another  dialect,  and  the  men 
are  much  more  athletic,  they  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  the  same ; 
only  another  phase  of  this  prolific 
people,  less  piratical,  less  enterprising, 
less  inclined  to  sneer  at  foreigners,  but 
nevertheless  ready  to  benefit  them- 
selves by  improving  their  condition  in 
working  for  them. 

A  fair  map  of  the  township  of  Shanj^- 
hae,  published  in  London  last  year,  m 
May,  tells  me  that  the  land  occupied 
by  the  foreign  residents  is  1621  mow, 
which  I  believe  is  equal  to  270  acres, 
or  about  twenty  times  the  ground  al- 
lotted to  the  Cantonese.  The  foreign 
settlement  extends  from  the  Yang- 
Kin^-Pang  canal  to  Loo-Chow  channel, 
and  IS  situated,  not,  as  I  had  always 
supposed  before  I  came  here,  on  the 
Yang-tze-Kang,— not,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  some  after  being  a  day  or 
two  in  the  place,  on  the  Woosung ; 
but  simply  on  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  but  on  a  branch  river,  called  by 
the  native  name  of  Hwang-pu.  Hie 
buildings  (or  hon^)are  all  of  immense 
size  compared  with  our  American  or 
Australian  dwellings,  well  built,  plea- 
santly located,  two  stories  high,  with 
upper  and  lower  verandahs,  and  all 
surrounded  with  a  respectable  plot  of 
ground  for  trees,  flowers,  and  garaening. 
In  the  rear  of  which  are  the  tea  and 
silk  warehouses ;  or,  as  they  are  called, 
go-downs,  some  of  which  are  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length  by 
forty  in  width,  several  connecting  with 
each  other.  All  this  I  discovered  d  or- 
ing  my  moming^s  ramble  after  landing 
and  lunching  with  mine  host — ^whoee 
princely  pakce  faces  the  river ;  and 
alongside  of  which  he  is  erecting  a 
magnificent  hong,  constructed  of  Ning- 
po  ^nite,  the  coasting  junks  bring- 
ing it  nearly  opposite  the  door.  This 
building,  I  believe,  is  the  first  stone 
structure  of  the  size  in  Shanghae  ;  the 
dimensions  being  120  deep  by  74  feet 
frontage,  with  stables,  go-downs  and 
oompradore's  resident,  2»vint^^ 
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Some  twenty  months  hare  already 
been  consomed  in  its  structure,  and 
some  years  more  must  elapse  before 
it  will  be  entirely  completed  and  fin- 
ished for  occupation— notwithstand- 
ing, I  find  the  workmen  do  not  stop 
to  rest  in  China  on  the  Sabbath.  I 
found  much  amusement  in  going  over 
and  through  this  mass  of  connected 
labour,  the  entire  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry of  a  race  of  people  so  little  un- 
derstood in  the  west  Commencing 
with  its  foimdation  of  piles  and  laige 
blocks  of  stone  passing  from  floor  to 
roo^  granite  pillars,  and  brick  chim- 
neys, door  mouldings  and  window- 
frames,  fire-places,  mantel -pieces, 
bamboo  stages,  mat  mortar-hoos,  and 
strange  primitive  implements  of  la- 
bour,—ail  were  of  untiring  interest 
And  this  palace  of  a  residence,  which 
cannot  cost  less  than  Mr.  Cushing's  at 
Waterton,  some  $60,000,  is  the  entire 
handiwork  of  Chinamen,  the  hard- 
working, nerer-ceasing,  industrial  Ce- 
kstiak,  who  have  been  so  shamefully 
and  unffraciouslv  treated  in  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  gold  fields.  Chop  Dollar, 
the  architect  and  master  mason  ana 
carpenter,  a  most  intelligent  Chinar 
man,  who  derives  his  somewhat  singu- 
lar cogmomen  from  the  fact  of  his 
being  oadly  pook-marked,  took  me 
through  the  workshops  of  the  carpen- 
ters, and  most  instructive  was  his 
Pigeon  English  comments.  He  seemed 
the  rulins  spirit  among  the  workmen, 
and  well  he  may,  for  his  rule  of  govern- 
ing is  that  of  all  superiors  to  those 
beneath  them,  a  word  and  a  blow,  but 
sometimes  the  blow  comes  first  I 
have  dwelt  more  at  length  on  my 
going  over  this  splendid  exhibition  of 
an  American's  enterprise  in  order  to 
show  what  mechanics  and  builders 
there  are  in  the  land ;  for  the  style  of 
building  before  the  foreigners  came 
here  they  had  never  seen,  their  small 
tenements  being  of  a  most  inferior 
dass.  Even  that  of  the  viceroy  is  not 
worthy  of  what  you  would  expect 
fh)m  the  high-sounding  name. 

As  you  walk  over  and  around  the 
^ace  you  will  see  manjr  newly-erected 
nouses  thatentirely  ecbpse  the  humble 
residences  of  our  commission  mer- 
chants of  the  west  Comfort  is  the 
first  thought  of  the  China  merchant, 
and  comfort  is  the  second,  and,  I  may 
safely  add,   comfort   is    the  third. 


Money  is  only  an  auxiliary  in  catering 
to  his  wish.  If  he  wants  a  palace  for 
a  residence,  he  orders  it  and  it  is  there ; 
and  elegant  furniture,  choice  engrav- 
ings, splendid  fancy  ornaments  of 
bronze  or  stone,  if  from  Asia,  or  Sevres 
or  Bohemiaii,  if  from  Europe  ;  and  all 
the  little  6t;ou^m0  of  the  parlour  table 
and  the  drawing  room  mantel, — from 
wheresoever  they  mav  come,  come 
at  his  bidding.  I>oes  he  take  a  fancy 
for  an  Arab  or  an  Australian  horse, 
his  correspondent  sets  a  letter,  and  his 
stable,  already  filled  with  Manilla, 
Java,  and  Chma  ponies,  is  opened  to 
receive  the  foreign  stranger,  who  is 
groomed  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  fed  on  carrots  and  cut  feed  b^ 
some  half-a-dozen  lazy-looking  pigtail 
grooms,  who  delight  in  having  nothing 
more  to  da  L  perhaps,  had  better 
note  that  the  norses  of  the  country 
mostly  used  are  the  Chinamen  them- 
selves, the  sedan  chair,  covered  or 
open,  made  of  lancewood  or  bamboo, 
according  to  taste  or  purse  of  the 
owner,  fitted  up  with  looking-glasses 
and  pockets  or  without,  seems  to  be 
the  popular  mode  of  travel  from  door 
to  door.  Two  coolies  (all  porters  bear 
the  name)  usually  do  the  needful  for 
a  moderatcHsized  man,  like  correspond- 
ent, but  Daniel  Lambert  would  have 
required  twenty,  while  Tom  Thumb 
could  have  managed  with  half  a  one. 
I  have  never  yet  been  dumped  by  the 
sure-footed  beggars ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  see  chairs  on  all  possible 
angles,  one  coolie  flat  on  his  back,  the 
other  on  tiptoe,  and  the  unfortunate 
occupant  oi  the  chair  in  the  most  im- 
conm)rtable  position.  If  there  is  any 
dirty  work  to  do,  employ  a,Chinaman ; 
they  will  do  anything  for  money.  Be 
careful  as  you  walk  along  the  Bund,  or 
you  will  get  the  most  fragrant  deposits 
on  your  clothes,  for  every  few  yards 
you  scent  these  oflal  and  filth-trading 
carriers,  who  are  bearing  the  nosegay 
continually  past  you  to  the  gardens  of 
the  suburbs  or  the  rice-fields  beyond  ; 
and  yet  some  of  the  gentlemen  here 
pretend  to  tell  me  that  the  Chinese 
are  a  most  independent  race. 

Yesterday,  in  company  with  Dr. 
Lockhart,  Imade  my  first  tour  through 
the  Chinese  city,  and  what  little  I 
didn't  see  during  the  journey  is  hardly 
worth  recording.  How  wonderful  the 
appearance  of  all  I  saw  I  How  jdeeply 
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interestiiig !  how  Bingularly  different 
from  any  of  my  past  experience  1    Ab 
I  went  from  etreet  to  street^  I  oould 
only  articulate,  What  a  place  le  China  1 
If  any  one  city  of  medium  size  can 
ahow  you  things  so  novel,  what  will 
you  see  inland,  where  millions  are 
congregated  within  a  single  wall ;  read 
Huc*s  romantic  tour  through  the  in- 
terior part  of  this  vast  empire,  and  then 
reflect  and  spend  a  few  more  hours  in 
contemplating  a  country  and  a  people 
80  able  to  support  themselves  without 
a  thing  from  the  Western  nations.    I 
say,  as  I  wander  through  this  populous 
dtv,  my  senses  are  so  severely  taxed 
at  oeing  brought  into  contact  with  so 
many  novelties  in  so  limited  a  time ; 
and  I  can  only  express  astonishment 
at  every  change,  to  find  thinj^  so  diffe- 
rent on  the  spot   than   pictured  in 
books.    We  must  have  walked  some 
two  or  three  miles  through  a  most 
thickly  peopled  district,   Defore  we 
reached   the  gate,  passing  countless 
men,  women,  and  children,  all  hurry- 
ing on   witn   loads   of    vegetables, 
baskets  of  fowls,  bundles  of  joss-paper, 
and  every  possible  kind  of  saleable 
article.    The  wall  is  very  thick,  very 
high,  and  bears   the  semblance   of 
strength ;  but  what  was  my  disgust 
to  see  hung  up,  over  the  entrance  of 
the  heavily  hun^  gate,  two  bamboo 
cages,  each  contaming  a  human  head ! 
The  sight  was  most  sickening,  and  I 
hastened  on,  as  the  Doctor  told  me 
that  two  years  ago  ^ou  would  have 
seen  two  hundred   mstead  of  two, 
which  was  the  imperial  way  of  intimi- 
dating the  insubordinate,  by  exposing 
on  the  wall  of  the  city  and  other  oon- 
spiottous  places,  Hie  heads  and  bodies 
of  the  executed  rebels. 

How  narrow  the  streets  are !  I  can 
hardly  get  along ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
same  with  most  of  the  Eastern  cities. 
What  can  have  been  the  ol^ect^  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  crowd  along ; 
and  if  you  stop  to  examine  anything 
that  attracts  your  attention,  the 
chances  are  decidedlv  favourable  to 
vour  getting  the  end  of  a  coolie  earner's 
bamboo  in  vour  face,  for  they  are  con- 
tinually hallooing  for  you  to  dear  the 
Sath  which  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
0  when  several  of  them  are  gradually 
dosing  on  you  from  different  points  and- 
you  have  only  a  few  feet  to  turn  in. 
In  one  street  we  went  intcs  coffin- 


makers,  and  jces-paper  manufectories ; 
in  another  noe  and  com  mills;  and 
then  you  would  fiedl  in  with  a  whole 
row  of  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  imi- 
brella-makersy  oomo    manufarioriai^ 
boots,  shoes,  tailors,  bookbinderB :  now 
and  then  a  barber,  shaving  with  his 
two-inch  chiselof  a  raaor  over  a  pastry- 
cook's—cakes fhzsling  in  the   pan. 
Farther  on  we  came  to  a  beautiful 
street  wider  than  the  rest— say  ten  to 
twelve  feet--gai)y  caparisoned  witli 
gaudy   swinging  signs,  of  boards  or 
pasteboard,  coloured  cotton  or  nMtellie 
signs,  the  several  characters  noting  the 
name  and  style  of  the  firm  standing 
out  conspicuously,  like  turkey  tracks 
on  a  snow  bank ;  completely  lined  on 
both  sides  with  wholesale  and  retail 
salesmen,  doth  goods  or  ready-made 
dothing,  beans,  peas^  and  rice,  in  one 
shop,  and  caps  and  silks  and  dotfas  in 
the  next  ]  pictures  and  paints,  cook- 
shops  and   eatins-houses,  curiosity- 
monsers,  pawnbroKenL  banks,  books, 
and  barbers;  some  polishing  sUme  or- 
naments, some  grinding  com  and  riosy 
some  kneading  dough  with  the  pot  sLb** 
ling  ready  to  reodve  it»  while  others 
were  engaged  in  counting  cash  at  some 
exchange  nouse^  smoking  opium  in  a 
hotel,  or  drinking  sam£a  in  a  pot- 
house, and  an  occasional  beggar  got  up 
in  the  best  possible  stnrle  with  ra^s 
and  vermin,  sores  and  filth,  penonez- 
posed  and  mud  balls  stuck  on  his  fore- 
head, yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
round  some  aristocratic  tradesman's 
place  for  money^  and  the  poor  step- 
man  dare  not  dnve  him  awaj,  for  toe 
professional  beggar  is  the  particular 
prot^^  of  government^  and  you  can 
only  get  rid  of  them  by  giving  the  poor 
de^  cash,  they  then  go  on  to  the 
nexti  and  before  ni^t  collect  enoo^ 
to  buy  their  rice,  dnnk  a  cup  of  sam- 
shu  and  then  get  drunk  over  their 
opium  pipa 

Passmg  along  this  thickly  shtmisd 
street,  the  Doctor  suddenly  dived  aown 
a  smail  lan&  and  in  anotner  minute  I 
was  in  a  batning-house,  where  the  poor 
come  at  aU  hours  of  the  dav,  uid  take 
a  bath  or  steaming  for  half -A-oent 
Had  I  liked  the  amelU  I  would  have 
stopped  longer,  but  the  stench  of  the 
steam  room  was  rather  too  much  for 
me ;  but  I  remained  long  enough  te 
see  how  »;stematio  everything  was 
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for  bis  dotheB,  and  an  obeequiouB  ser- 
vant to  help  him  to  dresa ;  and  if  th^ 
^0080,  a  cup  of  tea  was  near  at  hand. 
Some,  only  half^dreased,  were  beinff 
operated  upon  by  a  corn  doctor,  and 
tney  are  at  home  in  such  science ; 
others  were  arguing,  I  presume,  some 
knotty  point  in  Confucius,  and  some 
were  singingwith  wild  and  passionate 
em^asis.  I)ickens  would  naye  died 
with  laughter,  and  Thackeray  would 
have  ezploded  out  of  sheer  merriment, 
to  see  some  of  them  come  out  of  the 
Bteam-doeet;  one  especially,  weighing 
flome  850  pounds,  came  rushing  out, 
his  long  tail  dragging  the  ground  like 
a  huge  rat,  his  eves  olind  with  steam, 
his  legs  and  neck  like  three  pieces  of 
bamboo,  all  of  the  same  size,  only  the 
latter  not  quite  so  long.  These  three 
and  his  head  might  have  made  up  the 
50  pounds,  but  the  200  pounds  was  the 
rest  of  his  body.  Tike  hin^  all  in  all, 
he  resembled  some  of  their  Bhudah 
gods,  say  Bacchus,  just  after  he  had 
swallowed  a  couple  of  goat&  The 
moment  this  stranjge  si^ht  appeared  I 
boist  into  uproarious  laughter ;  the 
doctor  laughed,  and  his  own  country- 
men, the  Chinese  servants,  jumped  off 
their  feet  in  pure  delight  It  was  a 
sight  to  be  remembered.  The  gentle- 
manly man^r  of  this  establishment 
asked  me  if  Xwould  like  tobe  steamed. 
I  told  him  nothing  would  give  me 
more  pleaaure,  but  that  just  now  my 
time  wouldn't  admit,  and  with  my 
fingers  acting  as  a  temporal^  vice  upon 
my  nose,  I  &kve  him  a  chin-chin  and 
bolted  out  of  the  place.  The  next 
place  we  visited  was  one  of  the  many 
onium  dens  vou  find  in  every  street 
There  were  about  a  dozen  poor  besotted 
devils  in  different  stages  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  some  lifelessly  drunk  upon 
the  floor.  Go  into  one  of  these  hells, 
if  you  want  to  see  what  eflSdct  opium 
has  upon  those  who  indulge  in  it  to 
excess.  About  the  room  were  coarse 
benches,  and  one  or  two  beds,  where, 
lying  down,  resting  upcm  their  elbows, 
with  a  little  rushlignt  before  them, 
they  would  with  a  long  needle  insert 
one  of  the  little  balls  into  the  end  of 
their  pipes  and  smoke  away,  letting 
the  smoke  disappear,  usually,  through 
the  nostrils.  The  opium  is  handed 
to  them  in  little  cups  about  the  size 
of  a  thimble,  and  th^  are  allowed  to 
make  themselves  drunk  for  one  cent 


like  the  bathing-room,  the  stench  was 
too  powerful  for  me,  and  I  left ;  but  I 
have  a  word  more  to  say  on  this 
question  before  I  bid  good-bye  to 
China.  A  little  further  on  we  found 
an  English  missionary's  church,  built 
of  stone,  and  also  saw  an  American 
lecture-room  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
populous  part  of  the  city.  A  loud 
voice  attracted  me  towards  the  former, 
and  I  entered  the  house  of  God  to  hear 
a  fellow  Anglo-Saxon  hold  forth  to  a 
hundred  ugly-looking  vagabonds  in 
their  own  language.  They  were 
coming  in  and  going  out  continually ; 
curiosity  being  the  most  prominent 
feature  on  their  countenance  ;  few 
seemed  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
time.  Praiseworthy  and  persevering 
must  be  the  man  who  can  spend  his 
breath  and  time  expounding  some  dry 
doctrinal  scriptural  question  to  these 
poor  creatures,  who  live  on  from  day 
to  day  all  objectless. 

From  the  missionaries'  temple,  we 
went  to  the  Chinaman's  house  of  Joss. 
Here  we  found  a  larf;e  hall,  entered 
by  a  spacious  court,  m  the  midst  of 
which  is  a  laige  bronze  cup,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  had  subscribed  to 
place  it  there  en^ved  upon  its  side ; 
a  penny  subscription  monument,  a 
curious  relic  of  two  hundred  jrears  i^o. 
Theoutsideofthetemple  was  singularly 
ornamented  with  quaint  designs  of 
birds  and  animals,  ve^tables  and 
trees;  and  in  the  intenor  were  im- 
mense statues,  all  gilt,  of  Bhudah; 
the  past,  the  present  and  Uie  fiitura 
Besides  these  there  were  other  forms, 
larger  than  life  :  youth  and  age,  happi- 
ness and  misery,  peace  and  war,  the 
pregnant  mother  and  the  new-bom 
tNkbe,  laughter  and  scorn,  and  several 
other  emblems  which  I  do  not  re- 
member. These  figures  all  represented 
their  several  characters  to  the  letter, 
and  must  have  cost  much  monev. 
Oppoaite  the  No.  I  god  were  little 
stiocs  to  bum  homage^  and  joss-paper 
to  set  on  fire;  and  that  is  their  idea  oi 
worship. 

A^am  we  are  off  for  the  Court  of 
Justice,  and  this  was  a  memorable 
half-hour  in  mv  tour.  A  dean  digni- 
fied room,  with  a  mandarin,  whose 
whole  mien  bore  unmistakable  marks 
ci  authority,  sitting  on  the  seat  of  the 
jud^  with  policemen  and  assistants, 
officials  and  Gierke  on  eupx^id^ibut 
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the  priaonen  with  chains  about  their 
legs,  and  arms  tied  behind  them,  were 
waitinff  their  trial  and  the  decision  of 
thejuaJKe.  One  man  was  up  in  the 
eriminiJ  box,  but  the  svstem  of  ex- 
amination was  too  cruel  for  me  to  con- 
tinue long  in  the  room.  First  the 
guard  struck  him  fiercely  over  the 
mouth  with  a  bamboo  official  staff^ 
the  poor  wretch  shriekbg  with  pain  : 
the  other  prisoners  all  the  while  stolia 
and  indiiSerent  spectators,  not  know- 
ing who  came  next  Afterward^ 
another  kind  of  torture  was  resorted 
to,  ^e  guard  making  the  criminal 
Imeel  down  with  his  hands  above  his 
head  in  a  position  which  extorted  veils 
of  agony,  the  judge  and  the  officials  all 
wearing  the  utmost  indifference.  A 
little  further  on  there  were  two  crimi- 
nals with  huge  bolts  about  their 
ankles,  and  the  kang  (a  large  square 
piece  of  plank)  hung  round  their  neck. 
The  whole  trial  seemed  a  farce,  a  mix- 
ture of  brutal  cruelty  with  refined 
barbarism.  From  the  court  we  went 
to  the  bastinado  or  jail,  and  saw  scores 
of  prisoners  above  and  below  ;  all  the 
cells  were  crowded,  and  the  clanking 
of  chains,  and  hoarse  growls  of  the 
urisoners  spoke  another  feature  of 
Chinese  life. 

The  benevolent  institutions  were  our 
next  resort,  and  here  you  see  the  cha- 
rity of  the  government  in  providing 
for  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind : 
attendants,  nurses,  doctors,  all  arrayea 
in  the  style  of  our  own  hospitals— 
everything  furnished  by  the  imperial 
magnate.  The  patients  were  vef^  nu- 
merous, and  seemed  well  cared  for. 
This  was  a  public  hospital  We  also 
went  into  tne  dty  charity-house,  and 
one  private  house  for  the  distressed 
poor^  all  of  whidi  institutions  gave 
me  impressions  of  the  kind-hearted- 
ness of  a  people  who,  when  in  the  time 
of  their  prosperity,  put  by  a  little  for 
those  who  have  not  oeen  so  fortunate. 
But  nothing  struck  me  with  more  re- 
spect and  surprise  than  upon  being 
taken  through  a  foundling-hospital 
For  a  moment  I  could  not  credit  it ; 
I  had  never  read  of  such  a  place  amons 
the  Chinese,  and  of  course  was  much 
surorised  to  find  an  institution  of  such 
a  charitable  nature  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  as  those  of  France, 
England,  or  America.  There  was  a 
little  drawer  in  the  side  of  the  house. 


directly  facing  one  of  the  public  streets, 
where  the  forsaken  baoe  was  depo- 
sited, the  opening  of  which  caused 
a  rin^g  of  bells,  when  a  nurse  was 
appomt^  and  the  little  strancer  was 
wrapt  up  in  a  blanket  and  du^  nour- 
ished and  cared  for.  As  we  entered, 
the  nurses,  each  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  started  off  in  all  directions,  %p- 
parently  frightened  at  the  appearance 
of  the  fatirquais  (foreign  devilsX  It 
was  some  time  before  they  would  come 
out  of  their  rooms,  and  then  tbey  stared 
at  us  with  unfeigned  surprise.  Ishoold 
have  taken  up  one  of  the  lilliputias 
Celestials,  but  I  was  cautioned  against 
it;  for,  if  no  contagious  disease  is 
caught,  you  are  sure  to  get  vermin  on 
vour  dress.  We  wandered  about  the 
large  apu*tments  from  room  to  room, 
all  of  which  had  one  or  two  occupants, 
and  some  were  filled  with  older  chil- 
dren, in  baby-jumpers  of  strikingly 
original  make,  the  nurses  all  appear- 
ing, after  a  moment  of  fright,  to  gaze 
upon  the  strange  sight  of  featues, 
manner  and  dre^  Is  it  possible,  said 
I,  that  all  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  European  and  Anglo-Saxon  race 
are  all  observed  in  such  detail  in  Asiatic 
China  ?  I  have  seen  enough  for  one 
day.  I  must  have  time  for  reflection. 
I  was  unprepared  for  many  of  the 
customs— many  of  the  wonders  that 
were  in  our  path.  I  was  tired,  for  ^e 
Doctor's  walk  was  fatiguing  to  a  novice 
in  a  strange  city,  where  streets,  laneL 
and  paths  are  over  flag-stones  ana 
bricks  made  slippery  with  a  never- 
ceasinff  tread  or  numan  life.  I  saw 
several  more  temples — ^went  into  more 
bath-houses— more  opium  dens,  and 
several  other  shops:  but,  describing 
one,  you  see  all  The  ruins  of  the 
burnt  district  covered  many  acres, 
and  it  is  only  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  the  imperial  troops  did  not  en- 
tirelv  destroy  the  city,  for  the  fire,  as 
at  Moscow,  was  started  at  several 
points.  like  Califomians,  however, 
they  are  fast  at  work— the  same  own- 
ers rebuilding  their  tenements— and 
hard  at  it  trying  to  recover  what  they 
have  lost  I  saw  the  walls  where  the 
French  wasted  their  cannon-balls,  and 
tried  to  knock  down  the  city ;  but  it 
was  like  firing  through  a  piece  of  mor- 
tar. One  temple  was  pierced  throufi^ 
and  through,  completely  riddled  with 
shot,  but,  like  BEUiquo*s^ 
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walls  would  not  down.  I  also  saw 
where  the  company  of  marines  were 
mowed  down  by  shot  they  could  not 
traca  It  seems  the  Chinese  rebels 
had  stationed  themselves  in  buildings 
facing  the  place  where  the  wall  was 
weakened  by  the  French  cannon,  be- 
hind holes  cut  in  the  side  and  pasted 
over  with  paper,  and  bullets  were 
continually  flying  about  them,  but  no 
one  could  tell  from  whence  thev  came. 
Near  this  place  was  a  new  kind  of 
grave-vard,  where  the  poor  were  bu- 
ried above  ground  in  coarse  wooden 
coffins  of  great  slec.  merely  deposited 
on  the  ground ;  and  as  the  bodies  de- 
compose, the  air  becomes  fearful  and 
suffocating. 

I  am  surprised  that  it  was  not 
more  sickly  than  it  is.  The  seventy- 
two  stenches  which  Coleridge  encoun- 
tered at  Cologne,  were  a  cologne  bottle 
compared  with  the  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  in  a  Chinese  city.  In  several 
pbu^s  pieces  of  red  paper  were  pasted 
on  the  house,  telling  the  passer-by 
that  the  small-pox  was  raging  in  the 
tenement  within.  In  going  nome  I 
went  through  the  Chinameir  s  market 
— an  immense  speculation  of  an  Ame- 
rican, a  member  of  the  extensive  Smith 
family.  If  he  succeeds  in  finishing  the 
mammoth  building  and  its  approaches, 
it  will  make  his  fortune.  Tired  as  I 
was,  I  got  back  in  time  to  meet  my 
appointment  at  the  game  of  tenpins 
at  a  private  club,  weU  arranged,  well 
conducted ;  but  the  alleys  are  spoilt 
by  being  about  twenty  inches  wider 
than  they  should  be.  You  may  see  a 
proof  of  that  in  finding  176  chalked 
np  as  being  the  highest  roll 

The  billiard-tables  are  mostly  in  the 
Hongs,  all  private.  The  trip  to  the 
pagcda  I  ^ve  up  to  go  down  to 
Woosung,  where  I  was  amply  paid 
for  the  excnnion.  I  also  wanted  to 
go  to  Foochow  and  Nankin,  but  I  was 
cautioned  against  the  trip,  for  the 
pirate  rebels  were  continually  on  the 
water.  I  had  not  given  up  all  hopes 
of  going  to  Japan,  and  did  my  best  to 
get  up  a  ^aitv  of  gentlemen  to  charter 
the  Erin  or  Confucius  steamer,  but  all 
to  no  use ;  some  excuse  or  ol^er  was 
sure  to  throw  me  off  the  track.  I 
then  made  up  my  mind  to  go  alone, 
and  engaged  my  passage  in  the  Greta, 
bound  to  Simoda  via  Bhangfaae  from 
Hong  Kong,  to  take  the  Dutch  cargo 


which  was  lyin^  there  in  charge  of 
the  supercargo,  in  a  Japanese  temple. 

THE  CITY  OP  POO-CHOW. 

Again  I  am  away  inland,  near  an- 
other monster  city,  at  hours  too  late 
for  Chinamen  out  of  the  walls,  and 
know  not  where  to  go ;  at  least,  after 
the  boatmen  had  taken  us  through 
lanes  dismal  in  the  lantem*s  shade, 
up  dirty,  ragged,  stone-fenced  streets, 
down  in  deeper  arches  than  before, 
only  to  go  up  again  stone  steps,  one 
above  the  other,  an  immense  height, 
when,  to  our  hearts'  content,  at  last 
we  find  familiar  faces — familiar  be- 
cause New  England  men ;  for,  show 
me  a  decent  fellow  anywhere  abroad 
that  hails  from  home,  and  he  will  find 
it  verv  difficult  to  make  me  a  stranger. 
Foo-chow  at  last 

There  are  some  fifty  foreign  resi- 
dents here,  merchants,  officiaLs,  and 
missionaries.  Only  three  or  four 
ladies,  however,  ornament  this  small 
community,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
hence  the  utter  isolation  of  a  traveller 
when  he  has  done  up  the  sights.  Com- 
merce and  commissions  may  keep  a 
man  here  for  some  time,  and  officials 
may  be  kept  alive  by  the  cares  of  go- 
vernment, while  the  messengers  of  uie 
sacred  mission  in  duty  bound  find  con- 
tentment in  remaining ;  but  as  for  me, 
who  have  no  such  cares  on  the  Chma 
border,  give  me  an^  place  on  the 
world's  face  to  reside  m  but  Foo-chow. 
Pleasant  and  most  agreeable,  hospit- 
able and  ever  kind  were  those  whose 
acquaintance  I  am  glad  to  make,  yet 
I  would  rather  live  elsewhere.  I  can- 
not be  a  hermit— more  active  life— I 
must  see  something  of  the  world— 
books  and  pictures  will  do  for  a  while 
—love  in  a  cottage  may  amuse  for  a 
season,  but  give  me  the  inteUectual 
society  of  hundreds  of  fellow-countiy- 
men  instead  of  units.  I  like  Foo-chow 
for  its  energetic  youth,  but  could  not 
live  there.  I  have  always  had  a  holy 
horror  of  being  buried  alive,  and  cer- 
tainly I  know  of  no  other  place  that 
seems  so  far  away,  for  there  is  no 
steam-mail,  and  you  get  your  letters 
only  by  chance.  But  I  am  again  too 
fast;  I  have  not  told  what  I  have 
seen,  and  should  reserve  my  com- 
ments for  the  latest  sheet 

My  first  expedition  was  through  the 
dty,  and  it  was  one  th^tmU  not  soon 
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leave  the  note-books  of  the  ooemoiy. 
Chain  were  ordered,  guides  fomiBhed, 
Innch  prepared,  and  at  ten,  four  repre- 
sentatives of  Young  America  started 
on  the  tour.  And  what  strange  scenes 
we  saw !  The  changes  more  rapid  than 
the  minutes,  but  eadi  new  feature  in- 
structive, and  giving  room  for  contem- 
plation; narrow  streets  obliged  the 
Indian  style  of  single  file,  and  even 
then  it  was  difficult  to  get  along.  The 
shouts  of  your  coolies  to  clear  the  road 
commence  at  the  point  of  departure, 
and  cease  only  when  you  retiun,  ana 
you  are  fortunate  if  the  sound  does 
not  haunt  you  for  a  week.  It  is  con- 
tinuous, monotonous,  tiresome.  We 
must  have  been  carried  several  miles 
in  this  way  before  we  reached  the 
outer  gate  of  the  city.  The  most  in- 
tricate part  of  our  journey  was  over 
that  wonderful  piece  of  Chinese 
masonry,  the  mammoth  bridge  of 
Waw-show. 

The  first  part  of  the  bridjy;e,  from 
the  south  side  to  the  island  of  Chang- 
diow,  consists  of  nine  stone  arches, 
and  is  only  some  330  feet  long  by  12 
wide.  Here  we  came  to  the  populous 
island  mentioned,  which  is  perfectly 
macadamized  with  low,  black-roofed 
Chinese  buildings,  and  is  about  800 
feet  wide,  I  should  judjge,  as  we  were 
passed  through  the  principal  streets. 
Here,  again,  we  continued  our  way 
across  another  portion  of  this  heavy 
piece  of  granite  work  to  the  suburM 
of  the  city,  called  Nau-tae,  a  distance 
of  some  1300  feet  more.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  upper  bridge  on  the  western 
side  is  11,000  feet 

It  was  almost  impossible  to  crowd 
through  the  masses  of  people  pushing 
their  way  along,  for  the  natives  have 
so  encroached  on  the  pathway,  little 
by  little — ^first  a  pancake  stand  and 
then  a  bamboo  cover— till  they  finally 
get  a  decent-sized  shop,  where  they 
trade,  sleep,  and  have  their  being; 
and  thus  reducing  a  bridge,  narrow 
and  inconvenient  m  the  first  place,  to 
about  eight  feet  in  width.  In  this 
small  space  we  had  to  find  a  path 
through  a  mass  of  travellers  more 
dense  than  Boston  Common  on  the 
evening  of  the  Fourth.  Twice  my 
chair  came  near  floinff  over  the  bridge, 
and  once  I  was  hela  bodily  over  Uie 
tumbling  waters  below,  for  over  a 
minute,  so  as  to  let  an  immense  cor(^ 


with  a  Chinese  mandarin,  go  by.  The 
bridge  is  old  with  age,  but  strong  as 
petrified  rock ;  and  how  the  architect 
raised  the  immense  stones  to  their 
resting-place,  with  the  simple  ma- 
chineiy  of  China,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  Like  the  Druidical  altars 
at  Anglesea,  and  the  master-work  of 
£kigland*s  great  engineer  over  the 
Menai,  the  Fow-chow  bridges  will 
astonish  all  who  witness  them.  No- 
thing strikes  the  stranger's  mind  more 
forcioly  than  the  energetic,  never- 
tiring  industry  of  the  Chinese.  All 
seem  to  be  hard  at  work — even  the 
b^ars  perspire  with  their  continued 
cafls  for  cash.  Each  profession  by 
itself,  and  every  man  in  his  place,  so 
busy  at  work,  many  of  the  operatives 
do  not  raise  their  heads  to  see  the 
chair  of  the  *  Western  devil'  Go 
through  a  thickly  settled  street  among 
the  mechanics  at  Paris,  London,  or 
New  York,  and  everything  you  see 
done  there  you  will  find  Semg  exe- 
cuted in  China,  only  with  simpler 
utensils,  and  in  a  slower  manner,  out 
with  great  perfection.  The  pawn- 
brokers are  most  systematic  in  their 
dealings,  and  squeeze  their  customers 
with  £e  avaricious  perseverance  of  a 
Jew,  while  the  private  banking  estab- 
lishments are  conducted  on  the  Euro- 
pean principle.  Although  coolies  are 
passing  to  and  from  the  banks  with 
cai^,  the  currency  most  in  use  for 
small  amounts  is  paper,  signed  and 
countersigned  with  remarkable  i)er- 
fection  and  ingenuity.  I  don't  think 
much  is  lost  by  forgery.  You  see 
about  as  much  out  of  the  city  as  in — 
the  same  shops,  tradesmen,  and  active 
stir  of  everyday  Ufe. 

The  walls  of  the  city  are  some 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  expensively 
ornamented  over  the  several  gateways, 
all  of  which  are  composed  of  granite 
foundations,  fimshedfoff  with  brick. 
These  walls  are  some  eight  miles  in 
circumference,  and  there  are  seven 
gates  for  entrance. 

The  most  prominent  public  build- 
ings are  the  treasury  department,  and 
the  houses  (or  mmum)  of  the  various 
officials;  the  Confucian  teimxle,  de- 
stroyed some  time  unce  bynre ;  the 
temples  of  the  'God  of  War,'  the 
'  Goddess  of  Mercy,'  the  residence  of 
the  Viceroy,  and  Uie  coll^,  jail,  &c 
The  Viceroy's  palace  haroly  deserves 
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the  name ;  but,  like  all  their  public 
residences,  they  seem  built  more  for 
tinsel  ana  show  than  substantiality 
and  comfort 

While  passing  alone  one  of  the 
widest  streets,  we  suddenly  saw  a 
great  commotion  among  the  citizens, 
and  a  most  abrupt  dumping  of  my 
chair  immediately  after;  then  came 
bands  of  Chinese  music,  officers  of 
State,  on  little,  long-haired,  dirty 
white  ponies,  with  pikes  and  shields, 
followed  by  a  company  of  infantry, 
one  upon  another,  m  splendid  confti- 
sion ;  and  just  at  this  moment  my 
coolie  got  another  crack  over  the 
head  with  a  bamboo,  for  being  too 
anxious  to  view  the  pompous  man- 
darin. Others  came  pouring  on— mu- 
sicians and  guards— and  soon  some 
well-dressed  chair-bearers,  and  then 
it  was  that  I  discovered  the  cause  of 
this  immense  assemblage,  and  wh^r  I 
had  been  so  grossly  insulted  by  having 
my  chair  thrown  mto  the  mud— for  I 
was  just  then  in  the  presence  of  his 
most  royal  and  noble  excellency  the 
Tartar  General  of  the  Province  and 
countiy  round  about 

More  of  his  attach^  followed,  and 
eveiything  was  again  quiet  On  men- 
tioning this  circumstance  on  my  re- 
turn to  the  British  consul,  he  said  it 
was  most  unusual  to  meet  the  great 
officer  away  from  his  palace,  but  that 
his  want  of  courtesy  only  tends  to 
show  the  still  hostile  feeling  which 
the  mandarins,  not  immediately  inte- 
rested, have  against  foreigners.  I  also 
have  oeen  told  that  the  prefect  has 
sent  two  or  three  most  insulting  notes 
to  her  Majesty's  representative.  Save 
that  imceremonious  reception,  we  met 
with  no  hard  treatment  from  the  dense 
crowd  that  followed  us  through  the 

e ace-yard,  where  we  were  obh^ed  to 
ve  our  chairs,  through  Curiosity 
Street  one  of  the  widest  in  the  city. 
The  Tartar  general  was  completely 
wrapt  in  furs,  and,  as  he  was  i>aradea 
pas^  looked  down  upon  us  with  the 
greatest  possible  contempt 

We  examined  in  Curiosity  Street 
the  whole  assortment  of  bronze  and 
stone  ornaments,  and  saw  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  ivory-carving^  wood- 
work, and  tortoise-shell,  all  of  which 
show  patience,  plodding,  and  in^nuity 
remarkable,  for  each  specimen  is  made 
with  the  simplest  macninery.  My  com- 


panion made  some  purchases  of  bronze ; 
out  I  was  more  amused  with  some 
lacquered  ware  that  was  on  exhibition 
in  one  of  the  shops,  and  purchased 
eighty  dollars'  wortn  of  little  boxes 
(exquisitely  ornamented  entirely  made 
of  lacquer),  and  abeautinil  lady's  dress- 
ing-case, with  more  com^rtments  than 
cells  in  a  honeycomb.  These  presents 
for  home  are  most  valuable,  oecause 
so  rare.  Only  one  individual  in  the 
empire  possesses  the  secret,  and  Foo- 
chow  is  the  only  place  where  it  can 
be  bought— hence  tne  enormous  prices 
which  are  charged;  for  all  that  he 
manufactures  that  is  not  sold  to 
foreigners,  is  taken  at  the  imperial 
pala^  at  Pekin,  which  accounts  for  the 
mdependence  of  the  artist— no  rival 
in  his  Japanese  skill,  and  an  emperor 
and  empress  for  patrons !  Save  in  that 
wonderful  ware^  I  think  that  the  much 
celebrated  Curiosity  Street  of  Foo- 
chow  is  over-rated. 

One  day  soon  disappeared  in  search- 
ing about  that  old  city,  which  numbers 
some  600,000  souls,  and,  if  the  suburbs 
are  also  included,  p(»sibly  a  million. 
But  in  giving  a  description  of  what  I 
saw  in  Snangnae,  you  may  judge  of  my 
experience  to-day.  My  time  did  not 
admit  of  my  going  over  the  grounds  ot 
the  old  British  consulate,  formerly  an 
old  monastery  of  much  antiquity  and 
consequent  interest  From  thisT  site 
the  view  of  the  city  is  most  beautiful 
Neither  did  I  omit  the  far-famed  mo- 
nastery of  CosB-shaUj  situated  about 
1400  feet  above  the  city,  commanding 
a  most  imposing  view  for  miles  around. 
The  quaint  bell  and  immense  gong 
which  are  struck  by  the  priests— the 
ancient  relic  of  Bhudah— a  whale's 
tooth— an  old  priest,  said  to  be  five 
hundred  years  of  age,  who  lives  in  a 
cage,  with  fincer-nails  four  inches  long, 
and  who  lools  in  splendid  condition 
for  a  man  who  eats  nothing,  and  has 
been  starving  himself  for  centuries. 
The  pond  of  tame  fish  which  the  good 
fathers  feed  from  the  hand,  and  the 
sin^lar  semi-Catholic  semi-oarbarous 
style  of  costume  and  manners  would 
have  amply  repaid  me  for  my  time ; 
but  my  time  would  not  admit  of  it, 
and  the  day  was  raining,  else  I  mi^ht 
have  accepted  Mr.  Hate's  mountam- 
chair,  so  generously  proflTered  by  the 
British  consul 

The  peak  overhanging  the  monas- 
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tery  Ib  2700  feet  above  the  sea,  and, 
with  a  good  glass,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  villains  can  be  seen  at  great  dis- 
tances. On  the  extreme  point,  Euro- 
peans who  have  asoendea  the  moun- 
tain have  left  their  mark  in  a  stone- 
pUe,  called  a  casin,  each  adding  one 
piece  to  the  remembranca  An  excur- 
sion to  the  Pih-ling  Hills  is  attractive 
to  the  tourist 

The  Ningpo  Temple  was  well  worth 
the  hour  spent  in  goin^  over  its  won- 
derful rooms  ana  gaUeries,  and  in 
studying  the  strange  designs  on  the 
two  wonderful  columns  of  granite, 
built  by  subscription,  and  costing  them 
two  almas  ($10,000),  which,  when  you 
bear  in  mind  the  cheapness  of  Chinese 
labour,  will  sive  you  the  best  idea  of 
this  remarkable  instance  of  Chinese 
sculpture. 

CHIKB8E  HISTOEY  AKB  CHARACTEB. 

Any  one  who  has  been  even  at  the 
outer  eate  of  such  an  immense  empire, 
termea,  in  the  flowery  language  of  the 
people,  that  of  the  'Ten  iHiousand 
Ejngdoms,  and  of  the  Four  Seas  under 
the  Heavens,*  and  lived  and  moved 
even  for  a  short  time,  with  them  ana 
among  them,  and  visited  some  of  their 
chief  sea-coast  citieai  will  have  food 
for  much  reflection.  The  geographiod 
picture-book  of  the  primary  school 
makes  one  familiar  with  the  mam- 
moth border  wall,  now  twenty  cen- 
turies old— which,  however,  was  no 
more  credit  to  the  Chinese  conqueror 
of  the  border  races  than  the  flp:and 
canfd,  that  celebrated  work  made  \x!j 
millions  of  men,  and  costing  millions 
of  dollars,  the  ^eftt  national  highway 
of  ^e  Middle  Kingdom— was  credit- 
able to  its  originator  and  the  Mongol 
monarch  who  completed  it.  Each  as- 
tonish ;  both  captivate  the  mind,  for 
their  very  greatness.  A  thousand  vears 
ago  our  own  ancestors,  before  Alfred, 
could  not  boast  such  civilisation  as 
the  natives  of  Asiatic  China.  Even 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  feudal  Eng- 
land and  enlightened  Europe  laugh^ 
at  the  glaring  statements  of  the  great 
merchimt  navigator,  Marco  Polo,  when 
he  returned  from  his  long  residence 
in  the  imperial  dominions ;  and  even 
later,  the  same  wise  men  would  not 
give  credence  to  the  wild  stories  of  the 
sailor  son  of  the  great  Venetian  dis- 
coverer. 


This  was  an  important  time  in  the 
histoiy  of  the  nation,  for  it  was  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Mins  dy- 
nasty, which  for  three  centuries  ^rom 
1368  to  1644)  enriched  the  empire  with 
those  great  sea-walls,  so  massive  and 
so  strong;  and  canals,  whose  utility 
is  still  acknowledged,  and  bridges  of 
solid  masonry,  and  other  extensive 
public  works,  which  have  becm  so  in- 
strumental in  developing  the  prolific 
resources  of  the  kingdom.  Psgodas 
on  the  hill-side,  towering  over  forest- 
trees,  and  more  often  on  the  moun- 
tain's summit,  temples  of  rich  and 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  Bhudhist 
monasteries,  that  tell  of  long  years  of 
patient  toil— all  were  construct^  da- 
ring this  reign. 

fiut  it  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that, 
politically,  during  the  prosperous  era, 
all  was  quiet:  for  China,  from  the 
first,  has  signally  been  convulsed  with 
internal  revolution.  Between  Uie  years 
420  (says  Hue,  in  his  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  tour  through  the  heart  of 
the  empire),  when  Gam  was  entered 
by  the  Franks ;  and  1644,  the  year  of 
the  Tartar  conquest,  the  a^e  of  the 
Fourteenth  Louis,  a  period  of  some 
twelve  hundred  years,  civil  ware  and 
ambitiousstatesmen  changed  the  reign- 
ing dynasty  fifteen  separate  times ;  bat 
France  all  the  while  had  only  changnd 
but  twice,  says  the  French  writer.  &- 
fore  the  war,  Western  nations  knew 
but  little,  and  cared  lera,  what  toc^ 
place  from  day  to  day,  and  hence  few 
thought  of  the  fearful  political  stcmn, 
during  the  period  above-mentioned, 
that  occasionally  swept  through  the 
country :  but,  in  1644,  the  boldness 
and  skill  of  the  nomadic  tribes— al- 
though the  odds  were  so  mudi  against 
them— gave  the  Tartars  China,  for 
they  crossed  the  walls,  conquered  the 
Celestial  army,  with  the  help,  most 
likely,  of  some  of  its  own  officers,  took 
the  country^  and  made  Peldn  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  place,  after 
Nankin,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
This  was  an  age  of  commerce  and  of 
change.  I^limd  was  hard  at  work 
in  India;  Holland  was  overrunning 
the  native  princes  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago:  the  Portuguese  were  getting 
a  foothold  in  Macao;  the  Spwoif 
were  introducing  their  iron  role  to 
the  islandere  on  the  Philiroine;  and 
the  Pilgrims  were  slowly  onving  the 
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aboriginal  American  further  inland ; 
while  TartaiT  was  conquering  China. 
Tbey  suoceeaed  j  and  the  long  tail  and 
ahaven  head  which  the  modem  China- 
men are  so  fond  of.  is  only  a  badee  of 
servitude— the  emolem  of  the  Mant- 
chow  monarch  to  show  a  conquered 
race. 

In  1644,  the  Tartars  overthrew  the 
existing  monarch,  ancL  in  spite  of  all 
oppoeition,  emperors  nave  died,  and 
their  successors  have  filled  their  places; 
cabinets  have  faded  away  and  been 
replaced  aeain ;  revolutions  have  been 
made,  and  rebel  leaders  executed,  and 
yet  the  Mantchows  still  hold  the  reins 
of  government  Even  the  late  king, 
Taou-Kwang.  in  1850,  was  laid  in  his 
grave,  and  tne  present  boy  emperor 
was  placed  in  the  Imperial  palace 
without  the  least  political  movement 
But,  nevertheleaB,  secret  societies  in- 
crease in  magnitude,  and  the  most 
sacred  oaths  are  taken  to  overthrow, 
when  the  opportunity  occurs,  the  reign- 
ing dynasty ;  and  the  cry  of  the  poli- 
tiod  Chinaman,  which  is  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  but  which  he  oare  not 
express,  is  death  to  the  Tartar.  The 
Dragon,  the  Triad,  and  other  party 
societies,  are  ever  active  for  their  re- 

rive  leaders.  Even  at  Sin^pore, 
.  had  to  fight  it  out  some  eighteen 
months  ago—a  political  squabble  that 
ended  in  great  loss  of  life ;  and  had 
not  the  Europeans  interfered,  like  the 
bloody  fight  between  the  Scottish  clans 
in  the  'Fair  Maid  of  Perth,*  they  would 
have  conquered  each  other  or  died. 

It  is  most  amusing  to  note  the 
clashing  opinions  of  the  merchants 
and  missionaries  of  China  and  the 
journalists  and  reviewers  of  the  West, 
since  the  commeuoement  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  missionaries  saw  the  handi- 
work of  Grod,  and  their  arduous  labours 
fairly  crowned  with  the  approaching 
success.  Religion  was  tne  motive 
power,  and  many  of  the  clever  writers 
traced  the  origin  of  the  rebellion  from 
Tai-ping-wang,  who  was  a  student  of 
the  mifl8i<mary  Roberts,  in  1833. 
Some  of  the  merchants  a^p*eed,  but 
more  of  them  had  no  faith  in  the 
Christianity  of  the  troubles.  It  was 
no  general  insurrection,  and  they— 
eadi  chief  at  each  place— acted  on  his 
own  responsibility,  and  was  actuated 
only  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  or  rising 
fame  on  the  waves  of  revolution.  One 


of  the  leading  chieftains  was  known 
to  have  been  a  horse-boy,  of  bad  char- 
acter, of  one  of  the  merchants  of 
Shanghae,  and  the  other's  history 
could  not  be  traced  to  any  good.  The 
movement  at  Shanghae  was  entirely 
distinct  from  that  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  up  the  Yang-tze  Blang,  at 
Nimkin,  while  that  at  Amoy  was  not 
the  same  as  that  at  Canton.  Robbery 
and  piracy  were  fast  creating  new  men, 
and  the  government  could  not  concen- 
trate forces  fast  enough  to  put  down 
the  disturbers  of  the  peace.  The  at« 
tack  of  the  foreigners  at  Shanghae, 
where  Gray  was  wounded  and  Captain 
Pearson  killed,  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, on  the  imperial,  not  the  rebel 
camp,  showing  the  belief  that  the 
latter  was  the  stronger.  Then  none 
knew  how  the  battles  would  turn,  and 
the  foreigners,  influenced  only  by  trade 
and  personal  safety,  were  desirous  of 
takine  the  popular  side.  Now  they 
see  tneir  error,  although  many  still 
hold  that  all  was  for  the  oest :  for  had 
they  not  stopped  the  advances  of  the 
Tartar  troops,  no  one  would  have  been 
safe  in  the  settlement  I  have  said 
that  most  of  the  missionaries  believed 
that  it  was  only  the  ripening  of  the  mis- 
sionary fruit :  and  even  now  there  are 
few  of  them  tnat  will  endorse  the  posi- 
tion which  I  have  taken,  that  nought 
but  the  love  of  piracy  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  mob  influenced  the  insur- 
rectionists. It  is  true  that  one  or  two 
of  their  leaders  gave  out  religion  as 
the  cause :  but  is  there  anything  in 
that  but  Chinese  diplomacy)  They 
thought  that  such  a  banner  would  help 
them,  and  with  the  cunning  of  the 
race  they  hoisted  it  But  Tai-pinff- 
wan^,  it  is  known,  is  hostile  to  ful 
foreigners,  and  the  actions  of  the  re- 
bels now  show  that  Christianity  was 
only  called  in  as  an  ally.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  in  any  way  detract  one 
jot  or  tittle  from  the  hard  labours  of 
the  mission  ;  many  of  its  followers  are 
good  and  honest  men,  depriving  them- 
selves of  home  comforts,  and  living  in 
a  foreign  country,  for  conscience'  s^, 
some  with  fortunes  before  they  went 
there— Miss  Aldersy,  at  Ningpo,  for 
instance,  whose  Christian  labours  Mar- 
tin has  so  gracefully  alluded  to,  and 
others  not  so  wealthy,  but  who  are 
influenced  by  the  same  motives  of 
doing  good  to  their  fellow^nen.    .But 
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thus  far,  what  has  been  done  ?  The 
Beed  may  have  been  planted  but  w  it 
not  time  to  see  some  of  tne  fhiit  i 
Our  habits,  our  manners,  our  belief, 
our  actions  confuse  them.  One  sells 
opium,  another  says  it  must  not  be 
used;  one  talks  dollars,  while  the 
other  holds  the  Bible ;  altnough  so  far 
so  little  encouragement  has  been  given 
them  in  making  oonyerts,  it  does  not 
follow  that  many  of  the  missionaries 
are  not  influenced  by  the  most  noble 
motives ;  but  I  cannot  feel  that  the 
wed^e  has  even  been  inserted*  Chris- 
tianize the  higher  classes ;  the  man- 
darins and  the  ffovemment  first,  and 
then  you  may  have  hopes  for  the 
people  :  as  it  IS,  none  but  the  poorest 
classes  nave  been  willing  to  listen,  and 
there  are  few  of  them  that  will  not  be 
a  Christian  for  fifty  cents,  baptized  in 
any  creed,  and  a  member  of  any  sect 
Money  has  more  efifect  with  them 
than  tracts ;  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
the  evangelization  of  the  Chinese  will 
depend  upon  the  contribution  boxes 
at  home.  The  moment  you  think  you 
have  made  a  convert,  the  man  may  be 
robbing  your  cash-box. 

I  beOeve  there  are  some  eighth  or 
ninety  foreign  ministers  scatters  along 
the  eight  hundred  miles  of  coast,  but 
none  inland  belonging  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  The  Church  of  Rome  displays 
the  most  industry,  and  in  early  years 
made  rapid  progress ;  and  at  one  time 
they  counted  a  million  converts.  The 
Catholic  missionary  completely  shuts 
himself  from  the  outer  world,  and  in 
hia  dress,  mode  of  living,  manners  and 
language,  becomes  a  Chmaman.  I  saw 
one  with,  the  tail  and  costume.  Hue 
and  Gebeth  both  dressed  in  the  same 
style— the  former  spoke  Chinese  and 
Mongol  court  language,  and  some  of 
the  Tartar  dialect  Most  of  the  Ca- 
tholics are  men  of  classical  education, 
and  of  distinguished  fiimilies,  live  on 
small  salaries,  and  are  noted  for  their 
auiet,  unassuming  lives.  It  is  said 
that  their  comparative  success  was  in 
the  strong  resemblance  of  the  Bhudh- 
ist  and  Komish  forms  of  worship.  I 
noticed  this  resemblance  in  some  of 
the  temples.  Christianity,  I  believe, 
was  introduced  to  the  Celestials  some- 
where about  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 


eighth  cCTturies,  bv  the  Catholics  and 
the  Nestorians;  out  it  was  a  few 
hundred  years  later— some  500  years 
since :  the  age  of  the  Cnuades,  that 
Scott  has  impressed  upon  the  memory 
in  the  Tafuman — which  brought 
Asia  and  Europe  nearer  together ;  and 
Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  in  the 
thirteenth,  and  Pope  Clem«it  the 
Fifth  in  tne.  fourteenth  century,  sent 
their  ministers  to  China.  This  was 
the  time  that  Clement  established  in 
the  Ming  dynastv  an  archbishopric  at 
Pekin,  and  the  Chinese  were  rolling  in 
luxury  and  in  ease.  Each  century  saw 
other  changes,  more  priests  left  under 
succeeding  Popes;  and  in  the  six- 
teenth century  how  surprised  the 
Catholic  ministers  must  have  been  to 
leave  Bedlam  for  Paradise!  For  cer- 
tainly the  civilisation  of  China,  when 
at  its  acme  of  fame,  wasa  vast  change 
fh>m  feudal  Europe,  broken  to  pieces 
by  convulsion  and  revolution.  Father 
Ricci  at  this  period  was  preaching  the 
faith  in  the  north  of  China,  while 
Xavier  was  expounding  his  doctrines 
to  the  astonished  natives  in  the  in- 
terior of  Japan,  and  towards  the  end 
of  this  century  the  Jesuits  from 
France  were  at  the  he^t  of  their 
fame  at  Pekin.  Hue,  in  his  first  work. 
Travds  in  Thibet,  Tartar^,  and 
China,  in  1844-46,  has  ^)oken  at 
length  of  the  Mongol  and  Tartar 
religion;  and  sa^s  that  the  Jesuits 
lost  their  power  m  170^— the  year  of 
Washington's  death-- when  Kia-King, 
the  fifth  monarch  of  the  Mantchow 
dynasty,  drove  them  from  the  ci4»ital, 
and  cut  down  their  power.  The  em- 
peror saw  them  going  ahead  too  fas^ 
and  when  they  made  the  sad  mistake 
at  Rome,  of  makingthe Popeahigfaer 
sovereign  than  the  king,  tne  Jesuits* 
progress  was  on  the  wane.  This 
trifling  point  given  up^  all  would  have 
beenwelL  France  has  always  devested 
some  of  her  time  to  Chinese  litera> 
ture :  and  I  suppose  more  can  be 
found  regarding  the  early  history  of 
China  in  the  French  libraries  than  in 
any  other  place.  But  the  writers  then 
differed  almost  as  much  as  now.  Vol- 
taire andMontesouieu  were  at  sworda* 
points ;  one  called  it  a  paradise,  while 
the  latter  saw  only  a  prison. 
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AT    MUNICH. 


I  CAMS  from  Nuremberg,  and  my  fancy 
was  full  of  those  days  of  prosperity 
before  the  old  Napoleon,  as  he  was 
called,  gave  over  that  city  to  the 
Bavarian  rule  ;  my  head  was  full 
of  Barbarossa— the  fostering  patron 
of  that  matchless  city :  I  had  seen 
him  in  imagination  riding  at  the 
head  of  his  guards,  to  hold  his  State 
Coimcils  at  Nurember|^ ;  conferring, 
as  he  went,  fresh  privileges,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  loved  Nurembergers 
petitions  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the 
left. 

How  feudal  and  how  stirring  are  the 
memories  which  circle  round  the  once 
imperial  castle  of  Nuremberg,  with  its 
two  ancient  towers,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  fertilized  country  around, 
and  once  the  rallying  point  of  poten- 
tates !  How  ghastly,  how  dismally 
attractive  are  the  old  records  of 
tiie  Rath-Haus,  or  Town  Hall,  with 
its  subterranean  passages,  its  torture- 
chamber — where  many  a  dire  agony 
may  almost  be  traced,  in  spite  of 
the  removal  of  the  celebrated  Iron 
Virgin,  from  within  these  waUs ! 

A  long  tract,  little  cultivated,  of 
plantation,  with  here  and  there  a 
row  of  consumptive  trees,  designat- 
ing an  approacm  to  some  peasant's 
house,  indicates,  soon  after  leav- 
ing Ettingen  to  the  right,  that  you 
are   approaching    that    city,    whose 

Erinces  have  succeeded  in  rendering 
er,  despite  every  disadvantage,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  creations  of 
modem  days.  I  say  creations,  for  old 
Munich  and  modem  Munich,  though 
artfully  joined,  are  separate  cities.  I 
ascribe- this  wonderful  and  rapid  con- 
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stmction  of  objects  which  combine  the 
architecture  and  sculpture  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  with  the  pictorial  art  of 
modem  Europe,  not  to  the  character 
and  spirit  of  the  people,  not  to  the 
wealth  and  pride  of^  anjr  class,  for 
take  them  as  a  whole,  the  inhabitants 
of  Munich  are  neither  rich  nor  proud, 
in  one  sense,  but  to  the  romantic 
genius  of  one  man— old  now,  despised, 
out  of  fashion  among  the  noble,  but 
living  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  poor, 
— the  ex-Mng  Ludwig. 

It  was  a  brilliant  spring-day  when 
I  first  entered  upon  the  great  plain  of 
Bavaria.  The  expanse  of  grass  was 
blue  with  the  abundant  gentian,  gaz- 
ing, as  it  seemed,  with  open  azure 
eves  into  the  azure  heavens.  It  was  a 
fete-day :  at  the  few  stations  where  we 
stopped,  crowds  of  peasants,  retum- 
ing  from  Nurembei^,  stood  on  the 
platform — creatures  of  another  cen- 
tury, recaUinj;  the  days  when  the 
lighter  materials  of  dress  were  little 
u»Bd,  and  cloths,  silks,  and  stuffis  were 
worn  alike  in  summer  as  in  winter. 
Here  chattered  a  group  of  Munich 
women^  townsfolk  of  the  humbler 
class,  m  holiday  costume;  a  large 
fur  cap,  coming  down  nearly  to  the 
eyes,  resembling  a  small  mufi^  placed 
perpendicularly  on  the  head ;  alx>dice 
often  of  scarlet  cloth,  laced  across  with 
silver  chains,  over  a  chemisette  of 
thi(^  muslin,  which  appears  above  the 
bodice,  and  encompasses  the  throat : 
large  sleeves,  often  of  satin,  full  and 
rich,  on  the  shoulders,  coming  down 
tight  to  the  wrist ;  ana  a  short  black 
petticoat,  complete  this  strange  un- 
Decoming  dress.    It  has  one  effect : 
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the  Munich  woman  has  always  a  best 
dress— rags  are  unknown  to  her  ;  the 
fiir  cap,  often  at  a  cost  of  four  or  five 
pounds,  for  it  is  composed  of  a  stout 
sable,  lasts  her  life.  The  gentle  arts 
of  plaiting  and  frilling  muslin  are, 
indeed,  uiumown  to  her,  but  she  needs 
them  not.  An  umbrella,  generally 
red,  stuck  under  the  arm,  is  indispens- 
able to  her  Sunday  arrav.  In  process 
of  time  the  cap,  which  is  worn  by 
married  women  only,  rubs  off  the 
hair,  and  makes  an  old  Bavarian 
female  one  of  the  most  repulsive  of 
human  beings. 

Their  loud  German  voices,  and 
harsh  Bavarian  accent— a  certain  as- 
surance of  manner  differing  strongly 
from  the  courtesy  of  their  neighbours 
the  Tyroleans,  caused  me  to  shrink 
from  this  first  aspect  of  the  Munich 
commonalty.  The  men  too,  in  a  less 
remarkable  attire,  with  their  short 
round  coats,  and  knee-breeches,  and 
round  broad-brimmed  hats,  wore,  in 
many  instances,  a  large  knife  sheathed 
by  their  sides,  and  looked  as  if  in  a 
brawl  they  could  be  capable  of  in- 
stant vengeance ;  thev  are  a  fine  tall, 
large-featured  race,  these  Bavarians, 
many  of  them,  especially  those  who 
claim  a  TVrolean  descent,  handsome, 
and  capable  of  a  dogged  bravery  when 
called  from  the  field,  as  landwehr,  to 
the  camp,  which  makes  them,  as  a 
young  guardsman  who  sat  near  me  in 
the  railway  carriage,  expressed  it, 
*  devils  to  fight'  They  have  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  patriotism  of 
the  Tyroleans,  who,  in  the  field,  are 
capable  of  the  most  manly  courage, 
combined  with  the  most  loftv  sense  of 
honour  and  mercy  to  a  foe.  The 
Bavarian  of  the  lowlands  is  common- 
place compared  with  the  mountaineer. 

Munich,  after  Nuremberg,  and  even 
after  Augsburg,  disappointed  me  at 
first  sight,  as  I  beheld  the  dome  of  the 
cathedral  from  the  plain  rising  in 
somewhat  ignoble  pre-eminence  over 
the  city.  It  wants  grandeur  and  cha- 
racter for  a  situation  so  devoid  of  all 
accompaniments,  and  destitute  of  any 
background.  It  is  true  that  a  range 
of  snow-capped  mountains  is  discern- 
ible to  the  south  ;  but  the  vast  area 
between  demands  noble  towers,  clus- 
ters of  spires  and  pinnacles  in  pleas- 
ing irregularity,  to  vary  the  dr^Euy  flat 
The  station,  like  all  other  stations. 


approximates  the  most  ignoble  parts 
of  the  town  ;  you  drive  to  the  Hotel 
de  Bavi^re  through  the  Dult  Platz, 
with  a  dusty  expanse,  and  somewhat 
straggling  houses,  and  through  the 
Promenade  Platz,  which  has  no  re- 
commendation, except  that  of  being 
warm  in  winter.  But  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  you  wander  through  some  old 
fashioned  streets  to  the  main  thorough- 
fare between  the  old  and  new  town, 
the  Theatiner  Strasse,  you  are  struck 
by  the  height  of  the  houses,  and  their 
richly  decorated  balconies  and  door- 
ways. You  are  enchanted  (I  speak  of 
fete-days)  with  the  stream  of  well- 
dressed  citizens,  the  spinster  portion  of 
whom,  amid  the  class  from  which  our 
servants  spring,  wear  on  their  heads  a 
silver  or  gold  coif,  {placed  low  down 
behind,  with  two  points  sticking  out 
on  either  side,  whilst  round  the  throat 
is  displayed  a  row  of  small  silver  chains, 
joined  in  front  either  by  a  dasp  of 
precious  stones  (in  imitation),  or  oy  a 
cluster  of  the  Bavarian  pearl,  lai^ 
but  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  orien- 
tal pearl.  The  coif  is  of  filigree,  in 
which  the  Bavarians  are  skilfiil 
workers,  many  of  their  articles  being 
not  far  behind  those  from  India  in 
delicacy. 

It  was  a  fine  calm  evening,  a  circum- 
stance not  very  frequent  in  that  land 
of  storms;  and  I  went  with  the 
stream  towards  an  arch,  by  which  I 
entered  into  a  colonnade,  enclosing  a 
portion  of  what  is  there  called  flie 
Hof  or  Court  garden.  Here,  on  one 
side  of  this  somewhat  dark  and  old 
colonnade,  are  instant  proofs  of  the 
desire  felt  by  King  Ludwigto  improve 
the  taste  of  his  people.  Frescoes  of 
Italian  scenes  hne  the  side  of  the 
colonnade  :  delighting  himself  in  that 
delicious  land,  tne  long  could  not  be 
content  without  imparting  some  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  felt,  to  the  people, 
whom  he  considered  as  his  children. 

I  passed  under  another  archway, 
and  the  murmurs  of  the  rapid  Isar,  a 
branch  of  which  rushes  through  ^e 
English  garden,  caught  my  ear.  I  stop- 
ped under  the  shade  of  some  sycamores 
to  listen  to  the  refreshing  sound.  To 
my  right  were  discernible  the  vistas  (rf 
a  delicious  pleasure-ground,  the  turf  of 
which  was  almost  enamelled  with  early 
flowers;  to  the  left  rose  a  stately 
palace,  of  Grecian  anchite^ure,  stand- 
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ing  close  upon  the  main  drive  through 
the  Enclish  garden,  the  palace  of 
Prince  Karl,  one  of  the  most  popular, 
and  formerly  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  royal  Bavarian  house, 

I  walked  onwards.  Still  gushed 
beneath  umbrageous  trees  the  Isar, 
'rolling  rapidly;'  here  and  there  a 
house  by  the  roadside  showed  that  the 
English  garden,  long  dreaded  by  the 
timid  Bavarians  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed unhealthiness,  was  losing  its 
character  as  the  one  fever  hot-bed  of 
the  town.  The  scene  was  now  still 
more  diversified  than  in  the  streets. 
Several  soldiers  in  the  sky-blue  Bava- 
rian uniform,  were  disporting  them- 
selves in  a  garden,  called  the  Fruh- 
lings  or  Spring  garden,  by  the  side  of 
damsels  from  Augsburg,  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  that  city,  with  hish  combs 
and  lace  round  tnem,  whiXBt  down 
their  backs  hung  broad  streamers  of 
black  ribbon.  Here  and  there  an  Aus- 
trian jager  might  be  seen  in  a  pale  grey 
uniform,  turned  up  with  green ;  or,  if 
belonging  to  a  cavalry  regiment,  in  the 
elegant  white  uniform,  w)th  becoming 
ana  picturesque. 

The  fur-caps  were  not  visible  in  this 
garden ;  the  company  was  of  a  higher 
class ;  whilst  every  now  and  then  the 
delicious  full  sounds  of  the  Gungl 
bands  came  full  upon  the  ear. 

I  plunged  into  one  of  the  alleys  of 
the  earden.  A  gentleman,  scarcely  of 
middle  age,  yet  not  young,  was  walk- 
ing towards  me.  He  was  of  good 
height,  with  dark  hair  and  a  pale 
complexion,  with  regular  but  inflex- 
ible features.  Bare,  indeed,  is  his 
smile  (his  laugh  is  unknown),  for  the 
cares  of  his  kingdom  press  heavily  on 
the  spirits  of  King  Maximilian,  the 
reigning  potentate  in  Bavaria,  whom 
I  now  ignorantly  beheld.  A  more 
intelligent,  lofty -minded  gentleman 
never  sat  on  any  throna  Guizot  has 
been  known  to  pronounce  him  *  the 
best -informed  monarch  in  Europe.' 
The  author  of  a  work  on  metaphysics, 
King  Max  has  also  a  fine  taste  in  art, 
as  his  choice  of  those  beautiful  frescoes, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  Nieberlimgenlied,  in  his  palace  at 
Munich  (his  own  idea)  attest.  That 
he  does  not  give  himself  up,  as  his 
royal  father  did,  to  the  passion  for 
improvement,  is  ascribed  to  his  sense 
of  the  necessities  of  his  time,  and  to 


the  importance  of  employing  the  public 
revenues  in  the  maintenance  and  en- 
largement of  a  military  force.  King 
Max  was  at  Wiirtzburc  m  1848,  where, 
more  to  his  surprise  than  to  his  satis- 
faction, the  news  reached  him  that  he 
was  a  king.  His  father,  though  an 
admirable  specimen  of  the  despotic 
monarch— though  rising  each  day  at 
four  o'clock,  and  transacting  business 
long  before  his  subjects  were  awake — 
though  beneficent,  just,  accomplished, 
had  two  vital  defects.  His  mind  was, 
politically,  the  mind  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  could  comprehend  no 
government  but  an  absolute  govern- 
ment. '  The  progress  of  men's  minds 
was  never  taken  into  consideration 
bv  him,  and  he  had  torn  a  leaf  out  of 
Charles  the  Second's  book—had  given 
a  bad,  fiery-temp|ered  beauty,  sway, 
and  made  even  his  queen  notice  and 
receive  her.  He  haa  vainly  expected 
that  even  Munich  would  tolerate  these 
notions  and  this  act,  and  would  accept 
Lola  Montes  as  the  English  Court 
had  accepted  Lady  Castlemaine.  The 
crown,  therefore,  devolved  on  his  far 
more  liberal  son. 

By  the  side  of  King  Max  walked  a 
tall,  flexible  figure,  in  a  Greek  costume. 
The  scarlet  vest,  and  gorgeous  flowing 
dressj  the  small  cap,  and,  above  all,  the 
pale  face  and  restless  eye,  denoted  King 
Otho,  the  beloved  brother  of  King  Max. 
They  were  walking  together  in  earnest 
conversation,  unshackled  by  any  at- 
tendants, and  alone ;  no  hurrahs  rent 
the  air  as  they  came  quietly  into  the 
road  where  many  passengers  were  walk- 
ing ;  no  further  notice  was  taken,  except 
that  the  pedestrians  drew  back  and 
stood  still  whilst  their  Majesties  passed 
on,  waiting  until  the  royal  personages 
should  notice  them  to  bow ;  and  thus 
uninterrupted  by  curiosity,  yet  re- 
ceived in  all  decorous  respect,  these  two 
princes  took  that  exercise  which  all 
Germans  deem  indispensable.  After 
this  I  saw  King  Maximilian  daily. 
He  generally  walked  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  English  gar- 
den, perfectly  alone:  then  he  rode, 
attended  sometimes  by  his  equerry, 
but  more  frequently  followed  only  by 
his  groom.  Had  not  the  sentinels  be- 
fore Prince  Karl's  palace  presented 
arms  as  he  passed,  a  stranger  would 
have  mistaken  him  for  a  private  in- 
dividual. 
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In  society,  where  I  saw  him  fre- 
qnently,  he  is  indeed  not  so  much  a 
king,  as  a  high-bred,  intelligent,  and 
very  graceful  gentleman,  speaking 
English  perfectly,  and  knowmg  our 
country  through  the  recollections  of 
his  juvenile  adventures  there,  when, 
as  the  Count  Werdenfels,  he  travelled 
with  his  then  private  secretary  (the 
accomplished  Vicomte  de  Vaublanc), 
through  our  island,  taking  up  his 
abode  at  Green's  Hotel,  Lincoln  s  Inn 
Fields,  in  order  to  avoid  recognition. 
His  Majesty  loves  to  speak  of  that 
exciting,  unfettered  journey,  when, 
still  a  celibate,  he  is  said  to  have 
cherished  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
for  our  young  queen,  whom  he  saw 
in  private. 

King  Otho  is  esteemed  in  Bavaria 
one  of  the  most  amiable  of  unfortunate 
men.  His  acts,  since  his  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Greece,  are  the  result  of 
a  weakness  of  character,  and  of  the 
bad  influence  of  one  who  has  been,  in 
an  evil  sense,  his  destiny — the  queen. 
He  is  very  unaffected  and  gracious, 
but  speaks  inarticulately  from  some 
physical  defect,  and  is  still  so  devoted 
to  Bavaria  that  one  longs  to  hear  of  his 
abdication  from  a  throne  which  he  is 
BO  unfitted  to  fill;  and  his  return 
home* 

The  next  time  that  I  saw  these 
royal  brothers,  was  when  King  Max 
led  his  queen— a  beautiful  bnmette, 
and  as  good  as  beautiful— in  a  polon- 
aise in  a  ball  at  the  court,  where  the 
unrivalled  frescoes,  representing  Pom- 
peian  scenes,  with  reUefs  by  Schwan- 
thaler,  riveted  my  gaze  :  yet  they  did 
not,  on  examination,  delight  me  so 
much  as  those  in  the  drawins-room 
of  tJie  palace.  The  frieze,  illustra- 
ting Oberon,  on  the  walls,  is  partly 
the  work  of  Neureuther,  who  paint- 
ed, and  of  Baron  de  Klenze,  who 
designed  it  Neureuther  depicted  also 
many  of  the  most  striking  buildings 
and  scenes  of  Greece  in  paintings 
which  were  unfinished  when  he  diea, 
and  which  are  not  usually  shown  to 
strangers.  They  are  among  the  finest 
of  the  modem  school,  and  are,  or  they 
tffere  preserved^  just  as  the  painters 
placed  and  finished  them,  in  one  of 
the  lower  rooms  of  the  residency,  or 
palace.  He  has,  with  true  genius, 
nrawn  largely  on  the  aid  of  the  ele- 
ments to  give  effect  to  his  delinea- 


tions. One  of  his  storms  is  the  finest 
and  grandest  picture  that  I  ever  be- 
held. Alas!  the  series  was  incom- 
Elete.  He  was  still  painting  it  when 
is  last  illness  compelled  him  to  desist 
A  noble  sketch  remains  unfinished: 
and  King  Ludwig,  his  patron,  woola 
not  allow  it  to  be  completed,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  left  just  as  tiie  hands, 
which  were  then  cold  in  death,  had 
last  touched  it 

But  I  must  complete  my  walk  round 
the  English  garden,  from  which  I  have 
strayed.  Planted  by  Count  Rumford 
with  a  fine  taste,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive  how  much  he  was  embar- 
rassed by  the  flat,  uninteresting  loca- 
lity with  which  he  had  to  deal  It  is, 
therefore,  varied  by  a  mound,  a  lake, 
and  diversified  by  four  branches  of 
the  Isar  artificially  carried  through 
various  portions  of  the  garden.  As  I 
went  alouK,  I  was  amazed  to  see  a 
flock  of  gulls  dipping  into  the  stream 
at  one  particular  point  I  observed 
them,  on  other  occasions,  on  the  same 
spot,  and  was  told  that  they  came 
from  the  Wurm  See,  or  rather  the  lake 
called  Starenberg,  eighteen  miles  dis- 
tant, where  they  always  flew  back 
again  in  the  evening. 

I  passed  the  lake,  which  is  not  ob- 
served to  be  deep,  as  the  water,  when 
overfull,  is  let  off  into  the  trioutaiT 
Isar,  lest  any  accident  should  befall 
the  good  buighers  of  Munich.  Gon- 
dolas were  plying  on  its  calm  surface, 
but  the  crowds  on  its  banks  were  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Excepting  the  royal  family, 
or  for  drives,  there  seems  to  be  little 
ei\joyment  vof  the  English  garden 
among  the  nobility  of  Mimich. 

I  returned  through  the  Holz  Gar- 
ten, and  loitering  somewhat  to  look  at 
the  cascade  formed  near  a  mill  by  the 
Isar,  it  was  late  when  I  found  my- 
self opposite  to  the  roj^  paUioe,  at 
that  portion  of  it  which  faces  the  H(^ 
(Jarten. 

This  splendid  structure,  one  of  the 
largest  palaces  in  Germany,  is,  in  Uie 
modem  part,  built  on  the  model  of 
the  far-famea  Pitti  Palace,  at  Florence, 
by  Baron  de  Klenze,  one  of  those 
native  geniuses  whose  merits  Khig 
Ludwig  largely  rewarded ;  and  re- 
wardea  in  a  way  pecub'arly  acceptable 
to  Bavarians,  by  bestowing  on  him 
rank.     The   fa^e,  ia  massive  and 
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elegant ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  loses  its 
full  effect  by  the  want  of,  what  we 
English  think,  adequate  space  before 
it,  and  also  by  the  neglected  state  of 
its  immediate  precincts.  Like  all 
other  German  palaces,  its  courts  are 
left  open  to  passengers ;  for  you  may 
walk  boldly  in,  and  have  only  to  stand 
aside  when  any  of  the  numerous  royal 
personages  who  make  the  Residence, 
as  it  is  called,  their  home,  pass  in 
or  out :  besides  the  king  and  queen, 
and  their  two  young  sons  (the  Crown 
Prince,  and  Prince  Otho),  the  Resi- 
dence contains  not  only  the  dwelling 
of  Prince  Luitpold,  the  king's  second 
brother,  and  of  his  princess,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  ducal  house  of  Tuscany,  but 
that  of  Prince  Adalbert,  the  youngest 
of  the  Bavarian  princes,  not  lon^  smce 
married  to  a  cousin  of  the  king  of 
Spain :  an  immense  catalogue  of  house- 
hold dignitaries,  including,  of  course, 
the  queen's  Grande  Matiresse  and 
maids  of  honour,  fill  up  the  multitu- 
dinous rooms  in  this  small  city  of  dwell- 
ings. Many  a  festivity  makes  its 
richly  decorated  ceilings  resound  dur- 
ing the  season  of  the  Carnival :  all 
those  who  have  the  right  of  going  to 
court  are  invited  to  the  first  grand 
ball  which  is  held  in  the  ballroom,  where 
reliefs  by  Schwanthaler,  recall  the 
wondrous  skill  and  taste  of  that  sculp- 
tor, too  soon  gone  to  his  rest.  But  at 
the  side  of  this  grand  and  festal  apart- 
ment, is  a  smaller  one  in  which  the 
bad  taste— if  one  may  venture  to  say  so 
of  a  monarch  famed  for  his  artistic 
judgment— of  King  Ludwig  shines 
conspicuously. 

Side  by  side  with,  his  own  sweet, 
modest  daughter-in-law,  the  Queen 
Mary,  the  niece  of  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  and  opposite  the  portraits  of 
the  late  and  present  English  Ambas- 
sadresses, there  hung  for  a  long  time, 
a  picture  of  a  small-featured,  dark- 
haired  Irish  beauty,  whose  deep  grey 
eyes,  fringed  with  dark  eyelashes,  and 
having  a  peculiar  expression,  consti- 
tuted the  charm  of  her  countenance.  I 
have  often  tried  to  comprehend  how 
so  daring,  so  reckless  a  being  could  be 
endowed  with  such  eyes,  almost  mel- 
ancholy, almost  sweet  in  their  upward 
gaze.  Yet  those  were  the  orbs  that 
set  Munich  in  a  flame— the  eyes  of 
LolaMontes.  King  Ludwig,  it  is  said, 
has  requested  that  the  picture  might 


be  removed,  for  he  now  abjures  the 
very  mention  of  her  name.  The  fit- 
ful fever,  by  the  delirium  of  which  he 
nearly  lost  a  kingdom,  has  been  cured 
by  the  coarseness  of  her  subsequent 
career ;  yet  there  are  those  who  remem- 
ber seeing  the  stout-hearted  monarch, 
when  the  mob  visited  with  its  venge- 
ance a  man  who  was  considered  one 
of  the  minions  of  Lola  Montes,  defend 
that  man.  whom  they  threatened  to 
stone,  ana  walk  by  his  side  from  the 
house  of  Lola  Montes  to  the  palace, 
protecting  the  wretch  who  had  been 
guilty  of  oppressions,  till  they  reached 
the  Residence.  The  king  knew  that 
no  Bavarian  would  hurt  him.  Not 
far  from  Lola  Montes  figures  the  once 
beautiful  Lady  Ellenborough,  painted 
in  middle  age^  or  at  least  when  every 
charm  had  left  a  face  full  of  fiery  pas- 
sions :  she  too  is  mingled  with  the 
charming  princesses  who  have  married 
into  the  Bavarian  family,  and  whose 
names  are  thus  associated  with  those 
whom  all  would  wish  to  forget. 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  the 
palace,  I  must  refer  to  a  ceremonial 
which  I  witnessed  during  my  three 
years*  residence  at  Munich  :  the  wash- 
ing of  the  feet,  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
by  King  Max. 

To  witness  this  ceremonial,  it  ig 
deemed  essential  that  you  should  have 
been  previously  presented  at  court. 
As  it  was  Lent,  all  the  Court  wore 
black  ;  and  putting  on  a  dress  of  that 
colour  I  proceeded  to  the  palace  :  the 
passages  were  lined,  as  I  passed,  with 
the  household  guards  and  private  ser- 
vants of  the  king  :  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  instead  of  tne 
ceremonial  taking  place  in  one  of  the 
many  gorgeously  decorated  saloons  of 
the  palace,  it  was  to  be  performed  in 
a  dark  remote  room,  to  readi  which 
we  had  to  traverse  corridor  after  cor- 
ridor ;  at  one  end  of  this  room  was  a 
ffallery  filled  with  persons  of  the 
oourgeois  class,  who  were  supposed 
not  to  be  present  An  altar  had  been 
placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
apartment,  and  on  it  were  laid  the 
sacramental  plate  belonging  to  the 
Court  Chapel,  and  a  reading,  desk, 
on  which  lay  an  illuminated  missal  of 
great  antiquity  and  rare  value.  To 
the  left  was  a  raised  gallery  arranged 
for  the  queen,  the  King  of  Greece, 
still  on  a  visit  to  his  native  town  of 
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Mimich^nd  for  the  heir-apparent,  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  his  little  brother. 
Opposite  to  this  gallerv  was  a  square 
carpet,  on  which  four  large  chairs  for 
the  king  and  princes  were  placed. 

I  had  scarcely  planted  myself  among 
the  elite,  when  twelve  old  men,  each 
one  attended  either  by  a  friend  or  a 
wife,  tottered  in  :  they  were  dressed  in 
a  long  robe  of  dark  cloth  or  serge, 
with  round  purple  caps  on  their  heads. 
in  reference,  I  presume,  to  the  period 
of  the  holy  feet- washing  which  this 
pageant  was  intended  to  commemorate ; 
and  their  appearance  reminded  one  of 
that  of  the  Jewish  rabbi  in  old  pic- 
tures. It  was  some  time  before  they 
were  fairly  seated,  for  the  youngest  of 
these  poor  men  was  eighty-four  years 
of  age,  and  the  eldest  had  passed  his 
hundredth  year— a  venerable  and  still 
handsome  veteran  soldier,  with  a  far 
more  youthful  vivacity  of  countenance 
than  some  of  his  juniors.  The  queen 
and  her  sons  then  entered,  and  anon 
a  chanting  of  choristers  along  the 
corridors  announced  the  approach  of 
the  king,  who  had  been  attending 
mass  in  the  chapeL  Then  the  white 
dresses  of  the  choir,  preceding  the  rich 
cope  of  the  archbishop,  were  quietly 
followed  by  the  king,  his  brothers,  and 
the  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  the 
father  of  the  young  Empress  of  Austria. 
All  were  in  uniform,  and  there  was 
such  a  blaze  of  stars  and  orders,  and 
the  scarlet  dresses  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, who  stood  behind  the  king  and 
princes  was  so  rich  and  gay,  that  ex- 
cept for  the  mourning  attire  of  the 
spectators,  one  might  have  thought  it 
a  fete,  instead  of  a  solemn  and  peni- 
tential act  of  humiliation.  Then  the 
archbishop  raised  the  Host ;  the  chor- 
isters broke  forth  in  a  solemn  chant : 
their  voices  ceased,  and  the  king,  amid 
the  deep  silence  of  the  assembled 
functionaries  imbuckled  his  sword, 
and  proceeded  to  the  ceremony, 
three  chamberlains  assisting  —  the 
first  holding  the  silver  ewer  used  on 
the  occasion  ;  the  next  the  jug  ;  a 
third  the  towels  :  the  king  then  grace- 
fully poured  a  little  water  over  the 
bare  foot  of  each  old  man,  and  bend- 
ing low  gently  wiped  it,  saying,  as  he 
performwi  this  act,  somethmg  kind  to 
each ;  he  then  himg  a  purse  contain- 
ing alms  aroimd  the  neck  of  each  : 
this  being   done,   long    tables    were 


brought  in,  and  an  excellent  dinner 
placed  before  these  ancient  person- 
ages. Soup,  masses  of  bread,  stewed 
prunes,  and  cake,  formed  the  repast, 
for  being  Lent  there  was  no  meat. 
Prince  Luitpold  took  every  dish  from 
the  hands  of  the  servants  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king,  who  placed  it 
before  the  old  men.  On  Prince  Adal- 
bert devolved  the  office  of  handing  the 
wine,  whilst  Duke  Max  served  out 
the  bread  and  salt.  The  old  men  fell 
gratefully  to  work,  and  even  before 
we  left  the  saloon,  many  of  the  dishes 
were  empty,  and  the  contents  of  some 
committed  to  the  pocket 

Notwithstanding  the  dazzling  at- 
tractions of  the  new  palace,  an  interest 
of  a  different  sort,  derivable  in  part 
from  contrast,  will  be  found  in  the 
quaint  and  dingy  suites  of  saloons,  the 
dismal  corridors,  and  solemn-looking 
state  beds  of  the  original  palace,  which 
was  begun  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Herein  are  some  traces  of 
the  Stuarts.  In  the  rich  electoral 
chapel,  it  is  interesting,  more  pecu- 
liarly to  a  Briton,  to  find  the  altar 
before  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
poured  out  the  last  devotions  of  her 
erring  but  doubtless  penitent  heart, 
and  gave  it  to  an  attendant  Leo  the 
Eleventh  bestowed  it  on  one  of  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria.  In  one  of  the 
long  corridors  uniting  the  two  build- 
ings is  a  portrait,  of  which  no  one  that 
I  could  discover  knew  the  original : 
by  the  fair  hair,  and  fair  high  brow, 
the  features,  the  dress,  and  eveiy 
other  well-known  characteristic,  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  resemblance  of 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  who  probably 
visited  Bavaria  in  his  many  wander- 
ings, more  especially  since  las  brother 
Cardinal  York  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  Scottish  coUege  at  Ratisbon. 
Some  of  the  Cardinal's  letters  are  pre- 
served in  that  institution  ;  in  particu- 
lar, one  in  which  he  thanks  the  learned 
doctors  there  for  drinking  his  health 
as  King  of  Great  Britain  (after  the 
death  of  his  brother),  *  but  hopes  to 
God  that  he  shall  never  become  so.' 
It  is  possibly  owing  to  the  existence 
of  this  college  that  one  finds  descen- 
dants from  Scottish  families  (now 
Germanized)  in  many  parts  of  Bavaria. 

The  treasure-chamoer  is  one  of  the 
apartments  in  the  old  palace,  from 
which  those  who  are  jpiirious  in  old 
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decorations  or  in  ornamental  works 
of  art  may  find  stores  of  information  : 
each  rich  par u re  of  brilliants  has  its 
history,  and  tells  to  an  amateur  its 
own  date.  The  famous  Palatinate 
pearl,  half  whit«,  half  black,  the  many 
wonderfully-vrrought  carcanets  and 
bracelets,  interested  me  less  than 
some  exquisite  crystal  vases,  set  in 
gold,  of  rare  value  :  yet  the  regalia  is 
of  such  an  intrinsic  value  as  to  shame 
our  humbler  display.  The  Bavarians 
have  everbeen  noted  for  their  preserva- 
tion of  jewels.  Whilst  other  nations 
have  felt  the  ups  and  downs  of  political 
life,  their  ancient  baronial  houses  have 
been  imscathed  ;  hence  heir  looms  of 
jewels  are  found  in  a  class  where 
it  would  be  little  expected  ;  not  only 
in  the  great  families  of  Basseuheim, 
Schoenbrunn,  and  others,  but  in  far 
lesser  personages,  in  whose  families  a 
collar  of  large  pearls,  united  by  a 
diamond  snap,  has  been  handed  from 
generation  to  generation. 

It  is  needless  to  endeavour  to  re- 
member the  series  of  frescoes  in  the 
Salace,  and  superfluous  still  is  won- 
er  at  such  wealth  in  that  branch  of 
art,  where  the  most  elaborate  produc- 
tions of  that  kind  are  now  completed 
on  the  exterior  of  the  new  gallery  of 

E minting,  still  presided  over  by  King 
udwig.  I  heard,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  the  statement,  that  all  that 
had  been  done  for  the  decoration  of 
the  town  of  Munich  up  to  the  year 
1851,  had  not  quite  amounted  to 
^£80,000  :  those  great  works,  the 
Glyptothek,  the  Pinakothek,  the 
splendid  triumphal  arch  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ludwig  Strasse,  the 
Royal  Library,  the  Odeon ;  in  short,  a 
miutiplicity  of  edifices  and  institu- 
tions, both  for  education  and  for  art, 
not  only  employing,  but,  as  it  were, 
creating  great  artists. 

The  elder  Kaulbach,  Schwanthaler, 
De  Klenze,  Gartner,  came  forth  at  the 
beck  of  their  liberal  and  kindly  patron ; 
and  a  great  career  of  emulation  was 
begun,  and  a  school  of  art  arose,  as  it 
were,  under  that  fostering  hand.  This 
year  another  era  has  arrived :  Munich, 
the  very  soul  of  art,  summons  the 
other  states  of  Southern  Germany  to 
a  glorious  competition. 

The  Glyptothek,  the  exterior  of 
which  was  the  design  of  De  Klenze 
himself,  was  in  the  interior  that  of 


King  Ludwig.  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  beautiful  sculpture  gallery 
of  modem  times ;  but  at  present  the 
subjects  in  it  are  not  numerous,  nor, 
excepting  in  some  few  instances,  of 
the  first  order  of  art.  Nothing  can 
be  more  striking  than  the  first  aspect 
of  the  Glyptothek,  and  of  its  sister 
edifice  the  Pinakothek,  as  one  saun- 
ters down  the  open  space  wherein  thev 
stand,  separate  and  distinct,  in  all 
their  heauty,  the  great  works  of  De 
Klenze.  The  perfect  freshness  of  the 
buildings,  new  as  if  they  had  just  been 
finished  by  the  master-hand,  the 
usually  clear  atmosphere  of  Munich, 
the  tranquillity  which  reigns  in  that 
part  of  the  town,  enhance  the  effect  of 
the  columns  and  porticoes ;  whilst  the 
grand  figures  modelled  by  Schwan- 
thaler—portraits  of  twenty-five  of  the 
greatest  painters  of  the  world— are 
magnificent  subjects  for  study  and  re- 
flection. 

To  form  the  great  collection  of  the 
Pinakothek^  not  only  royal  and  pri- 
vate collections,  but  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, churches,  provmcial  collec- 
tions, and  above  all,  the  zealous 
labours  of  two  brothers  named  Bois- 
ser^.  have  been  brought  into  one 
grana  centre.  It  was  during  a  period 
of  war  and  rapine,  when  the  contents 
of  old  churches  were  sequestered,  and 
each  man's  hand  was  against  the 
other,  that  these  two  brothers  formed 
at  Cologne  the  commencement  of  that 
collection  which,  as  far  as  the  old 
German  masters  are  concerned,  has 
no  rival  To  an  amateur,  the  classi- 
fication of  certain  schools,  now  advan- 
tageous soever  to  the  student,  has  the 
same  displeasing  defect  as  the  arrange- 
ment of  flowers  in  a  botanic  garden, 
for  instruction,  not  for  careless  eiyoy- 
ment ;  and  pernaps  the  somewhat  art- 
less, unclassified,  often  accidental  and 
generally  ignorant,  placing  of  fine  pic- 
tures in  old  houses,  conveys  a  charm 
and  variety  of  whicn,  I  must  own,  I 
felt  the  absence  in  the  Pinakothek ;  al- 
though I  am,  in  such  a  confession,  differ- 
ing from  the  world  in  general,  by  whom 
that  arrangement  of  the  pictures  in 
different  schools  and  eras,  is  applauded. 

I  venture,  however,  to  think  that 
my  assertion  will  be  borne  out  by  those 
who  may  have  formerly  visited  the 
Leuchtenberg  Gallery  at  Munich,*  the 

*  Now  removed  to  St.  Petersburg. 
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well-arraDged  irr^olarities  of  which 
channed  me  so  much.  Here  stood 
the  portrait  of  a  Cardinal  by  Titian  ; 
next  to  his  holiness,  in  a  low  dress, 
an  inch  of  boddice,  a  line  of  sleeve, 
with  a  small  bandeau  round  her 
cramped,  thin,  Brutus  crop,  in  a  white 
satin  or  muslin  (I  foiget  which)  frock, 
which  seems  to  be  stretched  round 
her,  smiles  the  Empress  Josephine, 
the  mother  of  Eugene  Beauhamais, 
Due  de  Leuchtenberg,  by  whom 
partially  that  exquisite  collection 
was  made — I  was  going  to  say  stolen, 
for  so  fair  a  harvest  was  surely  never 
reaped  honestly  by  one  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  great  Imperial  thief,  Na- 
poleon L  There,  the  sweetest  Ma- 
donna extant,  with  the  soft,  almost 
childish  fJEice,  smiles  with  the  babe  in 
her  armsj  and  we  recognise  the  devout 
imaginative  art  of  Murillo.  Many  of 
his  largest  pictures  have  a  greater 
fame,  but  none  a  greater  hold  on  the 
memorv  than  this ;  and  yet  Sir  Edmund 
Head  has  been  cruel  enough  to  ex- 
press his  doubts  that  the  great  painter 
of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virjan,  in 
the  Louvre,  a  picture  in  which  the 
sentiment  of  the  face  of  Mary  recalls 
that  of  her  in  the  LeuchtenbNerg  Gal- 
lery, is  not  the  master  to  whom  we 
ought  to  attribute  that  exquisite  Ma- 
donna. Whilst  on  this  subject,  I  can- 
not help  remembering  that,  for  ten 
pounds,  I  had  an  excellent  copy  of 
this  picture  made  in  oilfl|,  and  in  the 
same  size,  whilst  at  Munich.  As  the 
Due  de  Leuchtenberg  was  Viceroy 
of  Italy,  he  learned  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  Oanova,  whose  Magdalen, 
weeping  on  the  very  ground,  was,  if  I 
mistake  not,  long  in  the  Louvre,  in 
the  days  of  rapine,  and  restored,  when 
reckoning-time  came,  to  Munich. 

The  widowed  Duchess  of  Leuch- 
tenberg, as  well  as  her  husband, 
enrich^  Munich.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Thorwaldsen^s  monuments 
was  erected  by  her  to  her  husband's 
memory.  It  stands  in  the  Jesuits' 
church,  commemorating  one  of  the 
handsomest,  but  not  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous of  men,  the  Due  de  Leuchten- 
berg. Married  by  imperial  command 
to  the  beloved  sister  of  King  Ludwi^, 
he  preserved  her  affection,  which  is 
usually,  in  continental  marria^jes,  be- 
stowed on  the  Ubfral  principle  of 
overlooking  much.     He  predeceased 


her  l(»ig,  and  she  resorted  to  lliorwald- 
sen  to  perpetuate  his  noble  features 
and  form.  His  princess,  one  of  the 
most  pious  and  cnaritable  of  women, 
was  hving  in  1851.  She  must  then 
have  been  upwards  of  sixty  years  of 
age,  but  she  could  cope  with  wom«i  of 
fortv,  in  the  firmness  of  her  hale^and 

Eerfect  figure,  and  in  the  sweet  clear 
lue  eyes  that  shone  kindly  up<Hi  alL 
Napoleon  is  said,  when  he  saw  her,  to 
have  regretted  that  he  had  not  married 
her  himself :  indeed,  a  being  more 
formed  to  adorn  a  court,  never  com- 
bined the  virtues  of  private  life  with 
the  graces  of  high  birth  than  did  this 
princess.  It  seems  like  a  dream  to 
remember  her,  dressed  in  perfect  taste, 
wearing  round  her  neck,  on  the  sto- 
macher, and  down  the  sides  of  her 
dress,  the  far-fieimed  jewels  of  poor 
Josephine,  her  mother-in-law,  for  she 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  past  ace,  that 
of  the  empire,  and  one  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  could  tolerate  a  posi- 
tion comparatively  so  private,  and  a 
destiny  so  prosaic  as  that  in  whidi, 
beloved  and  lamented,  she  passed  in 
her  palace  at  Munich. 

She  died  whilst  I  was  there,  many 
people  said  of  a  complaint  incurred 
from  the  use  of  an  enamel  on  her  onoe 
fair  skin.  Her  funeral  obsequies  were 
performed  in  great  pomp,  and,  as 
atlording  to  those  not  fanuliar  with 
Romish  ceremonials  of  that  kind, 
some  notion  of  them  may  be  briefly 
recalled. 

First,  the  widow  of  Eug^e  Beau- 
hamais lay  in  state  for  two  day& 
Crowds  who  had  loved  and  honoured 
her,  hastened  to  the  ghastly  spectade, 
but  came  away  distressed  by  the 
change  in  her  wasted  and  distorted 
face.  Amid  a  multitude  of  persons  ci 
all  classes,  who  conducted  themselveB 
with  a  solemn  decorum,  her  body  was 
conveyed  from  her  P^^ace  to  the 
Theatiner  Church.  The  Hfe-goanla 
lined  the  streets  where  the  procearion 
passed,  in  treble  rows,  looking  pic- 
turesque in  their  short  blue  frock- 
coats,  and  plated  breast-plates  and 
helmets,  whilst  the  sombre  umformB 
of  the  artillerv  corps  presented  a  stnmg 
contrast  to  these  sparkling  cavdiiers. 
Then  came  a  train  of  priests  in  blade, 
with  short  white  surplices  bonkred 
with  lace— carrying  all  that  battery  of 
bunps,  banners,  and  /snicifius,  which 
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are  employed  in  every  religious  pro- 
cession, and  planted  themselves  in 
front  of  the  church,  where  they 
awaited  the  arrival  of  tne  hearse.  The 
church  bells  began  to  toll,  and  ever 
and  anon  the  cuirassiers  blew  their 
trumpets,  and  one  Ions  melancholy 
note,  repeated  at  intervals,  formed  the 
wail,  and  was  echoed  by  the  other 
military  bands.  A  crowd  of  royal 
servants  had  now  collected  to  do  the 
dead  honour.  A  long  procession  of 
priests,  in  magnificent  copes  and 
gowns,  carrying  banners  and  crucifixes, 
and  each  man  holding  an  imlit  taper, 
then  appeared.  The  archbishop,  sup- 
ported by  two  aged  priests,  barehead^ 
forming  the  central  group  of  the  pro- 
cession. Never  before  had  I  seen  the 
archbishop  in  his  pontifical  robes, 
which  were  of  crimson  velvet,  over 
which  was  placed  a  stole  of  black 
velvet  profusely  embroidered  in  cold. 
The  archbishop  wore  his  mitre,  which 
looked,  at  the  distance  where  I  stood, 
as  if  it  had  been  made  of  white  pa- 
per, and  held  a  superb  crosier  in  his 
nand.  Long  as  I  had  been  accustomed 
to  Bavarian  processions,  I  still  on  this 
occasion  felt  as  if  I  were  living  in  some 
past  century,  when  the  great  hierarchy 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  was  in  its 
highest  ascendant  \  and  yet  I  perceived, 
or  thought  I  perceived,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  more  enlightened  of  the  people 
had  long  been  released  from  many  of 
the  bonds  of  superstition  which  binds 
the  simple  in  an  iron  grasp. 

As  the  procession  moved  on,  the 
chants  of  the  {priests  mingled  in  a  dis- 
cordant confusion  with  the  tolling  of 
many  bells,  and  the  loud  clamours  of 
the  military  bands,  aided  by  the  music 
of  the  king's  private  musicians,  who, 
being  dressed  in  a  livery  the  same  as 
the  other  royal  servants,  gave  the 
ridiculous  impression  of  a  number  of 
valets  and  butlers  playing  on  wind 
instruments.  These  were  followed  by 
the  Leuchtenberg  servants  in  state 
liveries  of  green,  and  then  appeared 
the  hearse,  astrange  lumbering  vehicle, 
like  a  four-poet  oed  on  wheels,  not 
closed  as  our  English  funeral  boxes  are, 
but  open,  and  showing  the  coffin  in 
the  midst — a  form  of  bier  used  in  old 
times  in  England,  and  if  well  con- 
structed, far  more  el^ant  than  the 
things  in  which  we  may  either  convey 
a  corpse,  a  piano,  or  any  other  good& 


Under  this  canopy  lay  the  poor 
body  in  its  coffin,  covered  with  a  pall, 
on  which  the  united  heraldic  glories 
of  Bavaria  and  Leuchtenbeiip  were 
wrought. 

And  now  came  the  interesting  part 
of  this  ceremony,  that  which  touched 
all  hearts.  After  the  bier,  there  ap- 
peared as  chief  mourner.  Prince  EjutI, 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  late 
Duches&  His  griefwas  unfeigned  and 
deep,  and  scarcely  could  the  gallant 
old  man,  the  darling  of  the  people  and 
of  the  army,  conceal  his  emotion.  He 
mourned  his  sister  indeed  with  the 
love  so  warm  in  Crerman  hearts  and 
family  ties,  and  so  cherished  in  its 
simple  truthfulness  bythis  royal  family 
of  Bavaria.  Prince  Karl  had  known 
^eat  sorrow.  Married  to  a  lady  his 
mferior  by  a  Morganatic  marriage,  he 
lost  her  many  years  ago,  and  though 
courted  by  many  potentates  as  an 
alliance,  he  has  never  formed  any 
second  matrimonial  tie,  but  lamented 
with  a  constancv  of  grief,  her  whom 
he  had  lost  The  Princes  Luitpold 
and  Adalbert,  and  Duke  Max,  followed 
Prince  Karl. 

In  such  a  manner  did  they  enter 
the  church,  attended'  by  a  crowd  of 
chamberlains,  and  received  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  by  the  ministers  of 
State,  Von  der  Pfordten,  the  *  Sir 
Robert  Peel  of  Germany.'  the  Prince, 
and  General  Thum- una -Taxis,  not 
to  mention  the  corps-diplomaticme, 
amongst  whom  Count  Valentine  Es- 
terhazy,  to  whose  skill  the  union  of 
disjointed  Russia  and  Austria,  after 
the  late  war,  was  owing,  figjirea  in  his 
grand  state  uniform  ;  and  Thouvenel, 
the  great  diplomatist  of  the  late  peace, 
then  in  the  dawn  of  his  fame,  showed 
his  lank  face,  and  tall  awkward  high- 
shoiddered  figure,  in  a  tight  blue  em- 
broidered coat,  and  looked  as  hard  to 
every  gentle  impression  as  he  has  ever 
done.  These  two  able  men  were  then 
ministers  at  Munich  to  their  respective 
governments. 

The  ceremonial  was  over  then ;  but 
there  is  always  (not  to  be  irreverent) 
an  after-piece  of  many  acts  in  royal 
obsequies— masses  before  a  large  cata- 
falque, for  the  repose  of  the  soul  that 
has  departed  ;  and  at  these  it  is  com- 
plimentary forthose  who  honoured  the 
deceased,  to  attend  in  deep  mourn- 
ing. (  \ 
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These  are  sad  pleasures,  sorry 
amusements,  and  I  suppose  most  people 
would  gladly  turn  to  the  drama  or  the 
opera  to  fill  up  their  time,  rather  than 
give  one  thought  to  the  obsequies  of 
an  aged  princess. 

The  theatre,  like  everything  else,  is 
undertaken  by  royalty,  who  pays  for 
all,  dictates  the  pieces,  arranges  who 
are  to  be  engagea  as  performers,  (ge- 
nerally they  are  all  natives  of  Bavaria ; 
and  I  saw  Le  Proph^te  put  on  the 
stage  with  great  splendour,  and  enacted 
solely  by  Bavarians.  But  then,  Rachel 
played  Phaedre,  the  intense  beauty 
of  which  the  Bavarians  could  not  com- 

grehend ;  but  they  were  melted  by  the 
jss  exalted  performance  of  Adrienne 
le  Couvreur.  Devrient  was  there 
performing  in  the  German  drama,  and 
Mademoiselle  Dombeck  was  recalling 
the  days  of  Siddons,  by  her  impassioned 
declamation  in  the  classic  plays  of 
Germany. 

I  have  descanted  upon  those  arts 
which  charm  the  higher  classes  chiefly, 
but  I  must  observe  that  a  love  of  art 
goes  through  every  class  in  Munich. 
Witness  the  rude  out-door  frescoes  on 
many  a  peasant's  home  :  witness  the 
almost  invariable  rise  or  everv  gifted 
artist  from  that  class.  Probably  it  is 
in  some  measure  the  incessant  spectacle 
and  pageant  which  keeps  up  this  taste 
in  the  people.  Amongst  the  old  cus- 
toms, fast  dying  out,  is  one  which  the 
present  king  is  desirous  to  retain,  the 
christening  of  the  butcher's  appren- 
tices. Seldom  is  it  that  any  distinction 
is  accorded  to  a  trade  not  pleasant 
to  think  of,  but  in  Bavaria,  on  Shrove 
Tuesday,  this  curious  ceremony  takes 
place. 

In  one  of  the  ancient  parts  of  Mu- 
nich, the  Schrannen-Platz,  a  square 
surrounded  with  quaint  old  houses, 
there  is  a  fountain  used  for  this  occa- 
sion. When  I  witnessed  the  custom, 
the  water  was  still  frozen,  and  hung 
in  icicles.  Two  or  three  men,  with 
feathers  in  their  caps,  represented  the 
guild  of  butchers,  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  beadle  in  an  entire  suit  of 
crimson,  a  cocked  hat  and  baton.  The 
apprentice  boys,  urchins  from  ten  to 
twelve,  seven  in  number,  were  covered 
from  head  to  foot  in  sheep's  tails  sown 
to  a  tightly  fitting  dress.  The  beadle 
and  the  boys  mounted  on  the  margin 
of  the  fountain,  when  the  former  reads 


out  the  rules  for  butchers'  apprentioes^ 
to  which  each  boy  gives  his  assent  by 
drinking  half  a  tumbler  of  wine,  and 
throwing  the  rest  over  his  shoulder. 
This  was  repeated  after  every  rule  was 
read.  A  comic  scene  then  took  place 
between  the  beadle  and  one  of  the 
boys,  that  worthy  functionary  admin- 
istering a  severe  scolding  for  some 
imaginary  fault ;  and  accompanying  it 
with  tolerablv  smart  blows.  After 
this  he  pushed  the  lad  into  the  water, 
and  the  rest  jumped  in  also.  They 
were  to  remain  there  ten  minutes,  but 
had  leave  to  pelt  the  crowd  to  their 
hearts'  content  One  youngster,  who 
had  mounted.on  a  lamp-post,  and  would 
not  get  down,  was  thoroughly  drenched. 
WTien  the  apprentices  emerged  from 
the  basin  of  the  fountain,  a  broad 
blue  ribbon,  covered  with  bright  new 
two-florin  pieces  was  himc  round  the 
neck  of  each,  and  the  show,  which 
was  tlu-ouged  with  spectator,  thus 
ended. 

The  Schaffler's  or  cooper's  dance, 
occurs  once  in  seven  years.  I  saw  it 
in  1851,  so  that  it  takes  place  this  year. 
The  origin  of  this  dance  is  stated  to 
be  as  follows  : — About  four  hundred 
years  ago,  a  plague  devastated  Munich, 
when  the  guild  of  coopers  were  of 
great  assistance  in^  helpmg  the  sick, 
and  consoling  the  alarmed  among  the 
citizens.  In  commemoration  of  their 
good  deeds,  they  are  allowed  to  dance 
through  the  town  every  seven  years. 
Their  dress  consists  of  a  red  jerkin 
covered  with  lace  and  tags,  red  plush 
shirts,  and  white  stockings ;  a  small 
green  cap,  with  a  couple  of  small  white 
feathers  ;  and  the  insignia  of  their 
trade,  such  as  the  apron,  &c.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  of  them  dance  a  kind  of 
round,  holding  between  them  garlands 
of  green  box.  They  are  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  clowns  (the  dehght  of 
the  populace),  and  a  band  of  music  on 
a  cart,  on  which  is  also  placed  a  barrel 
of  beer — the  Bavarian  s  beloved  and 
most  excellent  beer— for  refreshment 
between  the  dances.  In  this  order 
they  dance,  or  rather  leap,  at  various 
stations  ;  and  even  the  grand  Ludwig 
Strasse  resounds  to  shouts  and  their 
rude  music — nay,  they  stop  before  the 
palace,  and  the  king  sends  them  out 
money.  In  this  way  they  collect  a 
considerable  sum. 
I  was  so  fortunate  as,  to  witness  a 
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silver  wedding,  the  anniversary  of 
thirty  years  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  it 
is  to  be  supposed  felicity  among  the 
lower  class.  It  is  indeed  with  no  small 
difficulty  that  poor  people  many  at 
all  in  Bavaria,  as  they  cannot  do  so 
except  they  can  prove  themselves  to 
be  possessed  of  a  certain  number  of 
guldens,  according  to  their  grade. in 
society.  These  ab^mi  restrictions  lead 
to  an  almost  universal  demoralization, 
or  they  are  evaded  by  a  private  con- 
tract, which  I  have  always  observed 
among  the  lower  classes  m  Munich, 
among  whom  alone  it  exists,  to  be 
binding.  This  proves  how  strong  a 
sense  of  duty  they  might  have  if  pro- 
perlv  governed. 

The  silver  wedding  is  a  grand  fite 
preceded  by  mass,  and  followed  by  a 
repast,  witn  potations  of  beer— each 
woman  wears  her  best  costume  ;  the 
afternoon  is  spent  chiefly  in  dancing 
to  some  village  or  town  band,  and  the 
waltzing,  in  fur  cap  and  thick  shoes, 
is  led  off  by  the  happy  couple,  and 
followed  by  innumerable  other  couples, 
all  married  likewise.  Rough,  loud, 
vidgar,  there  is  a  homely  good-nature 
about  the  Bavarians  that  renders  their 
amusements  agreeable  to  witness. 
Naturally  quiet,  and  somewhat  slow 
in  perception,  they  trouble  themselves 
but  little  about  politics,  and  Europe 
may  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  and  they 
will  care  little  about  it  so  long  as  beer 
does  not  rise  in  price.  They  are  honest 
as  far  as  money  or  goods  are  concerned, 
but  are  apt  to  make  free  with  viands, 
especially  where  the  contract  to  which 
I  have  referred,  exists  between  a  ser- 
vant and  a  needy  man  out  of  work. 
They  are  honest,  and  yet  not  true — 
the  jBavarian  is  by  natiu-e  false — per- 
haps it  is  the  unreal  religious  faith 
that  taints  their  moral  sense ;  but 
crime  is  rare,  and  is  mercifully  dealt 
with  by  a  merciful  code,  slow  to 
punish,  and  by  a  government  averse 
to  capital  punishment.  The  State 
assumes  a  fatherly  care  over  all — 
educates  all ;  to  meet  a  woman  or  man 
who  cannot  read  and  write  and  cast 
accounts,  is  rare  ;  yet,  since  the  Bible 
is  only  permitted  partially,  the  princi- 

gles  are  untrained,  whilst  the  faculties 
ave  been  exercised. 
The  misery  which  is  so  frequent  in 
other  countries,  is  rarely  seen  in  Mu- 
nich.   There  is  a  rate  for  the  poor, 
to  which  strangers,  on  furnishing  a 


house,  must  contribute.  It  is  not 
great ;  private  charity  is  considerably 
but  happily  perhaps,  not  so  organized 
as  in  England.  The  poor  Bavarian 
trusts  to  his  own  efforts.  Beggars  in 
the  streets  are  unknown,  and  rags  on 
any  one  are  rare.  Provisions  were 
formerly  very  cheap,  but  everything 
has  risen  in  price  since  the  nulways 
have  brought  people  into  towns  as 
residents,  and  none  more  than  wood. 

Diuing  the  period  of  my  residence 
in  Munich,  the  town  of  Traunstein 
happened  to  be  burnt  down.  King 
Max  hastened  the  very  next  day  to 
inquire  personally  into  the  cases  of 
the  destitute.  The  queen  sent  blank- 
ets and  clothes  ;  and  a  family  named 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  who  are  now 
in  important  offices  round  their  rela- 
tive, the  Emperor  Napoleon  iii.,  got 
up  an  entertainment  of  such  singular 
merit  and  interest,  that  it  is  worth 
while  referring  to  it  as  a  model  for 
similar  occasions. 

Duke  Max  lent  his  theatre  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  series  of  tableaux  from 
SchiUer  s  *  Lay  of  the  Bell*  was  repre- 
sented. A  stage  was  formed,  and  at 
the  extremity  tne  various  groups  were 
raised  on  a  stand,  so  that  the  vast 
assemblage  of  persons  might  see  them 
distinctly.  The  chief  personages  in 
the  court  stood  in  these  tableaux, 
and  the  dresses,  the  grouping,  and 
the  lights,  were  aU  placed  under  the 
guidance  of  first-rate  artists,  who  gave 
their  services.  There  was  a  prologue 
in  German,  then  a  short  French  play, 
acted  by  amateurs,  amongst  whom  the 
Comte  de  S^r,  the  descendant  of 
the  celebrated  S^giu:,  enacted,  to  the 
great  diversion  of  all  present,  an 
English  gentleman,  and  then  the  tab- 
leaux began.  They  were  ushered  in 
with  soft  music,  and  in  perfect  taste. 
The  first  tableau  was  subdued  in 
tone.  Then  came  the  various  scenes 
illustrative  of  the  poem— the  christen- 
ing, the  marriage,  the  harvest  home, 
the  death  and  ruin.  Amongst  these 
none  was  more  beautiful  than  the 
harvest  home,  in  which  the  beautiful 
Countess  Caroline  Tascher,  with  a 
wreath  of  wheat  ears,  and  an  apron 
full  of  wheat  appeared ;  the  light  waa 
so  managed  as  to  give  a  rich  sunny 
glow  to  the  scene.  It  was  an  enter- 
tainment in  which  intellect  and  taste 
had  their  sway ;  and  could  tiie  poet 
have  beheld  how  skilfully  his  concep- 
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tions  were  carried  out  to  the  senses, 
he  might  have  acknowledged  how 
nearly  painting  and  poetry  stand  in 
kindly  alliance  to  each  other. 

But  the  great  festivity  of  all  is  that 
which  takes  place  in  October,  a  period 
of  the  year  admirably  chosen  by  King 
Ludwig,  who  instituted  this  gathering 
with  the  benevolent  desire  to  give  his 
subjects  innocent  exercises  and  amuse- 
ments. In  October  the  weather  is  often 
more  settled  in  Bavaria  than  during  the 
summer.  It  is  a  country  of  storms. 
Seated  on  a  plain  2200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
gusts  which  rush  throudi  mountain 
passes,  and  to  the  driving  olasts  which 
proceed  from  the  mountsmis,  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  which  may  be  seen 
from  many  parts  of  Munich.  Almost 
one  of  the  last  occasions  in  which 
King  Ludwig  appeared  in  public, 
was  the  October  Fest  in  1851,  during 
which  the  statue  of  the  Bavaria  was 
uncovered.  The  king  standing  on  a 
large  platform  in  the  Theresien  Wiese, 
received  the  addresses  from  the  various 
trades,  whose  companies  came  in  pro- 
cession to  do  him  honour.  A  platform 
near  his  Majesty  was  covered  with 
agricultural  produce,  for  which  prizes 
were  given— King  Ludwig  himself 
handing  the  medals,  and  spea^ng  with 
his  usual  emphasis  and  honhommie^ 
even  to  the  lowliest  peasant  there. 
Then  there  was  a  solenm  interval  of 
silence.  All  faces  were  tinned  towards 
a  dark  mass  of  boards  in  the  centre  of 
the  plain,  beneath  which  the  famed 
figure  of  the  Protectress  of  Bavaria, 
Schwanthaler*8  last  wor^  was  con- 
cealed from  public  view.  The  military 
band  struck  up  a  slow  and  solenm 
march  ;  the  framework  began  to  move, 
impelled  by  some  unseen  mechanical 
power.  One  by  one  the  boards  were 
raised  and  allowed  to  separate.  The 
massive  braids  of  the  Bavaria's  hair 
were  partially  disclosed.  Murmurs  of 
delight  ran  through  the  crowd.  Next 
was  seen  the  calm  brow  of  the  colossal 
face.  Expectation  produced  a  nervous 
silence — the  air  was  still,  not  a  voice 
above  a  whisper  was  heard ;  gradually 
that  grandly  beautiful  countenance, 
80  fuU  of  sweetness  and  symmetry, 
yet  conveying  the  idea  of  a  gentle 
wisdom  more  than  human,  yet  more 
feminine  than  commanding,  came  into 
view.  One  long  rendins  ciyof  delight 
and  triumph  was  heard.    The  music 


quickened  in  measure — the  planks 
noiselessly  fell  to  the  ground  and  the 
whole  figure,  with  her  matchless  anus, 
holding  a  wreath,  the  reward  of  genius, 
extended,  was  uncovered.  It  was  a 
proud  moment  for  Munich. 

The  plain  on  which  that  great  con- 
ception of  a  great  genius  stul  stands, 
is  singularly  destitute  of  all  beauty ; 
and  I  never  knew  it  otherwise  than 
wet,  clayey,  and  bleak.  Nature  has 
here  withdrawn  her  aid,  and  left  every- 
thing to  the  work  of  man.  Whether 
one  wanders  down  to  the  extremity  oi 
the  Ludwig  Strasse,  and  stops  by  the 
way  to  listen  to  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  Blind  School,  as  their  voices  re- 
sound from  within  the  precincts  of 
that  institution,  and  look  at  the  new 
triumphal  arch  begun  by  Gartner,  in 
imitation  of  the  arch  of  Constantine, 
or  whether  one  loiters  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Library,  or  enters  the  Odeon, 
it  will  be  found  that,  in  this  rare 
capital,  improvement  and  decoration 
have  not  driven  away  utility.  They 
have  not  supersedea  the  wise  and 
kindly  provisions  for  the  thoughtful 
and  the  curious.  Art  has  risen,  but 
in  no  eflfeminate  luxury.  The  culti- 
vation of  intellect,  the  care  of  the 
unfortunate,  have  been  equally  the 
concern  and  object  of  those  who  have 
thus  raised  an  ancient  salt  station  of 
a  few  industrious  monks,  into  the 
wonder  and  delight  of  Europe. 

To  the  philanthropic,  the  various 
charitable  institutions  of  Munich  will 
ever  form  objects  of  most  gratifying 
interest.  There  is  none  more  touching 
than  the  infirmary  for  sick  children, 
under  the  especial  and  fostering  care 
of  the  female  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  the  ladies  of  Munich.  As 
the  Bavarians  are  almost  children 
themselves,  they  are  cheated  into 
being  charitable  against  their  will  by 
some  amiable  stratagems.  The  late 
Queen  Ther^  had  a  lottery,  which 
annually  enticed  the  adventurous  into 
throwing  away  some  hundreds  of  gul- 
dens. The  prizes  were  not  magnifi- 
cent consistm^  of  inferior  glass  vases^ 
small  pin-cushions,  and  even  soap,  0ot 
up  in  the  form  of  fruit — a  very  fa- 
vourite new-year's  present  also  at 
Munich. 

But  whilst  the  poor  were  always 
the  objects  of  consideration.  King  Lud- 
wig looked  carefully  into  tne  wants  c^ 
that  class  which  suffers  most  in  priva- 
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tions,  to  which  men's  more  refined 
feelings  make  them  keenly  sensibla 
To  afford  to  poor  gentility  the  advan- 
tages of  cultivating  musical  taste  at  a 
moderate  expense,  he  gave  an  admis- 
sion nearly  free  to  those  who  chose  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  in- 
struction in  the  Odeon,  where,  at  a 
small  cost,  the  first  masters  in  Europe 
are  to  be  obtained. 

He  had  also  a  due  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  the  higher  classes.  They 
were,  in  his  time,  so  generally  de- 
praved or  thoughtless,  that  the  king 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  there 
were  only  two  respectable  women  in 
Mimich— his  queen,  Theresa,  and  the 
wife  of  the  English  ambassador,  Lady 
Erskine.  It  is  imdoubtedly  true  that 
he  set  his  subjects  in  this  respect  a 
bad  example,  yet  he  respected  virtue, 
and  brought  up  his  children  in  great 
strictness,  though  without  severity. 

He  foimd,  however,  the  higher 
classes  ignorant  and  trifling.  Al- 
though a  stanch  Catholic,  the  king 
did  not  approve  of  convents,  which  he 
largely  suppressed,  nor  of  conventual 
education.  He  instituted  two  estab- 
lishments— one,  a  Ladies*  College, 
the  other,  a  school  In  both  these, 
credentials  of  birth,  that  great  desi- 
deratum in  Cermany,  are  requisite. 
£jng  Ludwig  knew  well  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  nold  out  any  inducements 
to  parents  in  the  form  of  education, 
were  the  rules  which  regulate  caste 
abandoned.  But  one  important  lati- 
tude is  allowed— each  girl  may  retain 
her  own  faith.  She  may  attend  either 
the  Lutheran  or  Romish  church,  and 
be  visited  and  instructed  by  her  own 
clergyman.  A  dress,  not  very  becom- 
ing, IS  worn — all  thus  dressing  alike. 
It  is  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter  : 
A  black  stuff"  dress,  with  a  white  tippet 
over  it,  a  black  cloak  and  bonnet. 
This  dress  is  provided  by  the  institute ; 
and  the  cost  of  education,  including 
dress,  is  forty  pounds  a  year.  Each 
pupil  must  remain  three  years,  and 
there  are  no  holidays  except  a  few 
days  at  each  grand  festival  of  the 
coiirt  The  queen  and  princesses  of 
the  blood-royal  visit  the  school  at  in- 
tervals, and  there  is  a  strict  superin- 
tendence of  the  Home  ministers.  I 
saw  there  young  ladies  of  all  nations 
—Greeks,  Kussians,  English,  and  Ger- 
mans—each following,  without  inter- 


ference, the  rules,  and  attending  the 
services  of  their  several  churches. 

Then,  again,  for  the  sons  of  the 
higher  classes,  there  is  a  provision — 
the  institution  of  the  Pagerie.  Those 
boys  who  are  of  rank  suti^cient  to  be 
preferred  to  the  king's  service,  are 
well  educated  in  a  school,  in  which 
the  best  possible  instruction  is  given 
them,  gratis.  These  youths,  dressed 
in  loDg  blue  coats,  pass  you  in  their 
daily  walks  two  and  two,  in  the  Eng- 
lish garden  and  elsewhere,  bsA  look 
very  unlike  the  embryo  courtiers  and 
warriors,  who,  after  thus  being  educa- 
ted, are  then  trained  to  their  service 
by  a  proper  master :  taught  to  bow, 
to  walk  well;  to  point  the  toe,  ere 
they  back  out  of  the  royal  presence, 
and  turn  in  a  pirouette  ;  to  nand  tea 
^cefully,  and  to  exercise  a  deferen- 
tial politeness  to  all  Eventually,  they 
are  sent  into  the  army,  commissions 
being  given  them,  or  retained  in  the 
household  in  the  office  of  chamber- 
lidns. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  main  features 
of  that  city  j  such  are  the  outlines  of 
that  domestic  despotic  policy  which 
displays  at  once  so  many  advantages 
ana  so  many  defects ;  and  which, 
vested  in  bad  hands,  has  infinite 
power  to  oppress,  and  even  oppress- 
mc,  to  disorganize  and  degrade  society. 

Bavaria  did  not,  however  flourish 
imder  the  despotic  sway  of  Ludwig 
as  it  has  since  done  beneath  the  in- 
vigorating influence  of  a  Government 
partially  liberalized.  Many  abuses  re- 
main ;  but  each  citizen,  even  of  small 
Sroperty.  has  a  voice ;  and  the  en- 
ghtenea  and  intelligent  Von  de  Pford- 
ten,  himself  formerly  a  professor  at 
Leipsic,  has  so  conducted  the  govern- 
ment of  Bavaria  as  to  raise  it  in  the 
scale  of  nations. 

This  remarkable  man  has  been  Prime 
Minister  of  Bavaria  since  1848,  when 
the  voice  of  the  people  called  him  into 
office.  His  sensible,  far-sighted  views, 
his  decision,  and  the  dependence  felt 
on  his  int^rity,  have  rendered  him 
indispensable  to  the  kin^,  who  has 
been  accused  of  a  disposition  to  fa- 
vouritism. At  one  time  there  was  a 
power  behind  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  an  early  friend,  and  indeed  fellow- 
student  at  the  university,  of  the  king^s, 
named  Deumgas,  but  Von  der  Pf  ordten 
remonstrated,  and  the  favourite  was 
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sent  away.  He  was  married  to  an  in- 
telligent and  comely  wife,  the  daughter 
of  a  bookseller  at  Leipsic.  Both  are 
Protestants,  both  of  bourgeoisie  origin, 
yet  they  keep  their  place  in  the  veiy 
exclusive  and  aristocratic  society  of 
Munich. 

One  of  the  ornaments  of  the  court 
is  the  Vicomte  de  Vaublanc,  Grand 
Maitre  to  the  queen  ;  and  to  him  all 
English  will  do  well  to  have  an  intro- 
duction. The  nephew  of  Vaublanc, 
minister  of  Charles  x.,  Monsieur  de 
Vaublanc  has  still  what  gives  a  char- 
acter to  his  works— a  reverence  for 
legitimacy,  and  enthusiasm  for  old 
times  and  old  things.  His  work  on 
France  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
would  have  been  the  delight  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  from  its  minute,  elabo- 
rate descriptions,  the  great  research, 
and  fine  tone  of  mind  which  it  dis- 
plays. It  is  little  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish public,  owing  to  its  great  length 
and  too  great  ment  A  flimsy  sketchy 
work  would  have  attained  a  far  greater 
degree  of  popularity,  if  in  an  Eng- 
lish form,  in  the  present  day.  The 
minutiae  of  M.  de  Vaublanc's  work, 
his  disquisitions  on  large  beds  and 
rich  couvertures,  his  perfect  acc[uaint- 
ance  with  antique  jewellery,  his  inti- 
macy with  the  etiquettes  of  the  old 
French  Court,  appear  frivolous  to 
many  persons,  wno  do  not  view  in 
them  the  stamp  of  manners  and  the 
landmarks  of  civilisation.  The  work 
is  written  in  the  same  pure  and  ele- 


gant French  as  that  in  which  the 
writer,  the  very  prototype  of  a  French 
gentleman,  himself  speaks ;  and  per- 
haps  no  English  garb  can  do  it  justice. 
In  referring  to  M.  de  Vaublanc,  it 
occurs  to  me  to  mention  that  French 
is  the  adopted  langu^  of  all  polite 
society  in  Munich.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, spoken  in  the  shops  generally  ; 
but  it  is  learned  by  Bavarians  in  tne 
higher  classes  as  soon  as  they  can 
speak.  They  lisp  in  French,  and  waltz- 
ing and  walking  are  acquired  at  once. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  bulk  of 
the  very  learned  professors  at  the 
University  of  Munich  do  not  even 
speak  French,  which  precludes  their 
entering  into  the  society  of  strangers, 
in  most  instances.  Among  the  artists 
only,  German  is  the  only  language 
spoken  :  the  most  rising  painter  of 
Southern  Germany,  Frederick  Kaul- 
bach,  himself  a  man  of  distinguished 
manners  and  appearance,  is  ignorant 
of  any  language  except  his  own. 
Thus  the  amiable  qualities  of  a  man^ 
both  intellectual  and  unaffected,  are 
lost  to  strangers.  We  know  him  but 
by  his  works,  and  surely  since  the 
days  of  Reynolds— for  I  even  pass 
over  Lawrence— no  portrait  has  been 
produced  of  so  high  an  order  as  that 
of  his  uncle,  the  elder  Kaulbach,  on 
which  crowds  were  gazing  during  the 
Exhibition  in  Paris,  when  it  appeared 
in  the  department  of  the  Beaux  Arte, 
dedicated  to  the  School  of  Art  in 
Munich. 


AUTUMNAL. 

The  sun  is  sparkling  on  the  frostv  braes 
And  on  the  wiining  waters ;  all  the  woods 
Stand  gorgeous  in  thin  robes  of  red  and  gold 
And  orange  ;  the  low  fields  lie  stript  and  still ; 
And  over  all  the  heaven  bends  keen  and  blue. 
And  as  I  look  around,  I  mark  each  nook 
Where  she  and  I  spent  unforgotten  hours 
In  rosy  summer-time,  and  now  they  seem 
Most  sombre  and  most  lonely ;  for  with  me 
Her  memory  abides  (but  she  is  gone) 
Like  a  sweet  perfume  from  a  hidden  shore — 
Like  a  low  ecno  when  the  harp  is  still — 
Like  a  meek  twilight  when  the  sun  is  set. 
There,  'neath  the  plane  that  every  now  and  then 
Shivering,  shakes  off  its  sere,  reluctant  leaves, 
I  sat  and  read,  with  low  and  lingering  tone, 
Old  songs  and  ballads  of  our  Scottish  glens, 
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Or  knightly  tales  of  chivalry  and  love 
In  the  soft  lanpiage  of  the  sunny  south  ; 
Whilst  *neath  her  pencil  yon  blue  ridge  of  hills 
Across  the  lake  rose  shadowy  on  the  page 
O'er  which  bent  her  fair  form  and  smilSg  face. 
'Neath  yonder  feathery  lime,  whose  few  pale  leaves 
Still  clinging  flutter  round  its  slender  sprays, 
Hung  childhood*s  pendulous  delight — the  swing. 
Ah  !  still  I  hear  her  silvery,  mirthful  laugh 
The  while  she  flew  up  to  me  shadow  cool 
Of  the  green  branches—then  swept  rustling  back, 
Shooting  in  music  and  in  fragrance,  through 
The  air  ner  beauty  seemed  to  fill  with  light, 
And  making,  Iris-like,  a  fairy  arc 
Under  the  deep  cool  linden,  m  the  noon 
Of  those  dear  days  of  summer.    Where  the  stream, 
With  foam-flecked  eddies  from  its  channel  rough 
And  flowery  marge,  shoots  bubbling  to  the  loch, 
We  sat,  and  watched  the  wavelets  as  they  broke 
In  glittering  gushes  on  the  hard  grey  sands ; 
Or  the  long  rolling  lines  of  flashing  light 
Rippling  along  the  waters  toward  the  strand  ; 
Or  the  white  sails  that  glistened  on  the  deep 
Far  out  to  seaward  ;  or  the  quivering  haze 
Through  which  the  villas  white  'mid  woodlands  green 
Round  the  hot  shores  gleamed  faintly  :  or  we  h^rd 
The  even  dash  of  oars,  or  boisterous  cries 
Of  children  playing  somewhere  by  the  beach 
Borne  idly  over  the  sun-sprinkled  meer. 
And  echoed  idly  back ;  and  then  her  voice 
Would  loose  its  love-linked  music  on  the  air 
That  seemed  to  listen  hushed  and  pleased  the  while 
To  tones  so  soft  and  clear.    And  now — ah,  me !— - 
The  voice  is  musical  to  me  no  more— 
Those  fairy  feet  tread  other  paths — those  eyes 
Oaze  on  far  distant  landscapes.    I  am  left 
With  but  the  memory,  that  can  never  fade, 
Hesper-like.  earliest  m  my  nightly  sky  ; 
Phosphor-like,  last  to  dim  in  garish  mom 
When  the  loud  world  to  toil  awakes ;  and  she- 
Does  she  remember  ? 

R  H.  S. 


MARRIAGE  AS  IN  FRANCE: 

A  HOME  STOEY. 

A  CHILL  autumn  evening  found  elaborate  crochet-work  at  the  comer  of 
us.  by  a  strange  accident,  domiciled  in  the  long  deal  table,  with  a  home-made 
a  Manx  farm-house  for  the  night :  the  candle  between  them  in  the  brightest 
hospitable  farmer  had  given  us  the  of  old-fashioned  brass  candlesticks, 
warmest  seat  in  the  wide  chimney  of  *  The  master'  dozed  opposite  to  us  in 
the  *  house-place  ;*  '  the  mistress'  sat  his  own  triangular-seated  chair,  with 
by.  busily  spinning  with  her  wheel  of  its  low  rounded  back  ;  and  the  farm- 
polished  black  oak  ;  the  pretty  though  servants  and  maidens,  preserving  a  re- 
nomely  daughter,  and  stout  blooming  spectful  distance,  chatter^  together 
niece  were  engaged  in  a  rivalry  of  most  in  subdued  tones  as  they  knitted  or 
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stitched  on  their  long  benches,  or 
twisted  straw  roped  for  various  uses 
about  the  farm.  One  important  person- 
age in  this  domestic  assemblage  must 
not  be  omitted,  a  nephew  of  the  writer, 
who  lay  stretched  at  full  length  on  an 
oaken  settle,  teasing  Hanger,  one  of 
the  [ereat  sheep-dogs.  Over  all  glanced 
the  blue  flickering  light  of  a  large  fire 
of  turf,  ranged  in  a  circle  on  the  hearth, 
and  smoking  up  the  cavernous  chim- 
ney, whose  vast  sides  were  clothed  with 
a  goodly  display  of  hams  and  flitches. 
We  had  lounged  in  our  comfortable 
seat  for  some  time,  dreamily  contem- 
plating the  novel  scene  before  us: 
and  having  as  a  last  resource  counted 
up  the  myriad  basins  of  every  size  and 
hue,  that  loaded  the  shelves  of  the 
enormous  dresser,  were  beginning  to 
tire  of  being  the  only  unoccupied  indi- 
vidual in  aU  that  busy  circle,  when  our 
nephew  suddenly  deigned  to  turn  his 
benign  attention  in  our  direction, 
fumbling^  as  he  did  so,  in  the  pocket  of 
his  shootmg-coat    Said  he  graciously, 

'  I  was  in  the  bookseller's  at ,  ana 

of  all  the  wonders  in  the  world,  what 
do  you  think  I  met  with  ?  A  volume 
of  French  stories  in  the  original !  The 
only  one,  I  should  think,  that  ever 
found  its  forlorn  way  into  that  most 
petty,  circumscribed,  and  ignorant  of 
all  petty  country  or  insular  towns.* 

Our  host  and  hostess,  although  not 
particularly  familiar  with  the  ^glish 
language,  except  in  its  very  simplest 
form^  and  to  whom  the  words  *ori- 
gmal,  *  petty.'  '  circumscribed,'  and 
insular,'  in  the  above  speech  must 
have  sounded  like  so  much  *  foreign 
lingo,'  yet  understood  our  contemp- 
tuous young  gentleman  sufficiently 
well  to  enter  into  a  hasty  and  valuable 
defence  of  the  merits  of  one  of  the 
capitals  of  their  beloved  island,  the 
fau^t  and  finest  spot  in  the  world, 
to  their  prejudiced  nationality.  Ever 
ready  for  mischief  he  tossed  over  the 
book  to  us,  and  prepared  to  do  battle 
against  what  he  called  '  their  clannish 
notions.'  Meanwhile,  we  looked  at 
the  title  of  our  unexpected  treasure, 
and  found  it  to  be,  raustine  et  Syd- 
onie  ;  par  Mme.  Charles  Reyhaud : 
formmg  one  of  the  volumes  of  the 
French  Railway  Library,  published  by 
Messieurs  K  Hachette  et  Oie.,  Rue 
Pierre,  Larrazin,  Paris.  And  thus  we 
lit  upon    the   stoiy  which  we  have 


determined  to  'abstract'  for  TUan, 
Madame  Reybaud's  reputation  is  con- 
siderable, even  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel ;  and  the  tale  which  we  are 
about  to  present  is  a  curious  picture 
of  French  domestic  morality,  of  the 
shifts  of  a  poor  and  broken  aristocracy, 
and  of  the  genteel  isolation  and  stag- 
nant life  in  which  many  women  belong- 
ing to  that  class  are  driven  to  lead 
in  the  provinces.  After  such  a  speci- 
men as  that  which  follows  (true  enough 
in  essence,  although  it  has  passed 
through  a  novelist^  handX  wul  any 
thinkmg  reader  admire  the  way  in 
which  they  manage  marriages  in 
France? 

With  Sydoni^y  the  first  tale  in  the 
book,  although  the  last  in  the  title,  we 
shall  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  apretty 
although  somewhat  tame  fiction, 
found^  on  the  insurrection  of  the 
slaves  of  St  Domingo,  in  1791.  A  por- 
tion of  the  concluding  chapter,  the 
best  in  the  narrative,  vividly  recalls 
some  of  the  features  of  the  Indiui 
horrors  of  our  own  time.  But  we 
pass  on  to  the  story  of  Faustine  :  a 
relation  tinged  with  the  hues  or  a 
domesticity,  which  does  not  alwa3m 
adorn  a  picture  of  French  life  drawn 
by  one  of  themselves. 

The  relation  opens  with  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  French  provincial 
town  : — 

*  Down  in  the  south  of  France  there 
exists  a  small  country  town  ;  ill  situ- 
ated, ill  built,  and  much  exposed  to 
the  disagreeable  north-west  wind, 
cjtlled  by  the  inhabitants  of  Provence 
"the  MistraL"  Industry  and  com- 
merce have  never  flourished  in  this 
locality ;  the  town  possesses  neither 
theatre,  museum,  nor  library ;  not  the 
least  historical  curiosity  is  there  to  be 
met  with,  nor  the  very  smallest  and 
most  commonplace  ruin:  the  heavy 
fa^e  of  the  parish  churcn  dates  from 
the  last  century ;  and  the  town-hall 
is  a  plain  edifice  of  the  time  of  the 
first  French  republic.  In  this  matter- 
of-fact  place,  there  isactuallv  nothing 
whatever  to  preserve  its  dwellers  from 
absolute  stagnation,  not  even  a  poet- 
house;  although  the  near  country  is 
traversed  by  one  of  those  great  high- 
ways which  are  now  denominated  na- 
tional roads. 

This  roadj  extremely  muddy  in  win- 
ter, and  no  less  dusty  during  the  sum- 
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mer  weather,  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  town  ;  forming  what  the 
inhabitants  dignify  by  the  name  of  the 
High  Street.  The  houses,  dispersed  in 
two  irr^ular  lines  on  either  side,  wear 
a  singularly  tranquil  and  retired  as- 
pect ;  no  domestics  are  to  be  seen  idling 
before  the  doors,  no  gossip  is  visible, 
trotting  from  one  habitation  to  another 
to  retail  the  last  news  of  the  quarter ; 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  town's- 
people  had  abtmdoned  their  hearths 
and  homes,  were  it  not  for  discover- 
ing at  distant  intervals  some  open 
window,  which  allows  the  passer-by  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  smoky  ceilings,  taste- 
less papers  covered  with  gaudy  roses, 
and  draperies  of  white  calico  decor- 
ated witn  dangling  cotton  tassels. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  High  Street, 
several  houses  diverge  from  the  double 
line,  and  form  a  species  of  irregular 
square,  shaded  by  stunted  chestnut 
trees.  The  centre  of  this  square  is 
further  decorated  by  a  fountain,  which 
dries  up  regularly  every  summer.  At 
other  times,  the  scanty  supply  of 
water  flows  through  the  mouth  of  an 
urn,  held  in  a  position  of  easy  negli- 
gence by  an  ancient  Naiad  crowned 
with  roses.  This  mythological  ficure 
has  su£fered  much  from  the  inroads  of 
time;  and  more  than  all,  from  the 
outrages  daily  heaped  upon  her  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Elementary  School 
From  an  immemorial  period  these 
turbulent  youths  have  converted  the 
water-nymph  into  a  target,  with  a 
more  especial  spite  directed  against 
her  unfortunate  nose ;  launching  pe- 
riodically at  that  crumbling  memoer 
horse  chestnuts,  pebbles,  and  other 
small  projectiles,  with  which  the  soil 
of  the  Square  is  strewed. 

At  the  near  comer  stands  a  cafe 
with  its  significant  sign,  two  billiard- 
cues  surmounted  by  tnree  balls.  Be- 
fore this  establishment  the  notables 
of  the  place  assemble  to  read  the 
papers  and  discuss  politics  ;  the  latter 
being  a  topic  of  conversation  in  our 
dull  little  town  as  well  as  everywhere 
else.  The  house  ad(ioining  the  cafs  is 
a  species  of  hotel ;  the  sign  above  the 
door,  apparently  a  piece  of  pie-crust 
in  a  disn  of  blue  crockery-ware,  is 
intended  to  represent  the  city  of  Al- 

S'ers,  and  by  that  name  accordingly 
le  inn  is  desi^ated. 
Right  opposite  these  two  establish- 
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ments,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
square,  a  spacious  mansion  attracts 
the  casual  notice  of  the  rare  visitor, 
by  its  comparative  superiority  to  the 
other  dwellings.  It  is  known  by  the 
name  of  *The  Coloners  mansion,'  and 
is,  without  dispute,  the  handsomest 
in  the  town.  The  folding  doors  are 
ornamented  with  a  brass  knocker; 
the  windows  are  furnished  with  green 
Persians  ;  and  a  substantial  iron  bal- 
cony extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
first  floor.  The  fajade  of  the  edifice 
is  further  decoratea  by  a  fine  sun-dial, 
which  regulates  all  the  watches  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

In  this  mansion  resides  the  heroine 
of  the  fiction,  pale,  patient,  lovely, 
modest,  and  industrious,  and,  more- 
over, environed  by  a  little  domestic 
mystery  of  her  own,  or  rather  of  her 
stout  maiden  aunt ;  who  appears  to 
have  determined,  for  no  satisfactory 
reason  whatever,  to  reject  every  suitor 
who  pretends  to  the  hand  of  the  fair 
and  gentle  Faustine,  But  we  antici- 
pate our  story. 

One  extremely  cold  January  morn- 
ing, several  years  ago,  the  square  was 
almost  deserted.  None  of  the  habituis 
of  the  cafe  had  made  their  appearance, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
one  postman  of  the  town,  good  Jerome, 
Trotte-ev^C Air,  so  called  from  his 
peculiar  gait,  encountered  no  eager 
politician  waiting  eagerly  for  his 
budget  of  journals  on  the  bench  before 
the  cafi  door.  One  young  man  indeed 
sat  there,  dgar  in  mouth,  defyins  the 
cold,  and  wooing  the  faint  rays  of  the 
wintry  sun  ;  but  at  first  sight  he  ap- 
peared to  be  a  total  stranger.  How- 
ever, on  a  second  and  more  deliberate 
view,  Jerome  saw  good  reason  for 
accosting  the  apparent  stranger  as  'M. 
de  Giropey.' 

Gaston  de  Giropey  was  the  only  son 
of  an  impoverished  aristocratic  family 
residing  m  the  town.  He  had  been  al>- 
sent  for  many  years ;  first  at  college,  and 
more  recently  as  a  permanent  resident 
with  aridi  bachelor  uncle ;  who  adopted 
him  and  appeared  to  intend  to  make 
him  hisheur.  Some  change  had,  how- 
ever^  occurred  in  the  old  gentleman's  in- 
tentions ;  and  the  youthful  and  hand- 
some Gaston  had  now  returned  to  his 
native  town,  to  take  up  his  abode 
with  his  aged  father  and  mother. 
While  exchanging   amiable   remem- 
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branoes  with  the  old  postman,  who 
had  known  him  from  the  day  of  his 
birth,  another  individual  emerged 
from  the  hotel,  just  as  Trotte-en-rAir 
stalked  lightly  and  quickly  away  on 
his  usual  rounds. 

The  stranger,  who  was  lodging  in 
the  hotel,  m^Le  a  slight  obeisance  to 
the  youne  gentleman,  whom  he  con- 
ceived to  DC  one  of  the  frequenters  of 
the  cafi ;  then,  still  advancing,  seated 
himself,  and  took  up  the  joumab 
which  the  postman  had  left  upon  a 
chair.  Having  torn  off  their  covers 
in  an  absent  manner,  he  merely  glanced 
at  their  contents,  and  then  throwing 
them  carelessly  aside,  balanced  him- 
self upon  his  seat ;  his  nose  in  the  air, 
his  hands  plunged  deep  within  his 
pockets,  ana  his  eyes  wandering  over 
the  deserted  square. 

M.  de  Giropey.  after  having  scanned 
the  traveller  with  a  single  comprehen- 
sive survev,  filliped  the  ashes  from  his 
cigar,  and  continued  to  smoke  in 
silence.  The  stranger  was,  in  fact, 
one  of  these  people  who  do  not  excite 
any  particular  interest  He  was 
middle-aged,  of  middle  stature,  with 
chestnut  hair,  a  fresh  complexion, 
straight  nose,  and  oval  visage;  in 
short^  a  true  passport  kind  of  indivi- 
dual His  whole  exterior  was  in 
keeping  with  his  ordinary  and  inex- 

{)ressive  countenance;  he  wore  the 
ong,  roomy,  and  commodious  vest- 
ment that  goes  by  the  name  of  redin- 
gote   d   la   proprietaire^   the   lower 

Sortion  of  his  square-built  pantaloons 
oated  over  his  calf-skin  shoes  laced 
up  the  foot,  and  his  stiff  cravat  re- 
vealed a  frightful  coloured  shirt  He 
formed  a  perfect  contrast  with  M.  de 
Giropev  ;  who  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  strikingly  handsome  young  man, 
and  lookS  extremely  well  in  his 
broad-brimmed  felt  nat,  his  dark 
burnous,  and  Cashmere  neck-tie  rolled 
in  huge  folds  that  concealed  the  chin. 

The  stranger,  on  his  part,  cast  a 
glance  upon  M.  ae  Giropey ;  then  carrv- 
mg  his  hand  to  his  new  and  carefully 
brushed  silk  hat,  said  with  a  polite  air. 
'Monsieur  is  of  this  country,  Isuppose  T 

*  Yes,  monsieur,'  replied  the  young 
man  laconically. 

'  It  is  a  pretty  oountiy,*  added  the 
traveller. 

'  Not  particularly,'  replied  De  Giro- 
pey between  his  teeth. 


*  'Tis  true,  I  am  scarcely  a  judge,* 

Eursued  the  stranger.  *  I  was  never 
ere  until  the  day  before  ^esterdav, 
when  I  came  hither  on  busmess.  At 
the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  my 
business  was  terminated;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  appeared  terribly 
long.  There  were  no  means  of  re- 
turning the  same  evening.  At  first  I 
was  in  despair  :  but  since  then — ^ 

'Since  then,*  said  Giropev,  *yoa 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  bmd 
with  a  good  srace.' 

*Not  at  all,  monsieur.  I  am  not 
bored,*  replied  the  stranger. 

*  You  have  found  means  of  diverting 
yourself  here  !*  cried  Giropey,  \xa^- 
ing.  'Ah!  my  dear  sir,  you  have 
indeed  made  a  great  discovery ;  and  I 
should  be  very  much  obliged  to  yoa 
if  you  would  impart  it  to  me.' 

^The  day  before  yesterday,  the 
weather  was  very  unpleasant,*  replied 
the  traveller,  always  in  the  same  mo- 
notonous tone;  'the  wind  was  ao 
boisterous  that  the  pebbles  in  the 
square  flew  about  like  dry  leaves ; 
and  I  could  not  go  out  to  survey  tibe 
town,  I  knew  not  what  to  do  with 
myself.  From  aU  that  appears  this 
hotel  has  very  few  visitors ;  I  nnmd 
myself  quite  alone.  At  the  dinner- 
hour  they  laid  but  one  cover,  and  I 
eat  alone,  at  the  table-dlidte:  The 
clock  struck  eight;  I  ascended  to 
my  chamber  to  lay  to  sleep.  At  that 
moment  I  would  willingly,  I  believe, 
have  given  five  hundred /raficf  for  a 
seat  in  the  diligence.  I  was  just 
about  to  go  to  be£  when  I  hi^pened 
to  perceive  a  book  in  the  corner  of 
the  chimney.  I  am  no  great  reader  ; 
occasionally,  at  long  intenrals,  I  ponae 
a  joumaL  I  tried,  notwithstanding  ; 
and,  mafoi^  I  read  all  night;  Iread  to 
the  very  last  page.' 

At  these  woras,  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  one  of  those  octavo  volumes 
m  boards  that  bear  tiie  stamp  of  some 
reading-room;  and  are  ne^ieatlj 
found,  along  with  the  pipe  of  a 
commercial  traveller,  upon  the  table 
of  a  hotel  or  in  the  pocKets  of  a  dfli- 
genoa  This  volume  appeared  to  have 
passed  through  many  vulgar  and  care- 
less hands,  judging  Iff  the  stains  that 
variegated  the  cover ;  and  the  number 
of  annotations,  more  or  less  dull  and 
grotesque,  that  filled  the  maigns. 

'A  romance  by  FcMMc  Soulid,* 
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'sftid  Giropey,  lookm^  at  tiie  tiUe.  '  I 
can  conceive  that  this  book  may  have 
amufied  you  all  night ;  but  the  next 
day  9— you  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  recommence  it' 

•  Tlie  next  day,  that  is  yesterday,' 
replied  the  stranger,  *the  wind  had 
o^ised,  and  I  walked  out  into  the 
country,  along  the  highroad  below 
thera' 

'  I  would  rather  have  recommenced 
the  reading  of  tiie  romance,'  murmured 
Giropey,  with  a  slight  smile.  This 
passed  unremarked  oy  the  traveller, 
who  continued, — 

'  I  rambled  some  distance  still  in 
the  same  duection.  I  went  as  &r  as 
a  mill  that  is  falling  into  ruin&  and 
returned  by  a  path  through  the  nelds. 
The  weather  was  magnificent ;  the 
heat  was  intense,  and  the  sweet  odour 
of  violets  scented  the  air.  Certainly 
there  are  violets  ahread^r  in  tiie  mea- 
dows. The  mill  and  its  environs, 
monsieur,  are  very  pretty ! ' 

•  The  mill  of  Jean  Sire  1 '  cried 
Giropey.  *I  know  the  place  well; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  your  ima- 
^nation  nas  greatly  embeUisbed  it 
The  pathway  of  which  vou  speak  is  a 
deep  <^rty  hollow,  edged  with  nettles  ; 
there  is  nothing  the  whole  way  but 
corn-fields,  where  not  a  single  violet 
flourishes  ;  and  as  for  meadows,  I 
have  never  seen  anything  but  potato 
grounds.' 

•  No  matter,  it  is  still  a  very  pretty 
spot,'  repeated,  the  traveller  with  half- 
shut  eyes,  as  if  retrac^g  in  thought 
the  graceful  picture.  Then  abruptly 
changing  the  subject  of  discourse,  he 
pointed  to  the  Colonel's  house,  and 
remarked,  *  That  is  certainly  a  toler- 
ably good-looking  dwelling ;  it  has 
not  the  appearance  of  our  large  houses 
in  Paris,  but  it  is  solidly  built,  and 
tastefully  ornamented.' 

'You  are  from  Paris,  monsieur?' 
nodk^tly  in<}uired  Giropey. 

Yes,  monsieur,'  replied  the  other 
with  a  bow ;  *  I  reside  in  Paris,  Hue 
Montmartre,  and  I  am  at  present  on 
a  little  tour  to  make  my  purchases. 
I  am  esga^  in  commerce.' 

After  this  explanation,  the  stranger 
looked  lon^  ajoa  haid  at  the  Colonel's 
house,  adding  after  a  prolonged  silence, 
*  One  would  supjsose  that  t^  apart- 
ments on  this  side  have  long  oeen 
empty.' 


In  fact,  the  house  seemed  uninha- 
bited. A  paper  bearing  in  written 
characters,  half  washed  out  by  the 
rain,  the  words,  *  The  first  floor  to 
let,'  hung  in  the  midst  of  the  balcony, 
the  shutters  of  the  windows  being 
closed.  A  tuft  of  grass  grew  in  the 
shelter  of  the  principd  entrance-door ; 
and  during  the  preceding  season  a  pair 
of  swallows  had  built  their  nest  upon 
the  sun-dial 

'The  Colonel's  family  may  have 
quited  the  place,'  said  Giropey,  run- 
ning his  glance  along  the  facade. 
'  The  Colonel  himself  has  long  been 
dead,  and  now,  as  I  have  he^d.  his 
widow  is  dead  also.  He  had  one  child, 
a  little  girl,  who  ought  now  to  be  a 
gfown-up  young  lady ;  and  a  maiden 
sister  named  Mademoiselle  Yictoire. 
The  latter  was  the  best  creature  in 
the  world  ;  although  an  old  maicLshe 
was  always  in  a  good  humour.  How 
often  have  I  climbed  her  knees  to  look 
closer  at  a  medallion  of  the  Emperor 
that  she  wore  hidden  beneath  her 
kerchief !  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to 
behold  the  dwelling  thus  closed  and 
deserted.' 

At  that  moment,  one  of  the  window- 
sashes  on  the  ground-floor  was  gently 
raised,  and  remained  half  open. 

'  Ah  I  there  is  then  some  one,  after 
all,  in  the  Colonel's  house  !'  cried 
Giropey,  with  a  movement  of  satisfac- 
tion and  curiosity.  '  They  have  opened 
the  window  of  the  lower  saloon. 

As  he  concluded  these  words,  a 
small  white  hand  passed  through  the 
half-opened  sash,  and  placed  a  pot  of 
reseda  upon  the  window  sill :  then  the 
same  hand  turned  aside  the  olind,  and 
raised  the  muslin  curtains  that  inter- 
cepted the  light  This  alteration  al- 
lowed the  gaze  to  penetrate  through 
the  greenish  panes  of  glass,  and  clei^y 
to  oistinguish  a  figure  that  designed 
itself  in  profile  upon  the  obscure 
depths  of  the  apartment  It  was  that 
of  a  young  girL  who  sat  near  the  win- 
dow and  worked  diligently,  leaning 
her  pretty  head  over  a  piece  of  em- 
broidery. Her  appearance  was  ex- 
tremely modest ;  she  wore  a  simple 
brown  stuff  dress,  and  a  little  kercmef 
of  plain  cambric  muslin.  Her  hair, 
twisted  and  raised  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  large  knot  behind,  left 
entirely  exposed  tne  pure  oval  or  her 
face,  and  her  cheek  of  a  roi^  fairness. 
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'  It  is  Faustine !  it  is  the  Ooloners 
daughter !  *  cried  Glropey,  after  an  in- 
stant's hesitation.  *  Truly,  she  is  veiy 
beautiful !  * 

'  Ah  !  her  name  is  Faustine  ?'  mur- 
mured the  stranger,  whose  insigniti- 
cant  countenance  first  reddened  and 
then  became  very  pale.  Giropey, 
however,  remarked  not  these  evident 
signs  of  deep  emotion,  but  continued 
as  if  speaking  to  himself.  '  Yes,  it  is 
Faustine,  it  is  really  she  !  How  time 
passes!  The  little  girl  who  used  to 
dance  upon  my  knees  must  be  more 
than  twenty  vears  of  age.  She  never 
promised  to  become  so  beautiful,  ma 
foil' 

*  Monsieur.*  interrupted  the  travel- 
ler, opening  his  eyes  very  wide,  'per- 
hap  it  is  not  the  same  person.' 

Yes  !  yes  !  I  recognise  her  per- 
fectly,* replied  Giropey.  Then,  per- 
ceiving the  postman  on  his  return  from 
his  rounds,  he  added,  *  Here  is  one 
who  will  inform  me  if  I  am  deceived. 
A  word  with  you,    J^i*ome,  if  you 


*  As  many  as  you  like,  M.  de  Giropey,' 
replied  the  man,  approaching  them. 

Is  it  not  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
de  Gk^ndoville,  Mademoiselle  Faustine 
de  Gondoville,  whom  I  perceived  be- 
hind that  window  ]  * 

'  Herself,  monsieur,  her  very  self ; 
and  now  you  can  discern  beside  her 
her  aunt,  the  sister  of  the  late  Colonel, 
Mademoiselle  Victoira* 

As  he  spake,  the  figure  of  a  large 
stout  woman,  knitting  in  hand  and 
spectacles  on  nose,  appeared  dimly  in 
the  shadow  of  the  room. 

'  I  recognise  her  also,*  said  Giropey. 
'  She  has  not  aged  much.* 

*When  I  see  Mademoiselle  Faus- 
tine, I  think  I  behold  the  Colonel,*  re- 
marked the  postman,  with  a  sigh. 
*  She  is  the  veiy  image  of  her  father.' 

*  Oh  !  indeed  !  there  I  differ  with 
you,'  said  Giropey.  *  The  Colonel  had 
the  features  of  a  mummy.' 

*  This  young  lady  is  called  Mademoi- 
selle de  Gondoville  j  she  is  then  a  young 
lady  of  rank,*  inquu^d  the  stranger. 

The  postman  explained.  The  Colo- 
nel, until  his  marriage,  had  been 
simply  Colonel  Bemara  \  but  on  his 
union  with  a  noble  demoiselU,  he  had 
added  her  name  to  his  own,  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  confu- 
sion caused  by  the  number  of  Bernards 


serving  in  the  French  army.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  first  name  was 
dropped ;  and  now,  from  long  usaffe, 
his  daughter,  really  Mademoiselle 
Bernard,  retained,  and  was  known  by 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Made- 
moiselle de  Gk^ndoviUe.  This  explana- 
tion appeared  to  afford  a  singula 
species  of  satisfaction  to  the  traveller, 
who  further  inquired  into  the  probaUe 
condition  of  the  young  lady's  fortune. 
On  this  point,  however,  the  trusty 
postman  could  or  would  give  no  ex- 
planation whatever;  curtly  remark- 
mg  before  he  vanished,  that  'every 
one  knew  there  was  plenty  in  the 
house,  whatever  appearances  might  be.' 

Of  course,  the  perceptive  r^er  is 
by  this  time  aware  that  he  has  been 
introduced  to  two  rival  heroes,  the 
principal  characters  in  the  action  of 
the  story.  He  is  furthermore  suspi- 
cious that  the  handsome  and  pleasing 
Giropey  will  not  succeed  in  his  future 
suit  to  the  Colonel's  daughter,  but 
will  in  due  time  make  his  appearance, 
as  in  almost  all  French  fictions  the 
real  lover  does,  to  be  a  mar-plot  and 
a  cause  of  cruel  jealousy  to  the  worthy 
man  who  will  win  the  hand,  without 
the  heart,  of  the  beautiful  and  demure 
Faustine.  Alas!  for  our  continental 
friends  and  allies,  that  even  a  pure 
and  modest  woman,  one  who  probably 
unites  the  proud  name  of  *  mother ' 
to  the  honoured  title  of  *  wife,'  should 
find  herself  compelled,  for  the  greater 
attractiveness  of  her  book,  to  make  tiie 
narrative  hinge  upon  the  jealous  sor- 
rows of  a  well-meaning  husband,  the 
faithless  repinings  of  a  spirit-pegured 
wife. 

However,  it  is  our  present  business 
to  return  to  our  literary  wheel — or 
rather  that  of  Madame  Beybaud — 
and  to  take  up  the  *  yam '  which  she 
is  so  liberally  giving  out  for  our  un- 
sought criticism.  Alter  the  departure 
of  honest  Jerome,  the  two  gentle- 
men preserved  a  lonff  silence  ;  their 
thouents, unsuspeoteaby  one  another, 
dwelling  nevertheless  upon  one  and 
the  same  topic  Gaston  consumed  his 
last  cigar ;  the  stranger  turned  over 
the  pages  of  his  volume  of  romance 
without  reading  a  single  word.  Botii, 
as  by  a  simihir  attraction,  found  their 
eyes  continually  drawn  towards  the 
opposite  house,  where  the  elegant  pro- 
file was  still  to  be(dip<;fij^^throii^ 
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the  window-panes.  At  length  the 
stranger,  after  putting  a  few  home 
queries  to  Giropey  respecting  his  in- 
tention of  residing  in  the  town,  which 
ikaX  young  gentleman  deemed  some- 
what impertinent,  rose  and  retired 
into  his  hotel  The  other,  following 
the  retreating  form  of  the  traveller 
with  his  eyes,  expressed  his  muttered 
opinion  that  the  unknown  was  *an 
originaL' 

The  young  man  would  have  been 
greatly  con&ned  in  this  decision, 
could  he  have  been  cognisant  of  the 
after  movements  of  the  traveller,  who 
forthwith  ran  up  to  his  chamber,  and 
stationing  himself  in  ambush  at  the 
closed  window,  watched  the  proceed- 
ings of  Mademoiselle  de  Gondoville 
for  three  mortal  hours.  That  uncon- 
scious young  lady,  ever  industrious 
and  persevering,  swiftly  passed  her 
long  roll  of  embroidery  between  her 
slender  fingers,  while  she  conversed 
with  her  stout  and  matron-like  aunt, 
who  constantly  revolved  about  her. 
At  length  she  rose,  deposited  her  work 
upon  her  chair,  and  left  the  room  by 
an  opposite  door.  All  this  the  stranger 
plainly  perceived  through  his  window, 
and  after  remaining  for  a  few  mo- 
ments lost  in  reflection,  he  suddenly 
jumped  up,  took  his  hat,  drew  on  his 
*  black  silk  gloves,'  and  wended  his 
way  in  the  direction  of  the  mill  of 
Jean  Sira 

A  dry  and  penetrating  north  wind 
met  the  traveller  as  he  advanced,  cold 
enough  to  benumb  the  least  chilly  in- 
dividual to  the  bone.  The  road  besides 
was  far  from  offering  an  agreeable 
promenade  ;  soft  mud  filled  the  ruts, 
which  it  was  difl&cult  to  avoid  by 
walking  upon  the  unpaved  borders 
on  either  side,  where  bristled  ugly 
stunted  bushes  with  black  and 
crooked  branches.  Beyond  these 
hedges  of  dead  and  decayed  wood, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  the  greyish 
furrows  of  cultivated  lands,  the  vege- 
tation of  which  had  faded  before  the 
breath  of  winter.  Yet  this  melan- 
choly scene  appeared  to  enchant  the 
stranger ;  he  often  paused  to  contem- 
plate it  at  his  leisure,  respiring  with 
rapture  the  cold  and  oitter  wind  that 
blew  against  his  face.  After  having 
paused  at  the  mill  of  Jean  Sure  ana 
walked  round  the  walls,  he  returned 
with  his  head  bent,  his  eyes  dreamy, 


and  his  nose  reddened  hy  the  wind. 
During  his  long  promenade  he  had  not 
encoimtered  a  livinc  soul;  but  on 
nearing  the  town,  he  oeheld  approach- 
ing him  a  little  peasant  on  his  return 
from  school,  with  his  books  upon  his 
back. . 

'Good  evening,  my  bov,'  said  the 
traveller,  with  an  air  of  kindly  ac- 
quaintance. *  You  walk  at  a  good 
pace.  You  were  not  trotting  along  so 
fast  when  I  saw  you  before.* 

*  Because  I  was  not  too  late,*  laconi- 
cally replied  the  little  fellow. 

'And  because  you  were  in  good 
company,'  continued  the  traveller  with 
amicable  familiarity.  'You  are  ac- 
quainted with  those  ladies  who  were 
walking  this  way  yesterday  V 

*Fardinef  our  school  is  near  their 
house,*  replied  the  lad,  giving  lus 
books  a  turn. 

*  Do  you  know  if  they  have  walked 
out  to-day  V  inquired  the  stranger. 

The  little  boy  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  began  to  breathe  upon  his  fingers 
to  warm  them. 

'  Do  you  not  perceive  that  it  is  be- 
ginning to  freeze  r  said  he.  *  Madem- 
oiselle Faustine  is  at  her  fireside.' 

An4  off  he  set,  whistling,  and  stam- 
ping upon  the  mud,  that  already  began 
to  be  hardened  by  the  cold. 

*She  has  not  been  out  to-day,'  mur- 
mured the  traveller  to  himself.  '  Better 
far  if  I  had  remained  at  home  ;  I  could 
then  have  watcned  her  through  the 
window.* 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards, 
he  had  regained  the  town ;  but  on 
arriving  at  the  square,  instead  of  re- 
entering the  hotel,  he  went  and 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Colonel's 
house. 

In  the  preceding  extract,  we  have 
taken  the  liberty,  unauthorized  by 
the  fair  writer,  of  italicizing  the  con- 
cluding words  of  a  descriptive  sentence. 
We  shall  henceforth,  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  story,  adopt  this  mode 
of  pointing  out  the  evident  and  invi- 
dious intention  of  rendering  the  des- 
tined husband  of  the  heroine  ridicu- 
lous, while  the  future  disturber  of  his 
peace  is  on  all  occasions  represented  in 
dignified  and  interesting  guise.  Fie  ! 
fie !  madame  the  authoress,  to  dete- 
riorate from  the  real  worth  of  your 
pleasing  fiction  by  availing  yourself  of 
this  hackneyed  device  of  low  comedy. 
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'  Did  you  hear  a  knocL  Faustine  V 
inquired  Mademoiselle  Victoire  with 
a  slight  start 

Her  niece  had  recognised  the  sound 
referred  to,  but  instead  of  one  or  the 
other  answering  it-^they  had  no  ser- 
vant to  do  it  for  them— the  two  ladies 
fell  into  a  brief  discussion.  It  could 
not  be  the  ladies  of  their  aocieU  ; 
everybody  in  the  town  knew  iiiat  no 
one  was  ever  admitted  at  the  front 
door.  Besides,  the  hoiu'  for  evening 
visiting  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  it  was 
but  five  o*clock ;  and  the  ladies  never 
came  until  after  supper,  which  in  that 
locality  was  invanaoly  served  at  six. 
The  startling  sound  must  have  been  the 
knock  of  a  runawajr  boy,  intent  upon  a 
joke ;  and  Mademoiselle  Victoire  would 
not  trouble  herself  to  attend  to  it  Just 
as  this  comfortable  decision  was  arrived 
at,  a  second  knock,  clear  and  distinct, 
disturbed  the  renewed  composure  of 
the  late  ColoneUs  little  household. 
Then  Mademoiselle  Victoire  did  just 
what  she  ought  to  have  done  at  first, 
she  hastened  to  open  the  door. 

The  untimely  ctdler,  as  the  reader 
already  knows,  was  no  other  than  our 
friend  at  the  opposite  hotel ;  who  had 
fi;ot  up  a  Ifune  pretext  of  wishing  to 
look  at  the  lodgings  that  had  never 
yet  been  let,  notwithstanding  the 
stained  and  tattered  notice  which 
fluttered  in  the  wind.  But,  in  his 
access  of  delightful  emotion  at  finding 
himself  in  the  same  apartment  with 
the  object  of  his  newly-conceived  pas- 
sion, he  failed  e^^regiously  in  the  form 
of  his  application.  However,  upon 
informing  the  ladies  that  he  was  about 
to  proceed  to  Marseilles  for  a  visit  of 
a  few  days,  and  that  on  his  return  he 
would  speak  further  upon  the  subject 
of  thelodffings,  he  had  tne  unspeakable 
felicity  of  receiving  alittle  commission. 
This  commission  was  the  delivery  of 
a  small  parcel  to  a  shopkeeper  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  the  travdleiv-whom  we 
shallhenceforth  designate  by  his  proper 
name  of  M  Alexandre  Pompon— glad 
of  any  pretext  for  prolong[ine  his  call, 
politelv  offered  to  wait  until  tne  packet 
could  be  got  ready.  Faustine  retired 
into  her  own  room  adjoining  the  salon 
for  this  purpose ;  ana  almost  simulta- 
neously there  came  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell. It  announced  the  ladies  of  the 
iociete;  and  Mademoiselle  Victoire  was 
compelled  to  leave  her  strange  visitor 


alone  for  a  moment  while  she  hastened 
to  admit  them.  Left  thus  at  dxaak  of 
evening  in  the  dim  saloon,  M  PompcMi, 
loddng  about  him  and  strdling  up 
and  down,  8h<MiJy  perceived  a  fe^le 
ray  of  light  issuing  tnrough  thecradced 
pannel  of  a  little  door  which  he  had 
not  before  noticed.  Mechanicidly,  or 
shall  we  say  like  a  Frrachman  led  by 
the  instincts  of  the  subtle  passion  that 
filled  his  honest  breast,  he  applied  one 
eye  to  the  fissure,  and  perceivoaMadem- 
oiselle  €k)ndoville  seated  at  the  further 
end  of  a  vast  and  dmost  unfumidied 
apartment,  her  cheek  palei  her  pretty 
hands  reddened  by  the  cola,  and  ouuly 
employed  in  folding  and  addreasing 
the  parcel  Having  completed  her 
task,  she  made  strait  for  the  little 
door ;  and  M.  Pompon,  suddenly  be- 
coming aware  that  ne  was  taking  a 
most  unwarrantable  liberty,  hadbut 
just  time  to  recoil  into  the  centre  of 
the  saloon. 

Enter  the  half-doEen  ladies  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  composing  the  little  iodH^  of 
MademoiselleVictoireand  hwbeautifhl 
niece ;  and  exit  M  Alexandre  Pompon, 
the  love-smitten  PiEkrisian  tradesman, 
with  his  honest  heart  beating  tumultn- 
ously  beneath  the  precious  packet 
iust  intrusted  to  his  charge,  and  yMdk 
he  has  assured  his  fair  enslaver  shall 
be  attended  to  before  his  own  proper 
affiEurs.  The  ladies,  left  to  themselyefl, 
discuss  him  as  ladies  will  One  inquires 
his  business  of  the  silent  Faustine ; 
another.  Mademoiselle  Simonet.  a 
spinster  *  who  used  to  be  pretty,'  but 
who  is  now  on  the  shady  side  of  fi%. 
remarks  that  he  is  *yoi^g.'  A  tMitl 
lady  adds,  ungradoujsly  enough,  that 
he  IS  '  ugly  ;'  while  a  fourth,  of  more 
benign  temperament,  pronounces  him 
a  man  comrne  il/aut,  because  he  wears 
a  thick  sold  chain  beneath  his  waist- 
coat All  unite  in  averring  that  he  is 
a  lodger  not  to  be  despised.  At  tiiis 
point  Mademoiselle  Victoire  re-enters ; 
and  proceeds  to  add  her  quota  to  the 
gossiping  conversation  ;  whidi  pre- 
sently turns  upon  Gaston  de  Giropey. 

*  Young  Giropey  is  here  then  V  cried 
Mademoiselle  Victoire  with  an  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction. 

*  Yes,  my  dear  lady,  he  has  returned 
to  his  noble  parents,'  relied  Madem- 
oiselle Simonet,  primming  up  her  lipe. 
*  According  to  all  appearance,  he  wiU 
make  a  long  stay  tluatimeJ^. 
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'Excuse  me.  but  what  you  say  is 
scarcely  credible,'  mtemiptod  Madame 
Bertrand.  '  Bemember  nis  unde  the 
milliannaire — who  brou^t  him  up 
and  has  kept  him  with  him  until  now 
—and  the  neritafie  that  awaits  him. 
You  are  certain^  misinfonnedy  my 
dear.  Be  very  sure  that  Madame  de 
Girop^  is  too  prudent  a  woman  to 
allow  her  son  leave  of  absence  for 
more  than  a  fortnight  from  this  aged 
relatiye  who  may  die  at  any  moment' 

'  It  is  you  who  are  not  altogether 
well  informed,  my  dear  lady/  replied 
Mademoiselle  Simonet  with  a  slight 
saeer.  *  There  is  a  pretty  heriti^ 
ma/aif  Theaaidoldunclehasbeenmar- 
ried  for  nearly  a  year.  .  .  .  The  news 
came  to  me  through  Trotte-en-rAi^ 
the  postman  ;  he  had  it  from  M. 
Gaston  de  Gironey  himself^  to  whom 
he  went  to  pay  nis  respects  this  after- 
noon. Young  Giropev  told  him  that 
he  had  returned  mther  to  end  his 
dava' 

Poor  young  man  r  murmured  Faus- 
tine,  who  had  listened  carelessly  to 
this  colloquy. 

And  so  the  tittle-tattle  proceeds. 
The  affairs  of  the  Giropevs  are  pulled 
to  pieces ;  the  ladies  make  out  a  cal- 
culation, to  their  intense  satisfaction, 
that  the  aristocratic  family  who  haye 
so  long  cast  their  small  ffentility  into 
the  shade,  now  possess  little  beyond 
the  smallaowiy  of  Madame  deGiropey, 
which  is  settled  on  herself';  that  M. 
de  Giropey  is  a  paralytic  valetudina- 
rian, and  even  already  in  his  dotage ; 
and  that  the  only  possible  mode  of 
repairing  the  famiw  fortunes,  oon- 
sists  in  the  chance  of  young  Giropev's 
making  a  wealthy  marriage.  At  the 
first  stroke  of  ten  the  coUrie  arise  and 
depart.  Mademoiselle  Yictoire  accom- 
panyii^  them  to  the  door,  with  '  Good- 
nighty  ladies  !  good-night !  and,  to- 
morrow evening,  if  all  be  well — ^ 

We  are  now  afforded  a  glimpse  of 
the  Giropey  interior  :— 

The  same  evening,  the  Giropey 
family  were  assemblea  beside  the  fire 
in  the  reception-room,  where  Madame 
de  Giropey  nabitually  sat  This  saloon, 
the  chief  part  of  the  furniture  of  which 
belonged  to  the  last  century,  had  still 
an  air  of  the  present  fashion  conferred 
upon  it  by  its  fcnUeuils  covered  with 
large  flowers  in  embroidery,  its  ffro- 
tesque  chimney-ornaments  and  silken 


hangings  depending  from  long  poles 
of  gdded  wood.  The  atmosphere  was 
less  chilly  than  that  of  the  Ooloners 
saloon,  because  in  this  case  an  old 
carpt  concealed  the  tiling  underfoot, 
ana  curtains  of  a  substantud,  although 
somewhat  faded  material,  were  closely 
drawn  before  the  windows.  But  in 
this  interior  were  to  be  found  the 
same  indications  of  parsimonious  eco- 
nomy ;  a  poor  little  fire  glimmered  in 
a  grate  abundanUv  garnished  with 
cinders;  a  single  lamp  lighted  the 
spacious  apartment  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  small  table  placed  be- 
tween Madame  Giropey  ana  her  son ; 
the  kitchen-furnaces  had  been  extin- 
guished lonff  ago ;  and  the  onl^  ser- 
vant of  the  nouse  sat  spinning  m  the 
ante-chamber,  by  the  ahnost  imper- 
ceptible light  of  an  end  of  candle,  that 
resembled  a  glow-worm  lost  in  the 
shadows. 

The  old  lady  and  the  young  man 
were  virtually  tHe-drtUey  for  M.  de 
Giropey  was  slumberingjn  the  other 
comer  of  the  chimney.  TFhis  time,  by 
chanc&  Mademoiselle  Simonet  had 
told  tne  truth;  the  old  ^entieman 
had  become  so  gouty  and  impotent, 
that  he  never  stirred  from  home,  and, 
as  his  mind  had  declined  along  with 
his  body,  he  passed  his  life  in  almost 
complete  inaction.  The  whole  dav  he 
remained  ensconced  in  one  of  those 
ancient-cushioned/autnct^,  where  one 
can  repose  as  well  as  in  a  bed :  and  in 
the  rare  intervals  of  his  slumoer,  his 
sole  amusement  was  a  game  at  cards. 

Madame  de  Giropey  appeared  much 
less  aged  than  her  husband,  although 
she  was  some  years  past  fifty.  She 
was  a  little,  tidy,  dry-looking  woman, 
with  no  pretensions  to  style,  but  pos- 
sessing a  countenance  fml  of  intelli- 
gence, refinement,  and  discretion.  You 
could  perceive  that  she  had  never  been 
pretty  or  coquettish,  even  in  the  flower 
of  her  aga  Her  head  was  covered 
with  a  tuUe  cap  of  the  first  years  of 
the  Restoration,  and  her  robe  of  ama- 
ranth merino  probably  belonfl»d  to  the 
same  epoch ;  a  tower  of  solidly  frizzed 
hair  tapered  above  her  temples,  and  a 
well-starched  muslin  frill  served  her 
for  a  collarette.  Nevertheless^  the 
general  effect  of  this  superannuated 
toilet  was  neat  and  correct,  in  con- 
stant order  for  receiving  visitors  and 
attending  to  out-door  business. 
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For  some  time  the  mother  and  son 
contisue  their  respective  occupations 
almost  in  silence.  Gaston  is  writing 
to  his  rich  imcle,  and  Madame  de 
Giropey  interrupts  her  sewing  to  send 
a  message  to  the  young  aunt  From 
thence  the  conversation  gradually  turns 
upon  the  motives  that  have  induced 
Gaston  to  return  and  settle  down  at 
home,  but,  as  they  have  little  to  do 
with  the  course  of  the  narrative,  we 
shall  omit  all  mention  of  them.  The 
voung  man  proposes  to  render  the 
house  a  little  more  gay,  by  drawing 
around  it  such  society  as  the  small 
town  can  afford.  This  proposition  his 
mother  opposes,  and  details  her  rea- 
sons for  holding  aloof  from  the  gene- 
rality of  the  town*s-peopla  It  is, 
however,  finally  arranged,  that  Gaston 
shall  at  any  rate  pay  an  early  visit  to 
his  old  friends.  Mademoiselle  Victoire 
and  her  beautiful  niece ;  and  although 
there  has  been  a  coolness  between  the 
families  for  some  years,  a  pretext  of 
business  is  shortly  found,  wnich  gives 
the  young  man  the  desired  opportunity 
of  renewing  his  acquaintance  with  the 
inmates  of  the  ColoneFs  mansion. 

This  decision  of  the  careful,  and.  in 
her  son's  case,  calculating  mother,  nas 
been  mainly  induced  by  the  report  of 
a  gossiping  female  friend,  who  affirms 
that  Mademoiselle  Victoire  has  boasted 
to  her  of  Faustine's  handsome  dowry, 
which  has  descended  to  the  young  girl 
from  her  deceased  mother.  Several 
suitors,  attracted  doubtless  by  the  ru- 
mour of  this  wealthy  inheritance,  have 
already  made  application  for  the  hand 
of  the  Colonel's  daughter,  but  have 
invariablv  been  dismissed  with  igno- 
miny by  her  redoubtable  maiden  aunt. 
The  good  woman  is  apparently  resolved 
that  her  lovely  charge  shall  follow  her 
own  prudent  example,  and  content 
herself  with  the  resj>ectable  although 
joyless  state  of  single  blessedness. 
This  idea  excites  a  little  feminine 
opposition  in  the  mind  of  the  motherly 
Madame  de  Giropey.  '  Ah !  she  will 
not  marrv  her  niece,*  she  murmurs, 
*  this  big  Victoire !    We  shall  see!' 

From  that  moment  the  energies  of 
this  excellent  lady  are  entirelv  bent 
on  circumventing  the  selfish  aesigns 
of  the  hard-hear^  spinster,  who  lives 
like  a  miser  in  the  great  house  she  is 
80  proud  of,  and  presides  over  the 
labours  of  her  youthful  relative  like  a 


greedy  taskmaster,  caring  little  that 
the  sweet  bloom  and  beauty  are  wither- 
ing fast  in  the  blighting  atmosphere 
of  lonely  monotony  and  ceaseless  t<Ml, 
and  needless  accumulation  of  imen- 
ioyed  and  undistributed  riches.  And 
here  the  real  business  of  the  tale  be- 
gins, all  that  has  hitherto  passed  being 
a  mere  preamble,  introductory  of  the 
chief  personages  that  plav  their  little 
rdU  in  this  very  quiet  and  unpretend- 
ing French  home  stor>'. 

One  afternoon,  Gaston  proceeded  to 
pay  his  respects  to  Mademoiselle  Ber- 
nard and  her  niece  ;  carrying  with  him 
the  *  business  pretext*  in  the  shape  of 
some  title-deeds  that  of  right  belonged 
to  them,  and  which  Madame  de  Giro- 
pey had  found  beneath  a  heap  of 
papers  hastily  laid  away  by  her  hus- 
band years  ago.  The  young  man  set 
out  with  unusual  alacrity,  leaving  his 
mother  to  look  after  him  wonderingly, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  choice  of 
his  having  already  seen  and  become 
attached  to  the  gentle  Faustine. 

'Retumingpresently,  she  seated  her- 
self oppositeber  old  husband,  and  rang 
for  the  servant  to  make  up  the  fire. 
Nanette  had  entered  the  house  in  the 
first  year  of  Madame  de  Giropey 's  mar- 
riage ;  the  mistress  and  the  maid  bad 
grown  old  together  ;  and  the  former 
was  much  attached  to  her  aged  domes- 
tic, and  allowed  her  many  liberties. 
Having  stirred  the  cinders  and  blown 
into  a  blaze  the  sticks  of  green  wood 
that  had  smouldered  in  the  chimney 
since  the  morning,  Nanette  seated 
herself  upon  her  heels  and  began  to 
rummage  in  her  pockets. 

'What  are  you  looking  for,  Nan- 
ette V  asked  Madame  de  Giropey. 

'  It  is  a  commission,  that  has  been 
given  me,'  replied  tne  old  womui. 
^Will  you  buy  a  parcel  of  floss-silk 
from  Jerome,  Trotte-en-rAir  ?  Here 
is  a  sample.* 

'  This  would  make  my  son  very  good 
stockings,*  said  Madame  de  Giropey, 
closely  examining  the  skein.  *U  is 
truly  nice  silk,  p&ble,  and  well  united. 
How  does  Trotte-en-FAir  procure  this 
kind  of  commodity  V 

*  He  has  not  told  me ;  but  I  have 
my  suspicions,*  replied  Nanette  with 
a  wink  of  her  bloodshot  eve.  'He 
sells  this  for  Mademoiselle  Victoire.* 

'  Beallv  I  she  turns  everything  into 
money,  then !' 
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'Everything;  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  Why,  madame,  the  sin  of  avar- 
ice possesses  her  to  such  a  d^ee,  that 
for  the  sake  of  amassing  a  few  addi- 
tional crowns,  she  keeps  no  domestic, 
she  does  not  even  call  m  a  charwoman, 
but  labours  all  day  with  her  hands  like 
a  common  servant  But  this  is  not  all ; 
every  year,  under  pretence  of  amuse- 
ment she  rears  silkworms ;  and  it  is 
not  a  few  eggs  only  that  she  hatches, 
but  enough  to  fill  a  larae  chamber  on 
the  third  floor.  She  has  no  one  but 
her  niece  to  aid  her  in  this  labour ; 
during  six  weeks  there  is  no  renoee 
in  the  house  ;  and  for  the  last  few  aays 
they  do  not  even  sleep.  You  know 
what  trouble  it  is  to  provide  food  for 
the  little  beasts,  especially  towards  the 
end.  Well,  no  one  praises  Mademois- 
elle Victoire ;  it  is  only  Trotte-en-F Air 
who,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  as  he 
says,  gives  her  the  hand.  It  never 
harms  the  old  lady  to  be  stirring  night 
and  day ;  but  poor  Mademoiselle  Faus- 
tine  is  quite  exhausted  with  so  much 
fatigue.  At  first  Mademoiselle  Vic- 
toire spun  waste  that  no  one  would 
buy ;  then  she  managed  to  dye  her 
raw  silk,  and  employed  Trotte-en-rAir 
to  sell  the  skeins.  The  crowns  thus 
procured  go  to  join  the  others  in  her 
strong-box ;  and  there  is  no  danger 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  will 
ever  a^ain  see  the  light  of  the  sun.' 

'  This  mania  for  hoarding  money 
appears  very^  extraordinary,'  said  Ma- 
dame de  Giropev.  Then  she  added, 
with  a  glance  at  her  sleeping  husband, 
*  Some  people  are  possessed  by  the  con- 
trary infatuation ;  instead  of  amassing, 
they  throw  their  goods  out  of  the  win- 
dow,  which  is  still  worse.' 

*  When  Mademoiselle  Victoire  dies, 
Icuit-iTor  will  be  found  hidden  in  her 
mattress,' continued  Nanette.  *Trotte- 
en-l'Air  says  that  there  is  plenty  of 
evervthing  in  the  house,  but  that  the 
whole  is  under  lock  and  key.  plate, 
beautiful  linen,  jewels,  and  aU.  Ma- 
demoiselle Faustine  wears  nothing  but 
calico  dresses,  and  bonnets  re-dyed. 
Many  pretend  that  she  is  equally  avari- 
cious with  her  aunt,  but  1  do  not  be- 
lieve it  One  dav  I  saw  her  give  a 
«ou  to  a  poor  man. 

*  €h>d  have  merc^  upon  her,  and 
send  her  a  good  husoand  !'  ejaculated 
Madame  de  Girop^.  *  Then  her  la- 
bours will  cease.    Her  mother^s  dowry 


descends  to  her,  to  her  belongs  her 
father  s  house ;  and  Mademoiselle  Vic- 
toire, on  her  wedding-day,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  yield  up  everything.' 

*  Ah  !  madame,  an  idea  strikes  me  f 
exclaimed  Nanette,  tapping  her  fore- 
head. 

*  Hush !  hush  T  interrupted  the  old 
lady  with  a  smile.  *  We  nave  not  yet 
thought  of  that' 

*  Yes,  madame,  yes,'  quickly  replied 
Nanette.  *  Every  day  M.  Gaston  ^oes 
to  the  cafi^  and  remains  seated  outside, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  weather.  I 
have  watched  him  ;  he  keeps  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  other  side  of  the  square. 
Then  only  this  morning,  he  was  pro- 
menading before  the  church  at  the 
hour  of  grand  mass  ;  and  when  Ma- 
demoiselle Faustine  came  out,  he 
bowed  to  her.  Madame  !  madame  !  he 
is  in  love.* 

*  It  is  very  possible  ;  say  nothing  to 
any  one,'  quietly  replied  Madame  de 
Giropey. 

*  Have  no  fear  about  that,'  said  Nan- 
ette as  she  rose  to  her  feet  *  You  know 
that  I  never  chatter  but  before  you.' 

There  is  a  ring  at  the  door  bell.  It 
is  the  sossiping  female  friend  already 
alluded  to,  Madame  de  la  Fusterie. 
She  comes  with  a  private  proposition 
of  introducing  Gaston  to  a  certain  rich 
and  well-bom  young  person,  named 
Pauline  de  BertSche,  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  her  own.  Madame  de  Giropey  is 
somewhat  embarrassed  at  this  proi)08al, 
as  she  knows  not  how  to  refuse  it  with- 
out prematiu^ly  disclosing  her  designs 
upon  the  Bernard  family.  While  she 
is  yet  exercising  all  herj^n«M^  to  avoid 
arousing  the  suspicions  of  the  acute 
and  curious  Madame  de  la  Fusterie, 
the  husband  awakes,  and  proposes  a 
same  at  cards.  They  pla^  at  piquet ; 
Madame  de  Giropey  holdmgtbe  cards 
for  her  infirm  spouse  :  who  nearly  falls 
asleep  again  while  marking  the  points. 
Then  Madame  de  la  Fusterie  rises  to 
take  leave ;  announcing  at  the  same 
time  her  intention  of  retiring  on  the 
morrow  to  her  estate  in  the  country. 
It  is  but  for  a  week ;  but  in  that  in- 
terval, the  fates  of  two  young  hearts 
will  be  decided. 

The  wary  mother  did  not  inform 
her  son  of  the  proposal  that  had  been 
made  to  her  on  his  account ;  she  left 
him  for  the  present  in  blissful  ignor- 
ance that  tiiere  existed  a  pretty  girl 
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muned  Pauline  da  Bertdche,  to  whom 
they  wished  to  9uuny  him.  Some  days 
afterwards,  Gaston  approached  his 
chair  to  hers }  and  hidmg  his  face  in 
his  hands,  said  in  a  stifflM  voice,  *  My 
mother,  it  will  make  me  vei^  unhappy 
if  I  am  deceived  in  your  mtention& 
I  am  madlv  in  love ! 

*  What  do  you  tell  me,  won  fiU  V 
replied  Madame  de  Giropey  in  the 
most  tranquil  tone  possible.  'I  did 
not  expect  this  declaration.' 

'  Oh !  vou  know  it  well,  mother,' 
continued  the  youn^  man  :  *  you  know 
that  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart 
When  vou  sent  me  to  the  house  it  was 
to  connrm  the  affection  alreadv  con- 
ceived within  me.  How  coula  I  re- 
sist  her  ?  she  is  so  beautiful,  so  modest, 
so  charming !' 

*  It  is  true  !*  said  Madame  de  Giro- 

Sey,  as  if  speaking  to  herself.  *  I  saw 
er  bom,  so  to  speak;  she  has  ever 
since  been  under  my  eyes :  lean  answer 
for  her.  We  should  not  find  in  the 
entire  worid  a  girl  more  submissive, 
more  prudent  or  irreproachabla  Cer- 
tainly, I  should  consider  myself  happy 
in  such  a  daughter-in-law;  but  nrst 
let  us  see,  my  son ;  where  are  we  f 

*  At  nothing  yet,'  he  replied.  *  You 
know  I  have  spoken  to  MademoiseUe 
de  Gondoville  but  once,  in  the  presence 
of  her  aunt)  and  I  know  not  what  to 
hope.' 

Madame  de  Giropey  r^^ed  her 
son  for  an  instant  with  an  expression 
of  mingled  tenderness  and  pride ;  then 
she  said  to  him  with  a  smile,  '  There 
is  but  one  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  she  is  pleased  with  thee ;  it 
is  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage.' 

*  Oh !  my  mother,  if  I  were  to  be 
refused,— but  no,  no,  I  will  hope.  I 
place  my  future  happiness  in  your 
nands ;  guide  me,  or  ratner,  act  for  me.' 

Madame  de  Giropey  did  not  hesi- 
tate long  as  to  the  best  method  of 
bringing  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
the  important  negotiation  with  which 
she  had  charged  herself.  She  possessed 
one  of  those  shrewd  and  subtle  minds 
whose  natural  rectitude,  although  not 
absolutely  hatine  roundabout  paths, 
urges  them  in  preference  to  the  straight 
line  of  action  ;  and  inst^  of  emi>loy- 
ing  the  good  offices  of  a  mutual  friend 
to  ascertain  the  dispositions  of  the 
aunt  and  niece,  she  resolved  to  act 


openly  in  her  own  penBOUf  and  that 
without  deky. 

The  following  momisff,  therefore, 
she  attired  herself  Garefulnr,  aa  if  for 
a  visit  of  ceremony,  and  left  1^  house 
without  apprising  any  one  of  her  in- 
tentions. Making  a  dHour  to  avoid 
crossing  the  square,  she  traveraed  a 
narrow  lane  that  passed  the  back  en- 
trance of  the  Ookmd's  house ;  and 
having  first  assured  herself  that  no 
piying  neis^bour  was  watching  firom  a 
window,  she  rang  gently  for  admisBifML 
Mademoiselle  de  Gondovilleopened  the 
door.  On  perceiving  Madame  de  Giro- 
pey, she  made  a  low  curtsey,  and  said, 
akttle  anxiously, '  I  beg  y our  paidon, 
madame,  I  fear  you  have  waited.' 

MademoiBelle  Victoire  was  in  the 
garden.  Her  luece  hastened  to  sum- 
mon her,  at  the  reouest  of  the  vener- 
able visitor  ;  and  Madame  de  Giropey, 
left  alone  for  a  few  moments  in  tiie 
cold  saloon,  where  according  to  the 
parsimonious  custom  of  the  household 
not  a  spark  of  fire  was  yet  visible^ 
reviewea  with  emotion  the  happy 
hours  she  had  once  passed  in  that 
almost  deserted  mansion,  with  hw 
dear  deceased  friend,  Faustine's  high- 
bom  mother. 

In  the  midst  of  this  qiedes  of  re- 
verie the  maiden  aunt  ai^iean,  and 
with  infinite  tact  and  caution  Madame 
de  Giropey  proceeds  to  l»oach  the 
topic  that  lies  nearest  her  heart  She 
excuses  herself  for  her  apparent  neglect 
of  the  family :  then  leaos  the  conver- 
sation gradually  towards  her  son,  de- 
scribes his  delight  at  renewing  his 
old  acquaintance  with  MademoiseUe 
Victoire  and  her  niece,  and  draws  the 
former  into  some  expressions  of  cor- 
diality. Then  the  shrewd  mother 
alludes  to  his  wish  to  continue  lua 
visits  on  the  same  footing  of  intinuM^ 
as  formerly  :  and  upon  MademoiseUe 
Victoire  replying  with  a  mA  that  it 
is  impossible,  deplores  with  her  the 
scandalous  tongues  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  hints  that  there  is  a  ready 
method  of  tying  them  up.  '  How  f  if 
you  please,'  briskly  inquires  the  stout 
spinster. 

*  By  a  very  simple  means,*  replies 
Mademoiselle  Giropey ;  '  \j  mmyimr 
your  niece  to  my  son,  and  inviting  all 
our  acquaintance  to  the  nupiialB.' 

But  Mademoiselle  Vietoire  ahnig^ 
her  shoulders,  and  appears  to  fuspeet 
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that  her  visitor  is  playing  oii'  upon  her 
a  mistimed  and  somewhat  cruel  joke. 
Madame  deGiropev  quickly  undeoeiyes 
her,  however,  by  formally  demanding 
for  Gaston  tne  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Gondovilia 

At  thisplain  and  distinct  dedaration 
the  stout  Viotoire  fell  back  in  a  state 
of  stupefaction,  wildly  crying  out^ 
*Ah!  1  never  dreamt  of  thi&* 

*  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  very 
extnordinary  in  the  thing,'  tranquilly 
observed  Madame  de  Giropev ;  ^  you 
are  every  day  exposed  to  the  cnance  of 
receiving  similar  propositions.'  Then, 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  she  added 
in  a  sim^e  and  touching  tone,  *  Give 
us  Faustina;  I  promise  you  that  she 
idudl  be  happy.' 

The  old  maid  gesticulated  an  ener- 
getic refusal,  and  remained  silent 

Madame  de  Giropey  entored  into 
the  usual  explanations ;  she  demon- 
strated the  suitableness  of  the  union, 
and  pleaded  the  chances  of  happiness 
that  it  offered  to  two  amiable  young 
people ;  finally,  she  frankly  exposed 
the  condition  of  her  own  fortune,  and 
makingdiscreetallusionstothe  amount 
of  Faustine's  dowry,  established  by 
precise  calculations  the  budget  of  the 
young  household  ;  but  Aunt  Yictoire 
listened  with  a  shiake  of  the  head,  like 
a  person  who  will  not  be  convinced. 
At  this  moment  her  broad  simple 
countenance  possessed  something  of 
the  rude  physiognomy  of  the  late 
Colonel  her  brother ;  the  same  expres- 
sion of  narrow  firmness,  of  dull  and 
opiniated  energy.  The  old  lady  soon 
comprehended  that  she  made  no  im- 
pressionupon  thisinvincibleobstinac^; 
and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  abstain 
teom  provoking  a  more  explicit  refusal 
She  rose  without  awaiting  the  reply  of 
Mademoiselle  Yictoire. 

*  Certainly,  madame,  your  reauest 
does  us  much  honour,'  stammered  the 
latter  in  re-conducting  her  guest  to 
the  door ;  '  but  if  my  niece  f<3low  my 
counsels,  she  will  do  like  me,  she  will 
never  marry.  Indeed,  so  far  she  has 
manifested  an  aversion  to  marriage.' 

*  We  will  endeavour  to  make  her 
change  her  opinion,'  replied  Madame 
de  Giropey,  smiling.  ^My  dear  Ma- 
demoiselle Bernard,  I  warn  you  before- 
hand, you  are  about  to  play  the  part 
of  an  aunt  in  a  comedy— you  do  not 
wish  these  children  to  love  and  to  be 


happy !  Well,  we  shall  see  !  Gaston  is 
deeply^  in  love  with  your  niece,  and 
he  will  find  means  to  tell  her  so,  be 
certain  of  it  I  give  you  fair  notice 
that  we  shall  all  do  our  best  to  pro- 
mote the  affidr.  Trotte-en-l'Air  will 
speak  for  my  son  ;  Nanette  will  carry 
secret  biUetdouXy  and  as  for  me,  1 
shall  favour  the  rendezvous !' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Madame  Giropey  had  held  this 
unsatisfactoiT  conversation  with  Faus- 
tine's aunt,  Nanette  entered  the  saloon 
with  a  mysterious  air.  *  Madame!' 
she  exclaimed  in  a  low  voice,  *  all  goes 
well !  They  have  met  in  a  promenade !' 

She  then  related  to  her  attentive 
mistress  the  particulars  of  the  inter- 
view, which  she  had  overlooked  from 
a  safe  distance.  On  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  man,  Madem- 
oiselle Yictoire  started  and  looked  con- 
founded,—her  fair  niece  blushed  *  as 
red  as  a  flame ;'  Gkuston  lingered  but 
to  pay  the  necessary  compliments,  and 
then  hastened  away.  Afterwards  the 
two  ladies  held  a  long  conversation 
together,  in  which,  although  Faustine 
scarcely  spoke,  she  appeared  not  very 
much  to  approve  of  her  aunt's  remarks. 
As  for  the  latter,  *  she  shook  her  head 
and  fidgeted  according  to  her  custom, 
then  inhaled  a  pinch  of  snuff.'  From 
all  this  the  sanguine  Nanette  infers 
that  the  ancient  maiden  will  be  out- 
done by  the  two  young  people,  that 
the  nuptials  will  take  place  before  the 
year  is  out,  and  that  '  old  Bernard' 
will  be  forced  to  disburse  several 
handfuls  of  crowns  '  to  pay  the  vio- 
lins.' She  adds  that  Maaemoiselle 
Yictoire  is  now  gone,  according  to  her 
daily  custom,  to  play  at  cards  with 
her  friend  Madame  Hertrand. 

*  Does  Mademoiselle  de  Gondoville 
accompany  her  aunt  on  these  occa- 
sions) inquired  Madame  de  Giropey, 
struck  with  a  sudden  thought 

The  answer  is  in  the  n^;ative.  'No, 
madame,  she  remains  in  the  house  all 
alone,  and  mafoi — ^ 

Hush,  Nanette  f  said  Madame  de 
Giropey,  placing  one  finger  upon  her 
lip,  *^I  must  first  go  myself.' 

What  the  highly  imprudent  idea  of 
the  old  servant  was,  we  are  not  in- 
formed, but  Madame  de  Giropey  does 
go  herself  the  very  next  day,  at  the 
our  indicated,  and  obtains  a  private 
interview  with  the  beautiful  Faustine. 
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We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  second  conversation ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  that  to  her  immense  chagrin, 
and  to  the  disappointment  of  all  her 
cherished  plans,  Gaston's  mother  learns 
that  the  assumed  avarice  of  Madem- 
oiselle Victoire  is  only  a  clever  device 
to  conceal  the  real  poverty  of  herself 
and  her  lovely  niece ;  and  that  the 
labours  which  are  popularly  supposed 
to  be  undertaken  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  unnecessarily  adding  to  already 
accumulated  gains,  are  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  provide  a  bare  maintenance 
tor  the  unfortunate  daughter  and  sister 
of  the  late  colonel.  In  short,  the  boast 
of  Mademoiselle  Bernard  concerning 
the  dowry  inherited  by  her  niece  from 
her  deceased  mother,  turns  out  to  be, 
politely  speaking,  a  '  fib ;'  and  the 
stout  aunt  has  encouraged  the  reports 
of  her  being  a  miser,  rather  than  con- 
fess to  what  she  considers  the  greater 
crime,  a  degradation  of  poverty. 

Of  course,  the  match  is  *  off '  at 
once.  Madame  de  Giropey,  sensible 
woman  that  she  is,  cannot  afford  to 
unite  her  impoverished  son  to  a 
dowerless  maiden,  however  good, 
beautiful,  and  industrious.  The  old 
lady  and  Faustine,  who  would  have 
been  a  daughter  after  her  own  heart, 
part  with  tenderness  and  but  half- 
stifled  r^ets ;  and  Madame  deGiropey, 
finding  on  her  return  that  Madame  de 
Fusterie  has  arrived  from  the  country, 
goes  at  once  to  visit  her.  The  latter 
furnishes  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  father  of  Pauline  de  Bert^he ; 
and  with  this  credential  Gaston  is 
despatched  to  Marseilles.  Poor  delu- 
ded young  fellow !  a  reasonable  pretext 
is  assigned  for  his  journey,  and  he  goes 
with  a  heart  full  of  confidence  and 
security,  of  happy  love  and  blissful 
dreams,  little  imagining  the  blow  that 
Fate  has  in  store  for  him  on  his 
return. 

Matters  now  proceed  at  a  somewhat 
quicker  rate.  M.  Alexandre  Pompon 
returns  from  Marseilles,  deeply  ena- 
moured as  ever  of  the  Coloners  daugh- 
ter. During  his  absence  he  has  dis- 
covered, thanks  to  the  little  parcel 
which  Faustine  had  intrusted  to  his 
care,  that  the  lovely  girl,  well  de- 
scended as  she  is  on  the  mother's  side 
at  least,  is  compelled  to  labour  hard 
for  her  daily  bread.  This  discovery 
removes  all  hesitation  on  his  part,  and 


he  calls  without  delay  at  the  Colonel's* 
mansion,  and  in  a  short  conversation 
prefers  his  honourable  proposals.  The 
result  might  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  was,  had  not  the  honest 
grocer,  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, chanced  to  mention  that  he  had 
seen  M.  Gaston  de  Giropey  at  Mar- 
seilles, walking  beside  a  very  pretty 
cirl,  who  lean^  on  the  arm  of  an  old 
decorated  gentleman.  '  He,  Monsieur 
Gaston,  had  the  smart  and  contented 
air  of  a  successful  lover,*  says  the 
prattling  M.  Pompon.  Whereupon  a 
pang  of  acute  suffering  shoots  through 
the  tender  heart  of  Faustine,  her  pretty 
cheek  pales,  and  she  takes  her  resolu- 
tion. Arriving  at  the  declaration 
which  has  been  impending  throughout 
his  discourse,  M.  Pompon  definitely 
proposes  and  is  accepted ;  not  at  all 
from  pique  or  resentment— Faustine's 
disposition  is  too  sweet  for  that — but 
because  the  young  desolated  heart 
dares  no  longer  tnist  itself,  and  flies 
to  seek  refuge  beneath  the  protection 
of  an  honourable  marriage.  So  far  so 
good,  but  henceforward  we  are  com- 
pelled to  disapprove. 

In  a  subsequent  interview  with 
Madame  de  Giropey,  the  young  ffirl 
thus  describes  the  character  of  her 
intended  husband,  and  her  own  rea- 
sons for  accepting  nim— reasons  which 
are  all  false  and  unworthy  of  the  vows 
that  she  will  soon  be  called  upon  to 
make,  but  which  excite  a  certain  eym- 
pathy  in  the  reader. 

*  This  is  what  I  think  of  M.  Alex- 
andre,' concluded  she.  *  I  am  well 
convinced  of  his  sincerity,  of  his  per- 
fect loyalty.  He  is  a  very  honest  man, 
who  certainly  does  not  dazzle  by  the 
qualities  of  either  mind  or  person,  but 
has  nevertheless  a  heart  full  of  excel- 
lent sentiments.  In  defiekult  of  capa- 
city, he  appears  to  have  a  sound  judg- 
ment, a  simple  and  easy  disposition. 
Doubtless  such  a  man  could  never 
inspire  love ;  but  it  appears  to  me, 
that  a  wife  who  comprehended  her 
duty,  who  devoted  herself  entirely  to 
her  domestic  occupations,  might  pass 
with  him  a  resigned,  tranquil  if  not 
happy  existence.' 

Madame  de  Giropey  shook  her  head, 
then  fixedly  reganiin^  Mademoiselle 
de  G^ondovUle,  she  said  to  her,  *  You 
are  then  very  unhappy  here,  my  poor 
child?'  . 
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Faustine  blufihed,  and  responded 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

'  Here  I  do  not  live— I  vegetate. 
An  inexpressible  ennui  devours  me. 
When  the  day  commences,  I  am  tired 
already ;  every  hour  weighs  upon  me 
like  an  eternity.  I  experience  disgust 
towards  all  tnat  surrounds  me:  my 
eyes  are  weary  of  always  beholding 
the  same  objects.  I  have  a  horror  of 
this  lifeless  existence ;  of  these  tame 
and  monotonous  occupations — * 

How  many  another  maiden  has 
wedded  an  unloved  mate,  for  these 
same  poor  reasons  given  by  Faus- 
tine ! 

*  While  my  mother  lived,*  she  con- 
tinued, *  I  iwas  never  weary  ;  but  the 
solitude  in  which  she  has  left  me  is 
frightful.  Ah  !  if  she  were  yet  here, 
she  would  stand  to  me  in  place  of  all. 
I  should  see  but  her  in  the  world : 
I  should  not  then  be  the  unhappy  fpxl 
I  am ;  I  should  not  think  of  marrying 
this  man,  whom  I  scarcely  know. 

At  these  words,  she  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  ill-starred  marriage  is  celebra- 
ted; the  sacrifice  consummated.  When 
Oaston  returns,  Faustine  has  already 
been  a  week  in  Paris,  as  the  bride  of 
the  honest  grocer  in  the  Hue  Mont- 
martre. 

Two  years  elapse,  and  we  hear  no- 
thing of  our  dramatis  personam.  At 
length  they  re-appear.  The  second 
part  commences  thus  : — 

Two  years  later,  a  tolerably  elegant 
glass-coach  descended,  at  a  slow  pace, 
the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
The  back  seat  of  the  carriage  was 
occupied  by  a  young  woman,  whose 
charming  countenance,  encircled  by  a 
bonnet  of  rose-coloured  crape,  could 
scarcely  be  discerned  behind  the  near- 
ly-closed blinds.  On  the  opposite  seat 
was  a  tall  man  in  a  black  coat  and 
yellow  doves,  who  continually  popped 
nis  head  out  ofth-e  tdndow,  and  saluted 
every  one  whom  he  recognised  among 
the  promenaders.  It  was  the  first  Sun- 
day after  Easter,  and  the  Champs 
Elys^  were  crowded.  The  tall  man 
appeared  to  experience  a  singular 
pleasure  in  examining  the  mingled 
toilettes  of  the  throng^  where  the  rich- 
est silks  brushed  against  the  modest 
tissue  of  muslin,  and  even  the  humble 
checked  cotton ;  where  the  plumed 
bonnet  crossed  the  little  cap  of  jacanet, 


and  the  velvet  brodequin  tripped  be- 
side the  slipper  of  grey  ticking. 

*  Look  on  this  side.  Madame  Alex- 
andre,' suddenly  exclaimed  the  man 
in  the  coach ;  *  this  is  one  of  our  cus- 
tomers who  is  passing,  Madame  Tibet. 
I  did  not  at  firet  recognise  her  in  that 
great  yellow  bonnet  Hold  !  hold  ! 
here  is  the  little  lady  who  sat  in  the 
same  box  with  us  last  Sunday.  She 
has  a  beautiful  shawl  upon  her  shoul- 
ders. I  must  procure  one  like  it  for 
you,  Madame  Alexandre.* 

*  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you !  you 
are  too  good,*  replied  the  young  wife, 
with  a  gesture  oi  refusal  *  The  shawl 
is  too  fine  ;  too  dear—' 

*  Can  anything  be  too  beautiful  for 
you,  Madame  Alexandre  Y  replied  the 
tall  man,  contemplating  his  pretty 
companion  with  a  ravished  air.  '  As 
for  the  price,  that  is  mp  business.*  • 

At  these  words  he  struck  his  hand 
upon  his  fob,  where  the  crowns  leaped 
with  a  metallic  jingle ;  and  again  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window  with  a 
bridling  of  the  neck,  and  a  selfsatis- 
fied  and  boastful  air,  that  seemed  to 
say  to  the  passers-by,  '  How  every  one 
here  must  envy  me !  I  am  the  husband 
of  this  pretty  woman,  so  well-dressed 
and  distinguished-looking.  We  ma- 
nage our  household  excellently  well : 
we  are  rich ;  I  am  a  happy  man ! 
Then  he  turned  round  again,  aiid 
leaned  conceitedly  against  the  silken 
cushions,  with  his  arms  crossed  upon 
his  bosom. 

*  What  beautiful  weather  for  the 
month  of  April,'  he  said.  *  It  is  plea- 
sant to  be  out  to-day.  Is  it  not, 
wife?' 

*  Yes,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,* 
replied  she,  with  melancholy  sweet- 
ness. 

'The  fresh  air  has  given  me  an 
appetite,'  resumed  M.  Alexandre  Pom- 

§on.    *  Wife,  where  shall  we  dine  to- 
ayr 

I  have  no  idea.    Where  you  like  ; 
where  it  pleases  vou  beet' 

*  No :  choose  for  thyself.' 

'  Well,  at  the  Cafe  Anglais,'  replied 
she  carelessly. 

*  Agreed !  From  thence  we  proceed 
to  the  Opera  Comique,  Shall  we 
notr 

*  Very  willingly,  my  friend.' 

*  That  is  perfect,  wifa  It  is  now 
six  o'clock :  we  will  go  jand  iwe.   'At 
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eight  o*clock  we  shall  be  at  the  theatre, 
rc»dy  for  the  risiiig  of  the  cartain ; 
and  having  already  passed  an  agree- 
able day,  we  shall  finish  up  by  a  chann- 
ing  evening:  For  my  piut  I  am  very 
fond  of  the  Opera  Camique;  the  pieces 
that  they  play  are  very  interesting, 
only  there  is  a  little  too  much  music. 
I  even  think  it  would  be  better  if 
there  were  none  at  alL  For  instance, 
I  do  not  care  much  for  the  opera; 
were  it  not  that  the  dancing  pleases 
me,  and  the  beautiful  sight  of  the 
boxes,  I  would  never  go  to  hear  such 
a  racket  But  what  am  I  saying  ?  I 
would  go  all  the  same,  my  minette, 
because  you  love  the  music' 

*Whatmatter!  I  renounce  the  opera 
from  this  day.  since  you  take  so  httle 
pleasure  in  it^  replied  she  with  a  faint 
smile.  *  Nay,  pray  do  not  thank  me. 
I  make  this  uttle  sacrifice  very  wiU- 
indy.* 

I  know  it  1*  cried  he  in  a  transport 
'  I  know  that  thou  art  an  incompar- 
able wife.  I  was  thinking  about  it  this 
morning  while  I  was  dr^sing.  I  was 
in  a  humour  to  remember  many  things, 
and  I  said  to  myself.  Here  are  two 
whole  years  that  I  have  been  married, 
and  my  wife  has  never  once  contra- 
dicted me  in  anything,  nor  said  '*  No" 
on  anv  occasion  whatever.  Truly.  I 
should  be  a  monster  if  I  did  not  render 
her  happy.' 

*  Oh !  there  are  many  women  better 
than  I  am.'  she  murmured,  embar- 
rassed by  this  sudden  burst  of  appro- 
bation. 

*  I  do  not  admit  it,'  replied  he 
briskly.  '  You  have  but  one  defect, 
that  of  a  temperament  ever  so  little 
melancholy;  but  I  do  not  reproach 
thee  with  it,  my  minette— I  ao  not 
reproach  thee  with  it;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  dream  but  of  enlivening  you. 
At  present,  unfortunately,  I  cannot 
escort  yon  to  the  promenade  or  the 
play  excepting  on  a  Sunday ;  but  when 
1  have  retired  from  business,  when  I 
have  time  to  amuse  you,  every  day 
shall  be  a  fke  day.  We  will  have  a 
carriage  of  our  own  :  we  will  go  into 
the  country ;  we  will  travel  to  Itafy ; 
we  will  lead  such  a  happy  life !  You 
believe  me,  do  you  not  i 

*  Yes,  my  friend,'  replied  she,  with 
a  sigh  of  mingled  gratitude  and  re- 
signation. 

In  the  meantime,  ask  me  for  what- 


ever will  ^ve  yon  the  sli^test  plea- 
sure.'contmued  M.  AlexandreL  *Now, 
think  a  little,  where  would  you  most 
like  to  go  this  summer  V 

*I  should  like  to  mod  a  whde 
Sundav  in  the  counl^v,  replied  she ; 
'  but  the  environs  of  Paris  are  not  the 
real  country.  I  mean  where  thers  arp 
lonely  paths,  wild  flowers,  fiodDs  that 
graze  in  the  open  fields—' 

*  Well,  I  will  take  vou  some  Soiulaj 
by  the  nulway  bevond  Rouen,  oat  into 
Normandy.  I  have  been  in  that 
direction  already,  to  make  my  par- 
chases.  The  country  is  veiy  pretJty, 
full  of  verdure.' 

*  Soon  ail  the  woods  will  be  In  full 
leaf,'  said  Fanstine,  casting  a  langoid 
dance  upon  the  venerable  trees  of  the 
Champs  Elys^es.  '  The  ehestnot  trees 
are  budding:  already  one  scents  a 
perfume  of  foliage  in  the  air.' 

She  leaned  toirards  the  window  to 
respire  this  first  breath  of  q>ring,  and 
turned  her  head  towards  the  kmg 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  whidi  ihb  sun 
was  about  to  disappear  behind  a  car- 
tain  of  rosnr  donds  tiliat  floated  above 
the  triumphal  arch.  At  that  moment 
a  young  man  on  horseback  eroased  be- 
fore the  carriaga  Faostine  raised 
her  eyes  to  his  noe ;  their  dances  en- 
countered ;  they  recognised  one  an- 
other. 

Hie  young  wife  shrank  shoddering 
back  into  her  seat,  and  pressed  to  her 
lips  her  cambrie  handkerchief  as  if 
the  better  to  stifle  a  transport  of  ioy 
which  had  suddoily  inundated  hi 
heart  For  a  single  moment  she  was 
entirely  subjugated  by  this  first  im- 
pression, then  she  experienoed  a  sort 
of  terror,  mingled  with  sorrowfol  an- 
guish, for  she  comprehended  that  ^ere 
existed  within  her  something  stronger 
than  her  will,  than  all  her  rttohitioBB, 
and  that  she  yet  loved  him  from  whose 
presence  she  had  flown,  and  wliom»  at 
every  sacrifice,  she  had  endeavoiued 
to  forget 

When  M.  Pompon  had  onee  laid 
down  the  programme  of  hia  Sunday's 
entertainment  it  was  abeolnt^  neoes- 
saiy  to  fulfil  it  to  the  very  kiter,  and' 
perseveriiuly  to  amuse  one'a-eetf  to 
the  end  of  the  da^.  He  oleazly  per- 
cdved  that  his  wife  scarcely  tasted 
the  fine  dinner  which  he  caosed  to  be 
served  up^  and  that  she  took  veiy 
little  pteasure  in  the  pUur ;  aegverthe- 
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les&  he  did  not  conduct  her  home  until 
miimighty  and  forgot  not  to  say,  ac- 
oording  to  his  cuatom,  'Well,  my 
minettk  art  thou  content  with  the 
day  9  I  have  engaged  the  coachman 
for  next  Sunday ;  we  will  then  begin 
again.' 

Honest  M.  Alexandre  raises  a  smile 
with  his  simplicity,  and  his  deter- 
mined love  of  sight-seeing ;  nevertJie- 
less,  he  deserved  a  better  wife  than 
one  who  retained  a  secret  affection  for 
another.  A  sensible,  judicious,  mid- 
die-class  Englishwoman,  could  have 
made  an  excellent  husband  of  M. 
Pom[)on.  With  all  his  prattle  and  his 
amusing  conceit^  there  was  the  rk^t 
staff  in  the  man.  Manliness,  tender- 
ness, and  sincerity,  are  not  qualities 
to  be  despised  or  turned  into  ridicule ; 
and  when  too  late,  Machune  Faustine, 
you  shall  find  that  you  have  under- 
valued your  spouse. 

On  arriving  at  home,  Madame 
Alexandre  was  informed  that  some 
one  had  been  to  caU  for  her.  Of  course 
her  little  false  heart  trembled  within 
her,  and  she  dared  not  inteirogate  her 
informant,  but  it  turned  out  that  it 
was  only  an  old  lady  who  had  pre- 
sented herself  at  the  house,  '  her  work- 
bag  hanging  to  her  arm,  and  with  a 
curled-up  front  of  hair.'  and  who  had 
twice  repeated  that  sne  would  call 
again.  Faustine,  by  this  description, 
recognised  Madame  de  Giropev,  not- 
withstandinff  that  the  old  lady  had 
foivotten  to  leave  her  name. 

Madame  de  Giropey  accordingly 
makes  her  apj^rance  the  next  day, 
and  the  two  mends  hold  a  long  con- 
versation together.  After  the  usual 
inquiries  as  to  health  and  welfare, 
Faustine  learns,  first,  that  Gaston  has 
endured  a  long  Ulne^  a  fact  of  whidi 
her  aunt  had  abready  apprised  her  in 
a  letter.  Secondly,  that  his  uncle  is 
dead,  and  has  left  him  a  legacy  of 
50,000  francs,  which  legacy  his  young 
widowed  aunt  has  contrived  to  delay 
the  payment  of^  and  has  besides  un- 
mistokably  evinced  her  intention  to 
make  Gaston  her  second  husband. 
The  young  man  has  indignantly  re- 
fused the  rdle  he  was  int^ed  to  play, 
and  is  now  suing  the  widow  for  his 
little  legacnr,  on  which  business  the 
mother  and  son  have  came  to  Paris. 
This  budget  of  news  discussed,  as  un- 
restrainedly as  may  be,  the  conversa- 


tion turns  upon  Faustine  herself,  and 
her  present  position,  and  the  young 
wife  confesses  her  disquietudes^  her 
discontent,  and  yain  longings  that 
she  could  return  to  the  monotonous 
existence,  the  perpetual  toil  and  isola- 
tion of  other  oays,  and  of  which  she 
had  formerly  so  oitterl^r  complained 

All  very  French  this,  but  to  oiur 
Saxon  minds,  disloyal  and  inexcusable. 
What  faithful  woman  and  honest  wife 
would  ever  make  her  domestic  trials 
a  topic  of  indirect  complaint  even  to 
her  nearest  and  dearest  friend,  espe- 
cially while  confessing,  as  Faustine  is 
compelled  to  do,  that  her  husbsoid  is 
the  sincerest  man  in  existence,  that 
he  loves  her  dearly,  and  thinks  of  no- 
thing but  how  to  make  her  happy  ? 
Then  the  only  complaint  that  the 
voimg  wife  can  substantiate  is  that  of 
being  une/emme  inoomprise^  the  usual 
sentimental  jargon  of  a  French  novel. 
'  Here,'  she  exclaims,  *  I  have  fallen 
into  another  kind  of  isolation  ;  for 
two  years,  you  are  the  first  person  to 
whom  I  can  utter  what  passes  in  my 
mind  and  in  my  soul  1 ' 

Happily,  as  we  think,  although  per- 
haps Madtune  Alexandre  and  her  con- 
fidante were  not  particularly  pleased, 
just  about  this  time  there  is  a  voice  in 
the  i)a8saffe,  which  voice  is  heard  to 
exclaim,  Mesdames,  may  one  enter 
without  indiscretion  1 ' 

It  is  that  of  the  blind  and  happy 
husband,  who  presently  enters,  laud- 
ing heartily,  aud  holding  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

'Here,  my  wife,'  says  he  :  'here  is 
another  &i//^^<faua;  to  thy  address.  It 
is  doubtless  from  the  little  fair  man, 
in  a  sky-blue  cravat,  who  so  often 
buys  chocolate  for  the  sake  of  receiv- 
ing from  your  hands  his  chanse  for' 
his  twenty-franc  pieces.  We  will  read 
it  together.' 

'Mv  friend,  it  is  not  worth  the 
trouble,'  replies  his  wife,  with  a 
shrug.  'Just  throw  the  letter  into  the 
fire.' 

But  the  husband  will  not  agree  to 
this.  He  proceeds  to  give  Madame 
de  Giropev  a  long  account  of  the  ad- 
miration his  beautiful  wife  excites, 
towards  the  dose  of  which  Madame 
de  Giropey,  happening  to  glance  at 
the  superscription  of  the  letter  whidi 
the  honest  and  unsuspicious  grocer 
still  held  in  his  huid,  recognised  the 
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writing  of  her  own  son.  In  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  terror,  she  seized  the 
missive  from  the  extended  hand  that 
retained  it,  and  pretended  to  examine 
it  with  curiosity  and  interest,  then 
turning  to  Faustine,  begged  the  young 
wife  to  let  her  keep  it,  promising  not 
to  show  it  to  any  one.  Faustine  com- 
plied, and  M.  Alexandre  also  ;  the 
latter  wondering  not  a  little  at  the  old 
woman's  fancy ;  and  Madame  de 
Giropey  lost  not  a  moment  in  burying 
the  fatal  epistle  in  the  depths  of  her 
work-bag.  She  then  returned  to  the 
hotel  where  she  had  left  her  son.  The 
interview  that  ensued  decided  the 
prudent  mother  to  depart  immediately 
for  Senlis,  where  they  would  be  suffi- 
ciently near  to  watch  the  termination 
of  their  business  in  Paris.  From 
thence  Madame  de  Giropey  wrote  to 
Faustine,  acquainting  her  with  their 
removal  and  further  intentions :  and 
there  for  the  present  we  will  leave 
the  kind  old  baronne. 

The  following  Sunday,  when  Faus- 
tine had  retired  to  dress  for  the  day, 
M.  Alexandre  ascended  to  her  cham- 
ber, and  spoke  to  her  with  an  air  of 
mystery. 

*  My  wife,  make  a  very  simple  and 
pretty  toilette  ;  I  have  arranged  a 
party  of  pleasure  for  you.* 

*  Whither  then  do  you  propose  to 
conduct  me  this  evening  T  asked  she ; 
*  to  the  Circus,  perhaps. 

*No,  my  minette,  I  have  another 
idea.  Did  you  not  lately  tell  me  that 
you  wished  to  pass  an  entire  day  in 
the  country  ?  Well,  it  is  yet  but  ten 
o'clock,  and  we  are  going  to  take  a 
trip  by  rail.' 

Ah  !*  said  she,  regarding  the 
heavens  through  the  embroiders  cur- 
tains of  her  wmdow,  *  I  am  very  glad ! 
It  will  be  delightful  in  the  pure  coun- 
try with  this  splendid  sunshme.  Yes, 
it  is  an  excellent  idea.' 

*  Be  c[uick ! '  cried  her  husband  with 
joyous  impatience  ;  *  hasten  your  pre- 

f  rations,  my  minette.  For  my  part, 
am  quite  ready.  I  will  send  M. 
Arthur  to  seek  a  carriage  to  convey 
us  to  the  station.' 

He  descended  the  stairs,  singing  as 
he  went  Faustine  remained  dreamily 
standing  before  her  mirror,  with  a 
faint  smile  on  her  lips.  For  the  first 
time  for  a  very  long  period,  she  ex- 
perienced a  species  of  satisfaction  in 


thinking  of  the  projects  of  the  day  • 
she  felt  that  she  might  breathe  more 
freely  out  of  the  atmosphere  of  Paris ; 
that  in  the  presence  of  smiling  and 
rejuvenescent  nature,  she  would  be 
able  to  recall  some  of  the  impressions 
of  her  girlhood. 

She  attired  herself  in  a  robe  of  pale 
blue  muslin,  with  a  long  shawl  ot 
smooth  China  crape,  and  a  light  bon- 
net of  fancy  straw.  In  this  simple 
toilette,  which  displayed  to  advantage 
her  exquisite  fisure,  and  the  delicate 
freshness  of  her  complexion,  she 
looked  truly  charming.  When  at 
length  she  descended  to  her  husband, 
he  remarked  aloud  upon  her  beauty. 

*  Wife,*  he  cried,  *  do  you  know  that 
you  are  newly  embellished  to-day? 
How  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you  thus, 
with  your  eyes  sparkling,  and  your 
cheeks  like  roses ! 

They  entered  the  carriage,  and  the 
erocer  cried  with  a  triumphant  air. 
To  the  Northern  Railway  Station.' 

*  Where  are  we  going,  my  friend ! ' 
inquired  Faustine  with  a  smile. 

Where  are  we  going  ? '  repeated 
her  husband,  rubbing  his  hands.  '  We 
are  going  to  SenUs,  to  see  your  friend, 
Madame  de  Giropey.' 

Faustine  is  overwhelmed  with  secret 
fear  and  confusion.  Her  trembling 
guilty  heart  tells  her  that  Madame  de 
Giropey  is  not  the  only  individual  she 
shall  see  at  this  terrible  Senlis.  And 
how  to  conceal  her  emotions  before 
her  husband  !  Unfortunate  grocer  ! 
In  all  his  plans  of  pleasure  for  his 
idolized  wife,  he  is  sure  not  only  to 
bring  down  additional  wretchedness 
upon  her,  but  likewise  to  accelerate 
his  own  awaking  from  the  bUssfid 
dream  of  wedded  happiness  in  which 
he  has  been  immeigea  for  tiie  last 
two  swiftly-passing  years.    Drive  on, 

Cr  deceived  spouse!  rejoice  in  the 
jly  weather  and  the  beautiful  au- 
tomaton beside  you  ;  take  out  your 
share  of  fancied  bliss  to-da^,  for  al- 
ready a  lurid  cloud  is  ^thering  over 
the  splendour  of  your  simple  diiaoL 

*  Here  we  are !  exclaimed  M.  Alex- 
andre, as  they  stopped ;  *  here  is  the 
Hotel  de  Paris.  My  dear  wife,  is  not 
SenlLs  a  pretty  town  ?  But  what  is 
the  matter?  You  might  almost  be 
trembling  with  fear  ;  your  counten- 
ance is  quite  altered.  Do  you  feel 
ill  ?  *  he  added  tenderly. 
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*  It  is  noUiing/  replied  she,  striving 
to  conceal  her  emotion.  *  I  am  a  little 
fatigued;  that  is  alL* 

*  It  is  the  sun,  —the  fresh  keen  air. 
You  must  rest  a  little.* 

'Yes,  I  think  I  will  do  sa  We 
ou^ht  to  let  Madame  de  Giropey  know 
beiorehand.  I  would  rather  send  to 
t«ll  her  that  I  am  here.  It  is  only 
proper,  I  believe,  that  she  should  be 
informed  of  our  visit' 

Thus  speaking,  the  young  wife  had 
relinquished  her  husband  s  arm,  and 
stopped  short  at  the  door.  He  entered 
alone,  and  inquired  if  Madame  de  Giro- 
pey had  apartments  in  the  hotel  He 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
upon  bis  mentioning  that  he  came  to 
▼isit  her,  the  waiter  added,  'The  lady 
is  absent ;  she  is  gone  to  church,  I  be- 
lieve :  but  if  monsieur  will  wait—' 

'  We  can  go  up  stairs,  if  you  like,' 
said  M.  Pompon,  returning  to  his  wife. 

'  Provided  that  Madame  de  Giropey 
be  informed,'  she  replied  with  an  un- 
decided air. 

*  I  will  charge  myself  with  that ;  but 
first  enter  and  endeavour  to  take  some 
repose.  Stay  I  stay  !'  he  added,  look- 
ing down  the  street  '  I  perceive  M. 
Francis,  he  is  coming  along  on  this 
side.  Go  in  quickly,  wife,  and  leave 
me  to  speak  with  him.  If  he  should 
happen  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  you,  we 
Bhall  have  his  company  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.' 

Faustine  mechanically  ascended  the 
few  first  steps  of  the  flight  of  stairs. 

'  You  are  certain  that  Madame  de 
Giropey  is  not  in  just  now,'  she  said 
to  the  waiter,  who  preceded  her. 

'  Yes,  madame,'  replied  he.  '  She 
is  gone  out  with  monsieur  her  son.' 

Faustine  breathed  more  freely. 

The  waiter  shows  her  into  the  apart- 
ment of  Madame  de  Giropey  ;  ana  she 
sinks  on  to  the  chair  nearest  the  door, 
for  her  trembling  limbs  can 'scarcely 
sustain  her. 

The  waiter  made  the  round  of  the 
chamber,  took  from  the  table  a  small 
tray  on  which  were  two  empty  break- 
fast-cuMj  and  retired,  closing  the  door 
behind  mm.  Faustine  remained  with 
her  elbow  leanin£[  on  the  table  beside 
her,  her  breathmg  oppressed,  and 
her  colour  hei^t^ed.  Fcr  several 
minutes  she  had  sat  thus,  immovable, 
and  absorbed  in  a  ^ecies  of  joy 
mingled  with  terror,  when  a  slight 
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noise  startled  her.  It  was  a  footstep 
in  the  adjoining  roouL  Almost  imme- 
diately the  door  opened,  and  Gaston 
appeared  in  an  uneasy  undress :  his 
shoes  were  dusty,  and  he  held  a 
bouquet  of  wild-flowers  in  Ms  hand  ; 
like  one  just  returning  from  a  country- 
walk.  On  perceiving  Faustine,  he 
started  and  paused-  The  young  wife 
made  a  movement  as  if  to  rise ;  but 
remained  tthherchtur,  almost  fainting. 
Gaston  slowly  approached,  and 
considered  her  for  a  moment  with  a 
look  that  combined  the  emotions  of 
sorrow,  passion,  and  despair.  Then, 
without  preface,  without  any  transi- 
tion, as  if  he  replied  to  sentiments  of 
whose  existence  he  was  certain,  he 
said  in  a  hollow  voice,  'You  luiew 
that  I  loved  you,  ^as !  and  you 
espoused  this  man!' 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven  with 
a  feeble  exclamation,  and  then  re- 
mained silent  Gaston  continued  still 
approaching  and  almost  kneeling  be- 
fore her. 

'  If  you  knew  with  what  transports 
of  jealousy  and  indi^tion  I  learned 
the  fact  of  your  maniage  !  For  a  lontf 
time  my  love  for  you  was  changed 
into  hatred  Tes,  I  hated,  while 
adoring  yoiastilL  It  appeared  to  me 
that  you  had  sacrificed  yourself  to  a 
sordid  calculation.  But  little  by  little 
I  was  undeceived.  I  now  know  the 
truth  :— I  have  divined  it  all  You 
obeyed  the  secret  voice  that  spoke  to 
you  of  duty.  You  triumph^  over 
all  the  sentiments  of  your  heart  to 
insure  your  future,  and  to  force  me  to 
forget  you.  Alas!  for  my  part,  I 
should  never  have  had  such  frightful 
courage.' 

*  Do  not  reproach  me,'*  murmured 
Faustine  distractedly.  '  Mon  Dim  ! 
it  has  cost  me  enough  already.' 

'  No !'  cried  he,  throwing  himself 
on  his  knees  before  her,  and  encircling 
her  with  his  arms,  notwithstanding 
the  feeble  resistance  with  which  she 
repulsed  him*  '  No ;  I  will  reproach 
thee  no  more  with  my  wrecked  future, 
nor  with  the  loss  of  thine  own  happi- 
ness. In  this  moment  I  remenober 
nothing  of  all  that :  I  am  conscious  of 
but  one  thing ;  that  by  a  miracle 
which  I  cannot  comprehend,  you  are 
here,— we  are  alone ;  that  the  hour 
passes  ;  that  this  only .  moment  of 
happiness  in  our  entire  existence  is 
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abontto  escape  us.  Faustine,  oneword : 
one  single  word,  to  be  my  strength  ana 
m^  eternal  consolation,  a  wonl  that 
will  give  me  courage  to  live !  Tell  me, 
dost  thou  love  me  V 

*  Yes  !*  murmured  she,  completely 
overcome,  and  allowing  her  cold  and 
trembling  hands  to  fall  into  his. 

*0h  !  repeat  it  again  !*  reiterated 
he,  intoxicated. 

*  I  love  thee  !'  replied  she,  but  in  a 
voice  so  inaudible,  that  it  was  more 
like  a  murmur  or  a  sigh,  and  was  lost 
in  the  ear  of  Gaston. 

He  pressed  her  passionately  to  his 
heart,  and  touched  her  pale  forehead 
with  his  lips ;  then  he  remained  im- 
movable at  her  feet,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  hers  in  a  kind  oi  mute  adoration. 
Sne  signed  to  him  to  rise,  and  said  in 
a  supplicating  voice  :  *  Adieu  !  now ; 
adieu !    Leave  me,  I  conjure  you  !' 

*  Yes,'  he  replied  mournfully,  'yes, 
I  obey  you.  Alas!  it  is  now  the 
greatest  proof  I  can  give  you  of  my 
love.* 

At  these  words  he  pressed  to  his 
heart  and  to  his  lips  the  hands  of  the 
yoimg  wife,  and  precipitately  retired. 

This  was  a  trying  situation  for  any 
sensitive  and  affectionate  woman ;  but 
would  a  virtuous  English  wife  have 
thus  admitted  her  love  for  another 
than  her  husband  ?  No  !  She  would 
never  have  suffered  her  former  lover 
to  go  the  length  of  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
much  less  to  insult  her  by  confessing 
the  extent  of  his  unlawful  passion. 
Compare  the  conduct  of  Emilia  Wynd- 
ham  on  a  similar  occasion ;  draw  a 
contrast  between  the  two :  and  then 
say  whether  the  French  ortne  English 
female  novelist  be  the  safest  author 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  vour  budding 
ana  impressionable  daughters. 

Of  course,  evil  consequences  followed 
upon  the  track  of  this  lapse  from  duty, 
this  weak  and  unconsidered  sin. 

*  From  this  time  forward,  Faustine 
felt  more  heavily  the  weight  of  the 
yoke  beneath  which  she  bent.'  (That 
IS,  of  the  honourable  vows  which  she 
had  voluntarily  taken  upon  her  0  *  It 
appeiiared  to  her  impossible  to  return 
to  the  species  of  tranquillity  in  which 
she  had  lived  during  the  first  two 
years  of  her  marriage  ;  ardent  regrets 
had  succeeded  to  resignation ;  and  her 
habitual  plaintive  gravity  was  ex- 
changed tor  a  bitter  and  profound 


melancholy.  The  presence  of  her  hus- 
band became  for  her  a  continual  tor- 
ture ;  the  marks  of  tenderness  and 
confidence  which  he  ceased  not  to 
lavish  upon  her,  filled  her  soul  with 
remorse  and  confusion ;  he  inspired 
her  at  one  and  the  same  time  with  the 
most  opposite  sentiments,  lively  gra- 
titude, and  insurmountable  aversion ; 
high  esteem  for  the  rectitude  and 
simplicity  of  his  character,  and  bitter 
disdain  for  his  narrow  intellect  and 
vulgar  manners.  As,  however,  she 
possessed  habitual  self-control  and 
extreme  sweetness  of  disposition,  he 
suspected  nothing  of  that  which  passed 
at  file  bottom  of  her  heart ;  he  per- 
ceived neither  her  agitation,  her  suf- 
ferings, nor  the  mortal  pre-occupation 
that  consumed  her. 

In  this  way  two  months  elapsed. 
One  morning,  whenM.  Alexandre  and 
his  wife  were  both  attending  behind 
the  counter,  the  postman  brought  in 
a  large  letter  with  black  edges,  and 
other  funereal  accessories.  The  grocer 
opened  it,  glanced  over  the  contents, 
and  said,  addressing  himself  to  Faus- 
tine, *  Here,  here,  wife,  poor  M.  de 
Giropey  is  dead !  What  a  pity  1  So 
amiable  a  young  man  !' 

On  hearing  these  words,  Faustine 
turned  round  with  a  slight  moan,  and 
fixed  upon  her  husband  a  look  which 
revealed  the  most  violent  despair ; 
then  she  rose  tottering  from  her  seat, 
and  passing  quietly  out  of  the  shop, 
ascended  to  her  chamber.  The  shop 
was  f  uU  of  people  :  the  assistants  were 
all  busy ;  they  did  not  remark  the 
exit  of  the  young  wife ;  and  no  one 
but  her  husband  comprehended  the 
terrible  effect  produced  upon  her  by 
the  fatal  letter.  Upon  reaching  her 
chamber,  the  unhappy  Faustine  fell 
on  her  knees ;  for  one  moment  she 
remained  with  her  hands  extended 
towards  heaven,  murmuring  stifled 
.complaints,  then  she  sank  prone  on 
the  floor,  shedding  torrents  of  tears. 
Her  husbemd  had  immediately  followed 
her  ;  when  her  first  paroxysm  of  sor- 
row was  exhausted,  and  she  returned 
a  little  to  herself,  she  perceived  him 
close  beside  her.  He  regarded  her 
with  tranquil  fury,  holding  the  moum- 
inff  letter  still  in  his  handU. 

^  Here  !'  he  said  at  length,  throwing 
it  to  Faustine ;  *  it  is  for  you.'  And  as 
she  turned  her  head  with  a  feeble 
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lamentation,  he  continued—'  Tut !  I 
am  not  jealouB  of  a  dead  man.  You 
can  now  tell  me  the  truth,  and  soothe 
your  oohficienoe.  You  loved  him  then, 
this  young  Giropey  V 

She  held  down  her  head  and  re- 
mained silent,  not  wishing  to  proffer 
either  an  avowal  or  a  lie. 

'  Ah  !  you  dare  not  teU  me  that  you 
have  been  his  mistress!*  cried  M. 
Alexandre,  with  a  sort  of  furious 
sneer. 

'  I  loved  hiuL  it  is  true,  but  he  has 
never  been  my  lover,'  proudly  replied 
the.  daughter  of  Madame  de  Gondo- 
ville. 

She  then  arose,  and  opened  with  a 
trembling  hand  the  letter  which  she 
had  not  yet  read ;  but  scarcely  had 
she  cast  her  eyes  over  the  first  lines, 
than  a  slight  colour  mounted  to  her 
cheek,  and  she  respired  a  deep  breath, 
as  if  the  principle  of  life,  enfeebled  for 
a  moment,  were  suddenly  re-animated 
within  her.  Then  her  eyes  filled  with 
grateful  tears,  she  allowed  the  letter 
to  fall  to  her  feet,  and  covering  her 
face  with  her  handkerchief,  wept  softly 
and  sUently. 

Her  husband  observed  her  with 
astonishment.  An  instant  afterwards 
he  abruptly  took  up  the  letter,  and 
read  it  twice  over  with  a  haggard 
eye.  Then  he  murmured  between  his 
denched  teeth,  '  Ah !  I  was  mistaken ; 
it  is  another  Giropey  who  is  dead,  the 
father  of  him  whom  you  love.* 

*  Overwhelm  me  not  f  murmured 
the  young  wife  in  a  plaintive  voice  ; 
but  with  a  gesture,  a  slight  rearing  of 
the  proud  youns  head  that  announced 
the  strength  of  an  unstained  con- 
science, which  disdained  to  descend 
to  any  justification. 

A  long  sUence  ensued :  then  M. 
Pompon  turned  towards  his  wife,  his 
countenance  wan  and  immovable  as 
a  stone  mask,  and  said  to  her  with  an 
air  of  cold  authority, '  Descend  to  the 
counter  T 

No  more  blind  happiness  now  for 
the  unfortunate  Alexandre  Pompon. 
His  eyes  fully  opened,  he  perceives 
that  his  wedded  buss  was  but  a  foolish 
dream,  from  which  this  fatal  discovery 
is  the  bitter  awakening ;  that  the  sorb 
melanchol  V  of  his  beautiful  automaton 
was  something  more,  and  worse  than 
an  effect  of  temperament,  or  a  remain- 
der of  early  unhappiness.    Narrow  as 


his  intellect  may  have  been,  vulgar  his 
manners,  according  to  the  creed  which 
silly  ana  super-refined  young  ladies 
are  known  to  hold  with  regard  to  the 
honest  tradesman,  this  retail  man  of 
business  was  possessed  of  both  heart 
and  soul ;  comd  love  desperately,  and 
suffer  intensely  ;  and  he  now  endures 
the  unutterable  mar^miom  of  these 
feelings  combined.  His  temper  be- 
comes singularly  capricious,  and  he 
delivers  himself  up  to  the  operations 
of  commerce  with  feverish  activity, 
like  one  who  finds  it  difficult  to  taste 
repose.  His  manners  to  his  wife  are 
outwardly  cold  and  distant,  yet  he 
cannot  bear  her  to  be  an  instant  out 
of  his  sight  He  takes  her  out  on  the 
Sunday  as  usual,  to  the  promenade 
and  to  the  sp^tacle ;  the  stony  ghost 
of  holiday  emoyment  is  substituted 
for  the  Breathing  vivacious  reality. 
Imagine  this  pair,  the  inwardly  faith- 
less, detected  wife,  and  the  outwardly 
impassive,  wretchedly  jealous,  loving 
husband,  sitting  lifelessly  side  by  side 
with  unmoved  faces,  in  their  glass 
coach  in  the  avenues  of  the  Champs 
Elys^,  at  the  fine  dinner  in  the  hotel, 
in  their  box  at  the  comic  opera— the 
eay  and  varied  crowd,  the  well-served 
dainties,  the  capital  jokes,  unheeded, 
untasted,  unappreciated.  What  a  me- 
lancholy masque  of  pleasure  it  must 
have  b^n ! 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  connubial 
misery,  news  arrived  from  the  provin- 
cial town  of  the  sudden  death  ot  stout, 
hard-working,  and  pretentious  Aunt 
Victoire.  It  was  somewhat  of  a  blow 
to  Faustine,  who  attired  herself  in 
black,  and  mourned  her  latest  surviv- 
ing relative  as  a  parent  This  event 
broke  the  last  linkof  the  chain  between 
the  unhappy  young  wife  and  the  dis- 
trict where  her  heart  ceased  not  to 
linger :  henceforth,  be  he  dead  or  living, 
stifl  tne  name  of  Gaston  will  occur 
but  in  her  dreams.  Her  husband, 
close  as  was  the  watch  that  he  kept 
upon  her,  had  never  referred  to  Giro- 
pey*B  existence  since  the  day  of  the 
fatal  discovery. 

Sunday  pleasure-seeking  being  at  an 
end  for  the  present,  the  infehcitous 
couple  pass  the  leaden  mornings  of 
their  weekly  holiday  together  in  the 
house  in  the  Rue  Montmartre :  she 
sitting  in  melancholy  style  at  the 
window ;  he  reclined  in  the  other  comer 
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of  the  sofa^  his  legs  crossed  and  his 
eyes  gloomily  turned  in  the  direction 
of  the  street— both  silent,  motionless, 
sullenly  statuesaue.  Yet,  Faustine  is 
at  least  resigned ;  the  resentment  of 
her  imloved  husband  has  no  terrors 
for  her  :  it  is  his  politeness,  his  petiU 
9oin$y  that  she  chiefly  dreads.  Not- 
withstanding, when  she  looks  upon 
this  man,  so  lately  jovous,  confident, 
)roud,  and  loving,  and  notes  the  fear- 
ul  alteration  that  has  taken  place,  the 
furrowed  brow,  the  mouth  compressed 
and  sad,  the  sombre  and  unhappy  air, 
she  cannot  but  accuse  herself  of  in- 
gratitude and  sin. 

Ah !  had  there  but  been  some  losy 
earthly  cherubs  ^nted  to  this  ill- 
starred  union,  the  gaping  unstanched 
wound  might  have  come  to  kindly 
healing.  A  wedded  pair  with  living 
offspring,  cannot  be  wholly  unhappy. 
Each  loves  the  other  with  a  new  and 
purer  affection  in  the  pretty  juvenile 
presentment  of  both. 

One  little  unpleasant  incident  oc- 
curred to  break  the  uniformity  of  this 
monotonous  period— the  dead  dull  line 
of  this  stretch  of  barren  life.  Thus 
it  was.  The  husband  and  wife  would 
occasionally,  late  in  the  afternoon,  take 
a  short  stroll  together  along  the  Bou- 
levards, frequently  returning  from 
their  mechanical  eicpedition  without 
havinfi[  exchanged  a  single  word.  On 
one  of  these  occasions,  Faustine  ex- 
perienced a  species  of  hallucination, 
i^he  believed  that  she  saw,  behind  a 
window  and  a  half-open  curtain,  the 
features  and  the  mournful  eyes  of 
Gaston  ;  and  that  he  followed  her 
movements  with  his  gaze.  She  started 
and  shuddered  so  upon  her  husband's 
arm,  that  M.  Alexandre  looked  first 
at  her,  and  then  at  the  unknown 
visages  around  him. 

'  What  is  it  T  said  he  at  last ;  *you 
are  iust  as  I  saw  you  once  before  at 
Senlis.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  have 
escorted  you  to  a  rendezvous  T  with 
a  dreadful  smile.  '  Oh  !*  he  murmured 
to  himself,   *  this  will  end  in  some 


The  year  was  1848  ;  two  davs  later 
the  revolution  broke  out  M.  Pom^ 
l>on  had  formerly  served  in  the  Na- 
tional Militia  ;  he  was  a  stanch  royal- 
ist ;  and  resolved  at  once  to  suffer  any 
penalty  rather  than  now  enter  the  Na- 
tional Ouard.     Sometimes  he  would 


say  to  his  wife,  exhibiting  his  old  mii- 
form  and  musket,  'The  moment  they 
commence  fighting  against  these  re- 
publican Inigands,  I  will  descend  into 
the  street,  and  we  shall  perhi^M  see 
whether  I  can  still  bum  a  cartridge. 
Oh !  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  the 
smell  of  powder.' 

j^m^u^became  frequent ;  the  popu- 
lous quarter^  existed  in  a  state  of 
siege  ;  the  irritated  people  clamoared 
loudly  ;  and  persons  exposed  to  their 
fury  lived  in  a  condition  of  constant 
anxiety  and  apprehension.  Faustine 
attended  no  more  at  the  counter ;  at 
the  first  beat  of  a  drum  the  shop  was 
closed,  and  M.  PompK)n  stationed  him- 
self behind  the  vernennetm  an  apart- 
ment that  overlooked  the  street,  and 
thence  made  his  observadcms. 

All  at  once,  there  was  in  the  soul 
of  this  noan  an  inexplicable  return  to 
other  impressions.  He  became  sombre, 
mute,  and  indifferent  to  everjrthing 
that  passed  around  him.  His  impas- 
sive features  said  nothing  ;  but  the 
livid  paleness  of  his  face  gave  him  a 
sinister  aspect  For  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage  Faustine  trembled 
before  him ;  she  feared  that  he  was 
becoming  insane,  and  that  he  would 
murder  her  in  an  excess  of  jealou^. 

This  was  just  before  the  fearfnl  dava 
of  June.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
M.  Alexandre  omitted  to  open  his 
shop ;  and  until  ten  o'clock  he  re- 
mained in  Faustine's  chamber,  observ- 
ing the  movements  of  the  troops  that 
piut^ed  in  the  street  Sudd^ly  he 
turned  to  his  wife,  and  coldly  re- 
marked. *They  are  fightingabove  there 
in  the  taubourg  ;  here  comes  a  bat- 
talion of  the  National  Guard,  mardi- 
ing  a^inst  the  insurgents.  Stop  I 
there  is  an  individual  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, for  whom  I  have  been  on  the 
look-out  some  time.  I  am  very  slad 
to  meet  with  him  again  iust  now  r 

At  these  words  he  took  up  hia  gun. 

*  Whither  are  you  going  f  cried 
Faustine  in  alarm,  throwing  henelf 
before  him. 

*I  am  going  to  fight,*  replied  he: 
*and  do  you  know  where  i  Behina 
the  barricades :  for  my  friend  will  be 
before  them.  Bemain  quiet ;  I  shall 
not  miss  him.  Adieu !  wife ;  I  shall 
soon  return." 

He  rushed  from  the  apartment  and 
hastily  quitted  the  house.     Faustine 
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attempted  to  follow  him ;  but  he  was 
ah^eady  far  off  when  she  reached  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  she  re- 
ascended  to  her  chamber;  and  daring 
neither  to  coi^jecture  the  meaning  of 
her  husband's  mysterious  expressions, 
nor  to  dwell  upon  the  dreadful  bus- 

Eicions  that  arose  in  her  mind,  edie  hid 
er  face  upon  the  so:6ei  cushions,  as  if 
to  exclude  the  unwelcome  daylight ; 
and  there  she  awaited  her  fate. 

In  the  meantime,  the  ^oung  men 
whom  the  grocer  had  consigned  to  the 
back  shop  had  ventured  into  the  street 
One  of  them  returning,  went  up-stairs 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Faustine's 
roouL    She  rose  shuddering. 

*  Ah !'  she  murmured,  *  it  is  you, 
Jacques.  Well,  what  is  going  on  out- 
side?* 

'  Cannonading  and  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry resound  from  the  faubourg 
above.  Every  instant  troops  are  pass- 
ing. Just  now  I  venturea  as  far  as 
the  boulevard^  and  I  saw  them  carry- 
ing off  the  wounded.' 

It  is  horrible  aU  thisT  exclaimed 
the  young  wife,  pressing  her  hands  on 
her  forehead  with  a  despairing  gesture ; 
'my  husband,  where  is  he  now  V 

*  We  all  thought  that  he  was  here 
with  you,'  replied  the  young  man  in 
astonishment. 

It  was  now  about  five  in  the  even- 
ing. Faustine  looked  at  the  time- 
pieoe,  murmuring,  '  And  when  night 
shall  come !  mon  Dieu,  deliver  me 
from  these  torments,  this  imcertainty ! 
Have  pity  upon  me  !  Grant  that  my 
husband  may  retiun,  and  that  no  mis- 
fortune may  happen !' 

Nearly  at  the  same  instant,  there 
was  a  shght  tumult  before  the  house. 
The  boy  ran  to  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
and  returned  almost  immediately,  cry- 
ing, '  Madame,  ah  !  madame,  prepare 
for  bad  news.  They  are  bringing  in 
a  man  upon  a  litter.  I  believe  it  is 
my  master  !* 

It  was  he  in  fact ;  he  was  wounded, 
covered  with  blooo,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  life.  The  crowd  that  accom- 
panied him  said  with  astonishment, 
It  is  M.  Alexandre  Pompon,  the 
grocer,  ^e  was  found  behina  the 
nanicade.  Who  would  have  believed 
that  a  man  like  that  would  have  joined 
the  insurgents)  He  was  wounded  eai*ly 
in  the  morning.  The  first  discharae 
took  effect  on  him' j  he  was  seen  to  fall. 


They  conveyed  the  dying  man  to 
his  bed;  his  wife  sat  beside  him 
bathed  in  tears,  and  awaiting  the 
opinion  of  the  physicians.  The  neigh- 
bours were  ordered  to  leave  the  room ; 
Faustine  alone  remained  with  two  of 
the  shopmen.  The  doctor  began  to 
probe  the  sick  man's  wounds;  but 
soon  desisted,  and  felt  his  patient*s 
pulse,  which  still  beat  feebly.  The 
young  wife  comprehended  there  was 
no  hope,  and  falling  on  her  knees, 
prayed  tne  Almighty  to  work  a  miracle. 
At  that  moment  she  would  have  given 
her  own  life  to  restore  that  of  her  hus- 
band. 

The  physician  looked  at  him  in  si- 
lence, and  mournfully  shook  his  head. 
Towards  midnight,  the  dying  man  be- 
gan to  move  a  little  :  then  slowly,  and 
only  after  terrible  alternations,  he  re- 
gained entire  consciousness. 

'  My  wife !'  he  said  in  a  feeble  tone. 

'  I  am  here,'  she  replied,  leaning  to- 
wards him.  I  am  here,  close  beside 
you.* 

*  Ah !  so  much  the  better,'  murmured 
he,  looking  at  her.  '  I  shall,  periiaps, 
have  time  to  speak  to  thee.' 

The  medical  man  wished  to  impose 
silence  upon  him,  but  he  remonstrated. 
'  Why  should  I  husband  this  remnant 
of  life  that  remains  to  me?*  Then, 
turning  to  Faustine,  he  continued  with 
effort,  pausing  at  nearly  every  word, 
*  Regret  nothing,  my  poor  wife.  It  is 
not  your  fault  that  I  die  thus.  Pardon 
me,  I  have  given  you  many  miserable 
days ;  while  you  bestowed  upon  me, 
two  years  of  happiness.  I  die  without 
regret,  because  I  believe  that  you  will 
yet  be  happy.  You  will  espouse  him 
whom  you  love.  Yes,  you  voll :  it  is  I 
that  say  it  to  you.  It  was  not  ne  that 
wounded  me.  although  he  was  directly 
opposite  witn  his  musket  in  his  hand. 
Though  I  drew  upon  him  from  behind 
the  barricade,  God  protected  him. 
I  am  about  to  die.  My  wife,  embrace 
me!' 

She  bent  over  him  her  tearful  face, 
and  pressed  him  between  her  arms 
with  a  movement  of  inexpressible  pity, 
regret,  and  tenderness. 

Ah  !'  murmured  he,  *  it  is  the  first 
time.' 

His  speech  began  to  fail ;  he  sank 
rapidly;  nevertheless,  he  still  con- 
trived to  say : 

•  My  wife,  I  go  in  -peBX^    Happily, 
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I  have  not  destroyed  my  will  It  is 
with  the  notary.  I  have  left  thee  all 
I  possess.  It  is  the  least  that  I  could 
do.  You  are  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved.* 

He  added  several  unconnected 
words.  His  respiration  became  diffi- 
cult ;  speedily  his  faculties  abandoned 
him :  and  towards  morning  he  expired. 

Of  course  the  reader  has  anticipated 
the  denoiiemeni.  Ghiston  de  Giro- 
pey,  and  Faustine  Pompon  nJee  Ber- 
nard de  Gondoville,  marry  and  are 
happy ;  but  not  until  the  young  widow 
has  mourned  her  good  although  far 
from  brilliant  husband  in  strict  retire- 
ment for  the  space  of  two  whole  years. 

We  have  all  along  been  inclined  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  this  French 
heroine  and  our  own  Emilia  Wyndham, 
the  amiable  and  duty-loving  creation 
of  Mr&  Marsh.  But  the  parallel  would 
not  hold  good  ^  and  chieflv  because  of 
the  national  dissimilarity  between  the 
two  young  women.  To  a  Gallic  mind, 
it  is  probable  that  Faustine  may  shine 
as  a  model  of  all  that  is  i)ure^  devoted, 
self-sacrificine,  and  meritonous ;  but 
how  far  she  awelis  below  the  elevated 


standard  of  Emilia  Wyndham  !  The 
one,  while  preserving  her  outward 
demeanour  of  mechanical  duty,  suffers 
her  ill-regulated  heart  to  roam  to- 
wards  him  whom  it  has  now  become 
a  sin  to  love,  and  weakly  revealing  her 
inward  infidelity,  wrecks  the  entire 
future  of  her  confiding  husband  ;  the 
other,  cherished  by  her  worthy  spouse 
with  an  affection  equally  strong  and 
similarly  unretumed,  ^oes  calnuy  on 
in  her  wifely  submission  and  sweet- 
ness, until  her  righteous  heart  really 
grows  to  that  of  her  sterling  partner, 
lovingly  appreciating  his  genuine 
worth.  The  one,  subdued  for  a  time, 
by  remorse  and  self-reproach,  haunted 
by  the  pale  image  of  a  deceived  and 
murdered  husband,  finishes  by  marry- 
ing and  richly  endowing  with  the  for- 
tune of  the  dead  man,  the  lover  whose 
image  ought  long  ago  to  have  been 
erased  from  her  soul ;  the  other,  the 
British  matron,  the  pious,  well-oraered 
Emilia,  descends  imectionately  with 
her  spouse  into  the  vale  of  ase,  their 
attacnment  ever  deepening  andmcreafl- 
ing  with  the  tranquil  years. 


WHAT  BEFEL  MY  COMPANIONS; 

OB, 

MEHOBIALS     OF     THE    JOLLY     D  O  O  8. 

EDITED  BT  FBANCIS  MBTRICK,  ESQUIRE. 

{Tlu  Laxt  FaH.) 


*<  Brother,  we  matt  die." — M<mk  of  La  Trappe, 


When  we  left  our  garret  and  went 
into  the  town  of  Ardroesan,  we  learned 
that  the  tournament  was  to  be  resum- 
ed that  day.  All  four  of  us,  however, 
had  got  quite  enough  of  it,  and  we 
therefore  unanimously  resolved  to  re- 
turn at  once  in  our  *  floating  hotel,' 
which  had  come  round  from  Irvine 
during  the  night,  and  was  now  getting 
up  her  steam  again  for  Glasgow.  And 
in  all  truth,  right  glad  we  were  when  we 
found  ourselves  on  board  of  her,  and 
able,  consequently,  to  exchange  our 
masquerading  dresses  for  garments 
more  comfortable  and  less  conspicu- 
ous. 
At  Greenock  we  parted  company, 


in  pairs,  as  we  had  met :  for  Hamil- 
ton and  Bany  were  about  to  make  a 
tour  in  the  Hiflhlands,  while  Meyrick 
and  I  had  resolved  to  return  home  at 
once,  by  the  London  steamer  from 
Edinburgh.  We  parted,  with  mutual 
invitations  to  each  others  houses,  and 
mutual  promises  to  maintain  an  ooca- 
sional  correspondence  till  we  should 
meet  once  m(^a  Thus  we  parted,  but 
the  promised  visits  were  never  to  be 
paid,  and  neither  Meyrick  nor  I  weve 
to  see  either  Hamilton  or  Ban;y  again. 
We  two  pushed  on  to  Edmbui]^ 
that  afternoon,  and  there  we  found 
that  we  had  a  couple  of  dava  to  wait 
for  the  sailing  of  the  'Monaieh.* 
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Peterkin  occurred  to  me,  and — *  Frank- 
suppose  we  call  on  little  Peterkin? 


saia  L  But  Frank  demurred :  '  He 
will  of  course  ask  us  to  dinner  if  we 
do/  returned  he,  *  and  that  would  be 
a  bore.  Let  us  call  on  him  only  on 
the  day  we  are  to  leave  this.  At  pre- 
sent rather,  if  possible,  let  us  go  and 
see  honest  John  Smith. 

'  With  all  my  heart,'  said  I ;  and  we 
accordin^y  made  inquiries  at  the 
coach-ofiices  as  to  the  means  of  getting 
down  to  Selkirkshire.  But  we  found 
thatall  the  places  inall  thecoaches  were 
taken  for  tnat  day ;  and  further,  that 
if  we  went  on  the  next  we  should  run 
a  great  risk  of  meeting  with  a  similar 
di^ppointment  on  our  return  to  Edin- 
burgh. Consequently,  as  our  berths 
were  already  secured,  we  reluctantly 
abandoned  the  project  '  It  can't  be 
helped,'  said  Meyrick ;  '  so  let  us  walk 
about  and  see  the  town  :  I  know  there 
is  a  good  deal  to  be  seen.' 

And  so  indeed  there  was ;  and  what 
between  visits  to  the  Castle,  and  Holy- 
rood,  and  the  then  silent  courts  of  law, 
and  the  ever  eloauent  libraries  adjoin- 
ing them,  and  '  tne  house'  that  Peter- 
kin  had  spoken  of  to  our  mystification 
— together  with  a  very  pleasant  excur- 
sion to  Bloslin  and  Hawthomden,  and 
a  pretty  village  called  Lasswade,  and 
the  town  of  Dalkeith,  with  the  ad- 
jacent palace  of  Bucdeuch,  chief  of 
Scotta— our  time  was  as  fully  as  it  was 
delightfully  occupied. 

The  morning  came  when  we  could 
call  upon  Peterkin  without  the  fear  of 
having  to  dine  with  him.  We  went 
to  the  address  he  had  given  us  when 
he  was  in  London.  A  servant-maid, 
in  morning  undress,  opened  the  door. 
Mr.  Peterkin  was  not  at  home— not  in 
town—he  was  staying  at  Portobello 
for  the  sunmier.  We  asked  and  re- 
ceived his  address  there,  and  on  in- 
quiry elsewhere,  found  that  Portobello 
was  a  sea-bathing  place  only  three 
miles  from  Edinbui^h ;  on  learning 
whichj  and  on  also  learning  that  there 
were  nrequent  coaches  to  and  from  it, 
we  made  up  our  minds,  after  some 
little  hesitation,  to  hunt  him  out  '  It 
would  be  unkind  after  all,'  said  Mey- 
rick, '  to  be  so  near  an  old  friend,  and 
yet  go  past  without  doing  what  we 
could  to  see  him.' 

An  hour  after,  we  were  in  Porto- 
bello, a  neat  little  town;  and  had 


found  out  the  old  friend's  marine  re- 
sidence, a  neat  little  cottage,  in  a 
street  composed  of  neat  little  cottages : 
we  were  ushered  into  a  neat  little 
room ;  and  after  considerable  delay, 
our  learned  and  neat  little  gentleman 
made  his  appearance.  He  raised  his 
eyebrows  and  also  his  chin  when  he 
saw  us,  said  *0h!'  and  waved  his 
hand  towards  two  chairs.  Then  he 
took  his  seat  on  a  sofa,  crossed  one  leg 
over  tJie  other,  placed  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  upper  knee,  and  the 
palm  of  his  left  hand  on  the  back  of 
his  right,  said  *0h !'  again,  and  then, 
after  a  small  cough,  added,  'Mr. 
Poyntz  and  Mr.  Meyrick,  I  am  su^ 
prised  to  see  you!' 

We  thought  this  rather  an  odd 
speech,  but  miputed  it  at  the  moment 
to  our  re-appearance  in  Scotland, 
being  unexpected  by  him.  Accord- 
ingly, we  explained  that  we  had  come 
on  account  of  the  tournament  On 
which  Peterkin  said,  *0h,  indeed!' 
I  then  told  him  in  a  few  words  how 
everything  had  been  spoiled  by  the 
rain,  and  how  disappointed  we  had 
consequently  been.  To  which  Peter- 
kin returned, '  Indeed ;  oh  !'  Mevrick 
then  spoke  of  our  meeting  with  Barry 
and  Hamilton,  and  of  our  night  in  the 
Ardrossan  garret  Peterkin,  by  way 
of  reply,  said,  *0h,  indeed ;  oh  !' 

At  this  juncture  a  lady  of  heavv 
scantling,  and  gaily  dressed  with 
several  colours,  sailed  migestically 
into  the  roouL  Of  Meyrick  or  of  me 
she  took  no  further  notice  than  to  be- 
stow on  us  rather  a  prolonged  stare  : 
it  almost  seemed  indeed  that  she  had 


Having  thus 
^  to  a  small  table  in 


come  for  the  pu 
stared  she  bustle 
a  comer,  and  pretended  to  look  for 
something :  this  performed.  '  I  am 
going  to  walk  on  tne  sands,  said  she 
to  Peterkin  ;  *you  will  join  me  there 
directly?'  To  which  interrogation — 
if  indeed  interrogation  that  can  be 
called  which  sounded  altogether  like  a 
command — our  friend  replied,  in  a 
tone  which  struck  us  both  as  being 
unusually  meek  for  him,  'Yes,  Mrs. 
Peterkin,  directly.'  The  lady  th«i 
sailed  out  of  the  room  again,  and  shut 
the  door  in  an  emphatic  way.  There 
is  often  wonderful  expression  in.  the 
shutting,  as  indeed  also  in  the  opening 
of  a  door. 

*  Mrs.  Peterkin  1'  said. Meyrick  im- 
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mediately.  '  Then  you  are  married, 
old  fellow  ?  Let  me  congratulate  you 
—let  me — ^ 

*  There  is  no  occasion/  interrupted 
Peterkin.  'Certainly  I  am  married, 
and  that  iB  why  I  said  I  was  surprised  to 
see  you.  In  good  society,*  he  con- 
tinued, seeing  that  we  also  were  now 
surprised ;  *  m  jood  society,  I  beliere, 
though  I  am  of  course  subject  to  cor- 
rection, in  good  society  it  is  not  usual 
for  men  whom  a  gentleman  may  have 
Imown  at  college  and  elsewhere,  in  his 
bachelor  days  and  before  his  marriage, 
to  call  upon  him  after  his  marriage,  if 
he  has  not  sent  them  marriage  cards 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage.  I 
may  refer  you  for  an  authority  on  the 
point,  to  "  Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the 
Usages  of  Society,"  an  excellent  little 
work,  and  one  that  was  much  needed.' 

It  was  now  our  turn  to  exclaim 
'  Oh !'  whi<^,  after  a  moment's  stupe- 
faction, we  did  together,  as  we  nwe, 
and,  maintaining  our  gravity  not 
without  an  effort,  bowed  to  the  level 
of  the  little  man,  and  left  him. 

*  Henpecked  already  !'  whispered 
Meyrick  to  me,  as,  still  smothering 
our  laughter  with  difficulty,  we  re- 
gained the  street  '  Henpecked  al- 
ready, by  all  that's  connubial  1' 

*  You  don't  remember,  perhaps,'  I 
returned,  *  what  you  once  said  to 
Trench  at  m^  house  1  That  when  you 
chose  a  wife,  you  would  choose  one 
who  would  peck  you  well  V 

*  Ah !'  said  Meyrick.  suddenly  be- 
coming quite  grave,  '  I  have  chansed 
my  mmd  since  that ;  and  if  I  hadn't 
done  so  before^  I  should  now,  after 
what  we  have  just  seen.  Can  that 
possibly  be  our  frisky  little  Peterkin  1' 

But  nere,  as  Mr.  Peterkin  had  so 
summarily  dismissed  us,  him  I  shall 
summarily  dismiss,  and  that  for  good 
and  idL  I  shall  speak  no  more  of  him 
in  these  memorials,  except  to  say  here 
that  Ihaye  learned  from  a  good  friend 
of  mine  (one  of  his  brethren  at  the 
Scottish  bar,  but  a  very  different  kind 
of  manX  that  now  at  the  time  I  am 
writing  he  is  in  very  great  practice, 
and  bids  fair  to  attain  some  day  the 
summit  of  his  profession. 

That  afternoon  we  were  steaming 
down  the  Firth  of  FortL  Next  morn- 
ing, about  ten  o'clock  we  were  off 
Scarborough.    Here  a  boat  was  lying 


in  wait  for  us,  and  made  m  foaal. 
The  engines  were  stopped ;  the  Doat 
was  bringing  us  a  new  passenger.  Hie 
curiosity,  natural  and  nsn^  on  such 
occasions,  had  drawn,  amone  others, 
Meyrick  and  myself  to  the  siae  of  our 
TesseL 

*  Incredible!*  cried  he,  seizisg  my 
arm  and  looking  intently  towards  the 
boat  '  Do  you  see  who  it  isl  Don't 
you  recognise  him  V 

'  No,'  said  I ;  '  my  eyes  are  by  no 
means  so  telescopic  as  yours.' 

'  Why,it'sTrench  fexdaimed  Frank. 

'Incredible!'  cried  I,  echoing  his 
previous  ejaculation. 

'  It  is  he,  though  I  What,  in  the 
name  of  mystery,  can  have  brought 
Cerberus  to  Scarborough  V 

'  I  have  no  idea.  You  had  better 
ask  him  when  he  comes  within  haiL 
Probably  he  knows ;  thou^  it  is  not 
likely  he  will  tell  you— not  likely  at 
least  that  he  will  give  you  the  ml 
reason.' 

'  It  is  very  strange,'  said  Mevrick, 
after  a  pause,  thoughtfully,  and  slmo^t 
as  if  speaking  only  to  himselC  '  We 
shall  see;  we  shall  see.' 

What  really  was  strange,  aa  it  tamed 
out,  was  that  both  he  and  I  had  at  the 
time  an  undefined  i»esentiment  that 
Trench  had  been  in  Yorkshire  for  no 
good  purpose. 

'  Come  this  way,*  oontinued  Frank, 
as  thouffh  he  had  suddenly  noade  up 
his  mind;  'let  us  takehimnnavarea, 
and  see  what  he  has  to  say  for  him- 
self' 

This  we  did ;  for,  as  the  new-oom^ , 
following  his  luffgaAe,  gained  the  deck 
and  b^gan  to  look  aoout  him, '  HoUoa^ 
Trench !'  cried  Meyriak,  dose  to  him, 
and  '  HaUoa,  Trendi !'  cried  L 

Trench  started,  held  out  his  arras 
as  if  to  bid  us  stand  bade,  retreated  a 
step  or  two,  grew  deadly  pala  Re- 
covering himself  however^  he  ad- 
vanced again,  ana  returned  m  a  quick 
and  nervous  way  the  greeting  he  had 
so  little  expected.  '  It  is  bo  odd— I 
didn't  think  you  would  be  here— in 
this  steamer,  I  mean.  I  have  just 
come  from  Scarborough.  Where  have 
you  been)  What  have  you  been  about? 
I  have  been  rehudns  a  Uttle;  non 
mrnper^  you  know.  AjJl  well  at  home, 
Poyntzf  What  news  from  SooUand  f 
I  suppose  you  come  from  Scotland. 
Is— is  Yemon  with  you?' 
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'  No,'  said  I,  replying  thus  shortly 
to  his  last  question^  while  Meyrick,  I 
saw,  was  scrutinizing  him  keenly. 

*  What  made  you  think  of  Vernon  V 
asked  f^k,  sharply. 

*  Oh,  nothing,*  replied  Trench,  look- 
ing confused ;  '  that  is  to  say,  only 
bemuse  you  are  such  friends  of  his, 
you  know.  I  thought— but  excuse  me 
— I  must  see  about  a  berth,  and  get 
something  to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  have 
bad  nothing  to-day  yet'  And  he  was 
about  to  leave  us. 

*  Then  you  come  from  farther  than 
Scarborough  V  pursued  Meyrick,  in  a 
tone  that  detained  him. 

*  Yes,  ehf  Yes— oh,  yes,'  stammered 
Trench.    '  I  have  been  a  little  inland.' 

'  Ay,'  said  Meyrick  ;  *  talking  of 
Vernon,'  he  continued,  *  have  you  per- 
chance been  near  his  place— the  place 
that  should  have  been  his,  I  mean- 
Mount  Vernon  ]' 

*  £h  ?  No ;  that  is  to  say,  not  ex- 
actly, or  rather  indeed  one  day  I  waa, 
near  the  place  that  should  have  been 
his,  as  you  remark— yes.  Mount  Ver- 
non, that's  the  name  of  it  exactly. 
Indeed,'  he  continued,  after  a  short 
hesitation,  during  which  he  seemed 
to  be  making  up  his  mind,  while 
Meyrick,  knitting  his  brows,  looked 
more  fixedly  at  him  even  than  before. 
'  Indeed  I  actually  met  his  stepmother 
— his  step-aunt,  I  should  say— acci- 
dentally at  Harrt^ate,  where  she  was 
for  the  waters.  I  drank  some  myself 
—horrid  stuflf— indeed  I  left  London 
for  the  purpose.  My  physician  ordered 
it— but  it  is  horrid  stuff ;'  and  he  tried 
to  laugL  *  I  must  really  see  about 
my  berth,  however,'  he  went  on  :  *  in- 
deed, when  I  have  had  some  breakfast, 
I  think  I  shall  take  to  it.  I  am  a  very 
bad  sailor,  so  don't  be  surprised  if  I 
should  not  appear  on  the  deck  again 
till  we  get  into  the  Thames.' 

So  saying  he  left  us. 

'  What  do  you  think  of  all  that, 
Poyntz  T  askea  Meyrick,  as  the  other 
disi^peared  *  A  little  mysterious,  is 
it  not]' 

'  Ratiier/  said  L  '  Very  decidedly, 
rather—' 

'  For  Trench,  who  never  leaves  Lon- 
don summer  or  winter,  autumn  or 
spring— not  even  when  the  twenty- 
nmth  of  February  comes.' 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  it,' 
I  replied. 


'And  what  do  you  think,  too,  of  his 
returning  from  Harrogate  by  such 
a* roundabout  way  as  Scarborough?' 
pursued  Meyrick.  *  Scwborough  it- 
self was  evidently  not  the  attrac- 
tion, since  he  passed  through  it  with- 
out stopping  even  for  a  breakfast 
half  hour ;  nor  could  it  be  for  the 
sake  of  the  voyage,  seeing  that  he  is 
a  bad  sailor,  to  use  his  own  words. 
What  think  you  of  aU  that  V 

*  I  don't  know  what  to  think  of  all 
that  either,'  said  L 

'  Nor  I,  as  yet,'  said  Meyrick. 

Here,  by  having  been  brought  to 
mention  VenMm  again,  I  am  reminded 
that  I  ou^t  to  go  back  a  little,  and 
say  something  more  of  him. 

Meyrick,  then,  as  he  said  he  would 
do,  had  made  inquiries  as  to  whether 
or  not  anything  could  be  found  for 
him  in  the  militia.  Nothing  offered ; 
but,  pursuing  his  investigations  with 
his  usual  ardour,  Frank  found  that 
there  were  appointments  under  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  to  which  civilians 
were  eligible ;  and  going  still  further, 
and  putting  in  motion  all  the  machi- 
nery, direct  and  indirect,  which  he 
could  command  (nor  was  it  small),  he 
had  actually  procured  the  promise  of 
a  situation  for  Vernon,  as  soon  as  a 
vacancy  should  occur.  But  to  our 
surprise,  and  indeed  rather  to  our 
mortification,  when  this  news,  which 
we  thought  so  good,  was  communica- 
ted by  us  to  our  friend,  he  declared 
that  he  never  could  accept  that  or 
any  post  whatever.  *  Kind  friends,' 
he  said,  as  he  took  a  hand  of  each, 
and  his  eyes  glistened  the  while — 
*  kind  friends  you  truljr  are,  my  dear 
Poyntz,  my  dear  Meyrick ;  but  inde- 
pendence is  as  necessary  to  me  as  the 
air  I  breatha  I  could  not  be  obliged 
— be  dependent,  I  mean,  on  any  one — 
that  is  to  say,  subordinate— in  such  a 
capacity  at  least  Pardon  me  if  I  seem 
oiJhmtefuL    I  am  not  really  so.' 

§0  that  prospect  was  at  an  end. 

Again,  as  to  his  manuscript— that 
manuscript  which  had  produced  the 
memorable  misunderstanding  between 
Frank  and  me— it  had  been  offered  to 
some  half  dozen  publiiAers,  and  had 
been  more  or  less  civilly  declined  by  all 
of  them ;  they  would  publish  it  at  the 
author's  sole  expense  and  risk  indeed, 
but  not  otherwise.  Probably  they  were 
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right,  for,  '  The  truth  is,'  said  Meyrick 
to  me,  when  I  asked  him  onedav  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  this  re^&y 
tion, — *the  truth  is,  it  is  not  surprising. 
You  have  not  read  the  manuscript, 
and  so  cannot  judge  of  it ;  but  I  have 
read  it,  and  I  fear  that  it  would  never 
do,  in  its  present  shape  at  least.  Poor 
Vernon's  style  is  not  a  taking  one  ;  it 
is  stiff,  correct,  angular— all  straight 
lines  from  beginning  to  end,  like  an 
architectural  elevation  or  a  mathema- 
tical diagram  :  no  colour — no  light 
and  shade— no  embellishment;  indeed 
he  writes  as  if  he  thought  that  em- 
bellishment of  any  kind  would  be  an 
imposture  and  a  crime— ever  and 
again,  just  as  you  think  he  is  eoing 
to  give  his  fancy  the  rein,  he  pulls  up 
as  if  he  were  resisting  the  temptation 
to  commit  a  sin.' 
Of  this  utter  failure  to  captivate  a 

SubUsher,  neither  Meyrick  nor  I, 
owever,  had  hitherto  found  coura^ 
to  tell  our  friend.  He  was  still 
livins  in  Somers  Town,  with  his  d(^, 
and  nis  flowers,  and  his  armoury,  m 
his  otherwise  bare  room,  and,  as  we 
feared,  on  very  meagre  fare,  but  ever 
gentle,  uncomplaining,  manly. 

We  saw  no  more  of  Trench  till  we 
reached  BlackwalL  There  at  last  he 
showed  himself  again,  hurriedly  wished 
us  good-bye,  and  landed  with  the 
crowd  of  passengers,  while,  to  avoid 
needless  jostling,  we  remained  behind 
alittla 

Two  hours  afterwards,  I  was  on  mv 
way  to  Brighton ;  alone,  for  Meyrick 
declined  my  invitation  to  accompany 
me.  He  was  straneely  moody  and 
taciturn :  it  was  evident  that  some- 
thing was  weighing  on  his  mind. 

What  it  had  been,  appeared  from  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  me  about  a  fortnight 
later.  It  arrived  when  I  had  at  last 
been  allowed  to  repose  again  in  plea- 
sant dreaminess,  and  indolent  indif- 
ference to  everything,  after  having 
been  subjected  for  two  or  three  days 
and  evenings  to  severe  examination 
and  cross-examination,  from  my  wife, 
and  Fanny,  and  my  little  boy,  and  his 
little  sister,  as  to  all  I  had  aone,  said, 
and  thought  at  the  tournament,  ana 
during  my  absence  generally.  For  it 
had  been  to  little  purpose  that  I  had 
brought  back  with  me,  in  the  hope  of 
diverting  their  curiosity  from  myself, 


tartans  and  caimgomms,  a  highlander 
doll  and  a  voung  claymore ;  those 
Scottish  productions— representative, 
by  the  way,  only  of  that  division  of 
Scotland  where  I  had  not  been  at  all 
— proved  rather  a  failure  as  inquisi- 
tiveness-conductors. 

But  the  persecution  of  me  had  come 
to  an  end,  and  I  was  auite  comfortable 
once  more,  when  Meyrick's  letter 
arrived  to  astonish  me,  and  excite  me, 
and  send  me  up  to  London  again. 
Here  is  a  copy  of  it  \  it  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  itself. 

'  York,  Toesdat. 

'My  dear  PoYNTZ,— I  have  extrar 
ordinary  news  to  ^ve  you.  I  shall 
begin  at  the  beginnmg^nd  go  straight 
on.  I  foresee,  to  my  sorrow,  that  my 
letter  will  be  a  very  long  one. 

*  From  the  moment  thatTrench  came 
on  board  the  steamer  off  Scarboroiu^ 
that  day,  and  looked  so  queer  when  he 
saw  us,  and  stammered,  and  equivo- 
cated, and  gave  such  an  odd  account 
of  himself,  and  spoke  so  strangd^y 
about  Vernon  and  Vernon's  aunt^  I 
thought  there  was  something  wrong 
— some  screw  loose  somewhere.  Ton 
know  I  am  not  superstitious,  but 
henceforth  I  certainly  shall  not  alto- 
cether  discredit  all  stories  of  fore- 
Dodings,  and  second  si^t»  and  so 
forth. 

'  The  impression  on  my  mind  became 
at  last  so  strone,  that  the  day  after 
we  parted.  I  took  the  York  mail,  and 
from  York  I  immediately  pushed  on 
by  the  Whitby  coach  to  a  place  called 
lackering ;  the  nearest  ptsoe,  above 
the  rank  of  a  village,  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  distant  onlv  about  forty 
miles  from  Scarborough.  The  vale  <^ 
Pickering  is  beautiful ;  there  are  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle  too— Pidcer- 
ing  Castle— which,  from  its  suee,  must 
have  been  imirartant,  though  I  had 
never  heard  of  it  before,  nor  you  either, 
probably.  I  should  have  said  that 
before  starting  from  Londan.  I  caJled 
on  Vernon,  and  saw  him,  ana  witbout 
his  guessing  for  what  purpose,  or  that 
it  was  for  any  purnoee,  got  firom  him 
some  information  about  tiie  locality  in 
which  his  family  estate  lies.  l%At  is 
whv  I  made  straight  for  the  said 
Pickering. 

'  On  the  evening  of  my  second  day 
there,  I  invited  tne  landlord  of  the 
inn  I  had  put  up  at,  to  join  me  orer  a 
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bowl  of  punch.  He  accepted  readily 
enough.  And  then  I  be^an  to  make 
inquiries  of  him— cautiousTy^gradudly, 
and  I  flatter  myself^  skilfiUly.  And 
what  do  you  think  I  found  out  1  Why, 
that  the  name  of  Mrs.  Vernon's  bailiff 
is — Mungo  Malcolm!*  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  But  there  was 
more.  It  appeared  that  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  my  host  did  not  know, 
had  lately  been  in  conference  with 
Malcolm  at  that  very  inn,  and  went 
thence  to  Scarborough ;  the  description 
given  of  him  answering  in  every  re- 
spect to  —  Mr.  William  Trench  ! 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  I  shall 
tell  you  what  I  at  once  did. 

*  Having  gone  on  so  far  well,  I  was 
afraid  of  spoiling  the  business  if  I 
went  on  further  alone,  so  I  wrote  to 
your  friendfi  Nisbet  and  Peake,  and 
told  them  to  send  me  down  imme- 
diately a  cunning  and  confidential 
clerk,  and  I  described  at  some  length 
the  kind  of  article  I  wanted.  It 
arrived  within  forty-ei^t  hours  in 
the  shape  of  a  Mr.  Sleigh,  and  one 
glance  at  him  told  me  he  was  just  the 
thing  :  imagine  something  between  a 
fox  and  a  ferret,  and  you  have  hhn. 

*The  letter  of  introduction  Mr. 
Sleigh  brought  me  from  the  fiim,  told 
me  that  I  mi^t  safely  put  any  amount 
of  trust  in  hmi ;  and  I  therefore  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  tell  him  all  that 
you  and  I  know  about  Vernon,  and 
Trench,  and  Malcolm,  as  well  aa  all 
the  suspicious  circumstances  attending 
the  conduct  of  the  two  last  He  took 
notes,  asked  questions,  supported  his 
nose  on  the  end  of  his  penholder,  and 
said  "  Good !"  I  should  tell  you,  by 
the  wav,  that  ha  had  not  presented 
his  a^edentials  tiO  we  were  alone,  and 
that  we  kept  up  the  appearance  of 
being  to  each  other  merely  coffee-room 
acquaintances,  who  had  got  into  con- 
versation after  dining  together. 

'  WeU.  when  I  came  to  an  end,  he 
said  "  Crood  1 "  And  then  he  mused, 
and  then  he  asked  if  I  had  given  mj 
name  to  the  people  of  the  house,  or  if 
by  any  chance  they  could  have  learned 

•  How  Malcolin  died  a  violent  death  in 
Australia,  baa  already  been  abown  in  that 
letter  from  Adam  Thomson  to  me,  which  Mr. 
Foyntx  has  transcribed.  But  it  may  be  re- 
membered that,  in  transcribing  it,  Mr.  Poynts 
took  occasion  to  say  that  he  should  asain 
haTe  to  refer  to  the  unhappy  man.^ — F.M. 


it  I  replied  that  they  did  not  know 
my  name,  and  that  the  only  chance 
they  had  of  learning  it  would  be  from 
the  Post-Office,  to  which  my  London 
landladv— dear  Mrs.  Biggs — was  to 
forward  nay  letters,  according  to  in- 
structions I  had  sent  her  spice  mv  ar- 
rival, and  when  I  had  come  to  think 
that  I  should  probably  have  to  remain 
at  Pickering  for  some  little  time.  He 
said,  **  G<x)d  a^ain  ! ''  and  then  he  ru- 
minated as  beiore,  this  time  with  the 
tip  of  the  penholder  stuck  between 
one  of  his  eyelids  and  the  eyebrow, 
which  gave  him  a  horrible  look.  Then, 
after  some  time  however,  he  continued, 
"  You  had  better  go  away.  You  might 
be  recognised.  Leave  all  to  me.  I'll 
call  fOT  your  letters  ;  you  can  give  me 
a  written  authority  to  take  them  ;  and 
here  we  shall  assign  you  any  name 
you  please,  except  your  own — say 
Robinson.  Stay  away  a  week,  if  you 
please  :  my  searches  will  take  that 
time." 

*  This  I  was  by  no  means  disinclined 
to  do.  For  he  was  evidently  as  eager, 
as  he  seemed  able,  to  deal  thorou^y 
with  the  matter,  and  what  he  said 
about  the  possibuity  of  Malcolm's  re- 
cognising me,  was  true  ;  while  it  cer- 
tainly was  important  that  I  should 
not  be  reco^ised.  And  then  again, 
this  Mr.  Sleigh,  though  probably  in- 
valuable as  a  sharp  instrument,  would 
certainly  have  been  a  very  dim  com- 
panion. So  what  do  you  think  I  took 
it  into  my  head  to  do  1  I  resolved, 
since  I  was  there  half  way,  to  run 
down  to  Scotland  again,  and  see  old 
Smith.  And  I  went,  and  very  glad  I 
am  that  I  did. 

*  What  a  warm  reception  he  gave 
me !  It  actually  brought  tears  into 
my  eyes,  so  kind  he  was.  He  is  just 
what  he  used  to  be,— gentle,  and  ten- 
der-hearted, and  honest,  if  ever  man 
was.  And  his  wife  is  a  very  charm- 
ing person,  one  of  the  sweetest  and 
most  graceful  beings  I  have  ever  seen. 
And  they  seem  so  happy  together. 
They  have  a  beautiful  ooy.  Every- 
thing about  their  house  shows  good 
taste.  Boses  and  honeysuckle  on  the 
walls  ;  flower-beds  all  around ;  then 
some  shrubbery,  then  a  well-kept  gar- 
den, then  a  narrow  dell,  with  a  little 
stream  struggling  through  it ;  beyond 
that  again,  a  dark  wood.  The  church 
is  handsome,  and  not  the  least  like  a 
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barn.  Smith  preached  a  first-rate 
sermon — not  too  long — on  Sundar. 
The  congregation  sang  remarkably 
welL  When  I  said  so,  as  we  were  re- 
taming  home,  Smith  replied  that  the 
parish  had  to  thank  his  wife  for  it 

*  EvCTybody  seems  to  love  them.  I 
went  to  the  parish  school,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  proficiency  of  the 
scholars.  So  there  are  good  as  well 
as  bad  parish  schools  in  Scotland.  I 
told  Smith  about  Barry  and  Hamil- 
ton. He  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
it  was  our  Hamilton  who  was  his 
neighbour,  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
look  forward  with  pleasure  to  meeting 
him ;  he,  because  Hamilton  is  an  old 
companion  ;  she,  because  Hamilton 
has  been  in  India.  Smith  drove  me 
in  his  gig  to  Hamilton's  place :  great 
works  are  being  carried  on  at  it :  I 
particularly  admired  an  immense  con- 
servatory, in  which  our  tropical  friend 
means,  I  suppose,  to  secure  himself 
an  Indian  climate  even  in  a  Scottish 
winter. 

*  But  I  shall  tell  you  all  about  my 
visit  when  meet  we  again.  At  pre- 
sent, I  shall  only  say  that  I  found  the 
whole  family  delightful  Just  now 
the  house  is  full  of  them.  Smith's 
younger  brothers,  who  are  at  colle«;e, 
being  with  them  for  the  vacation.  He 
has  three  pretty  sisters,  very  nice 
quiet  girls,  and  capital  managers  f^ 
parentiy.  Then  there  is  his  old  mo- 
ther, a  perfect  gem  in  her  way.  As 
she  sits  knitting  in  her  warm  comer, 
precisely  and  somewhat  quaintly 
dressed,  with  her  accessories  beside 
and  behind  her,  such  as  a  curious  old 
cabinet,  sundry  nick-nacks  on  a  small 
table  covered  with  a  cloth  like  a  shawl, 
a  bird  in  a  case,  and  so  on— the  bit 
looks  like  a  cabinet  picture  by  Gerard 
Douw.  Then  again,  there  was  the 
harp  Peterkin  spoke  of  ;  also  the 
backgammon  hoard,  and  the  chess- 
table.  Mrs.  Smith  plays  and  sings 
delightfully ;  and  Smith's  sisters  sing 
Scottish  melodies  most  sweetly.  I 
beat  Mrs.  Smith  at  backgammon,  and 


her  husband  revenged  her  defeat  by 
beating  me  thoroughly  at  chess.  I 
must  not  forget  the  old  housekeeper, 
and  the  old  sergeant,  both  of  whom  i 
saw :  their  attachment  to  their  for- 
mer mistress  is  gladdening  to  behold 
in  these  days  when  old  family  ser- 
vants are  becoming  so  rare.    One  of 


the  duties  performed  by  Stables,  as 
*  minister's  man,*  is  to  cany  up  the 
books  *  to  the  pulpit  on  Sundays ;  aad 
I  could  not  but  smile  to  see  how  he 
stalked,  stiff  and  erect,  through  the 
church  with  them,  slowly  mounted 
the  pulpit  stairs,  placed  the  large 
quarto  Bible  on  the  desk,  and  shifted 
it  till  it  was  exactly  square  with  the 
cushion,  placed  the  psalter  on  the 
Bible,  with  renewed  shiftings  till  a 
second  squaring  was  aocomplidied, 
and  then  posting  himself  by  the  pulpit 
door,  stood  at  attention  *  till  Smith 
mounted  and  entered,  when  he  shut 
it  without  looking  at  it,  and  slowly 
descending,  stalked  away  aa  he  had 
come.  But  I  am  ranning  on  again, 
which  will  not  do^  you  know  ;  I  most 

§ull  up  at  once,  or  I  shall  never  have 
one  telUng  of  that  pleasant  place  and 
those  pleasant  people.  So  to  business 
now,  though  in  tmth  this  should  have 
been  a  business  letter  and  nothing 
else. 

'My  week  came  to  an  end  only  too 
soon,  and  I  returned  to  Yorkshire. 
Here  I  found  that  much  indeed  had 
taken  place  during  my  short  absence. 
Mrs.  Vernon  had  returned  to  Mount 
Vernon  from  Harrogate  :  she  r^y 
had  been  there  as  Trench  said  Mr. 
Sleigh  had  coolly  gone  and  called  up- 
on her.  She  had  admitted  him.  He 
had  exposed  Malcolm.  Probably  from 
the  agitation  produced  bv  her  learn- 
ing that  she  had  a  would-be  incen- 
diary in  her  emplovment^  she  had  been 
seized  with  a  fit  of  some  kind ;  luckily 
it  was  not  till  some  little  time  after 
her  visitor  had  left  her.  She  had 
never  regained  her  senses,  and  two 
days  before  my  retupi  she  had  died ! 
Mr.  Sleigh  had  written  to  me,  niging 
me  on  no  account  to  prolong  my  ab- 
sence, but  I  had  crossed  his  Tetter  on 
the  way.  He  had  also  written  to 
Nisbet  and  Peake,  pointing  out  how 
advisable  it  was  that  Vernon  should 
empower  him  to  act  on  his  behalf. 
The  answer  was  then  expected,  and 
next  day  it  came ;  accompanied  1^^ 
the  remark,  however,  that  Mr.  Ver- 
non had  said  he  scarcely  saw  the  use 
of  it  He  did  not  know,  and  does  not 
yet  know,  that  I  am  here. 

'To  make  a  long  story  short,  for  I 
am  getting  tired  of  writing,  wh^  Mnk 
Vernon's  repositories  were  examined, 
a  will  was  round ;  in  which  will,  i 
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l^^cies  to  her  dependants  ezcented, 
she  left  eyerything  to  her  nepbew, 
Philip  Vernon  1*  Think  of  that ! 
The  old  woman  must  have  had  a  con- 
science after  alL  It  apnears,  however, 
that  she  had  quarrelled  with  her.own 
family  some  two  or  three  years,  ago, 
and  would  allow  none  of  them  to  come 
near  her.  You  may  cuess  how  glad  I 
was  when  Mr.  Sleigh  told  me  this. 
And  you  may  guess  how  dismayed  I 
was  when,  in  his  cool  methodical  war, 
he  went  on  to  say,  that  another  will, 
of  later  and  indeed  quite  recent  date, 
had  been  produced  by— whom  do  you 
think  1  By  Malcohn  !  Philip  Ver- 
non's name  not  being  even  mentioned 
in  it !  And,  once  more,  you  may 
guess  my  feedings  when  Mr.  Sleigh, 
pointing  with  outstretched  arm  his 
penholder  at  me,  whispered,  as  if  he 
feared  to  be  OTerheard  :  '*  The  second 
will  is  a  forgery.  I  am  sure  of  it 
And  Malcolm  is  the  forger.  And 
Trench  is  an  accomplice  !"  Probably, 
rather,  he  said  **  An  aeeeseory  before 
the  fact."  but  I  cannot  be  sure,  not 
being  a  lawyer. 

*Now,  I  want  you  to  come  up  to 
town  immediately,  in  order  that  we 
may  deliberate  as  to  what  is  to  be 
done ;  or  at  least  that  you  and  other 
learned  men,  yoiur  brethren,  may,  for 
I  shall  be  of  little  use  in  such  a  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Sleigh  and  I  return  by  the 
very  mail  that  will  carry  this.  I  write 
here  to  save  time,  as  I  wish  you  to  get 
this  as  soon  as  possible.  So,  come  up 
at  once,  like  a  good  fellow,  as  you 
are. 

*My  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Poyntz 
and  Miss  Herbert.  Tickle  little  Pickle, 
and  kiss  his  small  sister  for  me.— And 
believe  me,  my  dear  Poyntz,  yours 
ever  sincerely, 

'Fbanois  Meybick.' 

*  F.S.—1  need  not  say  that  Smith 
and  I  talked  much  of  you  and  yours, 
and  that  Vernon  was  not  forgotten. 
Smith  sends  you  so  many  kind  mes- 
sages that  I  had  to  jot  them  down  in 
my  pocket-book.  You  shall  have  them 
when  you  come  up.  Malcolm  has  no 
suspicion  that  he  is  suspected. — F.  M.* 

Such  was  the  letter  which  so  sud- 
denly recalled  me  to  London. 

*  Not  absolutely,  however ;  if  Vernon  died 
unmarried,  the  estate  was  to  pass  to  a  dis- 
taot  relation.— P.  M. 


For  some  time  after  this,  Messrs. 
Nisbet  and  Peake,  their  clerk  Mr. 
Sleigh,  and  Meyrick,  Vernon,  and  my- 
self, were  in  almost  dailv  communica- 
tion with  each  other.  And  here,  as  a 
lawyer  with  a  great  will  case  to  expa- 
tiate upon,  sorely  am  I  tempted  to 
speak  of  it  at  length  :  but  I  refrain ; 
except  to  give  the  results,  I  shall  not 
say  one  word  upon  the  subject ;  so  re- 
solving, from  tne  likelihood  that  if  I 
once  begin,  I  shall  be  led  to  go  on 
about  it. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say,  first,  that  we 
morally  convinced  ourselves  that  Mrs. 
Vemon^s  supposed  last  will  was  a 
forgery ;  and,  secondly,  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  such  legal  proof 
of  its  beins  a  forgery,  and  a  forgery 
committed  by  Malcolm,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Trench,  as  sufficed  to  satisfy 
a  jury  of  their  guilt  I  may  say,  how- 
ever, that  even  had  it  not  been  a  for- 
fery,  that  second  will  might  doubtless 
ave  been  set  aside,  inasmuch  as  such 
smattering  of  law  as  Trench  possessed, 
had  only  tended  to  make  the  deed  in- 
valid. 

Trench  escaped;  for,  thanks  to  a 
guiltyconsdence,  hefledintime.  Had 
not  Meyrick  and  Poyntz  met  him 
coming  direct  from  the  scene  of  his 
crime T  Spoken  to  him  of  Vernon? 
Pressed  him  with  strange  questions  1 
Had  he  not  prevaricated  to  them) 
Must  they  not  have  detected  his  pre- 
varication? Could  it  be  otherwise 
than  that  they  suspected  him  ?  Were 
they  not  the  creat  friends  of  his 
victim  ?  Would  they  not  sift  the 
matter  thoroughly  1 

All  this,  and  more  besides,  probably 
occurred  to  him,  and  might  perhaps 
of  itself  have  sufficed  to  determine  hmi 
on  ti^ng  flight  ere  it  might  be  too 
late.  But  what  we  suppose  to  have 
been  the  decisive  stroke,  was  this: 
Malcolm,  it  may  fairly  be  supposed, 
had  written  to  inform  him  of  Mr& 
Vernon's  death,  as  soon  as  it  took 
place  ;  so  that  he  knew  the  crisis  had 
oome,  since  the  forged  will  would  be 
immediately  produced.  But  whether 
this  was  the  case  or  not,  he  seems  to 
have  made  up  Ms  mind  to  know  the 
worst  at  once,  and  to  see  Meyrick 
again  immediately,  in  the  hope,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  of  gathering  irom  hia 
demeanour  whether  there  was  gpround 
for  fear  or  not ;  and  with  the  view,  if 
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cround  for  it  there  was,  of  providlDg 
for  his  own  safety  bv  fleeing  justice 
while  yet  he  might  Mr.  Trench  was 
here  yesterday  asking  for  you.  Mr. 
Francis,'  said  Mrs.  Biggs  to  her  lodger 
on  his  return.  'Poor  gentleman,  ne 
looked  quite  poorly.  I  took  him  into 
my  own  room,  and  showed  him  the 
few  lines  you  wrote  me,  which  it 
was  Pickering,  Yorkshire,  I  was  to 
direct  to ;  ana  he  looked  at  it,  and 
asked  for  a  glass  of  water  ^  and  when 
it  came  he  spilled  half  of  it,  his  hand 
shook  so ;  and  he  was  as  pale  as  death  * 
and  he  only  said  it  was  just  so,  ana 
very  well,  and  could  I  send  for  a  cab 
for  him;  which  I  did,  and  he  was 
scarce  able  to  walk  out  to  it ;  and  I 
was  so  afraid  he  would  fall  down  the 
door-steps  before  he  reached  it ;  and 
the  cabman  had  to  help  him  in  ;  and 
then  came  up  to  me  with  the  impud< 
ence  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  wasn't  a 
little  screwed,  or  was  he  only  non  com- 
pos? That  is  the  very  words  the 
orute  said.* 

It  would  appear  that  Trench,  on 
hearing  from  Mrs.  Biggs  where  Mey- 
rick  was,  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of 
his  guilt  being  sooner  or  later  dis- 
covered ;  and  the  next  day  but  one, 
a  ship  from  Liverpool  was  bearing  him 
to  the  '  sentina  gentium  *  across  the 
Atlantic.  So  much  we  ascei-tained 
subsequentlv ;  more  of  him  we  have 
never  since  heard. 

As  to  Malcolm,  he  was  taken,  tried 
at  York,  and  convicted.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  came  to  be  sent  beyond  the 


It  will  be  asked — what  was  the 
motive  which  led  these  two  men  on  to 
their  crime.  As  regards  Malcolm,  it 
was  probably  the  mere  love  of  monev. 
By  the  real  will  he  was  a  legatee  only 
to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  this  it  is  likely  that  he  knew  :  for 
it  appeared  that  he  had  wormed  him- 
self mto  Mrs.  Vernon's  confidence, 
and  that  latterly  she  had  consulted 
him  in  ever^inff.  But  by  the  forged 
wiU, '  for  his  faiwul  and  confidentiid 
services,'  he  was  to  take  a  thousand ; 
besides  a  second  thousand  in  trust, 
*to  be  applied,'  the  testatrix  was 
made  to  sav  strangelv,  'towards  the 

Eurposes,  objects,  and  ends,  which  I 
ave  privately  explained  to  him,  and 
which  I  feel  sure  he  has  the  integrity 


to  fulfil'  It  is  possible  that  this 
second  thousand  was  destined  for 
Trench,  but  it  is  not  likely ;  it  is  more 
probable  that  its  destinaticm  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  first ;  and  that  it 
was  devised  in  the  form  it  waa,  only 
lest  a  bequest  of  two  thousand  pounds 
to  a  bailiff  might  have  excited  sus- 
picion. 

I  say  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
Trench  participated  in  the  dime  with 
any  view  to  pcuniary  advantage 
from  it,  because  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me,  after  a  certain  conversation 
with  my  wife,  that  his  motives  wett 
of  a  very  different  nature.  I  must 
admit  however  that  everything  on  the 
subject  is  still  mere  guess-work  witii 
me  (for  Malcolm  made  no  confeasionX 
and  that,  farther,  much  of  the  afiair 
remains  a  positive  mystery  in  my 
mind  to  this  day  :  it  being  a  myst^ 
to  me,  for  instance,  how  Makolm  be- 
came Mrs.  Vernon's  bailiff— how  he 
ffained  so  much  of  her  confidence  as 
he  certainly  had— how  he  and  Trendi 
had  come  together. 

The  conversation  I  allude  to,  ran 
much  as  follows  :  time,  evening,  two 
days  after  the  trial  at  York;  scene, 
a  arawing-room  in  Hertford  Street; 
persons  present,  Mr.  Poyntz,  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  Miss  Herbert  Mr.  Poynt* 
has  just  finished  reading  aloud  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  from  a  York  news- 
paper, forwarded  to  him  by  Mr.  Sleigh. 
Laying  it  aside,  he  says,  'Still,  no- 
thing has  come  out  which  can  at  all 
explain  the  conduct  of  Trench.' 

It  was  not  likely  to  come  out,' 
returns  Mrs.  Poyntz. 

'Why  not,  pray  r 

Here  Mrs.  royntz  bends  over  ht^ 
needle,  knitting,  or  embroidery  work, 
or  whatever  else  it  may  be,  and  Mr. 
Poyntz  has  to  repeat,  '  Why  not  f 

Still  no  answer  is  vouchsafed,  Mrs. 
Poyntz  contenting  herself  with  casting 
a  glance  at  her  sister.  As  for  that 
young  lady, '  I  must  go  up  to  the  nur- 
sery,' savs  she ;  '  positively  I  have  not 
seen  baby  for  two  hours.*  Baby,  it 
should  oe  remarked,  was  a  second 
little  girl,  presented  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Povntz  since  our  return  from  Bnghton. 
You  see?'  says  my  wife,  when 
Fanny  has  left  the  room. 

'  What  do  I  see  f  I  return. 

'  Oh,  the  Uindness  of  men  I  Now, 
for  instance,  you  never  would  have 
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discovered  how  both  Mr.  Vernon  and 
Mevrick  regard  Fanny  if  I  had  not 
told  you  V 

*  You  are  right  there.  In  fact, 
though  you  told  me  of  it  some  months 
ago,  I  haven't  discovered  it  yet  I 
thought  I  had,  at  the  time,  but  now 
I  beheve  I  was  mistaken.* 

'  Indeed  ?  Very  well,  sir !'  And  Mrs. 
Poynta  {H^etends  to  pout  Presently, 
however,  Mr.  Povntz  obstinately  con- 
tinuing silent,  she  discriminate  and 
says.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Trench 
called  here  very  frequently  for  some 
time,  to  see  Fanny,  and  me,  of  course, 
but  not  you,  since  he  knew  you  were 
at  your  chambers.' 

*  You  told  me  so,  certainly ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  two  instigated  him  to  foige 
the  will?' 

'  Don't  be  silly.  Well,  he  was  very 
tiresome,  but  we  could  not  prevent  his 
calling.  His  tiresomeness,  too,  fre- 
quently fell  on  'poor  me  alone ;  for 
unless  she  was  caught  in  the  room 
when  he  came,  Fanny  would  not  make 
her  appearance.  I  told  you  of  Mejnrick 
and  Mr.  Vernon  ?  Well,  it  was  the  same 
with  Mr.  Trench.  I  tell  you,  Poyntz, 
I  know  I  am  right  That  is  the  solu- 
tion of  your  enigma.  Do  you  remember 
how  I  lectured  Fanny  for  her  rudeness 
to  him  that  dav  when  Mr.  Vernon  first 
dmed  with  us  f  And  how  she  behaved 
more  courteously  when  you  came  up 
herel  Well,  the  man  was  evidently 
flattered  by  it,  and  took  I  don't 
know  what  into  his  head,  and  that  is 
the  reason  he  called  so  often ;  and 
though  almost  any  other  man  in  his 
position  would  have  felt,  from  Fanny's 
manner  to  him  afterwards,  that  she 
found  him  anything  but  agreeable, 
that  man,  who  is  as  foolish  as  he  is 
wicked,  ascribed  all  the  marks  of  her 
disfavour  to  womanly  caprice,  and 
thought  she  only  wanted  to  teaze  him. 
I  am  sure  of  it ;  indeed  he  was  so 
impertinent  as  to  hint  as  much  one 
day—the  last  time  we  saw  him  it  was. 
Womanly  caprice !  He  actually  flat- 
tered himself  that  Fanny  was— was— 
what  shall  I  say?  Coquetting  is  a 
horrible  word,  but  I  can  remember  no 
better  one— so,  coquetting  with  him. 
As  if— but  then  he— why  ne— had — ' 

*  Fallen  in  love  with  Fanny  ?' 

*  Another  horrible  expression  !  But 
that  is  what  I  mean ;  and  then  he 


detected  Fanny's  admiration  of  Mr. 
Vernon's  noble  Qualities— love  of  any 
kind  is  generally  quick  to  detect 
a  preference  for  another,  and  then 
comes  jealousy ;  and  the  more  self- 
ish the  love  is,  the  greater  is  the 
jealousy.' 

'  Bless  me,  Anne  !  how  did  you  find 
out  all  that?  What  a  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  we  have !  You  must 
have  been  reading  something  ?  Such 
an  acquaintance  with  the  theory  of 
love,  and  jealousy,  and  all  that  I 
haven't  met  with  lately,  if  indeed  I 
ever  have.  Shakspere  was  a  fool  to 
you.' 

'  Don't  be  absurd  ;  but  you  see 
now?' 

'  Not  a  bit  farther  into  the  millstone 
than  I  did  before.' 

'  And  yet  you  once  fancied  you  could 
write  a  tragedy !' 

'  That  was  before  we  were  married. 
I  have  never  thought  of  daggers  since, 
nor  of  bowls  either.* 

*  Good  boy  !* 

*  Thought  of  nothing  but  the  but- 
cher's ana  bakefs  bills,  and—' 

*  Stop,  sir  !  stop  !  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself !  But  since  I  must 
still  explain— Mr.  Trench  knew  Mr. 
Vernon  s  circumstances— the  man  Mal- 
colm and  he  met  each  other  somehow 
or  another ;  they  were  old  friends — 
congenial  friends  in  the  way  of  viUany 
— Malcolm  knew  that  Mrs.  Vernon  had 
made  her  nephew  her  heir-at-law — ' 

*  Oh  !'  cried  I,  shuddering. 

'  What  is  wrong  in  what  I  say  ?' 

*  Never  mind— -never  mind.  Go  on.' 
'Well  then,  Malcolm  knew  that 

Mrs.  Vernon  had  made  her  nephew 
her  heir-at-law.  He  told  Mr.  Trench 
that.  Mr.  Trench  saw,  that  if  Mr. 
Vernon  became  rich,  he  could  marry. 
Therefore  he  Was  to  be  kept  poor. 
Therefore  it  was  necessary  to  make 
Mrs.  Vernon's  will  of  no  use.  There- 
fore a  new  will  was  to  be  forged. 
There,  now !  that  b  what  I  thmk. 
What  do  you  f 

*  Upon  my  word,  Anne,— upon  my 
word,  it  is  possible  enough  ;  you  show 
greatsagacity.  You  would  have  proved 
a  troublesome  respondent  to  the 
Sphinx.  Seriously  I  should  not  won- 
der but  you  are  right' 

*  I  am  sure  I  am  :  but  I  must  go  up 
and  join  Fanny.*  Exit  Mrs.  Poyntz 
triumphantly,  and  as  if  upon  the 
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principle,    *  Alwajrs  letire  when  you 
nave  made  a  good  impression.' 

In  order  that  my  narrative  of  the 
forged  will  case  might  not  be  broken 
in  its  cx)ntinuity,  I  have  till  now  post* 
poned  to  speak  of  a  very  mournful 
event  which  happened  about  a  month 
after  the  tournament.  After  having 
sone  to  London  at  Meyiick's  call,  1 
had  once  more  run  down  to  Brighton, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  a  few 
days  there,  and  then  bringing  my 
family  home  to  Hertford  Street.  Dur- 
ing these  days,  I  received  a  note  from 
Meyrick,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  news- 
paper ;— 

*  Great  Coium  Street,  Tuesday. 
*  My  deaePoyntz,— I  have  tosend 
you  very  melancholy  news.  Our  poor 
friends  banr  and  Hamilton  have  been 
drowned.  John  Smith  sent  me  the 
newspaper  I  now  send  you,  and  he 
also  wrote  me  a  few  lines,  explaining 
why  he  sent  it  Little  did  we  thinl^ 
that  merry  night  in  the  garret  at  Ar- 
drossan,  when  Barry  was  so  full  of 
Bpints  and  made  us  all  so  gay — little 
did  we  think,  when  we  parted  with 
them  in  the  Clyde  steamer— little  did 
Smith  and  I  think  when  we  drove 
through  Hamilton's  grounds  to  inspect 
the  improvements  he  had  begun,  but 
was  never  to  see  finished — It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  write  thus  ;  I  know 
what  you  will  feel,  you  will  know  what 
I  feel.  Poor  Hamilton !  Poor  light- 
hearted,  and  at  the  same  time  warm- 
hearted Barry !  I  can  think  of  nothing 
but  them.  For  a  day  or  two  Vernon's 
business  must  take  care  of  itself. 

*  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  we  should 
inform  Bany's  relatives  of  his  death, 
as  they  might  not  otherwise  hear  of 
it  immediately.  I  myself  am  quite 
unqualified  to  undertake  a  thing  so 
delicate  and  painful.  I  am  therefore 
about  to  write  a  few  lines  to  Smith, 
requesting  him  to  take  the  duty  upon 
him,  and  enclosing  him  the  proper 
address.— Ever  sincerely  yours, 

*  Francib  Meybick.* 

I  subjoin  the  account  of  the  disaster 
as  given  in  the  newspaper  I  received 
(the  Edinburgh  Adveriiaer\  which  had 
copied  it  from  a  Greenock  paper : — 

^  Mbiangholy  and  Fatal  Acci- 


dent.—A  sad  occurrence  took  place 
on  Wednesday  last  about  four  o'clock 
p.M.^  in  the  Holy  Loch,  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  boat,  through  which  three 
valuable  lives  were  lost.  Two  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  strangers,  it  is  sup- 
posed on  reliable  grounds,  who  had  been 
accomplishing  a  tour  in  the  magnifi- 
cent sceneiy  of  the  Western  Hi^^lands, 
arrived  on  that  afternoon  in  a  car  at 
Kilmun  from  Strachur,  by  way  of  Loch 
Eck,  having  crossed  Loch  FVue  frcMn 
Inverary  in  the  morning.  They  par- 
took of  some  slight  refreshment,  and 
then  hired  a  boat  to  convey  them  to 
Dunoon,  a  sober  and  intelligent  man 
named  John  Colquhoun  being  the  pro- 
prietor, and  accompanying  them  with- 
out other  assistance.  Scarcely,  how- 
ever, had  they  arrived  in  the  centre  of 
that  arm  of  the  sea,  when  a  very  vio- 
lent and  unexpected  squall  of  wind 
came  down  from  Glen  Masson,  and 
overwhelmed  the  frail  bark,  which 
was  carrying  a  sail,  the  maineheet 
imprudently  having  been  made  fast 
The  catastrophe  was  remarked  from 
the  shore,  and  several  boats  put  off 
in  hopes  of  rescuing  their  fellow- 
creatures  from  a  watery  grave,  but^ 
melancholy  to  relate,  in  vain.  The 
two  gentlemen,  as  well  as  Colquhoun, 
sank  to  rise  no  more.  Great  praise  ia 
due  to  those  who  went  to  thdr  asaat- 
ance,  and  all  the  bodies  have  since 
been  recovered.  From  the  directicHi 
of  letters  taken  from  their  pockets^  it 
would  appear  that  the  names  of  the 
unfortunate  tourists  are  Laurence 
Barry,  Esq.,  and  Charles  Hamilton, 
Esq.  We  are  informed  that  Colquhoun 
was  unmarried.  This  should  bea  warn- 
ing to  others.' 

The  impression  made  upoa  me  hgr 
this  intelhgence  I  need  not  attemf^ 
to  describe.  At  first  indeed,  I  was 
completely  stunned  oy  this  sudden 
blow.  Now  and  then,  afterwarda^  I 
faintly  hoped  that  I  was  only  dream- 
ing a  horrible  dream,  from  whidi  I 
should  soon  awaken  to  the  che^ul 
day ;  and  sometimes,  when  in  actual 
sleep  and  dreams,  I  saw  my  two  f rimida 
before  me  as  they  were  when  I  had 
seen  them  last,  I  would  laugh  in  tibe 
dream,  and  teU  them  I  had  been  dream- 
ing they  were  drowned  Truly,  when 
from  such  dreams  I  awakened  to  rea- 
lity, and  gradually  became  onoe  more 
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aware  of  the  truth,  the  return  to  con- 
sciousness only  brought  me  sorrow 
heavier  even  than  it  had  been  before. 

I  return  to  Vernon  and  his  aflGairs. 
His  right  to  Mount  Vernon  had  been 
clearly  established.  A  day  or  two 
after  no  mor^  doubt  of  it  was  left^  I 
was  walking  in  the  Park  alone,  taking 
a  constitutional  before  dinner  for  an 
appetite.  Looking  by  chance  to  one 
side,  I  espied  at  some  distance  from 
me  two  well-known  figures— those  of 
Meyrick  and  Vernon.  They  were  walk- 
ing slowly  together,  but  not  arm  in 
arm.  Suddenly  they  stopped,  shook 
hands  with  each  other  in  what  struck 
me  even  at  the  time  as  beins  an  un- 
commonly fervent  way,  and  then  part- 
ing, took  different  directions.  Neither 
of  them  had  seen  me,  and  I  allowed 
them  to  go  their  ways  without  pur- 
suing either.  Meyrick,  indeed,  it  would 
not  nave  been  easy  for  me  to  over- 
take, such  was  the  pace  at  which  he 
strode  away.  As  for  Vernon,  he  went 
more  slowly,  turning  now  and  then  to 
look  again  at  his  retreating  friend.  I 
thought,  though  I  could  not  have  told 
why,  that  there  was  something  very 
strange  in  all  this. 

Next  day,  as  I  was  returning  home 
from  my  chambers,  I  went  out  of  my 
way  to  call  on  Frank.  *  Oh,  Mr. 
Poyntz,  sir!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Biggs, 
coming  to  the  door  at  the  soundof 
my  voice,  and  beckoningme  into  her 
parlour :  *  Oh,  sir,  Mr.  Toyntz !  Can 
you  tell  me  truly  what  is  the  matter 
with  him?  Oli,  Mr.  Poyntz!  Poor 
Mr.  Francis !'  And  the  worthy  wo- 
man began  to  cry. 

*  Tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with 
him,  Mrs.  Biggs  %  Do  you  mean  Mr. 
Meyrick  ?  I  did  not  know  he  was  ill ; 
he  looked  well  enough  yesterday ;  but 
I  will  go  up  to  him  at  once.  Take  me 
to  him,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  Biggs.' 

'  Oh !  how  can  I,  Mr.  Poyntz,  and 
he  half-way  to  Devonshire  by  this 
time  ?  Leastways,  so  far  on  the  road, 
for  he  only  left  an  hour  ago.  Oh,  that 
I  should  lose  him  so  suddent  when  he 
has  always  been  so  good  and  so  kind : 
and  then  to  let  his  rooms  if  I  can,  ana 
send  the  pictures  and  things  after 
him,  and  he  would  leave  the  furni- 
ture ;  and  after  never  come  back  per- 
haps— oh,  dear!* 

'What's  all  this,  Mrs.  Biggsl'  ex- 
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claimed  I,  in  great  surprise ;  and  then 
what  I  had  seen  in  the  Park  on  the 

frevious  day  occurred  to  me ;  and  then 
remembered  what  my  wife  had  said ; 
and  then  a  light  fashed  across  me. 

*  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Poyntz,  don't  you 
know  what  it  is  ?  for  he  wouldn't  tell 
me :  and  he  so  pale,  and  sometimes 
so  flushed,  and  so  feverish ;  and  he 
never  was  in  bed  last  night,  nor  laid 
his  head  on  a  pillar ;  and  I  ^ow  they 
are  all  well  at  the  Hall,  for  he  told  me 
so  onlv  the  day  before  yesterday,  so 
it  can  t  be  that ;  and  I  don't  know 
what  to  think!  And  it  doesn't  look 
like  my  own  house,  and  he  not  in  it' 

'  I  am  as  much  surprised  as  you  are, 
Mrs.  Biggs,'  I  said  to  the  affectionate 
creature ;  '  but,  doubtless,  he  will 
write  to  me  and  explain.  If  he  does 
not,  I  shall  write  to  him ;  indeed  I 
think  I  shall  do  so  at  once ;  and  I 
shall  let  you  know  about  him,  as  soon 
as  I  know  anvthing  more  myself.' 

*  Oh,  thauK  you,  Mr.  Poyntz,  sir  j 
that  will  always  be  somethmg.  But 
after  so  many  years  here,  and  in  his 
little  room  upstairs  in  the  old  house, 
where  first  I  saw  his  honoured  parents, 
who  were  so  afiable ;  after  so  many 
years,  to  go  away  in  a  day,  and  to 
make  me  that  handsome  present,  too, 
asif— ' 

Here  DOor  Mrs.  Biggs^  fairly  sobbing 
now,  and  unable  to  contmue,  took  from 
a  drawer,  and  put  into  my  hand,  a 
massive  sold  chain— massive,  and 
therefore  ntting,  both  as  a  decoration 
for  the  stout  little  woman,  and  as  a 
retainer  for  her  very  fat  watch. 

*  But  you  will  send  and  tell  me  the 
very  instant,  won't  you,  Mr.  Poyntz  ]' 
said  she,  recovering  herself.  *  And  oh, 
sir,  if  you  could  get  him  to  come  back. 
I'm  sure  I  did  alll  could  to  make  him 
comfortable.' 

'  You  may  rely  on  this  much,  Mrs. 
Biggs,'  said  I,  as  I  rose  to  go, '  uiat  if 
Frank  returns  to  Loudon,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  when  he  returns  to  Lon- 
don, he  will  come  back  to  Great  Coram 
Street  and  you.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  that  he  did  not  think  he  could 
be  conuortable  anywhere  else  in  Lon- 
don now.' 

'  Oh,  bless  him  for  that !  And  bless 
you  for  telling  me.  It  eases  my  mind, 
and  perhaps  1  may  get  a  little  sleep 
to-night,  though  last  night  I  never 
closed  an  eye,  after  him  telling  me  he 
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was  going  away,  and  to  pack  up  the 
pictiS-es  and  things  and  his  books ; 
and  to  let  the  rooms,  as  I  said  before, 
and  they  were  to  be  considered  his 
till  they  were  let,  and  I  might  put 
in  the  papers,  with  the  use  of  a 
pianner. 

Bidding  the  worthy  woman  good- 
ilay,  I  went  home  in  a  very  uncomfort- 
able state  of  mind  Why  had  Mey- 
rick  not  told  me— me.  when  we  were 
such  friends  as  we  had  so  long  been — 
why  had  he  not  told  me  that  he  was 
leaving  London,  and  that  not  to  re- 
timi  at  all  perhaps  1  I  resolved  that, 
to  calm  myBelf,  I  would  write  to  him 
immediately,  before  dinner  even  ;  and 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  I  was  seated  in 
my  own  room,  I  drew  my  writing 
materials  towards  me,  and  began  'My 
dear  Meyrick* 

But  I  had  written  those  words  only, 
when  I  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Mrs.  Poyntz.  She  wore  a 
very  serious  look,  snut  the  door  care- 
fully, and  seating  herself  beside  me, 
*  Artnur,'  she  said,  *  Mr.  Vernon  has 
proposed  to  Fanny.' 

*0h  !'  cried  I,  throwing  down  my 
pen.  And  *oh ! '  I  cried  a  second  time, 
as,  seizing  it  again,  I  dashed  it  through 
*My  dear  Me>Tick.*  That  accounts 
for  it  all,  and  you  were  right,  Anne. 
And  then,  in  a  few  words  I  told  my 
wife  of  what  I  had  seen  pass  between 
Meyrick  and  Vernon  in  tne  park,  and 
how  I  had  just  been  in  Great  Coram 
Street,  and  had  found  Meyrick  gone. 
Hearing  which,  she  said  more  than 
once.  *  I  am  very,  very  sorry.' 

'Depend  upon  it,'  I  continued, 
'they  had  come  to  an  explanation 
yesterday.  And  Fanny?  But  I  see 
I  need  not  ask' 

*  Yes ;  she  has  accepted  him.  She 
wished  me  to  tell  you. 

*I  think,  however,  that  Vernon 
might  have  waited  a  little.'  said  I, 
rather  harshly.    *  Poor  Frank ! ' 

'  Why  should  he  have  waited, 
Arthur  ?  Since  it  was  to  be^  a  day  or 
two  could  have  made  no  difference  to 
our  other  friend,  for  whom  I — ' 

'Tell  me,  Anne,'  I  interrupted : 
'would  you  not  rather  it  had  been 
Meyrick?' 

'Yes^'  said  my  wife,  after  pausing 
a  moment  '  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
Fanny  knows  her  own  heart  thor- 
oughly.   But,  after  all,  she  has  the 


right  to  judge,  and  ought  to  be  the 
best  judge.  Of  course,  to  you,  Arthur, 
who  know  her  so  well,  I  need  not  say 
that  the  great  change  in  Mr.  Vernon  s 
circimistances  has  had  no  influence 
with  her — it  would  have  been  the 
same  thing,  we  may  be  sure,  if  Mr. 
Vernon  were  in  Ideyricks  position, 
and  Meyrick  in  his.' 

'Well,  well,'  said  I,  'if  it  must  be 
so,  it  must  She  shall  never  know 
from  me  what  I  would  have  preferred.' 

'That's  right  And  Vernon  will 
prove  himseff  an  excellent  husband  ; 
of  that  we  may  rest  assured.  And  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  she  will  be  a 
very  happy  wife.  After  all,  those 
marriages  often  turn  out  best  where 
there  is  more  respect  than  love  on  tiie 
woman's  part' 

'Upon  my  word !'  said  L  'When 
did  you  discover  that,  Anne  ?  Why, 
our  own  has  not  turned  out  so  ill,  and 
yet  I  don't  think  you  respect  me  in 
the  least' 

*  Let  us  go  to  dinner,'  returned  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  with  a  laugh.  'You  are  to 
have  a  visit  from  Mr.  Vernon  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  One  of  cere- 
mony.' 

Fanny  was  waiting  for  us,  blushing, 
and  even  trembling  a  little.  I  kissed 
her  forehead,  and  said,  '  May  you  be 
happy,  Fanny,'  in  the  parental  sort  of 
way  proper  at  such  a  crisis.  In  the 
evening,  Vernon  came  as  he  had  sidd 
he  would  :  he  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject  next  his  heart,  in  his  usual 
manly,  quiet  way :  before  he  left  us 
again,  Fanny  and  he  were  engaged  to 
each  other,  and  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  possible  ;  so  that 
Vernon,  who,  naturally  enough,  was 
anxious  to  revisit  the  estate  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  bo3dsh 
days,  and  had  at  last  so  imexpectedly 
become  his  own  after  all,  might  do  so, 
bringing  his  bride  with  him. 

About  a  week  after  this,  I  received 
a  short  letter  from  Meyric^  in  answer 
to  a  still  shorter  one  I  had  written 
to  him.  I  had  refrained  from  telling 
him  of  the  approaching  marriage, 
having  resolved  to  defer  as  long  as 
possible  what  I  now  feared  would  be 
to  him  so  painful  a  communication. 
Consequent^,  there  was  no  allusion 
in  his  letter  to  the  coming  event 
That  letter  ran  thus  :— 
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'  Meyrick  Hall,  Thubbday. 
'My  dear  Poyntz,— No  wonder 
you  wonder  at  my  disappearance. 
But  you  know  that  many  of  my  good 
friends  say  I  am  eccentric,  which, 
in  this  formal  country,  is  rather  worse 
than  calling  one  a  pickpocket  or  a 
railway  director.  Now,  smce  I  have 
ac<^uired  that  reputation,  it  is  but 
philosophical  to  turn  it  to  account 
when  I  can.  I  have  therefore  availed 
myself  of  it  so  far  aB  to  leave  London 
for  the  present  without  assigning  any 
reason,  and  even  without  bidding  you 
good-bye.  Take  it  not  ill,  I  beseech 
you— we  shall  meet  again  some  day 
soon,  I  hope.  And  in  the  meantime, 
I  am,  as  ever,  yoiu^  aflfectionately, 
'  Francis  Meyrick.' 

No  messages  this  time  to  Mrs. 
Poyntz,  and  Miss  Herbert  and  the 
children.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  send  any  to  Miss  Herbert,  and  had 
he  sent  one  to  the  others,  to  omit  her 
would  have  betrayed  him.  There  was 
a  postscript :— - 

'/'.^S^.— Excuse  me  if  I  scrawl  instead 
of  writing.  I  was  a  good  deal  shaken 
about  in  getting  down  here,  and  have 
been  annoyed  ever  since  by  a  kind  of 
pidpitation  in  the  heart.        F.  M.' 

Well  might  he  apologize  for  his 
handwriting ;  I  could  scarcely  decipher 
it.  *  He  must  be  very  ill,'  said  I  sadlv 
to  my  wife,  as  I  showed  her  the  all 
but  illegible  sheet. 

And  I  afterwards  found  that  for 
some  days  at  that  time  his  life  had 
been  despaired  of. 

Vernon  had  removed  from  his  bare 
room  in  Somers  Town  to  comfortable 
lodgings  near  us.  TTie  day  for  the 
wedding  was  fixed.  His  stoical  calm- 
ness had  been  exchanged  for  a  cheerful 
but  not  an  exuberant  gaiety.  After 
so  manj  years  of  disappointment,  and 
hardship,  and  wandering,  and  loneli- 
ness, he  was  looking  forward,  and  not 
without  reason,  to  many  years  of  that 
domestic  happiness  and  peaceful  en- 
joyment, for  which,  he  told  me,  he  had 
ever  been  secretly  and  even  painfully 
yearning,  throughout  his  stormy  career. 
But  it  was  not  to  be. 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  only  be- 
fore that  appointed  for  his  marriage, 
he  had  staited  by  a  river  steamer  for 
Greenwich.  A  foolish  woman,  seated 
on  a  bench  close  to  the  side  of  the 


vessel,  was  jumping  a  child  she  had 
in  her  arms,  and  pretending  now  and 
then  to  be  about  to  throw  it  over- 
board.    Vernon    felt   uneasy  as  he 
looked  on,  for  the  little  thing  was 
very  lively,  and,  chirruping  and  crow- 
ing, sprang  about  a  good  deal    He 
even  felt  inclined  to  remonstrate  with 
the  woman,  but  from  that  disinclina- 
tion to  interfere  with  another  person's 
business,  and  so  seem  officious  and 
meddling,  which  was  natural  to  him, 
as  indeed  it  is  to  most  Englishmen,  he 
contented   himself  with    keeping   a 
watch  upon  the  child  and  her.    Sud- 
denly the  child  made  an  unexpected 
spring,  the  woman  lost  her  hold  of  it. 
and  it  fell  mto  the  stream.    Throw- 
ing his  hat  on  the  deck,  Vernon  was 
over  the  side  an  instant  after  it,  and 
disappeared  in  the  water  not  very  far 
from  where  it  had  gone  down.    The 
master  of  the  steamer,  who  had  seen  the 
whole  from  the  paddle-box,  promptly 
had  his  engine  stopped  ;  a  few  seconds 
elapsed  :  and  Vernon  emerged  to  the 
surface,  oearingup  the  child.  Both  were 
quickly  rescu^  a  boat  conveyed  them 
to  the  steamer ;  the  child  was  stripped 
and  wrapped  in  a  warm  blanket    Ver- 
non landed  at  his  destination  without 
thinking  more    of    the   matter   (for 
the  Thames  was  not  then  the  poison- 
ous sewer  it  has  since  become^  with- 
out thinking  of  the  risk  he  ran  by  sit- 
ing in  his  wet  clothes  tiU  they  dried 
upon  him.    What  was  such  an  inci- 
dent to  a  man  like  him,  to  whom  the 
camp  and  the  bivouac  ;  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  ;  now  tempest  and 
shipwreck  ;  now  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  now  the  swamps  of  the  Missis- 
sippi— had  in  their  turn  been  familiar 
tmngs,  and  things  from  which  his  ro- 
bust constitution  had  scarcely  if  at  all 
ever  suffered  ?    He  did  not  change  his 
dress  till  hours  afterwards,  and  though 
he  dined  with  us  that  day,  so  little  md 
he  make  of  his  adventure  that  he  did 
not  speak  of  it  to  any  of  us  till  my 
wife  and  Fanny  had  left  him  and  mo 
alone.    Even  then  his  modest  reluct- 
ance to  speak  of  himself  would  cer- 
tainly have  kept  him  silent  on  the 
subject ;  it  was  only  in  answer  to  my 
rather  anxious  inquiries  as  to  how  he 
had  caught  cold  that  he  was  brought  to 
tell  me  what  had  happened  ;  those  in- 

r*  ies  of  mine  having  arisen  from  my 
rving  that  occasionally  a  shiver 
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ran  over  him,  and  that  he  had  shifted 
his  seat  so  as  to  be  nearer  the  fire.  On 
hearing  his  account  of  himself,  I  in- 
stantly recommended  him  to  go  home 
and  get  to  bed,  after  taking  a  warm 
bath,  and  something  warm  internally 
too ;  but  he  smiled  at  my  solicitude, 
and  would  not  yield  to  my  entreaties, 
till  on  our  return  to  the  drawing-room. 
Miss  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Poyntz  joined 
their  remonstrances  to  mine. 

Next  morning,  I  was  summoned  to 
him  by  a  short  note.  I  went  to  his 
lodgings  with  a  vague  apprehension  of 
coming  evil  I  lound  him  in  bed. 
*  You  are  right  after  all,  Poyntz,'  said 
he.  as  he  extended  his  hand  to  me ; 
*that  plunfi;e  of  yesterday  has  done 
me  no  good.  I  have  had  a  bad  night, 
and  am  really  unwell ;  indeed  I  miye 
sent  for  a  doctor.' 

'  What  do  you  feel,  my  dear  fellow  V 
I  asked. 

'  Oh,  not  much :'  he  replied,  *  only 
that  I  am  what  I  suppose  thev  call 
feyerish,  and  that  I  do  not  breathe  so 
freely  as  usual ;  there  is  something 
that  catches  me  here,  when  I  try  to 
draw  a  long  breath.'  And  he  put  his 
huid  to  his  side. 

In  a  little,  the  phjrsician  came ;  I 
retired,  but  intercepted  him  as  he  was 
going  away  :  I  happened  to  have  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  hint  *  What 
is  it,  doctor  V  I  inc^uired. 

*  Inflammation  ot  the  lungs,*  said  he 
unreservedly,  for  he  knew  enough  of 
me  to  believe  that  my  discretion  might 
be  deluded  on. 

*  Is  it  a  serious  case  V 

*  I  fear  it  is  ;  a  very  serious  case,' 
was  the  startline  reply.  And  three 
days  after  this  aU  hope  was  over. 

The  sacrament  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  our  dving  friend.  Fanny  was 
seated  by  his  bedside,  her  hand  in  his, 
and  pale  as  he  was.  My  wife  too  was 
present  *  Fanny,  you  will  take  care 
of  Bernard  V  said  he,  now  speaking 
with  difficulty.  The  dog  hearing  his 
name  pronounced,  came  slowly  for- 
wards, and  laid  his  head  on  the 
coverlet  'Miss  Herbert  will  take 
care  of  you,  poor  fellow,'  said  Vernon, 
sently  patting  him  with  his  disengjagea 
hand.  The  noble  animal,  as  if  he 
understood  all,  uttered  a  short  but 
uiteous  moan,  and  removed  his  head 
for  an  instant  to  Fanny's  knee  ;  after 


which  he  resumed  his  former  podtion 
by  the  bed,  looking  up  in  his  master^s 
face  with  such  a  marked  expression  of 
grief  as  not  every  human  countenance 
could  assume. 

Here  the  doctor  entered  ;  but  after 
a  very  short  examination  of  his  patient 
he  retired  again,  makins  a  quiet  sim 
to  me  that  I  should  follow  him.  *xt 
will  soon  be  over,'  said  he,  neither  cal- 
lously nor  with  much  emotion.  Yon 
had  better  try  to  remove  the  ladies,  I 
shall  not  go  yet' 

I  returned  to  the  other  roouL  There 
was  a  long  silence,  and  no  one  moved ; 
I  did  not  know  how  to  get  Fanny  awav.  , 
Suddenly,  Vernon,  who  had  apparently 
become  all  but  insensible,  roused  him- 
self and  spoke,  'Farewell!  my  dear 
friends,' hesaid.  'Farewell  earth!  Fare- 
well Fannjr,— dear  Fanny !'  He  turned 
a  look  of  inexpressible  tenderness  on 
her  whose  name  was  the  last  word  on 
his  lips.  Then  he  pressed  her  hand, 
and  tnen  his  hold  of  it  relaxed. 

Miss  Herbert  fainted  and  I  bore  her 
out :  I  committed  her  to  the  care  of 
her  sister  and  the  doctor.  And  return- 
ing to  the  chamber  where  death  now 
was,  I  closed  the  eyes  of  my  friend ; 
those  eyes  hitherto  so  large  and  lus- 
trous, but  now  no  longer  lighted  op 
by  the  brave  and  good  spirit  of  Hiilip 
Vernon.  It  was  we  first  time  I  had 
ever  stood  by  a  deathbed  :  never  can 
the  remembrance  be  effiioed  of  the 
solemn  awe  which  overshadowed  me, 
as  I  stood  there  alona  Alone,  at  least 
so  far  as  sense  could  tell  ;  vet  not 
alone  as  to  my  mind  it  seemed ;  for  I 
felt  as  if  what  of  Vernon  could  not  die, 
must  still  be  hovering  near  me. 

BUPPLElfBllTARr  VOTE  BT  THS  BDITOM. 

When  first  I  benn  to  edit  tbete  Memoriab^ 
I  intended  that  toe  •upplement  spoken  of  in 
mj  prefktory  note  should  hare  been  of  aome 
length.  And,  indeed,  that  supplement  has 
been  written.  Bat,  looking  at  itai^n,  I  find 
it  so  much  concerns  mreelf  alone  of  the  Jolly 
Dogs,  that  I  have  resoiTed  to  cancel  it.  For 
1  have  already  done  mjself  no  little  nolenoe 
in  pubiishinf;  what  has  been  said  of  me  by 
my  brother-m-law,  Mr.  Poynts.  And  now 
that  I  reconsider  the  matter,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  do  more  than  simply  make  tbo 
fJllowing  short  statement,  explanatory  and 
final. 

1  speak  of  Mr.  PoYnts  as  my  bn>ther>iii« 
law,  the  &ct  being  that  about  three  years 
after  the  period  to  which  he  has  brought  his 
narratiTe,  Mibs  Herbert  became  my  wife ; 
and  a  happy  marriage  it  has  been  to  me» 
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Bat  it  is  nol  here  of  lutppy  nuurriages  that  in 
these  few  lines  I  have  to  speak :  mj  brief  re- 
cord b  cliieflT  of  death.  1  am  now  the  last 
of  the  Jolly  Do^ 

We  were  originally  tweWe.  How  seren  of 
the  niraiber  di«l,  has  already  been  told  ;  as 
to  the  others,  this  has  been  their  fate. 

Trench,  I  hare  heard,  was  mortally  wound- 
ed  in  an  ignoble  scutBe  at  New  Orleans. 
P%tcrkin,  I  oelieve,  is  floarishinff,  thoogh  a 
Jolly  Dc^  no  more.  Worthy  John  Smith 
died  in  his  parish,  about  four  years  a^,  much 
lamented,  and  deserredlv  so.  His  widow  and 
her  son  now  live  near  Meyrick  Hall.  And 
as  for  me,  all  but  the  least  deserringof  them 
all,  Meyrick  Hall  is  now  mine.  My  gallant 
elder  brother  fell  at  Cbillianwallah,  and  mj 
honoured  &ther  did  not  long  survive  hu 
loss.  Thus  did  the  heritage  come  to  me. 
My  dear  mother  still  lives,  and  lives  of  oourBO 
with  us.  And  with  us  also  live  Mrs.  Poynts 
and  her  children— the  younger  ones  at  least, 
for  the  eldest  daughter  is  married,  and  young 
Poynts  is  following  his  late  father's  profes- 


Por  Poynts  too  u  gone.  He  was  rising  to 
grsat  eminence  at  the  bar,and  had,  moreover, 
already  made  himself  a  name  in  the  House  of 


Commons,  when,  in  1856,  a  slight  ooId» 
caught  in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
brought  on  what  eventually  proved  a  fatal 
disease  of  the  chest.  No  man  ever  lost  a 
better  friend  than  I  .did  in  him,  and  it  has 
been  because  of  our  friendship  that  I  have 
published  these  papers.  For  I  think  that 
he  meant  them  for  publication,  and  that  it 
is  right  I  should  fulfil  what  I  believe  was  his 
intention.  Doubtless  they  have  their  iroper* 
fections,  and  many  of  them  ;  and  doubtless, 
too,  bad  he  lived  to  revise  them,  he  would 
have  revised  them  to  the  bettering ;  but  it  was 
not  for  me  to  retouch,  any  more  than  to  sup- 
press, whst  I  found  ;  and  except  as  regards 
a  few  notes  by  me,  the  manuscript  is  printed 
as  it  came  into  my  hands.  Why  it  terminates 
so  abruptly  as  it  does,  I  do  not  know.  Pro- 
bably my  brother-in-law  had  brojght  up  his 
Memorials  to  poor  Philip  Vernon's  death, 
just  at  the  time  he  went  into  Parliament,  and 
afterwards  had  no  leisure  to  continue  them. 

I  shall  only  add  that  mv  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Biggs,  has  retired  from  lodaine-letting  and 
Loudon,  and  is  now  the  well-liked  and  re- 
spected housekeeper  at  the  Hall. 

Francis  Mbtrick. 

Mbtrick  Hall,  \tt  July  1858. 


ART  AND  SCIENCE  ABROAD. 

FUBTHES  INYESTIOATIONS  BELATING  TO  THE  SILK-WORM. 


The  ladies  are  begiDnine  to  think  that 
the  oatcry  about  the  aifiease  of  the 
silk-worm,  and  the  deterioration  of  the 
mulberry,  was  one  of  those  ruMs  which 
speculators  will  occasionally  adopt  in 
order  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 
Iliey  tell  us  that  they  can  get  a  superb 
nlk  dress,  or  a  yard  of  satin  ribbon, 
or  any  other  article  made  of  the  same 
material,  quite  as  good  and  quite  as 
cheap  at  the  present  moment  as  they 
ooula  before  tne  silk  failure  was  spoken 
or  thought  of.  But  dear  ladies- 
dearest  of  all  'dear  readers* — ^a  word 
with  you !  You  must  remember  that 
silk  is  one  of  those  articles  of  the 
slowly  perishable  kind,  and  is  there- 
fore capable  of  accumulation  year 
after  year,  so  that  the  stock  of  raw 
and  manufactured  material  existing 
at  any  given  moment  may  possibly  be 
the  accumulated  product  of  many 
annual  crops,  and  that  the  success  or 
£Ekilure  of  a  single  year,  or  even  three 
or  four  vears  in  succession,  does  not 
materially  affect  the  quantity  in  actual 
existence— the  quantity  available  for 
daily  use.  It  is  ouite  possible  that 
the  flowine  robes  which  surround  your 
graoeiiil  forms,  and  which  you  so 
greatly   embellish   and   adorn,  may 


have  been  the  products  of  worms,  of 
men,  of  looms,  which  have  long  ceased 
to  exist  And  it  may  be^we  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  be— that  long  be- 
fore you  are  deprived  of  your  silks  and 
satins,  your  ribbons  and  your  robes, 
by  the  highness  of  their  price,  the 
labours  of  naturalists  and  philosophers 
will  have  resulted  in  a  complete  revival 
and  firm  re-establishment  of  the  art  of 
silk  production. 

Although  silk  producers  throughout 
the  south  of  Europe  are  interested  in 
this  question,  it  is  chiefly  in  France 
and  Italy  that  researches  are  made 
and  experiments  conducted  in  a  truly 
systematic  and  scientific  manner.  Two 
objects  have  shared  the  attention  of 
investigators  :  one,  the  improvement 
and  cure  of  tne  existing  race  of  silk- 
worms ;  the  other,  the  discovery  and 
acdimatation  of  new  species  of  silk- 
worms adapted  to  European  culture. 

In  reference  to  the  first  object 
we  have  two  or  three  reports  in  the 
Comftes  RendtiB  of  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  which  we  must  briefly  con- 
dense into  one.  Of  several  gentlemen 
specially  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  MM.  Quatrefaffes  and 
Gu^rin  M^neville  give  us  tne  most 
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definite  and  detailed  infonnation ;  and 
as  their  opinions  are  at  variance  with, 
if  not  opposed  to  each  other,  we  get 
from  their  reports  as  good  an  impres- 
sion of  the  real  state  of  the  question 
as  we  are  likely  to  obtain  anywhere. 
M.  Gu^rin  M^neville  says,  amongst 
other  things :— '  I  have  already,  several 
times,  shown  that  the  malady  of  the 
mulberry  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  the  epidemic  among  silkworms.  I 
have  studied  it  each  year  in  the  south  of 
France  and  in  Italy,  and  I  have  noticed 
that  it  shows  itself  always,  ajid  under 
various  forms,  in  the  localities  where 
the  silk-worm  malady  prevails.  Since 
last  year,  I  have  remarked  feeble  traces 
of  the  disease  upon  the  rare  mulberries 
cultivated  round  about  Paris  ;  and  I 
have  shown  again  this  year,  that  the 
disease  la  gattine  has  infected  the 
silk-worms  reared  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  the  request  of  the  Soci^t^ 
Imp^riale  d'Acclimatation.  This  fact, 
coinciding  with  the  affection  of  the 
mulberries,  goes  to  demonstrate  the 
difiect  connexion  between  the  disease 
of  the  vegetable  and  that  of  the  ani- 
mal which  it  nourishes.' 

On  the  other  hand,  M,  de  Quatre- 
fages  having  visited  various  parts  of 
France,  and  conducted  a  great  num- 
l)er  of  observations  and  experiments 
of  a  highly  interesting  character, 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
malady  of  the  silk- worm  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  bad  food ;  inasmuch  as 
he  found  the  mulberry  trees  every- 
where in  good  condition.  This  infer- 
ence is  scarcely  satisfactory  :  for. 
from  the  first,  it  has  been  suspected 
that  the  very  luxuriance  of  the  trees 
—that  is,  the  forced  luxuriance — was 
the  cause  of  the  malady.  The  greater 
Quantity  of  leaves  on  a  given  tree,  and 
the  increased  juiciness  of  the  leaves, 
were  supposed  to  be  dearly  compen- 
sated for  by  the  inferiority  of  the 
juice.  The  disease  of  the  worm, 
called  by  M.  de  Qnutrefages  the  ma- 
Imlie  de  la  tache  (spot  disease),  from 
the  spots  which  appear  on  the  worm 
affected  by  it,  is  tnat  variety  of  the 
disorder  from  which  the  worms  mostly 
sufier.  These  spots  are  too  small  to 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  and 
can  only  be  detected  by  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying  glass,  which  fact  will  per- 
haps explam  why  the  malady  escaped 
the  notice  of  silk-growers  till  some 


days  after  the  animal  had  shed  its 
fourth  skin.  In  all  the  stages  of  its 
existence,  and  in  all  parts  of  its  sub- 
stance the  spots  are  to  be  foimd. 
When  arrived  at  the  moth  state,  the 
spots  destroy  the  antennae,  the  legs, 
and  the  wings.  At  first,  the  body  of 
the  worm  appears  to  be  completely 
covered  with  a  yellowish  matter, 
which  graduallv  becomes  darker  and 
collects  into  tubercles,  which  are  the 
spots  from  which  the  malady  derives 
its  name.  Various  methods  have  been 
tried  for  the  cure  of  the  worms  in- 
fected. M.  de  Quatrefages  names 
foiu*,  the  operation  of  which  be 
had  had  opportunities  of  observing. 
Twenty-seven  trays  were  so  infected 
that  death  reduced  them  to  four  ;  and 
each  one  of  these  trays  was  made  the 
object  of  one  particular  mode  of  treat- 
ment The  first  was  fed  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  upon  mulberry  leaves  ;  they 
received  no  particular  care  in  their 
treatment,  and  spun  a  certain  quantity 
of  cocoons  which  yielded  210  CTammes 
of  silk.  The  second  was  fed  with 
moistened  leaves,  and  thrived  very 
indifferently ;  they  spun  but  few 
cocoons,  and  they  were  worthless. 
The  thiixl  was  fed  on  sugared  leaves, 
and  did  well ;  they  spun  their  cocoons 
sooner  than  the  others,  and  in  greater 
quantity,  as  well  as  of  superior  quality, 
yielding  392  grammes  of  silk  The 
fourth  was  altogether  deprived  of  food 
for  a  considerable  time :  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twenty-four  hours  some  of 
them  spun  several  imperfect  cocoons, 
and  the  others  began  to  shrivel  up 
and  diminish  in  size ;  but  on  being 
afterwards  fed  on  sugared  leaves, 
they  speedily  recovered,  and  manv 
of  them  spim  their  cocoons,  whicL 
yielded  152  grammes  of  silk.  Other 
medicines  brides  sugar  have  been 
proposed  and  made  use  of  with  various 
degrees  of  success,  such  as  Peruvian 
bark,  valerian,  mustfu-iL  &c  ;  for,  un- 
like some  other  nurselings  that  we 
know  of,  silk-worms  do  not  exhibit 
any  verv  decided  repugnance  to  phj-sic. 
Scraped  sugar  however  seems  at  pre- 
sent most  in  favour. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  new  species 
of  silk- worms,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  we  have  already,  in  a  former  note, 
recorded  the  introdiiction  of  one  from 
India,  which  fed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
common  oak.    During  the  j>ast  year 
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another  has  been  introduced  by  M. 
Gu^rin  M^neviUe,  from  China,  and 
which  feeds  on  the  vermis  du  Japmi, 
( Ay  Ian  thus  glanduIosa\  a  plant  at 
present  time  as  common  in  France  as 
it  is  in  China.  He  tells  us  that  this 
species  was  first  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope about  twelve  months  since, 
through  the  care  of  a  venerable  mis- 
sionary who  brought  the  living  cocoons 
to  Turin.  In  the  Annals  of  the 
French  Entomological  Society  is  an 
account  of  the  experiments  which  he 
nmde  with  a  view  to  multiply  the 
species  in  Europe.  He  did  not  then 
succeed,  for  he  had  only  three  cocoons, 
and  the  moths  came  forth  at  periods 
so  distant,  that  the  only  male  had  died 
before  the  appearance  of  the  females 
his  intended  orides.  Happily,  how- 
ever, MM.  Griseri  and  Comlwi  of 
Turin,  had  preserved  a  great  nimiber 
of  cocoons;  they  have  obtained 
through  these  a  considerable  number 
of  fecundated  eggs,  and  have  made  a 
second  attempt  this  year  with  perfect 
success. 

Throiigh  the  kindness  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, M.  Gu^rin  M^neville  has  been 
supplied  with  eggs,  and  he  has  been 
thus  enabled  to  resume  his  experiments 
and  investigations.  On  the  occasion 
of  showing  some  of  his  new  silk- worms, 
together  with  some  of  the  cocoons  he 
had  already  obtained,  he  says  :~ 

*The  result  of  my  labours  is  that  the 
silk-worm  of  the  Aylanthus  glandu- 
losa  of  Japan  is  the  true  fiombyx 
Cynthia  described  by  Drury  in  1773, 
and  which  has  been  cultivated  for 
ages  in  China,  where  its  silk  forms 
the  clothing  of  the  whole  population 
of  some  districts.  Roxburgh,  in  1804, 
expressed  a  belief  that  the  Uria 
worm,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  East 
Indies,  belonged  to  the  same  species ; 
and  the  confusion,  which  it  has  been 
impossible  to  set  right  for  want  of 
materials,  has  continued  up  to  the 
present  time,  so  that  every  one  has 
called  the  Bombyx  Cynthia  the  Eria 
worm,  which  is  in  fact  a  totally  diffe- 
rent species,  and  feeds  principally  on 
the  castor-oil  plant,  producing  as 
many  as  seven  or  eight  generations  in 
the  year. 

'  From  the  experiments  which  I  have 
made  in  the  breeding  of  these  worms, 
I  am  now  able  to  pomt  out  differences 
in  the  caterpillars,  in  the  cocoons. 


and  in  their  habits,  which  enable  me 
to  distinguish  them  far  better  than 
can  be  done,  from  the  slight  difference 
found  in  the  moths,  which  would  only 
have  led  observers  to  imagine  that 
they  were  simply  local  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same  species.  The  products 
of  these  two  worms  are  very  nearly 
the  same.  The  carded  cocoons  afforded 
an  excellent  material,  from  which  in 
China  and  Bengal  a  very  strongfabric 
is  made.'  *  In  China,*  says  Father 
d'Incarville,  *  these  siUcworms  are  a 
source  of  riches.  The  silk  which  they 
produce  is  of  the  colour  of  unbleached 
linen,  lasts  double  the  time  of  other 
silk,  and  does  not  easily  spot*  An- 
other writer  has  said,  *  Clothes  made  of 
this  silk  are  not  injured  by  rain,  dirt, 
or  oil.* 

It  is  clear  that  the  introduction  of 
the  true  Bombyx  Cynthia  is  now  ac- 
complished, and  it  only  remains  to 
develop  the  new  industry,  which  is 
simply  a  question  of  money.  All  that 
is  required  is  to  raise  plantations  of 
Aylanthus  glandulosa  (a  tree  wliich 
is  extremely  easy  of  growth,  in  the 
very  poorest  soils),  to  cover  them  in 
the  spring  with  the  caterpillars  whicli 
have  been  hatched  in  the  month  of 
May,  protecting  them,  as  they  eat  the 
leaves,  from  the  birds,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  invalid  workmen,  as  they  ao 
in  China.  At  the  end  of  June  the  first 
harvest  will  take  place,  followed  by  a 
second  in  Aueust  The  cocoons  re- 
quired for  stock,  will  remain  without 
hatching  till  the  following  May  ;  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  worm  that 
feeds  on  the  castor  plant,  since  that 
continues  breeding  all  the  winter,  re- 
quiring either  the  castor  plant  to  be 
grown  in  a  conservatory,  or  the  teasel. 

M.  Gu^rin  Mdneville  concludes  his 
interesting  paper  by  observing  that  he 
shall  feel  himself  amply  repaid  for  his 
exertions,  if  his  labours  should  result 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  industry 
which  would  render  the  use  of  silk  as 
common  in  Europe  as  it  is  in  China. 

NEW  STEREOSCOPIC  APPARATUS  BY 
M.  D'aLMEIDA. 

Various  indeed  have  been  the  forms 
which  stereoscopic  apparatus  has  as- 
sumed since  the  expenments  of  Wheat- 
stone  have  shown  the  possibility  of 
obtaining,  by  means  of  plane  images, 
the  sensations  produced  by  objects  in 
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relief.  To  the  reflecting  stereoecope  of 
Wheatstone,  succeeded  the  lenticular 
apparatus  of  Brewster.  More  lately 
M.  Faye  discovered  a  mode  of  produc- 
ing stereoscopic  effects  without  any 
apparatus  whatever,  a  mode  which, 
in  a  slightly  modified  form,  is  very 
generally  known  and  practised.  More 
recently  still,  M.  Claudet  has  discov- 
ered a  means  of  increasing  the  size  of 
objects,  so  that  they  may  be  seen  by 
tvH>  or  three  at  a  time. 

All  these  a|)paratus  are  capable 
of  rendering  objects  visible  to  at  best 
a  very  small  number  of  spectators  at 
the  same  moment  of  time.  In  the 
ordinary  stereoscope  each  separate 
individual  takes  his  turn.  M.  d' Al- 
meida proposes  such  an  arrangement 
that  his  images  shall  be  so  increased 
as  to  render  them  visible  to  large 
numbers  simultaneously. 

For  this  purpose  he  uses  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  apparatus.  In  the  first, 
he  projects  upon  a  screen  the  images 
of  two  stereoscopic  pictures  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  The  images  projected 
are  brought  to  superpose,  not  Ime  for 
line,  for  that  would  be  impossible, 
since  they  are  not  identical— but  as 
near  as  possible  in  that  position  which 
thejr  would  present,  if  the  object 
which  they  reproduce  were  before  the 
eve.  Thus  far,  the  images  form  upon 
the  screen,  a  mere  mass  of  confusion. 

It  is  necessary  that  each  eye  should 
see  one  imaae  only.  To  effect  this,  he 
places  in  the  path  of  the  luminous 
rays,  two  coloured  glasses,  one  red^ 
the  other  green— the  former  well 
known  to  physicists.  Uie  latter  being 
the  common  green  glass  of  commerce. 
By  means  of  these  coloured  glasses, 
one  of  the  images  projected  on  the 
screen  is  rendered  red,  and  the  other 
sreen.  If  then  the  spectator  places 
Before  his  eyes  glasses  similar  to  the 
preceding,  that  is,  a  red  glass  to  one 
eye,  and  a  green  one  to  the  other,  the 
green  image  shows  itself  to  that  eve 
which  is  covered  with  green,  and  the 
red  ima^e  to  the  eye  covered  with  red. 
The  relief  then  immediately  appears. 

This  is  ingenious,  but  then  every 
one  who  goes  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
kind,  must  provide  himself  with  a 
very  curiouwy  constructed  pair  of 
spectacles.  Tne  second  piece  of  appa- 
ratus contrived  by  M.  a* Almeida,  is 
intended  to  remedy  this  inocmv^ence. 


In  this  the  two  images  are  retained 
uncoloured ;  and  the  stereoscopic  effeot 
is  produced  by  rendering  eac»  image 
alternately  intermittent;  whidi  is 
effected  by  intercepting  the  rays,  firal 
of  one  image  and  then  the  other,  \sj 
means  of  a  revolving  card.  This  card 
is  perforated  with  holes  at  its  circum- 
ference, sufficiently  krge  to  allow  the 
rays  to  pass  for  the  formation  of  each 
image  separatelv  and  successively. 
Causing  the  card  to  rotate  with  great 
velocity,  each  imaee  is  seen  in  rapid 
alternation,  and  tnus  the  effects  of 
relief  are  produced.  * 

We  are  not  informed  whether  this 
latter  contrivance  renders  the  projected 
picture  less  distinct,  but  we  fancy  it 
must  Otherwise  it  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable invention  for  such  institutions 
as  the  Polytechnic  and  the  quondam 
Panopticon,  as  well  as  a  highly  impor- 
tant one  in  an  educational  point  of 
view.  The  statues  of  Greece  and  of 
Rome,  the  man-headed  bulls  of  Nine- 
veh, and  the  Sphynxes  of  i^gypt,  mi^t 
by  its  agency  be  reproduced  m  all  our 
provinc^  towns,  and  become  so  hr 
miliar  to  their  populations  as  voy 
materially  to  enlarge  their  minds  and 
improve  their  tastes. 

ABOUT  THB  TELEGRAPH,  BUT  NOT 
BY  IT. 

We  have  all  probably  heard  curious 
stories  concermng  the  acts  of  petty  or 
flagrant  mischief  perpetrated  by  the 
Electric  Telegraph— how  birds  have 
been  found  dead  beneath  the  wires, 
of  course  killed  by  the  electric  shock 
— how  lightning  has  been  conducted 
whither  it  would  never  otherwise  have 
found  its  way,  and  this,  not  because 
the  wire  was  metallic^  but  because  it 
was  electric— and  so  forth.  These 
stories  have  engendered  an  ill-defined 
fear  in  the  mincb  of  people  by  no  means 
unintelligent ;  and  now  that  our  towns 
and  cities  are  likely  before  long  to  be 
completely  reticulatedby  wires  running 
from  office  to  office,  and  from  work- 
shop to  workshop,  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce some  uneasmess. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  offi- 
cial report  appear  to  us  to  compress 
ihe  matter  into  a  nutshell.  The  dan- 
pers  such  as  they  are,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  toother  with  the  means  of 
guaraing  against  them,  are  here  lucidly 
set  forth,  mid  must  have  the  effect,  we 
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think,  of  removing  all  unnecessary 
apprehension.  The  report  orisinatea 
in  a  wish  expressed  by  the  French 
Minister  of  War,  to  know  whether  the 
passage  of  the  telegraph  wires  through 
or  near  a  powder  magazine,  could  be  a 
cause  of  danger  ;  and  the  commission 
charged  to  prepare  the  report,  first 
presented  it  for  the  approbation  of  the 
A(»demy  of  Sciences.    They  say : — 

*  It  may  be  r^arded  as  certain  that 
the  electric  current  developed  in  the 
wire  in  the  ordinary  service  of  des- 
patches, could  never  produce  any 
accidents ;  for  supposing  even  that  the 
wire  broke  during  the  transmission  of 
a  message,  whether  by  the  wind  or 
from  any  other  cause,  the  small  sparks 
thus  formed  at  the  points  of  rupture 
would  be  insufficient  to  ignite  any 

Sowder  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  or 
eposited  on  their  supports.* 
But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  at- 
mospheric electricity;  its  action  be- 
comes often  formidable,  and  might  be 
a  cause  of  mat  danger  to  magazines 
of  gunpowaer.  Should  it  happen,  for 
example,  that  the  wire  were  struck  by 
lightning,  it  is  probable  that  at  the 
pnoint  struck,  there  would  be  a  con- 
siderable length  melted,  ignited,  and 
dispersed  :  and  that  the  incandescent 
gloDules  tnrown  to  a  distance  by  the 
fact  of  the  explosion  itself,  might  be 
transported  still  further  by  the  action 
of  the  wind ;  but  besides  this,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wire  suddenly  set  at 
liberty  while  in  a  state  of  combustion 
from  the  same  cause,  would  fly  about 
and  describe  curves  of  greater  or  less 
extent  about  the  points  of  support, 
and  carry  the  flames  to  great  dis- 
tances. 

This  probability,  were  it  only  a  pos- 
sibility, would  render  it  an  inoispens- 
able  precaution,  to  place  magazines  of 
ffunpowder  beyond  the  reach  of  such 
danger.  After  passing  in  review  the  va- 
rious precautions  to  which  we  may  have 
recoiuise,  the  commission  recommends 
the  following  contrivances  \— First,  to 
substitute  subterranean  for  aerial  wires 
in  that  portion  of  the  line  which  would 
be  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  a 
powder  magazine.  Secomdly^to  ^iyest 
the  wire  from  a  direct  course,  even 
when  in  subterranean  conduits,  rather 
than  oome  into  too  close  proximity 
with  a  magazine,  or  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  the  workmen  engaged  in 


constructing,  examining,  or  repairing 
them  :  and,  thirdly,  to  erect  lightning 
conductors,  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in 
height,  at  the  i)osts  near  the  subter- 
ranean conduits,  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  the  possibility  of  a  light- 
ning-stroke. 

Tnese  recommendations,  as  they 
appeared  to  provide  sufficiently  for  the 
safety  of  a  magazine,  without  undue 
expense  to  telegraph  companies,  were 
ultimately  adopted. 

In  connexion  with  the  telegraph, 
we  may  mention  that  a  very  curious 
and  ingenious  Telegraphic  Map  of 
Europe  nas  been  printed  and  published 
at  Berlin.  The  invention  is  due  to 
Mr.  A.  Mahlan  of  that  city.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  about  it  is,  that  it 
is  printed  from  blocks  of  common 
printing  type,  combined  with  a  num- 
ber of  Drass  rules  for  describing  the 
telegraphic  lines,  and  this  so  com- 
pactly and  neatly  that  not  a  trace  of 
the  juncture  between  the  blocks  is 
visible.  As,  however,  the  cost  of  maps 

E reduced  by  this  process,  is  generally 
elieved  to  be  higher  than  that  of 
others,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  re- 
spect they  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
produced  by  plates. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  British  public 
were  startled  by  the  discovery  that 
Russia  was  enabled  to  receive  and 
transmit   messages   from   China   to 


England  in  a  shorter  time  by  nearly  a 
month,  than  England  could  obtain 
them  oy  any  other  means.  As  may 
be  supposed,  every  one  began  to  in- 
quire, How  is  it  ?  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Petermann,  the  famous  German  geo- 
grapher, frunishes  the  following  satis- 
factory answer  -.—Russian  couriers 
travel  from  Pekin  to  St  Petersburg, 
and  vice  versa,  not  only  in  fifty  days, 
but  in  about  one-half  that  time,  in 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  days.  For 
sevend  years  back,  the  Russians  have 
established  regidar  and  constant  com- 
munication, by  courier,  between  Pekin, 
and  Kiakhta,  and  Maimachin,  the 
Russo-Chinese  frontier  towns  to  the 
south  of  Lake  Baikal,  not  far  from 
Irkutsk,  the  capital  of  Eastern  Siberia. 
The  courier  post  is  exclusively  used 
for  the  despatches  of  the  Russian  €ro- 
vemment,  and  for  no  other  purposes 
whatever.  An  account  of  a  late  jour- 
ney will  show  how  it  is  accomplished. 
The  couriers,  starting  from   Pekin, 
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reached  Irkutsk  in  eight  or  nine  days. 
From  Irkutsk  to  Moscow,  the  great 
road  keeps  mostly  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  thirty-five  degrees  and  fifty- 
five  degrees  north.  Leaving  Irkutsk 
on  the  26th  December  1857,  they  per- 
formed about  4000  English  miles 
within  twenty-three  days  (or  between 
170  and  180  miles  a  day),  and  arrived 
in  Moscow  on  the  17th  of  January, 
thence  reaching  St.  Petersburg  in  one 
day  by  rail. 

CUEIOSITIES  OF  MEDICAL  UTERA- 
TURE. 

A  most  extraordinary  story  has 
reached  us  from  the  far  west ;  it  be- 
ing nothing  less  than  that  of  the  petri- 
faction (and  consequent  death)  of  a 
miner.  Were  it  not  that  the  account 
bears  to  be  communicated  by  a  physi- 
cian of  undoubted  ability,  we  should 
l)e  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  affair 
as  a  Yankee  fabrication. 

Most  people  have  seen  a  kind  of 
rounded  ooulder,  which  is  often  found 
among  our  chalk  and  limestone  rocks, 
and  which,  on  being  broken  in  two, 
exhibits  an  internal  surface  covered 
with  crystals.  Frequently,  this  inter- 
nal space  contains  water,  or  what  ap- 
pears to  be  such,  although  it  is  more 
properly  a  solution  of  silica  in  water. 
The  quantity  of  this  liquid  is  usually 
too  small  to  attract  attention,  but  in 
the  present  instance,  the  unfortunate 
miner  found  a  stone  which,  on  being 
broken,  contained  nearly  half  a  pin^ 
which  he  swallowed  at  a  draught  In 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  a  dead  man. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  an  attempt 
was  made  to  lay  the  corpse  out,  that 
anything  extraordinary  was  observed  ; 
but  in  doing  this,  the  limbs  were 
found  to  be  so  rigid  as  to  render  the 

Erocess  d  itficult.  In  the  course  of  two 
ours  and  a  half,  the  whole  body  be- 
came a.s  hard  and  inflexible  as  a  board. 
The  niu -cles,  on  being  pressed,  caused 
a  crackling  sensation,  as  though  the 
minute  capillaries  were  in  a  state  of 
ossific^ition.  A  j^ost-mortem  examina- 
tion presentetl  the  following  results  : — 
The  smaller  blood-vessels  were  solid, 
and  apparently  ossified  (?  petrified^ 
In  the  stomach  and  duodenum  several 
hard  masses,  of  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut, 
were  found,  evidently  composed  of 
biliary  matter,  but  as  hard  as  quartz 
Evidences  of  food  also  existed,  and  a 


large  mass,  containing  fibres  of  niudck 
and  lumps  of  imdigested  potatoes, 
moulded  to  the  form  of  the  antrum 
pylo^^  were  taken  out,  of  like  solidity. 
The  solidification  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  of  the  food,  and  of  the 
bile — their  conversion,  in  fact,  into 
stone— was  complete ;  but  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  appeared  nearly  nor- 
mal The  heart  was  as  hard  as  a 
piece  of  red  iasper,  and  exhibited  here 
and  there  those  varied  tints  which 
give  such  beauty  to  that  mineraL  By 
means  of  a  small  hatchet,  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  its  connexion  with  the 
aorta,  pulmonary  artery,  and  vena 
cava,  and  with  some  difficulty  was 
broken  to  pieces.  The  larger  olood- 
vessels  were  as  rigid  as  the  stems  of 
a  tobacco-pipe,  and  in  some  cases  the 
petrified  blood  could  be  cracked  out 
from  the  veins.  The  lungs  were  not 
collapsed  at  all :  but  the  brain  exhi- 
bited nothing  extraordinary. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  ac- 
coimt  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon, 
as  related  by  Dr.  Lichterberger  in  the 
Alta  Calif ormia :  as  he  has  sent  spe- 
cimens of  the  petrified  blood  and 
muscle  to  some  eminent  American 
physicians,  with  a  view  to  elicit  tieir 
opmion,  we  shall  probably  hear  some- 
thing more  about  it  before  long. 

From  America  we  also  learn  that  a 
case  of  vivisection^  an  experiment 
more  revolting  than  interesting,  has 
occurred.  It  was  that  of  a  criminal, 
who,  having  hung  the  usual  time,  was 
cut  down,  and  found  to  be  in  a  stat« 
of  suspended  animation.  Half  an 
hour  later,  a  Dr.  Ellis  commenced  the 
autopsy,  and  he  describes,  in  a  maimer 
most  chillingly  scientific,  how  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  the  body,  and  count 
the  pulsations  of  the  still  beating 
heart :  how  he  separated  the  spinal 
cord,  and  noticed  the  changes  that 
thereon  ensued.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Clark,  that  had  artificial  respira- 
tion been  applied,  the  man  might  have 
been  restored  to  life.  The  whole 
affair  has  been  strongly  condemned  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  Assuredly  it 
is  very  much  at  variance  with  the 
elevated  spirit  of  humanity,  the  al- 
most tenderness  which  characterizes 
the  medical  profession  in  England, 
and  especially  the  language  of  medical 
writers,  whether  in  this  country,  in 
Germany,  or  in  France. 
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From  a  Turkish  periodical^  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  difficulties  which 
science  has  to  encounter  in  that  country. 
If  other  sciences  fare  no  better  there 
than  the  medical,  and  there  is  ample 
ground  for  fearing  that  they  do  not, 
Turkey  may  be  bolstered  up  for  a  while 
by  Anglo-French  alliances,  and  what 
not,  but  her  doom  is  sealed.  It  seems 
that  Dr.  Zalloni,  a  physician,  resident 
in  Ck)nstantinople,  although  an  Aus- 
trian, was  called  in  to  prescribe  for  the 
favourite  wife  of  a  great  Turkish  per- 
sonage, and  on  interrogating  her  in 
the  harem,  he  was  led  to  infer  that 
she  was  suffering  from  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowelB.  According  to  the 
custom  of  physicians  in  such  a  case, 
he  gently  touched  the  part  afiected 
with  his  finger  :  when  the  eunuch  in 
attendance,  misunderstandins  the  act, 
rushed  on  the  doctor,  and  beat  him 
till  he  was  half  dead.  The  woman's 
husband  hearing  the  noise,  entered 
the  roouL  and  on  learning  from  the 
€unuch  wnat  had  happened,  he  stabbed 
the  doctor,  and  turned  him  into  the 
street,  bathed  in  blood,  to  find  his 
way  home  as  best  he  could  Dr.  Zal- 
loni died  a  few  days  after  of  the  in- 
juries he  had  received.  Verily  this 
accursed  system  of  polygamy  and 
eimuchs  renders  all  science,  ^ysical 
and  social,  utterly  powerless  in  Turkev. 

An  extraordinanr  offer  has  lately 
been  made  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  Verdier.  This  gen- 
tleman is  the  grand-nephew  of  one  of 
the  surgeons  who  embalmed  Voltaire. 
The  brain  of  this  illustrious  philoso- 
pher having  been  carefully  preserved, 
it  fell  by  inheritance  into  the  hands 
of  M.  Verdier,  who  wished  to  make  it 
a  present  to  the  Academy,  doubtless 
imagining  that  the  brain  from  which, 
in  the  last  century,  emanated  a  com- 
plete philosophical  revolution,  could 
not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  august 
assembly.  As,  however,  the  Academy 
possessed  no  reliqtiaire  in  which  to 
deposit  the  precious  bequest,  it  was 
compelled  to  decline  M.  Verdier's  con- 
siderate offer. 

A  NEW  WAY  OF  CROSSING  THE  ALPS. 

The  passage  of  the  Alp  has  ever 
been  an  undertaking  rather  formid- 
able to  travellers  of  all  kinds  from 
Hannibal  downwards.    But  Hannibal 


cot  over  tiie  difficulty,  as  a  good  many 
have  since.  We  moKlems,  however, 
think  the  other  side  of  the  difficulty 
may  be  reached  more  easily  by  going 
uimer  it 

The  work  of  tunnelling  the  Alps  has 
been  commenced  some  months.  The 
spot  chosen  for  this  undertaking  is 
beneath  Mount  Cenis,  the  part  of  the 
Alpine  chain  which  separates  France 
from  Piedmont  Although  the  ridge 
here  is  high,  it  is  one  of  the  narrowest 
portions  of  the  chain  anywhere  here- 
abouts. The  tunnel  is  to  begin  at  Mo- 
dane  on  the  north  side,  and  terminate 
at  Bardon^che  on  the  south  ;  these  two 
points  being,  within  a  little,  on  the 
same  level.  The  convenience  of  this 
position  for  a  tunnel,  was  pointed  out 
by  M.  MedoU,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  and  has  often  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers.  The  tunnel  will  be 
very  nearly  eight  miles  in  length,  and 
is  designed  in  the  same  vertical  plane  ; 
but  to  facilitate  drainage,  is  rather 
higher  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends, 
so  as  to  form  a  slope  on  each  side. 
The  crest  of  the  mountain  is  fully  170() 
yards  (about  a  mile)  higher  than  the 
Jiighest  point  of  the  tunnel ;  hence 
the  sinking  of  shafts  was  practically 
impossible,  and  the  tunnel  can  only  be 
worked  at  its  extremities.  By  the  or- 
dinary method  of  tunnelling,  the  work 
would  occupy  thirty-six  years  :  but  by 
an  ingenious  mechanical  contrivance 
to  be  applied,  this  time  wiU  be  greatly 
shortened.  The  difficulty  of  ventila- 
tion is  also  found  to  be  very  great. 
The  mountain  having  been  examined 
by  MM.  Elie  de  Beaumont  and  An^elo 
Sismonda,  was  found  to  contain  mica- 
ceous sandstone,  micaceous  schists, 
quartz,  gypsum,  and  limestone :  of 
tnese  the  quartz  alone  would  offer  any 
serious  obstacle  to  engineering  opera- 
tions. The  method  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  was  suggested  by  three  Sar- 
dinian engineers,  MM.  Sommeiller, 
Grattone,  and  Grandis,  who  propose 
to  turn  to  accoimt  the  great  abund- 
ance of  water  for  which  this  locality 
is  noted,  by  applying  it  to  a  peculiar 
and  novel  system  of  perforation  and 
ventilation.  The  apparatus  used  for 
this  purpose  consists  of  a  hycb-aulic 
air-condenser,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  monster  syphon  with  its  ori- 
fices turned  upwards,  and  communi- 
cating by  one  of  them  with  a  large 
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air-chamber.  Thewaterpassesthrongh 
the  first  branch,  and  entering  the 
second,  condenses  the  air  therein  con- 
tained, which  is  pressed  into  the  air- 
chamber.  When  the  compression  of 
the  air  has  reached  a  certain  point,  a 
valve  lets  out  the  water  from  the  sy- 
phon, and  the  operation  recommences  : 
valves  being  used  to  resist  the  expan- 
sion of  the  compressed  air  in  the 
chamber.  The  perforating  apparatus, 
set  in  motion  by  the  compressed  air, 
is  so  compact  and  powerful,  that  in  a 
space  barely  sufficient  for  three  couples 
of  miners  to  work,  eighteen  peribrators 
may  be  employed,  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  complete  the  work  in  six 
years  instead  of  thirty-six.  The  inven- 
tors calculate  upon  being  able  to  ad- 
vance three  metres  per  day  at  each 
end,  or  six  metres  per  day  altogether. 
The  air  after  working  the  perforators, 
is  still  available  for  ventilation.  When 
this  work  is  completed  and  connected 
with  the  Victor  Emanuel  Railway, 
it  will  form  one  of  the  finest,  if  not 
the  finest  road  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  :  and  the  journey  from  Paris 
to  Turin  will  occupy  only  twenty-two 
hours,  and  from  Paris  to  Milan  only 
twenty-seven  hours. 

CiJiCIUM. 

Of  the  sixty-two  elementary  sub- 
stances known  by  chemists  to  exist, 
fifty  are  metals  ;  and  of  these  fifty 
several  are  so  rare,  and  have  been  pro- 
duced in  such  minute  quantities,  that 
many  of  our  eminent  writers  on  chem- 
istry have  never  seen  them,  and  only 
know  what  they  know,  by  mere  hear- 
say. In  this  category  has  been  till 
very  lately  the  metal  calcium,  the  base 
of  common  lime.  Sir  Humpnry  Davy 
tried  to  reduce  it  by  means  of  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  galvanic  arc.  Other 
chemists  also,  relying  on  a  high  tem- 
perature, have  made  similar  attempts, 
out  have  very  imperfectly  succeeaed. 
The  more  gentle,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  powerful  agency  of  chemical  at- 
traction, promises  better  results.  The 
reduction  of  calcium  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  accomplished  :  and  every 
tyro  with  moderate  address,  having 
been  shown  the  way,  may  produce  a 
specimen  for  himself.  The  authors  of 
the  new  method,  the  principle  feature 
in  which  is  the  substitution  of  iodide 
of  calcium  for  the  chloride,  are  MM. 


Bodart  and  Bodin.  The  operation  n 
effected  in  the  following  way  :— 

Iodide  of  calcium  is  prepared  by 
treating  white  marble  with  nydriodic 
acid  :  tne  fluid  is  rapidly  evaporated, 
and  the  residue  fused  without  access 
of  air.  The  iodide  has  the  appearance 
of  anhydrous  chloride  of  magnesium. 
Equal  equivalents  of  this,  and  of  so- 
dium, are  put  into  an  iron  crucible : 
the  crucible  employed  by  the  authori 
was  a  cylinder  of  fifteen  centimeters 
in  length,  and  three  centimeters  in 
diameter,  closed  by  a  screw.  It  was 
put  into  the  furnace,  and  the  temper- 
ature raised  to  bright  redness,  without 
reaching  a  white  heat :  it  was  exposed 
to  this  temperature  for  an  hour,  and 
then  taken  out  and  left  to  cool. 

On  the  surface  of  the  fused  mass, 
there  was  an  ingot  of  calcium,  weigh- 
ins  three  grammes  :  the  quantity  of 
sodium  employed  wvafour  grammes  : 
the  ingot  was  dull  covered  with  a  very 
thin  stratum  of  blackish  substance, 
which  is  probably  a  suboxide  of  cal- 
cium. This  is  easily  removed,  when 
the  metal  appears  of  a  pale  yellow, 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  It  decomposes 
water,  but  only  bums  in  the  air  when 
heatea  to  redness,  and  then  it  throws 
off  sparks  in  the  manner  of  magnesium, 
with  a  yellow  flame. 

YABIOBUM. 

Two  or  three  important  improve- 
ments in  the  art  of  copying  and  colour- 
printing  have  been  ktely  made.  One 
of  these  is  calculated  to  revive  a  hope 
often  indulged  in  by  literary  antiqua- 
rian^ namely,  that  of  seeing  fac-similes 
of  Wickliffe's  Bible  multiplied  and 
made  public  The  invention  to  whidi 
we  refer  is  by  M.  Friedlander  of  Berlin, 
who  after  ten  years  of  careful  experi- 
ment has  devised  a  method  of  copy- 
ing and  multiplying  old  books  and 
manuscripts,  in  such  a  manner  as 
neither  to  destroy  nor  even  injure  the 
original,  a  copy  of  which  is  transferred 
to  a  stone,  by  a  peculiar  manipulation, 
and  then  reproduced  after  the  manner 
of  lithoKrapny. 

Another mvention  no  less  interesting 
to  artistic  eyes,  is  one  by  M.  Chevalier, 
a  journeyman  printer,  who  has  hit 
upon  a  mode  of  colour  printing,  by 
which  all  the  colours  of  a  mcture  are 
laid  on  at  one  operation.  M.  0hevalier*8 
preliminary   labours   have  ext^ided 
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over  six  years,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  weeks  that  his  method 
has  heen  so  far  perfected,  as  to  be  of 
practical  utility.  The  figures  to  be 
printed  are  drawn  upon  a  woven  stuff 
which  may  be  penetrated  by  a  liquid, 
and  the  ink  used  is  composed  of  mat- 
ters easily  soluble.  The  side  of  the 
cloth  on  which  the  figures  have  been 
drawn  is  then  covered  with  a  thin 
coatins  of  gutta  percha,  and  when  this 
has  soldified,  the  ink  is  dissolved,  and 
the  gutta  percha  which  covered  it 
rubbed  oS,  while  it  adheres  firmly  to 
that  part  of  the  cloth  not  covered  with 
ink.  The  cloth  is  now  penetrable 
therefore  only  in  those  places  where 
the  figures  were  drawn.  To  take  im- 
pressions from  this  stuff,  the  ink  or 
colouring  matter  is  laid  on  on  one 
side,  and  the  sheet  to  be  printed  is 
placed  on  the  other,  when,  on  being 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press, 
the  colours  permeate  the  stufi  and 
adhere  to  the  paper,  producing,  it  is 
said,  a  clear  impression.  Instead  of 
applying  the  ink  and  colours  at  each 

Xrate  impression,  it  has  been  found 
intageous  to  place  a  kind  of  cushion 
charged  with  colours,  underneath  the 
stuff,  so  as  to  enable  the  pressman  to 
work  off  several  copies  without  re- 
newing them. 

From  printing  on  paper  to  printing 
on  calico  is  an  easy  transition^  at  least 
to  those  who  only  read  and  wnte  about 
it  Dr.  H.  Sacc  informs  us  that  he 
has  been  making  a  long  series  of  ex- 
periments with  a  view  to  increase  the 
variety  of  tints  available  for  the  print- 
ing of  calico.  The  number  of  colours 
emplo^xd  in  this  art  is  so  small,  that 
there  is  sufficient  inducement  to  seek 
for  new  ones,  as  fashion  daily  requires 
patterns  of  more  varied  colours,  and 
of  more  effect  in  their  coloration. 
Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  manganese 
bistre,  oxide  of  chrome,  and  some 
others,  about  ten  in  number  altogether, 
are  probably  the  onl^  mineral  dyes 
employed  in  calico  prmting.  The  use 
of  these,  however,  is  very  limited, 
because  some  of  them  are  difficult  of 
fixation,  and  others  furnish  imattrac- 
tive  tints  ;  for  the  reddish  vellow,  the 
sea-green  of  the  oxide  of  chrome,  and 
those  colours  which  can  be  fixed  by 
the  white  of  egg,  are  the  only  ones 
of  the  above  ten  employed  to  any 
extent    From  the  circumstance  that 


these  colours  were  fixed  with  difficulty, 
Dr.  Sacc  made  a  number  of  experi- 
ments with  a  view  to  determine  a 
method  of  fixing  metallic  colours  upon 
caUcos  by  means  of  steam.  He  was 
for  a  long  time  unsuccessful,  but  by  a 
happy  modification  of  the  chemical 
colouring  matter  used,  he  at  length 
succeeded,  and  the  following  colours 
ma^  now  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
available  for  calico-printing :— 1.  Cad- 
mium yellow,  a  beautiful,  soUd,  but 
rather  expensive  yellow,  and  very 
durable ;  2.  Copper  green,  very  fine 
and  permanent,  if  jninted  in  cold 
wtaiher ;  but  if  printed  in  warm 
weather,  it  fades  :  3.  Nickel  grey  : 
4.  Lead  grey;  5.  Mercury  grey,  all 
three  very  fine. 

What  an  effective  and  important 
instrument  of  education  is  the  pick- 
axe !  Month  after  month  this  elegant 
implement  reveals  to  us  treasures  of 
knowledge,  for  which  we  might  ran- 
sack libraries  in  vain.  The  peat-bog 
near  Gilder-Brarup  in  Anglia  (Schles- 
wig,  Denmark),  continues  to  furnish 
objects  of  intense  interest  to  antiqua- 
rians, and  to  English  anticjuarians 
particularly.  For  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district,  the  real  old  Angle-land, 
were  more  emphatically  the  ancestors 
of  Englishmen  than  any  other  people ; 
and  it  is  here  that  historians  must 
look  for  information  respecting  the 
dress,  equipments,  weapons,  and  habits 
of  the  race  from  which  they  sprang. 
The  mine  of  antiquities  which  is  just 
now  being  so  diligently  worked,  owes  its 
importance  to  an  event  which  must  have 
occurred  some  two  thousand  years  ago. 
It  is  presumed  that  a  small  army  was 
passing  over  the  ice,  and  perished  by 
oreakingin.  The  FUnshurger  Zeitung 
says :— In  no  place  have  organic  sul)- 
stances,  as  cloth,  wood,  leather,  been 
more  pierfectly  preserved  than  here. 
The  arrows,  lances,  bows,  bucklers, 
and  other  things  buried  in  this  spot, 
are  as  perfect  and  imdamaged  as  if 
they  had  been  buried  less  than  a 
year.  As  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
will  stand  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
they  are  kept  provisionally  in  spirits 
of  wine,  and  are  exhibited  m  the  town 
hall  at  Flensburg. 

Among  the  first  fruits  of  Dr.  Living- 
stone's second  expedition,  has  been  a 
valuable  collection  of  seeds,  which 
have  arrived  at  Kew  Gardens.    He 
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also  forwards  intelligence  which  shows 
what  facilities  exist  for  the  culture  of 
cotton,  although  he  regards  with  some 
dismay  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
Government  in  regard  to  the  slave- 
trade,  which  he  thinks  will  seriously 
retard  the  efforts  now  being  made  to- 
wards the  civilisation  of  Africa. 

In  conformity  with  a  request  made 
to  her  Majesty  by  Baron  von  Hum- 
boldt, that  she  would  cause  some 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death  of  Dr.  Vogel — if 
he  be  really  dead— her  M^esty's  consul 
at  Tripoli  has  been  ordered  to  institute 
inquines  into  the  matter. 

Another  renowned  explorer  and  na- 
turalist has  lately  lost  his  life  while 
engaged  in  the  duties  of  lus  office. 
There  have  been  for  some  time  past, 
three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Schla- 
gentweit,  engaged  in  scientific  re- 
searches under  the  auspices  of  the 
East  India  Company,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  an(l  especially  among 
the  Himalayas.  One  or  these,  Adolphe 
Schlagentweit,  owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding between  him  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Yarkand  territory, 
was  suspected  of  being  a  friend  to  the 
Chinese,  with  whom  the  people  of  that 
district  were  at  war ;  in  consequence 
of  this  suspicion,  they  surrounded  his 
dwelling  at  ni^ht,  and  murdered  him. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  has  shown  un- 
feigned marks  of  regret  at  this  outrage 
on  the  part  of  his  people,  and  has  saved 
some  of  the  traveller  s  papers  and  in- 
struments. 

Many  i)apers  of  great  interest  upon 
the  magnificent  comet  of  Donati  have 
appearSl  in  the  continental  scientific 
journals,  but  as  nearly  everythine  of  a 

Eopular  nature  to  be  found  in  them, 
as  been  repeatedly  reproduced  in  the 
English  journals,  we  shall  make  no 
further  allusion  to  them  here,  beyt)nd 


noticing  two  things  which  have  rather 
amused  us.  On  looking  over  a  bundle 
of  notes  and  extracts  which  we  have 
made,  none  of  which  are  probably  more 
than  a  month  old,  we  fijid  minute  in- 
structions tiven  where  to  look  for  the 
comet,  with  manifold  intimations  that 
it  will  most  likely  be  visible  through 
a  tolerably  good  achromatic  telescope, 
or  even  an  opera-glass,  as  it  approachee 
its  perihelion.  This  sounds  somewhat 
droll,  when  at  the  very  moment  that  we 
are  writing  this  para^aph.  the  reful- 
gent visitor  is  olazmg  tnrongh  the 
heavens  with  an  apparent  diameter  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees,  not  only 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  constita- 
ting  perhaps  the  largest  celestial  object 
on  wnich  any  one  now  living  has  ever 
gazed  The  other  point  which  has 
struck  our  attention,  is  the  deUcacy 
and  caution  with  which  continental 
writers  allude  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  comet's  visit  with  the  hot,  dry 
summer,  the  abundant  wine  orop,  and 
other  meteorological  phenomena ;  and 
the  similarity  between  these  pheno- 
mena and  those  which  occurred  on  the 
occasion  of  former  cometic  visitations. 
None  of  the  high  class  joumals  ven- 
ture an  opinion  that  the  comet  has 
anything  to  do  with  these  meteorolo- 
gical phenomena  ;  they  only  note  the 
coincidence.  No  doubt,  they  are  wise 
in  so  acting  ;  nevertheless,  it  would  be 
equally  precipitate  to  conclude  that 
the  one  is  not  a  consequence  of  the 
other.  After  what  has  been  demon- 
strated respecting  the  connexion  of  a 
few  spots  on  the  sun's  disc,  and  the 
magnetic  condition  of  our  globe,  everj' 
strong  juckment  can  hold  itself  in 
suspense  for  a  while  before  it  pro- 
nounces on  a  matter  so  imperfectly 
understood  as  comets  and  their  infiu- 
ences  or  uses. 


BEHIND  THE  SCENES  IN   PARIS. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CLUBS  AND  THE  SECRET  POLICE. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— THE  PUOHT. 


The  Baron  was  in  his  garden  tying  before  :  and  singing  to  himself  the  few 
up  roses,  the  very  roses  among  which  verses  ne  could  remember  of  the  Sieur 
Paul  had  followed  Madeleine  two  days    de  Framboisie. 
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"  Avait  prit  femme,  Ic  Sieur  de  Framboisie. 
La  prit  trop  jeune,  bientdt  B'en  repentit.' 

Then  another  bunch  of  red  blossoms, 
and  then 

'  Cordien  madame,  que  faites-vons  ici  ? 
Danse  la  polka  avec  touB  mes  amis.' 

But  the  conchision  was  his  favourite 
bit— 

*  De  cette  histoire,  la  morale  la-Toici. 
A  jeuDe  femme  il  faut  un  jeune  mart' 

The  worthy  old  man  had  picked  it 
up  in  Paris  last  season,  and  was  par- 
ticularly tickled  with  parts  of  it,  so 
that  he  continually  hummed  it  in  his 
livelier  moments. 

It  was  a  dull  time  for  the  old  Nim- 
rod,  but  he  was  one  of  those  sensible 
men  who  never  make  the  worst  of 
things,  and  so  as  he  could  neither 
shoot  nor  hunt  he  took  to  the  peaceful 
occupation  of  horticulture. 

He  looked  up  from  his  work  and 
saw  Montague  coming  down  the  walk. 
He  thought  he  looked  very  ill,  and 
rather  cross. 

*  Why,  Monsieur  Mont^cu,  you  are 
an  earlier  riser  than  I  took  you  for. 
Have  you  been  enjojdng  this  splendid 
weather,  as  the  ladies  call  it,  though 
for  my  part,  I  should  infinitely  prefer 
a  southerlv  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky.  I 
hope  you  have  picked  up  an  afppetite, 
for  I  fancv  breakfast  will  be  ready 
verv  soon  T 

Monsieur,'  replied  Paul,  with  a 
manner  so  stiff  that  the  Baron  was 
qmte  surprised  at  it,  *  I  was  just 
coming  to  beg  you  to  excuse  my  pre- 
sence at  the  breakfast-table.  I  feel 
extremely  unwell,  and  have  passed  a 
bad  nieht  I  am  quite  uneqiud  to  the 
task  of  making  lea  /rats, 

*  Certainly,  my  dear  sir,  certainly. 
We  shall  be  sorry  to  lose  your  society, 
but  when  a  man  *8  as  seedy  as  I  confess 
you  seem  to  be,  I  know  what  a  corvee 
it  is  to  be  with  the  ladies.  But  can*t 
we  do  anything  for  you  ?  There's  my 
wife,  who's  a  capital  doctor,  and  ought 
to  have  taken  her  diploma.  She  would 

Ehysic  me  into  kingdom  come  if  I  let 
er.' 

*  I  have  an  idea  that  a  little  violent 
exercise  would  do  me  good.  I  was 
thinking  of  asking  you,  monsieur,  to 
lend  me  a  horse  for  an  hour  or  two.' 

*  Parbleu,  monsieur,  the  stable 's  at 
your  disposal,  why  make  so  much 
ceremony  V  So  the  Baron,  who  didn't 


at  all  like  Paul's  stiff  manner,  pro- 
ceeded to  hum  another  verse,  and  tie 
up  another  head  of  rosea 

Paul  went  at  once  to  the  stable, 
which  he  found  old  Pierre  cleaning 
out  The  old  whitehead,  who  had 
taken  immensely  to  the  Englishman, 
was  all  alacritv  m  obeying  his  wishes, 
and  began  to  tnrow  the  ^dle  across 
Ninon's  back. 

*  Not  that  one,  if  you  please.' 

*  Why,  sir,  she 's  the  best  in  the  stable 
for  breed  and  quality ;  but  here's  an- 
other that  will  carry  you  like  the  wind, 
if  you  want  a  good  gallop.  Come  over, 
there,  vietuc  coquhi.  This  one  came 
from  the  Baron  Rothschild's  stable  at 
Chantilly— she  used  to  be  on  the  turf 
—  an  old  flat-racer,  but  she's  only 
rising  twelve  now,  and  is  as  fresh  as 
the  day  she  was  foaled.  But  Ninon's 
the  one  for  style,  sir.'  He  went  on 
with  the  usual  familiarity  of  French 
servants  *  Have  you  seen  Madem- 
oiselle ride  her  ?  2fom  d'un  nom,  she 
sits  well.  I  taught  her  myself,  sir. 
when  she  wasn't  bigger  than  that,  and 
so  pluckjr,  too.  To  see  her  go  over  a 
bunch  of  gorse,  as  if  she  had  oeen  bom 
with  the  reins  in  her  hands.  Bless 
her  heart,  she's  the  sweetest  younc 
lady  in  France,  sir,  that  she  is ;  and  I 
should  like  to  see  the  man  who  would 
say  the  contrary.  Why,  Fve  known 
her  from  a  baby— ah !  she  was  a  lovely 
baby.  Fve  carried  her  in  these  arms. 
Come  over  now,  hetard.  Hist,  gently, 
old  lady.  Well,  sir,  I  was  saymg  she's 
the  best  heart  in  the  kingdom,  and  the 
best  principles.  La  !  she  thinks  it  as 
much  harm  to  tell  a  lie,  as  I  would  to 
murder  a  man.  And  so  kind  too.  She 
would  do  anything  for  anybody,  and 
she  couldn't  say  no,  if  you  was  to  ask 
her  life  of  her.  She  can't  refuse,  little 
dear.  I  loves  her  as  if  she  was  my 
own  daughter.' 

Never  a  word  said  Mr.  Paul ;  while 
the  old  man  ran  on,  all  the  time  buck- 
ling bellybands  and  bridle,  and  giving 
the  old  mare  an  extra  rub  down.  He 
led  her  out,  and  Paul  leapt  into  the 
saddle. 

'  By  the  way,'  he  said,  pointing  up 
to  the  round  tower,  *  who  lives  in  that 
room?' 

*  That's  hers,  sir ;  my  young  lady's. 
She's-' 

'  Ah,  good !  thank  you  I'  And  away 
heroda 
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He  was  not  wrong  when  he  thought 
a  canter  would  do  him  good.  He  got 
on  to  a  strip  of  pasture  land,  and 
warmed  himself  and  the  old  mare  to- 
gether. Then  he  felt  better,  and  falling 
into  a  quiet  pace  along  the  road,  began 
to  think  The  words  of  the  old  man 
had  gone  to  his  heart,  as  often  the 

f raise  of  others  will  do.  We  know 
•aul  to  be  weak,  and  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  weak  people  is  to  be 
obstinate  at  the  time  and  repent  when 
just  too  late.  We  saw  this  on  the  first 
night  that  we  made  his  acquaintance, 
when  he  had  nothing  in  his  pocket  but 
a  five-franc  piece,  and  refused  it  to 
our  old  friend  Louis,  which  same  re- 
fusal was  the  beginning  of  all  his 
troubles.  And  yet  these  weak  charac- 
ters have  one  advantage  over  strong 
ones— they  do  repent  Now,  Antoine, 
on  the  contrary,  who  possessed  a  strong 
decided  character,  wno  did  everything 
he  resolved  to  ao,  whether  good  or 
evil,  and  did  it  systematically  and 
deliberately — Antoine  never  repented 
of  a  single  act  of  his  life. 

Paul  rode  on  for  a  long  way  in  sullen 
gloom. 

*  If  I  had  this  man*s  blood,  I  would 
leave  France  at  once,  and  forget  these 
heartless  French  women,  who  openly 
tell  you  they  love  you  before  you  ask 
it,  and  only  want  to  make  you  of  use. 
I  am  getting  sick  of  French  fickleness. 
I  want  goodsterling  English  sincerity, 
where  fshall  ne  ver  oe  deceived.  After 
all,  I  think.  I  may  bless  my  fortuna 
What  could  I  have  done  with  a  French 
wife — a  Romanist  too,  and  a  stanch 
one  ?  Curse  that  priest,  why  did  she 
not  let  me  break  his  impudent  head  ? 
Ah !  I  see  through  it  all  now.  She 
was  defending  the  priest  at  my  ex- 
pense ;  and  then  to  butter  me  up  and 
commend  my  self-restraint  Curses  f 
And  so  he  rode  on  sullenly  abusins 
•  God's  good  gift  of  speech.'  But  Paiu 
was  not  all  bod.  As  he  grew  calmer, 
he  grew  better. 

*  So  I  was  not  mistaken  about  the 
bedroom  and  the  letter.  But  what  I 
can't  yet  make  out  is,  why  that  villain 
threw  himself  upon  his  face.  What 
could  his  letter  contain  ?  What  could 
be  the  answer]' 

And  then  he  went  on  recalling  every 
event  from  the  night  before  till  the 
last  moment  of  the  interview ;  and  his 
reflections  softened  him.    He  recall^ 


her  pleading  piteous  looks,  her  for- 
bearance at  the  harsh  things  he  had 
said,  her  self-accusation,  and  lastly, 
her  avowal  of  her  love. 

'Ah,'  he  muttered-  *  if  I  could  have 
believed  that  true,  all  might  have  been 
explained.  Yet  I  fancy  it  was  ^  put 
on  for  her  own  ends.  These  Frendi 
women  lie  with  so  good  a  grace  :  and 
yet  what  did  the  old  fellow  mean  I  He 
said, '  She  thinks  as  much  harm  to  tell 
a  lie,  as  I  would  to  murder  a  man.' 
He  could  not  know  .anything  about  it 
— impossible.  No,  it  was  sDontuieoa& 
I  am  certain.  Oh,  God  !  how  fearM 
it  is  to  have  one's  faith  in  human 
nature  shaken,  how  dreadful  not  to 
be  able  to  trust  any  one. 
*  Better  trust  all,  and  be  deoeWed, 

And  weep  that  trust  and  that  deoeiving. 
Than  doubt  one  word  which,  if  belieTed, 

Had  blessed  thj  life  with  true  believing.' 

Those  are  Mrs.  Butler's  lines — a  wo- 
man's, but  they  contain  a  strong  and 
true  philosophy.  Had  I  believed  her 
when  she  said,  *  I  do  love  you,  Paul,* 
how  blessed  my  life  might  have  been  I 
Ah  me !'  Presently  he  said  out  sdoud, 
'  I  am  a  fooL'  That  was  true  enough. 

*  After  all  said  and  done,  what  do  I 
care  for  this  man's  blood  ?  Blood,  for- 
sooth, I  hate  the  very  thought  of  it 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  one  jot 
whether  he  is  alive  or  dead  ?  If  I  saw 
his  death  in  a  newspaper,  do  you  sup- 
pose I  should  be  so  very  glad  ?  Let 
iiim  live  on  in  his  mean  low  villany. 
It  is  only  one  scoundrel  more  in  the 
world.  And  to  think  of  me— me,  Paul 
Montague,  Esquire— me,  who  once 
thought  I  was  a  gentleman,  and  even  a 
Christian — to  thmk  of  me  turning  mur- 
derer !  Ha !  ha  !  the  idea  is  abeurd.* 

It  was  all  very  well  to  laugh  when 
he  had  made  others  weep.  Presently 
he  said :  '  I  am  a  beast,  a  brute,  a 
heartless  wretch.  How  I  threw  her 
off,  poor  thing !  How  she  writhed  on 
the  ffround !  Poor  dear  Madeleine  ! 
And  how  she  pleaded,  how  eloquent^ 
how  truly  eloquent  she  became !  She 
must,  she  must  feel  deeply  for  this 
man  to  plead  like  that  And  yet,  who 
can  tell  f  Did  she  not  confess  herself 
that  she  was  more  anxious  to  keep  me 
from  the  commission  of  a  crime  than 
to  shield  him  ?  But  of  course,  poor 
girl,  she  would  put  her  anxiety  in 
another  light  She  could  not  in  mo- 
desty contess  her  interest  in  me.  What 
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a  villain  I  was  to  drag  her  to  that 
coDfession,  and  then  to  repulse  her. 
Oh!  I  must  confess  it  was  not  the 
part  of  a  ^ntleman,  to  say  nothing  of 
Christianity.  It  was  mean,  low ;  it 
was  all  the  fault  of  that  cnised  night 
I  had  passed' 

He  rode  on  a  little  farther,  and  then 
suddenly  wheeled  round,  dug  his  heels 
into  the  mare's  sides,  and  rode  back 
like  the  wind. 

*  I  will,  I  will,'  he  almost  shouted, 
*  I  will  go  and  throw  myself  at  her 
feet  I  will  implore,  beseech  forgive- 
ness. IShe  will  not  refuse  it,  though 
I  was  so  long  in  granting  it  She  will 
not  treat  me  as  I  did  her.  She,  dear, 
dear  Madeleine,  will  receive  me  with 
tears  and  kind  words,  even  if  she  does 
not  love  me.  Oh  !  thank  God  for 
this  resolve.  It  is  not  too  late  yet 
There  is  time.    Fly,  mare,  fly.' 

No,  sir,  no.  You  may  as  well  draw 
rein.  Do  you  think  that  after  you 
have  played  the  brute,  till  you  have 
nearly  killed  a  poor  loving  creature, 
do  you  think,  you  vile  hard-hearted 
wretch,  that  you  are  going  to  get  off 
in  this  easy  feshion  ?  Turn  that  cor- 
ner and  you  will  see. 

He  did  turn  the  comer,  and  saw, 
coming  at  full  speed,  Antoine  Legrand, 
with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  foUowed  by 
two  gendarmes— a  most  refreshing 
spectacle. 

He  guessed  it  all  in  a  moment  He 
would  willingly  have  got  rid  of  his 
life,  if  that  was  all,  but  he  dreaded 
the  prison  walls,  and  he  still  hoped  to 
claim  Madeleine's  forgiveness. 

However,  no  thought  of  this  kind 
passed  through  his  mind.  He  only 
felt  that  common  necessity  for  self- 
preservatiom  which  keeps  the  world 
straight  He  turned  and  fled.  His 
mare  was  indeed  swift,  and  the  heavy 
chai^rs  of  the  gendarmes  would  never 
get  near  him.  He  dug  his  heels  in 
and  dashed  alone,  shouting  again  and 
again  to  the  old  flat-racer.  Perhaps 
for  a  mile  he  fled  like  this,  and  still 
heard  the  rattle  of  the  hoofs  behind 
him ;  and  all  the  while  the  faithful 
Smu^  was  doing  his  little  all  to  keep 
up  with  his  master.  But  Smug's  legs 
were  short,  and  he,  poor  dog,  gradu- 
ally lost  ground. 

Antoine,  who  had  got  far  ahead  of 
the  two  gendarmes,  saw  this,  the  cun- 
ning rascal,  and  well  knew  how  the 
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Englishman  loved  De  Couqr's  dcMp^ 
He  gained  and  gained  upon  the  litUe 
beast,  till  at  length,  when  near  enough, 
he  aimed  and  fired. 

Paul  heard  the  piteous  pen-and-ink 
cry  behind  him.  and  did  not  hesitate  a 
second.  He  wneeled  sharp  round,  so 
sharp  that  he  was  nearly  thrown  off  his 
saddle,  and  rode  furiously  back.  An- 
toine had  scarcely  calculated  on  so 
rapid  a  movement,  and  had  not  time 
to  draw  in  his  hard-mouthed  beast 
before  he  had  passed  Paul,  who  was 
thus  placed  between  two  fires. 

To  leap  from  his  horse,  to  put  the 
wounded  creature  under  his  left  arm, 
to  throw  himself  into  his  saddle,  was 
the  work  of  two  seconds,  but  it  was 
time  enough  for  all  three  to  be  upon 
him. 

*  Halt ! '  cried  the  stupid  gendarmes, 
as  if  a  man  in  despair  would  even 
hear  them. 

Antoine,  more  vride-awake,  cocked 
his  revolver.  But  even  as  he  was 
doing  so,  Paul  rode  the  mare  straight 
at  his  horse's  neck,  and  with  such  a 
shock,  that  over  went  horse,  rider, 
pistol,  and  alL  Then  recovering  him- 
self in  the  saddle,  for  he  was  nearly 
jerked  out  of  it  Paul  made  for  the 
side  of  the  wood,  where  he  knew  the 
trees  would  baffle  the  shots  of  the 
^ndarmes.  Ping,  ping,  bang,  ban^. 
He  felt  something  funny  about  his 
hair,  but  that  was  all.  One  bullet 
had  passed  clean  through  his  hat,  and 
grazed  his  head.  *  Thank  heaven  for 
that !  now  for  the  race,'  and  he  dug 
hiB  heels  in,  cheered  the  old  mare  on, 
and  flew  away  like  Boreas  in  a 
hurry. 

Meanwhile  Antoine,  using  half  his 
breath  to  curse,  and  the  rest  to  re- 
cover himself,  nad  remounted.  His 
horse  and  himself  had  a  hearty  shake, 
and  then  away  they  went  after  the 
rest,  Antoine  ignoring  the  trifling 
fact  that  his  right  shoulder  was  out 
of  joint  with  the  fall. 

However,  this  could  not  last  long, 
and  it  soon  became  only  a  (mestion  of 
who  should  stop  first  J^ow,  un- 
doubtedly, the  Baron's  mare  was  a 
first-rate  flat-racer,  and  may  have  won 
many  a  cup  for  aught  I  know  ;  but 
Antoine  was  no  fool,  and  had  taken 
the  precaution  of  having  a  splendid 
mount,  on  a  five-year-older  in  perfect 
condition,  and  with  a  wind  that  even 
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an  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  could  not 
have  knocked  out  of  him. 

So  awav  tliey  went,  chap,  chap, 
chap,  on  the  hard  road,  riding  for  very 
life. 

The  heavy  cattle  of  the  gendarmes, 
with  their  clumsy  riders,  soon  knocked 
up,  one  after  the  other,  and  abandon- 
ing the  capture  to  Antoine,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  following  at  a 
mild  pace,  so  as  to  come  into  action 
when  the  fighting  was  over.  So  the 
race  was  now  between  the  two  rivals. 
They  still  flew  on,  till  their  beasts 
reeked  again,  and  the  riders  them- 
selves were  panting  with  the  exertion. 
But  the  old  spirit  of  the  flat-racer  was 
up,  and  devil  a  bit  would  he  let  him- 
self be  beat 

They  passed  a  couple  of  staring 
peasants  on  the  road,  to  whom  An- 
toine shouted  in  vain  to  stop  the 
fugitive.  They  could  not  understand 
the  game,  and  were  perplexed  at  the 
sight  of  the  blood  streaming  from  the 
poor  dog*s  leg,  which  had  been  com- 
pletely smashed. 

Still  Antoine  gained  upon  his 
quany,  when  suddenly  he  uttered  a 
snout  of  joy,  as  he  saw  before  him, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the 
road,  a  small  straggling  village.  He 
knew  the  cottagers  were  sure  to  run 
out,  to  whom  he  could  call  in  Breton 
to  fly  at  the  mare's  head,  and  even  if 
they  could  not  succeed  in  stopping  her, 
the  mare's  swerving  would  give  that 
small  balance  in  his  favour,  which 
was  now  all  that  he  wanted. 

F&ul.  too,  had  his  apprehensions 
about  the  viUage,  and  looked  anxiously 
for  some  bye-path  by  which  to  escape. 
There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  ne 
wheeled  roimd  down  a  narrow  cutting 
in  the  thick  wood,  with  Antoine  close 
in  his  rear. 

'  Why  doesn't  he  fire  V  thought  PauL 
'  I  am  certain  it  was  a  revolver  I  saw 
in  his  hand.  Perhaps  he  is  reserving 
the  shot    Good.' 

But  the  fact  was  that  Antoine  had 
some  time  since  discovered,  in  no  plea- 
sant manner,  that  his  shoulder  was 
dislocated,  and  he  doubted,  with  some 
reason,  whether  he  could  be  certain 
of  his  aim  with  the  left  hand,  and  at 
full  gallop. 

But  he  gained  so  fast  upon  his 
enemy,  that  he  felt  that  at  any  mo- 
ment he  should  be  hand  to  hand  with 


him,  and  could  then  disable  hiuL  Pbul 
understood  this,  and  dug  his  heeb 
sharper  and  sharper  into  the  old  mare's 
sides,  getting  a  Uttle  away,  when  sud- 
denly nis  heart  sank  within  hin^  for 
about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  ahead 
he  spied  a  hurdle  right  across  the  nar- 
row path.  A  cry  of  pain  at  this  mo- 
ment escaped  the  Breton,  whose  shoul* 
der  began  to  give  him  more  agony 
than  even  a  hardy  hunter  oould  en- 
dure. Paul  mistook  it  for  a  cry  of 
triumph.  Would  the  flat-racer  clear 
the  hurdle  ? — ^that  was  the  question. 

'  If  we  fall,'  thought  Montague,  '  I 
am  done  for.  He  has  his  pistol  and 
hunting-knife,  and  I  have  notiiing. 
Nevermind.  It  is  for  piiacm  or  no 
prison,  so  here  goes.  Oh  1  if  I  had 
Dut  a  whip  or  spurs,  and  that  devil 
has  both,  I  daresay.' 

He  was  close  upon  the  hurdle,  and 
Antoine  close  upon  hiuL  He  lifted 
the  mare  in  srand  style.  By  JoYe  I 
she  is  over.  K o,  she  nas  caught  her 
hoofs  against  the  top  bar.  Graah! 
and  off  ne  went,  and  down  came  the 
Baron's  mare  on  her  shoulder. 

*Now  for  the  strufi^e,'  thou^t 
Paul,  as  he  leapt  to  Ms  legs  again, 
shaken  and  bruised,  but  not  much 
hurt  'And  let's  see  what  fisticuff 
and  English  pluck  can  do  against 
treachery  and  fire-arms.  But  where 
the  devil  is  the  villain  1 ' 

For  some  minutes,  he  could  see 
neither  horse  nor  rider.  Presently  he 
caught  sight  of  the  former  quietljr 
grazing  among  the  treea 

*  There  is  some  diabolical  treadiery 
here,'  thought  he  ;  *  I  must  be  on  my 
guard.'  The  mare  had  picked  herself 
up  again,  and  stood  shivering  near 
him.  Paul  wrenched  the  hurdle  from 
the  ground,  exanuned  the  animal, 
found  her  shoulder  bruised,  but  no- 
thins  more,  and  leapt  again  into  tiite 
saddle.  He  was  no  sooner  up  than 
he  saw  the  Breton  lying  on  nis  aide 
hard  by  in  the  long  grass.  His  horBe, 
frightened  by  the  mare's  catastrophe 
in  so  narrow  a  path,  had  refused  the 
hurdle,  and  swerving  round,  brought 
its  rider's  head  in  collision  with  the 
lower  bough  of  a  tree.  He  was 
stunned,  and  fell. 

The  moment  Paul  saw  the  gash — a 
bad  one — on  his  forehead,  he  under- 
stood it.  For  one  moment  he  thou^lit 
of  his  vengeance,  and  leapt  from  the 
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saddle,  but  no  sooner  was  be  by  tbe 
man's  side,  than  his  English  scruples 
overcame  him. 

*  Ah !'  muttered  he  to  himself,  '  and 
I  am  the  man  who  swore  to  take  this 
fellow's  life?  He  is  in  my  power 
now,  but  it's  the  devil  who  put  him 
there.    I  can't ;  I  won't  do  it 

He  took  Uie  pistol  from  the  Breton's 
hand,  and  for  a  moment  wavered. 
*  One  shot,'  thought  he,  '  would  rid  the 
world  of  a  scamp,  and  cure  my  hatred.' 
It  was  tempting. 

He  levelled  it  at  the  head  of  the 
insensible  man,  but  even  as  his  eye 
brought  the  sight  and  the  head  in  a 
line,  Madeleine^  pleadinff  flashed  back 
upon  him,  and  his  hand  dropped  to 
his  side. 

*  At  least  I  may  take  his  pistol  and 
knife.  But  no,  I  will  not.  No  one 
shall  say  at  Konville,  that  I  even 
stripped  my  enemy  when  he  was  help- 
less.   Ah  !  a  good  thought' 

He  took  his  pocket-book  from  his 
breast-pocket,  tore  out  a  leaf,  and 
wrote  on  it  with  his  pencil  these 
words:— 

*  I  have  spared  your  life.  Make  a 
better  use  of  it  than  you  have  done, 
and  be  grateful— Paul  Montague.' 

*  Now,'  thought  he, '  I  must  not  lose 
a  moment  The  gendarmes  will  soon 
be  up,  and  if  I  can  get  away  and  dod^ 
them  in  the  cross-paths  of  the  woc^ 
I  am  safe  for  some  time.  They  will 
stop  to  take  care  of  this  fellow,  and 
that  will  give  me  an  advantage  over 
them.  Poor  Smug!  It  was  a  narrow 
escape  for  you,  my  boy,  in  that  last 
tumble.' 

He  mounted,  looked  down  the  path, 
saw  nothing  of  the  police,  and  then 
rode  on.  Henad  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  a  new  thought  struck  him.  He 
rode  back  rapidly  to  the  Breton,  dis- 
mounted, and  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
insensible  man's  pockets.  It  was 
Madeleine's  answer  that  he  was  look- 
ing for,  and  he  found  nothing  but  a 
piece  o5f  paper,  on  which  was  written 
the  one  word,  *  No !' 

It  was  in  a  delicate  woman's  hand, 
and  the  p)aper  was  thin  and  rose- 
coloured.  He  remembered  having 
seen  some  like  it  on  the  drawing- 
room  table  at  Bonville. 

That  one  word  gave  him  food  for 
imagination  for  the  rest  of  the  day ; 
and  after  composing  all  kinds  of  letters 


for  Antoine  to  have  written  in  sym- 
pathetic ink — which  would  account 
for  Madeleine's  scorching  it  at  the 
candle,  and  the  writinc;  coming  out  by 
degrees,  as  he  had  thought  at  first 
last  night— he  arrived  at  the  comfort- 
able conclusion  that  Antoine,  return- 
ing to  his  home  after  an  absence  of 
three  years^  had  written  to  Madeleine 
to  ask  her  if  she  still  felt  for  him. 

'  Perhaps,'  he  thought,  *  he  added 
that  the  one  word  would  decide  his 
future  course  of  life,  that  he  would 
ask  for  no  more,  for  no  explanation, 
but  just  a  simple  *  yes '  or  *  no,'  ana 
that  he  would  wait  for  the  answer 
beneath  her  window  at  midnight; 
and  this  was  the  replv  she  had  given, 
after  praying  and  soobing,  and  asking 
for  guidance.  Then  she  loved  him  no 
longer,  if  she  had  ever  loved  him,  but 
he  nad  once  saved  her  life,  and  she 
would  not  let  his  be  endangered. 

Oh,  how  bitterly  he  curs^  his  folly, 
when  he  thought  of  all  this,  and  now 
too  late,  for  the  police  were  after  him, 
and  to  return  even  by  stealth  to  the 
ch&teau  would  be  madness;  but  he 
would  write  to  her. 

The  forest,  like  all  Breton  forests, 
seemed  boundless.  He  took  all  the 
cross-ways  he  could,  without  return- 
ing in  the  direction  he  had  come,  and 
at  length,  late  in  the  evening  he 
emerged  upon  a  high-road,  whidi  as 
far  as  he  could  judge  was  not  the  one 
he  had  quitted.  He  rode,  as  he  be- 
lieved, towards  the  south,  and  presently 
came  upon  a  little  wild  inn,  where  the 
people  could  speak  nothing  but  Oeltia 
Now  he  discovered  the  value  of  the 
few  words  of  Breton  that  Madeleine 
had  taught  him  the  first  evening  he 
spent  at  Ronville. 

BaraacShistrt,  bread  and  cider,  were 
probably  the  only  entertainment  which 
the  inn  supplied,  and  with  abundance 
of  these,  though  of  miserable  Quality, 
he  managed  to  recruit  himself.  The 
people  wondered  of  course  at  poor  little 
Smug,  whose  leg  he  now  washed  and 
bound  up  with  a  strip  of  his  handker- 
chief, but  as  they  had  no  language  in 
common  they  could  ask  no  questions, 
and  Paul  was  not  tempted  to  tell 
lies. 

His  great  anxiety  now  was  to  effect 
a  disguiseu  and  send  back  the  Baron's 
mare,  ana  he  might  never  have  suc- 
ceeded if  fortune  had  not  favoured  him 
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by  causing  a  weather-beaten  sailor, 
who  was  travelling  on  foot  to  Lorient. 
to  turn  in  to  the  a^resaid  inn,  and  call 
for  cider.  The  sailor  could  talk  French ; 
the  sailor  had  been  to  several  Endish 
ports ;  the  sailor  had  a  very  old  olue 
jacket,  but  a  very  good  heart ;  the 
sailor,  furthermore,  was  not  averse  to 
money,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Lord 
Byron,  is  the  usual  case  with  saUors  ; 
lastly,  the  sailor  when  plied  with  some 
very  bad  brandy  that  the  landlady  pro- 
duced, and  Paul  paid  for,  became  very 
happy,  and  consented  with  joy  to  re- 
ceive raid's  outer  garments  of  best 
English  make  in  exchange  for  his  own 
rather  ancient,  and  at  no  time  very 
elegant,  pea-jacket  and  pants. 

When  Paul  found  that  he  was  in  a 
fit  state  of  mind  to  receive  his  confi- 
dence, and  forget  it  the  next  morning, 
he  told  him  that  he  was  running  away 
from  the  police,  to  whom  the  sailor 
incontinently  applied  many  gross 
epithets,  which  it  would  be  wrong  to 
reproduce  even  in  French,  though  with 
the  chance  that  not  one  reader  in  ten 
would  understand  theuL  He  then 
asked  him  to  recommend  some  quiet 
little  sea-port,  where  he  was  likely  to 
find  a  vessel  trading  with  England, 
and  could  get  on  board  without  a 
passport. 

The  man  of  the  sea  immediately  in- 
voked the  Thunders  of  Brest— the  de- 
tonations in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
sea-port  would  seem  to  have  some 
peculiar  individual  power  or  charm — 
and  informed  him  that  the  best  place 
he  could  go  to  for  his  purpose,  a  place, 
he  added,  much  frequented  by  smug- 
glers, but  scarcely  by  any  one  else,  was 
the  little  port  of  La  Tnnit^ 

Lastly,  ne  learnt  from  the  seaman 
that  there  was  a  village  two  miles  dis- 
tant, at  which  was  a  post-oftice,  in 
which,  if  he  deposited  a  letter,  it  might 
perhaps  reach  Konville  the  next  day. 

Paul  therefore  wrote  in  pencil  as 
follows  to  the  Baron  :— 

*  Sir,  when  this  letter  reaches  you, 
you  will  have  been  informed  of  the 
strange  circumstances  which  caused  me 
to  leave  so  abruptly  a  house  where  I 
had  met  with  nothing  but  the  greatest 
kindness.  I  do  not  now  write  to  de- 
fend myself  from  the  charges  which 
will  doubtless  be  brought  against  me, 


and  at  which  you  will  be  much 
shocked.  I  merely  wish  it  to  be  known 
by  those  whom  I  have  learned  to  re- 
8|)ect,  that  neither  I  iior  my  friend  De 

C y  took  any  part  in  the  conspiracy 

in  question,  but  did  our  best  to  oppose 
it  To  you,  sir,  a  revolutionist  is,  I 
know,  an  object  of  detestation.  -^  I 
have  never  been  that  I  was,  and  am 
still,  a  republican,  but  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  add,  that  the  acquaintance  I 
have  recently  formed  with  the  true 
nobility  of  France,  of  which  I  hold 
you  a  just  representative,  has  not  a 
little  modified  some  of  my  political 
prejudices.  In  a  few  days  I  trust  to 
leave  the  shores  of  this  country  for 
ever,  but  my  heart  will  ever  be  in 
Brittany.  I  thank  you  for  your  hos- 
pitality. I  add  no  expressions  of  my 
attachment  and  respect,  for  it  is  but 
natural  that  you  will  now  consider 

them  an  impertinence.     Paul  M , 

*  F.S.—l  beg  you  to  give  the  enclosed 
to  Mademoiselle  de  I&nville.' 

To  Madeleine  he  wrote  thus  :— 

*  I  only  now  know  how  nobly  you 
acted,  and  how  shamefully  I  wronged 
you.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  your  for- 
giveness, and  it  will  take  a  lifetime  of 
suffering  and  repentance  to  deserve  it, 
but  I  am  certain  that  if  you  knew  alL 
your  good  heart  would  ^rant  it  I 
have  only  to  ask,  that  if  ever  my 
name  returns  to  darken  your  memory, 
you  will  not  think  of  me  as  you  saw 
me  in  my  madnesa' 

He  was  relieved  when  he  had  per- 
formed this  duty.  He  added  a  line 
informing  the  Baron  that  he  had  left 
the  mare  safely  housed  in  the  inn  at 

D ,  and  regretting  that  he  had  no 

other  means  of  returning  it  to  him 
with  safety. 

He  then  examined  his  finances, 
which  consisted  of  twofive-francpieces. 
This  he  thought  would  last  him  till 
he  reached  La  Trinity  and  he  must 
then  trust  to  Providence  for  the 
rest  He  then  borrowed  a  pair  of 
scissors  from  the  landlady,  deliberately 
cut  off  his  whiskers  and  moustache, 
and  being  satisfied  with  his  disguise, 
set  off  for  the  next  village  on  foot, 
with  Smug  under  his  arm,  after  leav- 
ing strict  ug  unctions  about  the  retired 
flat-racer. 
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It  was  the  gardener  who  found  her. 

She  had  lam  there  for  dead.  The 
sunlight  came  dancing  about  her  pale 
face  tnroujrfi  the  bouehs  of  a  light  wav- 
ing ash.  The  tall  Maiguerite  daisies, 
the  sisters  of  those  that  Paul  had 
crushed  with  his  foot,  perked  up  their 
innocent  faces  to  Iook  at  here,  and 
when  they  saw  it  bobbed  down 
ashamed  of  themselves.  The  long 
(quaking  grass  kindly  fanned  her,  and 
little  beetles  climbed  up  the  green 
ladders  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
At  last  the  white-winged  butterflies 
came  by  and  lighted  a  moment  on  her 
pale  brow.  Did  the  bee  think  he 
could  sip  honey  from  those  lips  ]  At 
least  he  left  no  stinff,  for  they  were 
motionless  and  blanched. 

Well,  the  gardener  threw  down  his 
lake,  and  muttering  Avt9,  put  his 
stout  arms  round  her,  and  carried  her 
into  the  house.  Every  one  rushed  in 
alarm  to  see  her.  The  old  Baron,  not 
ashamed  of  his  ready  teare,  knelt  by 
her  side  and  put.  his  hand  upon  her 
heart. 

*  It  has  stopped,*  he  said  with 
horror. 

*No,'  answered  Madame  de  Ron- 
ville,  who  held  her  wrist ;  *  the  pulse 
beats,  though  very  low.* 

They  brought  strong  restoratives. 
She  sighed  deeply,  and  looked  up 
into  their  faces.  Etienne  had  already 
mounted  Ninon,  and  was  off  to  Baud 
for  the  doctor. 

'  Father,'  said  the  poor  drl  in  a 
whisper  so  low  that  he  bent  his  ear  to 
her  hps  to  catch  it^  *  to  my  own  room.' 

*  Would  it  be  nght  to  move  her?' 
the  Baron  appealed  to  his  wife. 

'  I  think  so.  It  is  merely  a  swoon. 
She  will  be  soon  better.' 

'Thank  heaven,'  said  the  loving 
father  devoutly. 

The  gardener  and  Pierre  carried  her 
up,  and  then  the  maids  came  with 
Madame  de  Ronville,  and  laid  her  in 
her  little  bed. 

'Mother,'  she  whispered,  'send  them 
awy.' 

The  maids  left  the  room. 

'  How  are  you  now,  my  child  ?  Have 
you  a  pain  anywhere  T 

'Yes,  here,'  and  she  pressed  her 
hand  to  the  left  side. 


*  Have  you  hiu-t  yourself,  or  how  did 
it  happen  ?' 

'Another  time,  mother.' 

She  drew  another  long  sigh,  and  then 
this  sighing  ^ew  to  a  kind  of  pant- 
ing as  if  for  air.  Madame  de  Ronville 
poured  some  more  sal- volatile  between 
ner  lips,  and  for  a  few  minutes  she 
was  calmer.  At  last  she  said  : '  Mother, 
tell  me,  have  they  fought  V 

'They?  who,chUdf 

'Is  he  killed?' 

Madame  de  Ronville  thought  she 
was  wandering,  and  deliberately  un- 
dertook to  say,  '  No,  no,  dear ;  no  one 
has  fought ;  no  one  b  killed.' 

But  this  was  not  enough.  The  poor 
girl  wanted  to  ask  some  other  question, 
out  her  anxiety  and  exhaustion  Drought 
on  a  fit  of  hysterical  sobbing,  and 
when  this  was  over  her  mother  for- 
bade her  to  speak. 

The  doctor  settled  the  question  at  once 
by  assuring  the  ^Tetehed  ^rents,  that 
it  was 2kfi^e  nerveuse.  'The  nerves,' 
he  said, — French  doctere  delight  in 
referring  everything  to  the  nerves, — 
'  had  been  fearfully  attacked  by  some 
great  excitement,  which  might  have 
taken  place  as  much  as  two  or  three 
days  before,  but  imder  which  she  had 
succumbed  at  last'  He  was  kind 
enough  to  ^ve  it  as  his  opinion  that 
Paris  life  might  have  laid  tne  seeds  of 
this  attack,  dancing,  late  hoiu^  &c.,  and 
in  this  the  Baron  heartily  concurred. 
As  to  her  strange  remark&they  resulted 
from  a  little  hysteria.  The  case  was 
not  a  bad  one,  but  would  require  ex- 
treme care  and  delicacy  of  treatment 
The  room  must  be  darkened,  not  a 
sound  allowed  to  approach  her,  and, 
in  the  meantime,  he  would  go  down 
and  write  his  prescription,  and  drink 
a  bottle  of  tne  Baxon's  best  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  doctor  was  partly  right  Ma- 
deleine was  in  a  fever  for  many  weeks, 
but  whether  it  was  nervous,  or  low,  or 
what,  not  being  medical,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake te  decide. 

The  doctor  had  scarcely  finished  his 
Burgundy  down  staire,  wnen  Etienne 
came  in  on  tip-toe. 

'  Qu'est-ce  qvLe  c'est  V 

'  Can  monsieur  come  down  to  the 
village  presently  ?     A  nian  has  been 
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brought  in  with  his  head  broken  and 
Bhoulder  dislocated.' 

'Who  is  it  V  asked  Esculapy,  who 
knew  all  the  neighbourhood. 

*Why.  monsieur  le  m^ecin,  it's  the 
»on  of  old  Legrand.* 

*  What  I  Ajitoine  Legrand  f 
•Monsieur  Tadit.' 

'How  did  he  manage  that  1  shoot- 
ing f 

Non,  monsieur.  Pennettez  que  je 
Tous  dise.  Monsieur  is  aware  that  An- 
toine  has  been  in  the  Police  in  Pans.' 

'Farbleu,  I  didn't  know  it ;  go  on.' 

*  And  only  returned  a  few  days  since. 
Or,  there  has  been  a  gentleman  stay- 
ing here.' 

^In  the  chateau  T 

*In  the  chateau.  Who  was  sus- 
pected of  being  concerned  in  a  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  the  Emperor.' 

'  0-o-oh !  cela  c'est  s^rieux.  AUons.' 

*  WelL  this  morning  this  gentleman 
left  the  nouse  suddemy,  having  bw- 
rowed  one  of  the  master's  horses.  An- 
toine  pursued.  A  struggle  took  place, 
and  the  monsieur  fugitif  struck  Le- 
grand  on  the  head  with  an  English 
riding-whip,  and  thus  felled  him  to  the 
ground.  So  at  least  the  story  goes, 
though  Pierre  there  swears  that  the 
Englishman  left  the  chateau  without 
a  whip  of  any  kind.  Monsieur  will 
be  able  to  judge.' 

The  doctor  poured  out  his  last  glass, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Legrand's  cot- 
tage. 

It  would  have  been  happy  for  An- 
toine,  perhaps,  if  he  had  been  in  the 
same  state  as  Madeleine.  But  how 
differently  these  things  affect  men  and 
women.  The  doctor  found  him  fum- 
ing with  rage  at  the  Englishman's 
escape,  and  still  more  at  his  own 
wounds,  which  prevented  him  follow- 
ing up  his  plans.  A  bad  wound  in  the 
h^  often  brings  on  a  little  raving, 
which  takes  the  character  of  the  state 
of  mind  imder  which  the  wound  was 
got  Thus  Legrand  raved  savagely, 
cursing  with  deep  oaths,  and  swear- 
ing that  he  would  have  the  rascally 
foreigner  yet.  No  one  could  guess 
what  interest  he  had  in  the  capture, 
but  set  down  his  ravings  to  delirium. 

At  last  he  called  for  his  coat,  and 
thrust  his  hands  into  the  pockets.  In- 
stead of  Madeleine's  one  word,  he  drew 
out  Paul's  two  lines.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous,  and  for  hours  he  lay 


there,  trying  to  make  oat  the  foil 
meaning  of  these  words.  And  yet  tiie 
next  morning  he  despatched  a  messen- 
ger to  the  Ma^or  of  Bennes  with  in- 
structions which  were  far  from  being 
grateful  for  Paul's  mercy. 

Timepassed,  andwithit  wait  Made- 
leine's rover. 

One  day  she  sat  up  at  the  window, 
gazing  out  upon  the  floating  douds. 
Madame  de  Bonville  sat  in  vie  oppo- 
site comer.  The  fever  was  gone,  in- 
deed, but  its  traces  were  there  stilL 
The  mind  had  not  yet  regained  its 
balance  :  the  body  was  worn  down  to 
a  frightml  wanness. 

It  was  the  first  time  Maddeine  had 
sat  up;  and  it  seemed  to  bring  her 
back  to  the  old  world.  She  who  had 
lain  so  lone  betwixt  heaven  and  earth. 

She  laid  ner  wasted  hand— so  thin 
that  you  thought  you  could  see  tiie 
shadows  throu^  it — on  her  mother's 
chain  and  looked  into  her  face. 

*M.other  dear,'  she  said  timidly; 
'will  you  answer  me  a  question  f 

'Yes,  love.' 

*  What  has  become  of  Antoine  Le- 
grand 1* 

Madame  de  Bonville  started.  She 
had  always  thought  that  Antoine  had 
had  something  to  do  with  this  affidr. 

'He  is  gone  from  RonviUe,*  she  an- 
swered, as  quietly  as  she  could.  He 
has  received  an  appointment  in  one 
of  the  state-prisona 

•Ah!' 

She  looked  out  upon  the  fat  ^ 
clouds,  and  a  smile  l»x>ke  for  the  i 
time  over  her  lips. 

Presently  she  began  again. 

*  Mother  dear,  teU  me  now  what  baa 
become  of  Monsieur  Montague.' 

Madame  de  Ronville  comd  not  re- 
strain a  shiver ;  she  had  heard  the 
name  of  Paul  so  often  in  her  child's 
delirium. 

'My  child/  she  answered  sternly, 
'he  has  left  Prance.' 

'Ah !'  and  there  was  another  long 
pause. 

When  Madeleine  grew  stronjger,  she 
was  taken  into  the  burden,  at  her  own 
wish,  to  sit  amongthe  roses.  One  day 
the  old  Baron  came  and  sat  by  her. 
and  talked  kindly  to  her.  They  talked 
of  old  friends — of  the  Vioomte  Dela- 
fosse,— for  the  baron  thought  this  at 
least  would  be  an  innocent  subject 
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He  told  her hov  about  a  fortnight  after 
she  was  taken  ill,  the  Vicomte  had 
offered  the  ChAteau  de  Trance  for  sale, 
but  not  having  found  a  purchaser,  had 
left  the  place,  and  never  been  heard  of 
since.  Suddenly  Madeleine  tum^ 
towards  him,  and  said,  '  Have  there 
been  anv  letters  for  me  while  I  was 

iur 

'  Ah  r  said  the  Baron  merrily,  hopmg 
to  make  her  laugh  ;  *you  think  the 
Vicomte  has  been  writing  to  you,  but 
you  are  mistaken.  Bj  the  way,  though, 
there  is  a  letter  which  I  have  had  in 
my  pocket  since  the  very  day  of  your 
first  attack.  It  comes  from  a  man 
whom  we  can  never  respect  again,  but 
as  it  was  addressed  to  you,  I  nave 
kept  it  unopened  for  you.  Do  you 
think  you  are  strong  enough  to  read  it  T 

*  Yes,  father ;  yes.* 

The  Baron,  who  treated  women 
much  like  men,  drew  out  Montague's 
letter.  It  was  written  in  Eughsh,  and 
Madeleine's  fever  had  deprived  her  of 
the  little  she  knew  of  that  language. 
She  spelt  it  over  and  over,  and  at  last 
understood  it  Then  ^e  turned  to  the 
old  baron  and  said  : 

*This  is  from  M.  Montague,  father. 
Do  you  think  he  will  ever  return  to 
France?* 

The  Baron  smiled.  He  could  tell 
a  good  lie  when  need  was,  as  every 
Frenchman  can,  but  he  did  not  like  to 
lie  to  his  daughter.  Now,  he  knew 
very  well  what  had  become  of  Paul, 


?' 


but  he  could  not  tell  her.  So  he  simply 
answered  that  he  thought  not. 

'Well,  then,'  said  Madeleine,  very 

uietly,  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind. 

shall  become — * 

'Become  what,  mj  child?'  asked 
the  Baron,  after  waiting  for  her  to 
complete  her  sentence. 

M!adeleine  sighed  a  little. 

'  No  matter,  father ;  I  must  think 
of  it    I  will  tell  vou  another  time.' 

That  evening  tne  Baron  related  this 
conversation  to  his  wife.  'She  has 
had  a  deep  interest  in  this  rascally 
Endishman.  that  is  clear,'  said  he. 

'  JPoor  girl,'  answered  tne  Baroness, 
'  I  do  not  wonder.  I  am  sure  I  was 
half  in  love  with  him  myself.  There 
was  something  so  honest,  so  ^nuine 
and  manly  about  him— so  unlike  our 
young  men  in  France.' 

'  Yes,  thank  heaven,  very  unlike,* 
said  the  Baron.  '  But  what  can  she 
intend  to  become  V 

'  I  cannot  tell,  unless  she  means  a 
nun ;  and  really,  after  all  the  scandal 
that  has  been  talked  about  this  unfor- 
tunate afifair,  there  \&  so  little  chance 
of  her  making  a  proper  marriage, 
that—' 

'  What,  madam !  And  take  my 
daughter,  my  only  child,  from  me? 
Oh !  I  wUl  never,  never  consent' 

'It  would  be  a  great,  a  terrible 
loss.  I  confess,  but  we  must  bow  to 
Goa's  will,*  said  the  Baroness. 

•  Well,  we  shall  see,' 


CHAPTKB  XXVL— '  BILL-STICKERS,  BEWAEE  !' 


It  was  about  a  week  after  Paul's 
es^pe. 

The  town  of  Vannes  is  a  dear  old 
place.  Once,  when  the  armies  of  Cffisar 
were  gloating  themselves  with  Gallic 
conquest,  Vannes  was  the  capital  of 
those  distant  Veneti,  a  Celtic  race, 
governed  by  Druids,  and  living  in 
boats  made  of  hide,  to  whom  he  never 
penetrated.  Vannes  is  now  the  chtf- 
lieu  of  a  poor  district,  very  wild,  very 
thinly  populated  by  a  remnant  of  those 
Veneti,  still  speaking  little  else  than 
the  Celtic  tongue,  and  interesting  only 
to  the  tourist  and  the  antiqiuuy. 

As  I  am  not  writing  a  guide-book. 
I  will  not  take  you  to  the  curious  old 
Tour  du  Conn^ble,  which  stands  in 
one  comer  of  the  town,  nor  ask  you 


to  roam  with  me  through  the  narrow 
streets.  The  houses  are  very  old  and 
quaint,  built  of  rough  stone,  with  a 
great  deal  of  wood  about  them,  and 
projectmg  upper  storeys  that  nearly 
kiss  across  the  rugged  winding  lanes. 
I  will  take  you  at  once  to  the  market- 
place, our  scene  of  action. 

This  is  a  long  irregular  square,  filled 
with  trees,  and  surrounded  oy  the  few 
large  houses  of  which  the  old  Breton 
town  can  boast  In  one  comer  is  the 
cathedral,  with  a  double  portal  of 
carved  Kersanton  stone ;  and  just  now 
you  may  see  a  number  of  old  women 
shuffling  in  with  their  rosaries  in  their 
hands— old  dames  past  work,  who 
seem  to  live  in  the  cathedral  At 
the  inner  door  sits  a  grey,  blind  man 
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behind  a  large  stone  basin,  holding  a 
brush  in  his  hand.  Whenever  he  hears 
any  one  coming  in,  he  dips  the  brush 
into  the  basin  and  stretches  it  out 
The  new  comer  touches  the  wet  twigs 
¥rith  the  fore-finger,  raises  this  to  her 
forehead,  her  left  shoulder,  right 
shoulder,  and  breast,  bending  devout- 
ly, and  then  passes  on,  satisfied  that 
she  is  purified  by  the  dirty  liquid  ; 
unless  sne  is  rich,  in  which  case  she 
stops  first  to  drop  two  or  three  sous 
into  the  blind  man's  hand.  The  old 
women  went  through  this  pantomime 
one  after  the  other,  and  the  blind  man, 
whose  ears  had  grown  keen  in  his  office, 
knowing  them  to  be  paupers,  did  not 
hold  out  his  hand  for  their  pence.  Now 
the  blind  man  observes  that  on  this 
morning  the  old  women  are  more  nu- 
merous than  usual.  He  also  remarks 
that  after  the  old  shuffling  steps,  come 
a  number  of  much  lighter  ones,  but 
still  not  light  enough  to  insure  his 
coppers.  He  thinks  for  a  few  moments. 
He  is  rather  puzzled  by  this  influx  of 
poor  worshippers. 

*  It  is  not  a  fete :  St  Hcl^ne  was 
yesterday,  and  St  Patrice  is  to-mor- 


row. What  can  it  be  ?  Ah,  c^est-viai ! 
I  remember  now,  it  is  the  mop.' 

Meanwhile  the  old  women,  loUowed 
by  the  younger  ones,  make  strai^t  for 
the  chapels  behind  the  choir.  They 
have  each  their  pet  saint  and  they 
move  by  habit  to  his  or  oer  shiiiiey 
some  to  stick  little  candles  among  a 
forest  of  tin  spikes  which  issue  from 
a  tin  tray  dirty  with  drops  of  wax, 
standing  before  the  tawdiy  altar; 
others  to  lay  on  the  altar  itself  the 
wax  model  of  a  leg,  an  ann,  or  a  head, 
and  to  pray  the  good  saint  to  relieve 
them  or  their  kin  from  their  sufferings 
in  these  limbs ;  a  few  to  fall  down 
before  a  picture  representing  the  first 
stage  in  our  Lords  journey  to  the 
cross,  the  Via  Crucis,  repeat  their  pa- 
ters, twist  their  rosaries,  then  rise  uui 
proceed  to  the  next  picture,  and  so  on 
through  the  series. 

But  it  is  worth  notice  that  on  this 
occasion  all  the  younger  women,  by  one 
accord,  went  straight  to  St  Martha's 
shrine.  They  fell  down  on  their  knees 
on  the  cold  hard  stones,  and  each  in  a 
low  tone  repeated  to  herself  the  fol- 
lowing litany  :— 


*  Oh,  blessed  St.  Martha— Pray  for  me. 

*  Thou  who  didst  serve  our  blessed  Lord  himself— Pray  for  me. 

*  That  I  may  have  a  good  Master,  as  thou  badst — Pray  for  me. 

*  That  I  may  serve  him  diligently,  as  thou  didst— Pray  for  me. 

*  That  I  may  keep  my  hands  from  stealing,  and  my  tongue  from  lying— Pray  for  me.' 


And  80  on. 

Perhaps,  dear  reader,  you  have  never 
seen  a  *  mop'  in  an  English  country 
town.  I  have ;  and  of  all  the  wretched 
sights  I  have  seen,  it  is  the  worst.  All 
the  slatterns  and  drunkards  of  the 
country  round  are  huddled  up  together 
like  a  herd  of  swine,  and  if  a  modest, 
respectable  girl  comes  among  them, 
she  hears  notning  but  coarse  low  jokes 
and  hateful  oaths,  and  ten  chances  to 
one  that  some  wicked  old  woman 
catches  hold  of  her,  and  tries  to  seduce 
her  to  the  vile  house  where  she  will 
live  upon  infamy. 

Now,  I  am  no  advocate  for  worship- 
ping St  Martha,  or  any  other  saint, 
out  I  will  say  that  if  our  churches 
were  left  open,  and  the  servants,  whe- 
ther by  custom  or  conviction,  were 
induced  to  go  in  and  utter  a  little 
prayer  for  heavenly  aid,  it  would  be 
oetter  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls, 
and  the  decency  of  our  towns.  If  it 
be  true  that  Rome  is  the  scarlet  wo- 
man, and  that  every  poor  Roman 


Catholic  is  branded  with  the  mark  of 
the  Beast — from  which  bicotry  may 
we  be  delivered !— there  willbe  at  least 
this  excuse  to  come  up  for  her  before 
the  judge,  that  worship  and  faith  fcom 
a  part  of  the  daily  life  of  her  children, 
and  that  her  daughters,  at  least,  her 
poor  and  humble  daughters,  do  nothing 
without  first  asking  Uie  aid  of  heaven. 
Well,  the  maidens  are  satisfied  of 
St  Martha's  protection,  and  they  sally 
forth  into  the  place.  It  so  happens 
that  the  conscription  is  going  on,  and 
the  town  is  filled  with  bands  of  young 
lads  marching  arm  in  arm  witii  many 
a  gay  ribbon  floating  from  their  cape^ 
and  singing  with  more  noise  Uian  har- 
mony, uieir  wild  Breton  airs.  Each 
boy  nas  a  little  lozenge-shaped  card 
pinned  to  his  breast,  and  on  mis  is  the 
number  he  has  drawn.  They  have  left 
father  and  mother  this  day,  but  thi^ 
are  full  of  military  ardour.  And  no 
wonder.  Listen  to  them,  and  in  one 
of  their  son^  yon  will  catdi  the  words 
*  The  brave  little  ChooaDs.' 
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Yonder  stands  the  old  crumbling 
college,  and  its  walls  tell  the  tale 
which  explains  these  words. 

In  1814,  the  inhabitants  of  Brittany, 
among  other  places,  were  commanded 
to  swear  to  aimer  TEmpereur  sous 
peine  de  damnation  etemelle.'  The 
Doys  in  that  college  refused  the  dis- 
graceful oath,  and  one'  of  them  was 
beaten  to  death  for  his  refusal  There 
were  630  students  in  the  college  then, 
all  boys  from  eight  to  seventeen  years 
old.  They  assembled,  with  indigna- 
tion burning  in  their  breasts,  as  it  can 
bum  in  young  bosoms.  They  selected 
370  of  the  stoutest  and  oldest  of 
their  number,  and  they  took  this  oath 
among  themselves  : 

'  I  swear  before  God,  and  the  sacred 
image  of  the  king,  to  be  faithful  to 
King  Louis  xviii.  and  his  successors, 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood  in 
defending  his  ri^ts  and  his  cause,  to 
die  rather  than  abandon  my  comrades, 
and  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable  to- 
wards and  against  all* 

A  brave  man,  the  Chevalier  de 
MargadeL  encouraged  and  prepared 
them.  His  daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of 
nineteen,  made  370  cockades  for  them, 
and  with  her  own  hand  pinned  one  on 
the  breast  of  each  boy  :  and  then  these 
mere  children  marchea  forth  to  fight 
and  fall  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chouans. 
The  blood  of  these  boy-soldiers  has 
hallowed  the  streets  of  Vannes. 

But  alas  for  the  inconstancr^  of  man. 
Fortv  years  back  this  band  of  children 
fought  against  one  emperor,  and  now 
the  conscripts  of  Vannes  rejoice  that 
they  have  been  chosen  to  fight  for 
another,  his  nephew. 

The  morning  is  growing  very  hot, 
and  the  girls  sit  upon  the  stone  benches 
under  the  trees,  waiting  to  be  hired, 
and  chatter  merrily  to  one  another  in 
Breton.  There  is  one  among  them 
thouffh,  who  is  silent  and  sits  apart 
She  has  a  pretty  face,  round  ana  pi- 
quante.  She  is  stout  and  well-buut, 
and  every  way  a  buxom  lass.  Her 
name  is  Rose.  Now  Hose  is  not  gener- 
ally sad.  She  can  sing  at  her  work, 
and  in  her  own  village  she  can  talk 
and  lauffh  pleasantly  with  the  neigh- 
bours:  but  to-day  it  would  take  much 
to  ma^e  Rose  gay.  Her  stoiy  explains 
it,  it  is  brief. 

Rose  comes  from  a  little  cottage 
near  Camac    Her  father  died  two 


years  ago,  and  with  him  went  all 
means  of  support  for  an  old  mother 
and  another  daughter,  fifteen  years 
old.  Rose  herself  is  only  seventeen, 
and  yet  for  these  two  years  she  has 
been  working  for  her  mother,  whom 
she  loves.  Now  the  time  is  come 
when  Marie,  her  sister,  can  work  at 
home,  and  there  is  not  employment 
enough  for  two  :  nay,  it  is  verjr  hard  to 
get  it  at  all,  and  gradually  their  means 
have  been  growing  less  and  less,  until 
at  last  her  mother  fell  ill  Then  Rose 
went  to  the  priest ;  but  Camac  is  a 
venr  poor  village,  and  the  priest  him- 
self can  barely  live.  What  was  to  be 
done  ]  only  this—  Rose  must  go  into 
service.  She  will  receive  sixty  francs 
a  year,  her  bed  and  her  board,  and  if  she 
is  a  good  girl,  an  Hrenne  of  a  two-franc 

giece  at  the  new  year.  She  will  send 
fty  francs  to  her  mother,  and  with 
what  her  sister  can  make,  there  will 
be  just  enough  for  two  mouths,  but 
much  two  little  for  three.  But  Rose 
loves  Carnac,  and  loves  her  old  mo- 
ther, and  it  is  very  hard  to  leave  them 
for  years  and  go  among  strangers  who 
will  perhap  treat  her  very  unkindly. 
So  there  is  a  struggle  within  Rose 
between  the  jov  of  receiving,  and  the 
joy  of  mving  love,  and  the  stm^le 
makes  Rose  very  sad.  Yet  as  nothmg 
else  can  be  done,  she  waits  anxiously 
for  some  farmer  to  come  and  hire  her. 

In  vain  :  the  farmers  come,  look  at 
her  pretty  face,  ask  her  what  she  can 
do,  and  then  for  her  certificate  and 
character.  If  these  were  good,  they 
would  take  her  in  a  moment,  so  plea- 
sant is  Rose's  manner,  so  sweet  her 
voice,  so  engaging  her  buxom  face. 
But  alas !  poor  Rose  has  never  been 
in  service  before,  and  when  she  tells 
them  this,  they  shake  their  heads.  In 
vain  she  assures  them  she  will  work 
very  hard,  and  produces  a  slip  of  paper 
signed  by  the  cur^  of  Camac. 

*  No,  no,  pretty  one,  that  won't  do,' 
say  the  idiots. 

It  is  hard  for  an  inexperienced  ser- 
vant to  find  a  master  among  so  many, 
and  so  Rose  sees  the  other  girls,  hired 
one  by  one,  move  away,  quite  indif- 
ferent^ and  she  herself  is  left  unchosen. 
Let  us  also  leave  her  there,  poor  thin^, 
to  be  sad,  and  wonder  St  Martha  is 
not  kind  to  her,  and  let  us  go  about  a 
mile  out  of  Vannes,  on  the  road  from 
Renne& 
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This  road  lies  between  the  Auray 
and  the  forest  The  Aoray  is  a 
peaceful  little  stream  meandering 
quietly  between  turfy  banks,  none  of 
your  Drawling,  riotins  rivulets  that 
seem  to  caper  with  delight  because 
they  are  going  to  leave  the  dull  land 
for  the  hu£e  rough  ocean  where  their 
name  will  oe  lost— just  as  the  bov  of 
fifteen  leaps  and  laughs  with  joy  when 
he  sees  the  great  black  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  before  him,  and  longs  for  that 
dty  where  he  will  be  nothing— but  a 
contented,  soothing  murmurer  that 
hurries  not  her  fate.  The  forest  rises 
gently,  very  dark  and  very  green,  on 
either  side.  The  road  is  little  used, 
and  even  the  rucks  upon  it  have  grown 
dim. 

On  the  turf  bank  sits  a  man  with  his 
legs  stretched  out,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  dirty  clasped  Imife,  in  the  other  a 
slice  of  black  bread  on  which  lies  a 
piece  of  purple  sausage,  and  munching 
away  very  happily.  By  his  side  is  a 
very  dirty,  flimsy  knapsack,  from  one 
comer  of  which  a  piece  of  thin  paper 
with  the  halves  ot  some  larce  clack 
letters  on  it,  sticks  out ;  and  a  little 
tin  pan  of  paste  with  a  brush  in  it 
In  snort,  the  man  is  a  bill-sticker.  If 
you  look  at  him  more  closely,  you  will 
see  that  he  is  pasty.  His  blouse  is 
covered  with  whity-brown  patches. 
His  trousers  are  crackly  as  the  outside 
of  roast  pork.  Those  peculiar  twists 
in  his  mud-coloured  haur  are  produced 
by  wiping  his  finders  on  that  natural 
towel  His  hands,  and  particularly 
his  nails,  are  quite  plastered  over  witn 
this  material,  so  valuable  to  bag- 
makers,  so  precious  to  newspaper- 
editors. 

He  is  a  man  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  of  no  former  one.  Jabal, 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain  could  not  even 
have  dreamed  of  his  trade.  He  has 
no  scriptural  referee,  not  even  a  Saint 
in  the  Calendar.  Among  the  myriads 
of  the  canonized,  where  even  the  chif- 
fonnier  and  the  dustman  can  find  a 
patron,  there  is  not  one  who  was  a 
Dill-sticker.  I  humbly  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  Pius  the  Ninth  to  this 
fact  It  is  the  glory  of  a  pope  to  have 
added  to  the  calendar,  and  saints  are 
rare  now-a-days.  I  recommend  His 
Holiness  to  keep  his  eye  on  some 
humble  bill-sticker.  He  little  knows 
how  the  priests  would  profit  by  the 


canonixation  in  such  cities  as  P^ris 
and  I^ons.  But  no  wonder  then  that 
the  poor  bill-sticker  is  dassed  with 
those  beings  to  whom  society  growk 
'beware.'  Without  a  saint^  a  guild, 
or  a  l^al  status,  how  can  he  raise  hia 
trade  to  that  position  which  it  is 
justly  entitled  to{hold  ?  Bill-«ti^en 
— not  indeed  r^polar  members  of  the 
craft,  but  still  stickers  of  bills— have 
revolutionized  Europe,  and  driven 
monarchs  from  their  arm-chairs.  Bill- 
stickers  are  the  publishers  of  Uie 
people.  They  circulate  that  gratuitooa 
literature  which  is  often  such  a  com- 
fort to  the  unoccupied/dTi^ur.  Upon 
the  precision  of  their  brushes,  and 
their  discretion  in  the  choice  of  walls, 
has  depended  the  success  of  many  a 
great  speculation ;  and  it  is  o^ton 
their  fidelity  alone  which  IningB  an 
obscure  candidate  to  the  benches  (^ 
St  Stephen's.  Honour  then  to  the 
despised  but  powerful  trade,  and  down 
with  the  conservatives  who  dare  to 
write  up  those  justly  disregarded 
words— 'Bill-stickers,  Mware !' 

Our  man,  like  the  rest  of  his  caUin^ 
was  ragged  and  dirty.  The  day  is  not 
yet  come  when  the  bill-sticker  will 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  beside  the 
haberdasher  and  the  clothier  already 
there.  But  he  was  contented,  and  aX 
peace  with  the  world,  and  his  mde 
breakfast  was  quite  palatable  after  a 
walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  As  be 
chewed,  however,  he  became  tiiirsty, 
and  having  no  better  tap  before  him, 
he  took  a  little  tin  mug  from  his 
knapsack  and  made  for  the  river, 
laying  his  bread  and  sausage  carefully 
on  the  top  of  his  paste^can. 

But,  alas  for  mankind !  when  not 
even  this  pasty  pilgrim  is  firee  from 
the  tyranny  of  circamstance.  He  has 
just  finished  his  draught,  and  feels 
really  thankfid,  and  I  believe,  if  he 
had  ever  been  taiight  that  there  was 
a  God  interested  in  man.  would  have 
thanked  him  heartily  for  oringing  him 
near  so  excellent  a  stream;  he  has 
just  turned  to  go  back,  when,  horror 
of  horrors !  he  sees  a  little  dog  limp 
up  on  three  legs  to  his  tin-iMUL  and 
quietly  seize  the  remnant  of  his  oread 
and  sausage  with  a  most  communist 
disregard  for  the  doctrine  of  meum 
and  tuum. 

*Ah !  gredin !'  screams  the  wretched 
paster.    'Ah!  villain,  lay  it  down. 
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If  I  catch  thee,  Pll  skin  thee  alive. 
Ah  !  brute  ;*  and  he  takes  np  a  stone 
and  flings  it  after  the  thief,  who  only 
limps  away  the  faster,  and  escapes  to 
a  distance  quite  out  of  sight,  where, 
being  very  nungry.  he  discusses  the 
half-meal  with  much  gusto.  The  poor 
man  is  in  despair. 

'  Oh  !  the  unfeeling  brute.*  he  cries, 
wringing  his  hands ;  oh !  the  scurvy 
cur,  to  take  a  poor  man's  breakfast 
out  of  his  mouth.  Oh !  if  I  had  him 
between  my  fingers  I  would  wring  his 
neck,  and  if  Ms  master  was  here  I 
would  do  the  same  to  him.* 

'Then,  now  is  vour  chance,'  said  a 
quiet  voice  behind  him. 

The  bill-sticker  started  round  to 
see  before  him  a  worn,  weather-beaten, 
weary-looking  sailor,  very  tall  and 
with  a  face  which  somehow  seemed 
ill-adapted  to  his  dress.  The  bill- 
sticker  looked  him  from  foot  to  head, 
and  from  head  to  foot  with  a  surly 
frown. 

*Ha  you're  the  master,  are  you? 
Then  I  wish  you  would  teach  that  cur 
of  yours  better  manners.* 

'  Huneer  makes  thieves  of  us  all,* 

replied  the  sailor  in  the  same  calm  voice. 

Ay,  and  it's  like  to  make  a  thief  of 

me  now.    Here's  my  breakfast  gone. 

and  so  I  must  starve  till  dinner-time. 

*  But  the  doff  was  more  hungry  than 
you,  mv  firiena.  He  has  had  nothing 
to  eat  for  two  days.' 

'  Why  don't  youfeedhim,  then,if  he*s 
vour  animal,  confound  him,  and  keep 
Mm  off  honest  people's  breakfasts.' 

•Why  don*t  I  feed  myself?  The 
man  must  be  fed  before  the  dog,  and 
I  have  eaten  nothing  for  two  days 
either.' 

'  Humph,'  growled  the  man  of  paste, 
too  much  irritated  to  be  softened, 
and  moved  towards  his  knapsack  ana 
paste-can. 

The  sailor  looked  at  him  thought- 
fully, and  his  hand  moved  slowly 
towards  the  pocket  of  his  pea-jacket 

*  How  far  are  we  from  a  town  ]*  he 
asked  quietly. 

*  A  town,  eh?  why,  we're  about  half 
a  league  from  Vannes ;  and  a  precious 
long  way  it  wiU  seem  to  me  now  too. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  V 

*  Yannes !'  murmured  the  sailor  to 
himself,  and  a  slight  spasm  passed  over 
his  starved  cheeka 

'  WeB,'  said  he  with  an  effort^  *for 


two  sous  you  can  buy  as  much  bread 
at  Vannes,  as  my  dog  has  stolen,  and 
more,  eh  ? 

*  Yes,  and  that  will  be  two  sous  less 
for  my  dinner,  and  there's  little  enough 
for  that  already.' 

*  Here,'  said  the  sailor,  drawing  two 
copper  coins  from  lus  pocket  The 
bill-sticker  looked  amazed. 

*  Well,  that's  honest,'  said  he,  and 
took  them  without  the  slightest  com- 
punction. Then  gathering  up  his 
knapsack  and  can,  he  proceeded  to 
trudge  on  slowly,  still  grumbling  a 
little  to  himself. 

The  sailor  walked  on  by  his  side 
thoughtfullv,  and  for  some  distance 
neither  of  them  SDoke.  At  length  the 
bill-sticker  looked  up  into  the  other's 
face  rather  oddly,  and  said  : 

*It's  all  a  flam,  then,  about  your 
going  two  days  without  eating.  You've 
got  money,  haven't  you  ]' 

'  No.  It  is  quite  true.  Those  two 
sous  are  my  last' 

*  And  why  didn't  you  buy  summnt 
to  eat  with  'em?' 

'  I  kept  them  in  case  I  should  get 
no  more.    I  was  afraid  of  starving. 

The  bill-sticker  was  silent  and  they 
went  on  some  wav.  At  last  he  stopped 
short  and  lookea  at  the  sailor  some- 
what suspiciously. 

*  Come,'  said  he ;  *  I'll  toss  you  for 
those  coppers.' 

The  sailor  shook  his  head. 

*I  never  play  with  fate.  Qod's 
providence  is  too  solemn  a  thing  to  be 
trifled  with.' 

The  man  of  paste  did  not  understand, 
but  opened  his  eyes  a  little  wider  than 
usual 

'You  won't  toss,  then?' 

*No,  thank  you !' 

'All  the  worse  for  you,  then,  that's 
alL' 

And  again  they  went  on  in  silence 
for  some  distance. 

But  the  bill-sticker  was  not  quite 
at  his  ease.  Even  biU-stickers  have 
hearts,  and  the  quiet  manner  of  this 
honest  stranger  touched  him.  At  last 
he  stopped  and  making  an  effort^  drew 
out  the  two  sous  again. 

'  You  ain't  telling  a  lie,  are  you  ? 
Haven't  you  really  got  any  more 
money  ?' 

'  I  never  lie,'  answered  the  sailor. 

'There,'  grunted  the  bill-sticker 
savagely,  and  poked  the  two  sous  into 
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the  sailor's  pocket  But  the  seaman 
drew  them  out  again  as  quickly,  and 
held  them  out  to  the  other. 

*  rU  not  take  them  back/  said  he, 
setting  very  red,  for  the  effort  of  self- 
denial  was  a  violent  one.  *  They  are 
yours,  by  right,  as  my  dog  eat  your 
brealdast  There,  take  them.  Look 
how  satisfied  the  poor  beast  is !  Come, 
Smug.  Why,  look,  he  scarcely  limps 
at  all  now  !    There,  take  them  bacK.' 

*  What  do  you  call  him  ?'  asked  the 
other,  who  had  not  courage  to  refuse, 
but  not  the  heart  to  accept,  and  so 
turned  it  off,  as  Smug  came  confidently 
up,  vastly  improved,  and  capered 
round  the  legs  of  the  two.  The  bill- 
sticker  looked  askance  at  the  animal 
at  first,  and  secretly  longed  to  kick 
him,  but  he  conquered  this  desire. 

'  Poor  liUle  beast,'  said  he.  '  Well, 
he's  a  rum-looking  one.  He's  an  Eng- 
lish dog,  ain't  he  i  And  how  does  he 
come  to  be  lame  V 

*  You  may  well  pity  him.  He  was 
shot  by  accident  the  other  day,  and 
he'll  be  lame  for  life  now,  I  suppose. 
But  here,  take  yoiu"  two  sous.' 

*Lediablem'emporte,  if  I  do ;'  and  to 
escape  this  strong  temptation  he  had 
recourse  to  Smug,  who,  unlike  man. 
had  no  enmity  for  the  being  he  had 
injured,  but  after  ascertaining  his 
respectability  by  snifiSing  at  his  ankles, 
was  jumping  up  at  him  as  affection- 
ately as  he  could  upon  one  hind  leg. 

Meanwhile  Paul—for,  of  course,  he 
was  the  sailor— held  the  two  sous  out, 
scarcelv  daring  to  look  at  them. 

'Will  you  take  them  V  he  said  with 
a  great  gulp. 

Now,  look  here,'  answered  the  bill- 
sticker.  *  It's  all  nonsense,  this  is.  I 
don't  want  theuL  I've  got  ten  sous 
for  my  dinner,  and  six  for  my  bed  to- 
night, and  devil  a  bit  do  I  want  any 
more.    Come,  sit  down  here  a  bit.' 

So  saying  he  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  knapsack,  and  drew  out  a  crust  of 
black  bread,  looking  rather  ashamed 
of  himself  as  he  did  bo.  He  cut  it  in 
hal^  and  held  out  one  portion  to  PauL 

Montague's  eyes  glistened  as  he  saw 
it  Those  only  who  have  starved  for 
two  days  know  what  hunger  is.  and 
what  a  tyrant  is  the  bell^r.  Ana  yet 
Paul  had  grown  strict  in  his  adversity, 
and  he  debated  with  himself  before  he 
took  the  longed-for  morsel 

*  But  this  man  has  really  a  heart 


I  will  let  him  do  a  generous  actioiL 
It  will  make  him  far  happier  than  my 
wretched  sous.' 

So  he  took  it  and  devoured  it  eagerly, 
and  Smug,  who  had  fared  sumptu- 
ously, had  the  delicacy  not  to  beg  f(»' 
more. 

From  that  moment  the  two  m^i 
were  friends,  and  Paul  felt  thankful 
that  he  had  found  an  honest  soul, 
whom  he  need  not  fear. 

'You've  a  pleasant  trade,  there,' 
began  Paul,  who  was  thinlong  just 
then  that  it  would  suit  himself. 

*Well  enough.  I  like  it  because 
I'm  fond  of  travelling.  I  see  the 
world,  don't  you  know?  "Why,  bless 
you,  I  know  all  Brittany  from  Nant«8 
up  to  St  Malo,  and  round  the  coast  to 
Brest,  and  I  wouldn't  leave  this  line 
of  coimtry  for  a  thousand  franca.' 

*  Ah,  you  know  the  coast  ?  Do  you 
happen  to  know  the  port  of  LaTrinit^  f 

'What,  down  towards  Guib^ronl 
I  should  think  I  did.  I  was  there 
only  a  fortnight  ago,  with  some  ship- 
ping notices  from  Lorient,  that  I  had 
to  take  to  every  port  on  the  coast' 

'Then  it's  a  good-sized  place  V 

'La  Trinity  1  It's  the  smallest  port 
on  the  coast  They  have  a  coaler  or 
two  in  there  now  and  then,  and  they 
bring  up  wine  from  Bordeaux  for  Van- 
nes  from  time  to  time,  but,  bless  you, 
you  might  be  there  for  months  and  not 
see  anything  better  than  a  fishing- 
smack. 

Paul's  face  fell. 

'  Was  there  any  shipping  there  when 
you  left  it?' 

'  Let  me  see.  There  was  a  brig  in 
the  creek  unloading  coal  I  think  they 
said  she  was  English.' 

'Ah?' 

The  bill-sticker  looked  curiously  at 
Montagua 

'  I  should  say  you  were  from  those 
parts,'  he  said  after  a  time. 

'  Yes,'  was  all  Paul's  answer.  Then 
to  escape  further  questioning,  he  asked, 
'What  kind  of  oills  do  you  cany 
round  V 

'Dame!  all  sorts.  Anything  you 
like  to  give  me.  I  never  know,  for  I 
never  look  at  them.  Bless  you,  I  can 
scarcely  read,  though  I  can  make  out 
the  big  letters.  But  you  see.  I  take 
them  as  they  come.  They  tell  me  to 
stick  up  a  certain  number  of  each  in  % 
certain  district,  and  so  I  calculate, 
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and  sometimes  I  put  up  only  one  in  a 
village,  sometimes  two  or  three.  Then 
some  bills,  don't  you  see,  ai*e  of  a  par- 
ticular kincL  like  shipping  notices, 
and  them  I  take  only  to  sea-port 
places.  Others  have  got  to  be  stuck 
low,  because  they're  printed  small, 
others  high.  So  you  see  it  ain't  learned 
without  some  practice.  Nor  it  ain't 
every  fool  as  can  do  it  well  I  dare 
say  now,  you  think  bill-stickine  a  very 
easy  job.  nothing  but  paste  and  paper, 
but  you  re  mistaken.  There's  as  much 
talent  and  discretion  necessary  as  there 
is  in  an  emperor,  and  a  deal  more. 
Why,  look  here,  how  would  you  know 
what  was  good  walls  and  what  bad  ? 
You'd  go  sticking  them  just  about 
everywhere  the  same.  But  you  see, 
I  know  the  walls,  I  know  where  they'll 
be  seen  and  read.  Maybe  you'd  think 
a  busy  street  was  the  best  place,  be- 
cause there  were  most  people  in  it  ? 
You'd  be  mistaken  again.  Choose  a 
quiet  nook,  near  a  wine-shop  or  a  caf^, 
some  place  where  men  are  likely  to  be 
strolling  about  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
their  hands  in  their  pockets,  Uke  pub- 
lic walks  and  that  kind.  They  won't 
stop  in  the  big  streets.  Or  if  they  do, 
they  look  in  at  the  shop  windows. 
But  you  go  to  a  market-place,  where 
they'll  be  lolling  and  dawdling  about, 
waiting  for  something,  and  maybe  for 
nothing  •  or  a  boulevara,or  a  cul-de-sac, 
"where  tney  can't  walk  fast,  because 
they'd  run  against  the  end  if  they  did, 
and  you'll  see  how  they  read  the  adver- 
tisements. Then  the  theatres,  because 
they'll  be  waiting  for  the  doors  to  open ; 
and  the  public  buildings,  because  the 
porters  won't  let  them  m— mon  Dieu  ! 
it's  quite  a  science.' 

And  with  such  conversation  they 
reached  Vannes. 

Meanwhile  the  mop  proceeded 
heavily.  Vannes  is  too  quiet  an  old 
place  to  be  lively  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  day  was  growing  hotter 
and  hotter.  The  farmers,  most  of  them 
having  hired  the  servants  they  wanted 
had  retired  to  little  cabarets  and  res- 
taurants to  get  their  early  dinner,  and 
even  the  enthusiastic  conscripts  had 
abandoned  glory  and  ballads  for  shade 
and  cider  in  the  few  comfortable  little 
caf(&  that  the  old  place  can  boast. 
The  farm-servants  who  were  not  yet 
hired  were  the  only  people  that  lin- 
gered beneath  the  trees,  and  they,  poor 


things,  began  to  grow  miserable  and 
despondent 

One  or  two  gave  up  all  hope,  and 
having  nowhere  to  go  to,  stretched 
themselves  on  the  stone  benches,  and 
tried  to  sleep  away  their  disappoint- 
ment The  rest  wandered  listlessly 
round  the  place  and  stood  before  the 
walls,  spelUng  over  the  notices  stuck 
up  there,  and  verifying  the  biUsticker's 
account.  But  in  time  all  the  more 
attractive  advertisements  had  been 
thoroughly  studied,  and  the  listless 
idlers  were  Rowing  more  and  more 
weary  of  their  lives,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  the  bill-sticker  and  the  sailor 
created  a  grateful  diversion. 

The  man  of  paste  and  paper  walked 
unhesitatingly  to  the  spot  which  his 
professional  knowledge  told  him  was 
the  best,  and  laying  down  his  knap- 
sack drew  out  a  number  of  bundles  of 
flabby-looking  sheets  of  thin  paper. 
He  selected  a  large  one  and  spreading 
it  on  his  knees,  battered  the  liwjk  of  it 
with  a  flop-flop  motion  of  his  brush, 
talking  all  the  time. 

*Vla,  that's  a  big  lettered  one. 
Must  go  up  high.  Bigre— Why  they've 
taken  the  stone  away.  Til  swear 
there  used  to  be  a  stone  here  at  this 
wall,  and  how  is  a  little  fellow  like 
me  to  do  without  it.  Voyons,  you're 
a  big  one,  just  flop  this  up  for  me  near 
that  red  lettered  one  there.  Carefully. 
That  won't  do.  Wait  a  bit  Tuni 
your  hands  back  like  this,  and  let  me 

Sut  it  on  them  for  you.  There.  Alloru, 
fow  sharp  to  the  wall — vcu 

And  flop  went  the  bill  gainst  the 
stones,  and  Paul  had  received  his  first 
lesson  in  bill-sticking. 

Another  followed  under  the  last, 
and  then  the  little  man  chose  a  rather 
smaller  one. 

*  Tiensy  little  letters  here,  and  a  good 
number  of  them.  This  must  come  low 
down.* 

Paul  was  looking  admiringly  at  his 
own  achievement  It  was  something 
about  a  'Magasin  de  Nouveaut^  a 
Rennes.  Grand  choix  de  taffetas,'  &c., 
and  having  satisfied  himself  of  the 
utility  of  his  performance,  he  turned 
to  r^  the  smaller  one.  Now  no 
sooner  was  this  stuck  up  than  all  the 
listless  farm  servants  poked  their 
heads  forward,  edged  themselves  in, 
and  became  suddenly  lively.  And  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  headed  : — 
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*  D^partement  du  Morbihan. 
Deux  cent  francs  de  recompense.' 

*  Oh  r  said  Rose,  aloud  and  eagerly. 
*  Two  hundred  francs  reward  !  It  s 
something  lost.  Oh !  good  St  Martha, 
if  I  could  only  find  it 

*  Tiens,  mon  brave,*  said  a  sturdy 
man  in  a  blouse,  gently  shouldering 
Paul  away.  *  Your  head  is  not  made  of 
jlass ;  move  on  one  side  a  little,  and 
et's  see  what  it's  about    Maybe  we 

can  make  our  fortune.' 

Paul  edged  away,  but  his  eves  still 
devoured  the  notice,  and  his  haggard 
cheeks  glowed  with  purpla  Atlast, 
as  he  read,  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he 
moved  quietly  after  the  bill-sticker, 
who  was  going  off  quite  unconcerned  ; 
and  as  he  did  so  gave  a  curious  look 
at  the  idlers  reading  the  advertisement 

*  It's  a  pity  you  can't  read,'  he  said 
to  the  bill-sticker,  as  they  walked  on. 

*  Well,  so  I  think  sometimes.  But 
you  see,  I  should  lose  a  good  deal  of 
time  if  I  did.' 

*But  sometimes  you  might  win  a 
good  deal  of  money,  if  you  could  read 
the  notices  you  stick  up.  Now  that 
last  one  offered  a  reward  of  two  hun- 
dred francs  for  a  prisoner  who  has 
escaped  from  the  poiica' 

*  Ah,  diable !  I  wish  I  could  find 
him.' 

*  Would  you  give  him  up  V 

*  Give  him  up  ?  what  for  two  hun- 
dred francs?  Why  Fd  sell  my  own 
father  for  half  the  money.' 

*  Not  you,  that's  only  talk.  I  know 
you  can  be  generous  sometimes.  But 
just  give  me  one  of  those  notices  out 
of  your  bag,  and  I'll  read  it  to  you. 
M^be  it  will  be  useful,  who  knows  Y 

The  bill-sticker  had  not  much  faith 
in  notices,  perhaps  because  he  had 
stuck  up  so  many  thousands  in  his 
day,  but  he  yielded  and  produced  the 
moist  sheet. 

*  Wait  a  bit,'  said  Paul,  *  I  can't 
read  walkine.' 

And  he  placed  himself  opposite  to 

the  bill-sticker,  so  that  while  reading 

the  notice  to  him  he  could  watch  his 

face  carefully.    He  then  read 

*  Department  of  the  Morbihan. 

Two  hundred  francs'  reward. 

*  Whereas  a  person,  by  name  Paul 
Montague,  an  Englishman  by  birth' — 

*  Ah,  a  countryman  of  yours,'  said 
the  bill-sticker. 

'  —  And  known  to  be  connected 


with  other  men  now  in  custody,  in  a 
plot  of  a  diabolical  character.' 

'  Parbleu !  that  makes  it  more  in- 
teresting.' 

*  —  Has  esci^ed  the  vigilance  of  the 
police,  and  is  supposed  to  be  hiding 
m  this  department ;  notice  is  hereby 
given  that  the  above  reward  will  be 
paid  to  any  person  or  persons  giving 
such  information  as  wul  lead  to  his 
apprehension  ;  and  all  persons  are 
warned  that  to  conceal  or  harbour  the 
above-named  criminal,  will  render 
them  liable  to  prosecution  as  aiders 
and  abettors.  The  accused  was  last 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baud. 
His  description  is  as  follow  :  Height, 
five  feet  eleven;  slight,  but  well-built: 
hair  very  light ;  slight  moustache  ana 
large  light  whiskers  k  1' Anglais ;  eyes 
blue  and  large  ;  nose  stndght  and 
Grecian  ;  hands  small  and  white. 
Dress,  cut-away  riding-coat,  waistcoat 
and  trousers  of  a  rough  grey  mixture, 
sprinkled  with  red,  cut  h.  1' Anglais: 
straight  shirt  collar,  scarf  and  gold 
pin.' 

Here  Paul  stopped^  and  having  no- 
ticed that  the  biU-sticker  showed  no 
si^s  of  recognition,  contented  hinoiself 
with  reading  the  remainder  to  himself. 

'  He  was  followed  by  a  small  bat 
very  ferocious  bouledogue,  of  the 
Scotoh  race,  grey  in  colour,  and  ^th 
long  hair  that  falls  over  the  eyes,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  wounded  in  the 
pursuit  by  the  police.  Information  to 
be  given  at  the  mairie  of  each  arron- 
dissement,  or  at  the  Pr^ectnre, 
Rennes.    (Signed)  D'Antin,  Prrfet* 

*  So,'  thought  Pftul,  *  they  value  me 
and  SmuK  at  two  hundred  nrancs ;  and 
what  will  they  do  with  me  when  they 
get  me  ?  Lock  me  up  for  life  in  a  nar- 
row cell  How  satisfactory  for  both 
parties!  How  useful  to  Uie  community 
will  my  bare  existence— for  it  can  be 
nothing  better— be  1  But  it  must  be 
so.  The  safety  of  the  state  demands 
that  our  lives  should  be  fruitless,  and 
perhaps  a  cell  at  Belle  Isle  is  preferable 
to  yellow  fever  at  Cayenne  It  is  only 
just  I  chose  to  play  with  edged  took, 
I  can't  complain  now  my  fingers  are 
cut ;  but  stul,  if  I  can,  ril  be  &ee  yet 
What !  a  life  wasted  on  itself^  pa^ed 
in  living  and  no  more,  and  L  at  five- 
and-twenty,  vigorous,  fresh,  tree  from 
all  the  preiudices  of  society,  a  citixea 
of  the  world,  with  experience  of  men, 
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and  a  knowledge  of  life,  to  be  caged 
like  a  linnet  in  six  feet  by  seven  of 
massive  stone,  when  my  win^  are  still 
strong,  and  without  even  the  advan- 
tage of  the  bird,  for  there  will  be  no 
one  to  cheer  with  my  prison-song— no, 
I  swear  I  will  not  submit.  I  have  no 
master  but  God.  I  have  not  sinned 
a^nst  him,  and  I  will  not  therefore 
give  up  that  liberty  which  may  yet  be 
a  ^n— useful  to  the  whole  world.* 

Then  conscience,  the  cudgeller,  smote 
him  a  great  blow,  and  he  knew  how 
presumptuously  he  was  thinking.  Still 
freedom  is  too  sweet  to  be  abandoned 
for  little  gain,  and  Paul  Montague  had 
heen  freer  than  most  men,  for  he  had 
never  been  the  slave  of  opinion  or  of 
his  friends. 

So  at  the  comer  of  the  street  he 
bade  the  bill-sticker  farewell,  hoping 
he  might  never  be  in  want  of  paste, 
and  followed  by  Smug  on  three  legs, 
walked  off  to  inquire  of  some  less 
interested  person,  the  road  to  La 
Trinitd 

It  is  true,  Paul  did  not  leave  his 
friend  without  a  mental  consultation. 
First  he  asked  himself,  how  it  would 
answer  to  worm  the  whole  packet  of 
notices  out  of  him.  To  which  he  re- 
plied—* No,  suspicious.'  Thenhe  asked 
himself  if  he  could  not  manage  to  get 
them  by  stealtL  Still  more  suspicious 
and  dangerous,  and  dishonourable 
Lastly,  should  he  confess  all  to  the 
bill-sticker,  and  make  a  friend  and 
confidant  of  him.  To  one,  lonely, 
friendless,  and  pursued  through  the 
world,  this  idea  was  very  seductive, 
but  after  duly  turning  over  all  the 
pros  and  cons,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  even  if  the  reward  offered 
failed  to  tempt  the  man  of  paste,  the 
fear  of  the  law  might  make  a  traitor 
of  him.  The  attempt  was  at  least  too 
hazardous,  and  so  he  went  on,  deter- 
mined to  use  his  utmost  endeavour  to 
get  to  La  Trinity  by  the  next  morning. 

Liberty  and  life  had  now  become  of 
equal  value  to  him.  Without  the  one 
the  other  was  not  only  useless,  but 
intolerable.  The  incentive  was  a 
strong  one,  yet  so  ^eat  had  been  the 
wear  of  his  Dody  without  any  equiva- 
lent support,  so  crushing  the  fatigue 
of  two  days  incessant  mght,  and  so 
terrible  the  agony  of  hunger,  which 
was  now  returning,  that  he  had 
scarcely  gone  a  league  when  he  felt  he 


must  give  it  up.  In  vain  he  trod  on 
a  few  steps.  His  legs  fell  under  him, 
his  eyes  closed,  and  he  could  only  just 
creep  into  the  wood  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  before  he  fell  into  a  deep  dream- 
less sleep. 

He  was  awaked  about  seven  in  the 
evening  by  the  air  growing  chilly.  He 
felt  refreshed  and  a  new  man,  but  at 
the  same  time  very  hungry.  He  heard 
a  faint  breathing  close  to  his  ear,  and 
turning  round,  found  Smug  still  fast 
asleep.  Paul's  limbs  were  very  stiff, 
and  though  refreshed  for  the  time,  he 
now  felt  very  distinctly  how  weak  he 
had  grown.  Still  the  longing  to  be 
free— free  from  risk,  from  suspicion, 
from  pursuit — drove  him  on.  and  as 
he  walked,  he  regained  his  old  elasti- 
city. He  reached  Auray,  but  dreaded 
to  enter  it.  However,  on  asking  the 
way,  he  found  he  could  not  help  pass- 
ing through  it,  so  he  made  the  oest  of 
it,  by  spending  the  dbputed  twopence 
on  a  lump  of  black  bread. 

*  I  must  not  eat  it  now— I  have  not 
earned  it  yet.  Let  me  see,  that  old 
man  said  there  were  four  leagues  from 
Auray  to  La  Trinitd  Four  leagues, 
ten  miles.    Oh,  dear,  I  feel  as  if  ten 

Firds  would  do  for  me !  But  courage ! 
must  push  on,  and  when  I  have  done 
two  leagues  out  of  the  four,  I  and  the 
ferocious  bouledogue  will  have  supper. 
Poor  Smug,  how  these  idiots  nave 
belied  thy  race  and  temper,  I  must 
take  you  up  a  bit  now.  It  s  hard  lines 
for  you  to  limp  three  leagues  on  three 
legs,  and  weVe  walked  more  than  that 
to^lay.' 

No  doubt  the  body  has  great  power 
over  the  mind.  He  crosses  the  oridge 
and  leaned  over  to  look  at  the  sun 
setting  slowly  at  the  end  of  the  long 
wooded  valley.  As  he  was  gazing,  a 
travelling  carriage  drove  up.  There 
was  a  courier  on  the  box,  and  an 
unmistakeable  John  Thomas  from 
Grosvenor  Square  on  the  dicky.  Inside 
were  four  undeniable  Britishers.  A 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  angular 
whiskers,  and  shirt  collar  as  stiff  as 
his  manners,  two  bulky  bundles  in 
poke  bonnets,  and  a  plain  but  pleasant- 
looking  girl  of  one-and-twenty,  com- 
posed the  party,  who,  having  set  out 
to  travel  for  pleasure^  voted  France 
detestable,  because  the  inns  of  Brittany 
had  not  all  the  comforts  of  their  own 
town-house. 
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The  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door  of 
the  Pavilion  d'en  Bas,  just  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  bridge,  the  best  inn  in  the 
place,  but  still  a  very  inferior  caravan- 
serai (vide  Murray).  As  Paul  came 
up,  he  heard  loud,  angry  tones  pro- 
ceeding from  the  carriage,  at  the  door 
of  which  stood  the  courier  in  an  atti- 
tude of  respectful  despair. 

*  I  tell  you,*  the  English  worthy  was 
shouting,  *  that  it  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
a  lady  even  to  put  her  foot  into,  much 
less  to  sleep  at 

*  But  I  can  assure  monsieur  that 
there  is  no  better  hotel  in  the  town,* 
urged  the  courier;  *  there  is  one  other, 
it  is  true,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  this. 

*  I  won't  believe  it,  I  tell  you  ;  I 
know  what  your  courier's  tricks  are. 
You  have  some  interest  in  bringing  us 
to  this  place,  and  we  won't  stand  it' 

Paul  thought  to  himself,  *  I  have 
never  begged  yet,  but  I  shall  soon 
have  to  do  so,  and  may  as  well  make 
a  beginning.  I  know  these  Britishers 
won't  give  me  anvthing,  but  I  should 
like  to  hear  a  little  of  my  native  ver- 
nacular, and  look  at  the  big  features 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water.' 

He  therefore  crept  up  to  this  car- 
riage door,  and  drew  his  cap  off.  This 
was  no  acting  on  Paul's  part.  Hunger 
and  homelessness  soon  humble,  and 
force  us.  in  spite  of  theories,  to  take 
the  world  by  measure  of  men's  worth. 
He  felt  now  as  if  these  people,  with 
their  pockets  full  of  bank-notes,  were 
really  vastly  superior  to  him,  and  bc^an 
to  understand  what  he  had  so  often 
thought  was  lick-spittlebm  in  the 
lower  orders. 

*  Ladies,'  he  said  in  English,  *  will 
you  assist  a  starving  Englishman?' 
How  naturally  he  fell  into  the  regular 
forms  of  mendicancy ! 

The  ladies  simplv  turned  their  heads 
away,  but  the  Englishman,  as  the 
courier  retired  to  make  inquiries  with- 
in the  hotel,  darted  a  look  of  sullen 
savageness  at  the  beggar,  and  ex- 
claimed in  a  fine  London  accent  *  Ally 
vous  on.' 

'  Ah !  sir,  if  you  knew  how  I  suffer 
from  hunger  and  fatigue.' 

*  Ally  vous  on,  je  dis.  Proceedy,' 
growled  the  Britisher. 

'  He's  an  Englishman,  pa,'  suggested 
the  daughter,  meekly. 

*  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  these  French  b^- 
gars  are  such  clever  impostors,  that 


they  can  speak  any  languageunder  the 
Bun  to  serve  their  purpose. 

*  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  Pftul,  *  I  am 
an  Englishman,  one  of  your  own  great 
nation,  and  quite  penniless,  I  can 
assure  you.' 

*  Why,  the  impudent  fellow,  he's 
got  a  lump  of  bread  there  sticking  out 
of  his  pocketi  and  dares  to  tell  me  he 
is  starving.' 

*  Yet  it  is  true,  sir.'  said  Paul,  on 
whom  the  epithet  could  now  make  no 
impression.  '  That  loaf  of  bread,  that 
superb  meal  for  a  man  who  has  walked 
seven  miles  to-day,  and  has  ten  more 
to  walk  to-night,  was  boujght  with  my 
last  sou.  It  will  serve  just  to  keep 
me  and  my  dog  alive,  sir,  to-night; 
and  what  are  we  to  do  afterwards  V 

*  My  eood  man,'  interposed  one  of 
the  buniues  of  clothes,  *  we  never  give 
to  beggars.  We  have  made  a  rule  not 
to  do  so.* 

'  Nor  to  any  one  else,  probablv,  ex- 
cept at  a  charity  sermon,  or  when  a 
list  of  subscriptions  will  be  published 
in  the  Times,'  thought  Paul,  with 
more  truth  than  charity.  Then  he  said 
aloud.— 

'Ah,  madam,  when  I  was  a  rich 
man,  I  made  the  same  rule  and  thought 
it  a  wise  one ;  but  now  I  have  found 
out,  that  if  one  gives  to  nine  unworthy 
wretches  who  live  by  b^gaiy,  the 
tenth  may  be  a  man  or  woman  whom 
a  few  pence  would  have  saved  from 
starvation,  or  even  crime  Remember, 
that  he  who  seeth  his  brother  hath 
need—  it  says  nothing  about  his  respec- 
tability— and  shutteth  up  his  bowels 
of  compassion,  how  dwelieth— ' 

*  My  good  man,'  said  the  gentleman, 
who  could  stand  it  no  longer,  *  if  you 
do  not  go  awav  directly,  I  shall  he 
obliged  to  call  the  police.' 

Paul  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  opening  their  eyes,  and  he  repUed 
proudly— 

*  If  you  met  me,  sir,  in  Paris  societT» 
at  Lora  Ck)wley*8,  for  instance,  or  Lady 
Plantagenet's.  you  would  tj-eat  me 
very  differently.  You  would  lend  me 
five  pounds  and  ask  me  to  dinner; 
and  now—' 

'  Gendarme  f  cried  the  furious  Bri- 
tisher, to  a  sturdy,  stupid-lookin2 
ofiicial,  whom  Paul  had  not  noticea, 
*  Removy  cet  homme,  il  disturbe  moi 
et  ma  famille.' 

Though  the  words  were  incompre- 
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hensible  to  the  gallant  preserver  of 
the  peace,  the  indignant  gesture  of 
the  son  of  Albion  was  unmistak- 
able. 

'  Aliens  !*  said  the  gendarme,  with 
a   commanding  wave   of  the   hand. 

*  Ah,  mais,  bigr-r-r-e,  if  you  won't  go, 
I  must  take  you.  Come,  now,  votre 
passeport,  jeune  honune.* 

*  Passport  !*  said  Paul.  *  Of  course 
I  have  none  ; — an  English  sailor  tra- 
velling from  one  port  to  another.* 

'  And  where  are  you  going  to  V 
The  truth  would  have  been  ruin. 
Tlie  lie  was  forced. 

*  To  Lorient '  replied  Paul 

'  And  what  have  you  there  V 

*  My  dog.' 

*  Comment  ?  That  a  doc !  I  never 
saw  a  do^  like  that  befora 

'Tben,^  replied  Piul,  in  English, 

*  improve  the  occasion,  worthy  fellow, 
and  add  to  your  limited  knowledge  of 
natural  history.' 

The  surly  iendarme^  who,  like  all 
of  his  calling,  loved  nothing  more  than 
to  examine,  began  to  feel  Smug  all 
over  with  considerable  curiosity,  Skyes 
being  quite  a  novelty  in  Brittany,  but, 
in  his  rou^h,  clumsy  manner,  he  ma- 
naged to  give  the  broken  leg  a  twist : 
and  Smug,  who  was  not  to  oe  triflea 
with,  turned  round  and  snapped  at 
his  fingers. 

'  Ahee !'  roared  the  man  of  tags,  in 
agony.  *  I  shall  take  you  before  the 
maire  for  having  a  dog  without  a 
muzzle.    I  will--I — * 

But  Fortune  a^ain  favoured  our 
hero.  The  street  of  Auray  is  a  fright- 
fully steep  hill,  and  badly  paved. 
While  they  were  talking,  a  country 
cart,  drawn  by  oxen,  was  coming 
clumsily  down^  and,  just  as  Smug 
had  relieved  his  mind  by  a  taste  of 
Oallic  flesh,  this  cart,  arriving  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  went  forward  with 
an  impetus^  and  sent  the  unwieldy 
oxen  head  foremost  against  the  Eng- 
Hsh  travelling-carriage.  Shrieks  on 
the  one  hand,  French  oaths  on  the 
other,  loudly  demanded  the  inter- 
ference of  the  police-officer,  who  had 
here  an  interesting  case :  and  Paul, 
thinking  it  dangerous  to  delay  longer, 
got  away  in  the  scuffle. 

When  he  had  gone  some  distance 
out  of  the  town,  ne  came  to  a  place 
where  two  roads  diveijged.  Which  to 
take  1  There  was  no  sign-post,  and  in 
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vain  he  waited  for  some  one  to  come 
by.  A  peasant,  with  large  cavalier 
hat,  and  love-locks  hanging  down  his 
back,  did  indeed  come  by  singing  a 
wild  Breton  air,  but  when  the  Eng- 
lishman put  the  question,  he  shook 
his  head  and  muttered  in  Breton  that 
he  did  not  understand  French.  At 
last,  in  despair,  Paul  took  the  right- 
hand  road.  The  country  was  wild 
and  very  bleak,  and  the  great  Atlantic 
sent  up  his  breezes,  whicn  rushed  like 
spent  cannon-balls  upon  the  traveller. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  thick  forest  of 
small  dark  firs  rose  up  a  line  of  broken 
hills ;  on  the  other,  the  low  mounds 
stretched  away  to  the  ocean,  bare  and 
rugged.  From  time  to  time  the  way- 
farer passed  a  huge  uncut  stone,  set 
on  end,,  and  knew  that  the  Celt  of  old 
had  placed  it  there.  But  for  what  ? 
To  mark  a  Druid*s  resting-place  ?  To 
catch  the  last  beams  of  the  setting 
sun,  whom  he  worshipped  as  the  giver 
of  life,  in  his  blind,  narrow  material- 
ism? Who  can  tell  now?  The  Druid 
has  passed  away  and  left  not  a  letter 
behind.  The  Celt  of  to^ay  is  the  poor 
Breton  peasant,  and  what  has  he  of 
the  greatness  of  his  fathers,  save  their 
tongue  and  their  superstition  1  What 
is  he  to  the  men  whom  Vercingetorix 
rallied  to  defend  his  land,  and  drive 
back  Julius  himself—the  men  to  whom 
CervorhL  the  bard,  sang  to  the  triple 
harp  1  The  stones  are  there  stilL  Two 
thousand  years  of  storm  and  wind, 
one  thousand  years  of  Christianity, 
have  not  moved  them.  They  are  there 
telling  a  silent  tale  of  an  unknown 
mighty  race  who  worshipped  God  in 
some  form,  none  know  what,  and 
raised  these  blocks,  none  know  how, 
as  symbols  of  their  faith,  as  witnesses 
of  their  acknowledgment  of  an  outer 
greater  power  than  man's.  They  are 
there  to  mock  the  atheist,  and  to 
shame  the  indifferent  into  worship: 
they  are  there  to  humble  the  proud 
disciples  of  science,  who,  because  they 
have  reached  a  high  point  of  know- 
ledge^hink  they  can  raise  a  Babel  to 
defy  Heaven.  They  are  there  to  say 
to  them,  *  The  science  that  raised  us 
is  lost  Beware!  The  Maker,  when 
it  pleaseth  Him,  can  cover  all  know- 
leage  with  a  veiL  which  man  can 
never  withdraw.  Take  heed  lest,  in 
your  pride.  He  cover  yours  also,  and 
the  future  know  it  not'    ^ 
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CHAPTEK  XXVII.— PURSUIT. 


When  Paul  had  dragged  on  two 
weary  leagues,  he  was  just  looking 
about  for  a  sheltered  spot  wherein  to 
share  his  black  bread  with  faithful 
Smug,  when  he  met  a  long-haired 
peasant  covered  with  a  sheepskin  k 
la  Brian  O'linn,  *  with  the  fleshy  side 
out  and  the  woolly  side  in.'  of  whom 
he  inquired  the  way.  Tne  peasant 
was  a  joung  man,  and  had  been  to 
the  pnest's  school  He,  therefore, 
spoke  a  few  words  of  FrencL 

'This  is  not  the  road  to  La  Trinity' 
said  he.  while  Paul's  heart  sank  within 
him.  You  came  from  Auray  ?  You 
should  have  taken  the  road  to  the 
left  hand.  You  can,  indeed,  reach  La 
Trinity  this  way  through  Camac,  but 
it  is  two  leagues  round? 

*  Good  heavens,  two  leagues !  How 
far  am  I  then  from  the  port  V 

*  About  four  leagues,  more  or  less.' 
Blind  Paul  cursed  Fortune  as  blinder 

than  himself.  He  did  not  know  the 
far-sightedness  of  Providence  ;  he  did 
not  guess  that  his  having  taken  the 
wrong  road  insured  him  a  night's  rest, 
which  he  would  not  otherwise  have 
had.  So  men  in  their  ignorance  up- 
braid Providence,  and,  when  they  dis- 
cover their  mistake,  foi:get  to  thank 
Him  for  their  deliverance. 

This  is  how  it  was  : — 

About  half  an  hour  after  Paul  left 
Auray.  a  man  dressed  in  a  dark  purple 
coat,  tne  metal  buttons  of  which  taper- 
ed down  from  either  shoulder  to  the 
waist,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  triangle 
on  his  chest,  rode  a  lar^e  mare  at 
hish  speed  across  the  bridse.  Our 
old  ac(^uaintance,  the  bill-sticker,  hap- 
pened just  then  to  be  trudging  quietly 
on  towards  the  little  town,  where  he 
would  flop  a  few  more  bills  against 
the  walls,  and  then  go  to  rest 

*Aha!'  thought  the  rider,  'this 
man  must  have  come  from  Vannes. 
He  may  possibly  be  able  to  give  me 
some  information.  At  any  rate  I  ought 
to  ask  everybody  I  meet.  Hola,  mon 
ami,  where  do  you  come  from  to- 
day?' 

*  What's  that  to  you  V 

'  Ah,  bigr-r-r-e !  that's  the  way  to 
answer  an  agent  of  police,  is  it  ?' 

*  Parbleu,  if  you  want  me,  you  can 
take  me  without  questions.' 


'  I  don't  want  to  take  you,  mon  ami 
I  am  looking  for  a  man,  whom  I  dare 
say  you  may  have  seen  along  the  road. 
He  was  dressed  like  a  sailor,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  had  a  little  rou^  grey 
doff  with  him.  Have  you  seen  hmi  ?' 
Parbleu,  that's  the  very  dog  that 
stole  my  breakfast' 

'Well,  and  the  man?' 

*  I  have  seen  him.' 

'  Diantre,  c'est  bien !  What  road  did 
betake?' 

*  I  can  tell,  but  I  shall  not' 
'  Why  not  ?' 

'  He  IS  a  good  fellow.  Why  should 
I  set  him  into  trouble  ?' 

Voyons !  There  are  two  hundred 
francs  ofiered  for  the  information.' 
'Well?' 

'  If  you  give  it,  and  it  leads  to  his 
apprehension,  they  will  be  yours.' 

Parbleu,  do  you  take  me  for  a 
fool?' 

*  By  no  means.  You  have  a  look  of 
much  sagacity.' 

*  Par  trop,  one  doesn't  catch  reynaid 
with  promises.' 

'But  they  are  not  my  promises. 
They  are  those  of  the  Government' 

'  JBh  bien !  Let  the  Government 
pay  the  money  first' 

Well,  will  you  come  to  the  maire, 
and  give  your  information  ? — ^he  will 
give  you  a  guarantee  that  the  money 
shallbe  paid,  if  the  information  prove 
correct' 

'  Voyons,  if  he  gives  me  some  supper 
first  This  man's  dog  stole  my  bmk- 
fast,  and  I  have  had  to  lay  out  ten 
sous  in  dinner.' 

'  Soyez  tranquiUe.  We  will  arrange 
all  that' 

So  the  a^nt  of  police,  ^uite  de- 
lighted at  his  success,  but  a  little  diffi- 
dent as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  inform- 
ant, conducted  him  to  the  maire.  This 
worthy  was  a  maker  of  sabots,  as  I 
fan^  most  tradesmen  in  Auray  are, 
for  I  saw  little  else  than  wooden  shoes 
displayed  in  the  one  steep  street  He 
was  occupied  at  the  time  in  a  conver- 
sation with  the  cendarme  whom  we 
have  lately  seen  about  the  conduct  of 
the  driver  of  the  ox-cart^  the  pole  of 
which  had  damaged  the  Englismnan's 
carriage. 

The  agent  of  police  was  not  long  in 
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explaining  the  object  of  his  visit  The 
maire.  awed  by  the  superiority  of  this 
official,  bowed  and  scraped,  and  offered 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

*  So  now  for  the  evidence.' 

'  Ay,  but  I  must  have  my  guarantee 
first,*  said  the  stubborn  bill-sticker. 

'Not  a  bit  of  it.*  interrupted  the 
sturdy  gendarme,  who  had  overheard 
the  conversation  between  the  maire 
and  the  agent  '  I  can  give  you  satis- 
factory information  and  require  no 
guarantee.* 

'  Ma  foi  f  said  the  agent  *  Quite 
an  embarras  de  richesse.  This  fugi- 
tive seems  well  known  about  here.* 

A  cross-examination  was  then  com- 
menced. 

'He  is  gone  to  Lorient,'  said  the 
man  of  the  tags. 

'  He  is  gone  to  La  Trinity'  said  the 
man  of  paste. 

'I  tell  you  he  is  gone  to  Lorient* 

'  I  can  swear  he  is  gone  to  La  Tri- 
nity* 

*  How  do  you  know  he  is  gone  to 
Lorient  1*  asked  the  agent. 

'  He  told  me  so  himself.* 

'  Direct  evidence.  And  how  do  you 
know  he  is  sone  to  La  Trinity  V 

'  He  asked  me  the  way  to  it* 

'Lidirect  evidence.  In  other  re- 
spects your  accounts  tally.  We  must 
now  decide  between  two  probabilities. 
It  is  probable  that  a  man  would  tell  a 
lie,— most  probable.  Therefore  he  is 
not  gone  to  Lorient  It  is  improbable 
that  a  fugitive  would  make  open  in- 
quiries about  the  place  he  intended  to 
seek— therefore  he  is  not  gone  to  La 
Trinity  Monsieur  le  Maire,  what  is 
your  opinion  V 

Monsieur  le  Maire  looked  down  and 
scratched  his  head.  He  had  really 
no  opinion  on  the  matter,  but  he  felt 
it  was  derogatory  to  his  high  position 
to  refuse  a  casting  vote,  and  he  there- 
fore replied,  '  He  is  gone  to  Lorient* 

'Why  so  f 

'Because  he  is  a  sailor.* 


'  But  if  I  tell  you  he  is  not  a  sailor, 
but  has  changed  his  clothes  with  a 
sailor,  whom  the  police  found  in  the 
fugitive's  dress,  and  consequently  cap- 
tured and  questioned  V 

The  maire  scratched  his  head  again, 
and  again  looked  down.  '  Then,*  saia 
he  oracularly,  *  mj  opinion  is  that  he 
is  gone  to  hk  Trinity.' 

^  Nam  dun  chieuy  muttered  the 
agent,  ^que  ces  gens  sant  hStes  !  Then  he 
said  aloud.  '  Monsieur  le  Maire,  how 
many  gendarmes  have  you  in  Auray  ?' 

'  Monsieur,  we  have  two,  but  there 
are  also  two  individuals  who  assist  on 
extraordinaiy  occasions;  one  might 
say,  two  deputy-assistants  of  the  force 
of  peace.* 

Send  for  them,*  commanded  the 
agent. 

While  the  men  were  being  sought 
for,  the  bill-sticker  demanded  and  ob- 
tained his  supper,  at  the  agent's  re- 
commendation. 

'  Now,'  said  the  man  with  the  tri- 
angle of  buttons,  *  one  gendarme 
and  one  assistant  will  accompany  me 
to  La  Trinity.  The  other  gendarme 
and  other  assistant  will  take  horse  and 
set  out  at  once  for  Lorient.  I  will 
write  them  an  order.* 

The  maire  looked  very  blank,  and 
scratched  for  the  third  time,  '  Mais, 
Monsieur  le  Oommissaire,  what  is 
Auray  to  do  without  police  V 

'  To  the  devil  with  Aiutty  j  do  you 
think  the  safety  of  a  petty  httle  vil- 
lage like  this  is  to  interfere  with  the 
commands  of  the  Emperor  %  You  must 
preserve  the  peace  yourself.  Monsieur 
le  Maire. 

The  insult  was  great  One  day  the 
maire  by  a  mere  chance  became  a  great 
man  in  a  revolution,  and  the  agent  of 
the  police  held  a  nigh  office.  The 
maker  of  sabots  invented  a  charge  of 
briberv  against  him,  and  had  him 
tumea  out  This  was  ten  years  after- 
wards.   French  rancour. 


CHAPTEB  XXVIII.— CABNAC! 


I  suppose  there  is  no  man  that  has 
not  suffered  in  dreams  ;  for  dreams  are 
the  reflex  of  real  life,  and  who  has  not 
suffered  in  real  life  from  the  dav  he 
cut  his  first  tooth,  nay  from  the  hour 
when  the  air  first  rushed  into  his  little 


lun^  and  he  learned  with  a  cry  that 
to  live  even  is  agony  ? 

There  are  some  dreams  we  all  have, 
and  one  of  the  most  painful  is  where 
a  great  terror  looms  behind,  or  a  great 
joy  Bhines  in  fron|^and(W^^ig^^n 
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to  escape  the  one,  or  catch  the  other, 
and  our  legs  refuse  to  move.  We 
struegle.  What  is  it  1  Are  they  fet- 
ters r  No  ;  something  tighter,  for  we 
cannot  even  kick.  We  long,  we  weep, 
we  implore,  we  move  not,  and  the 
loved  one  vanishes,  and  the  dreaded 
goblin  digs  his  nails  into  our  flesh,  and 
we  wake  in  a  cold  sweat 

Like  this  common  dream,  was  the 
reality  which  Paul  Montague  had  now 
to  suffer. 

La  Trinity  and  freedom,  and  Eng- 
land (and— this  for  the  money-loving 
nineteenth  century,  the  power  of  draw- 
ing cheques  when  ne  got  there),  were 
before  Imn.  The  police,  a  cell,  a  weary 
drawing  on  of  existence  for  the  rest 
of  \ue,  were  behind.  A  distance  of 
three  leagues,  seven  miles  and  a  half, 
was  all  that  severed  the  hq)e  and  the 
reality,  but  this  his  legs  could  no 
longer  compass. 

For  a  whole  week  he  had  been  wan- 
dering. The  distance  indeed  between 
Baud  and  Auray  is  not  very  great,  but 
to  Paul  it  had  bieen  enormous.  Guess- 
ing that  Antoine  would  not  be  deterred 
by  one  failure  from  prosecuting  his 
attempt,  he  had  carefully  to  avoid 
every  village  even  at  first,  and  the 
dread  of  the  police  drove  him  from  the 
high-road  into  the  byways  among  the 
woods.  Here  he  continually  lost  his 
way,  and  as  the  peasants  whom  he 
met  rarely  spoke  French,  he  would 
find  after  walking  twenty  or  five-and- 
twentv  miles  in  a  day,  that  he  had  all 
the  while  been  returning  northwards, 
when  he  wanted  to  go  south.  The 
money  too  was  soon  gone  within  a 
franc,  and  this  he  hoarded  in  case  of 
being  brought  to  extremities.  So  at 
night  he  slept  at  *  La  Belle  Etoile,' 
and  at«  his  meal  of  black  bread  by  day 
under  the  young  oak-treea  Thus  the 
inn-keepers  haa  no  chance  of  giving 
information  about  him,  if  the  police 
sought  it 

This  life  day  after  day  told  upon 
him  greatly,  accustomed  as  he  was  to 
good  living  and  a  soft  bed,  and  he  often 
regretted  that  he  had  not  copied  the 
austere  simplicity  of  his  friend  Be 
Coucy,  earlier  in  me. 

His  boots  were  no  less  worn  out 
tiian  his  framew  and  his  feet  were  sore 
and  swollen.  So  at  last  it  became  a 
desperate  struggle.  Oh!  how  he  longed 
to  see  some  counts-cart  or  some  pea- 


sant on  his  mule  or  lank  Breton  pony, 
whom  he  could  win  over  to  give  him 
a  lift  But  the  country  was  very  bare, 
and  thinlv  peopled,  and  none  came. 

At  last  he  found  that  the  road  tamed 
away  towards  the  west  and  he  knew 
that  La  Trinity  lay  to  the  south-east 
He  felt  certain  that  there  ought  to  be 
some  cross-road,  and  he  was  not  mis- 
taken, for  in  time  he  found  the  rucks 
of  a  rough  country  cartrroad,  and  boldly 
followed  it :  *  At  least,*  he  thought^  *  I 
shall  be  safer  here  than  on  the  hi^ 
way.' 

The  ni^ht  had  closed  in,  and  the 
clouds  wmch  came  up  to  mourn  the 
dead  sun,  vengefully  covered  the  face 
of  night  and  hung  low  and  black  up^ 
the  earth.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  still 
he  crept  on,  dragging  his  feet  as  if 
they  had  been  hung  with  cannon  ball& 

At  last  the  horror  of  the  night-mare 
came  upon  him.  He  could  really  go 
no  furtner.  He  was  just  giving  m, 
and  about  to  sink  upon  the  road  it- 
self, too  weary  even  to  look  out  for 
shelter  from  the  Atlantic  wind,  when 
he  thought  he  saw  before  him  in  the 
thick  gloom  the  figure  of  a  man.  He 
stopp^  and  looked,  straining  his  eyes 
through  the  blackness.  Was  it  a  man  ? 
Certauily  it  was  not  the  stump  of  a 
tree.  Certainly,  it  was  stationary. 
He  thought  it  just  possible  that  it  was 
some  worthy  peasant,  who  would  per- 
ham  shelter  or  at  least  direct  him. 

He  walked  on  two  steps  and  the 
figure  became  laiger  and  larger ;  at  last 
he  put  out  his  lumd  in  doubt>  and  it 
struck  against  a  cold  mass  of  stone. 

*  It's  only  a  menhir,'  thought  he,  dis- 
appointed. But  as  he  looked,  he  saw 
other  such  stones,  ranged  at  r^pilar 
distances,  all  about  the  same  height 
'  Strange  !'  he  muttered,  *  this  must 
be  some  ruin,  and  yet  all  these  stones 
are  upright'  The  next  moment  he 
stumblea  against  a  great  prostrate 
block  The  stumble  brought  him  to 
the  ground,  and  he  was  too  weary  to 
rise  agaiiL  '  Well,*  he  murmured, '  this 
will  shelter  me  partly  from  the  wind 
Here  let  me  lia 

He  gathered  his  limbs  together  be- 
cause of  the  cold,  and  little  Smu2  had 
scarcelv  time  to  lay  his  shaggy  nead 
under  his  master's  chin,  beforehe  was 
in  a  deep  lethargic  sleep. 

At  the  end  of  many  hours'  sleep,  he 
began  to  dream.       .    ^^^i^ 
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Who  rwilates  dreams  ?  I  beliere 
this  is  an  old  question,  and  that  sundry 
ancients  decided  in  favour  of  the  gods. 
Certain  it  is  that  we  of  this  cold-age 
of  bare  truth  (which  means  only  half 
the  truth,  the  half  that  we  can  prove), 
we  who  credit  nothing  supernatural, 
and  laugh  at  miracles,  as  the  encour- 
agements of  a  dark  age,  have  still  evi- 
dence that  dreams  are  given  by  the 
Master.  However  science  may  ex- 
plain them,  faith  accepts  from  Be  vela- 
tion  the  fact  that  they  are  sometimes, 
if  not  always,  instruments  in  His 
great  hand — that  Hand  which  disdains 
not  to  use  the  humblest  tools  for  man*s 
good ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  man  if  he  oelieved  this  more 
hiunbly,  and  acted  betimes  on  the 
prompting  of  his  visions.  But  there 
are  some  dreams  so  wicked,  so  vUe, 
that  we  can  only  believe  them  to  be 
the  gift  of  the  Evil  One.  The  devil 
has  power  over  our  waking  thoughts, 
but  there  we  can  resist  him  ;  it  seems 
scarcely  fair  that  he  should  have 
power  over  our  sleep's  thoughts,  when 
we  are  helpless.    Quien  moe  ? 

Paul  had  a  dream,  for  good  or  for 
evil 

He  stood  upon  a  hill,  and  saw  a 
huge  planet  beneath  his  feet  But 
huge  as  it  was.  he  saw  it  alL  Now 
an  unseen  hand  above  him  scattered 
gold,  and  meats,  and  good  things  up- 
on tnis  planet,  among  all  the  crowds 
that  dwelt  upon  it.  And  when  the 
good  things  fell,  the  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  rushed  furiously  upon 
them,  and  scrambled  for  theuL  And 
though  there  were  enough  for  all, 
some  would  have  more  than  the  rest, 
and  others  could  get  none,  and  so 
they  fought  for  them,  and  killed  one 
another,  and  laughed  at  those  who 
were  not  strong  enough  to  push  their 
wav  in  the  scramble.  And  a  few  men 
and  a  few  women  stood  at  the  comers 
of  the  lanes,  and  as  the  crowds  rushed 
past  them,  they  touched  them  on  the 
shoulders,  and  spoke  low  to  them. 
Some  few  stopped  and  looked  down, 
and  then  widked  on  more  slowly,  but 
most  laughed  in  their  faces,  and  rushed 
riotously  to  the  perpetual  scramble, 
which  never  ceased. 

And  when  Paul  saw  this,  he  was 
filled  with  anger,  for  he  saw  that  the 
small  and  the  weak  were  trampled 
under  foot,  and  the  poor  got  pushed 


back,  while  a  fbw  strong  gluttons 
gained  the  prizes.  So  he  stood  upon 
his  hill  and  shouted  angrily  at  the 
masses.  And  they  looked  up  and 
laughed.  Then  he  called  to  the  weak 
and  the  poor,  and  said  :  *  Come  here 
and  join  forces  ;  and  let  us  march 
together,  and  put  down  these  bullies, 
and  divide  the  good  things  equally. 
And  presently  a  great  crowd  came  to 
him.  But  when  he  looked  earnestly 
at  theuL  he  found  they  were  only  the 
lazy  ana  the  foolish,  who  wanted  to 
have  the  good  things  without  trouble. 
Ajnd  he  was  grievea 

Just  then  a  troop  of  angels  flew 
above  his  head,  and  beckoned  to  the 
men  and  women  who  had  stood  at  the 
comers  touching  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd  that  passed.  They  joined  them 
and  flew  away,  and  Paul  was  left  with 
the  wick^  and  selfish. 

*  Have  I  done  no  good  ?'  he  asked- 
bitterly.  *Have  I  not  called  aloud 
till  I  am  hoarse  to  stop  these  people  V 

*  Pride,*  answered  a  voice.  You 
thought  to  stop  them  all,  and  you 
stopped  none.  Go  now  and  stand 
humoly  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  and 
touch  them  on  the  shoulder.' 

And  he  was  angry,  and  would  not 
go,  but  lay  down.  And  he  felt  a  soft, 
warm  bosom  beneath  his  head,  that 
rose  and  fell  gently,  and  soothed  his 
anger.  -Ajid  he  looked  up  and  saw 
Madeleine's  face  above  him. 

She  smiled  kindly  to  him,  and  then 
repeated  those  lines  of  a  great  poet, 
which  he  well  knew  and  loved  : — 

<  I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  siogs 
To  one  clear  harp,  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  Uieir  dead  selves,  to  higher  things.' 

He  awoke,  and  found  his  head  up- 
on a  cold  hard  stone.  The  sun  was 
rising.  Another  day  was  breaking 
over  earth  :  yet  another  allowed  to 
the  old  world,  whose  death-day  is  un- 
known, for  his  repentance.  Aid  how 
would  men  use  it  ? 

Deep  purple  clouds  lay  heavy  over 
all  the  heavens,  but  in  the  east,  the 
morning  sun  was  driving  them  before 
it,  and  came  up  triumphing,  round 
and  bold,  and  throwing  back  on  each 
side  a  curtain  of  white  mist,  which 
rolled  sparkling  away.  Paul  looked 
up.  Around  him  stood  a  score  of 
huge  gaunt  stones,  ro^^jg;pji»^*^^ 
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irregular,  and  caught  the  rising  beams 
upon  the  yellow  lichen  of  their  faces. 

He  raised  himself  wondering,  to 
wonder  more.  He  was  in  a  camp — an 
army— of  stones.  Far  away,  down 
the  gentle  slope,  and  up  the  smooth 
fiel(fe  beyond,  far  in  fact  as  he  could 
see,  and  bounded  only  by  the  sky  and 
triumphant  sun,  were  stones— stones, 
nothing  but  stones.  Their  number 
was  countless.  Men  have  tried  to 
count  them  in  vain,  and  when  the 
calcidators  have  come  together  to  com- 
pare their  countings,  one  says  two 
thousand,  another  twenty  thousand. 

There  they  stood,  in  regular  lines- 
some  say  eleven,  some  thirteen — at 
regular  distances,  and  in  regular  de- 
scending size  ;  those  where  raul  lay 
being  the  largest,  standing  higher  than 
giants,  and  those  at  the  farther  end 
towards  the  east,  smaller  than  pig- 
mies. 

Was  it  Caesar's  army  turned  to 
stone  upon  the  Druids'  hallowed 
ground  ?    The  peasants  tell  you  so. 

Was  it  the  last  resting-place  of  some 
band  of  Celtic  patriots,  and  these  their 
tombs )    So  some  say. 

Was  it  perchance  a  stone  temple 
raised  to  some  unknown  god,  perhaps 
the  Maker  Himself,  and  each  stone  of 
which  designated  some  attribute  of 
His  Divinity? 

Quien  sabe  f  This  field  of  stones, 
stretching  for  miles  away,  till  its 
limits  are  lost  in  the  smallness  of  the 
objects ;  this  wild  plain  is  called  Car- 
nac,  the  city  of  the  aead.  True  name ! 
whatever  be  its  origin,  since  all  they 
mean  is  dead,  save  the  lifeless  stones- 
themselves,  which  live,  though  lifeless. 
The  people  that  raised  them,  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  raised,  the 
mechanical  power  employed  to  move 
these  huge  blocks,  the  mystic  mean- 
ing of  the  eleven  lines,  ana  the  regular 
distances  of  the  pillars — all — all  are 
unknown—  lost  to  the  world — for  ever. 

We  have  unearthed  Nineveh,  we 
have  recovered  Babylon,  the  wise  men 
of  the  West  have  given  tongues  to  the 
craven  slabs  of  Nimroud  and  Khorsa- 
bad,  and  the  past  has  been  dragged 
back  a  skeleton  into  the  present,  and 
learning  played  coroner  over  his 
bones.  But  here  the  corpse  has  lain 
beneath  our  very  eyes  for  centuries, 
and  refused  to  rot  Here  we  have  a 
living  language  and  living  descendants 


of  the  race  that  owned  it.  Here  we 
have  history  to  guide  us,  and  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Julius  to  enlighten  us, 
and  yet  we  know  nothing.  Antiqua- 
ries have  gone  mad  alx)ut  Camac 
They  tell  you  each  stone  is  the  por- 
trait of  a  star  in  the  heavens,  and 
that  the  whole  army  of  pilhurs  repre- 
sents the  solar  system.  They  tell  you 
again  that  each  stone  is  a  Phallic  sym- 
bol, and  the  field  is  a  large  map  of 
life.  They  tell  you  each  stone  covers 
a  Druid's  dust,  and  that  this  is  the 
cemetery  of  Celtic  GrauL  They  tell  you 
that  each  stone  is  a  god,  or  the  attribute 
of  a  cod,  and  that  this  plain  was  the 
temple  of  the  Celts.  Quien  sabef 
Quien  sabe  ?  is  all  we  can  answer. 

Camac  is  still  there;  and  though 
the  impious  peasant  cany  off  a  few  of 
the  stones  to  build  his  unhallowed 
cottage,  it  will  still  be  there  for  a^ea^ 
Each  stone,  as  it  catches  the  mommg 
beams,  laughs  out  defiance  to  man's 
knowledge,  keeps  its  own  secret,  and 
teaches  humility  to  science. 

Let  us  respect  Camac,  and  the  un- 
known hands  that  rais^  it,  and  be 
stilL 

So  thought  Paul  as  he  gazed  and 
wondered. 

How  small  he  felt  himself  to  be 
amid  those  huge  gaunt  relics,  and  yet 
they  were  the  work  of  men's  hands ! 

*  But  what  men  1 '  thought  he. 
'What  hearts  full  of  worship  they 
must  have  had!  And  yet  perhaps 
these  are  only  tombs,  these  hu^s 
blocks  raised  only  to  cover  the  dead. 
As  if  the  dead  were  anything.  And 
there  are  nations  who  worship  their 
ancestors ;  nay,  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice, and  there  are  those  among  us 
civilized  people  who  care  more  for  the 
first  earl  or  the  first  baron  of  their 
line,  than  they  do  for  all  the  angels  in 
heaven.  Bah  !  what  a  funny  world 
it  is !  How  contemptible  in  its 
worldliness.  So  dependent,  so  weak, 
and  yet  so  proud,  and  revelling  in  ite 
own  selfishness.  And  am  I  me  from 
the  imputation?  How  near  have  I 
been  to  madness— how  near  to  crime  ! 
all  for  the  sake  of  a  woman,  whose 
skuU  some  future  ploughman  will  kick 
across  the  field,  and  think  it  hideous, 
the  face  that  I  have  feasted  on,  and 
fixed  my  soul  ta' 

He  looked  up  into  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  watched  the  clouds  re- 
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tiring  slowly  from  the  field  they  might 
no  longer  hold 

'  But  then  she,  too,  has  a  sonl ;  and 
it  is  that  which  I  have  been  loving— 
a  soul,  too.  which  may  be  saved. 
Quien  mbe  i  Trae,  but  then  must  I 
be  damned  because  I  loved  that  soul 
too  well  ?  What  is  that  soul,  after 
all )  Has  it  not  also  the  taint  of  the 
world  upon  it  1  Good  after  the 
world's  model,  would  it  not  look  black 
beside  an  angel's.  Truly  I  have  wor- 
shipped fooushly.  Truly  dependent 
man,  this  very  worm  can  do  no  better 
than  to  fix  himself  to  heaven,  as  a 
mussel  does  to  the  rocL  What  a  poor 
helpless  thine  it  is  by  itself,  and  yet 
clinging  to  the  black  stone  amid  the 
seaweed,  it  d^es  the  fisherman's  fin- 
gers to  remove  it.  Truly  we  are  but 
Bttle  mussels,  and  shall  we  ding  to  one 
another,  rather  than  to  the  stout  rock 
of  etemi^,  that  waves  wash  in  vain  ? ' 

He  raised  himself  a  little  on  the 
thick  soft  heather.  His  limbs  were 
very  stiff 

*Ah !  I  have  lived  for  nothing  as 
yet ;  a  boy's  ambition,  a  fool's  theory, 
and  a  woman's  love,  for  which  I  have 
raved.  How  just  is  it  that  Ood  smites 
with  madness  those  who  love  a  woman 
more  than  Him !  How  poor,  how  con- 
temptible seems  that  earthly  love  be- 
side the  love  which  some  men  have 
borne  to  God !  Had  St.  Paul  or  St 
John  been  bound  up  in  some  Hebrew 
maiden's  love,  as  I  am  bound  up  in 
this  girl's,  would  they  have  done  for 
man^d  what  they  have  done  !  Bah ! 
I  will  throw  it  off  like  an  old  coat,  and 
despise  it    But  it  is  true, 

<<  That  men  nuy  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things." 

I  am  full  dead  to  this  past  useless  life. 
I  am  going  back  into  the  world  a  new 
man,  wiser,  happier,  and  so  better; 
and  I  will  use  my  past  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  raise  me  to  a  higher  purpose. 
Yes,  I  will  live  for  mankind  now- 
live  to  call  him  back  from  self  to 
heaven,  live  to  ennoble  him,  live  to  raise 
him  from  his  narrow  self-esteem  and 
selfishness,  to  show  him  what  a  mere 
mussel  he  is,  and  lead  him  to  the  rock, 
where  he  will  be  safe.' 

So  thought  a  fugitive,  tired  with 
hunger  and  wandering.  Would  he 
tiunk  this  in  comfort  and  a  good  house  ? 
He  smiled  as  he  asked  himself  this. 


'  Surely,  then,  this  vault  of  heaven 
is  a  good  roof  to  have  over  one's  head, 
and  this  heather  is  a  good  couck  if 
the  one  raises  our  souls,  and  the  other 
humbles  our  pride.  Yet  why  be  himi- 
bled  by  sleeping  on  a  bed  prepared  by 
the  Maker's  hands  ?— a  bed  of  a  mil- 
lion little  stalks  and  leaflets,  each  one 
a  wonder  in  itself,  which  man  cannot 
imitate? 

And  this  while  the  sun  was  rising 
rapidly,  as  if  to  hurry  on  the  work  it 
had  to  do.  And  men  still  lay  abed, 
hug^nff  their  own  loved  selves  in  self- 
ish mdulgence.  Not  all,  though ;  al- 
ready he  heard  the  deep  lowinc  of 
unstalled  kine,  and  soon  after,  a  high 
wild  son^  broke  from  some  distant 
peasant-girl  following  the  cows. 

*  Ah !  they  are  up  and  doing  in  this 
early  land ;  and  here  I  sit  revolving 
what  to  do.  The  stepping-stones  are 
here.  How  shall  I  rise  upon  them — 
how  take  my  first  step  1  WelL  I  am 
to  ennoble  and  raise  mankind.  How  to 
do  it  Shall  I  go  out  and  preach,  like 
Jonah?  Preach,  in  this  nineteenth 
century?  Why,  in  England  they 
would  lock  me  up  as  a  nuisance.  Or, 
if  they  listened  to  me,  say  I  was  a 
madman— laugh,  and  go  about  their 
business  all  the  same.  I  might  preach 
till  I  was  hoarse,  and  do  no  good. 
Nay,  it  has  always  been  the  same 
thing.  When  men  preach  repentance, 
who  hears  them?  Did  not  Noah 
preach  while  the  ark  was  a-building  ; 
and  yet  the  flood  was  not  stayed. 
K  I  preached  war  and  vengeance, 
as  Peter  the  Hermit  did,  they 
would  flock  round  me  in  thousands. 
But  to  preach  self-denial,  and  the 
works  of  faith— bah,  it  is  parson's 
workj  they  say,  on  Sundays,  when  they 
can  listen  in  their  comfortable  pews, 
and  dose ;  and  on  Monday  morning 
forget  it  all  in  the  jov  of  makine 
money.  Well,  shall  1  be  a  parson  I 
Grant  that  ^  the  Rev.  Paul  Montague. 
RA.,  am  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  parsondom  ;  grant  that  I  make 
the  house  of  God,  a  house  of  prayer 
indeed  ;  that  I  defile  it  not  on  tne  one 
hand  with  the  things  of  my  own  in- 
vention, nor,  on  the  other,  use  it  as  an 
assembly-room  to  show  off  my  elo- 
quence and  my  piety.  Say  I  am  a 
Spurgeon  in  force,  and  a  Bellew  in 
eloquence.  What  effect  will  my 
licensed  pulpit-preaching  have  ?    If  it 
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were  to  convert  men — good.  But  to 
bring  them  to  practise  the  faith  they 
hold—to  renounce  the  world,  as  they 

Sretend  to  renounce  the  flesh  and  the 
evil  Ah  I  it  is  useless,  hopeless. 
Have  not  the  best,  most  zealous,  most 
learned,  most  eloquent  men  been 
preaching  Christianity  since  the  days 
of  Chris^  and  is  the  world  better  now 
than  it  was  then  ]  I  trow  not,  for  the 
philosophy  and  the  law  of  the  gospel 
are  better,  nobler,  and  easier  than  all 
the  philosophy  and  all  the  law  the 
world  has  ever  known.  It  is  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  preached  continually. 
Yet  men  are  much  the  same  as  under 
the  old  philosophy,  and  worship  with 
even  more  indifference.* 

And  now  the  song  of  the  Breton 
maiden  came  nearer.  It  was  wild, 
as  all  Breton  airs  are,  but  melodious, 
and  the  voice  that  sang  it  was  sweet 
and  powerful 

*  A  strange  dream !'  Paul  went  on, 
softened  from  his  bitterness  by  the 
plaintive  air.  *  What  did  that  mean 
—to  stand  at  the  comers,  and  touch 
men  on  the  shoulders?  It  seems 
absunl.  But  no,  it  is  only  oracular,  aa 
all  dreams  are.  Of  course  it  does  not 
mean  that  I  should  take  my  stand  at 
the  comer  of  Regent  Street,  for  in- 
stance— say  in  the  Circus,  a  very  busy 
district  Ha  !  ha !  Fancv  me  there 
touching  the  passers  on  the  shoulder, 
and  whispermg  sermons  to  them ! 
Ha!  ha!' 

And  the  Breton  song  grew  louder, 
and  presently  the  brown  cows  came 
slowly  down  among  the  stones,  stop- 
ping at  times  to  nibble  the  heather, 
whisking  their  long  narrow  tails,  and 
fioi)ping  their  chops  with  fat  thick 
white  tongues. 

*  How  hard  it  is  to  do  good  to  man- 
kind, even  when  a  man  devotes  his 
whole  life  to  it !  In  England  I  have 
enough  to  live  upon.  I  need  not  work 
for  bread.  Nay,  I  have  too  much,  I 
could  give  half  to  the  poor.  Nay,  I 
might  give  it  all— build  almshouses 
and  hospitals,  and  live  a  pauper  my- 
self, as  becomes  a  follower  of  Christ 

And  yet,  how  stand  at  the  comer 
and  touch  men's  shoulders  1  Does  it 
not  mean  to  abandon  the  hope  of  doing 
eood  on  a  large  scale,  to  swallow  down 
Eutopia  and  regeneration,  and  take  a 
humbler,  smaller  sphere  ?— good  I—' 

Just  then  the  maiden  was  passing 


down  the  avenue  of  stones,  followinff 
her  cows.  She  had  a  ijretty,  eheerfm 
fietce,  and  was  dressed  in  a  shortgay 
skirt  of  thick  wollen  stufil  'Rns 
pretty  peasant  girL  singing  so  con- 
tentedly, was  litfle  Rose,  who,  yester- 
day, was  refused  by  every  farmer  at 
Vannes. 

She  held  a  long  distaff  under  the  left 
arm,  and  as  she  walked  slowly  on,  sing- 
ing to  herself  and  the  cows  and  stones, 
and  little  thinking  she  had  an  applaud- 
ing audience  lying  on  the  heather, 
she  drew  the  threads  of  the  yam  from 
the  bunch  at  the  top  of  the  staff,  and 
rolled  them  round  a  larse  wooden  reeL 

She  did  not  see  Pau^  and  he  could 
watch  her  as  he  listed  Presently  she 
stopped  walking  and  singing  together, 
thought  for  a  moment,  and  then  gave 
a  loud  shrill  'yahoo-hoo,'  which  the 
cows  immediately  imderstood  to  be  a 
waming  to  stray  no  farther. 

Close  under  one  of  the  giant  stonea, 
was  another  small  one  lying;  on  its 
side,  and  upon  this  natuial  chair  the 
girl  sat  down,  and  stretched  out  her 
Dare  feet 

*  She  is  very  poor,'  thought  Paul, 
*  and  very  pretty,  but  yet  contented 
Ah !  if  to  be  happy  were  the  <mly 
aim  of  life,  I  woiud  come  and  be  a 
cow-herd  in  this  wild  place,  and  many 
such  a  girl  as  this.  Ah !  fool,  as  if 
you  would  be  contented  as  she  ia — 
you  who  need  food  for  the  mind,  as 
much  as  for  the  bodv.  What  would 
you  do  without  books  and  society! 
Could  you  bring  your  mind  down  to 
the  level  of  these  peasants,  or  do  you 
think  you  could  raise  theirs  to  yours  f 
Hardly.' 

But  he  had  judged  too  rapidly,  for 
ere  long  little  Rose  laid  down  her  dis- 
taff and  reel,  and  drew  from  her 
pocket  a  little  rather  dirty  book, 
which  she  began  to  read,  with  her 
head  bent  devoutly  down. 

*Ah!  that  is  good.  Abook  of  medi- 
tations probably.  Well,  they  may  be 
great  bosh,  and  she  perhaps  reads 
them  mechanically,  without  allowing 
any  di^ession  of  tiiou^ht  to  rise  from 
them,  but  after  all  they  will  bring 
her  mind  into  a  state  of  peace  and 
charity,  and  make  her  more  amiable 
than  a  novel  does  our  well-educated 
youns  ladies.  Not  but  what  a  good 
novel  may  do  much  good  indirectly. 
Well,  what  now?'      ,  .  ,        ' 
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She  had  laid  down  the  book  and 
lifted  up  her  pretty  face,  on  which  was 
a  look  of  calm  satiBfaction.  Then  she 
dived  again  into  her  pocket,  and  drew 
out  first  a  thick  handkerohiel^  and 
then  a  pair  of  scissors.  She  then  drew 
off  the  little  white  cap  from  her  head, 
and  shook  down  her  rich  brown  hair, 
which  was  very  long  and  fell  like  a 
veil  all  round  her. 

*  A  toilet/  thought  the  Englishman ; 
'  but  she  can't  comb  her  hair  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.' 

The  peasant  girl  took  up  one  of  these 
long  tresses,  and  looked  sadly  at  it,  as 
it  glanced  golden  in  the  sun.  She  took 
up  the  scissors,  and  sharpened  them 

Srimitively  upon  the  rough  ston&  I 
on't  think  it  did  them  much  good, 
but  she  thought  so,  and  faith  is  every- 
thing, even  with  sdssors.  Then  she 
shook  her  hair  back,  so  as  to  disengage 
it  from  her  dress,  and  passed  her  Dare 
arm  under  it  Then  adjusting  the 
scissors  carefullv,  she'  deliberately  cut 
it  off  close  to  the  roots,  while  Paul, 
wondering  and  indicant,  was  longing 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  Gothic  proceed- 
ing. 

When  it  was  all  cut  off,  she  hastily 
tied  the  handkerchief  round  her  crop- 
ped head,  and  placed  the  cap  over  botL 
8he  did  not  look  so  pretty  now,  but 
there  was  a  beam  of  happiness  in  her 
face,  as  she  laid  out  the  long  tresses 
across  her  knees,  smoothed  them  down, 
and  measured  tnem  by  the  span  of  her 
forefinger  and  thumb. 

Paul  could  not  make  it  out  at  all. 
and  so  attempted  to  get  up,  to  go  ana 
speak  to  her.  But  he  had  not  counted 
on  finding  himself  so  stiff  and  so  weak, 
and  he  uttered  a  little  groan  in  rising, 
which  startled  Eose.  When  she  saw 
the  stranger,  she  hastily  twisted  the 
loDg  tresses  into  a  knot,  stowed  them 
away  in  her  capacious  pocket,  aud  be- 
gan working  again  at  the  reel  and 
distaff 

Paul  hobbled  weakly  across  the 
heather,  and  greeted  the  peasant  girL 

*  Bon  jour,  ma  bonne  fille  !  * 

*  Bon  jour,  monsieur !' 

He  did  not  quite  know  how  to  begin. 
She  was  evidently  very  shy,  and  he 
was  fearful  of  frigntening  her. 

*  Can  you  tell  me  the  shortest  way 
to  La  Trinity  9' 

The  girl  thought  a  little,  and  an- 
swered. 


•I  think  it  lies  yonder,  but  you 
would  do  best  to  go  through  the 
vill^e  and  inquire.* 

*  :nien  it  is  far  from  here  V 

*  About  three  leagues,  monsieur.* 
She  did  not  see  the  spasm  of  agony 

shooting  across  Paul's  face. 

'Three  leagues  more  !*  he  said  in 
English  to  himself.  '  Oh  1  this  place 
seems  to  vanish  from  me  like  a  will  o' 
the  wis])  r 

The  girl  looked  up  wonderingly  into 
his  face,  and  guessed  with  a  woman's 
quickness  the  meaniog  of  his  look. 

'  It  Lb  a  long  distance  to  walk.  But 
perhaps  I  am  mistaken.  I  walked 
farther  yesterday  myself,  though—to 
Vannes,  and  was  not  very  tired. 

The  name  struck  Paul 

*  You  were  at  Vannes  yesterday  V 
*Yes,  monsieur.     I  went   to  the 

mop  there,  to  see  if  I  could  get  a 
place  as  farm-servant' 

*  Ah,  ye%^  there  was  a  mop,  I  re- 
member.   Did  you  succeed  V 

*  No,'  answered  the  girl  sadly. 
Just  then.  Smug,  who  had  been 

wandering  in  search  of  game,  came 
up.  and  sniffled  at  the  girrs  petticoats. 
Oh  I'  she  cried.  *  What  a  strange 
dog !  I  have  never  seen  one  like  that 
before — with  such  long  hair  all  over 
its  eyes.  Ah  !  me,  that  reminds  me, 
Do  you  know,  sir,  I  saw  an  adver- 
tisement yesterday  in  the  market-place 
at  Vannes,  offering  two  hundred  francs 
to  any  one  who  could  tell  the  police 
where  a  certain  escaped  prisoner  was  to 
be  found.  He  had  a  dog  with  him  with 
loDg  shag^  grey  hair  hanging  over 
the  eyes,  just  like  this.  It  was  so 
strange  a  dog,  that  I  remember  it 
Oh !  sir,  if  I  could  meet  that  man, 
and  gat  two  hundred  francs !' 

'Would  you  give  him  up?'  asked 
Paul  sadly,  for  even  in  this  peasant 
girl  there  was  the  hateful  love  of 
money. 

*That  depends,  sir.  Two  hundred 
francs  is  a  large  sum.  It  would  keep 
us  for  more  than  a  year,  and  make  my 
poor  sick  mother  so  happy.' 

Paul  turned  away  in  disgust  'Ah, 
there  is  no  contentment  Here,  then,' 
thought  he.  'Mammon  has  reached 
even  this  far  comer  of  the  world,  and 
this  simple  people.  And  I  was  longing 
to  be  one  of  them  myself  just  now. 
Short-sighted  fool  I' 

The  girl  wm  watc^iing;,,^fttpi^ace. 
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Overgrown  with  unshaven  beard,  worn 
and  haggard  as  it  was^  it  was  still 
handsome,  and  wore  its  old  noble 
look.  As  the  girl  watched  him,  a 
thought  struck  her,  and  she  said  : 

*If  he  was  some  cruel  fellow,  a 
murderer  or  that,  I  would  certamly 
inform  about  him.  But  if  I  liked  him, 
and  thought  him  good  but  unfortunate, 
I  would  protect  him.' 

Paul  said  nothing. 

Presently  she  be^,  timidly— 

*I  am  thinking,  sir — if  I  do  not 
offend— that  the  description  of  the 
prisoner  is  very  like  you. 

*  You  are  right.'  said  Paul  quietly, 
*  I  am  the  man ;  and  he  looked  at 
her  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  words. 
She  turned  very  red,  and  looked 
doubtfully  up  into  his  face. 

'  Will  you  inform  against  me  now  V 
he  asked  in  the  same  careless  tone. 

*  Oh  !  sir.  How  can  you  ask  me  1 
I  am  sure  you  have  done  nothing 
wrong.  You  do  not  look  as  if  you 
could-* 

Paul  was  not  much  relieved,  for  he 
had  calculated  that  the  information  of 
this  poor  girl  could  scarcely  reach  the 
police  before  he  should  have  got  away 
from  France,  but  he  was  touched  by 
the  kind  words  of  this  peasant  girl, 
for  kind  words  had  been  rare  with  nim 
of  late. 

He  sat  down  on  the  stone  by  her  side. 

*  You  are  a  good  girl,'  he  said. 

Rose  blushed  as  red  as  her  god- 
mother flower,  and  looked  down.  She 
caught  sight  of  his  boots  now  in  holes, 
and  she  heard  his  sigh  of  pain  and 
weariness. 

*  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  have  walked 
very  far  lately.' 

'Yes,  I  am  weary— very.  I  have 
walked  many  days,  and  it  now  tells 
on  me.  But  it  is  only  three  leagues 
more,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  set 
off' 

'  Oh  !  sir,  do  not  go  yet,  if  you  are 
so  tired.  Stay  and  rest  awhile.  You 
can  be  quite  safe  in  our  cottage,  which 
is  close  oy.' 

*  Thank  you !  my  good  girl  There 
is  no  fear  of  the  police  coming  here,  I 
think,  as  yet  No,  if  I  had  something 
to  eat,  I  could  go  on  well  in  a  short 
time.' 

'  Have  you  had  no  breakfast?'  asked 
the  girl  compassionately.  *  Oh  !  how 
sorry  I  am  I  nave  eaten  mine  !' 


'  Poor  child,'  he  answered,  melting 
at  this  kindness.  *  Do  you  thinkl 
am  so  hard-hearted  as  to  rob  you  of 
what  you  need  as  much  as  I  f ' 

She  did  not  heed  his  answer. 

*  Oh  I  sir,'  she  cried  eagerly,  '  yosu 
must  come  with  me  to  our  Bttle  home. 
It  is  a  poor  place' — ^for  she  saw  by 
his  manner  that  he  was  not  one  of 
themselves — 'but  we  have  plenty  of 
milk  and  black  bread,  thou^  it  may 
be  a  little  hard.  Come,  sir,  you  must 
not  go  this  long  distance  without 
something  to  eat,  and  maybe  you 
have  no  money  to  buy  anything.' 

*  True,  I  have  none.' 

She  had  jumped  up,  and  was  already 
'  ya-hoo'-ing  to  the  cows  to  follow  her. 
Paul  debated.  It  was  a  shame  to 
take  bread  from  these  poor  folk ;  but 
perhaps  it  was  good  to  give  the  widow 
an  opportunity  of  casting  her  mite 
into  the  treasury.  '  Heaven  will  re- 
ward them,  and  I  am  very  hungry.' 

So  he  got  up,  but  with  dimcully. 
He  limped  heavily  alon^  at  first,  and 
Rose's  good  heart  moved  her  towards 
him.    She  came  promptly  to  his  side. 

*  Please  to  lean  upon  my  shoulder, 
sir.  You  will  never  reach  La  Trinity 
to-day.  You  look  ill,  sir,  and  worn 
out  Will  you  not  stay  with  us  ?  We 
have  enough  for  alL' 

Paul  leaned  upon  her  shoulder 
lightly,  and  little  Rose  was  happy, 
for  already  the  noble,  handsome  face 
had  made  an  impression.  O  beauty! 
let  Puritans  decry  thee ;  thou  art  a 
very  great  blessing,  and  Aristotle  was 
right  when  he  said  that  a  man  cannot 
be  perfect  without  thee. 

Smug  followed  close  on  three  legs, 
and  the  browsy  kine  came  slowly  ba^ 
from  among  the  stones.  Paul  felt 
happy  now.  He  had  found  and  made 
a  good  friend— a  sweet  friend. 

Tell  me,'  he  said  presently,  as  thegr 
went,  'what  induced  you  to  cut  off  aU 
your  beautiful  hair  V 

Rose  blushed  deeply. 

'Did  you  see  me,  then?'  she  eald 
timidly. 

'  Yes  ;  I  was  lying  under  that  stone 
yonder,  when  you  did  it  It  is  a 
great  pity.' 

'  What  do  you  think  I  shall  get  for 
it,  sir?' 

'Getforit!  are  you  coing  to  sell  it  f ' 

'  O  yes !  why  should  I  cut  it  off 
otherwise?'  .  , 
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Then  Paul  remembered  to  haVe 
heard  that  the  Breton  women  sell  even 
their  hair  when  they  are  destitute. 
And  these  were  the  people  whose 
bread  he  was  going  to  eat  He  could 
not  do  it    So  he  stopped. 

*I  cannot  go  witn  you  to  your 
cottage,  my  good  child.' 

* Aie  you  so  tired,  sir?  Then  I 
will  run  and  fetch  you  some  milk  and 
bread.' 

'No,  no,  not  that  But  it  is  a 
shame  that  I  should  eat  your  food. 
You  haye  little  enough  for  yourselves.' 

*0h!  sir.  Do  not  treat  me  like 
that  We  have  plenty  now  ;  and  my 
hair  will  fetch  forty  or  fifty  francs  at 
least,  and  we  shall  be  quite  rich. 
Listen,  sir ;  I  will  tell  you.  Yester- 
day I  was  disappointed,  because  my 
poor  mother  is  ul,  and  I  thought  1 
could  get  a  place  and  earn  fifty  or 
sixty  mmcs,  and  send  her  home  some 
money.  But  I  had  to  come  back 
again.  WelL  when  I  saw  my  poor 
mother,  I  told  her  I  would  sell  my 
hair.  What  use  is  it  to  me?  But 
she  would  not  let  me.  So  you  see, 
sir,  when  I  came  out  this  morning,  I 
brought  my  scissors  with  me,  and  cut 
it  on;  when  she  could  not  see  me.  So 
it  will  be  a  surprise  to  her,  and  I 
know  she  will  scold  me.  But  to- 
morrow I  shall  take  it  to  Aurav,  and 
then  we  shall  be  quite  rich.  So  you 
must  not  mind  us.  We  have  plenty 
of  br«Mi  for  two  or  three  davs,  and 
soon  we  shall  have  more  than  we 
want' 

*Poor  child,'  murmured  Paul,  and 
felt  his  heart  warm  towards  this 
simple  girl 

*  Surely,'  thought  he.  'this  is  stand- 
ing at  the  comer,  ana  touching  our 
shoulders.  This  poor  girl  has  made 
me  love  mankind  again.  0  Grod !  re- 
ward her  as  she  deserves.* 

Soon  they  reached  the  cottage, 
which  was  a  mere  cabin,  but  very 
clean  and  neat  inside.  The  youn^r 
sister  was  away  at  work,  and  the  sick 
mother  lay  alone  and  nelpless  on  a 
little  bed.  When  she  heard  Rose's 
voice,  she  cried  petulantly  : 

'What  has  brought  thee  back, 
child  ?    Hast  forgotten  something  1 ' 

'Mother,  I  have  brought  thee  a 
poor,  weary  traveller  for  a  slice  of 
bread  and  a  little  milk.' 

The  hospitality  of  the  old  Celtic 


race  is  well  known.  Where  ia  the 
cabin  in  the  Highlands  or  the  West 
of  Ireland  that  will  shut  its  door 
upon  a  wanderer  in  need  9 

'Welcome  to  ye,  sir,*  said  the 
mother,  turning  on  her  side,  as  Paul 
imwiUingly  hobbled  in.  'We  have 
little  to  oner  you,  but  such  as  we  own 
is  yours.' 

But  when  Paul  drew  off  his  sailor's 
hat,  and  sat  down  upon  a  three-legged 
stool,  she  looked  in  amazement  ^m 
her  daughter  to  the  Strang^,  but 
courteously  refrained  from  saying  any- 
thing. Suddenly  she  noticed  Kose's 
head,  as  the  latter  was  bustling  about, 
fetcmng  the  best  plate,  and  the 
sharpest  knife  to  set  before  her  guest 

'Sure,  Rose,  thou  hast  been  and 
done  it.  Oh,  cnild,  that  was  too  bad  ! 
Think  that  thou  might  have  found  a 
husband  about  somewhere,  and  now 
who  will  look  at  theef 

Rose  set  down  the  plate,  and  going 
up  to  her  mother  drew  out  the  pre- 
cious tresses. 

'Look,  mother,  are  they  not  fine  ? 
are  they  not  long?  It  is  thirty-five 
or  forty  francs  at  least,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  go  to  Auray,  and  bring  thee 
back  the  money.  We  shall  be  quite 
rich,  mother.' 

The  poor  mother  stretched  out  her 
arms  for  her  good  daughter,  and  kissed 
her  fondly. 

*  Thou  art  a  good  child,  Rose.' 

Paul  caught  the  name,  and  trea- 
sured it  up  among  the  kind  ones  of  the 
earth.    Their  number  is  not  great 

He  ate  heartily  of  the  black  bread, 
and  drank  deeply  of  the  rich  milk. 
But  when  Smug  came,  and  put  his 
meek  little  head  upon  his  knee,  beg- 
ging hard  for  a  meal,  he  shook  his  head, 
and  said  in  English,  *  No,  Smug,  you 
were  not  invited.  Man  must  be  nour- 
ished, but  we  must  not  give  the  br^d 
of  the  poor  to  dogs,  though  they  are 
our  truest  friends. 

Rose's  quick  eye  saw  all  this,  and 
in  a  minute  she  had  cut  a  piece  from 
the  long  black  loaf,  and  was  feeding 
the  dog  herself. 

'Ah!'  thought  Paul,  'this  were  a 
wife  indeed.  With  such  a  heart  what 
need  of  education  V 

He  sat  there  happier  than  he  had 
been  for  days,  and  talked  pleasantly 
to  the  sick  mother  and  the  good 
daughter.       digitized  by  Google 
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Suddenly  they  heard  a  gallopinff  of 
horses  outside,  and  Smug  who  nad 
been  licking  Rose's  honest  red  hand, 
and  thought  himself  at  home  where  he 
had  got  a  meal,  darted  out  and  com- 
menced a  furious  barking. 

There  were  three  riders.  The  fore- 
most wore  a  dark-blue  coat,  buttoned 
across  the  chest  with  two  rows  of 
gilt  buttons  that  tapered  down  to  the 
waist  in  a  triangle.  The  other  two 
were  gendarmes. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  official  lighted 
upon  Smug. 

*  TrouveP  he  cried  to  his  followers, 
and  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips  to 
enjoin  silence,  pointed  to  one  to  go 
round  to  the  oack  of  the  cabin,  whfie 
with  the  other  he  rode  up  to  the  door 
and  dismounted.  But  Rose  was  there 
to  meet  him. 

*  What  do  you  want,  sir  T  she  said, 
guessing  at  once  how  it  was. 

The  affrighted  mother  cried  out, 
'  Who  are  these  gentlemen  1  Let  them 
come  in,  Rose.* 

But  Rose  was  too  brave  a  maiden. 
She  set  herself  on  the  threshold,  and 
placed  a  stout  hand  on  each  of  the  lin- 
tels, defending  the  entrance. 

Then  she  turned  her  head  as  far  as 
she  could  towards  Paul,  and  said  '  Fly !' 

Montague  held  freedom  dear,  very 
dear,  dear  as  life.  He  would  have 
escaped  if  it  had  been  possible.  But 
there  was  only  one  door,  and  the  win- 
dow was  on  the  same  side  of  the  cabin. 
Meanwhile,  the  official  became  savage. 

'Place,  mademoiselle,'  he  said  rudely. 

Rose  did  not  move  a  muscle,  and 
looked  defiance  at  him. 

*  Place,  mademoiselle ;  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor !' 

*  Let  him  in,*  shrieked  the  mother, 

*  Mon  Dieu !  what  is  the  matter  V 

Rose  never  budged. 

'  Ah !  big-r-r-r-e,  we  must  force  an 
entrance,  then.*  And  he  began  to  push 
Rose*s  arms  aside. 

Paul  was  not  going  to  allow  this,  and 

hobbled  towards  the  door,  while  Smug, 

guided  by  instinct,  flew  at  the  official  s 

kgs,  which  kickea  at  him  in  vain  ! 

Go  back,  sir  f  cried  Rose  to  Paul. 

*  They  have  no  right  to  enter  our  cot- 
tage, and  ^ou  are  safe  here  ;  go  back' 

The  f unous  detective  caught  her  by 
the  waist,  and  was  about  to  fling  her 
back. 


'Stop  !'  cried  PauL  *  Stop,  brut^wid 
don't  dare  to  touch  a  woman !  Weak 
as  I  am,  I  can  punish  you.  Rose, 
aside.  1  am  your  prisoner.  Leave 
her  alone.' 

But  now  the  struggle  ensued  The 
brave  girl  would  notlethim  betaken, 
and  fought  as  stoutly  against  him,  as 
she  had  done  against  the  detective. 
She  planted  her  feet  firmly  on  the 
tbresnold,  and  put  her  utmost  strength 
into  her  stout  arms,  and  there  she 
stood  between  two  men  boldly  miun- 
taining  her  woman's  right  of  mercy. 

The  detective  made  at  her.  Faul 
doubled  his  fist  and  struck  out  at  him 
across  Rose's  arm.  The  official  drew 
back  in  terror  of  the  English  box,  and 
wavered  a  moment 

*  Sword,'  he  cried  to  the  gendarmes, 
'  cut  down  this  arm.' 

Paul  heard  it  with  horror,  and  seiz- 
ing Rose's  wrist,  tried  to  drag  it  back. 
Not  so,  the  girl  was  undaunted,  and 
stood  firmly  to  her  post 

The  gendarme  leapt  from  his  horse, 
drew  his  sword,  and  came  brutally  for- 
ward. Paul  bent  down,  and  slipped 
nimbly  under  the  girl's  arm,  just  in 
time  to  thrust  back  the  weapon,  knock 
over  the  man  of  the  buttons  with  the 
other  fist,  and  run  for  his  life,  despair 
giving  strength  to  his  worn  limbs. 
He  ran  like  a  lame  doe.  But  soon  as 
thought  the  gendarme,  accustomed 
to  this  grosser  work,  was  in  the  saddle 
and  after  him,  sword  in  hand. 

Paul  made  for  the  stones  of  Car- 
nac     The   gendarme   foUowed  and 

gained  rapidfy  upon  hiuL  Paul's  only 
ope  was  to  dodge  him  among  the 
stones,  but  even  then  there  was  little 
chance  of  escape  with  three  mounted 
pursuers,  who  were  now  all  after  him. 
He  rounded  pillar  after  pillar,  and 
effectively  baffled  the  first  horseman, 
but  the  others  came  fast  upon  him. 
It  was  now  a  game  worthy  of  Fran- 
coni's  Circus.  He  darted  actively  in 
and  out,  with  little  faithful  Smug  at 
his  heels.  But  his  strength  was  ra- 
pidly failing  [him,  when;  at  last  the 
three  horsemen  were  together. 

He  made  one  last  effort,  darted  round 
the  last  huge  block,  and  received  a 
sabre-cut  on  the  shoulder,  whidi  felled 
him  to  the  ground. 
Paul  was  a  prisoner. 
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TWO  MILLIONS* 

BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLEE,  AUTHOE  OF  *  NOTHING  TO  WEAE.' 

f  "POOL,'  Baid  my  Muse  to  me,  *  look  in  thy  heart  and  unite  ! ' 
■T     So  sang  in  other  days  that  gentle  Knight, 
Gentlest  and  bravest,  in  undying  song. 
Like  his  own  temper,  sweety  serene  and  strong. 

*  Look  in  thy  heart  and  write  /'  such  was  the  word 
In  the  wide  woodlands,  through  the  shadows,  heard 
Bjr  our  own  Household  Bard,  when  on  his  ear 

The  Voices  of  the  Night  fell  soft  and  clear. 

And  such  the  high  benest  which  comes  oft-times 

To  the  true  Poet  of  all  years  and  climes. 

The  Master  Minstrel,  from  whose  golden  thought 

The  perfect  types  of  human  song  are  wrought, 

To  whom  all  men  give  place,  and  meaner  things 

Sink  into  Sabbath  stillness  while  he  sings. 

Not  so  my  week-day  Muse  ;  to  me  she  cries. 

Look  through  the  world  which  all  about  you  lies, 

The  noisy  town,  its  common  daily  life, 

Flushed  with  coarse  passions,  hot  with  selfish  strife, 

The  crowded  street,  the  dens  of  Vice  and  Want, 

The  gilded  halls  where  Pride  and  Fashion  flaunt. 

And  from  their  mingled  threads,  the  grave,  the  gay, 

Weave,  if  you  will,  the  Epic  of  To-Day. 

*  Forego,'  she  cries,  '  the  boyish  dream  of  Fame, 
Speak  as  you  see,  careless  of  praise  or  blame. 
Draw  at  a  venture ;  it  may  be,  the  point 

Of  your  chance  shaft  shall  pierce  a  yielding  joint 
In  the  stout  harness  of  some  veteran  wrong, 
Or  full-armed  folly,  in  its  vantage  strong. 
Let  but  the  word  oe  honest  and  sincere. 
For  him  alone  whose  inner  sight  is  clear 
From  mist  of  passion  or  of  semsh  fear, 
The  Truth,  white-robed,  shall,  like  a  Vestal,  wait 
Beside  the  shrine  and  sacred  fires  of  Fate, 
Whose  touch  ethereal  gives  the  eye  to  see 
Things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  seem  to  be !' 

L 

FIRKIN  was  worth  Two  Millions  ;  his  Inventory, 
Of  Heal  and  Personal,  told  the  pleasing  story  ; 
Two  solid  Millions,  everj; body  said  it. 
Was  not  his  name  a  luminous  orb  of  credit  ? 
Was  not  his  praise  in  every  city  Bank  % 
Was  he  not  foremost  in  the  foremost  rank 
Of  Meechant  Peinces.  that  invincible  host, 
The  Empire  City's  proud,  imperial  boast. 
Her  veteran  guard,  whose  brilliant  cash  advances, 
Not  with  fix^  bayonets  and  bristling  lances, 
But  with  sharp  bargains  and  keen  speculations. 
Carry  her  eagles  to  remotest  nations ; 

♦  To  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  SocTEirof  Yale  College,  this  Poem,  written  at  their  request, 
and  delivered  before  them,  July  28, 1858,  is  dedicated.    New  York  ;  D.  Applelon  &  Co. 
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Bolder  than  eyer  Templars  or  Crusaders, 

They  sweep  the  distant  seas,  these  daring  Traders ; 

Than  fabled  Argonauts,  or  classic  Caesars, 

They  grasp  the  World,  these  modem  Golden  Fleecers  ! 

Think  not,  in  this  last  verse,  my  Muse  evinces 
The  slightest  disrespect  to  Merchant  Princes  ; 
There  are  whose  hearts  are  lar^e  and  frank  and  loyal. 
Whose  human  nature,  like  their  wealth,  is  royal ; 
In  whose  free  hands  the  glittering,  dMigerous  dust 
Is  not  mere  money,  but  a  sacred  trust : 
Long  may  we  keep  their  true,  untainted  line ; 
Such  men  are  princes  by  a  right  divine. 
Such  was  not  Firkin ;  in  his  principality. 
Worse  than  high  treason  was  all  liberality  ; 
No  ray  of  bounty,  with  unselfish  cheer. 
Threw  its  bright  beam  across  that  dark  frontier. 
Where  every  friendly  grace  of  heart  or  lumd 
Was  seized  and  forfeited  as  contraband 
You  read  it  in  his  eye,  dull,  dark,  and  stem. 
Which  clutched  the  light,  but  gradged  a  kind  return, 
In  genial  glances,  through  the  open  day. 
And  with  a  shrewd  suspicion  tumed  away. 
His  hard,  S(^uare  features,  like  an  iron  safe. 
Locked  in  his  thoughts ;  no  chance,  unnoted  waif 
Of  fugitive  feeling,  unawares  betrayed 
The  inner  man,  or  mental  stock  in  trade. 
The  portly  figure,  with  its  solvent  air, 
Proclaimed  to  all  the  world  the  Millionnaire, 
His  purse  and  i>erson  both  at  fullest  length, 
And  even  the  higher  law  which  he  obeyed. 
With  all  his  heai*t  and  soul  and  mind  and  strength. 
To  love  his  maker,  for  he  was  self-made  ! 
Self-made,  self-trained,  self-willed,  self-satisfied, 
He  was,  himself,  his  daily  boast  and  pride. 
His  wealth  was  all  his  own  :  had  he  not  won  it 
With  his  own  cunning  skill  ?  There  shone  upon  it 
No  grateful  memories  of  another's  toil, 
No  flowers  of  friendship  gracjed  its  sandy  soil. 
No  ties  ancestral  linked  it  with  the  past. 
As  in  his  hard,  close  hands  he  held  it  fast 

I  cannot  trace  the  Firkin  genealogy  : 
The  Family  Tree  bore  such  a  close  analogy 
To  those  rare  Tropic  plants  which  Nature  shoots 
Into  mid-air  without  the  aid  of  roots. 
Whose  Bwellinff  tumours,  as  they  spread  and  mount. 
Grow  rank  and  flourish  on  their  own  account ; 
Or  the  queer  hints  which  scandal  whispered  since 
He  grew  to  wealth,  about  our  Merchant  Prince, 
Or  make  with  fact  what  people  said  agree 
Touching  his  orijgin  and  pedigree, 
Or  early  efibrts  in  the  packing-line. 
In  which,  like  Venus,  he  had  sprung  from  brine  ! 
Wise  is  the  child,  they  say,  who  knows  his  father  ; 
A  musty  proverb,  as  he  thought,  for,  rather, 
Wiser  for  him  if  he  could  but  ignore  him, 
And  all  the  lone,  low  line  that  went  before  him. 
Now  Firkin  could  not  bear  to  be  in  debt 
To  anybody,  even  for  existence,  ^  t 
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And  on  Uie  social  ladder  where  he  set 

His  foot,  disdained  an  ancestor's  assistance. 

Not  their  dry  bones,  but  his  successful  chase 

Of  solid  fortune,  was  his  ground  of  title, 

He  was  the  net  proceeds  of  all  his  race, 

And  his  Two  Millions  were  his  just  requital, 

For  we  must  gauge  the  worth  of  human  adults, 

As  of  mess  pork,  by  total  cash  results. 

Therefore  it  quite  confounded  and  incensed  him, 

To  think  the  world  should  point  a  sneer  against  him 

Upon  the  score  of  birth  or  lineage ; 

It  was  unjust  to  linger  on  the  ^age. 

And,  in  the  Ledgers  of  old  family  pride, 

Reckon  the  items  on  the  debit  side : 

Hme's  rapid  finger  should  the  line  aescend 

And  foot  the  credit  at  the  final  end. 

So,  as  to  all  the  space  'twixt  Noah's  ark 

And  his  own  life,  the  prudent  Muse  keeps  dark, 

The  interval  periumed  by  that  aroma 

Which  wraps  with  mystery  the  birth  of  Homer, 

Or  breathes  through  History  when  she  describes 

Those  trackless  fugitives,  the  lost  Ten  Tribes ! 

He  had  a  coat  of  arms,  a  very  grand  one. 
Bran-new  besides,  and  not  a  second-hand  one ; 
A  coat  of  many  colours  and  devices, 
One  of  the  kind  which  bring  the  highest  prices. 
Bought  at  a  Heraldry  slop-shop,  where  they  take 
One^  measure  for  such  coats  of  every  make. 
And  give  the  pick  of  all  the  crests  and  quarterings 
Of  ancient  Barons,  famous  for  their  slaughterings, 
And  modem  Dukes,  famous— for  nothing  at  all, 
With  points  and  bars  and  bearing  great  and  small, 
lions  and  imicoms,  and  beasts  with  wings. 
And  all  the  sinister  bends  of  all  the  Kings. 
To  pav  his  way,  he  thoi^ht,  he  scarce  could  miss. 
Into  the  best  Society,  with  this 
Depreciated  scrip  of  sham  gentility ; 
Ana  re^y,  the  artist  showed  a  great  facility 
In  cleverly  managing  to  put  as  much  on. 
As  could  De  crowdea  upon  one  escutcheon ; 
Instead  of  flaming  shield,  with  fancy  pattern. 
And  golden  gules,  bright  as  the  rin^  of  Saturn, 
He  chose  a  Silver  Dollar,  freshly  minted. 
And  with  bold  touches  and  designs  xmstinted. 
Traced  with  all  manner  of  mystical  freemasonry, 
Made  it  a  rampant,  stylish  bit  of  blazonry. 
It  was  a  sort  of  circular  allegory 
Of  the  Two  Millions  and  theu*  owner's  glory. 
This  suited  Firkin  better  than  progenitors, 
In  longest  line  of  Presidents  or  Senators ; 
He  had  it  painted  on  his  carriage  doors. 
Stamped  on  his  spoons,  and  inlaid  in  his  floors ; 
It  shone,  resplenaent,  on  each  piece  of  china ; 
No  work  of  art,  he  fancied,  could  be  finer. 
When  he  beheld  its  lines,  so  bright  and  wavy, 
Gleam  in  the  soup  and  glimmer  through  the  gravy  ! 
Pleased  as  a  child  with  every  separate  view. 
Or  a  New  Zealander  with  a  fresn  tattoo ! 
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His  Creed  was  simple  as  a  Creed  could  be  ; 
Firkin  believed  in  thincs  that  he  could  see  ; 
Things  that  were  palpable  to  sight  and  touch, 
That  he  could  measure  by  the  test  *  how  mud)/ 
And  grasp  securely  in  his  mental  clutch. 
He  had  a  lively  faith  in  the  Five  Senses, 
They  never  cheated  him  with  false  pretences, 
Nor  put  him  off  to  doubtful  evidences  : 
These  and  his  mother  wit  were  all  his  light — 
What  could  be  safer  than  to  walk  by  sight  ? 

*  He  had  been  young,  and  now  was  old,  he  said, 

*  But  never  had  he  seen  the  self-made  man 
Forsaken,  nor  his  children  b^ging  bread, 
Provided  they  pursued  their  father's  plan 

All  through  their  lives,  as  he  himself  had  done. 

And  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  Number  One  !' 

A  golden  rule.  Firkin  had  early  learned, 

And  every  hour  to  ^ood  advantage  turned ; 

This,  and  such  precious  maxims  as  abounded 

In  that  pure  word  of  riches,  wisdom,  health, 

According  to  Poor  Richard,  as  expounded 

By  Doctor  Franklin,  in  his  *  Way  to  Wealth,' 

Served  him  for  law  and  gospel  and  tradition, 

And  he  himself  their  luminous  exposition. 

These  were  the  fiscal  lights,  in  whose  clear  ray 

He  could  divide  the  Universe,  straightway. 

Into  the  things  that  would  and  wouldn't  pay. 

By  these  he  steered  through  all  the  straits  of  trade, 

Where  something  must  be  risked,  or  nothing  made ; 

These  oft  througn  Wall  Street,  with  its  reets  and  rocks, 

And  phantom  ventures,  launched  from  fancy  stocks, 

Had  brought  him  safe  from  many  a  hazard  rash. 

His  compass — caution,  and  his  pole-star — cash. 

And  now,  grown  rich,  these  guided  him.  at  will. 

In  the  green  pastures,  by  the  waters  still, 

Of  safe  investment,  whether  in  real  estate, 

At  points  not  likely  to  depreciate. 

Or  bond  and  mortgage,  or,  his  greater  favourite, 

Because  it  had  a  spice  of  risk  to  flavour  it, 

The  quiet  purchase,  at  the  market  rate. 

Of  first-class  paper,  such  as  brokers  bait 

Their  largest  hooks  with,  when  they  lie  in  wait. 

With  every  tempting  minnow,  fly,  and  snare, 

For  that  shy  fish,  the  speckled  Millionnaire, 

Who  loves  the  shade,  but,  if  that  way  it  floats, 

Likes  a  sly  nibble  at  a  batch  of  notes ; 

Firkin,  shrewd  fellow,  with  his  sharpened  sight. 

Knew  when  precisely,  and  when  not  to  bite ; 

Lay  in  the  dark,  with  his  usurious  eye. 

Until  some  choice  endorser  happened  by. 

Or  plump  acceptor,  and  then  took  the  ny. 

At  this  nice  sport  so  fatal  to  so  many. 

It  was  his  boast,  he  never  lost  a  penny, 

And  the  old  boy,  the  brokers  would  repeat, 

Was  quite  the  keenest  shaver  in  the  street 

Thus  active  practice  kept  his  faith  alive, 

Faith  in  himself  and  in  the  senses  five. 

The  almighty  Dollar,  and  its  powers  incessant. 

In  ready  money  and  a  paying  present ; 
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However  fair,  he  trusted  no  futurity 
Which  could  not  give  collateral  security. 
Some  men,  he  knew,  believed,  at  least  professed, 
Faith  in  hereafters,  which  they  dimly  guessed  ; 
The  substance,  he  preferred,  of  things  possessed  I 

And  yet  he  seemed  devout ;  without  much  search, 
You  miffht  have  found,  on  any  Sunday  morning, 
His  visiole  coach,  outside  the  visible  church. 
With  green  and  gold  its  sacred  front  adorning. 
A  gorg^us  coachman,  somewbat  flushed  with  sheny, 
A  footman,  portly  with  perpetual  dinners. 
Waited,  wnile  Firkin  in  the  sanctuary, 
With  many  other  *  miserable  sinners, 
Cushioned  the  carnal  man  in  drowsy  pews, 
Dozed  over  gilt-edged  rubric,  prayer,  and  psalter. 
Rose  with  the  music,  looked  with  hberal  views 
On  prima  donnas,  never  known  to  falter 
In  cnant  or  solo,  nymn,  or  anthem  splendid. 
And  still  enchanting  when  the  chant  was  ended  ; 
Then  sat  or  knelt,  grave  as  the  altar  bronzes. 
And  went  through  all  the  usual  responses. 
Those  solemn  prayers,  those  litanies  sublime. 
The  ancient  Church  first  taught  the  lips  of  Time, 
Thenceforth  to  sound  for  ever— as  when  first. 
Flooded  wiUi  light,  the  lips  of  Memnon  burst 
From  their  cold  stillness,  and  rejoicing,  gave 
Back  to  the  flood  of  Day,  its  tide  uptime 
Of  rarest  harmony,  wave  answering  wave. 
Deep  calling  unto  deep.  Music  to  Mom ! 
Those  lofty  chants,  first  echoed  under  domes 
Of  starry  midnight,  or  in  catacombs 
Where,  by  rude  altars  and  sepulchral  tombs, 
Deep  in  the  rocky  earth,  the  vestal  choirs 
Rehearsed  their  music  for  the  martyr  fires. 
Now  swelled  from  lips  of  people  or  of  priest, 
To  fall  on  Firkin's  ear  without  the  least 
Responsive  utterance,  or  the  faintest  notion 
ThaX  they  had  any  reference  to  devotion. 
He  Hked  the  service,  but,  I  grieve  to  state. 
If  it  had  been  instead  a  service  of  plate, 
He  could  have  given  a  better  estimate 
Of  its  real  value,  for  in  truth  our  hero, 
As  to  religious  feeling,  stood  at  zero. 
And  had  it  chanced  the  Universal  Church, 
In  solid  phalanx,  without  break  or  schism, 
Had,  on  a  sudden,  taken  a  backward  lurch, 
Two  thousand  years  or  more,  to  Judaism, 
Or  from  the  Christian  plunged  into  the  Pagan, 
And  on  its  altars  set  up  Jove  or  Dagon, 
Firkin  would  still  have  worshipped  with  the  crowd, 
And  at  the  newest  shrine  devoutly  bowed, 
Still  offered  up  his  weekly  stint  of  praise^ 
In  heathen  dsurkness  or  the  gospeFs  blaze, 
With  incense,  or  bumt-offenngs,  or  libations. 
Alike  unconscious  of  the  innovations. 
Save  that  he  might,  perhaps,  in  Wall  Street  phrase. 
Have  noticed  a  slignt  change  in  the  quotations ! 
Vol.  XXVn.  2  v 
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Noticed,  but  heeded  not,  he  could  not  give 

His  time  to  liturgies,  nor  even  live 

In  all  things  like  a  good  conservative, 

Of  the  true  modem  stamp,  whose  orthodoxy 

Does  fQod  through  agents,  and  serves  Ood  by  proxy ! 

His  view  was  this— religion  he  regarded 

An  institution  not  to  be  discarded 

Of  no  great  use  in  Time,  yet  who  shall  say 

But  some  new  sphere  may  bring  it  into  play  ? 

Therefore  he  gave  it  half  a  day  in  seven, 

*Twas  well  to  keep  on  speaking  terms  with  Heaven. 

Let  the  priests  wrangle,  in  their  long  debates, 

Of  doctrmes,  dogmas,  destinies,  and  date^ 

He  cared  for  none  of  these— nothing  to  him 

Their  dull  disputes  and  superstitions  dim* 

They  neither  charmed  his  sense,  ner  could  they  shock  it, 

Th^  never  put  a  dollar  in  his  pocket ; 

And.  verv  rarely  took  a  dollar  out, 

(As  all  the  Charities  can  vouch,  no  doubt) ; 

He  never  cared  to  vex  himself  about  them. 

He  got  along  so  very  well  without  them ; 

From  Oenesis  straight  on  to  Revelations, 

He  could  dispense  with  all  the  Dispensations  ! 

You  ma^  ima^ne  that  the  philanthropic 
Was  not  with  him  a  very  favourite  topic  ; 
One  test  he  meted  to  the  Sons  of  Time, 
Success  was  virtue,  Poverty  was  crime. 
He  who  had  failed  in  Life's  scrub  race  to  win, 
Was  justly  punished  for  his  mortal  sin, 
That  deadliest  style  of  human  misbehaving. 
The  leaving  undone  of  getting  and  of  saving  ; 
Wealth  was  man's  normal  state,  its  loss  beoEiuse 
The  losers  violated  Nature's  laws, 
And  chose  to  live  their  vicious,  penniless  lives, 
In  spite  of  ants,  and  beavers,  and  bee-hives, 
And  other  bright  examples,  by  all  which 
She  showed  them  clearly  how  they  might  grow  rich. 
Therefore,  it  was  as  plain  as  Trinity  steeple. 
That  every  scheme  for  aiding  indigent  people 
Was  with  the  worst  of  vices  a  connivance  ; 
He  turned  with  horror  from  the  base  contrivance. 
This  was  his  only  theory  to  repress 
The  social  evils,  and  their  wrongs  redress, 
Save  that  in  current  cases  of  distress, 
From  paupers,  as  from  pestilence  he  shrank, 
Upon  the  virtuous  notion  that  *  they  drank  T 
The  newest  way  to  Christianize  barbarity. 
And  whip  in  Temijerance  as  a  foe  to  Charity  ! 

His  politics  took  on  the  Neutral  tints, 
A  safe  comnlexion  for  a  Merchant  I^ce, 
Who  valued  Government  for  its  protection 
To  wealth  and  capital  against  insurrection. 
He  thought  that  legislation  should  be  planned, 
And  the  great  Ship  of  State  equipped  and  manned. 
Solely  with  reference  to  the  property  owners. 
Those  cabin  passengers,  our  American  Peerage, 
While  you  and  I,  and  other  luckless  Jonahs, 
Who  work  the  ship,  or  suflFer  in  the  steerage, 
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He  reckoned  daneeroiu  chaps  who  raised  the  gales 

Which  roared  and  rattled  through  the  spars  and  sails. 

As  for  the  rest,  his  hate  was  warm  and  nearty, 

Against  all  politicians  and  each  party. 

No  dub  or  council  held  him  in  communion  ; 

No  doubtful  canTass  lured  him  into  bets ; 

He  never  even  helped  to  save  the  Union, 

Or  to  pay  off  our  greatest  Statesman's  debts ; 

Those  fields  of  Golden  Cloth,  on  which,  'tis  said, 

The  Wall  Street  heroes  veiy  often  bled  ! 

Firkin  was  childless.    In  his  earlier  life, 
He  had  possessed  that  useful  thing,  a  wife, 
Bat  failing  to  keep  pace  with  his  swift  stride 
In  the  hot  dash  at  fortune,  by  his  side. 
Lonff  since  she  faltered,  faded,  droopea,  and  died. 
He  kept  his  vow  to  cherish  and  to  love  her, 
^  building  a  great  granite  tomb  above  her. 
Which  to  the  world  his  wedded  virtues  tola, 
Just  like  them,  too,  stiff^  hollow,  and  stone  cold  ! 
She  never  knew  a  mother's  tender  duty, 
Or  else,  perchance,  its  pure,  fresh  warmth  and  beauty 
Her  wasted  heart  with  a  new  glow  had  fired, 
And  with  a  sacred  stren^h  her  life  inspired  ; 
But  in  her  worse  than  widowhood,  exiled, 
Had  taken  to  her  heart  an  orphan  child, 
A  daughter  by  adoption^  upon  whom, 
After  his  spouse  lay  shnned  within  her  tomb. 
Firkin  himself  complacently  had  glanced, 
And^  step  by  step^  nad  cautiouslv  advanced, 
Until  she  ruled  his  household  ;  for  his  keen, 
Sagacious  foresight  in  the  girl  had  seen 
A  quick,  bright  spirit,  fitt^  for  command. 
And  for  his  own  convenience,  he  had  planned 
That  he  would  be  her  guardian  and  protector. 
Till  he  could  many  her  to  some  Baxik  Director. 

She  was  a  fair  New  En|;land  maiden,  bom, 
Not  where  broad  fields  of  yellow  wheat  and  com, 
Through  sunlit  valleys,  wave  and  gaily  tinge 
The  quiet  homesteads  with  their  golden  fnnge, 
While  Nature  blends  their  warm  and  eenial  flush 
In  girlhood's  budding  slow  and  virgin  blush  ; 
Nor  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  distant  North, 
Where,  from  the  unfenced  forests  gushing  forth. 
O'er  rocky  beds,  sweep  the  swift  mountain  streams, 
Whose  sparkling  torrent,  as  it  leaps  and  gleams, 
Is  kindred  to  the  keener  flash  that  beams 
From  laughing  eyes  on  pure  unsullied  faces. 
While  like  the  Naiads,  crown'd  with  fabled  graces, 
They  haunt  and  gladden  those  dark  Maple  shades, 
Our  fairer  wood-nymphs,  the  Qreen  Mountain  maids ! 
But  on  the  Eastern  shore,  where  the  waves  break 
On  rocky  headlands  and  the  night  winds  wiUce 
The  mournful  echoes  of  the  forest  pines. 
Which  stretch  along  the  coast  their  dreary  lines ; 
And  the  sea-breezes  as  they  come  and  so. 
On  beauty's  cheek  have  left  a  deeper  uow, 
And  the  eye  Idndles  like  some  far-off  ship. 
Struck  with  a  sudden  sunbeam,  and  the  up 
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Wean  tiie  nd  smOe  of  those  whose  calmer  maodA 
Are  noned  by  Oonn  nnds  and  8<^iti]de8 ! 

Sadi  was  this  Rachkl  :  and  her  nature  Icqit 
Ptft  of  its  early  grace  ana  sea-side  health 
In  iht  spoiled  city ;  in  her  soul  it  slept 
And  woke,  sometimes  half-consdoos^  half  by  stealth. 
In  sadden  pauses  its  calm  undotone, 
Heard  by  no  other  ear,  scarce  by  her  own, 
Nerring  the  yirtne  whidi  did  not  f<»sake  her, 
But  kept  its  beanty  fresh  and  green. 
In  spite  of  Stewajet's  and  a  Fren^  dressmaker. 
And  not  oot  on  and  off  like  crinoline — 
Yirtne  which  drew  its  light  and  strength  and  loTe, 
And  sense  of  beauty,  from  a  source  abore 
The  lerel  of  the  mirror,  on  the  date 
Of  the  hst  mode,  or  newest  fashicm  plata 
Firkin  himself  was  puzzled  to  understand 
If  he  or  she  had  got  the  upper  hand. 
In  the  incessant  stdrmish  and  sword-play 
Their  spirits  waged  together  for  the  sway 
Over  each  other's  wiU  ;  for  in  the  sphere, 
Where  woman's  sense  and  wit  are  strong;  and  dear, 
In  the  wide  circuit  of  the  heart's  dominions. 
She  had,  and  claimed,  and  kq)t  her  own  opinions. 
Till  he  began  to  hate  her,  and,  one  day, 
When  she  had  given  her  heart  and  hand  away. 
Against  his  oft-repeated,  stem  denial, 
And  brought  his  feeling  to  the  final  trial. 
He  threw  her  of^  as  lightly  as  the  flow^ 
Which  in  his  button-hole  had  bloomed  an  hour. 
Placed  by  her  hand,  perhaps,  on  some  May  morning ; 
The  blow  was  struck  without  a  moment's  warning, 
No  present  pity ;  for  the  past  no  thanks  ; 
Andouite  forgettioff  all  that  bland  urbanity. 
Which  so  distingui^ed  him  in  down-town  Banks, 
With  its  descent  he  mingled  such  profanity. 
As  suited  rather,  so  my  Muse  just  nints, 
A  Prince  of  Darkness,  than  a  Merchant  Prince. 

He  banished  her,  and  then,  in  purest  spite. 
And  to  shut  out  forgiveness  the  same  nignt. 
Wrote  to  his  native  town  for  half  a  score 
Of  distant  relatives  to  fill  her  place  ! 
They  came,  poet  haste,  the  invited  ones  and  more, 
A  sudden  invasion  of  the  Firkin  race. 
Thrifty  and  sly  to  watch  and  lie  in  wiut, 
And  peep  and  pry  around  his  great  estate. 
To  lay  their  plans  and  stratagems  and  traps. 
And  nurse,  with  hope,  each  vagrant  chance  'perhaps !' 
They  felt  his  pulse  when  he  was  sound  asleep, 
Wondered  how  long  the  vital  spark  would  keep. 
And  calculated  by  the  Insurance  Tables, 
Those  cuiming^l)r  devised  financial  fables^ 
With  long  divisions,  addings,  and  subtractiim. 
The  value  of  his  life,  down  to  a  fraction. 
This  sort  of  ante-mortem  examination 
Would  have  annoyed  its  subject,  without  doubt, 
If  ever  by  word-  or  act,  or  penetration. 
Sooner  or  later  ne  had  found  them  out ; 
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But  he  dreamed  not  a  soul  within  his  portal 
Harboured  the  thought  that  he  was  not  immortal, 
At  least  if  BO  he  pleased ;  with  equal  sense 
They  might  have  doubted  his  omnipotence ! 

Itachel  was  married,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
It  was  a  foolish  match,  for  Love  and  Youth 
In  forming  their  copartnerships  are  rash. 
Unless  they  have  that  special  partner,  Cash  ! 
Love  brought  her  grace  and  beauty  as  her  dower, 
And  youth  his  lofty  hopes  and  dreams  of  power ; 
But  on  the  wedding-day,  ere  that  rapt  hour 
Of  plighted  vows  luid  grown  a  moment  older. 
The  husband  tapped  the  Lover  on  the  shoulder. 
Like  a  Detective,  with  the  frowning  threat 
Of  present  want  of  means  and  future  debt 
For  though  his  aims  were  high,  and  pure  and  sunny. 
He  had  no  faculty  for  making  money. 
That  pocket  compass  by  whi^  Dulness  steers 
Its  steady  course  to  wealth  through  all  the  years, 
While  Oenius,  sazing  at  the  stars,  is  tost 
On  trackless  binows,  founders,  and  is  lost 
We  sometimes  ask,  why  is  it  Nature  pours 
Into  such  leaden  caskets  such  rich  stores  ? — 
And  in  our  wisdom  blame  and  criticise  her  ; 
We  may  be  wise,  but  Nature  is  much  wiser, 
She,  in  the  coarser,  heavier,  baser  mould 
Of  human  character,  runs  her  molten  gold, 
While  higher  spirits  for  herself  she  chooses. 
And  shapes  and  fashions  to  her  finer  uses  ! 
But  Bacnel's  husband,  for  his  purse,  alas ! 
Was  one  of  that  fine,  brilliant,  useless  class, 
The  men  of  genius  :  in  some  luckier  sphere, 
Where  everybody  should  possess  a  clear 
Net  income  of,  at  least,  ten  thousand  a  year, 
He  might  have  been  an  ornament  to  society ; 
He  was  resplendent  with  that  rare  variety 
Of  tastes  and  faculties  and  mental  gifts, 
Which,  like  the  rapid  eagle  pinion,  lifts 
The  soul  sublimely  through  the  empyrean. 
Where  choirs  of  beauty  cnant  their  loftiest  ps^n  ; 
But  on  descending,  hungry,  from  those  upper 
Regions  of  song,  goes  starving  for  a  supper. 
He  was  a  master  of  the  theoretical, 
The  high-ideal,  and  the  pure  aesthetical, 
The  imaginary,  mystic,  and  didactical. 
In  short,  of  evervthing,  except  the  practical. 
His  aims  were  elorious  and  nis  thoughts  intense. 
He  wanted  nothing,  except  common  sense ; 
Could  plan  new  worlds  without  the  least  misgiving, 
But  in  this  planet  couldn't  make  a  living. 
The  splendid  purposes  and  lofty  schemes. 
In  which  he  wasted  life  with  solden  dreams, 
Might,  in  Utopia,  have  made  him  Lord 
Of  the  ascendant,  but  they  paid  no  board, 
Washinff,  or  lod^g  in  the  Fifteenth  Ward. 
He  tried  the  various  callings  and  professions 
By  which  men  eet  their  honours  and  possessions, 
But  all  their  sumtance  his  weak  erasp  eluded. 
And  still  he  stood  despondent  ana  deluded,       ^. 
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Upon  the  brink  of  Fortune,  while  her  tide 

Ebbed  fast  away,  as  there,  in  aimless  pride, 

He  lingered,  musing,  to  his  doubts  a  stave ; 

While  others  boldly  dashed  into  the  wave, 

Dived  through  the  breakers  with  their  frantic  whirl. 

And  through  the  rocks  and  quicksands  grasped  the  peaiL 

He  might  have  saved  a  moderate  patrimony 
(Sufficient  even  after  matrimony). 
But.  like  all  men  of  vivid  imagmation, 
He  nad  a  lingering  love  of  speculation  ; 
A  fanc^  for  tnose  airy,  brilliant  bubbles. 
3y  which  the  wealth  of  Wall  Street  daily  doubles  ; 
A  fatal  fondness  for  those  works  of  art, 
Which,  b^  the  thousand,  into  being  start. 
With  their  fine  lines  ana  delicate  vignettes, 
Putting  the  very  best  face  upon  the  debts 
Of  Corporate  bodies,  who,  as  we  all  know. 
Thrive  for  the  most  part  upon  what  they  owe ! 
There  was  no  scheme,  however  visionary, 
In  which  he  could  not  be  induced  to  bury 
A  little  money  and  much  expectation  ; 
If  there  had  been  a  Building  Association 
For  puttine  ui>  and  selling  chateaux  in  Spain, 
He  had  subscribed  at  once ;  and  when,  in  vain, 
Subscription  on  subscription  had  been  heaped, 
Share  after  share  of  stocky  and  nothing  reaped, 
He  chanced  one  morning  in  Uie  Times  to  see 
The  circukr  of  the  Gold  Swamp  Company, 
Of  which  the  money  articles  all  said, 
It  was  a  certain  project ;  for  its  head 
Was  Firkin,  foremost  among  Millionnaires, 
Who  had  just  taken  twenty  thousand  shares. 
*  Here,*  cned  our  unsuccessful  friend,  'at  least. 
Success  is  sure  as  daylight  in  the  east. 
Free  from  all  chances,  doubts,  or  cruel  risks ; 
There  must  be  solden  harvests,  and  the  disks, 
Innumerable,  of  dollars,  on  the  horizon 
Of  any  scheme  Firkin  has  fixed  his  eyes  on  !' 
So  he  bought  in,  invested  all  he  had, 
And  as  the  shares  soon  trebled  and  quadrupled, 
With  the  hot  fever  of  success  run  mad, 
He  lost  his  mental  equipoise,  nor  scrupled 
To  borrow  where  he  could,  and  still  to  buy, 
For  fact  was  fact,  and  figures  could  not  lie. 
Two  months  the  bubble  glittered,  then,  one  morning 
Grew  pale,  and  bursty  without  a  moment's  warning. 
A  grand  catastrophe !  The  great  Gold  Swamp, 
Inaugurated  with  such  pride  and  pomp. 
Only  six  weeks  before,  by  an  Excursion, 
Of  which  we  all  perused  the  pleasing  version. 
In  all  the  papers ;  graced  b^  two  ex-Plresidents, 
And  all  the  city's  most  distinjniished  residents ; 
A  splendid  dinner,  at  which  General  Diddle 
Headed  the  board  (a  model  in  the  middle. 
Of  the  G^old  Swamp  and  neighbouring  morasses, 
Splendidly  done  in  sugar  ana  molasses), 
Supported  by  a  score  of  Peter  Funk& 
Of  the  mock  Mining  stamp,  who  deal  in  chunks 
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Of  confidence  ores  and  metals,  as  examples, 

And  sell  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  samples ! 

A  brilliant  festival,  and  when,  quite  late, 

The  Engineer,  Twobottles,  rose  to  state, 

The  Swamp  was  yielding  at  the  fabulous  rate 

Of  Fiftv  Millions  monthly,  the  whole  table 

With  cheers  and  tigers  was  a  perfect  BabeL 

The  Swamp,  I  say,  though  dressed  in  such  bright  raiment 

Of  hope  and  promise,  faued,  suspended  payment, 

GaTe  up  its  solden  issues,  and  the  news. 

Which  served  a  day  the  city  to  amuse, 

Was  soon  abroad,  that  never,  for  one  minute, 

Had  it  contained  a  pennyweight  of  £[old, 

Save  what  had  slyly  been  deposited  in  it, 

By  a  smart  brace  of  brokers,  keen  and  bold, 

For  a  new  Fan<^,  and  some  plump  amounts 

With  which  to  fatten  their  slim  Bank  accounts. 

Firkin,  the  rumour  also  got  about. 

With  his  unerring  prudence,  had  sold  out. 

The  day  of  the  Excursion,  when  the  shares 

Touched  at  the  highest  figure ;  and  the  affairs 

Taking  soon  after  a  dubious  situation, 

He,  with  a  burst  of  virtuous  indignation. 

Resigned  at  once  the  Presidental  station ! 

This  was  the  final  blow.    The  poor  stockholder. 
Stunned  b^  the  crash,  which  even  on  a  bolder. 
Less  sensitive  nature,  had  fallen  with  crushing  weight. 
Struggled  no  longer  with  his  adverse  fate. 
Two  years  of  light  and  shade  had  quickly  flown. 
Since  he  and  Biachel  stood  within  tne  zone 
Of  wedded  life,  and,  although  overcast 
By  frowning  fortunes,  still,  through  all  their  Past, 
Such  fi;olden  memories  flashed,  as  when  the  heat, 
Sometmies  in  Sunmier,  in  its  fervid  throe 
Behind  the  heavy  clouds,  will  throb  and  beat. 
And  flood  the  dc^kness  with  its  tender  glow. 
But  now  the  present  sorrow  wore  no  face 
Of  hope  or  pity ;  from  his  own  disgrace 
He  shrank,  with  shattered  reason ;  for  a  n>ace, 
Cast  frenzied  glances  on  his  wife  and  chil<( 
Then  sank  in  sad  oblivion  of  will, 
And  thought,  and  sense,  and  sight,  and  being,  until, 
Gently  and  calmly,  on  an  Autumn  day. 
He  lost  his  hold  of  life,  and  passed  away. 

IL 

WHERE  should  she  go  ?    How,  from  the  solid  spheres, 
IT     Hew  out  the  fortune  he  had  failed  to  carve ] 
A  timid  woman,  trembling,  and  in  tears, 
Hie  world  was  all  before  her— where  to  starve  I 
The  world,  which  never  yet,  with  all  its  wit, 
Li  any  clever  moment  chanced  to  hit. 
In  its  Malthusian  theories  of  man, 
Or  other  muddy  shoals  quack  sages  swim  in, 
Witii  social  iplaBhingB,  upon  any  plan 
For  getting  nd  of  these  unfortunate  women ! 
StilL  still  they  haunt  us,  at  all  times  and  places  ; 
Wi^  Uieir  gaunt  shapes,  and  pale,  implonng  faces, 
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StilL  still  they  plead  by  erery  tenderost  tie, 

For  help  and  pity  as  we  pass  them  by, 

Or  dole  the  pittance  which  we  ^Te  and  ffrodg& 

Or  thrust  them  back  with  merciless  hanas,  to  orudge 

In  the  scant  spaces  where  we  hem  them  in, 

With  metes  and  bounds  of  sex  and  caste,  and  then 

Brand  their  impatience  as  a  shame  and  sin. 

And  wicked  trespass  on  the  rights  of  men  ; 

Mock  their  loud  prayers  with  needles,  thr^d,  and  shean, 

And  when  they  cry  to  HeaTen,  stop  our  ean  ; 

In  our  cold  wisdom,  harsher  than  the  Turk, — 

He  shuts  them  up  for  pleasure,  we  for  woik ! 

Thus  in  her  widowhood,  a  prisoner, 
In  all  the  earth  there  was  no  place  for  her. 
She  was  a  lady  once  :  there  was  the  rub ; 
She  had  no  heart  to  beg,  no  strength  to  scrub, 
Or  earn  days*  wages  at  the  washing-tub  | 
And  when  she  looked,  as  miuiy  a  soirowmg  sister, 
Before  and  since,  down  that  attractive  Yista 
Which  opened  to  her  sight  with  joys  o'eifiowing. 
That  charming  view,  a  lifetime  of  plain  sewing  ; 
She  found  that  all  its  fascinating  scenery 
Was  quite  cut  up  and  ruined  by  machineiy ! 
Just  as  the  rapia  rattle  on  the  rail 
Destroys  the  calm  of  some  secluded  vale. 
She  saw  the  new  invention's  tiny  shaft, 
As  in  its  nimble  task  it  plied  and  ticked  ; 
It  seemed  as  if  the  wicked  minion  laughM 
At  the  slow  thimble,  and  the  fingers  pricked 
With  weary  stitches,  and  cried  out  in  ^lee, 
Give  up  the  race^  you  can't  compete  with  me. 
The  seamstress  sinks  before  the  patentee ! 

She  looked  for  help  to  her  own  sex,  to  those 
Strong-minded  women  who  have  come  to  blows 
With  all  mankind,  and  publish  their  intentions 
In  fierce  debates  and  furious  Conventions ; 
To  one  of  these  she  went,  and  sat  and  wondered, 
As  the  Olympian  Junes  stormed  and  thundered. 
It  was  exciting,  but  the  heated  place 
Threw  not  a  ray  of  light  upon  her  case. 
She  did  not  long  to  cut  the  social  throat, 
She  did  not  want  two  husbands  or  one  vote, 
Or  to  discard  her  gentle,  womanly  nature, 
For  anv  seat  in  any  Le^lature. 
If  she  had  owned  an  acre,  on  its  axis 
While  the  world  turned,  she  would  have  paid  her  taxes^ 
With  or  without  a  representative. 
For  what  she  wanted  was  a  chance  to  live, 
A  seat  at  Nature's  table,  and  a  share 
In  human  sympathy  ana  love  and  car&  ^ 
Poor  child !  she  found  the  march  of  Women's  Rights 
Is  not  for  her  who  suffers,  but  who  fights. 
And  the  prime  maxim,  in  its  foremost  van. 
Not  Love  to  Women,  out  Revenge  on  Man ! 

At  last,  when  Hun^  snapped  the  thread  of  Pride, 
She  went  to  Firkin ;  m  the  world  beside 
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She  had  no  other  hoi)e,  nor  was  this  hope 

But  the  last  glimmering  ray  by  which  to  grope 

Along  the  way  which  led,  she  knew  not  where, 

Through  the  untrodden  midnisht  of  despair. 

She  sought  him  at  his  house,  that  lofty  pile, 

Built  on  the  Avenue,  in  the  latest  style 

Of  Merchant  Princes,  grand,  grotesque,  and  florid. 

Out  of  the  finest  freestone  ever  quarried. 

In  its  erection,  as  he  oft  declared 

To  wondering  visitors,  no  expense  was  spared ; 

And  had  he  said,  no  order  of  architecture, 

*Twould  have  been  truer  still,  as  I  conjecture. 

The  builders,  with  their  taste  so  fine  and  funny, 

Laid  themselves  out,  as  well  as  Firkin's  money. 

And  in  a  wa^  that  beggars  all  description. 

Blended  Cormthian,  Gothic,  and  l^ptian. 

And  other  famous  styles  with  classic  rarities. 

In  one  grand  jumble  of  brown  stone  vulgarities. 

*Twas  Mui  enough  outside,  but  once  within. 

It  was  like  probing  deeper  than  the  skin, 

Some  mammoth  fester,  such  its  tainted  mixtures 

Of  decorations,  furniture,  and  fixtures. 

It  seemed  as  if  a  bomb-shell,  changed  and  loaded 

With  paint,  and  gilt,  and  plaster,  nad  exploded. 

Without  regard  to  anybody's  feelings, 

On  walls  and  columns,  cornices  and  ceilings. 

The  ambitious  plasterers  had  eclipsed  the  Duilders, 

And  in  their  turn  were  outdone  by  the  cilders ; 

The  painters  then— beside  whose  rich  adorning. 

The  brightest  rainbow  would  have  seemed  deep  mourning  ; 

From  lowest  basement  up  to  topmost  attic, 

The  whole  was  gorgeous,  glaring,  and  prismatic ; 

Panelled  and  kalsomined,  and  striped,  and  starred, 

P&int  by  the  bucket,  frescoes  by  the  yard, 

Laid  on  in  thickest  layers  by  battalions 

Of  exiled  red  Republican  Italians ! 

With  pots  and  brushes,  blues,  and  greens,  and  yellows, 

They  scaled  the  walls,  the  bold,  designinj^  fellows. 

And  took  the  house  by  storm  with  their  mythology, 

Fruits,  flowers,  flamingoes,  landscapes,  and  zoology. 

Mermaids  and  Fauns,  Arcadian  shepherdesses, 

Long  in  the  ringlets,  scanty  in  the  dresses. 

Heroes  and  gods  and  goddesses  and  ogres, 

Nymphs  in  pink  tunics,  sases  in  red  togas. 

Heads  of  Old  Masters,  shaded  somewhat  duller. 

And  fnll-len^h  Venuses,  all  in  flesh  colour ! 

Then,  following  up  the  mnd  Two  Million  plan. 

Where  paint  left  off,  upholstery  be^n ; 

The  latest  artist  at  frtoh  marvels  aims. 

Acres  of  mirrors  in  prodigious  frames. 

And  miles  of  damask,  spread  in  rich  expansion 

Of  gilt  and  crimson,  through  the  costly  mansion  ; 

Indredible  carpets,  which  outstared  the  ceiling. 

With  flaming  nues  that  set  the  brain  to  reeling. 

And  with  the  walls  in  one  fierce  blaze  united — 

0  what  a  sight,  when  all  the  gas  was  lighted  1 

And  Firkin,  seated  with  some  fellow  snob. 

Surveyed  the  scene  beneath  the  brilliant  streamers, 

Declared  the  parlours  were  *  a  splendid  job, 

Which  went  uiead  of  all  the  Collins'  steamers ;  r^  ^^^T^ 
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Taylor's  saloon,  when  eyery  jet  is  on  ; 
Or  the  new  Capitol  at  Washington  !* 
And  echoed  back  the  truthful  observation, 
'  There's  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  creation  !* 

Here  our  poor  widow  sought  the  Millionnaire, 
But  little  knew  with  what  inveterate  care 
His  doors  were  bolted  against  all  descriptions 
Of  paupers,  agents,  circulars,  and  subscriptions. 
Her  poverty-stricken  air  at  once  detected, 
^  tne  smart  footman,  she  was  first  inspected, 
With  his  sharp  scrutiny,  like  a  thing  infected ; 
And,  lest  the  plague  should  any  further  go, 
He  quarantined  her  in  the  portico. 
And,  as  there  was  no  process  of  fumigation 
By  which  to  disinfect  a  poor  relation, 
Or  long-discarded  pensioner  on  probation. 
Firkin  gave  orders  she  should  he  suppressed ; 
He  sent  a  dollar,  with  the  kind  request 
She  would  not  call  again,  and  the  suggestion, 
That  it  appeared  to  him  oeyond  all  ouestion 
She  should  proceed  immediately  out  West ! 
She  took  the  money,  wished  it  had  been  more, 
For  her  child's  sake,  then  turned  and  left  the  door ; 
Upon  the  marble  threshold,  from  her  feet, 
Shook  off  the  dust,  then  shrank  to  her  retreat— 
A  distant  garret,  where  her  sorrows  and  prayers 
Climbed,  with  her  adiing  feet,  those  weaoy  staiis ! 

ni 

rwas  a  Summer's  day  in  Winter,  one 
Of  those  rare  noontides,  when  the  distant  Sun 
Sees  the  fair  Earth,  all  dressed  in  virginal  snow, 
And  woos  her  beauty  with  a  warmer  glow. 
Firkin  bethou^t  him  that  he  owned  a  row 
Of  Tenement  Houses,  taken  for  a  debt, 
From  which  his  tardy  Agent  failed  to  get 
The  total  monthly  score  of  rent  betimes : 
*  ril  go,'  he  thought,  *  and  visit  him  for  nis  crimes. 
Reduce  his  wages  and  increase  the  rent ; 
The  investment  only  yields  me  ten  per  cent. 
And  with  such  propertv  one's  onlv  chance 
Is  prompt  collection,  always  in  advance !' 

The  Tensicent  House,  o'er  which  no  friendly  movement 
Has  waved  the  Enchanter's  wand  of  *  Modem  Improvement,* 
With  half-cracked  walls,  and  windo¥rs  all  askew. 
Stamped  with  the  blight  of  beggarv  through  ana  throu^ 
Lintel  and  door-post  sprinkled  witn  its  sign, 
House  after  house,  extends  the  dismal  line ; 
A  dreary  sight  to  philanthropic  eyes, 
Between  the  gutter  and  the  distant  skies, 
^  filth  and  noisome  odours  marked  and  tracked. 
Through  the  dense  districts  where  the  poor  are  packed, 
Crowdfed  and  swarming  in  those  wretched  hives, 
Layer  on  laver  of  cheap  human  lives ! 
Or,  if  you  think  the  picture  overdrawn. 
Go  for  yourself,  if  you  have  never  gone ; 
Go  in  mid-winter,  when  the  drifting  sleet, 
Through  the  bare  hall  pursues  your  freesing  feet, 
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And,  as  from  room  to  room  you  hurry  past, 

The  crazy  building  rattling  in  the  blast. 

At  doors  i^ar,  gaunt  faces  peep  and  glare, 

In  hopes  some  friendly  step  may  linger  there. 

Go  in  mid-summer  when  the  August  rays 

Pour  on  tbe  place  their  fierce,  untempered  blaze  ; 

From  the  scorched  navement  to  the  sun-struck  eaves, 

No  point  of  shade  tne  flaming  mass  relieves, 

And  the  hot  air  with  rank  and  poisonous  breath. 

Through  doors  and  windows  puns  disease  and  death. 

Or  go  as  Firkin  went~-on  some  bright  day, 

When  all  without  glows  in  the  cheerful  ray, 

And  as  your  footsteps  cross  the  mouldering  sill, 

Feel  the  cold  dampness  and  the  sudden  chill 

Strike  through  your  shivering  sense  with  omens  ill : 

He  felt  it  not,  through  all  the  livelong  year, 

He  walked,  encircled  in  an  atmosphere 

Filtered  and  rarified  to  that  degree, 

3y  his  Two  Million  power  of  solvency. 

That  such  impressions  had  no  power  of  stealing 

Into  his  perfect  vacuum  of  feeling ; 

No  squaud  sishts  disturbed  his  calm  repose, 

Nor  pity  reached  him  even  through  his  nose ! 

He  ^dned  the  house,  entered  witn  stately  air, 

Sou^t  the  delinquent  Agent  everywhere, 

In  vain— then  mounted,  while  each  conscious  stair 

Creaked  with  the  burden  of  the  MiUionnaire, 

From  loft  to  loft,  up  to  the  topmost  floor ; 

Here  paused  for  breath,  when,  suddenly,  a  door. 

Blown  by  a  vagrant  gust  wide  open  flew^ 

And  in  that  garret  chamber,  as  he  tumea. 

On  the  bare  boards,  before  his  startled  view. 

She  stood  disdosed— the  hated  and  the  spumed ! 

There,  face  to  face,  they  stood ;  a  breathless  second, 
Looked  at  each  other ;  then  she  sternly  beckoned  ; 
There  was  a  lightning  flash  within  her  eye. 
There  was  a  speaking  srandeur  in  her  form. 
That  cowed  and  awed  nim,  thouch  he  knew  not  why. 
As  the  dumb  beast  quails  from  the  commg  storm 
It  dn»Euls  to  meet,  but  sees  not  how  to  fly. 
He  crossed  the  siU :  she  pointed  to  the  bed ; 
There  lay  her  boy,  nis  innocent,  curly  head. 
Nestled  upon  the  pUlow,  and  his  face 
lit  with  the  solenm  and  unearthly  grace 
That  crowns  but  once  the  children  of  our  race ; 
€h)d  gives  it  when  he  takes  them— he  was  dead  ! 
A  broken  toy,  a  bunch  of  withered  flowers. 
In  his  thin  hands  were  clasped,  his  breast  above, 
The  last  frail  links  that  to  this  world  of  ours 
Had  bound  the  suflferei^-save  a  mother's  love. 
How  marble-white  and  fair— too  fair  to  buiy ! 
But  Firkin  had  no  taste  for  statuary. 
Even  of  that  rare  s^le,  perfect  and  pure. 
Where  Death  and  Beauty  set  their  signature. 
He  saw  and  looked  away,  his  dull,  dark  brow 
Touched  with  no  gleam  of  sympathy ;  but  now 
The  hitent  lightning  loosed,  and  flashed,  and  woke 
The  pent-up  tempest  of  her  soul ;  it  broke 
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With  all  that  woman's  frantic  grief  could  pour, 

Upon  his  guilty  head,  as  she  charged  home 

Her  husband's  death,  her  sweet  child's  martyrdom, 

To  his  account,  and  hade  him  pay  the  score. 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  upon  the  dun. 

Dark,  city  roofs  that  stretched  below,  the  sun 

Threw  out  its  setting  gleam,  and  lit  the  tips 

Of  tapering  masts,  where  the  great  merchant  shi{)8 

Iaj  at  their  wharves,  and  tinged  the  towering  spires, 

With  the  last  flicker  of  its  waning  fires, 

As  all  along  the  wintry  sky  they  streamed 

She  turned  and  saw ;  like  one  inspired  she  seemed, 

With  a  prophetic  fury,  as  of  old. 

Some  faDled  Pythoness  whose  oracles  rolled 

Along  the  Delphic  shadows  and  foretold 

The  doom  of  empirea    '  Look !  oh  look !'  she  cried, 

'  The  sun  is  settmg  on  your  pomp  and  pride ; 

See  the  great  city,  stretching  through  the  light, 

Its  million  pulses  beating  towards  toe  night ; 

Think  not  tor  such  as  you  it  toils  and  groans, 

In  ceaseless  struggles,  for  the  very  stones 

Would  cry  aloudj  were  all  its  wealth  like  yours : 

Enow  that  the  righteous  Heaven  scarce  endures 

Your  hateful  presence ;  nor  can  I ;  begone, 

And  with  you  take  my  loathing  and  my  scorn ! 

The  hour  is  near  when  you  shall  colder  lie. 

Than  this  poor  babe  who  here  has  crept  to  die  ; 

Then  know  that  close  behind  your  sorgeous  hearse, 

Shall  follow  in  its  train  the  Widow  s  curse. 

And  heavier  than  the  marble,  on  you  press, 

The  malediction  of  the  Fatherless !' 

Firkin  was  reckoned,  as  all  Wall  Street  knows, 
A  handsome  speaker :  self-made  Giceros, 
With  lungs  for  logic  and  for  brains,  effront'ry, 
Are  not  uncommon  in  our  growins  country. 
And  when  the  Gold  Swamp  stockholders,  of  late, 
Presented  him  with  that  grand  piece  of  plate, 
Upon  declaring  the  extra  Dividend, 
In  which  they  cleverly  contrived  to  spend 
Out  of  their  Capital,  the  last  cent  of  cash, 
Just  twenty  days  before  the  final  smash. 
He  made  a  speech  which  all  the  Dailv  Press, 
Flushed  with  champagne,  pronounced  a  great  success. 
But  now  he's  dumb  ;  no  public  diner  ou^ 
Entirely  unaccustomed  and  unprepaied 
For  the  occasion,  ever  looked  about 
In  blanker  silence ;  there  he  stood  and  stared, 
Shrank  from  her  glance,  in  speechless  terror,  there 
Stupid  and  stunned,  and  when,  with  queenly  air, 
She  waved  him  from  her,  like  a  worthless  thing. 
Turned  on  his  heel  and  went,  the  poisoned  sting 
Rankling  and  fevering  in  the  inmost  core, 
Of  that  self-love  no  shaft  e'er  pierced  before. 
He  boiled  with  rage  :  he  felt  he  had  been  tricked 
Into  the  garret,  and  nis  person  picked 
Of  all  its  dignity  ;  his  seething  Drain 
With  fury  reeled  and  throbbed  with  sudden  pain, 
And  a  vague  terror  he  could  not  restrain. 
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StiD,  as  he  harried  on  his  homeward  track, 

Upon  his  thought  the  garret  scene  came  back.— 

The  desolate  room,  the  coipse,  the  withered  flower, 

Her  curse,  the  blight  of  all  that  sunset  hour ; 

And  in  their  wild  disorder  and  confusion, 

One  thought  still  strugj;led  upward — Eetribution ! 

Haunted  and  dogged  him,  through  the  shadows  dim. 

Outran  his  heavy  step,  awaited  him, 

As  through  his  spacious  halls  he  passed  and  sought 

His  private  chamber,  where»  with  cunning  wrought, 

Cased  in  the  solid  wall,  witn  uuissive  loclra 

And  bolts  and  bars,  he  kept  his  great  strong  box. 

There  in  the  winter  evenings  he  resorted. 

His  deeds  and  bonds  and  mortgages  assorted, 

Indulged  in  long  financial  lucubrations. 

And  laid  his  pla^  for  future  speculations. 

Thither  he  hastened  now,  to  cool  the  flame. 

Kindled  within  bv  hate  and  scorn  and  shame  ; 

Hour  after  hour,  he  sat  and  vainly  tried. 

In  all  his  great  estate,  to  bury  and  hide. 

From  his  own  sense,  his  galled  and  blasted  pride. 

He  felt  himself  a  beggar ;  had  he  dreamed. 

Or  was  he  really  what,  in  thought,  he  seemed, 

Bankrupt  and  penniless  ?  From  a  secret  till. 

He  drew  and  opened,  with  trembling  hand,  his  Will, 

That  weighty  aocument,  on  which  depended 

So  much  when  once  his  lease  of  life  was  ended ; 

Perchance  'twould  reassure  him  there  to  see 

The  whole  Two  Millions  in  epitome ; 

He  grasps  it  firmly,  'tis  no  mockery ! 

But  as  ne  grasps,  why  do  his  eyes  grow  dim. 

Ana  all  the  page  before  his  senses  swim  ? 

There  is  no  strange  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

Through  all  the  midnight  hum  no  threatening  call. 

Nor  on  the  marble  floors  the  stealthy  fall 

Of  fatal  footstep.    All  is  safe.    Thou  Fool, 

The  avenging  JJeities  are  sluxl  with  wool ! 

Nor  in  the  air  around,  nor  overhead, 

We  hear  the  sound  or  echo  of  their  tread, 

Nor  catch  the  rustling  of  the  rapid  dart 

That  wings  its  errand  to  the  victim's  heart ! 

IV. 

AND  there  thev  found  him,  when  the  morning  broke. 
And  from  their  attic  dreams  the  housemaids  woke. 
The  earliest  servant,  while  from  floor  to  floor 
She  went,  was  startled  as  she  passed  the  door. 
The  room  was  silent,  but  the  light  still  burned. 
And,  wondering  at  tne  unwonted  waste,  she  turned, 
Looked  in  with  curious  eye,  then  at  the  sight. 
Or  what  she  thought  she  saw,  started  with  fnght ; 
Started,  but  checked  a  scream ;  looks  in  once  more, 
Laughs,  half  in  earnest,  at  her  silly  fears. 
Then  ventures  in,  with  rapid  step,  uncertain, 
And,  breathless  with  fresh  terror,  draws  the  curtain, 
Crimson  and  heavy ;  and  the  daylight  peers 
Throu^  the  great  window,  not  a  frienoly  visitor, 
But  with  the  cold,  grey  glance  of  an  Inquisitor, 
Searching  and  prying  with  mali^ant  spite, 
""    '  I  hiddei 
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A  moment,  while  her  heart  beaste  ^t  and  faster, 
The  servant  stands  and  looks  upon  her  master ; 
One  glanoe  from  head  to  foot,  from  foot  to  head, 
Then  through  the  house  shouts,  frantic — *  Ife  is  dead  /* 

Soon,  roused  from  sleep,  the  startled  Family, 
(Those  Firkin  Cousins,  to  the  tenth  degree) 
From  evenr  room  rush  to  the  fearful  place, 
Where,  cold  and  rigid,  with  distorted  face. 
And  stiffened  limbs,  and  fixed  and  ghastly  glare, 
He  sits,  a  spectacle—but  I  forbear 
The  gross  description,  though  the  situation 
Tempts  to  the  tragic,  with  solicitation 
To  launch  our  song  upon  the  tide  that  sets 
Towards  Melodramas  and  Police  Gazette 
Blood-red  with  horrors ;  let  me  rather  screen 
The  dismal  picture,  and  dismiss  the  scene. 
Yet,  ere  it  passes  wholly  from  the  thought, 
Bv  one  strange  sight  the  startled  sense  is  caught  ; 
Those  outstretch^  hands,  what  is  that  they  grasp 
With  clutch  convulsive,  in  their  iron  dasp  f 
Half  in  each  hand,  a  torn  and  crumpled  roll— 
What  Sybil's  mystic  leaves,  or  fated  scroll. 
What  pass,  unchallenged,  to  the  eternal  ages. 
That  he  should  hold  so  fast  those  written  pages? 
They  wonder,  too,  the  crowd  who  stand  and  stare, 
Grouped  in  the  chamber,  round  the  fatal  chair. 
Shocked  and  bewildered,  striving  to  condense 
Their  vague,  impalpable  terror,  to  a  sense 
Of  present  evil    Tney,  too,  look  and  wonder 
At  the  clinched  bands,  and  pages  torn  asunder ; 
Then  swift  suspicion  follows  on  surprise. 
They  seize  the  fingers  motionless  and  still. 
Glance  at  the  severed  sheets  with  searching  eyes. 
And  point  and  whisper,  *  His  the  dead  maris  Will  !' 

Firkin's  Last  Will !  but  who  may  know  the  feet, 
Whether  destroyed  bv  his  deliberate  act. 
Or  rent  and  shattered  in  his  struggling  clutch, 
When,  with  convulsive  throes,  tbe  sudden  stroke 
Shot  through  his  frame,  swift  as  the  lightning  touch 
Shivers,  with  fatal  flash,  the  heart  of  oak. 
This  is  the  question  which  they  much  revolve, 
And  long  to  ffuess  and  vainly  seek  to  solve. 
As  through  tne  halls  and  up  the  staircase  grand, 
The  lifeless,  heavy  weight  is  upward  borne, 
Still,  as  he  goes,  he  grasiM  in  either  hand 
The  rustling  leaves,  illegible  and  torn  ; 
And  when  tne;^  lay  him,  like  a  child  asleep^ 
Gently  upon  his  bed,  his  fin^rs  keep 
Their  desperate  hold,  and  still  returns  the  auery 
With  which  their  wits  the  anxious  household  weary, 
How  came  it  thus  ?  by  chance  or  act  of  sense, 
And  what,  in  either  case,  the  consequence  9 
If  torn  unoonsciouslv,  is  not  the  paper 
His  Will  no  less  ?   A  little  wax,  a  taper. 
If  from  his  hands  it  can  be  loosed  with  care, 
Are  all  it  needs  the  damage  to  repair. 
But  is  that  wisest)  It  is  undecided 
As  yet,  entirely,  what  the  Will  provided. 
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To  whom  it  Bhows  his  final  generosity, 

To  whom  his  love,  and  whom  his  animosity ; 

Perhaps  *tis  better  to  assmne  he  meant 

To  leave  behind  him  no  last  Testament, 

And  so  destroyed  it — but  then  who  are  heir^ 

And  what  will  be  their  rights,  and  what  their  shares  ? 

One  thing  is  certain,  this  they  all  agree — 

'  In  this  strange  crisis,  it  is  best  to  see 

If  His  a  case  of  real  Intestacy, 

Without  delay  or  further  speculations. 

How  can  we  mourn  and  weep  for  him  at  ease, 

Until  we  know,  his  sorrowful  relations, 

If  we  are  Heirs-at-law  or  Devisees  ? 

This  must  be  fixed  beyond  all  contradiction. 

And  that  at  once— business  before  affliction  ! 

We  can  postpone  the  heavier  claims  of  sorrow, 

The  moumins  won't  be  ready  till  to-morrow  ; 

Besides,  it  is  out  just  to  the  departed, 

That  the  inquiry  should  at  once  be  started. 

He  was  so  prompt,  in  life ;  at  any  rate, 

It  will  not  do  that  we  degenerate ; 

Whatever  happens  to  his  fortune  ample. 

He  has,  at  least,  bequeathed  us  his  example !' 

So  out  of  reverence,  a  new  variety. 

And  touching  instance  of  collateral  piet^. 

Before  his  form  was  dressed  for  its  last  journey. 

The  afflicted  family  sent  for  their  Attorney ! 

Firkin  had  hated  lawyers  all  his  life ; 
Not  that  he  feared  the  risks  of  legal  strife, 
'Twas  rather  suited  to  his  inclination 
To  keep  a  moderate  stock  of  litigation. 
But  Lawyers  were  a  class  he  never  trusted, 
Especially  when  their  fees  must  be  adjusted ; 
Liie  all  this  world's  best  things,  he  could  not  use  them 
Without  a  strong  temptation  to  abuse  them, 
And  that  more  heartily,  because,  no  doubt, 
They  were  the  men  who  soonest  found  him  out 
He  was  peculiarly  hard  and  unforgiving 
On  those  so  lucky  as  to  make  a  living. 
Firkin,  whose  life  was  one  long,  shrewd  device 
To  get  the  most  by  parting  with  the  least, 
The  largest  value  for  the  smallest  price 
(A  notion  not  exclusively  '  down  Blast),' 
Disliked,  on  principle,  these  legal  gentry. 
Who  dealt  in  something  besides  double  entry ; 
And  lost  in  quibbles,  points  and  leanied  jargon. 
Couldn't,  to  save  their  lives,  drive  a  sharp  rair^fain  ! 
Why  should  they  thrive  fin  his  wise  way  he  said  it), 
Th^  had  no  capital  and  little  credit ; 
And  if  'twas  talents  helped  them  to  their  gains, 
Wh^  then  there  ought  to  be  a  tax  on  brains  I 
Besides,  a  weightier  ai^gument  he  founds — 
The  virtuous  censor— on  high  moral  grounds, 
'  He  knew  the  law  to  be  a  knavish  science, 
Made  to  demorali2e  ingenuous  clients ; 
Who  ever  saw  a  single  instance  yet, 
Of  any  debtor  sneaking  out  of  debt^ 
By  pleading  usury  or  bmitation, 
Save  by  a  lawyer  s  pen  and  penetration  ? 
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Who  ever  skulked  behind  the  law's  delay, 
Unless  some  shrewd  attorney  showed  the  way, 
By  his  superior  skill  got  the  ascendant, 
And  let  astray  the  innocent  defendant  V 
'Twas  touching,  quite,  his  horror  when  he  saw. 
How  Lawyers  set  aside  the  Moral  Law. 
Thus,  under  cover  of  the  Decalogue, 
He  aimed  and  fired,  through  thickest  mental  fog, 
His  red-hot  shot  at  that  suspicious  craft, 
The  New  York  Bar,  and  raked  them  fore  and  aft. 
Protesting  ever,  as  his  firm  conviction, 
An  honest  Lawyer  was  a  Legal  Fiction  1 

Yet  he  employed  one ;  in  his  dangerous  hands, 
Trusted  the  title-deeds  of  all  his  lands ; 
Breathed  in  his  ear  his  choicest  confidence ; 
Drew  from  his  subtle  mind  its  keenest  sense ; 
Taxed  him  with  problems,  new  and  strange,  and  kept 
His  tired  brain  working,  while  his  client  dept 
He  loved  to  see  the  Atnletes  of  the  Bar, 
Foot-sore  and  dustv,  chase  the  gilded  car 
Of  wealth,  and  feel,  keen  as  the  driver*s  lash, 
Li  all  their  strength,  their  conscious  need  of  cash. 
He  liked  to  have  their  learning  and  their  skill 
Drudge  in  his  cause,  like  Samson  at  the  mill, 
Then,  in  the  reckoning,  grudged  a  greater  latitude. 
For  their  requital  than  his  scanty  gratitude  ! 

WeU,  let  it  pass ;  his  prejudice,  perchance. 
Was  partly  envy,  partly  ignorance ! 
And  most  the  latter,  for  the  loudest  bark, 
As  we  all  know,  is  always  in  the  dark  ! 

The  Man  of  Law  obeys  the  early  warning, 
Which  summoned  him  to  seek  the  house  of  mourning ; 
His  measured  footsteps  crossed  the  marble  haU, 
And,  scarce  perceived,  he  entered  where  they  all 
Waited  his  coming ;  not  in  mute  suspense. 
But  with  loud  strife,  impatient  and  intense. 
They  had  contrived,  I  know  not  in  what  way, 
To  extricate  the  Will,  and  there  it  lay — 
Its  separate  fragments  strewn  upon  the  table. 
And  all  its  items,  as  they  best  were  able, 
They  had  deciphered— some  with  eager  pleasure, 
Some  with  vexation  which  no  words  can  measure ; 
For  those  were  well  endowed,  who  nothing  merited, 
These  scarcely  mentioned,  or  quite  disinherited ! 
I  cannot  pause  to  give  the  long  deduction, 
But  to  the  family  peace  it  was  destruction ! 
At  once  two  parties,  in  that  house  of  Death, 
Strang  into  life,  full  armed,  with  poisoned  breath, 
'  war  and  'iVo  WiU;  their  test  and  shibboleth. 
And,  when  the  Lawyer  came,  both  sets  of  heirs 
Pounced  fiercely  on  him,  claiming  he  was  theirs. 
He  calmed  the  uproar,  heard  the  story  throu^. 
And  strove  in  vam  to  catch  its  hidden  due. 
To  tear  his  Will  had  Firkin  reaUy  meant, 
Or  was  it  only  a  strange  accident  ? 
Perchance  a  question  purely  of  intent, 
Perchance  of  doubtful  law ;  in  either  view, 
The  case  was  novel  and  the  point  was  new ; 
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And  it  was  plain  at  the  first  observation 

Good  for  a  Trojan  War  of  litigation. 

Straight  on  the  lawyer's  clear,  prophetic  sight, 

The  Fibkin  Will  Case  rises  into  light, 

Latest  and  greatest  of  the  famous  causes, 

About  last  wills,  their  codicils  and  clauses. 

He  sees  the  eager  birds  of  prey,  who  wait 

Around  the  carcase  of  the  huge  estate, 

In  the  dim  chambers  of  the  Surrogate ; 

Three  biilky  quartos  stuflTed  with  the  proceedings, 

Ten  leading  lawyers  crammed  with  special  pleadings ; 

A  hundred  witnesses  on  either  side, 

With  cross  examinations  scarified ; 

And  twenty  Doctors,  portly  and  persistent, 

With  twenty  theories,  all  inconsistent ! 

But,  fairest  sight  of  all,  besides,  he  sees 

A  princely  revenue  of  costs  and  fees, 

No  risk  of  loss,  no  client  to  be  dunned, 

All  the  expenses  charged  upon  the  Fund ! 

Here  was  Temptation.    Here,  too,  Ooportunity 

To  plead  for  peace,  domestic  love,  and  unity. 

A  Lawyer's  duty,  as  its  line  he  saw. 

Was  first  to  keep  his  clients  out  of  law  ! 

He  seized  the  occasion  ;  while  his  sallow  face 

Flushed  with  l^e  imwonted  theme,  he  snatched  a  grace, 

Beyond  the  utmost  reach  of  Coke  or  Chitty, 

And  half  in  honest  scorn,  and  half  in  pity. 

While  all  his  hearers  marvelled  as  he  spoKe, 

Thus  from  his  lips  his  stem  remonstrance  broke  : — 

*  My  Friends,  this  shoidd  be  settled !    Mend  the  Will ; 
Mend  it  and  prove  it,  and  thereby  fulfil 
The  better  law  of  love,  and  kindly  waive 
All  thought  of  strife  aWe  the  new-made  grave. 
Close  the  estate  as  in  the  Will  provided. 
But  with  the  agreement,  that  it  be  divided 
By  those  who  take,  in  just  and  generous  shares. 
Among  all  parties  claiming  to  be  heirs. 
Take  my  advice,  the  best  m  all  such  cases. 
And  come  to  terms  upon  this  liberal  basis. 
Who  fights  to  the  end  may  win,  but  doubly  wise 
Who  kSows  the  moment  jehen  to  compromise. 
And,  for  a  bird  in  hand,  forbears  to  push 
A  doubtful  search  for  two  inside  the  bush. 
So  thought  the  Allies,  when  they  changed  the  venue 
From  Crimean  trenches,  batteries,  and  tents. 
To  that  Round  Table,  where  the  very  men  you 
Had  lately  known  as  fierce  belligerents. 
Sat  down  to  stiU  the  tempest  that  they  woke. 
The  fettered  hands  of  Commerce  to  release, 
To  sign  preliminaries,  and  to  smoke. 
If  not  the  pipe,  the  mild  cigar  of  Peace ! 
Do  as  they  (ud  ;  relinquish  every  laurel 
That  might  be  won  in  this  grand  family  quarrel, 
And  like  fair.  Christian  men,  settle  betimes  ; 
Blunders  in  such  contingencies  are  crimes. 
If  not  the  plan  I  hint,  propose  another. 
Necessity  is  still  Invention's  mother ; 
And  surely  in  this  case,  without  delay, 
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A  method  may  be  found,  if,  as  they  say, 
Wherever  there's  a  Will,  there  is  a  way ! 

*  But  if  you  find,  between  conflicting  views 
And  jarring  claims,  too  great  disparity. 
Give  the  whole  fortune  (which  tney  won't  refuse) 
To  some  deserving  city  Charity  ; 
Or,  if  this  fails,  then,  as  a  last  resort, 
Stay  all  proceedings,  cut  the  matter  short, 
Fly  from  the  law  and  juries  and  reporters, 
Change  the  Two  Millions  into  solid  metal, 
And  sink  the  bullion  in  the  deepest  waters 
This  side  the  Narrows— rather  than  not  settle  ! 
Far  better  thus  than  make  your  names  a  handle 
For  public  ridicule  and  private  scandal : 
Far  better  thus  than  drag  through  all  trie  Courts, 
To  point  opinions  and  to  swell  Imports ; 
To  make  the  rich  man  shudder  as  he  sees 
How  swift  a  curse,  what  dire  calamities, 
May  wait  upon  the  wealthiest,  for  whom — 
Equal  with  oc^ggars  in  the  final  doom — 
Death  is  appointed,  with  its  unknown  ills, 
And  after  death— the  probate  of  their  Wills ; 
The  ruinous  vices,  or  the  endless  hate. 
Too  oft  distributed  with  their  estate. 
Or  the  hot  haste,  which  in  one  generation, 
Squanders  a  lifetime's  slow  acumulation. 
To  make  the  poor  man,  in  his  worst  despair, 
Thank  God,  at  least,  he's  not  a  Millionnaire  ! 
To  lie — scarce  coffined  in  his  marble  vault, 
Scarce  hushed  the  echo  of  the  funeral  prayers, 
Ere,  overhead,  begins  the  fierce  assault, 
And  deadly  struggle  of  contending  heirs  ; 
Ruthless  of  memory  or  of  honest  fame  : 
Reckless  of  virtues,  earlier  or  latter ; 
And  sinking  even  the  once  honoured  name. 
In  that  post-mortem  title— the  Testator  !' 

He  ceased ;  none  answered,  save  one  metaphysical 
Young  lady,  whom  the  family  thought  satirical 
Remarked  aside,  with  glances  somewhat  quizxical, 
lliat,  really,  the  afifair  was  quite  a  miracle — 
Satan  reproving  Sin— the  peroration 
Of  the  distinguished  Counsellor's  oration. 
Where  he  aUuded  to  virtue  with  such  force, 
Woidd  have  been  more  appropriate,  of  course, 
Were  it  not  known  that  or  that  useful  article 
The  late  lamented  never  had  a  particle ! 

And  did  they  settle  as  their  Counsel  bid  ? 
My  precious  Header,  do  you  think  they  did  ) 
He  left  the  house ;  his  fruitless  task  was  done  ; 
And  soon  the  clients  following^  one  by  one 
(Each,  eager  in  the  race  to  be  the  winner^ 
Retained  a  dozen  Lawyers  before  dinner ! 

Meanwhile,  a  hundred  rumours  took  the  air ; 
'  Firkin  was  dead,  the  famous  Millionnaire, 
Found  dead  at  daylight,  sitting  in  his  chair, 
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His  breath  quite  gone,  the  vital  ^Mirk  extinct' 
This  was  the  first  report,  startling  and  strange, 
Posted  on  bulletins  and  heard  on  'Change  ; 
Sadder  the  story  scarce  could  be,  or  shorter. 
Indeed,  our  valued  friend,  the  News  Reporter, 
Found  it,  at  once,  entirely  too  succinct 
"To  serve  his  purpose.    An  event  so  solemn 
Should  furnish  solid  matter  for  a  column, 
And  to  despatch  it  in  a  paragraph 
Were  to  dia^race  the  Associated  Press, 
And  bring  discredit  on  that  gallant  staff 
Of  short-hand  Templars,  at  whose  challenge  dreaded 
Each  faintest  whisper,  each  remotest  guess, 
A  CiTT  Item  stands,  in  line  and  leaded, 
To  pierce  from  Wall  Street  to  the  WUdemess. 
'Twas  not  enough  the  matter  was  so  serious. 
Items  determined  it  should  be  mysterious  ; 
A  flood  of  rumours  must  be  got  about, 
The  public  head  must  have  a  rush  of  doubt. 
The  public  sense  be  stunned  with  contradiction. 
Then  kept  alive  with  stimulants  and  friction. 
So  at  the  first  announcement  Items  hinted 
That  strange  developments  woidd  soon  be  printed, 
Then  in  loud  whispers,  like  a  state  '  Aside, 
Gkive  out  va^e  inklincs  about  *  Suicide ' — 

*  Death  by  his  own  rasn  act ' — ^the  hidden  clue. 
Domestic  troubles  none  but  Items  knew, 
Financial  storms  not  dreamed  of  in  the  street, 
Till  Items  shoidd  divulge  the  balance-sheet 
This  fires  the  train— the  incendiaries  throw 
Upon  the  town,  completely  to  perplex  it, 

The  choice  of  weapons  for  the  fatal  blow 
By  which  poor  Firkin  made  his  final  exit ; 
A  master-stroke,  for  the  whole  point  is  now, 
Not  did  he  kill  nimself,  but  only  how  ? 
But  oh,  sagacious  Items,  well  you  know 
How  wise  to  have  two  strings  to  one  long  bow, 
Discreetly,  therefore,  at  the  self-same  time. 
You  give  oracular  hints  of  darker  crime — 

*  Firkin  a  suicide !  nothing  absurder, 
Murder  will  out  and  what  is  this  but  murder  V 
Perchance  a  lucKier  venture  than  the  first, 
The  public  like  so  well  to  know  the  worst^ 
And  with  the  latest  horror  slake  the  thirst. 
The  old,  original,  human  thirst  for  blood. 
Whose  savaffe  scent,  keen  as  in  kite  or  vulture. 
Still  filters  down  from  our  primeval  mud, 
Throuffh  the  pure  Parian  of  our  modem  Culture. 
But,  aoout  noon,  both  theories  exploded— 

A  fatal  issue.  Items  had  forebodea. 

But  still  the  veteran  energies  contrive 

To  fan  the  spark  and  keep  the  fire  alive : 

Suppose  he  oied  a  natural  death,  what  tnen  ? 

Of  course  he  must,  like  all  distinguished  men, 

Have  uttered  some  last  words,  and  what  were  they  i 

Fibrin's  last  words  !    Items  alone  can  say. 

One  version  ran  that,  turning  to  the  waU, 

He  said  something  profound  about  the  Fall, 

But  the  narrator  somehow  had  forgotten, 

Whether  he  meant  the  Fall  of  Man,  or  Cotton.  /^  i 
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Another,  that,  before  hia  eves  were  fixed,  he 

Said  he  should  go  at  taker's  option— sixty  ! 

Another  still,  to  show  his  mental  Tigonr, 

Pat  on  his  lips  this  sentiment  sublime. 

That  he  had  lived  np  to  his  final  figure, 

Just  one  per  cent,  of  all  recorded  time  ! 

But  of  a  sadden,  this  new  bla«  went  out, 

And  left  involved  in  blackest,  midnight  doubt 

Firkin's  last  words,  like  (though  I  hate  comparisons) 

Great  William  Pitt's  or  good  old  General  Bfarrison's  f 

For  now  the  story  of  the  W  lU,  at  last. 

Is  in  the  wind  and  flying  free  and  fast  ; 

Items  must  haste  the  rumour  to  sequestrate. 

And  tell  the  world  that  Firkin  died  intestate ! 

And  the  world  listens  with  its  greedy  ears, 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  its  cares  and  fears. 
Its  toils  and  troubles,  stands  a  moment  still. 
To  ask  if,  really,  Firkin  left  no  Will  I 
And  then  to  question,  doubt,  and  speculate, 
What  will  become  of  his  immense  estate  ? 
Or  may  not  yet  the  damaged  Will  suffice. 
Why  should  the  Statute  be  so  over-nice  ? 
Oh,  fond  and  foolish  World !  why  waste  a  thought 
On  these  vain  matters  which  conoem  you  not  ? 
Let  the  Two  Millions  tremble  in  the  scales, 
What  odds  to  you  whichever  side  prevails  ? 
*  Oh,  captious  fcynic,'  thus  the  World  replies, 
'  Our  empty  pockets  do  not  blind  our  eyes ; 
A  solid  fortune,  though  not  half  a  dime 
Come  to  our  fingeiB,  is  a  sight  sublime ; 
That  which  is  rarest  still  the  most  will  please  ; 
Why  to  the  distant  Alps  and  Pyrenees, 
And  Apennine  and  Tyrol  do  you  roam. 
When  there  are  hikes  and  mountains  here  at  home  ? 
While  you  indulge  your  errant  fancies  yonder. 
Leave  us  our  home-made  visions  of  Golconda ; 
Let  us  eigoy,  in  all  its  golden  glare. 
The  distant  prospect  of  the  Millionnaire  !' 

But  most  of  aU  this  sudden  stroke  of  fate. 
Provoked  the  Legal  world  to  high  debate  ; 
The  grateful  Bar,  with  tears  in  all  its  eyes, 
Sees  that  in  Firkin's  death  it  draws  a  prize  ; 
That  he  like  many  of  our  rich  Patricians, 
Who  all  their  lives  have  grudged  a  counsel  fee, 
Quarrellod  with  Costs  and  Term  fees  and  commissions. 
The  Law  and  Lawyers— after  death  would  be, 
In  spite  of  every  adverse  prepossession, 
A  lioeral  patron  of  the  learned  profession. 
In  clearest  light  the  admiring  bar  foresaw. 
Firkin  would  live  immortal  in  the  Law, 
His  fame  should  rise  sublime,  in  after  ages, 
To  heights,  in  life,  he  never  dreamed  to  chimber. 
His  name  embalmed  in  scores  of  legal  pages 
In  lucid  dicta,  like  a  fly  in  amber  1 
Great  was  the  strife  through  all  the  Bar*8  dominions, 
Grave  were  the  doubts,  conflicting  the  opinions, 
From  Judges  down  to  those  ambitious  Students, 
Who,  in  the  dawning  light  of  Jurisprudence, 
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With  their  long  weapons  and  tremendous  aim, 

In  bo«;8  of  Practice  iMig  their  legal  game  ; 

Or,  after  nobler  sport,  pursue  the  scent 

Of  those  stanch  pointers,  Blackstone — Story— Kent ! 

Long  they  discuss,  in  all  those  smoky  places, 

Where,  after  Court,  they  show  their  hairy  faces, 

The  novel  topic  in  all  points  of  view^ 

And  strive  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  two. 

Their  bristling  Points,  and  their  uncommon  Pleas, 

Their  laige  citations  of  authorities 

Are  not  reported  ;  but,  by  way  of  sample, 

I  rescue  from  oblivion  one  example  : — 

'  If  I  were  Counsel,'  cried  one  youthful  jurist, 

*  I  would  maintain  the  Will ;  that  side  is  surest. 
Is  it  not  known  our  highest  Court,  of  late. 
Decided  that  hop-poles  are  Heal  Estate ! 

(Thouffh  piled  ana  stacked  in  bamsX  upon  the  ground, 
That  they  were  once  united  with  the  soil : 
And  following  out  this  reasoning  profouna, 
Does  it  require  from  me  the  sligntest  toil,* 
Proceeds  our  advocate,  with  gestures  fiery, 

*  To  show  on  principle,  the  great  inquiry. 
Touching  the  Firkin  Will  is  only,  whether 
The  severed  parts  had  ever  been  together  1 

Some  hours  before,  when  first  the  stir  began, 
They  brought  the  Eector  word ;  the  worthy  man, 
Shocked  at  the  dismal  news,  sat  down  to  plan 
A  funeral  sermon  for  the  great  occasion. 
Which  should  convey,  from  eveiy  earthjy  station, 
The  richest  member  of  his  congregation. 
Richest,  smooth  phrase  which,  with  its  silken  rarity. 
Covers  as  great  a  swarm  of  sins  as  Clmrity, 
And  even  with  the  strict  ecclesiastic, 
Watching  benignly  o'er  his  city  fold. 
So  often  swerves  his  sense,  with  infiuence  plastic, 
Against  their  vices  to  offset  their  gold  ; 
For  human  nature  to  itself  is  true. 
And  still  the  same  in  pulpit  and  in  pew. 
Nay,  never  start  and  frown,  with  aspect  sinister. 
My  worthy  Madam,  I  don't  mean  your  Minister ! 
But  only  Firkin's  !    Oh,  my  clerical  friend, 
Your  knee  should  surely  be  the  last  to  bend 
In  Mammon  worship  ;  for  the  Priest  and  Preacher, 
Should^  like  his  Master,  aim  to  be  the  Teacher 
And  fnend  of  every  man  who  walks  the  Earth. 
Without  inquiring—*  How  much  is  he  worth  V 
But  tell  me,  you  whose  polished  periods  poured, 
In  vain,  on  FirkiiL  while  he  slept  and  snored, 
Snug  in  the  tuftea  velvet ;  you  who  have 
The  wealthy  with  you  always,  can  you  brave 
The  social  tyrannies,  whose  iron  heel 
Tramples  on  Christian  love  and  faith  and  zeal, 
And  makes  Cod's  poor  almost  an  exiled  race. 
Even  from  the  open  Temples  of  his  grace  9 
Say,  in  your  sjrmpathies,  who  largest  shares, 
Or  in  your  secret  sighs,  or  public  pravers. 
This  well-endowed,  well-clad,  well-fed  parishioner, 
Close  by  the  chancel,  or  that  poor  petitioner, 
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Who  hides  and  worships  in  the  distant  gallerv, 
And  never  paid  a  penny  towards  your  salary  9 
Say  which  jou  welcome  with  the  warmest  smiles^ 
lliese  briUiant  butterflies  whose  dazzling  files. 
In  rustling  silks,  sweep  tnrough  the  saci^  aisiOB ; 
Or  that  sad  sister^  half  ashamed  to  go, 
And  praise  her  Maker,  dressed  in  calioo ! 
Sav,  for  these  queries  you  can  best  determine, 
What  is  the  aim  in  that  grand  charity  sermon. 
Full  of  fine  Points,  which  you  shall  preach  to-night, 
Dires'  subscription,  payable  at  sight. 
Or  yonder  wiuow*8  prayer  and  widow's  mite  ? 
There  is  who  marks  them  both ;  there  is  who  weighs, 
In  His  just  hands,  the  offering  and  its  praise. 
With  whom  the  test  of  that  unerring  trial, 
Is  not  the  Dollar,  but  the  Self-Denial ! 

But  this  is  episode— its  innocent  soiu-ce, 
Firkin*s  unwritten  Funeral  Discourse, 
For  whi(^  our  Clerical  friend  is  sore  perplexed, 
Where  to  discover  an  appropriate  Text ! 
In  vain,  on  eulogistic  tnougtits  intent, 
He  turned  the  pa^es  of  his  Testament 
Sldpped  the  Bc»ktitudes.    The  place  passed  by, 
About  the  camel  and  the  needle's  eye ; 
Wisely  discarded  too,  as  extra  hazajdous, 
The  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  ! 
Gave  up  the  Gospels ;  hurried  past  the  facts 
Narrated  of  the  early  Church,  in  Acts, 
Especially  those  which  state  the  primitive  way 
Thev  held  all  things  in  common  at  that  dav, 
(A  dangerous  theory,  to  our  times  unsuited 
And  which  the  Rector  had  himself  refuted), 
Then  through  the  Epistles,  but  no  word  was  there 
fVom  which  to  canonize  a  Milliounaire, 
But  solemn  warnings,  ranking  wealth  and  stations, 
Not  with  God's  blessings,  but  the  World's  temptations, 
And  flaming  words,  which,  like  the  sword  that  turned, 
Each  way  before  the  gates  of  Eden,  burned 
With  the  swift  flash  of  vengeance,  and  foretold. 
Garments  moth-eaten,  and  the  cankered  gold, 
And  treasures  heaped  together  for  the  days, 
Which  should  be  lurid  with  their  final  blaze ! 

At  last  he  gave  it  up  ;  then  thought  that  since, 
'Twas  not  the  Christian,  but  the  Merchant  Prince, 
He  was  to  praise  and  bury— it  was  best 
To  bring  his  virtues  to  the  easier  test 
Of  worldly  wisdom  ;  plant  its  fairest  laurel 
On  Firldn's  brow,  ana  point  its  finest  moral 
The  task  was  easv  now  ;  the  Rector  took 
Once  more,  with  lightened  heart,  the  sacred  Book, 
Turned  back  the  leaves,  and  chose,  with  tact  surprising, 
A  text  from  Proverbs,  about  early  rising ! 

Thus,  through  the  fevered  hours,  that  busy  day, 
So  full  of  Firkin,  slowly  wore  awav. 
Until  the  Night  came  down,  with  friendly  pity, 
To  breathe  its  blessing  o'er  the  troubled  City. 
And  while  the  Twilight  deepens,  far  and  near. 
One  word,  my  Reader,  in  your  private  ear- 
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The  Will  was  left  untouched.    On  its  first  head, 

The  Funeral  Discourse  was  knocked  and  killed ; 

The  Last  Word^  taken  back,  were  all  unsaid  ; 

The  sapient  Bar  s  predictions  unfulfilled ; 

The  dozen  Lawyers  lefl  without  their  fees  ; 

And  all  the  Castles  in  the  air  which  reared 

Their  golden  towers  before  the  devisees, 

Were  mined  and  stormed,  blew  up  and  disappeared  - 

One  little  fact  this  fearful  ruin  spread. 

To  tell  the  plain  truth,  Firkin  wasn't  dead  ! 

V. 

ONCE  more,  a  single  moment,  and  the  scene 
Shifts  to  the  garret :  but  no  Tragedy  Queen 
Discloses  now^  her  proud,  swift  vengeance  heaping 
Upon  her  victrni — only  a  woman — weeping  ! 
The  child  was  buried  ;  its  rude  grave,  unstrewn 
With  wreath  or  flower,  unmark^  by  slab  or  stone, 
Was  closed,  and  she  was  in  the  world  iJone. 
In  the  calm  twilight,  while  the  shadows  crept 
Gently  around,  as  if  to  soothe  her  crief. 
Over  her  drear,  parched  heart,  sudaenly  swept 
A  shower  of  tears,  kind  Nature's  best  relief. 
She  wept — and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  know, 
In  spite  of  Want,  the  luxiuy  of  Woe  ! 
She  wept— like  water  from  the  riven  rodL 
In  the  ory  desert,  gushed  those  uncheckea  tears  ; 
A  moment  only,  for  a  loud,  long  knock. 
And  heavy  footstep,  at  the  door  she  hears, 
And  the  same  instant  ere  the  sound  is  spent, 
The  Agent  enters.    Has  he  come  for  rent  ? 

He  was  good-humoured,  though  a  Rent  Collector, 
Of  shiftless  tenants  oft  the  kind  protector, 
His  human  nature  he  did  not  forget, 
And  in  his  heart  there  was  some  room  to  let ! 
He  liked  the  lodger  on  the  topmost  floor. 
And  knew  her  for  a  lady,  long  before 
He  learned  the  truth,  by  listening  near  the  door, 
When  Firkin  was  within  (for  he  was  there. 
Though  all  unheeded  by  our  Millionnaire) ; 
And  now  he  came,  in  haste  and  out  of  breath, 
To  tell  the  storf  of  the  sudden  death, 
And  the  torn  Will,  by  which,  he  thought,  perchance, 
She  too  might  share  the  great  inheritance. 
For  he  imaffiued  that,  in  fact,  she  stood 
Linked  to  the  Landlord  by  some  tie  of  blood. 
But  this  she  heeded  not.  nor  even  heard  : 
Her  sense  was  stunned  oy  that  first  fearral  word. 
Could  it  be  so  ?    And  was  he  really  dead. 
Her  curse  still  resting  on  his  aged  head  ! 
Oh,  fatal  passion !    As  she  hoped  for  Heaven, 
His  cruel  wrongs  to  her  were  all  forgiven. 
For  though,  in  ner  wUd  grief,  on  him  she  cast 
The  heavy  forfeit  of  her  ruined  Past, 
And  of  her  blighted,  hopeless  Future,  yet 
Her  better  nature  cancelled  all  the  debt ! 

Quickly  she  rose,  and  from  the  place  she  passed  ; 
One  backward  glance  she  gave— it  was  the  last— 
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At  the  dark  Tenement  house,  forlorn  and  cheerless ; 

One  eaxer  glance,  before  ;  then,  swift  and  fearless, 

Through  deepening  night,  beneath  the  stars'  pure  ray. 

With  rapid  footstep,  hurries  on  her  way. 

Blessings  go  with  her  !  Never,  by  pity  led, 

A  truer  heart  on  holier  errand  sped ; 

She  little  knows  what  sacred  honours  wait 

To  crown  her  brow,  beyond  the  unfolding  gate 

Through  which  she  passes  from  her  low  estate 

To  her  high  mission  ;  but  good  Angels  ask 

To  cheer  and  guide  her  in  her  noble  task ! 

And  now  she  stands  within  the  spacious  room, 
Where,  on  his  lonely  couch  he  lies  m  state  ; 
A  single  light  streams  through  the  silent  gloom. 
And  bums  above  him,  like  the  torch  of  Fate. 
The  house  is  silent,  for  the  troop  of  heirs 
Are  absent,  busied  with  their  new  affairs 
Which  Wealth,  though  distant,  shadows  with  its  cares. 
The  frightened  servants,  left  alone  with  Death, 
Move  softly  round  and  speak  with  whispered  breath  ; 
The  dread  of  Apoplexy  and  the  Devil, 
Has  even  made  the  pompous  footman  civil ; 
Rachel  had  entered  freely,  and  the  kind 
But  drowsy  housemaids  willingly  resigned. 
At  her  entreaty,  the  sad  charge,  to  keep 
Watch  by  the  bedside  of  that  last,  long  sleep. 
They  left  her  there  with  him,  once  more  alone ; 
But  oh,  how  changed,  since  those  few  hours  had  flown  ; 
Then  all  was  scorn  and  hate ;  now,  pure  and  warm, 
Love  keeps  its  vigil  by  that  stricken  form ! 
She  clasps  his  heavy  hand,  she  bends  and  kneels  ; 
How  deep  the  shade  that  o*er  her  senses  ste^, 
For  Deatn,  still  following  in  one  beaten  track. 
With  each  new  sorrow  brings  the  old  griefs  back  ; 
And  as  she  meekly  bows  her  weary  h^td, 
She  weeps  for  all  her  Lost  and  all  her  Dead  ! 

Look,  Rachel !  Look  !  Start  from  your  bended  knees ! 
Your  touch  has  thrilled  him  ;  look !— he  stirs,  he  sees  1 
Breathless  she  watches.    Yes  !  he  see&  he  stirs^ 
His  opening  eyes  are  fastened  upon  hers  ! 
Then  close  convulsive,  as  when  one  who  shakes 
A  frightful  dream  away,  and  wildly  wakes, 
Sees  its  worst  terror  waiting  by  his  side ! 
Iler  form — her  face  ;  the  strange  sepulchral  gloom — 
Is  this  the  hour  of  vengeance — she  the  Guide 
To  light  his  footsteps  to  the  final  Doom ! 
Breathless  she  watches.    Once  again  his  glance 
Struggles  with  upward  deam  from  that  strange  trance ; 
But  now  its  dim  foreboding  meets  the  grace 
That  pours  upon  him  from  her  loving  race. 
To  calm  his  fear ;  once  more  his  eyeuds  raise ; 
He  clings  to  her  with  speechless  lingering  gaze ; 
One  long,  imploring  loolc  as  if  to  say — 
'What  horrid  Night  is  this  1  Oh,  lead  me  back  to  Day  !* 

She  led  him  back  ;  from  that  dark,  dismal  night, 
A  Wreck  and  Ruin.    For  the  fearful  stroke 
Had  shattered  all  his  frame,  and  left  its  blight 
On  all  his  senses.    Nevermore  they  woke 
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To  that  quick  vigour  which  before  he  prized 

As  all  ofiife ;  broken  and  paralysed, 

With  shrunken,  wasted  form,  he  draws  his  breath 

In  that  dim  Border  Luid  'twixt  life  and  Death. 

Yet  not  unblessed,  for  in  the  fatal  thrill 

Which  rent  his  spirit  like  his  own  torn  Will, 

It  seemed  as  if  some  numan  springs  which  lay, 

Unknown,  within  him,  hidden  far  away. 

Under  the  worthless  rubbish  of  his  w«wth- 

Were  all  unlocked ;  and  now.  as  if  bv  stealth, 

The  liffht  of  Heaven  creeps  through  his  tremulous  sense, 

And  sheds  its  grace  on  his  late  penitence  ! 

She  leads  him  back  to  Da^ ;  no  hand  but  hers 
To  all  his  hourly  needs  administers ; 
Far  from  the  town  she  guides  his  tottering  feet, 
And,  in  the  stillness  of  that  calm  retreat. 
From  her  sweet  voice  he  learns  the  alphabet 
Of  Truth  and  Duty,  and  his  lips  repeat 
The  prayers  of  childhood,  and  his  brow  is  wet. 
With  the  baptismal  seal  which  love  has  set 
Upon  its  furrows.    Still  to  her  he  clin^ 
His  guardian  Angel,  whose  overshadowing  wings 
Shelter  his  weakness,  while  her  steady  hand 
Upholds  and  leads  hun  towards  the  Better  Land  ! 

His  wealth  remains ;  a  burden  and  a  care, 
But  cheats  no  longer,  with  its  empty  glare. 
His  spirit,  rescued  from  the  fatal  snare. 
On  her  he  heaps  it ;  crateful,  while  he  sees 
Her  hands  dispense  tneir  noiseless  charities. 
Hers  the  Two  Millions ;  but  how  poor  and  cheap. 
And  mean  and  worthless,  is  the  ^ttering  store, 
Beside  her  Treasures^hich  the  Heavens  keep. 
Whither  her  broken  Heart  has  gone  before ! 
Whither,  in  all  her  night  of  toil,  she  turns. 
For  the  far  distant  dawning,  prays  and  yeam& 
And  while  each  deepening  snadow  round  her  falls, 
She  waits,  like  Mabt,  tiU  the  Masteb  calls ! 

Nor  waits  alone.    Such  have  there  ever  been. 
Since  human  grief  has  followed  human  sin— 
The  patient,  perfect  Women !  As  they  climb. 
With  bleediug  feet,  the  flinty  cracs  of  Time, 
Not  for  the  praise  of  man,  or  eartn's  renown. 
They  bear  the  cross  and  wear  the  martyr's  crown. 
Though  Queenly  medal,  stamped  with  Koyal  Heads, 
Their  humble  toil  to  endless  honour  weds ; 
Though^  like  a  bow  of  Hope,  their  fame  is  bent, 
From  side  to  side  of  each  oroad  Continent ; 
And  pictured  Volume,  with  its  tinted  page. 
Bears  their  meek  features  to  the  coming  Age  ; 
A  higher  joy  their  gentle  spirits  reap. 
Where,  aU  unknowiL  their  silent  watch  they  keep. 
Far  from  the  echo  or  the  world's  applause. 
Through  sultry  noon,  or  midnight's  dreary  pause — 
Where  helpless  infants  gasp  their  parting  breath. 
Cradled  in  sorrow  and  &ptized  with  Death  ; 
Or  strong  men,  tossing,  with  delirious  lips. 
In  fever-tempests  ana  the  mind's  eclipse. 
Plunge  through  the  starless  storm,  like  foundering  shins ; 
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Or  Old  Age,  shrinkiiig  from  the  tvrant'B  clutch, 

Feels,  through  the  darkness,  for  their  tender  toudi— 

Watching  and  waiting,  till  the  rising  Mom 

Shall  greet  their  saintly  faces,  pale  and  worn 

With  the  long  Yidl,  as  they  st«J  away, 

Through  darkened  diambers,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

Unloose  the  casement  to  the  early  air ; 

Hail  its  pure  radiance  with  their  i>urer  prayer ; 

Drink  in  fresh  couraee  with  its  quickening  breath  : 

Then  shut  ^e  sunlij^t  from  the  oed  of  Death, 

But  bear,  serenely,  to  the  sufferer^s  side 

A  brighter  beauty  than  the  Morning-tide, 

Faith  8  golden  dawning  which,  from  heights  above, 

Transfi^res  Toil  to  Joy !   Duty  to  Love ! 

No  eye  beholding,  save  their  risen  Lord's, 

Who  sees  in  secret  but  in  sight  rewards  ! 

Their  fairest  earthly  crown,  the  wieath  that  twines. 

Not  round  loud  Platforms,  or  proud  Senate  Domes, 

But  those  pure  Altars,  those  perpetual  Shrines, 

Which  grace  and  gladden  all  our  Saxon  Homes  ! 


NOTHING  TO  WEAR: 

AN    EPISODE    OF    CITY    LIFE. 
BY  WILLIAM  ALLEN  BUTLEB. 


M' 


[ISS  FLORA  M'FLIMSEYj  of  Madison  Square, 
Has  made  three  separate  journeys  to  Paris, 
And  her  father  assures  me,  each  time  she  was  there, 
That  she  and  her  friend  Mrs.  Harris 
(Not  the  lady  whose  name  is  so  famous  in  history, 
But  plain  Mrs.  H.,  without  romance  or  mystery) 
Spent  six  consecutive  weeks  without  stopping. 
In  one  continuous  round  of  shopping  ; 
Shopping  alone,  and  shopping  t(^ether ; 
At  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  m  all  sorts  of  weather  ; 
For  all  manner  of  things  that  a  woman  can  put 
On  the  crown  of  her  head,  or  the  sole  of  her  foot,— 
Or  wrap  round  her  shoulders,  or  fit  round  her  waist, 
Or  that  can  be  sewed  on,  or  pinned  on,  or  laced, 
Or  tied  on  with  a  string,  or  stitched  on  with  a  bow, 
In  front  or  behind,  above  or  below : 
For  bonnets,  mantillas,  capes,  collars,  and  shawls  ; 
Dresses  for  breakfasts,  and  dinners,  and  baUs  ; 
Dresses  to  sit  in,  and  stand  in,  and  walk  in  ; 
Dresses  to  dance  in,  and  flirt  in,  and  talk  in  ; 
Dresses  in  which  to  do  nothing  at  all  ; 
Dresses  for  winter,  springy  summer,  and  fall ; 
And  all  of  them  different  m  colour  and  pattern. 
Silk,  muslin,  and  laoe  —crape,  velvet,  and  satin, 
Brocade,  and  broadcloth,  and  other  material 
Quite  as  expensive,  and  much  more  ethereal ; 
In  short  for  all  things  that  could  ever  be  thought  of, 
Or  milliner,  modiste,  or  tradesman  be  bought  of. 

From  ten-thousand-francs  robes  to  twenty-«oiis  fnll«  : 
In  all  QuarteiB  of  Paris,  and  to  every  store, 
Wliile  M*Flimsey  in  vain  stormed,  scolded,  and  swore, 

They  footed  the  streets,  and  he  footed  the  bills. 
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TH£  last  trip,  their  goods  shipped  by  the  steamer  Arago 
Formed,  MTlimsey  declares,  the  bulk  of  her  cargo. 
Not  to  mention  a  quantity  kept  from  the  rest, 
Sufficient  to  M  the  largest-sized  chest, 
Which  did  not  appear  on  the  ship's  manifest, 
But  for  which,  the  ladies  themselves  manifested 
Such  particular  interest,  that  they  invested 
Their  own  proper  persons  in  layers  and  rows 
Of  muslins,  embroideries,  worked  tmder-clothes, 
Gloves,  handkerchiefs,  ecoxhy  and  such  trifles  as  those  ; 
Then,  wrapped  in  great  shawls,  like  Circassian  beauties, 
Gkive  GOOD-BYE  to  the  ship,  and  go-by  to  the  duties. 
Her  relations  at  home  all  marvelled,  no  doubt, 
Miss  Flora  had  n-own  so  enormously  stout 

For  an  actual  oelle  and  a  possible  bride  ; 
But  the  miracle  ceased  when  she  turned  inside  out, 

And  the  truth  came  to  light,  and  the  dry  goods  beside, 
Which,  in  spite  of  Collector  and  Custom-house  sentry. 
Had  entered  the  port  without  any  entry. 

AND  yet,  though  scarce  three  months  have  passed  since  the  day 
This  merchandise  went,  on  twelve  carts,  up  Broadway, 
This  same  Miss  M'Flimsey  of  Madison  S<}uare, 
The  last  time  we  met,  was  in  utter  despau*. 
Because  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear  ! 

NOTHING  TO  Wear  !    Now,  as  this  is  a  true  ditty, 
I  do  not  assert — this,  you  know,  is  between  us— 
That  she's  in  a  state  of  absolute  nudity, 

like  Powers'  Greek  Slave,  or  the  Medici  Venus ; 
But  I  do  mean  to  say,  I  liave  heard  her  declare,— 
When  at  the  same  moment  she  had  on  a  dress 
Which  cost  five  hundred  dollars,  and  not  a  cent  less. 
And  jewellery  worth  ten  times  more,  I  should  guess,-  - 
That  she  had  not  a  thing  in  the  wide  world  to  wear ! 

I  SHOULD  mention  just  here,  that  out  of  Miss  Flora's 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  or  sixty  adorers, 
I  had  just  been  selected  as  he  who  should  throw  aU 
The  rest  in  the  shade,  by  the  gracious  bestowal 
On  myself,  after  twenty  or  thirty  rejections. 
Of  those  fossil  remains  which  she  called  *  her  affections,' 
And  that  rather  decayed,  but  well-known  work  of  art, 
Which  Miss  Flora  persisted  in  styling  *  her  heart.' 
So  we  were  engaged.    Our  troth  had  oeen  plighted. 
Not  by  moonbeam  or  starbeam,  by  fountain  or  grove, 
But  in  a  front  parlour,  most  brilliantly  lighted— 
Beneath  the  gas-fixtures  we  whispered  our  love. 
Without  any  romance,  or  raptures,  or  sighs. 
Without  any  tears  in  Miss  Flora's  blue  eyes, 
Or  blushes  or  transports,  or  such  silly  actions  ; 
It  was  one  of  the  quietest  business  transactions. 
With  a  very  small  sprinkling  of  sentiment,  if  any, 
And  a  very  large  diamond  imported  by  Tiffany. 
On  her  viyginal  lips  while  I  printed  a  kiss. 
She  exclaimed  as  a  sort  of  parenthesis. 
And  bv  way  of  putting  me  quite  at  my  ease, 
*  You  know  Tm  to  polka  as  much  as  1  please, 
And  flirt  when  I  like— now  stop,  don't  you  speak— 
And  you  must  not  come  here  more  than  twice  in  the  week,  ^^^^T^ 
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Or  talk  to  me  either  at  party  or  ball 
But  always  be  ready  to  come  when  I  call ; 
So  don't  prose  to  me  about  duty  and  stuff, 
If  we  don't  break  this  off,  there  will  be  time  enough 
For  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  the  ban;ain  must  be 
That,  as  long  as  I  choose,  I  am  perfectly  free ; 
For  this  is  a  sort  of  engagement^  you  see, 
Which  is  binding  on  you,  but  not  binding  on  me.* 

WELLj  having  thus  wooed  Miss  M'Flimsev,  and  gained  her, 
With  the  silks,  crinolines,  and  hoops  that  contained  her, 
I  had,  as  I  thought,  a  contingent  remainder 
At  least  in  the  property  ;  and  the  best  right 
To  appear  as  its  escort  bv  day  and  by  nignt : 
And  it  beinff  the  week  of  the  Stuckups'  grand  ball— 

Their  cards  had  been  out  a  fortnight  or  so. 

And  set  all  the  Avenue  on  the  tiptoe — 
I  considered  it  only  my  duty  to  call. 

And  see  if  Miss  Flora  intended  to  go. 
I  found  her  —as  ladies  are  apt  to  be  tound. 
When  the  time  intervening  between  the  first  sound 
Of  the  bell  and  the  visitor  s  entry  is  shorter 
Than  usual— I  found ;  I  won't  say — I  caught  her — 
Intent  on  the  pier-glass,  undoubtedly  meaning 
To  see  if  perhaps  it  didn't  need  cleaning. 
She  turned  as  I  entered— 'Why,  Harry,  you  sinner, 
I  thought  that  you  went  to  the  Flashers'  to  dinner  !* 
'  So  I  md,'  I  replied,  *  but  the  dinner  is  swallowed. 

And  digested,  I  trust,  for  'tis  now  nine  and  more  ; 
So  being  relieved  from  that  duty,  I  followed 

Inclination,  which  led  me,  you  see,  to  yoiur  door. 
And  now  will  your  ladyship  so  condescend 
Aj3  just  to  inform  me  if  you  intend 
Your  beauty,  and  graces,  and  presence  to  lend 
(All  which,  when  1  own,  I  hope  no  one  will  borrow), 
To  the  Stuckups',  whose  party  you  know  is  to-morrow  1' 

THE  fair  Flora  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  air. 
And  answered  quite  promptly,  '  Why,  Harry,  mon  cfier^ 
I  should  like  above  all  things  to  go  with  you  there  ; 
But  really  and  truly— I've  Nothing  to  Wear.' 

*  VrOTHING  to  Wear !  go  just  as  you  are ; 

i^     Wear  the  dress  you  have  on,  and  you'll  be  by  for, 
I  engage,  the  most  bright  and  particular  star 
On  tne  Stuckup  horizon  '—I  stopped,  for  her  eye, 
Notwithstanding  this  delicate  onset  of  flattery, 
Opened  on  me  at  once  a  most  terrible  battery 

Of  scorn  and  amazement.    She  made  no  reply, 
But  gave  a  slight  turn  to  the  end  of  her  nose 

(Tnat  pure  Grecian  feature),  as  much  as  to  say, 

*  How  absurd  that  any  sane  man  should  suppose 
That  a  lady  would  go  to  a  ball  in  the  clothes, 

No  matter  how  fine,  that  she  wears  every  day !' 

SO  I  ventured  again — '  Wear  your  crimson  brocade,' 
(Second  turn  up  of  nose)—*  That's  too  dark  by  a  shade.' 
'  Your  blue  silk '— *  That's  too  heavy ;'  * 

•  Your  pink  '—'That's  too  light ;' 
'  Wear  tmle  over  satin '— '  I  can't  endure  white.' 
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Your  roee-coloured,  then,  the  best  of  the  batch  '— 
'  I  haven't  a  thread  of  point  lace  to  match.' 
'  Your  brown  moire-antique '— *  Yes,  and  look  like  a  Quaker  ;• 
'  The  pearl-coloured '— *  I  would,  but  that  pWuey  dress-maker 
Has  had  it  a  week.'    *  Then  that  exquisite  Iliac, 
In  which  you  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  Shyloct' 
(Here  the  nose  took  again  the  same  elevation) 

I  wouldn't  wear  that  for  the  whole  of  creation.' 

*  Why  not  ?    It's  my  fancy,  there's  nothing  could  strike  it 
As  more  comme  Ufaut — '    *  Yes,  but,  dear  me,  that  lean 

Sophronia  Stuckup  has  got  one  just  like  it. 
And  I  won't  appear  dressed  like  a  chit  of  sixteen.' 
'Then  that  splendid  purple,  that  sweet  Mazarine  ; 
That  superb  point  d^aiguitU,  that  imperial  green, 
That  zephyr-like  tarleton,  that  rich  grenadine'— 
'  Not  one  of  all  which  is  fit  to  be  seen,' 
Said  the  lady,  becoming  excited  and  flushed. 

*  Then  wear,  I  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  quite  crushed 

Opposition,  '  that  gorgeous  toilette  which  you  sported 
In  Paris  last  Spring,  at  the  grand  presentation, 
When  you  quite  tiirned  the  head  of  the  head  of  the  nation  ; 

And  by  ail  the  grand  court  were  so  very  much  courted.' 

The  end  of  the  nose  was  portentously  tipped  up, 
And  both  the  bright  eyes  shot  forth  indignation. 
As  she  burst  upon  me  with  the  fierce  exclamation, 

*  I  have  worn  it  three  times  at  the  least  calculation, 

And  that  and  the  most  of  my  dresses  are  ripped  up  !' 
Here  I  ripped  oxjt  something,  perhaps  rather  rash, 

Quite  innocent  though  ;  but,  te  use  an  expression 
More  striking  than  classic  it  *  settled  my  hash,' 

And  prov^  very  soon  the  last  act  of  our  session. 

*  Fiddlesticks  is  it.  Sir  ?    I  wonder  the  ceiling 

Doesn't  fall  down  and  crush  you  ;—  oh,  you  men  have  no  feeluig, 

You  selfish,  unnatural,  illiberal  creatures, 

Who  set  yourselves  up  as  patterns  and  preachers : 

Your  siUy  pretence — why,  what  a  mere  guess  it  is ! 

Pray,  what  do  you  know  of  a  woman's  necessities  ? 

I  have  told  you  and  shown  you  Fve  *  Nothing  to  Wear,' 

And  it's  perfectly  plain  you  not  only  don't  care, 

But  you  do  not  believe  me '  (here  the  nose  went  still  higher), 

'  I  suppose,  if  you  dared  you  would  call  me  a  liar. 

Our  engagement  is  ended,  Sir,— yes,  on  the  spot ; 

You're  a  Drute.  and  a  monster,  and— I  don't  know  what' 

I  mildly  suggested  the  words— *  Hottentot, 

Pickpocket,  and  cannibal,  Tartar,  and  thief,' 

As  gentle  expletives  which  might  cive  relief ; 

But  this  only  proved  as  spark  to  the  powder. 

And  the  storm  I  had  raised  came  faster  and  louder  j 

It  blew  and  it  rained,  thundered,  lightened,  and  hailed 

Inteijections,  verbs,  pronouns,  till  language  quite  faUed 

To  express  the  abusive,  and  then  its  arrears 

Were  brought  up  all  at  once  by  a  torrent  of  tears. 

And  my  last  faint,  despairing  attempt  at  an  obs- 

Ehration  was  lost  in  a  tempest  of  sods. 

WELL,  I  felt  for  the  lady,  and  felt  for  my  hat,  too, 
*  *      Improvised  on  the  crown  of  the  latter  a  tattoo, 
In  Ueu  or  expressing  the  feehngs  which  lay 
Quite  too  deep  for  words,  as  Wordsworth  would  say  ; 
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Then,  without  going  through  the  form  of  a  bow, 
Found  myself  in  the  entry— I  hardly  knew  how, — 
On  door-step  and  sidewalk,  past  lamp-poet  and  square, 
At  home  and  up  stairs,  in  my  own  easy  chair  ; 

Poked  my  feet  into  slippers,  my  fire  into  blaze. 
And  said  to  myself,  as  I  lit  my  cigar, 
SuDDOsing  a  man  had  the  wealth  of  the  Czar 

Or  the  Kussias  to  boot,  for  the  rest  of  his  days, 
On  the  whole,  do  you  think  he  would  have  much  to  spare 
If  he  married  a  woman  with  *  Nothing  to  Wear  V 

SINCE  that  night,  taking  ^ins  that  it  should  not  be  bruited 
Abroad  in  society,  Fve  instituted 
A  coiu^e  of  inquiry,  extensive  and  thorough, 
On  this  vital  subject,  and  find  to  my  horror. 
That  the  fair  Flora's  case  is  by  no  means  surprising. 

But  that  there  exists  the  greatest  distress 
In  our  female  community,  solely  arising 

From  this  unsupplied  destitution  of  dress. 
Whose  unfortunate  victims  are  filling  the  air 
With  the  pitiful  wail  of  *  Nothing  to  Wear.' 
Researches  in  some  of  the  *  Upper  Ten'  districts 
Reveal  the  most  painful  and  startling  statistics, 
Of  which  let  me  mention  only  a  few  : 
In  one  single  house,  on  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
Three  young  ladies  were  found,  all  below  twenty-two, 
Who  have  bden  three  whole  weeks  without  anything  new 
In  the  way  of  flounced  silks,— and  thus  left  in  the  lurch 
Are  unable  to  go  to  ball,  concert,  or  church. 
In  another  larce  mansion  near  the  same  place. 
Was  found  a  deplorable,  heart-rending  case 
Of  entire  destitution  of  Brussels  point  lace. 
In  a  neighbouring  block  there  was  found,  in  three  calls. 
Total  want  long  continued,  of  camels'-hair  shawls  ; 
And  a  suflering  family,  whose  case  exhibits 
The  most  pressing  need  of  real  ermine  tippets  ;— 
One  deserving  young  lady  almost  unable 
To  survive,  for  the  want  of  a  new  Russian  sable  ; 
Another  confined  to  the  house,  when  it's  windier 
Than  usual,  because  her  shawl  isn't  India ; 
Still  another  whose  tortures  have  been  most  terrific 
Ever  since  the  sad  loss  of  the  steamer  Pacific, 
In  which  were  engulfed,  not  friend  or  relation — 

8 ■'or  whose  fate  she  pernaps  might  have  found  consolation, 
r  borne  it  at  least,  with  serene  resignation)— 
But  the  choicest  asortment  of  French  sleeves  and  collars 
Ever  sent  out  from  Paris,  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
And  all  as  to  style  most  recherche  and  rare. 
The  want  of  which  leaves  her  with  *  Nothing  to  wear,' 
And  renders  her  life  so  drear  and  dyspeptic 
That  she's  quite  a  recluse,  and  almost  a  sceptic— 
For  she  touchingly  says  tnat  this  sort  of  grief 
Cannot  find  in  religion  the  slightest  relief : 
And  philosophy  has  not  a  maxim  to  spare 
For  the  victims  of  such  overwhelming  despair. 
But  the  saddest  by  far  of  all  these  sa^  features 
Is  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  poor  creatures 
By  husbands  and  fathers,  real  Bluebeards  and  Timons, 
Who  resist  the  most  touching  appeals  made  for  diamonds         , 
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By  their  wives  and  their  daughters,  and  leave  them  for  days 
Unsupplied  with  new  jewellery,  fans,  or  bouquets,— 
Even  lauffh  at  their  miseries  whenever  they  have  a  chance, 
And  deride  their  demands  as  useless  extravagance ; 
One  case  of  a  bride  was  brought  to  my  view, 
Too  sad  for  belief,  but  alas !  twas  too  true, 
Whose  husband  refused,  as  savage  as  Charon, 
To  permit  her  to  take  more  than  ten  trunks  to  Sharon ; 
The  consequence  was,  that  when  she  got  there. 
At  the  ena  of  three  weeks  she  had  *  Nothing  to  Wear ;' 
And  when  she  proposed  to  finish  the  season 
At  Newport,  the  monster  refused  out  and  out,— 
For  his  mfamous  conduct  alleging  no  reason. 
Except  that  the  waters  were  good  for  his  gout : 
Such  treatment  as  this  was  too  shocking  of  course. 
And  proceedings  are  now  going  on  for  divorce. 
But  why  harrow  the  feelings  by  lifting  the  ciui»in 
From  these  scenes  of  woe  1   Enough,  it  is  certain. 
Has  here  been  disclosed  to  stir  up  the  pity 
Of  every  benevolent  heart  in  the  city. 
And  spur  up  humanity  into  a  canter 
To  rush  and  relieve  these  sad  cases  instanter. 
Won't  somebody,  moved  by  this  touching  description. 
Come  forward  to-morrow  and  head  a  subscription  ? 
Won't  some  kind  philanthropist,  seeing  that  aid  is 
So  needed  at  once  by  these  indigent  ladies. 
Take  charge  of  the  matter  ?   Or  won't  Peter  Cooper 
The  comer-stone  lay  of  some  splendid  super- 
Structure,  like  that  which  to-day  links  his  name 
In  the  Union  unending  of  honour  and  fame ; 
And  found  a  new  chanty  just  for  the  care 
Of  these  imhappy  women  with  *  Nothing  to  Wear :' 
Which,  in  view  of  the  cash  which  would  daily  be  claimed, 
The  *  Laying-out*  Hospital  well  might  be  named  ; 
Won't  Stewart,  or  some  of  our  dry-goods  importers. 
Take  a  contract  tor  clothing  our  wives  and  our  daughters  1 
Or,  to  furnish  the  cash  to  supply  these  distresses. 
And  life's  pathwav  strew  with  shawls,  collars,  and  dresses. 
Ere  the  want  of  them  makes  it  much  rougher  and  thornier. 
Won't  some  one  discover  a  new  California  ? 

OH,  ladies !  dear  ladies !  the  next  sunny  day 
Please  trundle  your  hoops  just  out  of  Broadway, 
From  its  whirl  and  its  bustle,  its  fashion  and  pride, 
And  the  temples  of  Trade  which  tower  on  each  side, 
To  the  aUeys  and  lanes  where  Misfortune  and  Guilt 
Their  chilchren  have  gathered— their  city  have  built ; 
Where  Hunger  and  Vice,  like  twin  beasts  of  prey. 

Have  hunted  their  victims  to  gloom  and  despair : 
Raise  the  rich  dainty  dress,  and  the  fine  broidered  skirt — 
Pick  your  delicate  way  through  the  dampness  and  dirt- 
Grope  through  the  dark  dens— climb  the  rickety  stair 
To  ^e  garret,  where  wretches,  the  young  and  the  old. 
Half-starved,  and  half-naked,  lie  crouched  from  the  cold ; — 
See  those  skeleton  limbs,  those  frost-bitten  feet. 
All  bleedinc  and  bruised  by  the  stones  of  the  street  :— 
Hear  the  sharp  crv  of  childhood— the  deep  groans  tnat  swell 
From  the  poor  dying  creature  who  writhes  on  the  floor  ;— 
Hear  the  curses  that  sound  like  the  echoes  of  Hell, 
As  you  sicken  and  shudder  and  fly  from  the  door :     a    ^^^t^> 
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Then  home  to  your  wardrobes,  and  say,  if  you  dare- 
Spoiled  children  of  Fashion— youVe  'Nothing  to  Wear  !' 

AND,  oh !  if  ]>erchance  there  should  be  a  sphere 
Where  all  is  made  right,  which  so  puzzles  us  here — 
Where  the  glare,  and  the  glitter,  and  tinsel  of  Time 
'Fade  and  die  in  the  light  of  that  region  sublime — 
Where  the  soul,  disenchanted  of  flesh  and  of  sense, 
Unscreened  by  its  trappings,  and  shows,  and  pretence. 
Must  be  clothed  for  tne  life  and  the  service  atx)ve. 
With  purity,  truth,  faith,  meekness,  and  love ; 
Oh,  daughters  of  Earth !  foolish  vii^ns,  beware ! 
Lest  in  that  upper  realm  you  have   Nothing  to  Wear ! 
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THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  BATRACHIANS. 


'  The  twimming  frog,  the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  walUnewt  and  the  water."— Kino  Lbab. 


The  BatrachiaiiB  are  not  by  any  means 
such  strangers  as  some  people  may 
imagine.  The  reader  who  has  for- 
gotten his  Greek,  or  who  never  had 
any  Greek  to  forget,  mavfail  to  recog- 
nise them,  but  they  have  amongst 
them  many  old  familiar  faces  for  all 
that 

Let  nobody,  therefore,  ran  laway 
with  the  notion  that  this  same  ancient 
order  is  some  old,  broken-up,  dead- 
and-gone  fraternity,  similar  to  those 
illustrious  orders  of  Odd  Fellows. 
Green  Foresters,  Ancient  Druids,  and 
the  like,  which  still  find  counten- 
ance and  support  amongst  the  children 
of  men.  The  idea  is  altogether  be- 
side the  mark.  The  Batrachians  do 
not  belong  to  the  human  famDyatalL 
The;^  are  a  race,  not  of  men,  out  of 
reptiles,  the  best-known  members  of 
the  order  being  the  *  small  deer'  enu- 
merated above,  from  that  extraordin- 
ary list  of  dainties  which  the  banished 
Edgar  nahns  off  upon  his  father  as  his 
"food  for  seven  long  year.** 

No  one  will  dispute  that  these  little 
fellows  are  for  the  most  part  familiar 
enough ;  and  yet  how  &r  removed  are 
they  from  being  familiar  friends!  The 
troth  is,  the  Batrachians  have  but 
few  admirers.  They  labour  under  that 
direst  of  misfortunes— a  bad  nam& 
Innocent  and  inoffensive^  and  doing 
no  small  amount  of  good  m  their  way, 
th^  are  ^ret  misrepresented  and  mBr 
ligned,  their  good  qualities  denied,  and 
bad  qualities  from  which  the^  are 
wholly  exempt  obstinately  laid  to 
their  charge.   There  is  perhaps  hardly 
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another  race  of  creatures  in  existence 
which  is  so  unanimously  hated,  and 
htmted  to  death,  as  this  poor  obscure 
race  of  reptUes.  It  matters  not  that 
Homer  has  sung  of  their  exploits,  that 
Aristophanes  has  embellished  them 
with  his  wit,  that  their  history  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  on  record, — no- 
thing avails  to  overcome  the  settled 
antipathy  of  mankind ;  and  the  Batra- 
chians will  probably  go  on  to  the  end 
of  their  days  maltreated  and  maligned, 
an  unoffending  but  craelly  persecuted 
raca 

It  generally  happens,  that  ii^ustice 
of  tms  sort,  brin&s  about  its  own 
punishment,  and  this  is  certainly  the 
case  in  reference  to  the  hard  measure 
so  undeservedly  meted  out  to  the  Ba- 
trachians The  world  looks  down 
upon  them,  gives  them  ill  names, 
affects  a  sort  of  horror  of  them,  and 
does  its  best  to  kick  them  out  of  sight : 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  worla 
knows  next  to  nothing  about  them, 
and  thus  misses  one  of  the  most  mar- 
vellous chapters  in  the  whole  range  of 
zoolo^cal  science.  The  Batrachiopho- 
bia  is  at  length  giving  way  in  one  di- 
rection, it  is  trae,  for  the  aquarium 
has  made  it  manifest  that  the  water- 
newts,  spite  of  a  long  cherished  belief 
to  the  contrary,  are  perfectly  harmless 
little  creatures,  elegant  withal  in  their 
appearance,  and  very  engaging  in 
their  behaviour.  If  prejudice  did  not 
stand  in  the  way,  we  should  be  ready 
to  admit  that  others  of  the  order  were 
equally  deserving  of  our  attention,  and 
that  '  horrid*   and  *  odious^^^^^y 
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are  generally  Toted,  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  while  of  the  curious  in  such 
matters  to  inquire  into  the  details  of 
their  habits  and  economy.  We  pro- 
pose then,  to  put  in  a  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  frog  and  his  friends,  and  to 
show  cause  why  the  entire  fraternity 
of  Batrachians  should  henceforth  be 
dealt  with  in  a  more  humane  and  con- 
siderate fashion.  It  will  be  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  accomplish,  nor  will  it 
involve  us  in  anything  like  a  dull  and 
disagreeable  discourse ;  for  however  re- 
pugnant it  may  be  to  the  notions  pre- 
valent on  this  side  the  English  Channel 
to  introduce  any  of  these  little  fellows 
upon  the  dinner-table,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Uterary  pi^  de  resistance  they  furnish, 
if  only  it  be  concocted  with  a  little 
artistic  discrimination  and  care.  Our 
readers  will  be  good  enough  perhaps 
to  make  trial  of  the  dish  for  them- 
selves. They  will  find  in  it  nothing 
that  can  offend  the  most  fastidious 
pidate,  and  if  they  only  have  the 
courage  to  go  through  with  it,  we 
shall  have  no  miwvings  as  to  the 
nature  of  their  veraict  The  Batra- 
chians have  rarely,  if  ever,  had  a 
word  said  in  their  behalf  in  our  popu- 
lar literature,  and  yet  we  confidently 
affirm  that  in  connexion  with  no  other 
branch  of  natural  history  is  it  possible 
to  obtain  more  really  'good  entertain- 
ment' 

It  may  be  as  well,  perhaps,  to  begin 
our  discourse  bv  informing  such  as  are 
disposed  to  look  down  upon  the  Batra- 
chians, that,  in  the  estimation  of  some 
of  the  first  naturalists  of  the  day, 
these  animals  are  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderablv  higher  rank  than  that  to 
which  th^  are  generally  supposed  to 
belong.  The  common  idea  of  course  is 
that  they  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  reptiles,  the  entire  group  being 
re^^arded  as  one  of  the  oraers*  or 
pnncipal  divisions  of  that  class  of 
animals.  The  opinion,  however,  is 
now  veiy  generally  entertained  that 
they  ought  properly  to  be  regarded  as 
constituting  by  themselves  a  distinct 
class,  equal  in  relative  importance  to 
each  of  the  other  great  cLuses  of  the 
animal  world,  and  occupying  an  intez^ 
mediate  position  between  Uie  tme 
reptiles  and  the  inferior  class  of  fishes. 
If  this  view  of  the  matter  be  allowed, 
our  little  friend  the  frog  and  his  allies 


will  part  company  with  their  quondam 
associates  of  the  reptile  tribes,  th« 
snakes,  the  lizards,  and  the  tortoises^ 
and,  nused  to  a  higher  level,  will  take 
their  place,  on  terms  of  equality,  witii 
the  other  s^tdmsions  of  the  verte- 
brate animals.  The  Batrachians  them- 
selves are  no  doubt  sublimeljr  indiffer- 
ent as  to  which  way  the  decision  may 
go  on  this  very  grave  question,  and 
would  be  but  little  elated,  it  may  be 
presumed,  should  their  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  an  independent  class  be 
ultimately  agreed  to  oy  a  unanimous 
vote  of  aU  the  zoological  professors  of 
Christendom  But,  for  all  that,  the 
Question  is  not  without  its  interest  to 
tne  student  of  nature,  and  as,  totally 
irrespective  of  their  own  feeUngs  on 
the  subject,  the  Batrachians  do  really 
stand  as  candidates  for  thia  elevated 
post,  they  ought  certainly  to  be  re- 
garded with  becoming  deference  and 
respect 

There  is  another  side  to  this  ques- 
tion, however,  which  not  only  requires 
to  be  looked  at,  but  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. Whatever  may  be  the  true 
stvle*  and  title  of  the  Batrachians — 
whether  they  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  a  subordmate  group  of  the  reptile 
class,  or  be  raised  to  a  class  by  them- 
selves— one  thing  is  quite  certain, 
namely,  that  they  do  differ  veiy  mat^ 
rially  firom  ordinary  reptUes,  and  ap- 
proximate in  many  particulars  to  the 
class  of  fishes.  The  group,  as  a  whole, 
forms  a  dear  and  unmistakable  tran- 
sition from  the  one  daas  to  the  other, 
affording  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxim,  nihil  per  saUum^  that  can 
anywhere  be  found  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  animal  world.  In  the  lower 
divisions  of  the  order  or  dass,  if  daaa 
it  is  to  be,  we  meet  with  creatures  so 
completelv  fish-like  in  character  that 
they  can  be  separated  from  the  fiabes 
only  by  fixing  on  some  point  of  di»- 
tinction,  whidi  is  purely  arbitraiy  in 
its  nature ;  and  from  these  aoestion- 
able  fotms  we  advance,  step  oy  step, 
to  the  highm:  divisions,  the  membm 
of  which  make  a  dose  approach  to  the 
character  of  true  teptika.  Nor  is  it 
in  one  particular  merely  that  this 

Ednal  advance  from  a  lower  to  a 
her  grade  of  being  is  seen.  It  n 
noticeable  alike  in  almost  every  seiiar- 
ate  feature  of  the  igganiaita'mi,  and 
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chiefly  in  those  which  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  in  the  economy  of  ani- 
mal me.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  Batrachians  form  a  strictly 
intermediate  and  transitionaiy  group ; 
and  BO  completely  do  they  bridge  over 
the  difiference  between  the  fishes  ad- 
apted for  a  purely  aquatic  life,  and 
the  true  air-oreathing  land  reptiles, 
that  they  obliterate,  so  to  speak,  all 
essential  distinction  between  them. 
It  was  in  allusion  to  this  fact  that 
Professor  Owen  stated  a  short  time 
since,  in  one  of  his  public  lectures, 
that,  strictly  speaking,  there  are 
neither  fish  nor  reptues,  the  two 
classes  so  denominated  really  forming 
one  indivisible  series  of  cold-blooded 
vertebrate  animals. 

If  there  be  any  one  thing  which, 
more  than  another,  shows  the  true 
character  of  the  Batrachians,  it  is  the 
remarkable  changes  they  undergo  in 
the  early  period  of  their  history.  The 
transformation  of  a  tadpole  into  a 
frog  exhibits,  in  the  successive  phases 
of  the  life  of  an  individual  animal, 
substantially  the  same  stages  of  ad- 
vancement towards  a  hisher  type  of 
organization,  as  are  manced  by  the 
mature  forms  of  the  several  members 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  It  will  be 
interesting,  therefore,  to  notice  by 
what  steps  this  pi^gressive  improve- 
ment of  structure  is  made ;  and,  as 
there  is  no  lack  of  tadpoles  in  our 
ponds  and  ditches  throughout  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  any 
of  our  readers  who  choose  to  do  so, 
may  readily  verify  our  statements  for 
themselves. 

The  iUustrious  Knickerbocker  be- 
gins his  histoiy  of  New  York  with  an 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
alleging,  what  ia  highly  probable, 
that  if  the  world  had  never  oeen  cre- 
ated. New  York  would  never  have 
been  built  On  the  same  principle, 
we  feel  it  necessary,  in  narratiug  the 
transformation  of  the  tadpole,  to  be- 
gin with  a  reference  to  the  parent 
frc« ;  for  the  probability  is  very  sreat 
indeed,  that,  if  there  were  no  froffs 
in  the  autumn,  there  would  be  no  tad- 
poles to  be  seen  in  the  following 
spring.  In  the  beginning  of  March, 
tnen,  the  frogs  which,  all  the  winter 
through,  have  been  comfortably  '  con- 
'globulated'  together,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said  of  the  swallows,  in  the  mud  at 


the  bottom  of  the  ponds  and  ditches, 
vrake  up  from  their  protracted  sleep, 
and  make  their  appearance  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  In  a  little  while 
they  are  all  busily  engaged  in  their 
nuptial  rites,  with  respect  to  which, 
the  only  remark  we  have  to  make  is, 
that  we  wish  they  were  somewhat  less 
obtrusively  thrust  upon  our  notice* 
The  eggs  aredepositea  in  large  masses 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water  \  but  as 
each  eg^  is  surrounded  by  a  covering 
of  glutmous  matter,  which  readily 
absorbs  water,  the  entire  mass  speedily 
swells,  and  becoming  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  medium,  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  In  this  stage  the  eggs  appear 
as  little  black  dot^  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  transparent  colourless 
jelly;  and  it  is  only  \^  bearing  in 
mind  the  extraordinary  abundance  in 
which  this  spawn  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
water  in  sprmg.  that  one  can  account 
for  the  myriads  of  tiny  frogs  to  be 
found  hopping  about  the  margins  of 
the  ponds  later  in  the  year.  For  about 
a  month  or  five  weeks  the  eggs  gradu- 
all^r  increase  in  size  ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period  the  voung  frogs— as  yet  far 
otherwise  than  fross,  however,  in 
form— burst  the  envelopes  of  the  eggs, 
eat  their  way  through  the  gelatinoua 
walls  that  imprison  them,  and  make 
their  escape  into  the  water. 

Having  hatched  our  eggs,  let  us 
now  watch   attentively  ^e   subse- 

2uent  changes  of  the  frog  proeenv. 
Q  the  condition  in  which  the  little 
creature  commences  its  active  life,  it 
ijB  known  to  everv  village  urchin  in 
the  land  as  the  tadpole,  or  loggerhead. 
The  Cockney  school-boys  cive  it  the 
more  expressive  name  of  tidiUer.  The 
little  thm^  seems  all  head  and  tail 
'It  is  provided^'  says  Ouvier,  '  with  a 
long  fleshy  tail,  and  a  small  homy 
beak,  and  has  no  other  apparent  mem- 
bers but  little  fringes  at  the  sides  of 
the  neck.'  These  fringes  are  the  tad- 
pole's breathing  organs,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  changes  it  experiences  is  the 
shrinking  of  these  organi^  and  their 
subsequent  disappearance  oeneath  the 
skin,  where  they  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  the  mils  of  a  fish.  The  mouth 
of  the  tadpole  is  placed  low  down  in 
the  front  of  the  head,  so  that  when 
the  little  fellow  wishes  to  seize  any- 
thing floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  he  has  to^«jrow  Ijin^^^ 
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back  like  a  shark,  and  bo  nimbly  does 
he  execute  this  manoeuvre,  that  the 
eye  cannot  without  difficulty  follow 
it  Thus  expert  in  appropriatmg  food, 
the  tadpole  rapidly  increases  in  size, 
the  tail  acquires  greater  breadth,  and 
the  limbs  slowly  make  their  appear- 
ance. The  hind  feet  are  developed 
first,  increasing  by  little  and  little,  and 
then  the  fore  feet  also  appear.  The 
beak  now  falls  off,  and  exposes  the 
true  jaws,  whidi  were  before  soft  and 
concealed  under  the  skin :  the  tail  is 
gradually  reabsorbed,  and  the  young 
frog  begms  to  assume  something  like 
his  mature  form.  In  a  few  days  more 
the  little  fellow,  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  positive  froghood,  takes  his 
leave  of  the  water,  and  steps  ashore, 
thenceforth  repudiating  the  shrivellea 
remnant  of  nis  once  ample  tail, 
which  is  now  s]jeedily  disposed  of 
after  the  manner  m  which  Lord  Mon- 
boddo,  and  the  author  of  the  Vegtige9f 
would  have  us  believe  that  our  own 

Suadrumanous  progenitors  disposed  of 
lieiis. 

Thus  much  for  what  is  external  and 
obvious  to  the  most  cursory  inspec- 
tion in  the  transformation  of  the 
tadpole.  But  while  these  external 
changes  are  in  progress,  modifications 
of  still  more  importance  are  taking 
place  in  the  whole  of  the  internal 
organization.  The  examination  of  the 
details  of  these  modifications  is  not> 
perhaps,  the  most  entertaining  part  of 
our  subject,  using  that  word  enter- 
taining' in  its  ordinary  accei>tation ; 
but  to  those  who  care  to  look  into  the 
matter,  and  to  note  how  much  that  is 
really  wonderful  there  is  in  the  most 
common  and  familiar  objects,  few  in- 
vestigations can  afford  greater  inter- 
est 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at  the 
development  of  the  spinal  column  or 
back-bone.  In  the  newly-hatched 
tadpole  this  part  of  the  structure  con- 
sists of  little  more  than  a  simple 
fibro-cartilaginous  cord.  As  the  little 
creature  grows,  this  cord  begins  to 
ossify,  though  only  in  that  portion 
whicn  is  to  oe  retained  in  the  future 
frog.  After  the  process  of  ossifica- 
tion has  ^one  on  for  a  short  time,  the 
fibro-cartilaginous  cord  becomes  con- 
verted into  adistinct  vertebral  column ; 
both  faces  of  the  separate  vertebrsa, 
however,  are  concave,  and  between 


each  pair  of  vertebrse  there  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  of  hollow,  filled 
with  fluid,  as  that  which  distinguishes 
the  vertebral  column  of  fishes.  But 
osdfication  proceeds :  and  now  gradu- 
ally filling  up  the  ninder  cavity  of 
each  vertebra,  and  projecting  the 
newly-formed  bone  into  the  front 
cavity  of  the  vertebra  behind,  it  finally 
converts  the  entire  series  into  a  verte- 
bral column,  connected  throughout  ly 
the  true  ball-and-socket  joint  charac- 
teristic of  the  higher  reptiles.  The 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  drca- 
latory  and  breathing  apparatus  are 
not  a  whit  less  remarkable.  In  the 
first  instance,  the  condition  of  these 
organs  is,  in  all  essential  particukra, 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  class  of 
fishes.  Thus  the  blood,  driven  from 
the  arterial  bulb  through  the  brandiial 
arteries,  circulates  freely  throng  the 

eand  is  again  collected  in  the 
chial  veins,  which  unite  towards 
the  back  in  a  single  external  trunk. 
The  pulmonary  arteries  first  make 
their  appearance  in  a  very  rudimen- 
tary form,  springing  from  the  bnin- 
chud  vessels.  But  as  the  lungs  are 
developed  and  aerial  respiration  oom* 
mences,  the  pulmonary  arteries  rapidly 
increase  in  siz&  the  branchia  and  their 
vessels  meanwhile  gradually  diminish- 
ing.  The  change  still  proceeding,  the 
branches  which  unite  the  branchial 
arteries  acquire  a  much  greater  de- 
velopment, and  gradually  divert  more 
and  more  of  the  blood  from  the  bnm- 
chiae,  which  now  speedily  disappear 
altogether,  and  leave  to  the  pulmon- 
ary arteries  the  task  of  carrjring  cm 
the  entire  business  of  respiration.  In 
this  way  the  little  fish-like  tadpole, 
adapted  exclusively  for  an  aqoatie 
life,  fliadually  becomes  metamor- 
phosed into  a  being  possessing  eveiy 
requisite  for  a  strictly  terrestelal  ex- 
istence ;  though,  whether  it  be  from 
the  strength  of  early  associations,  or 
from  some  more  recondite  cause,  the 
frog  seldom  wanders  far  from  his  ori- 
ginal home;  and  appears,  his  life 
through,  to  prefer  to  either  land  or 
water,  striet(y  so  called,  that  con- 
venient compromise  between  the  two 
afforded  by  tne  swamp  or  ditcL 

The  progressive  chanseB  related 
above,  are  understood,  of  oourae,  to 
obtain  only  in  the  young  of  tiie 
higher  grade  of  Bateacniana ,  In  the 
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lower  forms,  the  metamorphosis  is 
arrested  at  various  points,  so  that  the 
mature  condition  of  these  animals 
marks,  so  to  speak,  the  successive 
stages  in  the  development  of  the 
young  of  the  more  advanced  members 
of  the  order.    But  there  are  some 
rather  curious,  and  some  truly  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  in  connexion 
with  the  early  history  of  some  of 
these  higher  members,  which  must  be 
referred  to  here.    In  the  first  place, 
there   is   a   toad,  common   enough 
throughout  the  Continent,  and  well 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pftris, 
which  has  obtainea  for  itself  the  name 
of  the  Accoucheur  Toad  (JBufo  obgte- 
tricam).  from  the  singular  habit  of 
the  male  assisting  the  female  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  eggs^  which  he  after- 
wards attaches  tohis  own  hind-leffs, 
and  carries  about  with  him  till  tne 
young  tadpoles  are  ready  to  escape, 
when  he  conveys  his  charge  to  the 
water,  where  henceforward  uie  young 
make  their  way  in  the  world  just  as 
tadpoles  that  are  less  highly  favoured 
wiin  parental  cara    Still  more  extra- 
ordinanr  is  the  procedure  of  the  mon- 
strous Surinam  toad.  The  eges  of  this 
species  are  deposited  by  the  lemale  at 
tne  maigin  of  the  water,  and  are  then 
carefully  collected  by  the  male  and 
deposited  upon  the  back  of  his  partner, 
where  a  number  of  singular  pits  or 
cells  exhibit  themselves.  A  single  e^ 
is  pressed  bv  the  male  toad  into  each 
of  these  cells,  which  are  then  closed 
with  a  sort  of  lid.    The  development 
of  the  tadpole  proceeds,  in  these  con- 
fined spaces,  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  with  those  of  the  other  Batrachia 
which  roam  at  large  in  the  water; 
and  when  the  young  animal  has  com- 
pleted its  changes,  it  comes  forth  at 
once  a  perfect  toad.     In  the  sala- 
manders, again^  the  early  part  of  the 
development  ot  the  young  takes  place 
within  the  body  of  the  parent    It  is 
not  a  little  singular,  too,  that  in  the 
conversion  of  the  bi-concave  into  cup- 
and-ball  vertebras,  in  the  development 
of  the  tadpole  of  the  salamander,  the 
newly-formed  bone  fiUsupand  extends 
from  the  front  cavity,  so  that  in  the 
adult  vertebrse  the  ball  is  anterior, 
and  the  cup  posterior,  as  in  some  of 
the  more  reptue-like  fishes.  The  water- 
newt,  instead  of  depositing  its  eggs  in 
patches  or  masses  like  the  firog,  or  in 


Ions  chains  like  the  common  toad, 
doubles  them  in  singly  in  the  leaves  of 
aquatic  plants.  In  the  young  newts, 
again,  the  development  of  the  fore- 
1^  precedes  that  of  the  hind  pair, 
while,  as  we  have  ab'eady  stated,  the 
reverse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  young 
frog,  which,  by  the  way,  appears  from 
observations  communicated  to  Mr. 
Patterson  of  Belfast,  to  be  in  the 
habit  of  literally  '  putting  its  left  leg 
foremost,'  the  left  fore-limo  being  per- 
fectly developed,  while  the  other  is 
stiU  *  nowhere.' 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Higtory  of  British 
BeptiUayhrrngfi  aserious  charge  against 
the  tadpole  of  the  frog,  accusing  it  of 
no  less  a  crime  than  downright  canni- 
balism ;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  odd 
in  the  matter,  is,  that  the  horrible 
propensity  only  manifests  itself  on  the 
appearance  of  the  limbs  in  any  of  the 
tadpole's  companions.  Suspecting  that 
this  was  the  case,  Mr.  Bell  pla^  in 
a  large  glass  globe  of  water  several 
tadpoles  nearly  approaching  their  fiinal 
change,  and  he  observed  that,  almost 
as  soon  as  one  of  them  acquired  its 
limbs,  it  would  be  foimd  dead  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  the  other 
tadpoles  feeding  upon  it  This  took 
place  with  all  of  them  successively, 
excepting  the  last,  which  not  being 
able,  or  perhaps  disposed,  to  eat  him- 
self, lived  to  complete  his  change,  and 
doubtless  grew  fat  upon  the  ruin  of 
his  fellowa  We  must  not  close  our 
record  of  these  various  incidents  and 
exceptions  in  the  transformation  of 
the  tadpole,  without  presenting  our 
readers  with  the  account  of  the  matter 
given  by  that  prince  of  fabulists,  Pliny. 
The  passage  is  but  brief,  and  the  reader 
shall  have  it  in  the  good  old  l^^ish 
version  of  Philemon  HoUand  :—*  That 
which  is  ing;endred  and  brought  forth 
(b^  frogs),  is  as  it  were  some  little 
mites  of  blackish  flesh,  which  they 
call  Tadpoles,  or  Polwigs,  shewing  no 
good  forai,  but  that  they  haue  some 
shew  of  eies  only,  and  a  taQa  Some 
few  dales  after,  their  feet  are  framed, 
and  then  parts  their  taile  in  twain, 
which  serueth  for  their  feet  behind. 
And  a  strange  thing  it  is  of  them : 
after  they  haue  lined  some  six  months, 
they  resolue  bto  a  slime  or  mud,  no 
man  seeth  how :  and  afterward  with 
the  first  rains  in  the  Spring,  retume 
again  to  their  former  state,  as  they 
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were  first  shapen,  no  man  knows  after 
what  sort,  by  a  secret  and  vnknown 
way  incomprehensible ;  notwithing  it 
fals  out  ordinarily  so  every  yere.' 

One  of  the  popular  errors  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  re- 
motest times,  and  one  which  still  has 
vitality  enough  to  secure  an  occasional 
paragraph  in  its  support  in  provincial 
newspapers,  is  the  belief  in  showers  of 
frogs.  The  origin  of  this  belief  is  no 
doubt  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary 
abundance  in  which  young  frogs,  just 
after  the  completion  of  their  trans- 
formation from  the  tadpole  state,  and 
especially  after  rain,  are  seen  in  the 
act  of  migrating  from  the  pond  or 
swamp  in  which  they  commenced  their 
career,  into  the  surrounding  districts. 
Enormous  numbers  of  these  tiny  crea- 
tures are  sometimes  to  be  met  with  in 
this  manner,  the  ground  being  at  times 
literally  covered  with  them  over  a  con- 
siderable area;  and  as  this  curious 
spectacle  is  most  frequently  observed 
alter  heavy  showers^  accompanied,  as 
such  showers  occasionally  are,  about 
the  middle  of  the  year,  by  thunder  and 
lightning,  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary 
that  the  notion  should  have  arisen 
that  the  animals  in  question  came 
from  the  clouds.  Incidental  allusions 
to  this  idea  are  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  writers  of  antiquity ;  and  Aris- 
totle goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
frogs  so  seen  are  a  peculiar  sort,  which 
he  terms  Jtoirmyf,  '  sent  by  Jupiter.' 
In  later  times,  when  philosophers  were 
more  ambitious  of  accounting  for  the 
supposed  facts  of  popular  belief  than 
of  testing  their  accuracy,  a  variety  of 
ingenious  reasons  were  assigned  for 
the  phenomenon.  The  celebrated  Gar- 
dan,  in  his  book  De  SubtUitate,  main- 
tained that  it  was  the  violence  of  the 
wind  which  carried  the  frc^  from  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  and  bore  them 
to  the  plains.  Another  idea  was,  that 
the  egg$  of  the  frofj  were  taken  up  bv 
the  winds,  and,  bemg  hatched  in  mid- 
air, the  joxmz  fross  fell  to  the  ground : 
but  agamst  this  theorjr,  Scaliger  urged 
the  very  conclusive  objection,  that  the 
eggs  of  the  frog  produce,  not  perfectly 
formed  frocs,  out  tadpoles,  which  no 
one  pretended  had  ever  come  down 
from  the  clouda  If  every  observer  of 
these  *  showers  of  frogs,*  had  dealt 
with  the  matter  like  our  countryman 
Bay,  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  notion 


would  long  ago  have  been  made  appsr 
rent  Ri£ng  one  afternoon  in  Berk- 
shire, this  careful  and  accuntte  ob- 
server came,  he  tells  us,  upon  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  minute  frogs  cross- 
ing the  road.  On  examining  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  he  found  two  or  three 
seres  of  jpx)und  nearlv  covered  with 
them.  Tn^y  were  aU  proceeding  in 
one  direction  towards  some  woods 
and  ditches  at  a  short  distance  before 
them.  Here  was  a  dear  case  of  a 
*  shower,'  but  Bay  was  not  so  easily 
satisfied.  He  examined  further,  and 
soon  traced  the  wayfarers  bade  to  a 
very  large  pond,  whidi,  in  sprins 
time,  he  asc^tained,  always  aboondea 
with  fTOgs.-^So  true  is  it,  that  it 
is  never  safe  to  jump  to  a  oondu- 
sion. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  some 
of  the  less  familiar  forms  of  the 
Batrachia,  preparatory  to  giving  our 
attention  more  at  length  to  the  little 
fellows  with  whom  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  series,  if 
in  the  series  at  all,  and  on  the  very 
boundary  line  between  the  fishes  and 
the  Batrachians — if  such  a  boundary 
line  be  really  allowable — stands  the 
singukr  creature  latdy  exhibited  alive 
at  the  Crvstal  Palace,  Sydenham,  as 
the  *mua-fish.'  There  is  a  dispute 
amonffst  naturalists  as  to  whether  it 
should  be  classed  with  the  fishes  or 
th»  Batrachians.  Dr.  Natters,  the 
discoverer  of  the  animal,  regards  it  as 
a  Batrachian  reptile,  and  in  1^  opi- 
nion meet  of  the  writers  on  natoral 
history  acree ;  but  'Ptofeasor  Owen, 
relying  chiefly  on  the  peculiar  diar- 
acter  of  the  animal's  nose,  places  it 
amongst  the  fish.  It  would  be  more 
correct,  perhaps,  to  say  nlaced,  for, 
since  Professor  Owen  has  nad  the  op- 
portunity of  examining  the  spedmens 
recently  living  in  the  CryBtat  Palace, 
he  apnears  to  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  tne  creature  is  neither  fiah  nor 
reptQe  properlv,  but  something  strictly 
intermediate  between  the  two— one, 
in  fact,  of  those  'connecting  links'  in 
nature  which  some  people  umA  at  as 
mere  creations  of  tlie  fancy.  The  mud- 
fish, or  Lepidtmretiy  is  extremely  fish- 
like in  appearance,  having  an  elongated 
tapering  body  covered  with  scales,  and 
fuitdshed  along  the  back,  and  both 
above  and  bdow  the  ttuiUvolbh  a  thin 
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membranouB  fin,  precisely  as  in  some 
of  our  commonest  fishes.  It  diflfers 
from  fishyhowever,  in  the  broad  flat- 
tened head  and  obtuse  muzzle,  and 
still  more  obviously  in  being  furnished 
with  two  pairs  of  rudimentary  limbs. 
Three  species  of  this  curious  animal 
are  known,  all  of  them  being  confined 
to  the  tropical  rivers  of  .^orica  and 
America,  where,  at  the  approach  of 
the  dry  season,  they  bury  tnemselves 
in  the  mud  at  the  river  bottom,  and 
remain  in  a  state  of  torpidity  for 
several  months.  It  was  in  this  con- 
dition, enclosed  in  balls  of  hardened 
day,  and  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  external  air,  that  three 
oi  these  animals  were  brought  to  this 
country  from  the  Gkunbia,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
by  Captain  Chamberlyne. 

Next  in  order  we  will  take  the 
famous  Siren  (Siren  kteertina),  an 
eel-like  creature  which  inhabits  the 
marshy  rice-grounds  of  Carolina.  In 
this  animal,  and  several  allied  forms, 
a  single  pair  of  limbs  only  is  deve- 
loped, and  in  addition  to  true  lungs 
for  aerial  respiration,  they  are  fur- 
nished throughout  the  entire  period 
of  their  existence  with  external  tufted 
gUls  for  respiration  in  the  water.  No 
wonder  therefore,  that,  for  a  long 
time,  these  animals  were  r^arded  as 
tadpoles  of  higher  forms  of  Batrachia. 
Cuvier,  however,  has  satisfactorily 
tkown  that  they  are  perfect  animals, 
though,  as  he  says,  the]^  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Our 
information  as  to  the  habits  of  these 
animals  is  most  meagre.  The  best 
known  species  is  the  one  mentioned 
above,  and  which  has  occasionally 
been  exhibited  alive  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  the  Begent's  Park.  It 
appears  to  keep  pretty  much  to  the 
mud  and  muday  waters  of  the  rice 
swamps,  and  feeds  upon  wonns  and 
insects.  Dr.  Carden,  the  original 
discoverer  of  the  animal,  drcutated 
wonderfrd  stories  of  its  feeding  habi- 
tually on  serpents,  as  also  of  its 
extraordinary  vocal  powers,  whence 
linnsBus  ^ve  it  the  name  it  bears. 
One  step  higher  in  the  series  than  the 
Siren  and  we  reach  the  Proteus,  the 
extraordinary  inmate  of  the  pools  in 
the  subterranean  caverns  of  Illyria 
and  Camiola.     In  this  animal  the 


one  pair  of  limbs  becomes  converted 
into  two  pairs,  the  external  gills  con- 
tinue  in  addition  to  the  true  lungs, 
and  the  creature  makes  a  still  nearer 
approach  to  the  ordinary  reptilian 
form.  The  Proteus  is,  in  its  natural 
state,  of  a  flesh-whiteness  and  trans- 
parency of  colour,  and  decked  around 
the  neck  with  the  brilliant  scarlet 
fringes  of  its  branchise,  it  has  a  most 
remarkable  appearance.  Living  per- 
petually in  total  darkness,  organs  of 
vision  would  be  perfectly  useless,  and 
its  eyes  are  accordingly  reduced  to 
mere  points,  and  hidden  by  the  skin. 
Closelv  allied  to  the  Proteus  is  the  cu- 
rious Axolotl  of  the  Mexican  lakes,'an 
animal,  it  appears,  regularly  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  Mexican  markets,  and 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
the  country  by  Cortez,  is  said  to  have 
affordedfood  tohis  army  for  some  time. 
In  this  connexion  too,  we  must  men- 
tion, though  it  is  barely  possible  to  do 
more,  the  Menobranchus  of  the  great 
Nortn  American  lakes,  the  Amphiuma, 
the  Menopome,  and  the  Sieboldia,  or 
gioantic  newt  of  Japan,  all  of  which 
follow  in  order  in  the  ascending  series 
of  Batrachians,  and  bring  the  group 
into  close  and  intimate  relationship 
with  the  ordinary  lizards,  with  whicn 
animals,  indeed,  some  of  these  crea- 
tures were  arranged  by  linnseus  and 
the  older  naturadists.  It  is  evident 
that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in 
elucidating  the  habits  and  economy  of 
these  obscure  beings,  and  any  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  traveller 
might  vet  win  for  himself  a  position 
of  world-wide  fame  by  removing  the 
obscurity  which  still  hangs  about  their 
history. 

We  come  now  to  those  lately 
adopted  pets,  the  water-newts  and 
their  allies.  These  animals  belong  to 
the  ftLuniySalamandridcB^  which  com- 
prehends, besides  the  Newts,  the  true 
land  Salamanders,  which  figure  so 
griinly  in  the  pages  of  the  ancient 
writers  on  naturalhistory.  Of  these 
redoubtable  worthies  we  will  speak  in 
due  course ;  for  the  present,  let  us 
look  at  our  little  newts,  or  aquatic 
salamanders,  as  they  are  also  termed 
The  newts  share  not  only  the  name  of 
their  more  celebrated  conseners,  but 
their  fame  also  :  and  so  widely-spread 
and  deep-rooted  is  the  belief  that  they 
are  endowed  with  poisq 
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ties,  that  scarce  a  village  lad  could  be 
found  who  would  venture  boldly  to 
grasp  them  in  his  hand.  We  suspect, 
moreover,  that,  even  amongst  tnose 
who  have  adopted  them  as  household 
pets,  there  are  very  few  who  would  not, 
like  the  old  lady  pictured  in  Punch, 
prefer  the  tongs  to  their  fingers,  if  oc- 
casion idiould  arise  for  handling  them. 

It  appears  that  we  have  omy  two 
distinct  species  of  newts  in  Britain, 
though,  m)m  the  constant  variation  in 
their  appearance,  the  number  is  gene- 
ndly  supposed  to  be  at  least  double. 
Our  laiqgest  species  measures,  when 
ftdl  ^wn,  about  six  inches  in  length, 
and  m  colour  is  brown  above,  and  a 
bright  orange  beneath.  The  smaller 
species  is  more  faintly  coloured,  and 
hardly  more  than  hau  the  length  of 
the  preceding.  In  both  species  alike 
the  males  are  adorned  during  the 
breeding  season  with  a  membranous 
fin-like  crest,  which  runs  along  the 
back  and  tail,  and  greatly  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  their  appearance.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  interesting  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Higginbottom,  conununi- 
cated  to  the  Royal  Society,  that  these 
little  creatures  are  by  no  means  so 
entirely  aquatic  in  their  habits  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  The  larger  species 
is  undoubtedly  the  more  strictly  aqua- 
tic of  the  two,  the  smaller  one  having 
more  of  a  roving  disposition,  and  being 
particularlv  fond  of  the  damp  moss- 
grown  walls  of  old  buildings.  Both 
spodes,  however,  pass  a  sreat  i)art  of 
ineir  time  on  the  land,  ana  remain  per- 
manently in  the  water  only  durins 
the  period  in  which  they  are  enga^ 
in  the  (preat  business  of  propagatmg 
their  kmd.  If  one  may  judge  from 
the  crowds  which  gather  around  the 
windows  of  the  aquarium  dealers  in 
which  these  little  fellows  are  exposed 
to  view,  they  have  hitherto  been  but 
little  Imown  to  our  town-dwellers, 
notwithstanding  their  abundant  dis- 
tribution throughout  the  country. 
In  Ireland,  only  one  spedes  appears 
to  be  generally  distributed,  and,  accor- 
ding to  Mr.  Patterson  of  Belfast,  it  is 
well  known  in  that  part  of  the  country 
as  the  *  man-keeper/  the  ignorant  part 
of  the  population  reganung  it  with 
great  horror  from  the  notion  that  it 
never  fails  to  jump  down  the  throat 
of  anybody  that  it  finds  asleep ! 

The  true  salamanders  are  strictly 


terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  differ 
from  the  newts  in  having  a  rounded 
instead  of  a  flattened  tail  The  bodv 
of  the  salamander  is  covered  with 
warty  glands,  which  secrete  an  acrid, 
milky  fluid,  the  abundance  and  the 
poisonous  properties  of  which  have 
given  rise  to  some  of  the  most  mar- 
vdlous  stories  that  the  mind  of  man 
ever  imagined. 

That  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  sala- 
mander is  roBlly  poiBonous  to  small 
AniTrui.1a  appears  certain  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Laurenti,  who  provoked 
two  lizards  to  bite  one  of  tnese  ani- 
nuJs.  The  salamander  at  first  at- 
tempted to  escape,  but  bein£[  stOl 
persecuted  by  the  lizards,  it  ejected 
some  of  the  fluid  into  their  months. 
One  of  the  lizards  died  instantly,  tL  j 
other  fell  into  convulsions,  for  two 
minutes,  and  then  it  expired  also.  In 
another  case,  some  of  the  fluid  was 
introduced  into  the  mouth  of  a  lizard, 
which  at  first  became  convulsed,  then 
paralysed  on  one  side,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  died.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the 
salamander  is  really  endowed  with 
poisonous  properties. 

But  now,  let  us  see  how  this  simde 
fact  was  magnified  and  adorned  py 
the  ancient  philosophers.  No  better 
idea  can  be  given  of  the  extravagant 
opinions  of  the  ancients  on  this  point 
than  that  conveyed  by  the  followiog 
passage  from  Plin^,  which,  thoog^ 
somewhat  lengthy,  is  too  characteristic 
and  precious  to  be  omitted  from  our 
discoursa  The  dress,  of  course,  is 
Uiat  of  the  worthy  Philemon : — 

'  Of  all  venomous  beasts,  there  are 
not  any  so  hurtfull  and  dangerous  as 
are  the  Salamanders.  As  for  other 
serpents^  thev  can  hurt  but  one  at 
once,  neither  kill  they  many  togethw ; 
to  say  nothing  how,  when  thev  hane 
stung  or  bitten  a  man,  thev  die  for 
very  griefe  and  sorrow  that  tn^  haoe 
done  such  a  mischiefe,  as  if  they  had 
some  pricke  and  remorse  of  oonacieDce 
afterwards;  and  neuer  enter  th^ 
againe  into  earth,  as  vnworthy  to  be 
receiued  there  :  out  the  Salamander 
is  able  to  destroy  whole  nations  at 
one  time,  if  they  take  not  heed  and 
prouide  to  preuent  them.  For  if  he 
get  once  to  a  tree,  and  either  daspe 
about  it  or  creepe  vpon  it,  all  toe 
fruit  that  it  bean  is.infected.with  his 
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▼enome ;  and  Bare  they  are  to  die^ 
whofloeuer  eat  of  that  miit,  and  that 
by  the  meanes  of  an  extreame  cold 

Sualitie  that  his  poyson  hath,  which 
oth  mortifie  no  lease  than  if  tney  had 
taken  the  libard-baine  call  Aconitum. 
Moreouer,  sav  that  ahee  doe  but  touch 
any  peece  of  wood,  billet,  or  hedge- 
Btake.  wherwith  either  a  loafe  is 
bakea,  or  a  shiue  of  bread  tested,  as 
many  as  eat  thereof  shall  catch  their 
bane  by  it :  or  if  one  of  them  chance 
to  fall  into  a  well  or  pit  of  water, 
looke  whosoeuer  drinke  thereof,  shall 
be  sure  to  die  vpon  it :  and  that  which 
is  more,  if  there  happen  neuer  so 
little  of  the  spittle  or  moisture  which 
ahee  yeeldeth,  to  light  ypon  any  part 
of  the  body,  though  it  touched  no 
more  but  tne  sole  of  the  foot,  it  is 
enough  to  cause  all  the  haire  of  the 
body  to  fall  off/ 

It  appears,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing these  frightful  attributes  of 
thesalamander,  'swineeatthemsafely,* 
from  which  fact  our  author  thinks  it 
soundeth  to  ^ood  reason'  that  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  should  have  power 
to  *  mortifie  *  the  terrible  venom.  But 
more  on  that  point  anon.  Suffice  it 
to  say  here,  that  the  same  race  which 
furnishes  the  'bane '  affords  also  the 
'antidote;*  and  though  in  Rome  it 
was  a  common  proverb,  'If  a  [sala- 
mander bites  you,  put  on  your  shroud,* 
it  was  not  from  any  deficiency  of  so- 
vereign remediea 

But  the  grand  absurdity  of  all,  was 
the  belief  that  the  salamander  was 
incombustible,  that  it  not  only  re- 
sisted the  action  of  fire,  but  could 
live  in  the  midst  of  it  without  in- 
convenience, and  extinguish  it  at 
gleasura  It  is  somewhat  remarkable, 
owever,  that  while  some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  express  themselves  with 
evident  reserve  and  hesitation  on  tlus 
point)  the  belief  appears  to  have  held 
its  ffround  till  long  after  the  exa^r- 
ated  idea  entertained  by  the  ancients 
of  the  animal's  poisonous  properties 
had  begun  to  decline.  Aristotle  has 
often  wen  quoted  as  ^ving  his  sanc- 
tion to  the  belief  which  obtained  in 
his  time,  but  the  language  he  em- 
pl<m — '  For  the  salamander  (as  thfy 
Bay),  walking  through  the  fire  extin- 
snuneB  it*— clearly  shows  that  he 
had  some  doubts  about  the  matter. 
Pliny  expresses  his  doubts  still  more 
unequivocally,  and  this  is  the  more 


remarkable,  since,  as  a  seneral  rule, 
the  more  extraordinary  the  stories  he 
relates,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  adopt 
them.  He  puts  it  thus  :  that  if  what 
the  magicians  report  of  the  salaman- 
ders power  to  extinguish  fire  had 
proved  true,  it  would  have  been  Ions 
since  put  in  practice  at  Rome ;  and 
then  ne  adduces  the  authority  of 
Sextius,  who,  as  he  says,  'denieth 
fatly  that  it  doth  extingmsh  and  put 
out  the  fire.'  It  seems  strange  that 
long  ages  after  this  Lord  Bacon 
should  DO  found,  as  in  his  Natural 
History,  expressing  himself  as  in 
doubt  whether  the  animal  really 
possessed  the  extraordinary  power 
over  the  flames  that  was  ascribed  to 
it  But  that  the  popular  belief  in 
the  incombustible  nature  of  the 
salamander  still  obtained  appears 
evident  from  a  curious  reference  to 
the  subject  in  The  Plaint  Man's 
Pathway  to  Heauen—Bk  book,  by  the 
way,  to  which  John  Bunyan  was 
probably  indebted  for  the  oiiginal 
idea  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and 
which,  in  his  &ra4:e  Abounding,  he 
mentions  as  one  of  the  two  books  that 
formed  the  only  dowry  of  his  wife — 
where  it  is  said,  '  As  the  salamander 
is  alwaies  in  the  fire  and  neuer  con- 
sumeth,  so  the  wicked  shall  be  alwaies 
in  the  fire  of  hell  and  neuer  consume.' 
The  last  remnant  of  this  ancient  belief 
appears  now  to  have  passed  away, 
its  disappearance  having,  no  doubt, 
been  greatly  expedited  by  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  high  authority  of 
Sydney  Smith,  has  been  mainly  in- 
strumental in  freeing  us  from  the 
visits  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins, 
namely,  the  smell  of  the  printer's 
ink. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  salamander  is  not  a  native  of 
Britain,  though  several  species  are 
found  on  the  Continent  The  animal 
rarely  exceeds  six  inches  in  length ; 
and  now  that  it  has  fallen  from  its 
high  estate  it  receives  scarcely  as 
much  notice  as,  from  its  former  tame, 
it  deserves. 

The  various  members  of  the  Ba- 
trachia  which  we  have  hitherto  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  in  this  review  of 
their  principal  forms,  are  all  distin- 
guish^ by  the  possession  of  the 
caudal  appendage  throughout  the 
entire  penod  of  their  existence  ,*  but 
we  now  advance  to  the  highest  sec- 
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tion  of  the  order,  the  members  of 
which,  with  very  exalted  notions  of 
their  own  importanoe,  disencumber 
themselves  of  tnis  badge  of  inferiority 
on  their  first  emergence  from  the 
water,  and  ever  afterwards  walk  (or 
rather  hop)  the  earth,  as  the  Anour- 
ous Ampnibia  or  Tailless  Batrachiana 
In  the  lorefront  of  these  Batrachians 
par  excellence^  stands  a  race  of  tongue- 
less,  triangular-headed  toads,  repre- 
sented by  the  monster  already  alluded 
to,  the  ripa  Americana,  or  Surinam 
toad.  Captain  Stedman,  in  his  'Na- 
rative  of  tne  Expedition  to  Surinam,' 
describes  the  monster  as  *the  most 
hideous  of  idl  creatures  upon  earth, 
covered  over  with  a  dark  brown  scro- 
fulous skin,  very  uneven,  and  marked 
with  irregular  black  spots,*  and  in 
size  *  often  larger  than  a  common 
duck  when  plucked  and  pinioned' 
The  reader  will  please  be  so  eood 
as  notice  that  it  is  Caprtain  Sted- 
man who  is  guilty  of  this  horribly 
incongruous  association  of  '  the  most 
hideous  of  all  creatures  upon  earth' 
and  roast— c^ttcJb.  The  Captain  had 
evidently  a  *  strong  stomach,'  or  the 
mere  making  of  such  a  comparison 
would  have  taken  away  his  appetite 
for  a  week.  And  yet  we  are  bound  to 
state  that,  after  all,  the  comparison  is 
just,  for  'tastes  differ,'  and— but  the 
reader  will  forgive  us  for  statinjo^ 
the  simple  truth— your  genuine  Suri- 
namese regards  the  Pipa  as  a  very 
'duck'  for  the  table,  and  sedulously 
hunts  it  out  from  its  snug  retreats  in 
the  dark  comers  of  his  house. 

It  is  Voltaire,  we  believe,  who  some- 
where says,  that  if  a  toad  were  asked 
his  ideal  of  beauty,  he  would  most 
likely  describe  himself,  and  dwell  com- 
placently on  a  cold  clammy  yellow 
telly,  and  a  brown  warty  and  corru- 
gatea  back,  as  the  very  neplus  ultra 
of  a  comely  presence.  In  the  matter 
of  personal  appearance  we  have  all  of 
us  a  little  weakness,  and  we  don't 
know  why,  in  the  supposed  case,  the 
toad  should  not  have  the  same  privi- 
lege as  ourselves.  But  assuredly  the 
world  at  large  would  not  acquiesce  in 
the  poor  wretch's  complacent  esti- 
mate of  himself :  for  if  there  be  one 
creature  which  oeyond  aU  others  is 
loathed  and  detested  by  mankind,  it 
is  this  poor  unoffending  reptile.  Its 
very  name,  indeed,  has  for  ages  past 
been  a  byword  of  reproach,  associated 


with  all  that  is  hateful  and  loathsome. 
The  poor  frenzied  queen  in  the  play, 
in  the  wildest  fury  of  her  passion,  can 
find  no  more  biting  words  in  which  to 
express  her  utter  detestation  of  the 
Duke  of  Glo'ster  than— 'this  poison- 
ous hunch-backed  toad;'  and  Sfaak- 
spere  has  stiU  more  emphatically 
marked  the  toad's  pre-emmenoe  in 
horror,  l^  placing  it  first  amonfflt 
the  ingredients  that  are  cast  into  the 
witches'  caldron  in  Macbeth — 

*  Toad,  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Dajs  and  nights  hast  thirtj-one, 
Swelter'd  Tenom,  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  eliaraied  pot.' 

The  onlv  foundation  for  this  old- 
established  belief  in  the  venomous 
nature  of  the  toad,  is  the  acrid  liquid 
exuded  from  the  Bkin,  which  is  certamly 
capable  of  slightlv  affectins  any  veiy 
tender  or  wounded  surface.  But  beyond 
this  is  quite  destitute  of  poisonous 
properties.  The  truth  is,  the  ungainly 
aspect  of  the  toad,  more  than  anything 
else,  has  earned  him  his  traditional  01- 
repute,  and  so  long  as  the  world  will 
look  upon  the  poor  creature  with  such 
deeply  prejudiced  eyes,  there  is  no  hope 
of  his  winning  their  ^ood  opinion.  And 
yet,  the  toad  has  his  good  point&nor 
are  they  difficult  to  discover.  That 
mUd  beautiful  eye  of  his,  for  example, 
where  will  you  find  its  equal)  It 
appears  to  us^  that,  in  that  pladd, 
centle  expr^sion  of  the  eye,  we  may 
find  the  origin  of  the  popuhu'  notion, 
that  the  t^  carries  a  jewel  in  its 
head:— 

*  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ngly  and  Tenomous, 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head.' 

The  comparison  is  apt  and  beautiful, 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  the  toad  him- 
self does  not  afford  a  good  illustration 
of  the  deep  moral  truth  it  contains. 
Most  certamly  the  podr  creature  has 
had  no  lack  of  'adversi^,'  and  it  is 
no  unfair  inference  that  his  mild  and 
diastened  disposition  has  inpArt  at 
least  been  induced  thereby.  Tne  toad 
repays  us  for  a  reputation  for  all  that 
is  bad,  falselv  and  maUciously  put 
upon  him,  with  a  willingness  to  be  of 
use  to  us,  and  a  readiness  to  receive 
our  kindness  and  to  reciprocate  oar 
friendship,  which  fairly  entitle  him  to 
a  hiffher  place  in  our  regard.  The 
London  market-gardeners  know  lus 
value  well,  and  we  little  think  that 
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some  of  their  choicest  and  most  dainty 
productions  come  to  our  tables  in  bu<£ 
good  condition  as  they  da  only  because 
this  little  outcast  has  been  keeping 
diligent  watch  and  ward  over  the  in- 
sect pests  that  assail  them.  Moreover, 
let  tnose  fair  dames  who  shudder  with 
disgust  at  the  sight  of  a  toad  on  the 
(garden  path  remember,  that,  but  for 
its  presence,  their  borders  andparterres 
would  often  present  an  appearance  not 
at  all  to  their  liking,  it  ou^t  long 
ere  this  to  have  become  universally 
recopised,  that  the  toad  is  not  only 
inoffensive  and  harmless,  but  positively 
and  eminently  useful ;  that,  m  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of 
that  great  army  of  repressive  agents, 
whose  business  it  is,  in  accoraance 
with  the  wise  and  beneficent  arrange- 
ments  of  the  great  Author  of  nattSe, 
to  check  and  keep  under  the  teeming 
abundance  of  the  lower  formsof  animid 
Ufa 

But  the  toad  is  not  only  one  of  our 
appointed  servants,  he  is  also  willing 
to  Dtcome  an  intimate  and  confiding 
friend  Numerous  instances  have  been 
recorded  of  toads  that  have  been  ren- 
dered tame  and  attached  to  those  who 
have  treated  them  kindly.  Mr.  Bell 
mentions  that  he  possessed  one  which 
would  sit  on  one  of  his  hands  and  eat 
the  food  offered  to  it  on  the  other ; 
and  Dr.  Lankester  speaks  of  having 
repeatedly  seen  them  made  the  do- 
mestic pets  of  the  children  of  a  natu- 
ralist But  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the 
toad  mentioned  by  Pennant,  in  his 
British  Zoology,  and  though  the  stoiy 
of  this  worthy  has  often  been  told,  it 
must  not  be  omitted  from  our  dis- 
coursa  The  animal  first  made  its 
appearance  on  the  steps  before  the 
hall  door  of  a  gentleman's  residence 
in  Devonshire.  The  owner  of  the 
mansion  and  his  family  seeing  the 
creature,  frequently  gave  it  food,  and, 
by  gentle  treatment  gradually  ren- 
der^ it  so  tame,  that,  when  they 
came  out  of  an  evening  with  a  candle, 
it  would  creep  out  of  its  hole  and  look 
up,  as  if  expecting  to  be  taken  into 
the  house  and  fed.  It  was  frequently 
gratified  in  this  way,  beinff  carried  into 
the  parlour,  placed  upon  the  table,  and 
there  treatea  to  a  supper,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  assemblea  household.  The 
favourite  food  of  the  pet  was  the  com- 
mon flesh-maggot,  a  supply  of  which 


was  regularly  ket)t  for  it  in  bran.  In 
taking  its  food  it  would  follow  the 
maggots  on  the  table,  and,  when  with- 
in a  proper  distance,  would  fix  its  eyes 
and  remain  motionless  for  a  while, 
apparently  preparing  for  the  stroke : 
and  then,  quicker  than  the  eye  could 
follow,  it  darted  out  its  tongue,  and 
catching  the  maggot  on  the  point, 
the  tongue  was  as  rapidly  withdrawn, 
and  the  maggot  swallowed.  This  sort 
of  exhibition  excited,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  great  curiosity  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  often  broijeht  the  toad 
a  number  of  visitors.  For  the  long 
period  of  thirty-six  years  this  pet  con- 
tinued to  occupv  his  hole  under  the 
door-steps  of  his  benefactor  and  friend ; 
but  one  fatal  day  another  pet,  in  the 
shape  of  a  tame  raven,  espied  the  poor 
toad  at  the  mouth  of  his  retreat,  and 
pulling  him  out,  wounded  him  so  badly, 
that  no  great  while  after  he  died :  and 
thus  terminated  a  career,  the  record  of 
which  has  done  more  than  the  most 
eloquent  appeals  to  the  humanity  of 
mankind,  to  redeem  the  race  from  the 
cruel  persecution  to  which  they  are 


le  frog  stands  at  the  head  of  his 
order,  the  original  Batrachos  of  the 
Greeks,  the  type  and  perfect  model  of 
the  entire  race  to  which  in  later  times 
his  name  has  been  applied.  And  as 
the  froff  stands  thus  at  the  top  of  the 
Ust,  so  nis  family  is  the  most  numer- 
ous of  any  of  the  sections  in  the  order. 
There  are  more  frogs,  separate  and 
distinct  species,  than  we  should  care 
to  enumerate,  and  many  more,  we  are 
sure,  than  our  readers  would  care  to 
hear  about  in  this  discourse. 

Let  us  take  the  common  fr()g  as  the 
representative  of  his  tribe,  and  the 
firat  thing  to  be  said  of  him  is,  that 
he  is  lighter  and  more  elegant  in  form 
than  his  cousin  the  toad,  from  which 
also  he  differs  in  havinjg  his  upper  jaw 
armed  with  teeth.  It  is  to  the  former 
of  these  features,  by  which  the  frog  is 
distuiguished  from  the  toad,  that  he 
no  doubt  owes  in  part  his  exemption 
from  those  ill-natured  and  offensive 
epithets  which  are  oontinuallv  launch- 
ed at  the  headof  that  poor  unfortunate. 
But)  though  neither  *  ugly*  nor  'venom- 
ous.' the  trog  IB  no  more  of  a  favourite 
with  the  world  at  large  than  his  puffy 
congener.  Never,  however,  was  a  more 
innocent,  inoffensive,  and  deserviog 
creature  cut  off  from  the  protection 
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and  &Yoar  he  desenrea.  And  the  mis- 
fortune ia,  that  not  man  alone,  but 
numbers  of  the  lower  animals  as  well, 
conspire  to  thin  the  nmks  of  the  frog 
fraternity,  and  to  put  them  in  constant 
peril  of  uieir  lives.  The  special  terror 
of  the  frog  is  the  common  snake,  which 
pursues  its  victim  with  relentless  per- 
severance, and  will  even  take  the  water 
after  it,  in  the  ardour  of  the  chase,  and 
secure  the  frog  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered its  own  element  The  firog 
appears  fully  conscious  of  its  danger 
when  pursued  in  this  manner,  and 
utters  the  most  piteous  screams  dur- 
ing its  efforts  to  esca^ ;  and,  according 
to  Afr.  Bell,  these  cries  are  sometimes 
continued,  not  only  after  the  frog  has 
been  captured,  but  after  it  has  oeen 
positively  swallowed.  If  any  of  our 
readers  desire  to  make  proof  of  the 
frog's  terror  of  the  snake,  they  have 
but  to  wriggle  a  walking-stick,  snake- 
fashion,  after  the  first  or  these  animals 
they  find  in  a  grass  field,  and,  before 
thej  have  proceeded  many  yii^,;the 
wails  of  distress  that  the  froff  will  raise 
will  abundantly  convince  them  of  its 
alarm.  But  experiments  of  this  sort 
are  not  much  to  our  liking,  and  we 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  frogs  that 
whoever  terrifies  them  with  these  ima- 
ffinaiy  dangers,  should  henceforward 
feel  bound  to  succour  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  all  real  ones. 

The  great  advocate  and  champion 
of  the  frog  family  is  the  Count  de 
Lac^pMe,  and  certainly  they  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  this  enthusiastic 
naturalist  and  true  Frenchman  for  the 
eloquent  defence  he  has  made  in  their 
behalf.  The  only  thing  to  which  we  - 
take  exception  in  the  matter  is,  the 
Old  Bailev  spirit  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted—tne  disposition,  we  mean,  to 
revile  one  poor  wretch  in  order  to 
make  out  a  oetter  case  for  another  in 
a  like  predicament  M.  de  Lac^pMe 
is  so  good  as  to  say.  that  the  prevail- 
ing antipathy  to  tne  frog  is  mainly 
the  result  of  its  resemb&nce  to  the 
toad,  and  that  if  this  'ignoble  being' 
with  its  'revolting  habits,  disgusting 
Qualities,  and  dangerous  propensities/ 
&CL  &c,  had  never  existed,  we  should 
have  thought  the  frog  a  veiy  paragon 
of  excellence.  Now,  besides  that  all 
this  is  not  true,  it  is  far  too  obviously 
a  mere  piece  of  over-strained  special 
pleading ;  and  if  the  frogs  can  only 
be  praised  thus  at  the  expense  of  their 


nearest  allies,  they  mi|^t  as  well,  we 
think,  be  all  allowed  to  remain  out  of 
favour  together.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  M.  de  I^o^pMe 
was  a  frog-eater,  and  that  in  thus  en- 
deavouring^ to  establish  a  broad  and 
marked  difference  between  the  two 
aninfials,  he  was,  perhaps,  idl  the 
while,  though  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, writing  with  an  eye  to  the  dinner- 
table. 

But  let  us  see  what  M.  de  I^o^p^ 
has  to  say.    In  his  estimation,  then, 
the  frog  is  'as  agreeable  in  its  confor- 
mation as  distinguished  by  its  qua- 
lities, and  interests  us  by  the  pheno- 
mena which  it  exhibits  at  the  different 
periods  of  its  career.    We  behold  in  it 
a  useful  animal  from  which  we  have 
nothing   to   fear,  whose  instinct  is 
harmless,  which  unites  an  el^ant  form 
with  supple  and  slender  limbs,  and 
which  is  adorned  with  pleasing  colounL 
rendered  more  vivid  from  a  kind  of 
natural  varnish  with  which  the  animal 
is  constitutionally  provided.  And  who 
can  regard  with  pain  a  being  v%oee 
form  is  light,  whose  movements  are 
nimble,  and  whose  attitudes  are  grace- 
ful ?    Let  us  not  deprive  ouraelves  of 
an  additional  source  of  pleasure,  and 
in  our  walks  through    the  smiling 
fields,  let  us  not  regret  to  see  the  banks 
of  the  streams  adorned  by  the  colours 
of  these  harmless  animals,  and  ani- 
mated by  their  light  and  bvely  gam- 
bles.'   M.  de  Lacq)kle  is,  Frenchman- 
like^  particularly  emphatic  on  the  sub- 
ject of  movements  and  attitudes,  sad 
thus  caps  the  climax  of  his  hog  ealoff : 
'  When  a  frog  leaves  the  water,  so  nr 
from  moving  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards the  earth,  and  basely  wallowing 
in  the  dirt  like  a  toad,  he  advances  hy 
loftj  leaps.    One  would  say  that  he 
desires  to  associate  himself  with  the 
air  aslthe  purest  element ;  and  when 
he  rests  on  the  ground,  he  always  does 
so  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  body 
raised  upon  his  fore  feet,  an  attitude 
which  gives  him  the  upd^^t  appear- 
ance of  an  animal  whose  instincts  nave 
in  them  something  noble,  rather  than 
those  which  belong  to  the  horizontal 
position  of  a  vile  reptil&'    It  is  clear, 
we  think,  as  we  have  ahready  sog- 
^ted,  that  this  rhapsodical  praise  is 
mtended  quite  as  much  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  frog-eaters  as  of  frogs,  for 
is  not  tiie  inference  irresistible,  that, 
if  an  animal  really  have  all  those 
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superlatively  good  qualities,  it  must 
be,  as  the  Cockney  phrase  is,  *mo6t 
excellent  eood  eating ! ' 

The  edible  froa  of  the  Continent  is 
also  a  native  of  this  countrv,  although 
it  is  by  no  means  generally  oisthbuted. 
It  is  larger  than  uie  common  frog,  and 
is  readily  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  a  dark  line  along  the  centre  of  the 
back.  Our  versatile  and  lively  neigh- 
bours across  the  channel  do  not,  as  is 
generally  supposed^  eat  the  whole  of 
the  frogf  but  its  hind  quarters  onl^ ; 
and,  dressed  with  wine  and  choice 
sauce,  they  make  a  better  dish  than 
John  BuU  with  his  obstinate  prefer- 
ence for  the  *  noble  sirloin '  would  be 
willing  to  admit.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  our  neighbours  themselves 
are  losing  their  reush  for  their  tradi- 
tional dish,  for  though  the  frog  is  still 
r^ularly  exposed  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets of  France,  its  consumption  has 
greatly  diminisned,  and  is  still  on  the 
decline. 

One  of  the  'things  not  generally 
known,'  is,  that  the  frog,  equally  with 
the  toad,  is  capable  of  forming  an  at- 
tachment to  its  benefactors.  We  have 
been  informed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Den- 
ham,  of  the  Mission  College,  Seram- 
pore^  that  for  several  months  before 
feavmg  India,  he  was  regularly  visited 
in  the  evening  on  the  verandah  of  his 
residence  by  a  tame  frog  that  had 
formed  a  strong  attachment  to  himself 
and  family.    A  still  more  striking  case 


is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bell,  of  a  frog 
which  made  its  appearance  in  the 
kitchen  of  a  gentleman's  house  at 
Kingston.  In  this  instemce,  the  inti- 
macy continued  for  some  years,  and 
the  frog  used  regularly  to  come  out 
from  its  hole  in  the  skirting  of  the 
kitchen  and  lie  down  to  bask  in  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  It  picked  up  an  ac- 
quaintance, too,  with  an  old  cat,  and 
would  frequently  nestle  under  its  warm 
fur,  while  the  cat,  on  its  part,  would 
allow  no  interference  with  the  com- 
fort of  its  incongruous  companion. 
Let  our  readers  try  the  experiment 
Master  Froggy  has  a  warm  heart, 
let  the  physiologists  say  what  they 
please  to  the  contrary. 

Ireland,  as  the  reader  is  probably 
aware,  is  singularly  free  from  reptiles. 
One  of  our  water-newts,  it  is  true,  is 
generally  distributed  tnroughout  the 
island,  and  the  small  species  of  toad 
known  as  the  Netter  Jack,  is  also 
found  in  some  parts ;  but  the  common 
toad,  the  snake,  and  the  viper,  are  un- 
known throughout  the  country,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  the  common  frog 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  it  was  intro- 
duced from  England  According  to 
popular  tradition,  this  exemption  of 
the  *  sister  isle'  from  *  varmint'  is 
due  to  the  malediction  pronounced 
upon  them  by  St  Patrick  m  the  days 
of  the  creat  King  Mackdonald  the 
First,  when,  it  appears, — 


*  The  frogs  weot  **  hop,"  and  the  toads  went  "  flop," 

As  they  dropt  into  the  watery 
And  the  snakes  oommitted  suicide 

To  save  themselves  from  slaughter.' 


In  one  of  the  later  numbers  of  the 
Toiler^  an  amusing  account  from  the 
pen  of  Addison  is  given  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  frog ;  and  as  the  paper  was 
intended  as  a  satire  upon  tne  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Society,  the 
incidents  of  the  affair  are  made  to  ap- 
pear suffidentiy  ridiculous.  The  plam 
facts  of  the  case  appear  to  be,  tnat  a 
number  of  frogs  were  taken  over  to 
Dublin,  from  this  country,  and  placed 
in  the  University  Park,  and  that  as  the 
ftpimAlfl  all  perished,  the  ditches  in 
the  park  were  afterwards  stocked  with 
frog-spawn,  several  bottles  full  of 
which  were  imported  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  way  it  was,  that  the  frog  be- 
came established  in  the  island.    But 


at  first  it  spread  veiy  slowly,  for  so 
late  as  the  year  1720,  the  anunal  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Ireland  except- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot 
in  which  it  was  first  planted— the 
University  Park.  From  about  this 
time,  however,  its  distribution  seems 
to  have  gone  on  more  rapidly,  and  to 
have  attracted  some  litue  attention, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a  curious 
allusion  to  tne  subject  in  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  of  Dean  Swift's,  pub- 
lished about  the  year  1726,  where, 
si)eaking  of  the  habit  then  becoming 
common  of  insuring  houses  against 
fire,  he  say,— *  The  (Cisurance)  Society 
marks  on  our  houses  (under  which 
might  properly  be  written— "The 
Lord  have  mercgr  upon  up")  ipread 
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/cuter  and  farther  than  the  coUmy  of 
frogs.^  At  the  present  day,  the  hog  is 
firmly  establiflhed  in  ahnoet  every  ^ut 
of  the  country,  and  it  would  task  the 
powers  of  any  modem  St  Patrick  to 
expel  him  from  his  haunts. 

Both  frogs  and  toads  are  r^ular 
croakers,  as  everybody  knows,  but 
everybody  is  not  aware  how  various 
and  diversified  in  the  different  species 
is  this  vocal  performance.  The  croak 
of  the  common  froj^  is  &  rather  dull 
and  uninteresting  a&ir,  but  his.consin, 
the  esculent  frog,  has  a  much  more 
sonorous  voice,  and  in  our  fen  counties 
where  they  occur,  have  earned  the 
name  of  Cambridgeshire  Nightingales. 
In  France,  where,  of  course,  this  frog 
is  abundant,  it  was  a  common  custom 
up  to  the  time  of  the  first  Revolution, 
for  the  fmenials  belonging  to  the  great 
castles  of  the  nobility,  to  ^sh  the  water 
in  the  ditches  and  moats  every  morning 
in  order  to  quiet  the  frogs  and  keep 
them  from  diBturbin^my  lord  and  lady. 
The  tree  frogs— which,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  have  had  at  least  a  para- 
graph to  themselves  in  this  paper— 
utter  a  shrill  treble  note :  and  it  is 
probably  one  of  this  kind  that  Mr. 
Wallace  mentions,  in  his  Travels  on 
the  Amcaon,  which  had  such  an  agree- 
able whistle,  that  could  it  have  been 
brought  into  civilized  society,  it  would 
probably  have  had  as  many  admirers 
as  the  singing  mouse,  or  the  still  more 
marvellous  wistling  oyster  described 
by  Punch.  At  the  vocal  antipodes  of 
the  tree-frog,  is  the  bull-frog,  whose 
deep  hollow  voice  resembles  the  beUow- 
ing  of  a  bull  In  Qermany  there  is  the 
laughing  toad,  a  dapper  sort  of  crea- 
ture that  can  leap  like  a  frog,  and  utters 
a  noise  like  that  of  a  man  laughing. 
But  for  this  variety  of  the  croelK,  the 
most  famous  of  the  race  is  the  Jocular 
Toad  of  the  desert  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian and  the  Volga,  which  appears,  of 
an  evening,  to  become  so  exceedingly 
hilarious,  that  the  traveller  in  those 
solitaiy  regions  is  apt  to  fancy  that  he 
has  come  unawares  upon  some  com- 
pany of  men  and  women  laughing 
heartily  together,  and  is  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  that  the  boisterous 
merriment  proceeds  from  a  numbn*  of 
huge  toads  celebrating  their  nuptial 
rites. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  discuss  at 
proper  length  the  great  'Toad-in-ar 


hole'  question,  whidi  for  ages  past 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
curious.  Is  it  true  that  toads  and 
frofls  have  been  found  aUve  enclosed 
wiuiin  masses  of  stone  and  day,  or 
similar  substances,  where  they  nave 
been  whoUy  cut  off  from  air  and  food, 
and  immured  for^  perhaps,  thooBsnds 
of  years  f  That  is  the  question ;  and, 
in  spite  of  all  alleged  fMts  to  the  con- 
trary, we  must  pereist  in  believing 
that  the  question  answers  itself  The 
thing  is  impossible.  No  doubt  many 
remarkable  cases  have  occurred  in 
which  these  animals  have  been  dis- 
covered in  situations  where  they  have 
been  in  great  part  enclosed  in  solid 
substances,  and  more  or  less  denived 
of  food  and  air  for  considerable  pe- 
riods ;  but  that  any  animal  can  live  for 
a  lengthened  time  wholly  and  entirety 
deprived  of  food  and  air,  is  so  diame- 
trically opposed  to  all  that  we  certainly 
know  on  the  subject,  that  the  suppo- 
sition is  too  extravagant  to  be  enter- 
tained for  a  moment  The  truth  is, 
the  discoveries,  curious  and  remark- 
able enough,  no  doubt,  on  which  the 
nopular  oelief  on  this  subject  is 
founded,  have  generally  been  made 
hj  persons  quite  incompetent  to  de- 
cide on  a  matter  requiring  such  carefol 
and  accurate  observation.  There  are 
raid  wonders  enough  in  nature  without 
our  making  fictitious  ones  of  our  own, 
and  with  this  latter  class  must  oer- 
tunljT  be  ranked  the  popular  notion 
on  this  subject 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that,  as 
the  ancients  recarded  some  of  the 
Batrachia  as  hi^y  venomous,  so  also 
they  found  amongst  them  some  whose 
curative  powers  were  no  less  remark- 
abla  It  was  to  the  various  kinds  of 
frogs  especially  that  these  extraoidin- 
aiy  curative  powers  belonged  ;  and  if 
we  may  take  the  statements  of  Pliny 
as  our  ^de,  it  would  appear  that 
these  animals  were  able,  in  one  fonn 
or  another,  like  some  of  our  nsodeni 
panaceas,  to  remove  nea^  *  all  the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  ta'  We  cannot^ 
of  course,  go  into  this  matter  at  any 
length,  and  shall,  therefore,  notiee 
only  some  of  the  more  curious  fonns 
in  whi<^  the  frpg  remedy  was  admin- 
istered 

In  the  first  place,  then^  there  is, 
in  addition  to  reinedies  of  other 
kinds,  a  couple  of  soyereign  frog  leme- 
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dies  agamst  the  poison  of  the  salft- 
mander — *^e  flesh  of  sea-tortoises, 
mixed  and  incoiporat  with  the  flesh 
of  frogs,*  and  '  the  decoction  of  sea- 
frogs  sodden  in  wine  and  vinegre,' 
which  last,  it  appears,  is  *  soueraine' 
also  for  the  venom  of '  the  hedge-toad.* 
The  '  broth'  of  fresh-water  frogs  is 
very  good  against  the  prick  of  scor- 
pions, the  poison  of  the  'sea-hare,* 
and  the  stins  of  serpents.  If  any 
reader  shonla  after  this  suffer  from 
toothache,  the  following  remedies 
are  highly  recommended:  If  the 
pain  pr^seed  fit)m  loose  teeth,  cut  off 
the  feet  of  two  frogs,  lay  the  bodies 
to  Bteei>  in  wine^  ana  then  wash  the 
teeth  with  the  mfusion ;  or  which  is 
doubtless  still  better,  apply  the  frogs 
'  whole  as  they  be,  legs  and  al,  out- 
wardly, to  the  chawes,  and  keep  them 
fast  thereto.'  If  the  entire  side  of  the 
face  be  affected,  *  take  the  hearts  of 
thirty-six  frogs  and  bake  or  boile  them 
in  one  sextar  of  old  oile,  vnder  a  pan  or 
ouen  of  brasse,'  and  then  pour  the 
'  grauie  or  liquor'  into  the  ear  of  the 
side  affected.  If  the  '  grinders  and 
great  ^aw  teeth  do  ake,'  a  '  speciall 
medicme*  for  them  may  be  had  by 
seethinefrogs  in  vinegarand  then  hold- 
ing theuquor in  the moutL  ' But,' says 
our  author,  'because  many  a  mans 
stomack  lothed  and  abhorred  such  a 
medicine,  Sallustius  Dionysius  found 
the  means  to  hang  many  of  them  by  the 
hinder  legs  ouer  a  vessell  or  pan  of 
seething  vinegre,  that  out  of  their 
mouth  there  might  fall  the  humour 
within  their  bodies  into  the  said  vin- 
egre. But  to  those  who  had  good 
stomackes  and  were  of  stronger  com- 
plexions, he  prescribed*to  eat  the  very 
frees  broth  and-  al  wherein  they  were 
socmen.'  Oil  in  which  from  have  been 
boiled  is  a  certain  cure  ror  the  gout. 
'  The  fat  of  frogs  dropt  into  the  eares 
aUaieth  their  paine  presently.'  But 
in  truth,  every  part  of  the  frog  would 
appear  to  be  wonderfully  medicinal, 
and  that,  too,  not  only  when  taken  in- 
ternally, out  even  when  wom  about  the 
person.  The  eye  of  the  frog  wrapped 
m  russet  doth  and  hung  rouna  the 
neck  cures  an  inflamed  or  oleared  eye ; 
tiie  neart  of  a  frog  hung  round  the 
neck,  or  tied  to  the  arm,  diminishes 
and  shortens  the  cold  fit  of  an  ague ; 
while  either  frog  or  toad  ('the  nails 
whereof  have  been  clipped  *),  hung  any- 


where about  the  body  of  'one  that  is 
sicke  of  a  quartan  ague,  riddeth  away 
the  disease  for  euer.*  But  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  cure  after  all,  is  that 
of  an  ordinary  cough,  in  order  to  be  rid 
of  which  one  has  but  to  catch  a  certain 
'  little  frog  that  vseth  toclimbtrees,  and 
from  thence  crieth  and  croaketh,'  and 
having  caught  it,  to  spit  into  its  mouth 
and  let  it  go  a^in !  Our  readers  will 
perceive  that  whatevermay  bethought 
of  frogs  and  froc  remedies  in  these 
days  of  hydropathy  and  homcdopathy 
and  universal  panaceas,  they  held  a 
high  and  distinguished  position  in  the 
ancient  pharmacopceia. 

No  one  who  has  visited  the  geologi- 
cal restorations  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  can  fail 
to  recall  the  ungainly  figure  of  the  huge 
frog-like  beast  that  is  represented 
grimly  eyeing  the  spectators  across  the 
water,  from  the  extremitv  of  the  first 
of  the  three  islands  in  the  lake.  In 
this  monster,  Mr.  Waterhouse  Haw- 
kins has  given  us  the  inrobable  figure 
and  dimensions  of  the  great  original 
and  herald  of  the  Batrachian  order. 
For  a  considerable  while,  indeed,  the 
Labyrinthodon,  as  the  monster  has 
been  christened,  was  regarded  not  only 
as  the  first  introduced  of  Batrachians, 
but  as  the  earliest  or  most  ancient 
form  of  all  air-breathing  vertebrated 
animals.  The  first-discovered  traces  of 
the  monster  occurred  in  the  form  of 
footprints  in  rocks  belonging  to  the 
new  red  sandstone  formation,  and  their 
discovery  astonished  the  geologists  of 
the  da^  ahnost  as  much  as  the  numan 
footprmt  in  the  sand  astonished  our 
old  friend  Bobinson  Crusoe.  It  was  a 
circumstance  for  which  no  one  was  pre- 
pared. The  universal  belief  amongst 
eeolo^sts,  up  to  the  discovery  of  these 
footprints  was,  that  prior  to,  and  dur- 
ing that  perioa  of  the  earth's  history 
represented  by  the  new  red  sandstone 
rocks,  no  animals  higher  in  the  scale 
of  bein^  than  fishes  had  been  called 
into  existence ;  in  other  words,  that 
up  to  that  tim&  the  entire  life  of  the 
globe  was  connned  to  the  waters  of 
the  ancient  ocean,  and  that  such  por- 
tions of  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  as 
were  raised  above  the  wators,  and 
constituted  dry  land,  were  altogether 
desolate  and  void  of  lif&  Here,  how- 
ever, in  the  newly-discovered  foot- 
prints, was  unquestio|iabl£U!9¥id0nce 
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that,  all  onsuspected  by  the  geoloffists, 
a  large  land  <tnimAl  had  walked  the 
earth  in  those  early  times ;  although 
80  far  as  was  then  known,  no  other 
memorials  remained  of  it  than  the 
impressions  of  its  feet,  left  in  what 
was  once  the  outspread  sands  of 
the  ancient  sea-shore.  Nothing  more 
of  course  was  at  first  known  of  the 
monster  than  could  be  gathered  from 
the  prints  of  its  large  hand-like  feet ; 
but  after  a  while,  teeth,  bones  of  the 
extremities^  portions  of  the  skulL  and 
other  remams  were  brought  to  light 
and  being  submitted  to  a  careful 
scrutiny  hj  Professor  Owen,  he  de- 
monstrated that  they  belonged  to  one 
and  the  same  creature,  an  enormous 
extinct  frc^ 

The  strictly  Batrachian  character 
of  the  Labyrinthodon  is  evidenced  by 
many  structural  peculiarities  of  great 
importance,  and  the  fact  that  an 
enormous  frog  was  thus,  as  it  was  then 
supposed,  the  first  of  land  animals 
that  had  appeared  on  the  surface  of 


our  planet)  gave  a  weight  of  eTidenoe 
to  the  once  famous  hypothesis  of 
deyelopment'  of  whidi  its  adyocates 
were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves. 
But  unfortunately  for  this  ill-staired 
speculation,  the  argument  it  drew 
m)m  the  structure  and  time  of  appear- 
ance of  the  Labyrinthodon  has  since 
experienced  a  double  break-down.  Li 
the  first  place,  other  and  higher  f onus 
of  reptifian  life  have  subsequently 
been  discovered  in  formations  older 
by  far  than  the  new  red  sandstone 
rocks ;  and  secondly,  the  Labyrintiio- 
don  itself  has  now  been  shown  to  have 
been,  not  a  frog  pur  et  timpU,  as  was 
first  supposed,  but  a  firpg  of  mixed 
character,  sotospeak— acreatoieoom- 
bining  with  its  frcjo^-like  chaiacters, 
others  which  gave  it  a  dose  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  highest 
order  of  true  reptiles  ! 

The  man-monkey  theory,  therefore, 
is  not  only  not  supported,  but  sadly 
discountenanced  by  this  most  ancient 
of  the  ancient  order  of  Batraduana. 


CONFESSION:  A  TALE  OF  MODERN  ROMANISM. 


The  tale  which  follows,  adapted  from 
the  French,  is  a  tale  of  remorse— of 
remorse  from  an  unusually  atrocious 
and  unprovoked  murder,  and  of  the 
fhiitlessness  of  resort  to  the  Confes- 
sional for  peace.  Yet,  let  not  our 
readers  for  a  moment  mistake  the  cha- 
racter of  Uie  volum&  It  is  not  a 
Protestant  or  controversial  argument, 
maintained  in  the  shape  of  fiction.  It 
claims  no  kindred  with  that  exdu- 
sivelv  English  mongrel,  the  religious 
novel  It  is  a  satire  upon  the  age,  and 
not  upon  the  Church  of  the  age.  It 
is  merely  an  attempt  at  the  utter- 
ance of  the  melancholy  truth,  that 
for  souls  painfully  in  earnest,  pain- 
fully earnest  remedies  are  needed,  and 
that  they  loathe,  as  the  cloyed  Israel- 
ites their  light  bread,  dead  formuhiries 
which  resemble  salt  that  has  lost  its 
savour.  K  the  work  should  seem  to 
speak  against  the  Romish  Church,  it 
aoes  not  do  so  from  the  Protestant 
point  of  view,  but  from  within  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself.  None  but  a 
Romanist  could  write  the  tale,  as  we 


fear,  after  all  our  pains,  few,  but  pw- 
sons  brought  up  in  the  same  creed,  wiU 
thoroughly  understand  and  appiedate 
it  To  ourselves,  however,  wno  have 
entered  into  the  core  of  this  jeu  cf  et- 
prtt'—ioT  such  it  is  of  the  higher  ontor 
— ^it  has  been  a  labour  of  love  to  sedc  to 
impart  some  share  of  our  gratification 
and  surprise  to  our  readera  However 
eloquent  mav  have  been  the  plaint 
poured  over  the  iu;es  of  faith'  by  the 
gifted  Irishman,  Mx.  Eenelm  Digby, 
not  less  eloquent  is  that  of  Jules 
Janim  tiie  equally,  but  not  like  gifted 
Frenchman,  over  the  absence  of  faith 
in  this  latter  day,  though  couched  in 
the  form  of  narrative  rather  than  of 
dissertation  and  reflection.  Now  fior 
our  tale. 

The  hero  of  the  story  is  Anatole.  a 
youth  sprung  from  a  wealthy  fiunily, 
and  boasting  an  andent  name— a  dr- 
cumstance,  even  in  these  days  of  dti- 
zen  equality,  remembered  with  natuxal 
pride.  Anatole  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  a^  well  disposed,  well 
bred,  entertaining  a  hearty  homnr  of 
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entHosiasm,  conformiiiff  to  the  usages 
of  Bocietf ,  and  regarduig  a  deoently 
regulatea  life,  with  a  perfect  denega- 
tion  of  all  deep  emotion,  as  the  acme 
of  virtue.  There  is  no  season  of  wild 
and  frolicksome  youth  no\^-a-days. 
Under  the  Louises  it  was  otherwise. 
Then  there  were  mad  rollicldng  mous- 
quetaires,  and  trim  insinuating  abb& 
—licentiousness  with  and  without  dis- 
guise—the romances  of  Cr^biUon,  the 
Miloise  of  Rousseau  to  fire  susceptible 
souls— the  tavern,  the  opera,  the  gam- 
ing-table at  nieht— the  lev^  of  the 
marchioness  in  the  morning— all  forms, 
in  short,  of  natural  and  artificial  ex- 
dtement,  and  all  full  of  life,  the  lusty 
life,  which,  even  though  reason  may 
condemn,  has  undoubted  charms  for 
the  enterprising,  the  inexperienced, 
the  young.  Mais  tious  avon^  ekang^ 
tout  cela.  This  is  all  gone,  with  its 
rapturous  diversity  of  arise  and  Bmti- 
fii€ne— the  grosser  life  of  Louis  xv., 
together  with  the  less  repulsive  one 
of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque,  alike  buried  in  the  grave  of 
time.  Where  is  now  the  Fare  aux 
eerfsy  and  the  (Eil  de  Bomfi  Where 
the  Hdtel  Rambouillet  ?  the  grand 
chapelain  ?  the  inspired  homilist  Bos- 
suet?  the  pedant  m  petticoats,  Ma- 
dame Dader  ?  the  fites  of  Fouquet — 
the  intoxication  of  Chapelle  ?  Where 
the  sonnets  to  Ninon  ae  Lenclos,  in 
her  green  old  age— the  rape  of  the 
veilofthegracenuLavalli^re)  Where 
the  suppers  with  Moli^  fCtad  Dea- 
preaux  ?  Where  the  tales  of  La  Fon- 
taine—all ending  in  the  austerities  of 
La  Trappe  with  De  Ranc^  or  at  Port- 
Roval  oetween  the  tombs  of  Pascal 
and  of  Amaud  ? 

These,  with  the  state  of  society  that 
indulged  or  prompted  them,  exist  no 
longer ;  and  politics,  public  life,  with 
its  cool  intrigue  and  steady  aim,  takes 
its  place.  Anatole  was  part  and  par- 
cel of  this  modem  system,  imbued 
thoroughlv  with  its  spirit,  because 
disciplinea  from  his  earliest  years  un- 
der its  training,  and  looked  forward 
to  public  employment  as  the  proper 
field  for  the  exerdse  of  his  powers. 
But  men  do  not  become  public  men 
till  about  fortv.  The  interval  he  de- 
termines to  fill  up  with  a  wife, — our 
author  adds,  4e  plus  s^rieux  des 
plaisirs  ici  bas.' 
But  how  to  choose  1  In  a  certain 
Vol.  XXVII. 


social  position  there  is  no  lack  of  eli- 
gible parties. 

First  there  was  a  blonde,  fair  in 
complexion,  and  fairer-like,  looking 
scarcely  a  being  of  this  earth.  life 
was  still  undeveloped  in  this  young 
sylph,— she  waited  for  some  mortal's 
love  to  awaken  her  to  existence. 

Anatole  was  afraid  of  this  icicle, 
and  turned  his  regards  elsewhere. 

The  next  was  a  brunette,  all  spright- 
liness  and  deep  feeling.  Her  whole 
form  breathed  eigoyment— her  teeth 
white  as  snow— her  eyes  darker  than 
night  Hers  was  a  spirit  veam- 
ing  for  libertv,  and  a  joyous  future. 
She  too  only  longed  for  some  mortal 
to  love  her,  to  throw  herself  unre- 
strainedly into  the  pleasures  she  an- 
ticipated from  the  world 

Anatole  shrank  back  from  this  fieir 
piece  of  mortality,  and  dared  not  link 
nis  fate  with  hers. 

They  told  him  of  a  young  orphan, 
so  sage  and  economical — recured  amid 
a  circle  of  all  the  virtues — an  indus- 
trious housewife,  a  frugal  manager — 
who  read  no  romances,  nor  possessed 
any  meretricious  accomplishments — 
who  was  guiltless  of  instruction  in 
dancing  and  drawing— and  only  waited 
for  a  husband  to  appreciate  her  homely 
merits. 

But  poor  Anatole  could  not  under- 
stand the  special  happiness  of  liviiur 
with  a  woman,  one  of  whose  chief 
virtues  consisted  in  sporting  worsted 
stockings  in  winter. 

At  court  was  a  widow  of  rank,  rich 
and  haughty- of  influence  with  the 
kinff*s  ministers,  and  fair  to  look  upon. 
On  her  husband's  death  she  had  vowed 
never  to  marry  again,  and  her  resolu- 
tion was  of  course  immovable.  Never- 
theless, ofiicious  friends  hinted  to 
Anatole  that  woman's  vows  were  but 
wind,  and  that  oaths  of  that  nature 
were  only  made  to  be  broken. 

But  ^atole  had  respect  to  the  in- 
violability of  her  vow. 

When  those  just  mentioned  failed 
to  make  conquest  of  his  heart,  others 
set  their  cap  at  him,  but  all  in 
vain. 

Young  misses  in  their  teens  spoke 
of  their  few  years,  their  girlish  dreams 
and  hopes,  of  their  need  of  some  one 
to  love,  and  comprehend  them. 

But  Anatole  understood  them  not 

Elder   sorceresses,   when  twilight 
2t 
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came,  and  the  waxlights  were  pale 
and  dim,  because  da^  was  not  quite 
done,  expended  their  witcheries  on 
him,  gazing  at  Anatole  with  eyes  half 
closed,  and  a  sigh  blended  with  a 
smile  dying  upon  their  lips.  After 
brief  and  expressive  silence,  they  ask 
him  has  he  ever  loved,  ever  imaged 
the  happiness  of  two  choice  souls  hving 
together,  and  living  for  each  other 
alone, — two  persons  animated  by  a 
single  will  ? 

But  Anatole  would  not  understand 
this. 

Others  again,  quite  unintentionally 
of  course,  sat  them  at  their  piano, 
and  ran  their  taper  fingers  over  the 
keys,  awaking  extemporaneous  harmo- 
nies—a fantasy — a  capriccio— a  no- 
thing worthv  of  a  name.  But  by  and 
bye  the  melody  takes  form,  and  be- 
comes the  thrilling  march  of  triumph 
— the  melting  languor  of  love— grace, 
genius,  inspiration  marked  that  im- 
studied  composition. 

But  Anatole  would  not  understand 
this. 

Mothers  more  wily,  but  not  more 
successful  than  these  juvenile  sirens, 
these  feminine  *  fishers  of  men,'  tried 
their  arts  upon  his  uncaptivated  heart 

*  Come.  Julia,  repeat  the  elegy  you 
composed  yesterday  evening  by  the 

S;ht  of  the  moon  ;  we  are  alone,  and 
onsieur  is  like  one  of  the  family.' 
Then  recited  the  young  muse  her 
verses,  her  head  slightly  raised,  her 
bosom  gently  heaving,  her  voice 
music  itself,  while  through  it  rang  the 
deep  earnest  tone  of  unaisguised  pas- 
sion. 

But  Anatole  would  not  understand 
this. 

In  the  splendour  of  beautv,  and 
elegance  of  fashion,  some  assailed  his 
heul;  at  the  ball,  where  grace,  wealth, 
incense,  and  music,  combined  to  st^ 
away  the  senses.  The  distinction 
showered  upon  him  there  by  the  reign- 
ing belle,  the  smile  confined  to  him 
alone,  wnile  more  common  favours 
were  lavished  upon  the  multitude, 
had  no  subduing  charms  for  him. 

Anatole  would  not  understand  it. 

A  Diana  mounted  her  fiery  chareer 
before  him— she  goaded  and  chafed 
her  steed — she  now  urged,  then  check- 
ed his  paces— and  at  last  let  him  fly 
swift  as  the  wind,  while  her  veil,  up- 
lifted by  her  speed,  showed  a  counte- 


nance rosy  with  health,  and  flashed 
by  exertion. 

Anatole  had  no  heart  for  this.  Un- 
able to  choose  for  himself,  he  kid 
himself  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  to 
choose  for  him.  That  is  the  fitting 
office  of  a  mother.  Woman  only  can 
read  the  heart  of  woman.  A  mother 
is  rarely  deceived  in  the  chmoe  of  a 
wife  for  her  son. 

And  she  chose  well ;  a  sweet,  natn* 
ral,  girlish,  graceful  Anna,  who  woundi 
the  vanity  of  her  intended  dunng 
their  courtship,  by  candidly  avowing, 
when  questioned,  that  she  would  pre- 
fer an  officer  for  her  husband,  ox  a 
courtier,  or  inajB;istrate— some  person 
of  distinction,  in  fact,  rather  tnan  a 
private  gentleman.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  married.  But  the  demon  of 
lealousy  took  possession  of  our  hero's 
heart  at  the  ball  which  followed  the 
wedding  feast,  seeing  his  young  wife's 
hearty  enjoyment  oi  a  waltz  with  a 
young  acquaintance.  In  a  frenzy  of 
despair  and  passion  he  strangles  her 
in  her  sleep,  impelled  by  reasons  and 
an  embarrassment  such  as  none  but  a 
Frenchman  could  a11^  or  justify. 

Bemorse  for  crime  is  the  most  har- 
assing and  incurable  of  the  maladies 
to  wmch  we  are  subject  Gkmt  cmly 
holds  a  secondary  rank. 

Remorse  consigns  each  artery  of  the 
frame  to  the  tortures  of  an  enemy, 
withers  each  nerve,  arrests  the  blood, 
precipitates  the  beating  of  the  heart, 
paralyses  the  Umbs,  calls  forth  drops 
of  agony  on  the  brow,  and,  at  the 
festive  board^  always  makes  a  gnest 
whom  no  device  can  spirit  away.  At 
night,  should  you  ever  slee^  it  resU 
like  lead  on  the  bosom  ;  it  sits  by  the 
ear,  speaks  in  deadly  whisper,  then 
louder,  louder,  louder,  till,  like  a  crash 
of  thunder,  at  last  it  awakes  yoa 
alone  in  the  still  night  Woe  is  the 
man  with  whom  remorse  of  con* 
science  shares  the  pillow,  and  rohs, 
with  its  accusations,  of  the  hours  Uiat 
should  be  given  to  sleep  ! 

When  .^latole  opened  his  eyes  that 
morning,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was 
the  figure  of  remorse  before  him, 
clothed  in  white  :  its  neck  clasped  in 
mournful  guise  oetween  his  hands; 
and  dose  ms  eyes  or  open  them,  stay 
or  fly,  sing  or  weep,  remorse  was  stifi 
there.  No  way  of  escape  for  Anatole 
from  the  avenger  of  blood.     The  ill- 
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fated  lady  was  interred ;  hfir  death 
ascribed  to  apoplexy— the  complaint 
of  whidi  her  mother  had  died ;  and 
Anatole  took  his  place  again  shortly 
in  society,  universally  regarded  as 
the  most  unhappy  of  widowers,  the 
most  worthy  of  husbands,  the  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  All  were  an- 
xious to  replace  the  lady  he  had 
lost ;  and  only  yielded  to  the  demands 
of  decency,  in  waiting  till  the  period 
of  mourning  should  be  past.  This  was 
no  part  of  Anatole's  concern ;  his 
future  was  destroyed:  his  world  a 
desert ;  he  himself  amid  crowds  alone. 
Would  he  could  annihilate  that  future, 
that  world,  himself!  The  uniyerse 
would  he  gladly  give  for  one  hour  of 
repose,  only  one  snort  hour.  Yet  this 
repose  was  not  vouchsafed  to  his 
wishes.  The  more  he  plunged  into 
the  depths  of  his  souL  the  more  he 
lost  himself  in  the  laovrinth  of  his 
thoughts.  What  was  the  connexion 
between  the  past  and  the  present? 
What  the  inaestructible  chain  that 
bound  these  two  epochs  together? 
which  poisoned  the  one  b^  means  of 
the  other?  which  gave  him  waking 
instead  of  sleeping  ?  And  how  break 
his  chain  ?  Ay,  how  break  it ;  he 
made  light  of  it.  *  It  is  a  mere  sensa- 
tion,' he  said,  'or  a  sentiment  ;*  but 
remorse  gave  him  such  a  twinge  that 
he  shrank  back  into  himseO'  with 
affiright,  and  then  sought  to  comfort 
himself  with,  'It  is  but  a  visionary 
phantom  after  all  !*  Then  he  armed 
himself  with  resolution,  made  himself 
a  hero  in  his  own  eyes,  championed 
his  fears,  and  resolved  in  himself,  '  I 
tvill  sleep  to-ni^hi*  He  drew  the 
curtains  roimd  his  bed  to  shut  out  the 
phantoms  from  his  sight  But  here 
they  were.  He  could  not  sleep.  He 
lay  still  for  hours :  he  kept  his  eyes 
£EiBt  closed— vain  nope  1  No  more 
deep  repose :  no  more  light  slumber 
for  him !  No  more  half-waking  re- 
verie ;  no  more  gentle  languor,  difPias- 
ing  itself  over  the  limbs  toward  even- 
ing, invitinff  rest,  calmine  the  tumults 
of  the  sou^  preparing  tne  body,  by 
the  refreshment  of  the  night,  for  the 
labours  of  the  day.  Like  Macbeth, 
Anatole  had  murdered  sleep. 

Study  brought  him  no  repose  ;  the 
books  fell  from  his  hand,  lost  as  he 
was  in  deep  thought  on  other  themes. 
One  evening  that  this  happened,  and 


he  was  plunged  in  that  state  of  im- 
movable stupor  which  he  preferred  to 
lively  consciousness,  his  gaze  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  lank  and  pale 
figure,  which  fixed  its  look  upon  nim 
in  the  strangest  manner.  The  phantom 
was  frightful  to  look  upon  -.—Haggard 
cheeks,  hollow  eyes,  oristling  hairs, 
pendant  lips— an  accumulation  of  hor- 
rid features.  '  What  crime  has  this 
wretch  committed  to  make  him  thus  ? 
Are  you  one  of  the  dead,  or  a  living 
man  ?*  cried  Anatole,  startled  and 
sympathizing. 

What  was  his  horror  to  discover 
that  this  wasted  skeleton  of  a  man 
was  himself,  reflected  in  the  mirror 
that  hun^  opposite  his  seat !  On  the 
other  wall  hung  a  portrait  of  a  young 
man,  handsome,  osdm,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, as  though  nothing  would  ever 
disturt)  the  flow  of  his  tranquillity- 
These  two  were  one :  they  were  him- 
self.   How  much  unlike ! 

Philosophy  then  did  do— could  do — 
nothing  for  him,  being  a  luxury  for 
the  entertainment  of  tne  happy,  but 
no  remedy  for  the  woes  of  the  wretched- 
He  would  give  himself  up  to  justice, 
but  then  the  disgrace  to  his  family, 
whereby  the  innocent  would  suffer 
with  the  guilty,  deterred  him.  Never- 
theless he  thought,  and  justly  thought^ 
his  escape  from  punishment  a  more 
ignoble  condition  than  that  of  the 
criminal  who  atoned  with  his  blood 
to  society  for  the  wrongs  he  had  done. 
Unable  to  obtain  peace  in  any  quarter 
for  his  deathly  outrage  on  the  inno- 
cent girl  he  haa  sworn  to  protect,  but 
whom  his  murderous  arm  had  slain, 
the  reli^on  of  his  boyhood  rose  upon 
his  horizon  with  remembered  grac& 
and  he  began  to  hope  for  pardon  and 
repose  at  the  altar,  since  nowhere  else 
was  it  to  be  found.  He  bethought 
him  of  the  easy  beliefs  of  his  earuer 
yearSj  and  of  his  childish  pleasure  in 
trippmg  along  to  church  at  the  first 
silvery  sounds  of  the  matin-bell ;  so 
prou(i,  too,  of  giving  his  arm  to  his 
aged  grandmother.  On  that  sacred 
day  the  village  put  on  an  air  of  fes- 
tivity and  peace.  The  women  were 
dressed  in  their  gayest,  the  men  in 
their  newest  attire,  and  no  shops  so- 
licited custom  by  open  doors,  save 
those  of  the  barber,  with  their  soapy 
and  grinning  faces  inside.  Thechunm- 
yard  was  bright^^^'grt^^^i^^ppie., 
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and  picturesque  with  funeral  crofises. 
After  passing  through  the  multitude, 
the  happy  boy  finds  himself  kneeling 
in  the  choir  beside  his  aged  grand- 
mother, and  repeating  the  responses 
and  pr^ers  in  subdued  tones  of  devo- 
tion. By  and  bye,  with  the  swelling 
Psalm  and  Litany,  his  voice  too  swells 
— idmost  feminine  in  the  shrillness  and 
tremulousness  of  its  notes— and  then 
comes  the  venerable  priest  along  with 
his  attendant  Swiss,  oearing  the  hal- 
bert  innocent  of  human  blood— then 
follows  the  benediction  and  sacred 
dismissal— then  the  break-up  of  the 
congregation— then  the  hearty  recog- 
nitions and  friendly  salutes  on  the 
churchyard  path— the  holy  water  at 
their  exit,  the  village  feast,  the  even- 
ing dance— all  this  was  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  remorseful  man  in  the 
minutest  particulars,  with  tenfold 
power  to  wound  and  distress. 

Among  other  incidents  of  that  guile- 
less time,  he  recalls  his  having  been 
godfather  at  eight  years  of  age  to  his 
mfant  sister,  while  the  godmother  was 
his  pretty  brunette  cousin  of  eighteen, 
whom  he  proudly  marched  to  the  par- 
sonage-house, and  thence  conducted 
to  the  font  How  his  heart  beat  with 
new  feelings  of  consequence  and  ex- 
ultation as  the  good  curd  of  his  village, 
in  the  costume  of  his  office,  recognised 
in  the  little  man  before  him  the  dig- 
nity of  his  position,  and  asked  his  own 
name  and  the  child's,  and  demanded 
his  profession  of  faith,  and  his  renun- 
ciation of  Satan  and  all  his  works. 
How  happy  was  he  then  to  answer 
for  his  sister  before  the  altar  of  God  1 
What  a  novel  sensation  of  manhood 
poured  through  his  boyish  nature  when 

Presented  the  registries  to  sign,  and 
ow  important  to  him  then,  for  the 
first  time,  appeared  the  use  of  writing. 
As  these  reminiscences  became  more 
familiar  to  Anatole,  bitter,  indeed, 
from  their  contrast  with  the  guilty 
present,  his  hopes  of  relief  from  the 
Church  became  more  sanguine.  How 
well  or  ill  founded  these,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  narrative  will  show. 

To  relieve  the  anxieties  of  the 
wounded  conscience,  the  Abbd  Paul  is 
sent  for,  a  priest  in  whom,  if  in  any, 
Anatole  could  confide  :  grave  without 
austerity,  learned  without  pedantry, 
and  polished  without  insincerity.  But 
to  no  good  eflfect     The  good  priest 


who  had  formerly  been  in  the  anny, 
frank,  generous,  and  still  a  man  of  ^e 
world,  did  not  profess  to  own  those 
awful  powers  of  absolution,  which 
bind  and  loose  in  heaven  as  well  as 
on  earth.  To  the  offer  of  his  kind 
services  a$  a  friend,  Anatole  replicsn- 

*  I  do  not  want  a  friend — I  want  a 
confessor.  When  I  sent  for  you,  I  did 
not  send  for  a  mere  acquaintance,  or 
confidant— but  for  the  priest,  the 
priest  only,  with  power  to  absolve 
from  sin,  to  convey  pardons  from  on 
high.  I  want  the  priest's  penance,  the 
priest's  words,  the  priest's  blessing— 
for  great  is  the  crime,  the  guilt  of 
which  crushes  me,  and  great  must  be 
the  power  of  him  who  can  effectually 
absolve  me.* 

At  these  words  the  Abbd  Paul  stood 
confounded,  but  replied — 

'I  am  as  unfortunate  as  yoorBelf^ 
inasmuch  as  I  am  not  able  to  comply 
with  your  wishes,  for  during  the  few 
years  I  have  been  in  the  priesthood, 
you  are  the  first  who  has  desired  to 
confess  to  me.  I  shrink  from  sharing 
the  burden  of  your  disclosure.  I  am 
your  friend,  and  will  weep  and  pray 
with  you.  share  with  you  my  fortune, 
or  even  sued  my  blood  for  you  ;  but  to 
lay  my  hands  upon  you  with  the 
authority  of  my  office,  become  your 
spiritual  judffe,  pronounce  your  doom 
in  this  world  and  in  that  to  oom& 
take  charge  of  your  peace  of  mind  and 
faith  for  eternity — this  I  cannot  da 
No,  no !  The  undertaking  is  too  much 
for  my  conscience  and  my  powers.  I 
cannot  feel  myself  invested  with  a 
character  sacred  enough  to  confront 
the  terrible  avowal  with  which  you 
threaten  me;  I  cannot  promise  you 
any  effectual  solace  in  the  resources  of 
my  office.  I  am  not  a  priest  in  that 
highest  sense  for  you.' 

Just  what  I  thought  from  the 
first,'  replied  Anatole  with  a  bitter 
smile.  *  I  felt  assured  that  your  black 
gown  was  but  a  mask,  and  that  the 
remedies  for  remorse  of  conscience 
your  religion  promises,  are  but  decep- 
tion and  a  he.  I  must  thank  you 
however,  monsieur,  for  your  honesty 
on  this  head— that  your  pretensions 
at  this  interview  are  limited  to  your 
powers.' 

'  Religion  is  not  powerless,'  says  the 
Abb^  '  though  I  may  shrink  from  the 
full  assumption  of  its  powera.    It  has 
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cured  me  of  my  passion  for  a  military 
life,  and  it  may  be  able  to  cure  you  of 
the  mental  malady  under  which  you 
are  now  labouring.  But  to  employ  the 
remedy  aright,  requires  more  skill 
than  I  can  boast  of.  I  am  too  much  of 
a  man — the  man  of  my  fonner  life— to 
be  only  the  priest  now.  It  is  a  mere 
priest  you  wish  for ;  seek  for  him,  and 
naply  you  may  find  him.  Now-andays 
true  priests  are  rare  ;  those  who  are, 
are  bom  such,  for  you  cannot  make 
a  priest.  To  such  a  one  confide  your 
fault,  who  in  his  language,  manners, 
and  prayers  has  little  of  earth.  Such 
a  man  needs  a  heart  of  iron  to  hear  of 
human  crime  and  misery  unmoved  in 
the  confessional,  a  hand  of  iron  to  re- 
press perseverance  in  crime,  and  an 
inflexible  voice  to  discharge  a  Divine 
function  with  the  authority  of  a  judge. 
You  speak  of  confession ;  but  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  proper  spirit,  is  the 
hardest  duty  of  our  profession.  One 
must  be  less  or  more  than  man  to  do 
it  aright.  Be  patient;  wait  a  little 
longer,  and  a  true  confessor  will  be 
found  at  the  right  time  for  you.* 

'  I  will  be  patient ;  I  will  wait  as 
lone  as  Heaven  pleases,  if  I  can  :  but 
rather  than  wait  long,  I  would  die 
to  escape  my  present  wretchedness. 
Meanwhile,  leave  me  to  myself,  since 
you  are  but  a  man.  Were  you  a 
priest,  I  would  fall  at  your  feet,  and 
implore  vour  aid.' 

This  first  encounter  with  a  priest, 
and  the  disappointment  of  his  expec- 
tations, only  gives  eagerness  to  Ana- 
tole's  desire. 

*  There  surely  must  be  some  one  in 
this  vast  army  of  clergy  able  to  re- 
ceive my  confession,  ana  absolve  my 
eoul  of  its  sin.' 

But  the  order  of  monks  ^ve  him 
no  relief.  The  institution  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  other  institutions 
of  the  day ;  and  a  visit  to  a  Trappist 
asylum^  and  the  report  of  a  Cistercian, 
a  Jesuit,  and  others,  only  deepen  his 
impression  of  the  foUv  of  looking  to 
these  for  remedies.  They  cannot  help 
themselves,  how  then  help  him  ? 

A  parish  church  inspires  him.  with 
its  spire  almost  lost  in  the  clouds ;  its 
middle-age  ornaments ;  its  stones  pHant 
as  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor ; 
its  grandeur,  which  made  the  small- 
est of  its  carven  saints  far  larger  than 
his  own  puny  person,  as  he  stood  by 


its  receding  doors ;  its  antiquity  and 
imperishableness,  a  type  of  the  faith 
it  was  designed  to  perpetuate ;  but 
the  sights  that  catch  his  eye  as  he 
stands  here  prove  the  rei^  of  its  in- 
fluence to  be  past  That  mfant  whose 
nurse  carries  it  across  the  open  space 
before  the  minster  bears  it  to  the 
dingy  mairie  to  have  its  birth  regis- 
tered in  due  form  ;  not  into  the  church 
for  the  sacramental  seal  of  baptism. 
That  splendid  wedding-group  draw 
not  up  at  the  church  doors  for  the 
Church's  blessing  on  the  rite,  but  hie 
to  the  mairie  to  have  the  civil  cere- 
mony performed.  That  dead  body  is 
not  borne  into  the  church  to  be  sanc- 
tified with  funeral  psalm,  and  sweet 
incense,  and  the  sprinkled  water  of 
holiness ;  it  is  borne  only  to  the 
mairie  to  have  the  name,  of  what 
wa&  inscribed  in  the  registry,  and  to 
be  borne  in  ominous  silence  to  the 
silent  tomb.  The  civil  had  eaten  out 
the  heart  of  the  sacred,  and  the  spec- 
tacle that  met  the  eye  of  Anatole 
carried  home  this  truth  sadly  to  his 
heart. 

An  encounter  with  a  religious  pro- 
cession is  no  more  successful  Some 
pious  women  appear  first  leading  the 
way,  then  some  lively  children  whom 
the  ceremony  in  which  they  take  part 
scarcely  subdues  into  solemnity,  then 
the  choir  with  their  instruments  of 
music,  then  the  priesthood  with  their 
various  costumes,  the  censers,  the 
relics,  and  the  canopy  with  its  nod- 
ding plumes,  all  followed  up  by  the 
long  line  of  subordinates  marshalled 
in  the  rear.  One  cord  that  supports 
the  canopy  is  vacant,  to  sustain 
which  the  proudest  in  France  were 
once  ready  to  offer  their  services,  but 
no  one  ofifering  now  to  take  the  vacant 
place,  Anatole  accepts  the  invitation 
of  the  priest  to  jom  the  procession. 
The  priest  seemed  earnest  in  nis  duties, 
and  our  hero  cries  to  himself,  '  Ah,  if 
this  man  at  least  could  understand 
me ;  if  he  would  bestow  his  benediction 
upon  me  when  we  are  quite  alone ;  if 
he  would  but  allay,  ana  for  ever,  the 
pain  of  this  remorse ! 

On  his  request  that  the  priest  would 
listen  to  his  woes,  he  was  invited  to 
wait  till  the  vestry  should  be  cleared, 
when  the  ceremonial  was  done.  There 
everything  was  in  disorder,  robes  a- 
stripping  off,  singers  hurrying  away  to 
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their  wine  with  indecent  haste,  the 
priest  all  full  of  care  for  his  chasuble 
and  crucifix ;  nothing  portending  the 
Bolemnity  of  confession,  the  devotion 
of  worship,  the  possession  of  super- 
human power.  O  my  God !'  cries 
Anatole  in  his  secret  soul,  'can  my 
oonfessor  be  so  calm,  about  to  hear  of 
a  crime  so  enormous !  can  he  pass  so 
promptly  from  this  solemn  ceremony 
to  these  petty  cares,  from  these  pettv 
cares  to  my  deep  sin  !  Has  he  depth 
of  soul  to  sympathize  with  one  who  is 
80  deepbr  involv^  that  if  he  can  find 
no  relief  in  him,  must  seek  it  in  death ! 
Gould  he  keep  a  relenting  murderer 
80  long  with  his  vul^  Tockings-up 
and  stowings  away,  it  he  felt  as  he 
ought  the  darkness  of  sin,  the  need  of 
purgation  1  Ah,  how  ill  fitted  is  he 
to  hear  my  agonized  confession !' 

Waiting  without  the  vestry  to  re- 
veal his  sin  to  the  priest,  he  was 
8twrtled  with  the  message  that  the 
good  man  had  gone  home  to  dinner, 
and  he  must  wait  upon  him  to-mor- 
row. 

Determined  to  seek  the  consolation 
he  thirsted  after  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  he  waits  upon  its  highest 
functionaries ;  but  the  cardinal,  a  dilet- 
tante, entertains  him  with  nothing 
beyond  the  beauties  of  Raphael,  and 
the  graces  of  the  antique ;  qow  boot- 
less to  heal  the  sufferings  of  a  diseased 
mind!  In  all  circles  at  Rome  he 
found  it  the  same ;  every  priest  had 
his  private  taste,  pursuit,  pre-occupa- 
tion,  which  swallowed  up  his  thoughts 
ajid  swamped  his  profession  of  for- 
giving sins.  One  was  devoted  to 
pulpit  eloquence,  another  to  the  study 
of  profane  literature,  another  to  inno- 
cent sports,  another  to  works  of  prac- 
tical benevolence — some  pursued  vice 
with  their  reprobation,  while  the 
young  priesthood  displayed  their  zeal 
against  harmless  indulgences;  but 
afi,  whether  good  or  bad,  seemed  dis- 
qualified to  gain  the  only  merit  in  his 
eyes  at  the  time,  namely,  that  of 
dmciently  exercising  the  dignity  and 
the  power  of  remission  of  sin. 

Some  better  hope  of  relief  presented 
itself  one  day  in  the  sight  or  a  pleas- 
ant country  parsonage,  with  its  newly 
white-washed  exterior,  its  healthy 
eomplexioned  maid-servant,  its  wains- 
coted and  low-ceiled  apartmentau  its 
little  garden  and  flowers,  all  betoKen- 


ing  a  humble  health  and  happiness 
rarely  to  be  found  existing  elsewhere. 

The  clergyman  was  out,  just  gone 
upon  his  ambling  nag,  to  the  mill  at 
the  other  end  of  the  village,  which  by 
its  noisy  hopper  within,  and  its  droop- 
ing willows  over  the  pond,  presented 
a  nappy  combination  of  busy  idle- 
ness. 

Anatole  would  wait  the  priest's  re- 
turn, which  could  not  be  long  deferred. 
The  books  upon  the  shelf  attracted 
his  attention ;  especially  three  huge 
folios,  lettered  thus  : — 

*  Dictionary  of  cases  of  conscienoe, 
or  a  decision  of  the  most  important 
difficulties  regarding  questions  of 
morals  and  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
By  Messire  Jean  Pontus,  Doctor  of 
Canon  Law  of  the  Faculty  of  P^ns, 
and  sub-penitentiary  of  the  church  of 
Paris.    jdLDCCxxiv.' 

He  took  down  the  book,  and  with 
trembling  hand  began  to  turn  over  the 
leaves.  There  was  one  word  of  special 
interest  that  he  was  anxious,  vet 
afraid  to  find.  To  obtain  exactly  what 
he  wanted,  was  as  hard  as  in  earlier 
days  he  found  it  to  make  his  first 
version  into  Latin  by  the  help  of  his 
Latin  Dictionary.  The  book  contained 
all  the  words  of  theological  science 
collected  together,  commented,  anno- 
tated on— explaineil,  in  fact,  to  the 
understanding  of  the  very  newest 
batch  of  priestly  novices.  In  this 
book,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  the 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  are 
expounded  all  the  doubts,  errors,  deeds, 
and  crimes  of  the  Romish  Church.  In 
such  a  book  as  this,  nothing  retains 
its  natural  shape  and  sisnififanoe.  For 
instance,  an  action  penectly  innocent 
in  your  own  eyes,  appears  an  enormous 
crime  in  those  of  your  ecclesiastical 
judge  ;  and  again,  another  which 
makes  you  pale  with  terror,  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  indulgence  by  the 
casuist  Never  did  any  poem,  not  even 
that  of  Homer,  make  virtue  and  vice 
play  such  different  parts,  and  change 
sides  so  often.  It  has  all  the  incon- 
sistency of  a  madman^s  tale,  with  all 
the  absence  of  suspicion  that  the  teller 
19  mad. 

The  word  that  first  arrested  his  eye 
was  ABSOLUTION.  Let  us  see  whiat 
the  Church  offers  in  this  word  and 
thing— ABSOLUTION  :— 

*  Absolution  consista^^in^^be  words 
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of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance :  I  absolve 
thee  from  thy  sins  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost' 

Is  that  all  ?  thought  Anatole ;  but 
the  book  proceeds : — 

*  Propontion  85. 

'  It  is  probable  that  natural  attri- 
tion is  sufficient)  provided  that  it  be 
based  upon  an  honest  motive.* 

'Such  a  proposition  is  heretical,  de- 
termines the  book.' 

*  Proposition  87. 

'  The  Coimcil  of  Trent  has  so  ex- 
pressly defined  that  the  attrition  which 
does  not  quicken  the  soul,  and  which 
remains  without  love  to  Qo±  may 
nevertheless  yet  receive  absolution, 
that  it  pronounces  anathema  upon  all 
those  wno  assert  the  contrary.' 

'  This  is  just  what  I  want,'  cries 
Anatole ;  but  on  tumins  the  leaf  he 
finds  what  dashes  his  hopes  to  the 
ground — 

*  This  proposition  is  flEilse,  rash,  con- 
trary to  tne  Council  of  Trent,  and  leads 
into  fatal  error,'  decides  the  book. 

*  Proposition  OS. 

*  One  ought  not  to  defer  nor  refuse 
absolution  to  a  penitent  who  finds 
himself  in  the  habit  of  sinning  against 
aU  laws  Divine  and  human,  even 
though  he  present  no  hope  of  amend- 
ment' 

'  A^e,  that  is  it,'  cried  Anatole ; '  ab- 
solution to  the  sinner— absolution  at 
the  first  only  for  relief—there  is  the 
true  mercy  and  oharitjrof  the  Church !' 
but  bis  expectation  of  relief  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  decisive  opinion — 

'  This  proposition  b  erroneous,  and 
can  only  teaa  to  final  impenitence.' 

*  Woe,  woe,  is  me !'  exclaimed  the 
wretchea  sinner ;  '  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand these  utterances,  cannot  re- 
concile these  contradictions !'  and  in 
despair  he  closed  the  book. 

^t)  ureed  by  the  spell  over  him. 
he  looks  lor  the  word  mubdbb,  ana 
finds  the  reference  see  kill  ;  on  turn- 
ing to  which  he  seeks  in  vain  for  that 
strange  profanation  of  the  nuptial  cord 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  All  forms 
of  death  are  there,  but  the  inventive 
imagination  of  Uie  compiler  never  con- 
templated as  possible  so  foul  a  deed 
as  murder  of  one  beloved  on  the  wed- 


ding night  The  crime  he  sought  for 
not  specified— the  absolution  he  groan- 
ed for  not  named— Anatole  fled  from 
the  parsonage  with  the  words,  *Ah, 
Monsieur  le  Cur^,  your  dictionary  of 
cases  of  conscience  is  incomplete  after 
all!' 

A  tale  of  domestic  interest  with  the 
family  of  a  poor  ferryman,  struggling 
for  the  honour  of  bringing  up  one  son 
to  the  priesthood,  follows,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  sympathy  with  the 
privations  and  natural  flections  of 
uiepoor. 

Anatole,  in  such  a  country  as  France, 
could  not  fail  to  encounter  scepticism 
in  many  forms.  *You  are  much 
troubled  about  tiie  history  of  religion,' 
says  an  esprit  fort  of  the  time,  *  yet 
nothing  is  more  simple.  The  huge 
books  of  Dupuis,  so  dull  and  weari- 
some, the  Essav  on  Morals  by  Vol- 
taire, Voltaire  himself,  and  all  the 
encyclopaedists,  will  never  teach  you 
as  much  upon  the  subject  as  the  little 
Story  of  the  Flint  Soup.  Let  me  tell 
you  the  story :  it  is  as  old  as  Time 
itself.' 

Let  us  hear  it 

A  long,  long  time  ago,  lone  before 
Mahomet,  long  before  Clovis,  lone  be- 
fore Saint  Peter,  a  peasant  and  his 
wife  went  from  home  early  in  the 
morning  to  work  in  their  fields.  Take 
care,  said  they  to  their  little  folks, 
that  you  do  not  open  the  door  to  any 
one  while  we  are  out  Should  a  sol- 
dier ask  admission,  reply  from  within, 

*  We  have  got  no  wine.'  Should  a  tra- 
veller, say  Go  on  your  way.'  Should 
a  beggar,  crv  '  God  help  you  !'  and 
keep  yourselves  in  the  house  till  our 
return. 

The  children  promised  to  be  prudent 
and  attentive  to  orders,  while  the  pa- 
rents went  off  satisfied. 

When  soldiers  came  to  the  door,  the 
children  shouted  without  opening  it 

•  We  have  got  no  wine  in  the  house : 
when  passengers  knocked,  they  said. 

*  Get  you  gone :'  when  beggars  wished 
to  get  in,  they  repelled  them  with  a 

•  G«i  help  you  !*  So  the  gate  remained 
shut 

At  last  comes  a  monk,  but  as  their 
parents  had  given  them  no  instruc- 
tions what  to  say  to  him,  they  fired 
away  at  him  their  entire  volley— 'We 
have  no  wine ;  G^et  you  gone ;  God 
help  you !        ^  ^   ^^  ^  Google 
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*  I  am  Bony  for  it,'  said  tho  monk, 
for  I  wanted,  before  goin^  further:  to 
make  some  warm  soup  with  this  nint 
in  my  hand.  So  he  put  the  flint  back 
again  in  hiB  wallet,  and  flung  hiB  wal- 
let over  his  back,  and  prepared  to  go. 
But  flint  soup  waB  a  dish  too  novel 
not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  little 
folks,  BO  they  called  the  Bhareling 
back. 

*  What  will  you  make  your  soup  in  V 
inauired  they. 

In  the  pot  you  will  lend  me,'  says 
he. 

So  thev  lowered  him  a  pot  out  of 
the  window,  into  which  the  monk 
placed  the  stone  most  gingerly.  He 
then  knelt  down,  and  appeared  to  blow 
a  fire  under  the  pot  This  interested 
them  to  the  last  degree. 

'  Had  I  a  little  water  in  the  Dot,' 
said  the  monk,  *the  eoup  woula  be 
ready  bo  much  the  sooner. 

They  handed  him  down  some  water 
directly. 

*Ah,  my  dear  children,'  urged  he 
next,  *you  can't  think  how  much 
sooner  the  pot  would  boil  if  you  allow- 
ed me  to  put  it  on  your  fire.' 

They  opened  the  door  directly,  and 
the  pot  was  soon  simmering  on  the 
fire  they  had  blown  up  afresh. 

*  The  soup  is  just  readv  now,  my 
darlings,'  hinted  the  cowled  wag ;  *  all 
it  wants  is  the  least  salt  in  the  world 
to  season  it' 

No  sooner  asked  than  given. 

*  And,  my  pretty  little  maiden  with 
the  blue  eyes,  you  surely  cannot  have 
the  heart  to  refuse  the  poor  man  of 
Qod  a  handful  of  vegetables  out  of  the 
garden ;  you'll  never  miss  them,  and 
they  certainly  will  improve  my  bouil- 
lan;  there's  no  denving  it' 

Missy  went  out  for  the  vegetables 
at  once.    Meanwhile, 

*  My  fine  boj;,'  says  the  monk  to  the 
lad,  who  remained  with  him,  Btanng 
open-mouthed  at  the  process,  'can't 
vou  toss  me  in  half  or  that  scrap  of 
bacon  I  see  there  1  Once  that  is  in  the 
pot,  the  soup  will  be  made,  and  I  shall 
nave  nothing  further  to  do  except  to 
make  mv  dinner  of  it,  with  the  help 
of  that  nunch  of  bread  in  the  cup- 
board,— that  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
deny  me.' 

llie  bacon  was  popped  into  the  pot, 
the  bread  duly  sliced  by  the  monk  in 
a  deep  diBh,  the  soup  poured  thereon, 


and  a  pleasant  savour  of  good  thtnga 
diffused  itself  through  the  kitchen. 

The  monk  sate  himself  at  table  and 
b^n  to  eat— the  children  looking  on 
with  eager  eyes  and  appetite  at  the 
excellent  mess  he  was  bo  evidently  en- 
joyixig. 

'  Not  bad  soup  this  to  be  made  out 
of  a  fiint,'  said  tie ;  'in  fact,  I  nevw 
succeeded  better—it  is  capital— but 
then  my  appetite  is  sharpened  with 
fasting!'  ana  the  monk  cleared  the 
dish  out,  leaving  nothing  behind  for 
his  little  dupes  and  admirers.  *  Your 
parents  should  not  have  forbidden 
vour  opening  the  door  to  such  himn- 
less  innocents  as  me;  but  that  is 
remedied  now.  There,  my  good  chil- 
dren, is  the  stone  that  makes  such 
first-rate  soup,  to  reward  you  for  your 
kindness  to  the  ghostly  father,  and 
take  my  blessing.' 

Then  the  monk  departed^  and  the 
children  looked  upon  hiai  as  a  mirade 
of  holiness  and  virtue. 

Now,  my  friends,  that  is  the  Story 
of  the  Flint  Soup,  and  in  it  you  have 
the  history  of  all  religions — ^the  c^ol- 
eiy,  the  impudence,  the  imposition, 
the  greed,  the  robbery,  and  the  reward 
to  the  dupes  at  last— a  stone. 

Anatole  still  finds  no  peao& 

*  ril  tell  you  what,  sir '  said  the 
porter  at  his  gate;  Til  tell  vou  what 
makes  a  priest :  it  is  his  Drevtary ; 
nothing  more  is  needful  for  a  priest 
than  his  breviary.  It  is  his  virtae, 
science,  life,  everything,  in  short  It 
IB  his  calling  on  earth,  and  his  inter- 
cession in  heaven.' 

This  was  the  dedaration  of  the  con- 
cierge with  whom  he  had  fallen  into 
conversation  about  religious  persons, 
the  concierge  in  question  having  once 
accompani^  an  abb^  as  his  valet, 
who  was  appointed  by  Gk)vemment  to 
observe  the  transit  of  Venus  in  the 
South  Sea.  He  thus  became  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  inner  and 
outer  life  of  the  priest,  and  such  was 
his  utterance  oonoeming  it — the  bre- 
viary— only  the  breviary— always  the 
breviarv.  Starting  m>m  Fontaine- 
bleau,  through  Nevers,  Moulins,  l^ns, 
Yienne,  Oondrieu,  St  Pierre  de  oaaaf, 
Y^ence,  Aix,  to  Marseilles,  every  sight 
was  sacrificed  to  reading  the  brfr- 
viary. 

*£ut  why,  Monsieur  Abb^  why 
always  the  breviary ;  no  change,  no 
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intermission,  on  kad   and  on    sea, 
fltill  the  breviary  V 

To  which  the  abb^  with  perfect 
candour  replies,  *  I  have  ten  thousand 
francs  a  year  for  saying  the  breviary, 
and  I  would  say  it  in  heaven  for  that 

'  But  it  is  dreadfully  tedious.' 

*  Ay,  and  in  barbarous  Latin,  too,' 
interruDted  the  abb^ 

'  Could  not  you  shorten  it  anyhow!' 
inquired  his  man. 

O  yes !  I  could,  by  dispensation 
of  the  Pope.' 

'And  the  Scripture  lessons,  could 
not  you  shorten  them  too,  by  some 
means  or  other?' 

'0  yes!  by  dispensation  of  the 
Pope,' 

And  when  the  transit  of  Venus 
occurs,  could  not  you  omit  the  breviary 
at  that  criticalmoment?*  ui^  the  man. 

'  O  yes !'  said  the  abbe  imperturb- 
ably,  *  by  dispensation  of  the  Pope.* 

And  the  porter  told  Anatole  his 
experience. 

They  coasted  along  Corsica,  Sar- 
.  dinia,  and  Minorca,  and  crossed  over 
to  Barbary.  Carthace  hove  in  si^ht 
with  its  ruins  ana  its  memones, 
pagan  and  Christian.  Down  came  a 
corsair  on  their  barque  ready  to  cap- 
ture them,  but  the  abb^  still  read  ms 
breviary. 

Murcia,  Granada,  appeared,  and 
with  them  close  the  conflicts  of  Chris- 
tians and  Moors.  Malaga  and  Gib- 
raltar were  touched  at,  but  the 
breviary  was  the  absorbing  interest 
amidaU. 

A  storm  occurs  at  sea;  the  abb^ 
reads  his  breviary.  They  witness  the 
traffic  in  slaves  at  the  Gold  Coast ; 
the  abb^  reads  his  breviary.  Thejr 
land  at  Rio  Janeiro — whose  supersti- 
tions make  it  a  first-rate  place  to  read 
the  breviary— and  do  so. 

Paraguay,  Cape  Horn,  Lima,  the 
Cordilleras,  in  turn  meet  their  gaze ; 
at  all  the  abb^  reads  his  breviary. 
The  observatoiT  is  raised ;  the  instru- 
ments arranged.  The  critical  moment 
arrives.  The  critical  moment  passes. 
The  transit  has  been  made,  and  no 
observation  taken;  the  abb^  was 
reading  his  breviary. 

Returning  from  South  America,  it 
was  the  same  story.  They  touch  at 
Cayenne,  the  home  of  many  crimes — 
the  last  resort  of  so  much  misery,  but 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  abb^  r^  his 


breviary.  Not  a  feeling  of  pity  for 
human  woe  indulged,  not  a  word  of 
indignation  against  human  wrong  pro- 
nounced, not  a  burst  of  admiration, 
not  a  thrill  of  sympathy,  not  a  tear- 
nothing,  in  fact,  out  the  perpetual 
book  bound  in  velvet  Ah,  next  to 
beads  for  the  people,  there  is  nothing 
like  the  breviary  for  the  priest  If 
anything  can  stifle  conscience,  drown 
sorrow,  raise  above  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  life,  it  is  that  self-same 
breviary. 

Still  Anatole  found  no  peace ! 

But  time  had  made  his  suflerings 
less  acute  though  not  less  intolerable. 
Suflering  became  his  habit  as  ease 
had  been  before.  Not  the  shaip 
agon3r  of  fresh  pain,  but  the  dead, 
dull,  immovable  weight  of  oppression 
on  his  souL  Almost  impassive  to  im- 
pressions from  without  he  pursues  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  around  him, 
smiles,  speaks,  salutes  on  the  right 
hand  ana  on  the  left— the  very  ne- 
cessity for  doing  all  this,  and  playing 
his  part  in  the  farce  of  life,  a  more 
grievous  infliction  than  to  roll  the 
stone  of  Sisyphus  ;  his  life,  in  fact,  a 
life  of  leaden  despair.  Suicide  be^n 
to  loom  portentously  in  view.  He 
had  tried  the  priesthood  in  vain,  and 
no  hope  remained  of  relief  in  that 
Quarter.  Of  all  classes,  from  the  car- 
dinal to  the  cur^  he  had  sought  in 
vain  a  physician  for  his  woe.  Not 
one  could  he  appeal  to,  *  Bless  me,  my 
father !'  Not  one  did  he  find  who 
would  say  to  him  in  return,  *  I  bless 
thee,  my  son!' 

But  he  casually  heard  of  a  Spanish 
priest,  nigh  at  band,  of  quite  new 
celebrity  as  a  preacher  and  a  holy 
man  :  and  from  nim  he  began  to  hope 
relief,  as  in  Spain  alone  of  all  the 
countries  of  Europe,  the  old  ways  and 
faiths  were  still  retained  when  all 
other  countries  were  passing  out  of 
the  tradition  of  the  past. 

With  some  difficulty  he  ascertained 
the  domicile  of  the  ecclesiastic  to  be 
at  the  top  of  one  of  those  strange  Pa- 
risian hotels,  whose  lowest  apartments 
are  devoted  to  trade,  those  immedi- 
ately above  them  to  luxury,  and  the 
topmost  of  all  to  the  sons  and 
daiijKhters  of  misery  and  want 

Tne  priest  he  finds  to  be  a  young 
and  handsome  man,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearanceof  narrow  circumstances  and 
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neglect  in  hia  apartment ;  yet  with 
its  harp  and  its  books  indicating 
tastes  in  harmony  with  his  years 
more  than  his  profession.  Anatole 
becomes  witness  nere,  himself  all  the 
while  unseen,  to  an  extemporaneous 
confession  and  absolution  of  a  very 
pretty  Spanish  ^t\j  who  sought  most 
artlessly  the  spiritual  counsel  of  her 
countryman.  The  poor  rirrs  lovesick 
longings  are  simply  and  graphically 
disclo^,  and  the  young  father, 
doubting  his  own  confessorial  firmness 
and  constancy,  recommends  the  forlorn 
Juanna  to  a  confessor  of  a  stronger 
nerve  than  himself,  binding  her  never 
to  reveal  her  new  confessor  s  addres& 
as  he  belonged  to  a  then  proscribed 
class— the  Jesuits. 

This  new  man  was  all  the  priest ; 
and,  sinking  his  manhood  in  his  pro- 
fession, was  only  a  priest  No  seduc- 
tion could  tempt  him  — no  crime 
awaken  his  indignation.  His  assumed 
nature  became  nis  only  nature.  He 
was  functionary  of  the  Most  High, 
and  no  longer  of  kin  with  his  penitents. 
The  creature  was  lost  in  the  wielder 
of  the  terrific  powers  of  the  creator— 
to  justify  or  condemn  :  to  destroy  or 
to  save.  He  was  the  oeau-ideal  of  a 
priest :  a  heart  like  a  rock ;  a  voice 
like  tne  voice  of  Qod;  inexorable, 
stem,  led  by  duty,  not  by  feeling ;  an 
eye  that  read  the  soul  j  a  tonfi;ue  that 
never  faltered ;  a  stoic  in  tne  vest- 
ments of  a  priest. 

Our  next  scene  shows  us  Anatole 
making  love  to  the  fascinating  Juanna, 
but  not  for  her  most  graceful  toumure, 
her  chestnut  hair,  her  brilliant  black 
eyes,  her  velvet  skin,  her  tout-en- 
BtmhU  of  Spanish  seductiveness  :  no  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  the  stoic  priest*s  address. 
Poor  Juanna  thought  herself  the  ob- 
ject of  this  strange  admirer's  court- 
ship, but  it  was  her  secret  alone  which 
he  sought,  not  herself.  Once  possessed 
of  this  he  forsook  the  fair  damsel— no 
farther  wronged,  be  it  said,  than  in 
the  mere  abstraction  of  the  secret — 
and  he  finds  out,  and  confronts  this 
terrible  confessor.  The  priest  guesses 
Anatole's  crime,  and  forces  from  him, 
sorely  against  his  will,  it  would  seem 
at  last— such  are  the  vagaries  of  human 
caprice— a  full  and  particular  confes- 
sion of  his  guilt.  From  the  fri{;htful 
conflict  of  his  secret  in  possession  of 


another,  and  the  accusation  of  hi0 
conscience  for  such  a  length  of  time, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
issue  is  the  undermining  of  the  reason 
of  our  hero ;  and  our  last  chapter  con- 
signs him  to  a  madhouse.  But  the 
upshot  of  all  deserves  to  be  told  in  the 
writer's  words : — 

'  Anatole  s  relations  were  obliged 
to  shut  him  up  for  six  months  in  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

'At  last,  however,  he  is  quite  re- 
stored to  health  and  reason. 

'His  most  intimate  friends  evoi 
would  find  it  difficult  to  recognise 
their  former  Anatole  in  the  calm,  self- 
possessed,  cheerful,butnotboisteroiialv 
merry  personage  before  them— with 
rosy  cheeks,  fair  hand,  leg  slightlv 
disfigured  with  fatness,  head  half 
shaven,  and  expression  of  innocent 
unconsciousness  that  predominates  in 
his  face. 

'  He  prays,  he  sings,  he  sleeps,  and 
seems  to  share  a  welfare  beyona  thai 
of  earth  ;  and  when  he  idij^hts  from 
his  carriage  he  leans  upon  his  servants 
with  all  tne  abandon  and  voluptuous 
helplessness  of  a  lady  after  her  con- 
finement. He  is  now  a  perfectly 
happy  man ;  at  peace  with  himsdUT 
and  with  all  the  world  besides; 
enough  of  an  ^ist  to  minister  to  hia 
own  sense  of  pleasure  and  patronizing 
by  giving  alm&  Especially  has  he  no 
remorse.  It  has  not  been  worn  out  or 
lived  down ;  it  is  dead.  The  only  re- 
morse he  now  is  capable  of  feeling  ia 
when  he  has  neglected  his  vigils  or 
his  breviary. 

*  He  has  become  a  priest  He  has 
obtained  absolution.  He  is  able  to 
confer  it    Conscience  is  dead.* 

L'Envoie. 

This  extraordinaty  denouement  con- 
veys the  moral  of  the  tale.  If  you 
would  kUl  remorse,  substitute  a  sup- 
posititious for  a  reied  consdenoe,  nnat 
for  life  and  its  duties,  society  and  its 
demands,  the  age  and  its  progress— 
submit  to  priests,  or  become  yourself 
a  priest  We  might  possibly  draw 
other  inferences  from  the  tale,  but 
leave  that  operation  to  the  ingenuity 
of  our  readers.  From  our  bu«  out* 
line  of  the  incidents  they  may  form 
some  idea  of  the  interest  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  of  the  talent  and  shrewdneaa 
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of  tbe  observations  here  and  there,  writers.  We  must  ad<L  as  our  final 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  remark,  that  we  should  hare  been 
and  life  which  the  story  displays,  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  the 
and  of  the  neat  and  expressive  style  author  upon  aiming  at  a  hisher 
throughout,  our  sketch  is  a  very  im-  object  by  higher  means,  if  his  talent 
perfect  indication.  Had  we  no  other  had  been  consecrated  to  nobler  pur- 
evidence  of  the  great  ability  of  the  poses  than  a  psychological  eaquisae 
author  than  this,  we  should  not  be  outraging  probability,  to  issue  in  a 
slow  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  catastrophe  that  shocks  belief, 
most  ingenious  of  modem  French 


THE  FURZE  BUSH. 

DEDICATED  TO   A  FBIEND. 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the  Eden  bowers 
Smilea  with  tne  hues  of  unnumbered  flowers, 
The  Rose  and  the  Idly  grew  side  bv  side, 
in  the  rivalry  of  their  beauty's  pride. 

Far,  far  away  in  that  land  of  light. 
The  Tulip  unfolded  her  petals  briffnt ; 
And  the  violet  opened  her  deep  blue  eyes 
To  gaze  on  the  glories  of  Paradise. 

But  there  is  a  flower  that  was  never  known 
While  the  sun  in  unclouded  lustre  shone  ; 
That  never  its  radiant  blossoms  bore 
Till  the  peace  of  innocence  was  o'er. 

Twas  sunset  in  Eden  :  the  golden  stream 
Lovingly  fell  in  its  gentle  gleam ; 
The  sun  reposed  in  the  western  sky 
Qazing  o*er  all  things  lingeringly. 

And,  softly  gliding  along  her  way, 
The  river  smiled  to  the  sunset  ray, 
As  she  lay  in  the  calm  of  slumber  deep, 
Dreaming  of  Heaven  in  her  quiet  sleep. 

Well  may'st  thou  linger,  thou  setting  sun  ! 
Thy  gaze  to-night  is  a  parting  one  : 
River,  roll  silentlv  on  to  the  main  ! 
Thou  never  wilt  dream  such  a  dream  again. 

She  stood— the  Mother  of  all  our  line, 
Where  the  drooping  leaves  of  the  clustering  Vine 
Sportively  twined  o'er  the  fatal  Tree, 
Tne  plant  of  sorrow  and  mystery. 

She  took  of  the  fruit,  and  she  gazed  around— 
Not  a  leaf  was  stirr'd,  she  could  hear  no  sound  ; 
E'en  the  serpent's  whisper  was  quiet  now— 
There  was  silence  in  heaven  and  earth  below  ! 

O'er  her  hair  the  glistening  sunbeams  rolled. 
They  tum'd  the  fruit  in  her  hand  to  gold ; 
Trembling  she  linger'd  ;  then  reckless  ate, 
She  gazedon  the  sky,— and  the' sun  had  set 
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Gloomily  spreading,  in  folds  of  grey, 
Mysterious  and  dreary,  the  night-clouds  lay  ; 
'Wnile  the  winds  of  evening  murmui^d  sighs 
0*er  the  banished  children  of  Paradise. 

Who  knoweth  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts  that  hour  ? 
While  the  ominous  shadows  of  twilight  lower, 
And  the  stars  come  silently,  one  by  one, 
To  find  them  in  sorrow*s  first  night  alone. 

They  wept — for  anguish  the  last  relief ; 
They  dreamed — the  visions  that  come  to  grief ; 
Strangers  to  sorrow  and  sin  once  more 
The  TOwers  of  Eden  they  wandered  o'er. 

The  dawn  appeared  in  the  eastern  sky, — 
Hiou  smiling  herald  of  misery  ! 
Why  summon  to  sad  regretfulness 
The  dupes  of  such  sweet  forgetf ulness  ? 

Oh  !  even  now,  when  the  world  is  old. 
And  hoary  with  sorrows  manifold. 
No  anguish  can  equal  that  heavy  jMtin — 
The  tmking  to  meet  with  grief  again. 

But  ah  !  when  morning  awoke  to  tears 

The  earliest  of  human  sufferers ; 

We,  with  our  heritage  of  woe. 

The  thoughts  of  that  hour  may  never  know. 

He  rose — whose  portion  was  labour  now  ; 
Toil  in  the  sweat  of  the  aching  brow.— 
And  sadly  gazed  o*er  the  barren  eartn 
Stretching  away  in  unbroken  dearth. 

All  heavy  his  heart  as  he  walked  abroad. 
To  commune  alone  with  himself  and  Crod ; 
Converse  such  as  now  in  sorrow  and  sin. 
He  might  hold  with  Heaven  his  soul  within. 

As  mutely  he  prayed,  his  gaze  on  high 

Was  not  of  untemper'd  misery  : 

He  turned  him  to  earth,  and  what  sudden  sight 

In  lus  kindling  eye  flashed  that  living  light  ? 

As  vaguely  he  wandered,  there  met  his  view 
Aplant  that  in  single  glory  grew ; 
Where  on  thorny  stems  their  flowers  unfold 
Pale  blossoms  of  purest,  brightest  gold. 

It  had  not  bloomed  in  the  Eden  air, — 
Its  whisper  of  hope  was  unneeded  there  : 
But  when  stormy  blasts  swept  o'er  the  sky. 
Then  it  arose  in  its  majesty. 

As  in  sorrow's  hour  the  gaze  we  bend 
Meets  that  of  a  stranger  and  yet  a  friend, 
And  the  language  of  needed  sympathies 
Mysterious  Seams  from  his  answering  eyes  : 

So  fell  upon  Adam's  heart  that  hour 
The  silent  gaze  of  that  lonely  flower ; 
like  a  message  of  peace  to  his  heart  forlorn. 
Was  the  vision  of  the  flowering  Thorn. 
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Last  even  the  fatal  doom  he  heard, 
And  his  heart  had  trembled  beneath  the  word  : 
'  Earth,  by  the  curse  of  mv  righteous  wrath. 
Thorns  and  thistles  shall  bear  henceforth.' 

That  the  ground  had  heard  that  mandate  spoken, 
This  thorny  shrub  was  a  present  token  ; 
But  a  blessing  had  breathed  its  under-tone 
In  the  accents  of  the  Holy  Ona 

For  the  Sun  of  Pity  had  touched  the  Briar, 
Till  it  sparkled  all  o'er  as  with  softest  fire ; 
And  the  blossoming  thorn  was  there  to  prove 
That  God  in  judgment  remembers  love. 

And  alone  in  that  desert  solitude, 
Adam  fell  on  his  knees  in  gratitude ; 
Then  gathered  a  stem  of  the  warrior  tree, 
The  promise  of  strength  and  victory. 

The  thorns  were  sharp,  but  he  heeded  not, 
Li  wonder  and  joy  was  the  smart  forgot ; 
When  friendship  presses  the  hand  again, 
The  grasp  may  nurt,  but  who  feels  the  pain  ? 

The  trophy  he  bore  to  his  weeping  Eve, 
To  bid  her  in  anguish  no  more  to  grieve  ; 
The  thorn  doth  blossom,  and  love  can  bring 
Joy  out  of  the  deepest  suffering. 

Then,  oh  !  mourn  not  all  despairingly, 
Poor  mother  of  earth's  sad  family  ! 
The  Serpent's  head  shall  be  bruised  at  leugth, 
And  God  in  sorrow  imparteth  strength. 

And  still  it  stands  in  its  victor  might, 
In  desert,  plain,  and  on  rocky  height. 
Royally  out  of  each  glittering  gem, 
Weaving  its  own  bright  diadem. 

Perpetual  type  of  our  mortal  life, 
Where  joys  must  bloom  amid  inner  strife, 
And  no  tender  flower  can  rear  its  head. 
But  it  is  with  thorns  encompassed. 

Type  of  the  soul  by  God  forgiven. 
Waiting  on  earth  for  the  peace  of  heaven, 
Througn  sorrow  purged  and  purified. 
Where  thorns  and  blossoms  grow  side  by  side. 

Thou  preacher  to  man's  mistrusting  heart, 
All  glorious  in  steadfast  strength  thou  art ! 
Long  have  I  gazed  on  thy  flowers  of  gold, 
Ana  they  spoke  to  me  lessons  manifold. 

I  had  been  sent  from  the  quiet  shore. 
Where  the  turmoil  of  earth  can  disturb  no  more, 
Where  the  mind  from  its  struggles  allowed  to  cease, 
Hears  the  Saviour's  accents,  and  is  at  peace  ; 

Back,  back  to  the  desert,  the  weary  woe, 

The  shepherd  calls,  and  the  sheep  must  go ; 

It  IB  the  desert,  and  thorns  it  bears, 

The  doom  still  hangs  o'er  the  vale  of  tears  ;  ^  . 
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And,  ah !  there  are  human  minds  whoee  life — 
Whose  very  existence,  is  ceaseless  strife, 
Whoee  homes  are  marked  by  the  thorns  they  brings 
And  whose  growth  is  the  growth  of  suffering. 

Bright  blossoming  Furze  !  I  will  gaze  on  thee. 
Ana  '  consider '  thy  patient  constancy ; 
Then,  think  that  to  God  these  hearts  of  ours 
Are  of  more  value  than  many  flowers. 

Like  the  wondrous  bush  upon  Horeb*s  height, 
Ever-burning  with  unconsuming  light. 
Thou  standest  a  witness  against  despair,— 
The  flame  cannot  wither,  if  Qod  is  there. 
•  •  •  «  •  ^ 

It  grew  'neath  my  window  to  meet  my  view, 
From  mom  until  evening  its  curtain  drew  j 
In  sunshine,  like  gold  were  its  blossoms  bright, 
And  silver  they  shone  in  the  pale  moonlight 

The  storm-wind  arose  over  hill  and  plain, 
Like  the  turbulent  billows  of  the  main  ; 
Manv  leaves  it  bore  from  each  trembling  tree. 
Bright  Furze-bush  !  no  trophy  it  won  from  thee. 

The  honey-bee  sped  over  garden  and  field. 
And  many  a  blossom  its  store  did  yield ; 
But  longest  it  stayed  on  thy  flow'rets  fair, 
For  the  richest  honey  was  treasured  ihert. 

Then,  while  the  glad  children  of  mirth  may  choose 
Their  type  in  the  Tulip  or  in  the  Rose, 
Or  in  the  wild  wreaths  of  the  gay  Woodbine, 
The  blossoming  thorn  of  the  ^irze  be  mine. 
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*  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and  tendoil. 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there  ; 
There  is  no  flreside,  howsoe'er  defended, 
But  has  one  vacant  eliair.' 

*  Elofemekt  in   high  life.     Great  interested  in  the  above,  it  will  be  ne- 

ezcitement  has  been  caused  in  certain  cessary  that  I  should  acquaint  my 

circles  of  the  aristocracy,  by  the  flight  reader  with  a  few  preliminary  details, 

of  a  lady  long  distinguished  for  her  It  was  about  three  months  previously 

eccentricities  and  beauty,  with  a  well-  that  I  had  met  in  town  my  old  and 

known  f;allant  captain.   As  the  latter  highly  esteemed  friend  General  Faalk- 

was,  it  IS  understood,  already  under  a  ner.    I  had  known  his  children  from 

matrimonial  engagement  in  another  infancy,  and  he  mentioned  his  daughter 

quarter,  more  than  one  disagreeable  Sybil  with  all  a  father's  pride,  a^QiinA, 

consequence  is  likely  to  result     How  with  a  half  sigh,  the  intelUflenoe  of 

much  misery  is  occasionally  thus  briefly  her  approaching  marriage  witS  a  Gm>- 

Bummed  up  in  the  parasraph  of  a  tain  Daraoott,    Not.  Doctor,  that  toe 


newspaper!  To  explain  now  I  was    connexion  is  not  all  we  oouid  desire ; 

^nly  daughter,  ai ' 
otheE  was  whea  ] 

:ed  byV-jOOgre 


*  The  names  in  the  following  narraUve     but  she  is  my  only  daughter,  and  SO 

aie,  for  obvious  reasons,  ficuuoas.  like  what  her  mothev  was  whea  I  fint 
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4Baw  her.'    His  eyes  grew  very  bright 
as  he  said  this. 

'  CJome,  come/ 1  said,  striving  toward 
off  the  regrets  I  saw  stealing  over  hina. 
*  It  is  but  the  way  of  the  world,  and  we 
old  fellows  must  give  into  it  Married 
as  well  as  unmarried,  she  is  still  your 
daughter,  and  not  one  either  likely  to 
make  you  forget  it'  The  day  after 
this  conversation,  I  met  General  Faulk- 
ner and  his  daughter  amons  the  eaues- 
triansinthePark.  She  had,  as  a  child, 
given  promise  of  unusual  loveliness, 
and  was  now  a  very  exquisite  girl,  with 
the  chiselled  features,  lithe,  slender 
limbs,  and  sunny  golden-hued  hair, 
which  best  fulfil  the  artistic  ideal  of 
the  old  Greek  beauty.  By  her  side 
rode  a  rather  handsome  man,  and  there 
was  a  marked  empressement  in  his 
manner,  which  sumciently  denoted 
the  lover  for  me  to  imagine  that  he 
was  no  other  than  the  Captain  Dara- 
cott  alluded  to  by  the  GkneraL  The 
happy  girl  kissed  her  hand  to  me  with 
that  sort  of  brilliant  rippling  smile 
which  is  bom  of  the  fleetmg  heart-joy 
of  love.  About  three  weeks  from  this 
time  I  missed  an  appointment  on  busi- 
ness, and  followed  my  friend  to  St 
James'  Theatre,  where  I  knew  my  best 
chance  lay  of  meetingwithhiuL  Rachel 
was  playing  that  evening  and  I  was 
soon  standing  fascinated  oy  her  won- 
derful delineation  of  madness  mAdri- 
enne  Lecouvreur,  I  am  afraid  my 
readers  will  accuse  me  of  canying  the 
shop  about  with  me.  But  I  own  to  it 
I  felt  all  my  professional  enthusiasm 
enlisted  when  I  saw  the  accuracy  and 
faithfulness  of  her  acting,  and  felt  how 
it  was  verified  by  the  memory  of  my 
own  observation  and  experience.  So 
prominent  was  it  even  to  uninitiated 
eyes,  that  a  thousand  hearts  thrilled 
to03ther  as  they  listened  to  her  words ; 
and  when  this  happens,  we  may  take 
for  granted  that  that  which  is  then 
rehearsed  has  many  times  before  been 
done,  Bufiered,  or  endured  in  hospital, 
madhouse,  or  dungeon.  It  has  been 
said  (I  am  not  aware  whether  truth- 
fully) that  Mademoiselle  Hachel  used 
to  frequent  the  hospitals  and  prisons 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  dying, 
especially  when  these  happened  to  be 
notorious  profligates,  or  great  crimi- 
nals :  and  that  while  the  passing  bell 
tdUed  for  Us  aganisants,  she  would 
stadj  them  silmitly  and  attentively 


for  hours,  and  then  return  home  and 
enact  the  part  with  such  terrible  vivid- 
ness, that  her  attendants  would  stand 
panic-stricken.  However  this  may  be, 
the  power  she  possessed  of  displaying 
the  peculiar  look  of  hallucination  com- 
mon to  patients  subject  to  spectral 
illusions*  will  not  easily  be  forgotten 
when  once  seen.  It  was  a  wonderiiil 
performance,  and  when  this  gifted 
woman  died,  questionless  one  of  our 
greatest  artistes  passed  away  from  us. 
In  one  of  the  luxurious  shelters  of 
this  theatre  sat  as  singularly  beautiful 
a  woman  as  is  often  seen.  I  used  the 
word  sat,  but  she  rather  lay,  or  crouched 
amon^  the  dark  crimson  cushions.  I 
have  justly  called  her  beauty  singular, 
for  it  was  of  that  order  which  dazzled, 
fascinated,  and  repelled,  like  that  of  a 
snake.  Her  attitude  was  one  of  pro- 
found and  indolent  nonchalance,  but 
her  large  glittering  cruel  eyes  darted 
everywhere ;  in  truth  she  looked  all 
eyes,  like  the  fabled  Basilisk.  There 
were  standing  near  me  a  group  of 
ffentlemen,  and  the  following  remarks 
fell  on  my  ear  :  '  Who  is  that  beau- 
tiful creature?'  asked  a  dark-haired 
inmetuous  -  looking  young  fellow, 
'which?'  replied  a  caustic  -  looking 
man,  about  nve-and-thirty,  who  had 
apparently  Kved  his  life  pretty  welL 
The  lorgnettes  were  in  reqiusition. 
*That,'  in  a  tone  of  marked  emphasis, 
'oh,  that  is  '* La  JDonna Mobile,"  at 
least  so  she  is  called.'  'Well,  but 
who,  or  what  is  she?'  'Why,  it  is 
Mrs.  Haveril,  not  quite  unknown  to 
fame.  Her  husband,  George  HaveriL 
married  her  when  she  had  lots  of 
money,  and  he  had  nothing  but  hia 
Derby-book,  and  a  very  bt^y  made 
up  book  it  was  too.  They  did  not  hit 
it  on  together  somehow,  so  he  went  to 
Russia,  on  a  diplomatic  mission ;  and 
he  is  veiT  careml  of  his  wife's  health, 
so  he  left  her  in  England  where  she 

•  Of  spectral  delasiont  there  Are  differ- 
ences to  be  noted  in  the  cau$e$t  though  not 
80  much  in  their  effects.  One  lunatic  will 
spend  hours  haranguing  imaginary  indivi- 
duals, or  answering  inaudible  voices.  An- 
other will  mistake  you  for  an  enemy  and 
attack  you  violently.  In  the  first  case  he 
has  probably  morbid  sensations  which  pro- 
duce spectral  illusions,  while  in  the  other  he 
has  loet  the  powA  of  distinguishing  and  at- 
tending to  that  which  really  surrounds  him. 
In  either  case,  comparison  is  lost,  so  that  the 
two  different  causes  produce  nearly  the  same 


result.—  Vide  Conollt. 
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amuses  herself  jWrnm^.'  'She  is  a 
very  lovely  woman,  however,*  said  the 
young  man,  emphatically.  'Very, 
and  an  affectionate  creature  too,'  re- 
turned the  other,  sarcastically,  though 
her  manners  are  cold  and  rather  against 
her  at  times.  'Could  you  introduce 
me  r  'I  could,  but  I  won't  have  your 
innocent  blood  on  my  head,  young 
Elton.'  '  I  will  procure  the  introduc- 
tion if  it  is  ever  so  difficult'  '  It  is 
not  difficult  at  all ;  they  say  there  is 
no  game  too  high  or  too  low  for  her, 
so  that  you  would  have  an  exceedingly 
good  chance  among  the  herd.  Her 
talent  for  ruining  young  ones  is  im- 
mense.' '  Is  that  Daracott  with  her  T 
demanded  a  third.  '  Yes,  I  think  so, 
though  he  keeps  rather  in  the  back- 

Cund.  I  suppose  the  Faulkners  are 
e.' '  Well,  they  say  every  one  knows 
his  own  business  best ;  but  if  I  were 
old  Faulkner,  I  should  think  twice 
about  Daracott  before  I  let  him  walk 
off  with  my  daughter.'  '  Oh,  Daracott 
can  take  care  of  himself  if  ever  a  fellow 
could,  even  with  Mrs.  HaveriL'  *My 
dear  fellow,  that  remark  shows  your 
immense  ignorance  of  the  sex.  No  man 
is  safe  where  a  woman  is  concerned 
They  are  the  natural  enemies  of  men, 
and  our  life  is  one  long  struggle  to  get  the 
better  of  them.'  'Then  you  won't  intro- 
duce me  ? '  said  the  first  speaker.  '  No : 
I  tell  you  once  for  all,  Elton,  you  baa 
better  be  dragged  in  any  mire  than  in 
that  woman's  train.'  A  move  followed, 
and  I  heard  no  more.  I  knew  that  it 
was  all  Quite  true.  I  did  not  live  in  the 

fay  world  to  which  these  men  belonged, 
ut  it  hardly  needed  that  to  be  aware 
of  Mrs.  Haveril's  misdeeds.  Already 
unhappiness,  caused  by  her  arts,  had 
been  Drought  under  my  notice  profes- 
sionally, and  far  more  was  in  store. 
There  are  some  men  of  whom  unques- 
tionably it  may  be  said,  it  were  good 
for  those  men  that  they  had  never 
been  bom  \  and  keen  observers  of  so- 
ciety will  also  be  found,  who  think  of 
some  women  that  not  only  had  it  been 
good  for  themselves  never  to  have  been 
bom,  but  good  also  for  human  beings 
in  general  Another  remark  I  may 
also  make :  it  is  generally  understood 
that  when  a  woman  i^  wicked,  her 
wickedness  infinitely  transcends  that 
common  to  men ;  and  it  is  on  a  like 
principle,  that  though  the  more  serious 
crimes  are  usually  committed  by  the 


dark-haired  Inliotis  tvpe  of  teiapeis- 
ment,  the  criminals  who  have  attained 
to  the  greatest  height  of  subtle  and 
multiplied  crimes,   hove   been  fair- 
hairea ;  a£,  for  instance,  Caesar  Boigia ; 
the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers.   Some 
ten  years  ago  I  first  beheld  Mrs.  Ha- 
veril,  and  she  then  stmck  my  imagi- 
nation as  personifjpng  the  ^Laurioy* 
which  poor  Keats  inmiortalized  ;  and 
as  she  looked  then,  so  she  looked  now. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  was  not 
young ;  she  seemM  not  a  dav  older  at 
twenty-eight   She  was  very  beautifnl, 
a  little  frail,  and  a  little  faded,  when 
she  first  appeared  at  nineteen  as  the 
somewhat  iu-used  young  wife  of  a  no- 
torious raii^;  years  after,  her  beauty 
was  undimmed,  and  her  health  match- 
less. With  nerves  of  that  steelly/itene 
which  are  often  the  most  terrible  wea- 
pons of  a  shameless  woman,  she  luui 
too  little  heart  and  too  perfect  a  phy^ 
sical  or;rani2ation  ever  to  be  ill-hum- 
oured. I  suppose  she  never  knew  what 
shame,  remorse,  grief,  or  illness  was. 
She  had  all   tne   beAuty,    sagacity, 
cnieltv,  and  perve  of  a  demon;  ana 
was  always  to  me  a  physiolpgicaJ  and 
peycholo^cal  marvel    It  so  fiuftppened 
that  I  saw  her  again  that  evening,  for, 
as  I  stood  taUdnff  to  the  Fanilkners  in 
the  crush-room,  sne  entered  leaning  oa 
the  arm  of  Captain  D&raoDtt,  and  I 
had  leisure  to  observe  the  latter  more 
minutely.     He  was  undoubtedly  a 
handsome  man.  but  that  was  in  my 
opinion  diminisned  by  his  lar^  heavy 
brown  eyes,  which  had  in  their  forma- 
tion one  peculiarity  common  to  the 
brute  species.    The  coloured  part  oi 
the  ball  was  of  unduly  large  propor- 
tions ;  and  the  white  of  the  eye  was 
nearly  invisible,  which  imparted  an 
animal  and  almost  ferocious  expres- 
sion:   and  the  dilating  and  ni)bUe 
pupils  betrayed  the  man  who  oooid 
dare  much,  but  would  '  tremble  as  he 
dared.'    On  seeing  the  Faulkners  he 
hesitated  for  an  instant^  and  then 
hastily  resigned  Mrs.  Haveril  to  an- 
other gentleman,  and  advanced  to  Syl^ 
Faullmer.    The  lady  cast  one  caJmly 
scmtinizing  gbwce  from  breath  her 
drooping  eyeuds,  and  pasaod  on ;  bat 
I  felt  that  very  impassibility  of  de- 
meanour to  be  dangerous.  TheOeneral 
seemed  ill-pleasea.    However,  Dara- 
cott escorted  them  to  the  carriage,  and 
so  we  parted.  Shortly  aQ^^l^l^Dara* 
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pott's  attention  to  Mrs.  Haveril  became 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  and  hints  of  his 
profligacy  in  other  respects  having 
reached  the  Oenerars  ears,  some  very 
painful  scenes  resulted,  and  a  parti^ 
estrangement  followed.  Then,  I  be- 
lieve, on  Daracotfs  representation  he 
was  again  suffered  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  k  lover.  One  night  he  had 
called  at  the  house  previous  to  his 
escorting  them  to  a  ball,  and  had  be- 
haved in  his  usual  manner;  he  left 
them,  only,  he  stated  to  r^oin  them. 
They  saw  no  more  of  him,  for  he  set 
out  within  a  couple  of  hours  with  Mrs. 
Haveril  for  Italy ;  and  the  announce- 
ment at  the  head  of  this  tale  appeared 
in  the  evening  paper&  The  Honour- 
able George  Haveril  was  in  Russia, 
and  apparently  cared  little  about  his 
wife's  proceedings.  General  Faulkner 
was  an  aged  man,  and  his  only  son  a 
mere  boy,  so  that  there  was  in  one 
sense  no  one  to  resent  all  this,  even 
had  Captain  Daracott  been  where  he 
could  nave  been  found.  I  was  at 
that  time  for  some  weeks  unavoid- 
ably in  the  country:  but  I  learnt 
from  inquiries  that  Miss  Faulkner 
had  behaved  with  spirit  and  dimity, 
— that  she  had  neitner  shunned  nor 
sought  society,  nor  betrayed  b^  an 
altered  demeanour  what  the  mner 
struggle  might  be ;  that  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  compelled  by  some  indis- 
creet allusion,  she  had  mentioned  him 
with  calm  pity.  Before  I  was  again 
in  town  the  season  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  among  the  earliest  to  leave 
were  the  Faulkners,  who  returned  to 
their  romantic  seat,  Strathsay  Castle, 

in  the  glen  of ,  which  lay  among 

the  Scotch  hills  of ;  and  then 

there  was  a  pause  of  some  few  weeks 
in  my  intelligence  respecting  their 
welfare.  Before  two  months  had 
elapsed,  I  received  the  following  let- 
ter in  the  well-known  hand  of  the 
General  :— 

*  My  DEAJt  DocTOB,— lam  seriously 
uneasy  respecting  the  health  of  my 
dear  child.  Later  events'  (and  here 
the  letter  was  blurred  as  thouch  an 
old  man's  tears  had  fallen  on  it)  have 
severely  tried  it  Could  you  manage 
a  few  days'  absence  from  your  engage- 
ments]  My  carriage  shall  meet  tne 

up  train  at station.    It  will  be 

as  well  to  say  nothing  of  the  object  of 

Vol.  XXVII. 


your  visit    My  dear  doctor,  believe 
me  yours, 

*  Christ.  Hesbsbt  Faulkner.' 

It  was  a  noble,  laige  handwriting, 
but  a  little  tremulous  in  some  passages. 
I  lost  as  little  time  as  possible  in 
carrying  his  wishes  into  effect,  musing 
meantime  on  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  letter.  How  is  it  that  in  pesti- 
lence, fever,  or  any  other  soouige  of 
the  human  race,  the  physician  is  sent 
for  without  disguise,  and  the  case  at 
once  committed  to  a  professional  hand  9 
But  in  the  dread  and  mysterious  men- 
tal disease^  where,  in  the  first  stage, 
time  lost  is  far  more  precious  tnka 
jewels:  where  medical  treatment  is 
valuable  almost  in  proportion  as  it  is 
early ;  where  the  most  unreserved  con- 
fidence to  the  medical  man  is  dictated 
by  prudence,  and  the  utmost  candour 
of  friends  and  relatives  is  essential  to 
his  forming  a  correct  diagnosis,  then 
a  fatal  repugnance  often  exists  to 
making  the  necessary  statements,  and 
a  chilcQsh  irresolution  in  submitting 
to  the  appropriate  remedies.  The 
name  of  it  must  not  be  mentioned, 
the  visit  must  be  disguised,  the  ques- 
tions are  to  be  secret  You  may  name 
almost  any  vice  as  inherent  in  a  family 
with  less  risk  of  offence  than  the  in- 
creasing plague  and  dread  heirloom  ' 
of  insanity.  I  always  feel,  in  cases 
such  as  these,  like  a  detective  officer ; 
and  however  much  the  relatives  may 
flatter  themselves  that  their  motive  is 
unknown,  I  never  knew  an  instance 
where  the  patient  failed  instinctively 
to  j)enetrate  the  true  object  of  my 
visit  Perhaps  the  suspicious  temper, 
so  often  a  premonitory  symptom,  as- 
sists their  faculties  in  this  respect 
From  the  very  absence  in  General 
Faulkner's  letter  of  all  mention  of 
the  nature  of  the  malady  which  caused 
his  solicitude,  I  felt  sure  that  it  was 
mental,  and  that  he  would  not  even 
state  to  himself  to  what  his  fears 
tended.  That  night  I  ensconced  my- 
self in  the  train  for  the  North,  and  at 
break  of  day  awoke  in  York.  We  all 
know  the  uncomfortable,  chille<L  un- 
washed feeling  of  that  wa^g.  A  cup 
of  hot  coffee  was  soon  prociued,  and 
little  boys  patrolled  as  usual :  Times; 
BeWs  Mfe;  Morning  *tUer;  Man- 
chester Times  (of  yesterday);  Jane 
Eyre^  cheap  edition ;  Don  Jumiy  com- 
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i)lete,  for  6d.  My  vw-d-vw,  a  placid- 
lookmg  youth,  purchased  a  copy  of 
the  latter,  ana,  leaning  back,  devoted 
himself  diligently  to  its  perusal  It 
is  a  book  that  young  men  affect,  and 
women  deny ;  and  yet  what  more  severe 
lesson  could  a  man  of  twenty-three 
read  than  that  tale  told  by  an  expe- 
rienced and  unhappjr  voluptuary  of 
human  passion ;  of  its  fast-fleeting 
ecstasy,  its  brief  duration ;  how  im- 
potent any  one  is  to  prolong  its  exist- 
ence, to  prevent  sorrow  from  following 
it,  or  shame  from  mingling  with  it. 

It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  before  I 
reached  the  little  station  indicated  in 
my  instructions,  and  then  a  long  and 
somewhat  dreary  ride  of  upwaras  of 
three  hours  was  still  before  me,  through 
a  rather  uninhabited  tract  of  country. 
Autumn  was  fast  fading  into  winter, 
the  green  fern  leaves  were  dyeing  into 
orange-brown,  and  the  purple  pmk  of 
the  heather  had  withered  into  a  faded 
yellow;  and  its  peculiar  wild  scent 
was  brought  on  tne  wind,  and  then 
was  wafb^  away  by  the  same  restless 
element.  We  crossed  a  moor  where  a 
ffibbet  still  remained  to  tell  of  past 
days,  and  the  chains  clanked  with 
each  gust  Then  we  descended  into  a 
valley,  and,  for  some  miles,  our  route 
ran  along  by  the  course  of  a  mountain 
torrent  A  ponderous  mountain  reared 
itself  over  the  glen,  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  broad  steps  laid  in  strata ; 
the  rough  sides  glistened  with  the 
waters  which  fell  over  them  from 
above.  Here  and  there  glittered  a 
mass  of  white  crystallized  quartz,  and 
behind  that  a  deep  narrow  cleft  in  the 
mountain  made  a  Dackground  of  dark- 
ness. At  length  the  night  began  to 
close  in.  We  passed  a  long  belt  of 
dark  fir-trees,  and  I  was  not  sorrv 
when  a  sudden  turn  revealed  the  wel- 
come sight  of  the  liehted  windows  of 
Strathsay  Castle.  Iwas  received  by 
General  Faulkner  and  his  son  Basil ; 
the  latter,  I  think  as  noble-looking  a 
lad  as  I  ever  beheld.  His  slight,  tall, 
but  sinewy  well-knit  body ;  the  spirited 
yet  affectionate  expression  of  the  face ; 
the  fearless  glance,  and  almost  girlish 
sweetness  of  his  smile,  made  him  such 
a  stripling  as  his  father  might  well 
look  on  with  pride.  Rugby,  Eton,  and 
Harrow,  thank  Qod !  own  many  a  nun- 
dred  such  as  he ;  and  I  never  see  them 
without  an  inward  prayer,  that  their 


manhood's  work  ma^  prove  equal  id 
their  boyhood's  promise. 

Sybil  did  not  make  her  apDeaiaooe 
untu  dinner  was  announced,  when 
she  welcomed  me  kindlv,  though  in 
a  wearied  and  abstracted  manner.  I 
was  prepared,  perhaps,  for  a  greater 
change  than  was  at  first  perceptible, 
though  one  difference  I  notioeddirectiy. 
She  sat  among  us  quiet  and  abstracted 
She  had  forgotten  all  her  wiles  and 
caressing  ways  that  used  to  make  her 
so  charming ;  they  had  failed  her  when 
she  most  needed  their  aid ;  and  she 
had  no  heart  for  them  now.  Her 
eyes  looked  heavy  with  unshed  tesr^ 
and  the  dark  lines  beneath  them  told 
of  miserable  thoughts  and  sleepless 
nights.  She  performed  the  du^  of 
hostess  mechanically  and  drearily. 
There  was  no  alacrity  in  her  move- 
ments or  enjoyment  in  her  actions, 
and  there  was  evident  a  look  of  un- 
defined pain  as  though  some  vague 
yet  distressing  weight  oppressed  her. 
A  French  author  has  saia  that  a  wo- 
man's life  has  three  epochs  :  *  La 
Eremi^re  est  consacr^  k  oomprendre ; 
i  sdconde,  k  ^prouver ;  la  troisi^e,  i 
regretter;'  ana  the  life  of  Sybil  seemed 
destined  to  be  filled  early  and  sadly 
by  the  last  The  first  shock  was  un- 
doubtedly that  to  the  affections,  when 
the  poor  girl  discovered  how  uselessly 
she  nad  expended  the  best  treasure  a 
woman  can  give,  and  how  powerless 
it  was  to  retain  all  she  most  cared 
for ;  then  came  the  second,  and  more 
deadly  blow — the  discovery  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  loved  one ;  of 
the  poorness  and  meanness  of  his 
character.  A  love  that  has  always 
been  one-sided  and  unrequited,  can 
never  suffer  this  full  agony,  and  a 
love  snatched  from  us  by  deatli  sleeps 
apart  from  our  everyday  thoughts,  in- 
vested with  a  halo  of  purity /md  holi- 
ness. It  has  passed  away  from  ^e 
material  world,  and  exists  only  in  the 
'  grand  and  shadowy  realm  of  dreams  ;* 
and  that  sorrow  is  hardly  felt  as  pain. 
But  in  a  case  like  Sybil's,  there  is 
no  consolation  of  the  kind  j  it  is  one 
bitter,  miserable  mortification ;  and 
it  is  many  a  long  day  before  ihe  poor 
sufferer  can  say,  along  with  indignant 
friends  and  relatives,  *  It  is  well  we 
have  been  severed,'  and  that  so  bad  a 
nature  stands  detected.  Almost  as 
soon  as  dessert  was  placed  on  the 
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table,  Miss  Faulkner  left  the  room, 
and,  while  we  sat  over  our  wine,  the 
General  began,  evidently  with  consi- 
derable effort,  to  tell  me  the  state  of 
things  which  had  caused  him  to  sum- 
mon me.  Young  Basil  drank  no  wine, 
and  once  or  twice  rose  as  though  to 
(|uit  the  room,  and  then  after  hover- 
ing about  in  an  irresolute  manner, 
returned  to  his  chair.  I  could  have 
wished  he  had  left  us,  for  in  this 
painful  recital  there  would,  I  knew, 
be  much  to  sadden  and  irritate  a  young 
heart ;  and  I  daresay  I  expressed  my 
wish  in  my  manner,  but  there  was  no 
resistinfi;  the  anxious  pleading  glance 
which  1  received  in  return,  so  the  boy 
sat  down  with  us  again.  The  (xeneral 
proceeded  to  state  that  of  which  the 
reader  is  already  in  possession^  con- 
cerning the  disastrous  termination  of 
Sybil's  attachment  to  Captain  Dara- 
cott— the  apparent  success  with  which 
she  had  struggled  against  her  sorrow — 
and  her  demeanour  up  to  the  time  she 
left  town.  But  here,  it  would  appear, 
began  the  visible  failure  of  those 
efforts.  When  unkind  eyes  and  criti- 
cifiing  tonffues  no  longer  surrounded 
her^  and  the  false  excitement  of  dissi- 
pation ceased  to  exist,  then  came  the 
steady  back-current  of  reaction.  Like 
a  noble  horse  pushed  beyond  its 
strength,  whose  spirit  overtaxed  its 
physical  power,  so  had  she  in  the  end 
succumbed.  First,  lassitude  and  weari- 
ness fell  on  her,  and  the  stn^les  to 
appear  cheerful  had  producedon her 
naturally  highly  sensitive  frame  a 
morbid  exaltation  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. '  How,  I  cannot  account,'  he 
added  '  but  my  daughter  has  become 
a  connrmed  sleep-waBcer.'    '  How  long 

*  SomnambalUm  has  been  weU  defined 
at  *  dreamine  carried  to  a  pathological  ex- 
tent.' Childnood  and  old  age  seem  exempt 
from  it,  while  a  delicate  nervous  system  and 
imaginative  disposition  predispose  to  it.  It 
often  occurs,  almost  regularlv,  and  then  after 
a  time  some  alteration  in  the  pursuits  and 
circumstances  of  the  patient  takes  place,  and 
the  attacks  cease  as  mysteriously  as  they 
be^(an.  At  other  times  it  precedes  disease 
chiefly  of  a  nervous  or  paroxysmal  character, 
and,  in  some  rarer  cases,  has  proved  the 
harbinger  of  insanity.  The  general  features 
of  somnambulism  are  too  well  known  to 
need  a  lenethy  description.  The  eyes  may 
be  either  snut  or  open^  but  the  pupil  does 
not  contract  or  dilate  with  exposure  to  light, 
and  ordinarily  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
susceptibility  to  stimuli ;  and  this  anesthesia, 
or  loss  of  sensation,  is  in  proportion  to  the 


is  it  since  you  have  discovered  this  V 
'About  six  or  ei^ht  weeks  since.'  'And 
how  often  has  it  happened,  and  who 
discovered  it  V  '  Why,  Basil  was  dis- 
turbed one  night  from  his  sleep  by 
horrible  screams.  He  left  his  room 
and  proceeded,  guided  by  the  sound, 
towards  the  halL  Sybil  was  there  in 
only  her  night-dress,  and  her  maid 
stood  by  her.  The  latter  had  heard  a 
noise,  missed  her  young  mistress,  and 
found  her  on  the  stairs.  Then  being 
much  frightened,  she  took  hold  of  her, 
calling  her  by  her  name.  On  this 
Sybil  fell  into  such  a  paroxvsm  of 
terror,  that  she  uttered  loua  cries. 
She  appeared  neither  asleep  nor  per- 
fectly awake,  though  her  eyes  were 
open.  After  some  time  she  grew 
calmer,  and  became  aware  of  her 
situation,  and  allowed  herself  to  be 
conducted  back  to  her  sleeping-room. 
Three  nights  after,  she  wandered  out 
about  one  in  the  morning  on  the  lawn 
in  front  of  these  windows ;  and  there, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  wet  and  cold  of 
the  grass  on  her  naked  feet,  she  awoke, 
and  returned  of  her  own  accord.  The 
next  week  we  again  found  her  proceed- 
ing down  stairs  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  since  then  it  has  occurred 
three  or  four  times  every  week,  and  on 
one  occasion  twice  in  the  same  night.'  * 
'  It  seems  to  have  increased,  then, 
steadily  from  the  commencement  f  'It 
has,  inaeed,;Docior.'  '  Did  you  observe 
whether,  the  day  after  her  first  attack, 
there  was  any  nervous  tremor  in  her 
manner,  or  lassitude  in  her  appear- 
ance V  '  The  last  was  very  visible :  bilt 
I  don't  remember  noticing  the  first : 
did  you,  Basil  V  '  No,  father,*  retumea 
the  boy  sadly.   '  I  must  see  a  little  for 

intensity  of  the  sleep  and  concentration  of 
the  patient  in  the  dream  which  he  is  acting. 
The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  appear  dormant, 
or  are  sometimes  altered,  so  that  water  is 
taken  for  wine,  or  vice  verta, — (  Vide  Feuoh- 
tersleben.)  They  hear  sound  very  imper- 
fectly, or  not  at  all ;  the  speech  is  slow,  but 
distinct.  In  less  entire  sleep,  the  speech 
is  incoherent,  or  undistingnishable.  1  have 
known  somnambulists  enter  perfeotiv  into 
conversation  with  bystanders,  and,  in  the 
next  fit,  thev  will  remember  what  they  did 
or  said  in  the  preceding  one,  though  un- 
able to  do  so  in  the  wakmg  state.  Animals 
appear  partially  subject  to  somnambulism  ; 
and  1  thmk  Buifon  certifies  that  nightingalea 
dream,  and  their  visions  have  the  complexion 
of  their  character,  for  they  hum  their  airs 
with  a  low  voice. 
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myself,  my  dear  General,  before  I  can 
venture  to  judga  And  now,  BasiL  I 
should  recommend  bed  for  you.  You 
must  not  let  your  anxiety  for  this 
single  ^nnptom  weigh  on  you  too 
much.  Kemember,  I  see  more  of  these 
things  than  you  do.  They  are  often 
merciful  warnings  of  nature  to  attest 
that  it  is  suffering,  and  must  be  tended 
and  cared  for.  Go,  my  dear  lad,  to 
bed.*  Basil  left  us  ;  we  lit  our  cigars, 
and  the  General,  apparently  relieved 
by  my  last  words,  turned  the  conver- 
sation on  Captain  Daracott,  the 
worthless  author  of  all  this  misery. 
He  spoke  of  him  with  bitter  scorn 
and  indignation,  and  it  evidently  re- 
quired the  remembrance  that  he  was 
a  Christian  gentleman,  as  well  as  a 
soldier,  to  keep  his  anger  down.  *Up 
to  the  last,  Doctor,  the  scoundrel  kept 
up  appearances.  Only  the  night  be- 
fore, he  brought  her  a  splendid  bouquet 
of  double  violets,  whicn  she  was  actu- 
ally wearing  when  the  news  was 
broken  to  her.'  (I  remembered  that 
I  had  noticed  some  violets  on  her 
table,  but  I  made  no  remark.)  He 
proceeded  :  *  I  seem  to  see  her  now  as 
she  turned  white  and  faint,  and  then 
fell  like  a  crushed  flower  to  the  earth.' 
After  a  little  more  conversation,  Gene- 
ral Faulkner  retired  for  the  night  I 
went  up  to  my  own  room  for  the  pur- 
pose or  fetchmg  some  papers  that  I 
wished  to  finish  in  the  library.  As  I 
passed  Sybil's  door  I  saw  something 
dark  outside,  like  a  bundle  of  rugs.  I 
bent  down  to  examine  it  with  my 
Mght  It  was  young  Basil,  wrapped 
in  plaid  and  cloak,  a  silent  senti^  at 
his  sister's  door.  He  was  sleeping 
soundly,  poor  boy.  I  wondered  whe- 
ther Sy  DU  knew  of  that  dumb  watch- 
ful tenderness.  I  remained  in  the 
librarv  for  two  hours,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded by  another  staircase  to  mv 
sleeping-apartment,  fearing  to  disturb 
Basu.  All  the  house  seemed  silent  as 
the  grave.  Just  before  I  entered— 
indeed,  as  I  had  my  hand  on  the  handle 
of  the  door — a  sound,  like  a  sigh, 
seemed  to  pass  by  my  ears.  I  listen^ 
attentively,  and  then  heard  distinctly 
that  light  rustling  noise,  as  of  a 
woman's  dress  as  she  descends  stairs. 
I  turned  the  comer,  and  leant  over 
the  principal  staircase,  holding  my 
candle  well  forward  as  I  did  sa  I 
aaw  a  figure,  attired  in  white,  glid- 


ing rapidly  down  :  when  I  say  gliding; 
I  mean  that  she  progressed  with  ex- 
treme swiftness,  and  yet  not  in  the 
measured  manner  of  ordinaiy  walking. 
I  hurried  instantly  down  the  oth^ 
way,  so  as  to  encounter  her  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  It  was,  as  I  expected. 
Sybil  Faulkner.  Her  eyes  closed,  and 
her  beautiful  colourless  features  fixed 
in  a  sort  of  ghastly  rigidity.  In  her 
hand  she  held  finnly  an  unlighied 
candle.  As  she  crossed  the  hall  I 
walked  by  her  side,  and  noticed  tii«i 
the  excessive  peculiarity  of  her  move- 
ments. She  never  placed  her  heels  on 
the  ground,  but  rested  exclusively  on 
her  toes  ;  and  her  lips  were  set  in  a 
veiy  singular  manner.  As  she  passed 
into  the  middle  of  the  drawing-room 
I  observed  how  dexterously  she  avoided 
the  chairs  and  other  obstacles  in  her 
way.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  unerring  skill  with  which  somnam- 
bulists, when  their  eyes  are  dosed, 
or  the  sense  of  seeing  evidently  asleep, 
will  still  avoid  stiSdng  agamst  fur- 
niture, &a,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Reid  and  Humboldt,  *  that  the  nerves 
have  a  certain  sensible  atmosphere 
by  which  they  feel  beyond  them- 
selves.' She  advanced  to  the  table, 
lifted  the  violets  out  of  the  water,  ap- 
peared to  smell  at  them,  and  replaced 
them ;  she  then  put  the  candle  on  the 
table,  opened  her  desk,  pressed  a  secret 
spring,  lifted  up  one  of  the  leaves, 
and  seemed  to  oe  searching  for  letters. 
The  candle  was  at  that  moment  so 
placed,  that,  had  it  been  lighted, 
which  it  was  not,  the  light  could  not 
have  fallen  on  the  inside  of  the  desk. 
She  took  it  up,  placed  two  books  be- 
neath it,  so  that  it  was  rightly  elevated 
for  seeing.  I  held  mine  close  to  her 
eyes,  and  gently  raised  the  lids ;  the 
eves  were  utterly  without  expression, 
the  pupils  dilated,  and  not  contract- 
ing with  the  light  The  lids  remained 
open,  and  she  boked  like  some  beau- 
tiful cataleptic  She  fumbled  over 
the  letters,  and  tiien  closed  the  desk 
with  a  deep  sigL  While  standing  by 
her,  watching  her  with  the  most  pro- 
found interest,  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
a  white  horror-stricken  face  in  the 
doorway.  It  was  Basil  with  his  cloak 
over  his  shoulder.  I  knew  that  if  he 
startled  her,  the  shock  might  be  iire- 
pjuable ;  so  I  hastily  signed  to  keep 
silence,  and,  repeating  her  own  name 
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in  a  low  voice,  I  tried  to  lead  her 
away.  At  first  she  appeared  reluct- 
ant :  but  soon  allowed  herself  to  be 
led  oy  the  hand.  Basil  and  I  con- 
ducted her  to  her  room ;  for  the  lad 
had  the  tenderness  and  gentleness  of  a 
woman  with  his  sister.  She  placed 
herself  in  bed,  heaving  a  deep  sidi  as 
she  lay  back,  as  though  a  pent-upheart 
souffht  thus  to  relieve  itself.  I  fasten- 
ed tne  windows  with  a  contrivance  of 
my  own.  locked  the  outer  door,  saw 
Basil  safely  into  his  room ;  and  then 
went  to  my  own  bed,  in  a  very  thought- 
ful frame  of  mind. 

The  next  morning  Sybil  came  down, 
tired  and  unrefreshed  in  appearance. 
We  seemed  unanimously  silent  on  the 
subject  of  last  nijdit's  incident  I 
persuaded  her  to  ride  with  me,  and  I 
had  then  an  opportunity  of  distinctly 
observing  the  shattered  state  of  her 
nerves.  Formerly  an  intrepid  and 
graceful  horsewoman,  she  now  mount- 
ed with  visible  repugnance,  and  the 
slightest  quickening  of  our  pace 
seemed  to  terrify  her.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  she  turned  to  me 
with  an  expression  of  real  distress, 
and  proposed  walking  by  the  side  of 
her  horse  ;  but  this  I  would  not  per- 
mit She  shed  one  or  two  tears  at 
my  apparent  imkindness  ;  but  after  a 
few  efforts  to  engage  her  attention  on 
other  sul^ects,  I  fortunatelv  succeed- 
ed. She  forgot  or  appeared  to  forget, 
her  fears,  and  before  we  returned,  ner 
spirits  were  excessively  high.  As  we 
rode  into  the  avenue,  she  said,  '  Then 
you  do  not  think  I  have  really  lost 
mv  nerve.  Doctor  1  You  think  I  shidl 
riae  as  well  as  ever,  do  you  not  V  '  I 
do,  indeed,  Sybil  You  have  been  a 
good  deal  shaken ;  and,  as  with  all 
delicately  organizeKl  persons,  it  tells 
on  your  nerves  first'  *  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  you  say  so,  Doctor;  for  it 
grieved  papa  so,  the  last  time  I  rode 
with  him,  I  oould  hardly  keep  from 
crjmg  the  whole  wav,  I  was  so 
fnghtened.  It  mortified  me  sadly. 
I  only  wonder  dear  papa  was  not 
angry  ;  he  is  a  soldier,  you  know,  and 
cannot  bear  anything  like  cowardice — 
even  in  a  woman.'  That  evening  I 
joined  Miss  Fanlkner  early  in  the 
drawing-room  :  there  was  a  vase  on 
her  little  table  containing^  another 
fresh  bunch  of  hot-house  iviolets.  I 
wondered  who  had  renewed  them, 


and  by  these  was  placed  a  vacant 
chair.  I  sat  down,  and,  while  we 
talked,  watched  her  closely.  She  eave 
me  the  idea  of  being  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation ;  and  I  had  an  undefinable 
idea  that  there  was  some  thought  con- 
nected with  this  chair.  On  some  pre- 
tence I  took  possession  of  it;  and 
observed  immediately  that  she  was 
annoyed  by  it  She  rose  abruptly, 
went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out 
eamestlv  into  the  darkness  ;  then  re- 
turned, but  seemed  unable  to  sit  stilL 
After  a  few  minutes,  not  without  a 
little  effort,  she  requested  me  to  leave 
that  seat,  and  take  the  one  opposite  to 
her.  I  did  so,  of  couteo  ;  she  then 
placed  the  door  open,  and  sat  down 
again ;  the  conversation  dragged  on 
in  fragments,  then  languished  alto- 
gether. She  dozed,  or  appeared  to 
doze,  and  seemed  excessively  lethargic. 
Once  or  twice  I  thought  she  had 
dropped  off  to  sleep.  After  about 
twentv  minutes  she  rose;  but  this 
time  her  eyes  were  wide  open,  and 
with  a  strange  stony  stare.  In  cross- 
ing the  room  the  same  peculiar  gait 
was  visible  that  I  had  noticed  the 
night  before.  She  went  to  the  door, 
and  said  twice,  distinctly,  'Edward, 
Edward,'  in  a  tone  of  earnest  entreaty ; 
then,  after  apparently  listening  in- 
tently, she  sighed  profoundly  and 
returned  to  her  chair  by  the  fire; 
there  was  a  little  shiver  convulsed  her 
for  a  moment,  her  eyes  gradually 
closed,  and  she  seemed  to  repose  again. 
I  was  much  troubled  by  all  this, 
knowing  well  how  terribly  the  nervous 
system  must  be  affected  before  such  a 
train  of  sjrmjptoms  could  be  exhibited. 
I  thought  if  Captain  Edward  Daracott 
could  see  this  lovely  stricken  girl,  he 
would  rue  his  cruel  handiwork.  I 
made  a  point  of  conversation  with  the 
Oeneral  that  night  on  this  distressing 
subject  and  told  him  honestly  how 
much  I  disliked  the  present  state  of 
thinj^,  especially  this  continued  sleep- 
wal^g.  I  mentioned  the  scene  m 
the  drawing-room.  He  was  very  un- 
easy, though  he  tried  to  appear  calm. 
'My  poor  child!  What  do  you  advise. 
Doctor  V  *  Change  of  scene ;  she  must 
leave  home  and  friends  for  a  time. 
General,  and  all  that  can  remind  her 
of  her  grief.  You  must  administer 
the  tome  of  separation  and  novelty. 
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shadowed  by  its  misery ;  her  future  is 
to  her  mind  without  hope.    We  must 
make  her  foi^et  the  past ;  gladden  the 
present :  and  supply  her  with  a  hope 
and  wisn  for  the  tuture.    Perfect  and 
entire  separation   from   all   present 
associations  is  my  first  prescnption.' 
*I  cannot  consent  to  that,  Doctor. 
My  darling   Sybil   away   from   her 
home  in  her  present  state  of  mind !  I 
am  convinced  that  such  a  severe  mea- 
sure could  do  no  good ;  repose  and  rest 
surely  would  be  better.     '  I  cannot 
agree  with  you,  General,  I  am  sony 
to  say.'  A  pause  ensued.  *  What  is  it 
you  apprehend  V    I  almost  hesitated 
to  sa}[ ;  for  the  shock  to  him  could 
not  fail  to  be  considerable.    '  It  may 
subside,  General,  as  quickly  as  it  has 
arisen,  or  it  may  terminate  in  brain 
fever,  or  madness.*  He  turned  a  little 
white,  and  then  arose  abruptly.   *  The 
separation  would,  if  anythiii  could, 
brmg  about  that  result       You  are 
too  much  accustomed,  Doctor,  to  that 
iMurticular  form  of  maladv,  and  appre- 
nend  it  when  there  is  really  no  danger,* 
and  he  tried  to  smile.    *  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  what  you  propose.    I  will  not 
have  the  stigma  of  insanity  placed  on 
my  daughter  when  she  does  not  re- 
quire it    We  will  try  a  little  longer. 
£ut  do  not  urge  me  on  this  point' 
Poor  man.  as  if  I  would  have  urged  it 
unless  I  had  discerned  the  sad  ne- 
cessity for  it   I  wrote  a  sedative  pre- 
scription for  her— it  was  aU  I  seemed 
permitted  to  do ;  recommended  vigil- 
ance to  Basil,  and  instant  communica- 
tion with  me  if  any  change  took  place ; 
and  the  next  morning,  before  any  one 
was  up,  I  was  whirled  back  to  town. 
I  had  a  very  sad  foreboding  in  my 
heart  that  I  had  not  yet  seen  the 
worst.     But,  however,  I  had  other 
cases  equally  critical  there  to  share  my 
attention,  or,  as  the  French  sav,  *  dis- 
tract me.'    I  do  think  that,  but  for 
the  constant  succession  presented  to 
them,  medical  men  would  succumb 
altogether  :  for  variety  is  relief,  even 
in  pain.  I  nave  known  a  man  welcome 
a  fit  of  gout,  which  succeeded  an  acute 
paroxysm  of  tic     The  winter  com- 
menced early,  and  before  the  close  of 
November,  snow  had  twice  covered 
the  ground.    About  six  weeks  after  I 
had  quitted  Strathsay  Castle  I  re- 
ceived a  few  lines  in  Basil's  school- 
boy hand,  begging  me  to  return  there 


immediately :  'My  sister  is  very  nracb 
changed,  Doctor  ;  we  cannot  tell  what 
to  do.'    I  had  little  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  what  had  happened  ;  and,  wiUi 
the  utmost  expedition,  started  as  b^ 
fore.     I  passed  again  the  old  land- 
marks,   noticing    mechanically    the 
change  that  wmter^s  mark  had  set 
upon    them.       The    brown    moors 
blended  with  the  far-away  Mue  bilK 
and  the  black  leafless  outline  of  the 
trees  against  the  sky  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  as  they  appeared  on  the  brow 
bearing  themselves  with  what  strength 
they  might  against  the  wintry  wind. 
There  was  the  still  shadow-filled  tarn, 
and  beneath  the  long  clay  furrows  lay 
the  wreaths  of  old  snow,  like  the  oold 
white  remnant  of  an  old  lova    Ab 
soon  as  I  arrived,  I  proceeded  at  onoe 
to  the  library,  but  had  hardly  beoi  an 
instant  with  General  Faulkner  when 
Sybil  entered  hastily,— I  thought,  with 
the  intention  of  preventing  any  private 
conversation.    She  received  me  with 
unusual  gaiety  of  manner,  thon^  I 
fancied  she  avoided  catching  my  eye ; 
and  when  I  inquired  after  her  health, 
she  answered  me  with  considerable 
asperity,  as  though  she  resented  the 

auestion.  Throughout  the  evening 
tie  same  unnatural  mirth  was  visible. 
She  ahnost  monopolized  the  oonver- 
sation  at  dinner,  and  yet  kept  losing 
the  thread  of  her  discourse.  She  was, 
I  saw,  aware  of  this,  and  instantly 
started  a  fresh  subject,  evidently  un- 
able to  recall  the  previous  one,  and  yet 
anxious  that  her  incompetence  should 
not  be  perceived.  Her  incoherence 
was  several  times  so  perceptible  that 
we  all  felt  it  most  painfiilly.  Yet  the 
slightest  interruption  or  contradiction 
imtated  her  extremely.  At  lensth 
she  struck  the  table  smartly  with  ner 
little  hand:  *  Silence !'  she  said,  Ve 
have  talked  till  we  are  all  tired,  now 
we  will  rest'  She  was  instantly  aware 
that  she  had  done  something  unusual, 
and  began  an  apolocy  which  died  away 
on  her  lips  as  she  looked  round  at  us 
with  a  smile  so  painful,  so  anxioua 
and  hopeless  in  its  expression,  that 
we  sat,  as  it  were,  spell-bound.  She 
then  left  the  room  abruptly.  Basil 
slipped  after  her  with  the  quieknesB 
of  thought  That  look  said :  My  mind 
is  slipping  from  its  throne ;  do  not 
mock  me  with  your  watdiful  eres. 
'Poor  child!  this  will  kiU  me  if  it 
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(S(x%  on,'  said  General  Faulkner,  much 
agitated,  breaking  without  reaerve 
into  the  subject  then  uppermost  in  all 
our  thoughta.  *  I  perceive,  indeed,  a 
jppeat  alteration.'  Yes,  my  poor  girl 
18  sadly  altered  in  every  respect.  I 
thought  it  would  pass  away,  but 
thou^  it  changes  it  stavs,  she  looks 
BO  thm  and  hi^m^d  in  the  morning ; 
it  is  quite  terrible.'  (She  was  in  fact 
peifecUy  emaciated.)  *  Does  she  shun 
society  V  *  Occasionally ;  while  again, 
she  is  quite  cheerful,  indeed  gay. 
Ominous  gaiety,  I  knew  it  must  be. 
'Is  her  te)nf)er irritable V  'Oh,  that,'  he 
said,  *we  think  nothing  of;  itcertunly 
is  so,  but  can  we  wonder  ?  her  looks 
are  what  affect  me  most'  I  said. 
*  Oeneral,  I  observe  an  alteration,  ana 
an  important  one;  it  is  that  very 
change  of  disposition  which  is  a  symp- 
tom of  the  utmost  consequence.  Do 
you  not  perceive  that  she  almost  re- 
gards her  own  family  with  distrust, 
suspicion  9  her  g[lanoe  is  averted  and 
furtive.'  'She  is  certainly.  Doctor, 
less  affectionate  than  formerly ;  but 
.poor  Sybil  has  had  such  sorrow  as 
would  make  any  of  us  careless  and 
selfish,  if  not  unkind,'  he  continued 
pertinaciously.  *  Do  you  really  wish 
for  mjr  professional  opinion.  General  ? ' 
I  said^  determined  to  speak  out. 
'Certainly,'  he  replied,  with  an  un- 
easy look ;  *it  was  for  that  I  wished 
to  see  you.'  *Then,  General,  suffer 
me  to  take  your  daughter  away  for  a 
time.  It  is  my  peremptory  duty  to 
tell  you  that  her  mind  is  giving  way. 
It  is,  I  do  apprehend,  insanity  which 
impends  over  her.'  Give  me  a  few 
days  to  think  it  over,  my  dear  Doctor ; 

fou  can  surely  spare  a  couple  of  days.' 
felt  I  had  said  enough  at  the  time ; 
and  allowed  the  subject  to  drop.  He 
lit  his  dgar,  and  smoked  on  in  gloomy 
silence.  After  all,  tobacco  has  its 
commendable  side.  Probably,  smok- 
ing is  the  same  sedentary  soothing 
occupation  to  men  that  needlework  is 
to  women  ;  and  we  sat  together  mus- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  peculiar 
musical  dirge  of  the  wind,  which  had 
risen  greatly  since  my  arrival,  and 
now  blew  in  wild  eddyinc  gusts  round 
the  old  castle.  I  founa  that  an  at- 
tendant had  been  procured  for  Sybil, 
who  slept  in  the  room  which  com- 
municated with  that  of  her  young 
mistress,  and  from  her  I  learnt  that 


the  fits  of  somnambulism  had  entirely 
ceased;  but,  added  she,  'Miss  Sybil 
often  talks  to  herself  quite  wild-like, 
until  I  grow  fearsome,  sir.'  I  recom- 
mended her,  nevertheless,  to  lock  the 
outer-door  at  night  and  keep  the  key 
in  her  own  possession ;  and  we  then 
retired  to  our  separate  apartments. 
I  tried  to  sleep,  but  slumber  only  came 
in  broken  fragments.  Each  time  I 
dropped  off  into  a  doze,  I  awoke  with 
a  vague  sensation  of  disquietude.  At 
last  I  rose ;  there  were  still  the  em- 
bers of  the  ^e  ;  I  stirred  them  into 
a  blaze,  and  opening  the  window, 
leant  out.  The  night  was  a  stormy 
one;  a  light  sprinkling  of  snow  was 
on  the  ground ;  the  moon  shone  bright 
and  coldly  down  on  the  earth,  while  the 
clouds  were  drifting  across  her  almost 
as  swiftly  as  stars  are  driven  from 
heaven.  What  was  that  ?  Surely  a 
human  voice  was  above  the  wailinm 
of  the  wind.  I  listened  again  wiSi 
intense  anxiety,  for  some  minutes  I 
heard  nothing,  and  then  the  same 
sound  came,  loUowed  by  a  prolonged 
strange  laugh.  I  lost  not  an  instant 
but  hastily  slipping  on  my  clothes  ana 
providing  myself  with  a  light  in  case 
of  need,  I  went  as  noiselessly  as  pos- 
sible down  stairs.  The  great  door 
was  unlocked  and  unchained.  As  I 
closed  it  after  me,  I  noticed  light  foot- 
prints on  the  snow,  and  in  following 
these  I  perceived  also  the  track  of  the 
large  deer-hound.  Wolf.  I  was  much 
relieved  by  this,  as  wherever  Sybil 
was,  I  was  sure  the  dog  would  also  be, 
and  would  protect  her.  I  hurried  on ; 
the  footprints  crossed  the  park,  then 
proceeded  down  to  the  side  of  a  little 
torrent  which  fell  from  the  hills,  on 
the  other  side  of  which  lay  a  shelter 
of  forest  trees.  I  crossed  the  little 
slender  foot-bri(ke,  and  a  scene  broke 
on  me  which  I  shall  not  easily  forget. 
A  group  of  silver  birch-trees  seemed 
to  guard  a  little  grassy  glade,  and 
spread  their  twisted  branches  parti- 
ally over  it  The  moon  fell  directly 
on  the  white  snow,  and,  crouched 
down,  with  his  black  muzzle  resting 
on  his  huge  paws,  and  his  eyes  gazing 
intently  on  the  scene  before  him,  was 
the  hound.  And  there,  indeed,  like 
some  x)ale  fairy  driven  by  strange 
spells  to  desperation,  was  Sybil  She 
nsLd  some  light  fantastic  dress  thrown 
over  her  nignt-dress,  and  in  her  hands 
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was  a  white  scarf,  and  this  she  was 
waving  and  twining  around  her  as  I 
have  seen  Hindoo  girls  do  in  their 
native  dances.  She  danced  with  a 
marvellous  precision  and  grace,  but 
with  an  almost  superhuman  energy ; 
the  measure  changed  from  slow  to 
quick,  but  gradually,  as  though  all 
were  done  to  music  inaudible  to  others. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  of  imagina- 
tion that  a  certain  wild  music  seemed 
to  fall  on  mv  ears,  as  though  it  were 
borne  away  by  the  gale  scared  by  my 
presence.  She  stopped  and  uttered 
the  same  unnatural  laugh  which  had 
ffuided  me  there,  and  the  hound  raised 
his  head  and  gave  a  prolonged  howl  of 
response  ;  then  she  apostrophized  the 
birch-trees  and  embraced  their  ^arled 
silvery  trunks.  I  resolved  to  discover 
myseu  and  walked  forward.  She  re- 
oof^nised  me  at  once,  and  did  not 
evmce  the  slightest  surprise,  but  wel- 
comed me  as  if  I  were  a  bidden  but 
loitering  guest      'Ah,  Doctor!  the 

Sirits  have  called  and  mortals  dance, 
ere  they  are — the  pale  spirits  and 
the  gnomes ;  there  are  others  alsoin  the 
air ;  they  sit  whispering  and  mocking 
in  the  tree&  In  that  spot  lives  the 
vampire.  Do  not  look  at  him.  Doctor ; 
his  great  eyes  suck  the  heart's  blood 
if  we  do.  We  were  very  angry  with 
you  to-day,  but  that  is  all  over  now ; 
the  thing  necessary  is  to  dance,*  she 
said  emphatically ;  she  almost  dragged 
me  into  the  circle.  I  thought  it  best 
to  humour  her,  and  so  ensued  a  dance 
fantastic  and  melancholy  enough,  in- 
deed, had  any  one  been  there  to  witness 
our  performance— a  maniac  dance  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.     Aa  she 

*  Uoon-madooM,  Selenogamia,  from  <r6- 
Tn/jwri  and  yafUia^  SomnambalUm.  That  the 
moon  exercises  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the 
insane  is  unquestionably  a  popular  supersti- 
tion, as  eviooed  hj  the  very  name  of  lunatic 
and  lunacy,  and  it  generally  happens  that 
these  superstitions  encrust  reel  truths.  Yet 
I  have  been  unable  in  my  own  experience  to 
find  a  case  in  which  the  moon  exercised  any 
well-marked  influence.  With  certain  nerv- 
ous temperaments,  the  rays  have  a  lowering 
effect,  so  as  to  produce  cold  shivers,  depres- 
sion ;  in  some  restless,  sanguine  tempera- 
menta,  they  act  as  a  sedative.  I  was  ac- 
quainted once  with  a  family,  the  members  of 
which  were  all  characterized  by  extraordi- 
nary talent,  but  combined  with  such  ex- 
treme ecoentricity,and  consequent  behaviour, 
that  thev  possessed  the  reputation  of  being 
'decidedly  cracked.'  These  people,  both 
male  and  female,  always  evinced  a  peculiar 


whirled  round  I  saw  her  eyes  glittered 
brilliantly,  but  her  face  was  deadly 
white,  and  the  beautiful  features  were 
convulsed  and  drawn.  Then  she  laid 
both  hands  on  her  breast  and  give  a 
smothered  scream,  and  then  aniSehed 
up  handfuls  of  snow,  first  tossing  it 
about,  and  again  put  it  on  her  l^ad 
as  though  the  heat  of  her  Inain  was 
intoleraola  I  perceived  her  ener;^ 
was  slackening,  a  sign  her  strengw 
was  diminishing,  and  proposed  tfiat 
we  should  return  to  the  house,  re- 
minding her  that  the  dance  was  over, 
and  that  the  music  had  ceased  Some- 
what unwillingly  she  consented  to 
leave  the  spot  '  Farewell,  fiirewell !  * 
she  added  waving  her  hand  with 
indescribable  pathos  and  grace ;  '&re- 
well  old  trees,  and  happy  spirits.  It 
will  be  long  before  we  meet  again  here, 
never  till  it  is  to  part  fw  ever.'  She 
persisted  in  dancing  all  the  way,  and 
only  proceeded  backwards,  aU^ging 
that  it  pleased  her  to  face  the  moon.* 
The  hound  followed  us  with  droop- 
ing head  and  dejected  air.  We  gza- 
diudly  approach^  the  house,  though 
by  a  most  wlmnsical  and  erratic 
course ;  the  time  seemed  endless  to 
me,  for,  as  may  be  supposed,  I  was 
most  anxious  to  get  her  to  her  room 
without  encountering  any  one.  But, 
alas,  I  could  not  prevail  on  her  to  be 
silent  for  an  instant,  and  what  I  would 
have  given  almost  anything  to  avoid 
did  actually  happen  :  the  Gfsneral 
stood  light  in  hand  at  the  head  dT  tiie 
stairs.  We  passed  him  dose,  and  as 
Sybil  did  so,  she  looked  in  his  £ace  as 
she  would  in  that  of  an  utter  struiger ; 
dancing  and  singing  as  she  did  sa 

pleasure  in  exposing  themselves  to  the  moon's 
rays.  But  none  oi  these  instances  come  de- 
cidedlv  within  the  eatej^ory  of  insane  patients. 
In  epileptics  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
full  of  the  moon  is,  I  think,  invariably  attend- 
ed by  a  marked  fiwqnency  of  the  flta  ;  tome 
patients  are  obliged  to  be  kept  entirely  in 
oed  at  this  time.  Dogs  which  are  epileptic 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  From  the  word 
selenogamia  (somnambulisml  it  is  to  be  nre- 
sumed  that  the  moon  was  alto  svpposea  to 
influence  sleep-walkers.  Bnrdach  affirms, 
that  these,  even  when  awake,  *  contemplate 
the  moon  with  intense  satis&ction.'  And  it 
has  been  attempted  to  explain  by  this  their 
propensity  for  walking  on  the  roofs  of  booses 
( t)  N.  F.  WilUs  has  written  a  rather  oorioos 
tale  called  the  *Lnnatio*s  Skate,'  which  might 
well  have  been  named  the  '  Moon -stricken.' 
I  am  ignorant  whether  his  narrative  is  found- 
ed on  any  fact,  or  is  sioplv  a  ficUon,. 
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He  Bhmnk  back  appalled.  I  ri^ed 
to  him  to  be  silent,  and  we  gamed 
her  room.  No  sooner  had  we  entered, 
than  a  fresh  change  passed  over  her. 
and  a  perfect  demon  of  terror  seemed 
to  take  possession  of  her.  She  re- 
treated to  the  farthest  comer,  to 
crouch  down  on  the  floor,  shielding 
her  eyes  with  her  hand,  complaining 
that  I  was  killing  her  with  *  my  evu 
ey&'  The  least  movement  on  my  part 
only  produced  a  worse  effect,  so  I 
stood  motionless.  At  last,  she  slowly, 
very  slowly,  removed  her  hand,  ana 
peered  up  at  me  with  such  a  ghastly, 
nopeless,  paralysed  terror,  that  it  was 
months  before  I  could  for^t  it,  so 
did  that  white  face,  with  its  parted 
lipe  and  blank  misery  of  expression, 
haunt  me.  I  heard  the  old  clock  tick- 
ing with  its  sad  monotony  in  the  hall, 
and  I  was  wondering  how  long  it 
would  have  to  do  so  before  I  could 
move  from  my  position  ;  when  Sybil 
raised  her  head,  and  pointed  with  her 
finger  to  the  door,  with  a  bitter  and 
derisive  smile.  She  approached  the 
door,  and  at  the  same  moment  I  heard 
the  General's  steps  steal  away  down 
the  corridor.  At  lenfl;th  the  paroxysm 
spent  itself ;  poor  Sybil  was  laid  white 
and  almost  lifeless  on  the  bed;  but 
the  heavy  eye,  and  purple  blotches  on 
the  skin,  were  evidence  what  mischief 
had  been  at  work.  I  may  remark, 
that  beneath  her  pillow  I  nad  found 
secreted  the  key  of  the  bed-room  door, 
which  the  nurse  had  by  my  directions 
generally  locked.  Insane  cunning  had 
already  developed  itself  apparently. 
The  wonderfully  accurate,  deep  deline- 
ation of  madness  of  Shakspeare  de- 
serves note  here.  *And  he  repulsed, 
fell  into  a  sadness,  then  into  a  fast, 
thence  to  a  watch,  thence  into  weak- 
ness, thence  to  a  lightness,  and  by 
this  declension,  into  the  madness 
wherein  he  now  raves.*  Handet's 
simulation  of  what  is  technically 
termed  't^e  incubation  of  insanity,' 
must  have  been  perfect  It  needed 
no  further  entreaty  on  my  part  to 
General  Faulkner.  I  administered 
an  opiate  to  the  poor  girl,  and  the 
next  day  before  the  effect  of  it  had 
ceased,  she  was  under  my  own  roof 

at . 

It  is  not  neoessai;^  to  enter  into 
professional  details  in  a  narrative 
uke  this ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 


these  attacks  of  mania  continued  to 
recur  at  intervals  of  less  and  less 
duration,  and  that  for  eighteen  months 
I  could  not  observe  such  material 
change  as  to  indicate  recovery.  And 
yet  from  the  very  first,  I  had  regarded 
hers  as  a  hopeful  case.* 

One  of  my  patients  had  formed  a 
very  extraordmary  attachment  for 
SybiL  I  say  extraordinaiy,  for  mad- 
ness isolates  the  feelings  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  But  this  was  a  sweet-looldn^, 
eentle  idiot  girL  When  on  board  ship 
from  India,  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  some  terrible  fright  of  which  I 
forget  the  exact  nature,  had  injured 
her  senses  beyond  any  remedy.  She 
had  been  seven  years  under  my  care, 
and  durinfl;  that  time  I  cannot  remem- 
ber that  she  showed  pleasure  in  any- 
thing, save  in  the  murmuring  sound 
of  an  iEolian  harp.  She  was  accus- 
tomed to  spend  whole  days  in  summer 
crouched  by  an  open  window  listening 
to  its  melancholy  music^  and  replying 
to  it  by  a  singular  refram  of  her  own. 
Allah,  Allah,  prolonging  the  double  1, 
and  then  would  follow  a  long  low 
laugL  Occasionally  she  made  the 
vibration  more  musical  and  satisfac- 
tory apparently,  by  grasping  the  harp 
with  ner  teeth.  Sybil  seemed  smitten 
by  a  like  taste,  and  often  one  miffht 
see  these  two  hapless  beings  togetner 
in  the  window  recess,  the  idiot  girl 
listening,  and  ciying  out  her  usual 
refrain,  the  other  sometimes  silent, 
and  bending  forward  as  if  she  expect- 
ed to  hear  more,  and  then  laughing 
and  answering  incoherently  some  in- 
visible person.  Sybil  once  drew  my 
attention  to  that  fifth  chord  above, 
which,  as  most  people  know,  idways 
sounds  after  any  given  note.  She  told 
me  long  afterwards  that  she  imagined 
these  to  be  responsive  to  her  music, 
and  that  Daracott,  though  invisible,  al- 
ways hovered  by  her  at  such  times. 
Indeed,  throughout  her  illness,  she 
was,  if  I  may  so  term  i1^  in  an  attitude 
of  expectation  ;  either  her  lover  was 
coming  to  seek  her,  or  was  about  to 
prove  unfaithful  to  her :  these  two 
ideas  alternated,  and  betrayed  them- 
selves  in   a  thousand   little   ways, 

*  More  recoTeries  oceur  in  acute  mania 
than  any  other  form  of  inaanity,  and  a^n, 
insane  women  reoover  in  a  larger  proportion 
than  ineaDe  men ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the,  »»•  ft„a.oU,  «Up.5^QQg|g 
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touching  enough   to   any  one   who 
knew  her  sad  history. 

May  had  set  in  this  year  with  far 
more  warmth  and  beauty  than  usual, 
and  even  my  melancholy  patients 
seemed  cheered  by  the  influence  of  tUl 
things  round  them  ;  and  to  dream  of 
days  to  come  when  they  might  yet 
hold  hope  to  their  poor  worn  hearts. 
I  entered  one  of  the  smaller  gardens 
assigned  to  a  portion  of  my  patients. 
Have  you,  reader^  ever  watched  a  set 
of  lunatics  in  their  recreation  hours  9 
It  is  a  curious  sight  enough,  and  no- 
where is  the  entire  absorption  of  the 
feelings  characteristic  of  the  disease 
better  observed.  You  scarcely  ever 
see  two  together,  either  in  company 
or  in  conversation,  each  one  walks 
alone,  wrapt  up  in  his  particular  de- 
lusion, whether  of  granaeur,  of  woe, 
or  of  joy.  Here  also  may  especiaUv  be 
noticed  the  insane  gait  (which,  when 
once  distinguished,  is  one  of  our 
surest  tests);  how  in  some  it  becomes 
confirmed,  and  how  it  is  lost  in  all  as 
they  progress  towards  recovery.  One 
lady  was  walking  stolidly  round  and 
round  until  her  feet  had  worn  a  chan- 
nel in  the  path,  but  she  invariablv 
stopt  short  at  one  spot,  turned  back 
and  recommenced.  Years  ago  there 
had  been  a  flower-bed  at  that  point, 
with  rose-trees  in  it,  and  though  for 
many  a  long  month  that  had  been  re- 
moved, anof  laid  down  with  gravel, 
the  force  of  habit  remained  :  the  im- 
pression received  when  the  brain  was 
impressible,  seemed  indelible;  and 
neither  persuasion  nor  force  could 
make  her  cross  that  invisible  rubicon. 
I  watched  Sybil  and  the  idiot  girl  long 
and  attentively  ;  the  latter  seemed  as 
usual  She  was  fondling  about  Sybil, 
though  little  noticed,  and  her  strange 
laugh  broke  on  my  ears  as  I  sto(xL 
There  was  a  slisht  change  in  Sybil 
I  noticed  a  kina  of  lethargic  melan- 
choly stealing  over  her,  accompanied 
bv  a  new  and  obstinate  set  expression 
about  the  face.  I  was  in  dread  of  her 
illness  ti^nff  the  form  of  melancholy, 
or  religious  fixed  delusion,  and  deddea 
to  try  what  a  stimulatinig  change  of 
air  would  efiect* 

In  a  few  days  I  removed  these  two 

*  At  certain  timet  there  are  obanges  in 
the  disease,  and  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  that  just  before  the  sixth  and  ninth 
months  they  may  certainly  be  looked  for. 


girls  to  a  retired  village  on  the  e«Fi 
coast  The  sea  had  even  more  efl^t 
than  I  had  anticipated  on  both,  for  a 
very  curious  fact  oocurrecL  to  which  I 
do  not  remember  any  paralleL  Whea 
the  si^t  of  the  ocean  first  broke  on 
poor  Mona  (this  was  not  her  real 
name,  but  one  she  had  somehow  ac- 
quired in  the  houseX  she  dropped  to 
the  earth  in  a  dead,  funting  fit  Here 
was  a  singular  instance  of  the 
power  of  thelawB  of  assodatian.  For 
seven  years  that  girl  had  lived  her 
harmless,  silent,  unconscious  life ;  to 
all  appearance  without  a  memory,  a 
hope,  or  a  fear ;  then  the  sea  is  pre- 
sented to  her ;  the  mysterious  rule  of 
memory  for  an  instant  re-asserts  itself 
The  sea  was,  doubtless,  conneoted 
with  that  disastrous  period  when  she 
was  bereft  of  her  senses.  The  f aintioe 
fit,  though  of  unusual  length  ana 
severity,  passed  ofl^  and  she  never 
again,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
testified  any  emotion  of  the  kind,  but 
on  the  contrary  seemed  to  Bud  in  its 
murmurs,  as  it  broke  on  the  sands, 
an  ei^ovment  fully  equivalent  to  the 
wails  of  her  much-loved  iEolian  harp. 
With  regard  to  Sybil,  the  effect  I 
have  alluded  to  came  on  later.  There 
was  a  marked  improvement  in  her 
bodily  health  within  the  fortni^t 
At  the  end  of  that  time,*  one  morning 
her  attendant  entered  her  room,  and 
discovered  that  she  had  broken  every 
pane  of  glass  and  piece  of  furniture, 
torn  her  clothes  to  tatters,  and  was 
disposed  to  personal  violence.  Here 
was  evidently  a  sudden  paroxysm  of 
a  severe  kind ;  and  there  had  been 
little  to  warn  us  of  it,  except  tiial  as 
her  lethargy  seemed  to  pass  off,  and 
she  appeared  no  more  deaf  or  uncon- 
scious when  spoken  to— an  excessive 
C' '  3  and  exaltation  <^  manners  bad 
evident 
It  may  appear  singular  to  non- 
professional readers,  but  this  fresh 
outburst,  coming  at  this  time,  gave  me 
fresh  hopes  that  her  recovery  was  to 
be  expected,  be  itsooner  or  later.  As 
in  death-scenes— just  before  the  lamp 
of  life  dies  out— there  is  often  one 
quiver  of  extraordinary  light,  and  a 
superhuman  strength  is  ffranted  to 
the  d^g  one,  so  I  oould  not  help 
thinking  that  this  mig^t  be  the  last 
fierce  struggle  of  mania  before  it 
finidly  Buecumbed  and  fled.    I  had 
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Jhi.  of  course,  lemoyed  immediately  \ 
Bud  for  three  weeks,  without  inter- 
mission, she  raved  so  as  to  compel  me 
to  assign  a  gallery  exclusively  to  her 
accommodation.    Oh,  how  she  raved. 
Bight  and  day  alike  !    She  seemed  to 
Imow  neither  sleep  nor  rest ;  to  feel 
neither  fatigue  nor  pain,  heat  nor  cold 
— ^there  was  apparently  a  complete 
loss  of  all  ordinaiy  sensation.    I  ad- 
ministered opium  and  other  powerful 
medicines  in  the  largest  quantities 
that  durst  he  ventur^,  without  the 
slishtest  effect    Worn,  and  wasted, 
and  haggard,  she  seemed  like  some 
pale,  restless  shadow,  for  her  exquisite 
grace  and  pathos  never  forsook  her 
even  at   this  time.    One  night,  in 
passing  her  door,  I  heard  her  singing 
some  song — I  forget  the  words--Dut 
the  burden  was  of  the  dreariness  of 
life,  and  the  darkness  of  the  world, 
and  the  refrain  was  an  invocation  that 
heaven  might  bend  over  her  and  claim 
her.    Ah,  unhappy  one !  it  wrung  my 
heart  to  hear.    I  almost  prayed  that 
Heaven  would  in  mercy  take  her.   At 
first  I  separated  Mona  entirely  from 
her,  but  it  had  such  an  effect  on  the 
poor  idiot  that  I  was  induced  to  re- 
scind my  direction ;  and  Mona  derived 
a  childish  pleasure  from  being  per- 
mitted to  crouch  about  the  comdor 
and  by  the  door,  listening  to  Sybil's 
voice,  an  unmeaning  smile  on  her 
face,  and   then   she   would   betake 
herself  to  her  favourite  harp,  and  be- 
tween the  ravings  of  Sybil  Faulkner 
might  be  heard  uie  wild  cry  of  Mona. 
General  Faulknerreceived.  of  course, 
periodical  accounts  of  his  daughter's 
state,  though,  at  my  urgent  instance, 
he  had  never  sought  an  interview. 
It  has  often  been  with  difficulty  that 
I  have  carried  out  my  wishes  in  such 
cases.    When  an  interview  would  do 
harm  to  the  patient,  of  course  my 
line  is  clear  ;  out  where  it  is  eagerly 
wish^  for  by  the  rdatives,  and  would 
hardly  affect  the  patient  for  good  or 
otherwise,  I  still  would  always  put 
my  persuasion  in  the  balance  agamst 
it    And  for  this  reason,  especially 
where  recovery  is  more  than  likely, 
when  it  actually  takes  place,  friends 
will  thank  you  that  they  have  never 
seen  their  loved  one  in  the  horrible 
paroxysms  of  madness  ;   that  they 
nave  not  been  permitted  to  burden 
themselves  with  the  memory  of  so 


ghastly  a  picture— and  patients  will, 
and  often  have  thanked  me  for  shelter- 
ing them  from  even  loving  eyes  in 
their  hour  of  woe  and  humiliation. 
Professionally  we  are  so  compelled  to 
witness  these  scenes  that  they  lose 
their  natural  horror  ;  and  physicians, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  class  of 
men,  learn  to  separate  the  material 
from  the  immaterial  But,  with  a 
great  majority,  the  sight  of  a  wife,  a 
sister,  or  a  son,  to  all  appearance 
hopelessly  mad,  is  a  picture  so  painful 
and  appalling,  that  it  daguerreotypes 
itself  on  the  memory. 

Basil  Faulkner  was  stationed  with 
his  regiment  some  little  distance  from 
town.   As  to  Captain  Daraoott,  I  had 
also  intelligence  of  him.    That  hollow 
and   triumphant  pleasure  which   is 
sometimes  granted  to  sinners  in  this 
world,  had  been   in  his  case  more 
brief  than  usual,  and  his  fall  more 
shameful  and  disastrous.     He  had 
resided   for  some  time   with   Mrs. 
Haveril  on  the  Continent.    She  had 
plunged  him  into  the  maddest  ex- 
penses, and  he  had  also  gambled  and 
lost  heavily.   In  short,  he  was  ruined ; 
and  then,  with  that  singularly  steely 
cruelty  which  often  distingiuBhes  a 
woman  utterly  given  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  she  chased  him  ignomini- 
ously  from  her  house,  and  it   was 
understood  that,  goaded  to  reckless- 
ness, he  had  returned  to  England, 
there  to  face,  as  best  he  might  those 
he  had  every  reason  to  fear.    1  think 
Helps  has  somewhere  said  that  Judajs 
Iscariot  might  have  done  better  than 
to  go  and  hang  himself ;  and,  doubt- 
less, the  greatest  criminals  have  their 
chance  of  amendment  yet.    But  there 
are  some  sins  which  have  a  perpetual 
back-flavour  of  remorse;  and  such 
are  cowardice,  ingratitude^  treachery, 
and  the  like.    And  when  I  thought  of 
the  fruit  of  Daracott*s  misdeeds,  the 
stem  words  of  Carlyle  recurred  to  my 
mind :— *  Thv  work,  behold  thai  has 
not  vanished  ;  thai  is  not  abolished  ; 
it  remains,  or  the  want  of  it  remains 
for  endless  times  and  eternities.    Ail 
else  is  spent  and  eaten.    Where  is  thy 
work  ?  swift !  out  with  it !  let  us  see 
thy  work!' 

Full  of  this  thoiMrht,  I  visited  Sybil 
again,  for  indeed  1  was  in  a  state  of 
intense  anxiety  about  her.  I  fancied 
that  though  the  fire  of  insanity  was 
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wearing  out,  there  were  indications 
that  the  fair,  frail  temple  in  which  it 
had  wrought  its  havoc,  was  even  more 
swiftly  wearing  away  to  the  silent 
land — *  where  the  wicked  oease^  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest' 
She  was  laughing,  as  usual,  and  raved 
on  in  words  to  ttiis  effect : — *  He  an- 
swers only  to  my  music  When  the 
blue  spirits  dance  it  is  beautiful,  but 
so  cold  Edward !  Edward !  Ah !  un- 
faithful on&  He  does  not  hear  me. 
I  am  giddy  with  whirling ;  and  those 
old  white  stems  choke  me.  The  violets 
grow  so  thick  over  my  heart  that  it 
cannot  beat  (A  ixause.)  It  was  at 
the  moon  he  howled.  But  the  snow 
burnt  my  brain.  Ah !  (here  she 
screamed  as  though  with  painl  the 
tendrils  are  twining  into  my  neart- 
strings,  and  the  demon  watcher  is 
there.  Yes,  love,  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
the  ball.  But  the  spirits  told  me. 
Slyly  he  crept  from  among  the  trees. 
Howl  again.  Wolf.  Bay  at  the  moon. 
But  do  not  smile  so  on  her — on  her. 
Do  not  strike  him,  father.  Howl  at 
the  moon,  for  it  makes  me  mad — 

He  Answers  only  to  my  musto. 

Edward  !  Edward  !    Ab  ! 

Unfaithful  one  !  he  does  not 
hear  me. 

The  violets  grow  so  thick  over 
my  heart  that  it  cannot  beat. 

All  the  tendrils  are  twining  into  my  heart- 
strings. 

Yes,  loye,  I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  ball. 

But  do  not  smile  on  her— on  her.    Do  not 
strike  him,  father. 

It  will  be  seen  how  far  the  above 
bears  the  remark  out*  I  left  hen 
resolved  to  see  her  every  hour,  for  I 
was  convinced  that  a  cnsis  must  be 
near.  The  night  was  very  oppressive 
—one  of  those  fierce  summer  storms 
which  sometimes  sweep  over  us  with 
such  fury,  slept  in  the  sultry  air.  Before 
long  a  gloomy  breath  of  wind  stirred 
all  the  trees  for  a  moment,  and  then 
all  was  still  again.  I  was  sitting  in 
my  study  when  a  furious  peal  of  the 
bell  was  heard  from  the  frontdoor, 
and  followed  by  another  and  anotJier 

*  To  what  extent  it  supports  the  theory  of 
the  doubleness  of  the  brain  {vide  Dr.  Hol- 
land), or  the  duality  of  the  brain  {vide  Dr. 
Wigan),  is  a  (^uesUon  of  Qome  littlQ  interest 


mad— mad;'  and  here  she  danced  in 
horrible  glee. 

Now  the  reason  I  have  thus  tran- 
scribed verbatim  this  senseless  raving 
is  one  of  some  little  interest  to  the 
psychologist  A  medical  man,  of 
very  singular  talent,  onoe  remarked 
to  me  that,  in  the  ravings  of  mania 
(unlike  those  of  Phrenitis)  there  was 
meaning  but  not  coherence ;  and  that^ 
if  carefully  divided  and  compared,  it 
would  be  found  t  that  two  trains  of 
thought  apparently  crossed  each  other, 
and  that  the  sentences^  so  unconnec- 
ted and  unintelligibly  really  alter- 
nated with  some  rcwnikrity.  I  have 
since  then  repeatedly  verified  this 
observation,  and  I  give  the  above, 
noted  down  on  the  spot,  as  a  specimen. 
The  two  ideas,  evidently,  are  her  first 
attack  at  Strathsay  Castle—the  blue 
spctres  and  night  music  she  heard 
there,  with  the  vision  of  her  lover, 
when  he  gave  her  the  violets,  and  was 
at  the  ballwith  her.  I  have  separated 
the  alternate  sentences,  and  place 
them  parallel : — 


Where  the  blue  spirits  dance  it  is 

beautiful,  but  so  cold. 
I  am  giddy  with  whirling,  and 

those  old  white  stems  choke  me. 
It  was  at  the  moon  be  (the  dog  t)  howled, 

but  the  snow  burnt  my  brain. 
The  demon  watcher  is  there.    (This  evi- 
dently referred  to  my  finding  her  in  the 

birch-tree  copse.) 
But  the  spirits  told  me  (this  with 

emphasu).      Slyly   he   crept    out 

among  the  trees. 
Howl  again,  wolf.    Bay  at  the  moon.    Howl 

at  the  moon^  for  it  makes  me  mad—mad 


in  quick  succession.  A  servant  entered 
hastily,  and  handed  me  a  card,  whereon 
was  inscribed—*  Captain  Edward  I)»- 
lacott'  The  next  instant  Daracott 
himself  strode  into  the  room,  and  stood 
before  me.  a  haggard,  reckless,  dea- 
perate-looJdne  man.  He  dashed  down 
a  elazed  mifitary  cap  on  the  table, 
and  exclaimed  with  an  imprecatioii— 
*Mis8  Faulkner  is  coafined  here,  th^ 
tell  me.  I  intend  to  see  her.  To-mor- 
row I  am  to  stand  to  be  shot  at* 
Here  he  eround  his  teeth  together^ 
'To  be  shot  like  a  dog,  by  that 
young  bloodhound  brother  of  hers.  I 
may  as  well  see  what  I  am  to  die  for.' 
And  he  gave  a  laugh  which  contrasted 
itt  with  his  ashy  cheek  and  restleea 
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movements.  I  looked  at  bim  steadily. 
I  had  not  wronged  that  man  in  think- 
ing he  was  a  coward ;  and  now  his 
bullying,  brutalized  demeanour  utterly 
dij^usted  me.  I  considered  that  such 
a  thing  as  this  might  nossibly  haye  a 
reactionary  effect  on  Sybil  I  knew 
that  I  could  hardly  oyerrate  the  shock 
it  must  be  to  him ;  and  I  thought  it 
fitting  that  this  man  should  see  with 
his  own  eyes  his  direful  handiwork. 
I  took  up  the  light  in  perfect  silence, 
and  he  followed  me  with  the  same  air 
of  dcwged  bravado.  We  traversed  the 
corrioor,  gained  the  gallery,  and  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  there 
— crueUy  worn  and  wasted,  but  per- 
haps as  lovely  in  her  stricken  state 
as  in  her  happier  days— stood  Sybil 
Faulkner.  He  staggered  when  he  saw 
her,  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  She 
did  not  seem  surprised,  but  placing 
her  finger  on  her  lips,  retreated  slowly 
and  gracefully  to  tne  other  end  of  the 
chamber,  and  from  thence  looked  ear- 
nestly at  him,  shading  her  eyes  with 
her  hand.  She  whispered  softly,  but 
distinctly— *  Ah,  Edward,  come  at  last ! 
Come  to  the  ball,  love !  I  have  your 
violets.'  And  she  drew  a  faded  bunch 
of  those  flowers  from  her  bosom,  and 
made,  as  if  in  mockery^  a  deep  obeis- 
ance. He  uttered  a  temble  oath.  The 
sound  of  that  voice  made  her  start  as 
if  she  had  been  struck,  and  she  stood 
motionless,  her  eyes  nearly  starting 
out  of  the  sockets.  He  turned  and 
actually  fled  I  heard  him  blaspheme 
in  the  distance,  and  that  the  cry  of  the 
idiot  girl  pursued  him.  Then  the  hall 
door  was  slammed  violently.  A  minute 
after,  a  flash  of  Ikhtning  streamed  into 
the  room,  so  brmiant  and  lurid  that 
everything  looked  of  blazing  fire,  fol- 
lowed by  a  succession  of  short,  sharp 
thunder  cracks.  Sybil  uttered  a  great 
piercing  cry,  as  though  her  very  heart 
were  rent,  and  then  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  the  first  I  had  seen  her  shed. 
She  continued  to  weep  without  re- 
straint as  though  she  were  weeping 
out  all  her  pent-up  miseries ;  and  I 
remained  with  her,  careful  not  to 
check  this  salutary  chan^  and  re- 
joicing from  my  heart  at  its  appear- 


ance, which  I  knew  must  augur  good. 
I  had  been  twice  summoned  away,  but 
would  not  leave  her  until  e^e  slept 
When  I  did  quit  her  room,  I  had  to 
encounter,  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  a  strange  and  horrible  spectacle. 
There,  surrounded  by  affrightcKi  domes- 
tics, sat,  or  rather  cowered,  Edward 
Daracott,  ashy  pale,  scowling  silent, 
but  blind— atontf  blind!  That  very 
flash  of  lightning  which  had,  as  though 
by  instinct  forced  that  despairing  cry 
from  Sybil  s  lips,  had  struck  him  thus, 
with  the  haunting  picture  of  Sybil,  as 
he  last  beheld  her,  indelibly  stamped 
on  to  his  brain.  tJnii^ured  in  other 
respects,  he  was  hopelessly,  incurably 
blind    .    .    . 

Two  years  from  that  time  Captain 
Daracott  died,  and  so  terminated  a 
Ufe  dimmed  by  sensuality,  and  dis- 
honoured by  treachery  and  cowardice. 
One  of  his  relatives  told  me  after- 
wards, that  the  singularly  retributive 
feature  of  his  punishment  lay,  not  in 
his  blindness,  but  that,  owing  to  that 
blindness,  he  had  never  been  able  to 
change  or  chase  away  from  him  the 
image  of  poor  Sybil  as  he  saw  her 
bereft  of  her  senses. 

A&  my  readers  will  divine,  Sybil  re- 
covered gradually  and  slowly,  but  per- 
fectly. Whether  it  was  that  ner  inter- 
view with  Daracott  happen^  at  the 
precise  instant  when  the  brain,  worked 
up  to  the  utmost  pitch,  was  on  the 
tuming-noint  either  way  or  no,  I  can- 
not say,  out  I  date  the  commencement 
of  the  favourable  chance  from  that 
salutary  and  welcome  now  of  tears. 
For  many  months  she  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, a  gentle,  silent-stricken  girl, 
and  perhaps  a  sli^t  melancholy  and 
a  certain  tinge  of  timidity  always  clung 
to  her.  But  time  is  a  mighty  river, 
and  bears  away  many  a  human  woe 
on  its  broad  torrent  And  in  a  few 
years  Sybil  learned,  in  a  happier  love, 
to  lose  the  memory  of  the  one  who  had 
cast  so  dark  a  shadow  over  her  early 
life.  There  is  an  old  and  very  beau- 
tiful saying  I  have  once  heard,—*  ITie 
waters  that  have  passed  the  mill  grind 
no  more.' 
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That  a  vast  stride  has  recently  been 
taken  by  Ireland  in  the  march  of 
social  improvement  is  a  self-evident 
fact,  and,  in  some  respects  at  least,  it 
has  ceased  to  be  the  great  difficulty' 
of  statesmen  and  social  economists. 
Her  judicial  authorities  are  no  longer 
engaged  in  holding  Special  Commis- 
sions for  the  trial  of  ruthless  murder- 
ers—although alas !  the  stain  of  blood 
has  not  yet  departed  from  the  land — 
and  complimentary  white  gloves  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  hangman's  hal- 
ter. 'The  Liberator,' as  he  was  styled 
in  the  spirit  of  the  strongest  yet 
most  self-complacrtit  irony,  has  been 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  Concilia- 
tion Hall  is  amongst  the  things  that 
were.  Smith  O'Brien  has  exchanged 
the  pike,  and  gim,  and  vitriol  bottle, 
and  the  classic  cabbage-gardens  of 
Ballingarnr,  for  the  peaceful  shades  of 
Cahirmoyle !  Even  Lords-Lieutenant, 
instead  of  unravelling  mysterious  plots 
against  the  welfare  of  the  State^  are 
more  pleasantly  engaged  in  presiding 
at  the  festive  boan^  or  in  perambulat- 
ing the  country  from  Deriy  to  Valen- 
tia,  and  astounding  admiring  audi- 
ences by  their  eloquent  decliumations 
on  the  increase  of  pigs  and  the  de- 
struction of  weeda  The  workhouses, 
so  called  because  they  were  the  real 
castles  of  indolence,  which  were 
crammed  at  one  time  to  overflowing, 
are  now  nearly  deserted,  or  have  be- 
come a  refuge  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
or  an  anti-Malthusian  convenience  as 
lying-in  hospitals. 

In  the  broadest  features  of  the  pic- 
ture, there  are  now,  therefore,  more 
cheerful  tints,  and  Irish  agitation, 
Irish  outrage,  and  Irish  famine,  no 
longer  form  the  standing  topics  of  dis- 
cussion which  they  once  did  for  British 
journalists.  It  win  be  interesting,  how- 
ever, if  we  examine  some  of  the  minuter 
detailfiL  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
Ireland,  whilst  *  ceasing  to  do  evil,*  has 
as  vet '  learned  to  do  well' 

Ireland  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
country^  and  at  least,  two-thirds  of  its 
population  are  dependent  on  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  for  their  maintenance.  The 
flax  manufacture  in  Ulster  employs  in- 
deed a  considerable  number  ofpersons 
of  both  sexes,  but  it  is  confined  withm 
limited  bounds,  and,  with  few  excep- 


tions, nearly  every  attempt  to  intro- 
duce textile  manufactures  into  other 
districts  have  proved  abortive.  Here 
and  there,  indeed,  we  do  occasionally 
meet  with  a  few  scattered  instances  oi 
manufacturing  industry,  bat  these  are 
few  in  number,  and  com^iradvely 
insignificant  in  extent  £veB  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
spread  flax  cultivation  into  other  parts 
of  Ireland  beyond  the  confines  of  Ul- 
ster have  failed  ;  the  latest  statistical 
returns  showing  that  whilst  there 
were  1061  scutching  mills  in  Wster, 
there  were  only  thit^-six  in  the  other 
three  provinces  *  and  also  that  whilst 
there  were,  in  the  presentyear,  86^288 
acres  of  flax  grown  in  Ulster,  tnere 
were  only  5267  acres  under  the  same 
crop  in  Leinster,  Munster.  and  Con- 
naught  Such  facts  as  these  prove, 
if  proof  were  wanting,  that  Iielana 
is  not  a  manufacturing  countrv,  not- 
withstanding its  maniK)ld  capabilitieB 
in  this  respect  But  it  is  a  carious 
fact  that  even  the  cultivation  of  flax 
is  becoming  every  year  more  limited 
Thus,  in  1856,  there  were  106,311 
acres  of  flax  grown  in  Irehmd,  but  in 
1857  this  had  dwindled  down  to 
97,721  acres,  and  the  returns  for  1858 
show  that  Irish  fiumers  still  perast 
in  declining  to  grow  this,  the  material 
of  Ireland  s  principal  manoiactare; 
for  the  whole  extent  grown  this  year 
amounted  to  91,555  acres,  being  a  re- 
duction of  no  less  than  14,756  acres 
in  two  years.  To  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  in  the  home  supply,  the 
spinners  of  Ulster  must,  thereibfe, 
have  recourse  to  foreign  countries  ; 
and  thus  the  Irish  farmer,  by  neglect- 
ing to  supply  the  wants  of  such  valu- 
able customers  as  the  mannfacturerB, 
voluntarily  permits  the  annual  eSBux 
of  a  lai^ge  amoimt  of  gold,  whieh  if 
retained  at  home  would  add  to  the 
general  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  A  *  Flax  Improvement  So- 
ciety,' which  even  heaan  the  high- 
sounding  prefix  of  *  Ro^al,'  has  ex- 
isted for  several  vears,  with  its  head- 
?[uarter8  at  Belfast;  but  with  such 
acts  before  us,  we  can  onl^  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  *  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state,'  or  else,  that 
it  has  sunk  into  a  comatose  oondiiiaiL 
But  the  flax  manufacture  is  not  the 
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only  point  in  which  the  industrial 
resonroes  of  Ireland  are  not  developed 
as  they  ou^t  to  be.  There  are  rally 
twelve  millions  of  pounds  of  wool  an- 
nually produced  in  tne  country,  andyet. 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  frieze  ana 
tweed  factories,  no  attempt,  to  speak 
of,  has  been  made  to  turn  this  immense 
amoimt  of  material  to  account  in  an 
industrial  point  of  view.  English  and 
French  buyers  traverse  the  country  in 
all  directions,  only  too  happy  to  secure 
it,  whilst  Irishmen  contentedly  see 
bale  after  bale  sent  o£E^  without  re- 
flecting that  they  are  imrting  with 
the  whole  of  that  which  if  even  par- 
tialhr  used  by  themselves  might  anord 
prontable  employment  to  thousands. 
Besides,  there  are  the  indirect  benefits 
which  would  accrue  to  the  country  at 
large  by  the  establishment  of  such  a 
manufacture— an  increased  demand 
for  all  descriptions  of  produce.  Whilst 
we  would  not  abate  one  tittle  of  our 
love  for  green  fields,  and  sparkling 
brooks,  we  must  own  to  a  liking  for 
the  tall  chimney,  and  the  dashing  of 
the  mill-wheel  which  betokens  the  site 
of  busy  industry. 

Agam,  when  we  look  at  the  geogra- 
phic»l  position  of  beland,  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  her  noble  bays 
covered  withimmense  fleets  of  fishing- 
boats,  engaged  in  drawing  forth  those 
treasures  with  which  the  teeming  sea 
abounds.  But  what  is  the  fact?  A 
few  imperfectly  found  and  insufficient 
boats  creep,  here  and  there,  along  the 
coast,  whilst  English  fishermen  pursue 
their  occupation  and  carry  off  their 
spoils  under  the  very  eyes  of  those 
who  have  not,  apparently,  the  energy 
to  help  themselves.  Consequently, 
the  salted  herring  upon  which  the 
Irish  fisherman  regeJes,  in  most  cases 
comes  from  the  Moray  Firth,  and  the 
absurd  spectacle  ia  presented  of  the 
Wick  herring-laden  vessels  delivering 
their  cargoes  where  the  neighbouring 
bays  are  actually  swarming  with  simi- 
lar fisL 

We  do  not  fail  to  remember  the 
beautiful  compensations  of  nature  by 
which  we  find  the  distribution  of  raw 
material  resulated  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  one  district  or  country  supply- 
ing the  articles  consumed  or  manu- 
factured in  another.  But  we  need  not 
waste  words  to  show  that  there  is  a 
wide  difierenoe  between  an  attempted 


monopoly  of  its  own  products  by  any 
country,  and  the  leavine  of  some  re- 
sources lying  half-wrousnt  and  allow- 
ing others  to  run  entirely  to  waste. 

Since,  then,  Ireland  is  chiefly  de- 
pendent upon  her  agricultural  capa- 
oilities,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
consider  the  manner  in  which  her 
resources  in  this  respect  have  been 
brought  out 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  this, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  certain  conditions  which  charac- 
terijse  *  good  husbandry,*  and  any 
serious  infringement  of  those  condi- 
tions, must,  therefore,  mark  the  re- 
verse. One  of  those  conditions  is  a 
properly  adjusted  rotation  or  succes- 
sion of  crops.  If,  however,  we  take 
up  the  reports  of  the  Irish  R^;istrar- 
Gfeneral,  we  will  find  that  Irish  agricul- 
ture cannot  bo  said  to  possess  this 
fundamental  principle  of  good  culti- 
vation. The  proportions  in  which  the 
different  classes  of  crops  are  grown, 
vary  so  much  every  year,  that  it  is 
evident  cultivation  is  governed  by  no 
definite  rule,  but  rather  by  mere  ill- 
regulated  chance,  or  rather  guess-work. 

Again,  farmers  in  Great  Britain  look 
upon  turnip  culture  as  the  pillar  upon 
which  the  entire  superstructure  of  good 
husbandry  rests  ;  out  in  this  opinion 
their  Irish  brethren  do  not  practically 
coincide.  So  far  from  increasing,  the 
extent  of  land  which  is  devoted  in  Ire- 
land to  turnip  husbandry  is  annually 
decreasing  and  that  too,  atavery  rapid 
rate.  If  therefore  British  farmers  are 
correct,  Irish  farmers  must  be  seriously 
wrong ;  and  if  the  former  are  right  in 
judging  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
any  district  by  the  proportion  which 
the  turnip  bears  to  the  otner  cultivated 
crops,  then  Irish  agriculture,  taken  as 
a  whole,  so  far  from  being  eminently 
proffl-essive,  is  in  reality  retrograding. 

There  ia  another  point  of  view,  from 
which  we  may  look  not  only  at  the 
actual  state  of  Irish  agriculture,  but 
also  as  it  affects  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people,  and,  perhaps^  we  might 
add,  tne  future  interests  or  the  nation 
at  large. 

Without  going  back  to  any  previous 
period  in  the  social  history  of  Ireland, 
no  one  can  have  forgot  the  events 
which  took  place  in  that  country  about 
twelve  years  aso.  Harrowing  as  were 
the  accounts  wmch  reached  us  of  dis- 
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tresB  in  Ireland,  arising  from  former 
but  partial  failures  of  the  potato  crop, 
all  were  eclipsed  by  the  unexampled 
horrors  of  1846,  1847,  and  1848.  In 
every  part  of  the  land  famine  and  dis- 
ease swept  off  their  helpless  victims  in 
thousanos.  The  spacious  workhouses 
overflowed  with  famished  inmates: 
auxiliary  buildings  were  demanded 
and  obtained  to  afford  additional 
shelter  ;  poor-rates  and  rates-in-aid 
threatened  to  absorb  the  last  shilling 
of  every  one  who  was  liable  to  those 
imposts ;  landed  property  became  al- 
most a  thin^  without  value  :  and 
ancient  families,  struggling  under  the 
loads  of  debt  bequeathed  to  them  by 
former  generations,  sunk  at  once  under 
the  force  of  a  visitation  of  Providence, 
which  took,  from  them  the  only  sup- 
port by  which  they  had  been  enabled 
to  exist 

The  cause  of  all  this  accumulation 
of  calamities  was  only  too  apparent 
Dependence  on  the  potato  as  tne  chief, 
and  in  most  cases  the  sole  article  of 
subsistence,  was  that  cause,  and  loud 
and  universal  were  the  wamin|;s 
against  cherishing  such  a  feeling  m 
future.  But  strange  to  tell,  notwith- 
standing the  fearful  lesson  which  the 
people  of  Ireland  received  durinc  the 
years  to  which  we  have  referrecL  no 
sooner  did  the  potato  begin  to  snow 
some  faint  signs  of  returning  vigour 
than  all  was  forgotten,  and,  with  a 
degree  of  infatuation  which  is  per- 
fectly unaccountable,  they  have  gone 
on,  year  by  year,  extending  the  breadth 
under  potato  culture,  imtiL  in  1868, 
the  acreage  under  that  crop  alone  forms 
considerably  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  amount  of  cultivated  crops 
in  Ireland.  According  to  Mr.  Hall 
Maxwell's  Statistical  Inquiry,  potato 
culture  extends  over  but  one  twenty- 
fifth  part  of  the  cultivated  area  in  Scot- 
land, and  we  shall  let  the  condition 
of  the  agriculture  and  the  agricultural 

gopulation  of  each  country  teU  which 
as  adopted  the  wisest  course.  What 
security,  we  would  ask,  have  the  people 
of  Ireland  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
fearful  scenes  of  the  famine  years,  see- 
ing that  they  are  now  again,  with  their 
eyes  open,  pursuing  precisely  the  same 
course  which  led  to  the  calamitous 
events  of  those  years  ?  It  would  ap- 
pear, indeed,  as  if  they  were  wilfully 
tempting  their  fate,  utterly  regardless 


of  the  lessons  which  prudence  would 
gather  from  the  past 

But  there  are  other  condderations 
to  be  looked  to,  before  we  can  asaent  to 
any  marked  advancement  havins^taken 
place  in  the  general  features  of  Irish 
agriculture,  as  some  affirm  to  be  actually 
the  case.    If  the  agricultural  charac- 
ter of  the  country  is  improving,  and  if 
the  possessors  are  really  endeavouring 
to  develop  the  capabilities  of  the  sd^ 
it  is  evident  that  the  area  under  col- 
tivation  will  be  extending,  especiaUjr 
in  the  richer  districts,    ^ow.  what  is 
the  case  as  presented  to  us  in  toe  ata^ 
tical  returns?    Simply  this,  that  so 
far  from  becoming  extended,  the  area 
under  cultivation  in  Ireland  is  gradu- 
ally but  regularly  diminishing,  and 
particularly  so  in  some  of  the  most 
fertile  districts.     Ireland  is  not  like 
Scotland,  because  a  lai^e  proportion 
of  the  uncultivated  area  in  the  former 
consists,  chiefly,  of  what  are  natimdly, 
perhaps^  the  nchest  soils  in  the  king- 
dom, wnereas  in  Scotland  Uie  waste 
lands,  or  lands  not  in  regular  tillage, 
are  mostly  incapable  of  cultivation. 
In  Ireland,  those  rich  but  uncultivated 
tracts  are  entirely  devoted  to  grazing, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  ploughshare 
in  them  would  be  consideml  as  a  spe- 
cies of  sacrilege.    Generally  speaking, 
cultivation  has  only  ^t  possession  of 
the  second-rate  and  inferior  descrip- 
tions of  Irish  soil,  but  even  those 
prove,  when  subjected  to  good  tillage, 
what  the  entire  country  woidd  be  cap- 
able of  producing,  if  all  were  treated 
in  an  equally  judicious  maimer.  There 
is  no  use  in  attempting  to  hide  the 
fact,  that  there  has  existed,  and  that 
there  still  exists  in  Ireland,  a  strong 
prejudice  against  cultivation,  and  by 
many  it  is  looked  upon  as  bordering 
on  a  species  of  degradation.  Sir  Robert 
Kane,  in  his  work  on  The  Industrial 
Resources  of  Ireland,  alludes  to  this 
aversion  to  tillage  in  a  very  striking 
manner  ;— 

'  It  is  certain,'  he  says,  '  that  the 
tendency  to  adopt  grazing  in  preference 
to  tillage-agriculture,  as  a  pursuit,  is 
much  more  connected  with  the  habits 
of  the  agricultural  classes  tlum  with  liie 
nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  character  of 
the  climate.  Mere  industry  has  been  in 
Ireland,  for  many  generations,  con- 
nected with  the  idea  of  a  vulgar  and 
depressed  caste.  The  possession  of  the 
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land  witb  perfect  idleness  constituted 
in  itself  the  criterion  of  respectability. 
The  working  of  a  tillage  farm,  even  if 
more  profitable,  was  thus  fatal  to  the 
social  position  of  the  occupier ;  whilst 
if  he  kept  only  a  herd  to  mind  some 
cattle,  and  spent  his  time  and  money 
in  huntinff  and  in  drinking,  trusting 
to  Providence  to  pay  his  debts,  he 
minsled!with  the  notables  of  tiie  land, 
and  looked  down  with  scorn  ineffable 
on  all  that  savoured  of  occupations 
vile,  of  industry  or  intelligence.' 

Sir  Robert  says  *  those  ideas  have 
been  alread^r  very  considerably  dis- 
turbed.' Tms  is,  perhaps,  the  case, 
but  they  still  exist,  and  to  the  present 
hour  are  checking  the  extension  of 
tillage  husbandry,  and  hindering  its 
advancement  as  an  art  Until  those 
ideas  are  thoroughly  eradicated,  and 
replaced  l^  more  common-sense  and 
rational  views,  and  imtil  the  posses- 
sors of  Irish  soil  condescend  to  learn 
their  business,  we  cannot  hope  that 
Irish  agricidture,  in  its  entirety,  will 
present  any  marked  symptoms  or  real 
pr(w;re6&  or  that  her  vast  resources 
will  be  ndlv  developed. 

One  of  the  results  proceeding  from 
this  neglect  of  home  resources,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  rich  as  Ireland 
is  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  and 
with  capacities  fitting  her  to  become, 
not  in  name  onl^,  but  in  truth,  the 
granary  of  the  kmgdom,  she  has  still 
to  draw  large  supplies  of  food  from 
foreign  sources.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  grain  into  Ireland  exceed  that 
of  her  exports  by  about  a  million  and 
a  half  annually,  an  immense  sum  to 
be  drawn  from  a  coimtry  which,  with 
little  additional  effort,  could  produce 
ev«7  bushel  she  requires,  besiaes  leav- 
ing a  large  surplus  for  tne  use  of  the 
sister  countries. 

When  we  look  at  the  average  siise 
of  farms  in  Ireland,  we  are  supplied 
with  an  intelligible  solution  of  at  least 
one  of  the  causes  which  exercises  an 
iigurious  influence  on  the  pro^press  of 
enlightened  agricultural  skUl  m  that 
country.  The  latest  returns  which 
throw  any  lig^t  on  this  subject  are 
those  for  1856,  and  in  that  year  we 
find  tiiere  were  592,489  holders  of  land 
in  Ireland ;  of  which  number  not  less 
than  508,020  held  farms  not  exceeding 
fifty  statute  acres  in  extent  Now, 
the  average  size  of  tillage  farms  in 
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1856,  including  all  classes  of  land- 
holders, but  omitting  the  grass  lands, 
was  only  about  9j  acres.  It  is  quite 
evident  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  impossible  to  expect  a 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
country  equal  to  what  would  result 
provided  the  size  of  the  farms  was 
such  as  to  afford  a  field  for  the  exercise 
and  employment  of  skill  and  capital 
Small  farms  are  all  very  fine  in  theory, 
when  such  dap-trap  as  'every  rood 
supporting  its  man,  is  brought  for- 
ward by  way  of  argument ;  but  in 
reality  the  small  farm  system  has  as 
little  chance  of  competing  successfully 
with  large  farms,  as  the  cottage  spin- 
ning-wheel has  of  overcoming  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Glasgow  or  Manchester 
mill-owner.  Of  course,  we  mean  largje 
farms  in  the  hands  of  educated  capi- 
talists, otherwise  larce  farms  become 
an  a^^vation  of  de  evil;  and  of 
this  there  are  not  a  few  examples  to 
be  found  in  Ireland. 

But  whilst  we  thus  allude  to  some 
of  the  more  prominent  defects  in  the 
condition  of  the  Western  portion  of 
the  British  Islands,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  we  have  done  so  in  a 
detractory  spirit  It  is  simply  with 
the  view  or  pointing  out  what  we 
candidly  believe  to  De  wrong,  but 
which  can  be  remedied,  that  we  have 
penned  the  foregoing  observations. 
In  many  respects,  Ireland  has  un- 
doubtedly entered  upon  a  career  of 
improvement  unexampled  in  her  past 
history,  and  we  would  eamestlf  wish 
to  see  her  make  still  more  oecided 
advances  than  she  has  yet  done.  As 
an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
she  cannot  suffer  without  correspond- 
ing ipjury  being  inflicted  on  the  re- 
maining parts  ;  and,  therefore,  her  ad- 
vancement, so  far  from  being  a  subject 
of  jealousy,  as  some  very  short-sighted 
people  imagine  it  to  be,  is,  in  reality, 
matter  of  congratulation  to  England 
and  Scotland.  We  know  that  some 
who  would  wish  to  perpetuate  ill- 
feelinff  between  the  sister  countries, 
aver  tnat  England  looks  with  jealousy 
on  every  token  of  Ireland's  prosperity. 
Such  a  statement,  however,  can  only 
have  originated  in  the  most  wilftd 
malice,  or  the  grossest  ignorance,  and 
is  of  too  puerue  a  nature  to  be  sub- 
jected to  argument 
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statistical  retains,  that  the  general 
features  of  Irish  agriculture  are  not  bo 
satisfactory  as  comd  be  wished,  there 
are  still  numerous  instances  to  be  met 
with  which  may  well  challen^  com- 
Darison  with  anything  on  the  English 
side  of  the  Channel,  as  well  from  the 
superior  skill  which  is  exercised,  as 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  most  im- 
portant and  extensive  improvements 
nave  been  effected.  To  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Encumbered  Estates,  or, 
as  it  is  now  called,  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  much  of  this  lb  owing ;  and  the 
wisdom  of  such  an  enactment  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  by  the  fact,  that  al- 
thougn  at  first  looked  upon  by  nearly 
all  cksses  in  Ireland  with  the  greatest 
aversion,  and  characterized  as  little 
short  of  wholesale  robbery,  it  has  now 
gained  the  goodwill  of  every  one.  It 
is  true,  that  in  some  cases  no  very 
decided  change  for  the  better  is  to  be 
found  in  the  circumstances  of  some 
estates  which  have  passed  through  the 
Henrietta  Street  ordeal :  for,  in  these, 
it  woi:Qd  appear  as  if  tne  purchasers 
were  either  unwilling  to  embark  their 
capital  in  the  improvement  of  their 
newly-acquired  possessions,  or  that 
they  had  exhausted  both  their  capital 
and  credit  in  making  up  the  purchase- 
money.  But  instances  of  this  kind  are, 
on  the  whole,  comparatively  few,  and, 
where  they  do  exist,  they  are  forgot- 
ten in  the  gigantic  undertaking  of 
such  men  as  iilan  Pollok  and  others 
who  have  become  owners  of  land 
through  the  medium  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted,  that  the  influence  of  such 
examples  as  the  latter  will  eventually 
tell  on  the  futiu-e  condition  of  Irish 
agriculture. 

But  there  is  one  source  from  whence 
a  blighting  influence  has  emanated, 
and  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
has  tended  to  hinder  the  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  Irish  people,  and 
that  is  the  domination  of  the  Romish 
priesthood.  To  this  every  one  of  Ire- 
land's worst  features  are  distinctly 
traceable ;  and  so  long  as  it  exists,  an 
obstacle  will  be  found  which  will 
counteract  everything  calculated  to 

rmote  the  wellbeing  of  the  people, 
there  are  any  doubts  as  to  this 
being  the  case,  we  have  only  to  look 
to  Ireland  herself  for  an  illustration 
of  its  truth.    In  the  north,  the  priests 


have  comparatively  little  power  or 
influence,  being  kept  in  dieck  by  the 
preponderance  of  tne  Protestant  ele- 
ment. In  other  parts  of  the  oonntiy, 
however,  they  have  full  sway;  and 
the  condition  of  the  north,  in  ererj 
respect,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
Ireland,  is  proof  positive,  that  where- 
ever  the  priests  are  kept  under,  the 
comfort,  independence,  and  prosperi^ 
of  the  people  increase  in  a  coireepond- 
ing  ratio.  It  is  upon  ignorance  ther 
traffic,  and,  to  whatever  tends  to  dif- 
fuse raiowledge,  they  are  the  nnoom- 
pronusing  enemies ;  and  this  is  true 
not  only  as  regards  the  religious  be- 
lief of  the  people,  but  actually  where 
their  social  condition  is  concerned. 
Thus  we  find  Mr.  M'Hale,  the  so- 
called  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  denoun- 
cing agricultural  improvements,  and 
characterizing  such,  in  some  of  the 
features,  as  nothing  better  than  the 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  In 
his  eyes,  James  Douglas  of  Athelstane- 
ford  is  a  priest  of  Osiris;  and  tli^ 
members  of  agricultural  associations, 
from  the  Prince  Consort  downwards, 
mere  worshippers  of  golden  calves. 
Such  were  at  least  the  sentiments 
this  personage  uttered  at  a  late  '  ban- 
quet, where  he  and  his  fellows,  doing 
honour  to  their  lord  and  master  the 
Pope,  and  his  unctuous  representative, 
the  Westminster  Cardinal,  gave  vent 
to  the  rebellious  feelings  of  thdr 
hearts,  and,  renouncing  all  all^ianoe 
to  the  Deloved  monarch  of  these  realms, 
avowed  themselves  to  be  only  the  de- 
voted serfs  of  the  shaveling  who  fills 
the  9oi-dimnt  chair  of  Si  Peter.  The 
same  spirit,  too,  has  of  late  shown 
itself  in  a  determined  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  nugority  of  the  Irish 
priests  to  the  formation  and  support 
of  the  different  farming  societies  whk^ 
are  established  throuihout  the  ooun- 
tnr.  and  which  have  been  the  means 
of  doing  much  good  to  the  Irish  people ; 
and,  although  it  will  iH[>pear  stnuo^ 
to  English  or  Scottish  ears,  yet  it  is 
an  undeniable  fact  that  the  numbly 
class  of  Irish  farmers,  if  professing  the 
Romish  creeds  and  resident  in  dismcts 
where  priestly  power  is  paramount, 
dare  not  grow  even  turnips,  or  enter 
their  cattle  for  competition  at  the  local 
shows,  unless  indeed  the  priest  of  tiie 
parish  is  under  some  obligations  to 
the  Protestant  squire. .  We  a^  that 
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Buch  facts  as  these  will  j  _  _ 
to  those  who  live  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Channel,  but  the  truth  ib,  nei- 
ther  Englishmen  nor  Scotchmen  have 
the  slightest  idea  of  the  abject  state 
of  servile  depression  in  which  the  ma> 
jority  of  Irish  Romanists  are  held  by 
their  cleri<»l  rulers.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner, therefore,  as  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, that  the  influence  which  the 
priests  possess  acts  injuriously  on  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and 
this,  we  fear,  is  an  obstacle  which  no 
goyemmental  policy  wiU  be  able  to 
overcome. 

Let  earnest-minded  men  who  look 
narrow^  to  the  springs  of  social  ame- 
lioration ponder  tne  facts  we  have  set 
before  them.    It  would  have  been 


easy  to  expand  this  paper  with  many 
hints,  many  observations,  and  manv 
deductions  from  what  we  have  stated, 
but  here  is  the  gist  of  the  matter 
briefly  and  practically  set  forth.  It 
would  be  weD,  therefore,  if  the  influen- 
tial section  of  the  press  would  spare 
some  time  from  pohtical  squabbles  to 
inquire  into  these  matters,  and  rouse 
the  emphatic  attention  of  public  men 
to  questions  which  strike  at  the  root 
of  our  national  prosperity  ;  and  this 
is  the  more  necessary,  when  recent 
events  have  shown  how  very  super- 
ficial, in  many  respects,  are  the  alle^ 
evidences  of  amendment  u|>on  which 
journalists  have  for  some  time  been 
congratulating  the  country. 


THE   UGLY   SNUFF-BOX: 


A  BEMINISCENCE. 


I  PASSED  some  months  last  year  near 
the  beautiful  little  town  of  Kothesay. 
I  had  chartered  a  boat  for  a  time,  and 
boating  during  that  time  was  my 
chief  recreation  J  solitary  boating—- 
for  my  means  did  not  admit  of  my 
shipping  even  a  boy  by  way  of  crew. 
Bat  the  small  saU  I  carried  was  not 
difficult  to  manage,  and  my  light  bark 
was  so  very  light  as  easily  to  be  rowed 
single-handed. 

One  bright  day,  in  early  autumn.  I 
pulled  away  towards  the  Kyles,  in  tne 
nope  of  shooting  a  duck  or  two.  It 
was  a  dead  caun :  the  Cowal  hills 
were  reflected  in  the  water  with  such 
brilEancy  that  the  eye  could  not  de- 
termine the  line  which  separated  the 
shadow  from  the  substance  ;  the  sky 
was  cloudless ;  the  heat  was  great ; 
the  wind  feU;  the  tide  was  against 
me :  I  said  to  myself  that,  after  all, 
searbirds  had  a  fishy  taste.  So,  near 
Ardmaleish  Point,  I  unstepped  the 
mast,  rowed  to  the  shore,  drew  up  the 
skifl^  got  out  my  grapnel,  and  select- 
ing a  grassy  place  under  the  shadow 
of  a  rock,  Ht  a  dear,  threw  myself 
down  supine,  and  shut  my  eyes. 

My  cigar  was  more  than  half- 
finished  when  I  opened  them  again ; 
nor  had  I  done  so  then,  but  that— 


*  What  a  nice  boat !'  said  a  soft  voice 
near  me,  and — *  I  wish  it  were  ours,* 
a  manly  one  added. 

To  throw  awajr  my  d^r,  to  start 
to  my  feet,  ana,  touchmg  my  cap 
after  the  manner  of  watermen,  to  ex- 
claim—*Boat,  sirl  boat,  madam?  How 
you  anywhere  for  nothing  T  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  on  my  part,  and 
the  cause  of  some  momentary  surprise 
to  those  who  had  spoken :  for  my 
rock  had  previously  concealea  me  from 
their  view.  But,  quickly  recovering 
themselves,  the  lady  smiled  pleasantly, 
while  her  companion,  at  once  falling 
in  with  my  humour,  cried  with  a  frank 
laugh—  *  Have  with  you  then  1  Come 
along,  old  feUow :  only,  we  shall  work 
our  passage,  if  you  please  ;  .Pll  take 
an  oar,  and  my  wife  will  steer.* 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  we  were 
a  considerable  way  up  Loch  Striven, 
it  having  been  for  that  ofishoot  of  the 
Kyles,  that  after  a  short  deliberation 
we  had  agreed  to  shape  our  course. 
We  had  become  friends  at  once.  Yet 
during  that  half-hour  scarcely  a  word 
passed  amons  us ;  for  even  if  the  lady 
had  not  looked  so  intent  upon  her 
duty  as  evidently  to  implore  that  no 
one  would  speak  to  the  woman  at  the 
helm,  her  husband  and  I  bent  to  our 
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oars,  he  pulling  the  stroke,  with  such 
a  will,  '  and  in  such  weather  too,'  that 
breath  for  speech  we  had  none  to 
spara  There  is  a  natural  rivaby  be- 
tween new  acquaintances  on  such  an 
occasion,  especially  if,  as  we  both  wei'e, 
they  be  landsmen. 

*  I  say,  that'll  do  f  at  last  cried  my 
gentleman,  tossing  his  oar  from  be- 
tween the  rullocli^  and  turning  half 
round  to  me,  as  by  no  means  loth  I 
followed  his  example  :  *  Come,  that 
wasn't  a  bad  spin,  do  you  know. 
Why,  you  pull  like  a  Troian !' 

*  I  have  not  had  to  pull  like  one  for 
a  long  time,'  returned  I ;  *but  when 
Trojan  meets  Trojan,  then  comes  the 
tug  of  oars,  you  Imow.' 

Aha  r  said  he,  panting,  and  fan- 
ning himself  with  the  straw  hat  he 
wore.  '  This  comes  of  being  married ! 
You,  ril  bet  a  trifle,  are  a  bachelor, 
for  you  don't  look  much  hotter  than  a 
cucumber.' 

*  Don't  I  ?  Then,  as  often  happens, 
appearances  are  deceitful,'  I  returned. 
'But  suppose  we  land?  What  say 
you,  madam  V 

*0h,  yes,'  said  the  fair  lady  (she 
really  was  a  beautiful  creature) ; '  this 
is  a  very  pretty  place,  and  we  shall 
have  some  shade  there;  yonder  in 
that  little  hollow.' 

'  To  be  sure !'  cried  her  husband  ; 
'  and  we  shall  take  possessicm  of  this 
newly-discovered  land  in  the  name  of 
her  firitannic  Mf^esty.  You  haven't 
such  a  thing  as  a  flag,  have  you? 
Well,  never  mind.  Let  us  pull  in ; 
hard  a-starboard,  girl,  and  here  we  go. 
Sing  a  song  a  sixpence,'  continued  he, 
as  now  gently  we  dipped  our  oars; 
*  and,  oh !  had  we  some  sweet  little 
isle  of  our  own,  far  off  in  the  ocean, 
and  something,  something  alon&  with 
nobody  there  but  just  you  and  I,  and 
some  bottles  of  stout,  and  a  cold 
pigeon-pie !  However,  we  shall  find 
water  here,  I  daresay.' 

'  Sonv  I  have  neither  pie  nor  beer 
on  board,'  said  I ; '  but  tnere  is  a  cold 
tongucL  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottle 
of  Madeira  in  that  bow-locker ;  per- 
haps thejr  will  do  instead  V 

Astonishing !  nay,  miraculous !'  re- 
turned he.  '  I  wished  for  a  boai— I 
found  a  boat ;  I  wished  for  beer—and 
I  am  offered  wine ;  and — ^  But  here 
our  keel  grated  on  the  beacL 
How  pleasantly  that  day  passed  I 


must  not  stay  to  tell ;  but  that  very 
pleasantlv  it  did  pass^  a  proof  might 
be  found  in  this,  that  ere  we  took 
to  our  boat  araiin,  the  sun  bad  sank 
so  low  as  to  nave  brought  the  i^ 
stealing  shadows  of  evening  all  bat 
to  the  top  of  the  hi^hiU  opposite  ub. 
Homeward  then  we  rowea,  leunuely 
now  though  steadily,  through  the  soft 
twilight  Darker  and  darl^r  it  grew 
on  Loch  Striven ;  but  just  as  we 
emerged  from  it  into  the  Kyles,  the 
moon  rose  slowly  over  Toward ;  bn^t- 
eninff  those  faces  of  the  kmdacape 
which  looked  to  her,  and  blackeoJDg 
those  that  were  turned  away  ;  putting 
to  shame  the  revolving  light  on  ^e 
point  beneath  her,  as  wdl  aa  the 
minor  lights  twinkling  along  the 
shores  of  Bute,  but  bestowing  a  new 
charm  both  to  the  face  and  to  the 
form  of  the  lady  reclining  before  me  : 
so  at  least  it  seemed  to  me,  as  I  stole 

glances  at  her  over  the  butt-^id  of 
er  husband's  oar. 

I  landed  my  passengers,  if  such  I 
may  call  them,  on  the  shore  below  the 
house  which  they  indicated  as  being 
their  temporary  home,  and  thai  1 
pulled  away  again  to  secure  mv  boat 
Kot,  however,  Defore  I  had  with  plea- 
sure accepted  their  invitation  to  re- 
turn and  take  a  late  dinner  with 
them;  and  half-an-hour  afterwards 
we  were  together  again.  Three  beauti- 
ful children  were  playing  together  cm 
the  floor  as  I  entered ;  two  bqya,  of 
perhaps  six  and  five  respectively,  a 
little  girl  not  more  than  three  yean  of 
age.  The  bovs  were  building  steepka 
with  toy  bricks,  and  the  point  seemed 
to  be  with  them  which  coold  build 
the  hiffher;  the  other  child  looked 
patiently  on.  But  when  one  of  the 
steeples  at  last  toppled  down — *  Now 
it's  your  turn,  pet/  said  the  aiohiteet 
of  the  other ;  and  the  roi^  pei^  after 
gleefuUy  clapping  her  tiny  naiid% 
swept  down  the  remaining  edifice 
amidst  a  merry  trio  of  the  most  musi- 
cal laughter. 

'  You  are  fond  of  children,  I  aeef 
remarked  the  ladjr,  breaking  off  whai 
she  had  been  saying  to  me. 

'Little  plagues!'  cried  her  hoaband^ 
laughing,  as  at  that  moment  dinner 
was  announced. 

We  dined,  and  dined  well  Thelady 
retired.  Before  resuming  m;  aeat 
after  closing  the 
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pened  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  chinmey- 
pieee.  It  was  ornamented  with  a 
number  of  snuff-boxes  ;  there  were  a 
dozen  of  them  perhaps.  Some  seemed 
valuable,  and  all  were  handsome  in 
their  different  styles,  save  one.  Yet 
that  one  stood  eiuctly  in  the  centre, 
and  so  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  occupy 
the  place  of  honour  among  them. 
Now  anything  that  looks  out  of  its 
place,  even  though  it  be  just  from 
its  insignificance  that  it  appears  so, 
generaUy  attracts  attenticm  simpbr 
m>m  its  incongruity  with  the  ad- 
juncts, and  accordingly  I  took  up  the 
UOLY  SNUPF-Box  to  examine  it 

*  I  see  you  don't  much  admire  that 
box  V  said  my  friend,  smiling.  *  It  has 
a  story  about  it,  however.* 

'A  story  about  itf  returned  I. 
*  Well,  pray  tell  me  the  story.  I  like 
stories.  And  seating  myself  again,  I 
placed  the  ugly  box  on  the  table,  and 
looked  attention. 

•Well,'  said  my  friend,  *  I  wiU,  if 
you  wish  it  Help  yourself;  this  is 
port  The  story  about  this  box'—  here 
ne  laid  his  hand  on  the  thing— *  is,  I 
may  say,  a  drama.' 

*  If  it  had  been  a  musical  box,*  in- 
terrupted I,  *  it  would  doubtless  have 
been  a  melodrama,  or  even  an  opera.* 

*A  drama,'  continued  my  mend, 
smiling  again,  *  in  I  don't  Imow  how 
many  acts.  Let  me  see ;  one,  two, 
three'— he  was  counting  slowly  on  his 
fingers—*  four,  five,  six,  seven.  Yes, 
seven.* 

'That's  not  le^timate,'  said  I ;  *  but 
never  mind:  nng  in  the  orchestra, 
and  up  with  the  curtain.* 

'  Well  then,*  began  my  friend,  *  eight 
yeaiB  mo — I  had  iust  come  of  age 
then— I  was  standing  one  summer 
evening  about  dusk,  in  a  tobacconist's 
shop  in  Edinburgh' — 

But  before  I  go  on  to  report  my 
friend's  story,  it  will  be  as  well  for  me 
to  explain  at  once,  what  I  onfy  inci- 
dentally learned  in  ihe  course  of  it ; 
namely,  what  was  his  position  in  the 
world  at  the  time  he  began  by  refer- 
ing  ta  A  few  words,  however,  will 
simce  :  He  was  the  son  and  only  child 
of  a  country  centleman  whose  estate 
lay  in  P^hshire  :  while  he  was  yet 
very  young  his  father  had  died  :  some 
five  years  afterwards  his  mother  had 
married  again :  three  girls  had  been 
the  issue  m  this  second  marriage  :  not 
long  after  the  birth  of  the  last,  she  had 


a  second  time  become  a  widow.  For 
the  education  of  her  daughters,  the 
lady— I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that 
I  purposely  avoid  giving  names— had 
resided  a  good  deal  in  Edinburgh,  and 
when  she  did,  her  son  too,  who  was  a 
very  aflectionate  son,  always  left  the 
country,  which  he  liked,  and  took 
lodgings  in  Edinburgh,  which  he  did 
not  Hke,  in  order  to  be  near  her :  he 
seems  to  have  acted  independently 
enough  at  rather  an  early  a^  the  fact 
being,  that  his  guardian  lived  in  Lon- 
don. 

So  much  in  my  own  words  :  I  con- 
tinue in  those  of  my  friend,  resuming 
where  I  broke  off  from  them. 

'—  SmokinK  a  cigar.  A  young  lady 
came  into  tne  shop,  and  said  she 
wished  to  buy  a  snuff-box.  I  thought 
it  an  odd  thing  fora  young  lady  toenter 
such  a  place,  m  such  a  situation,  and  at 
such  an  hour.  But  that  she  was  a  lady 
was  evident,  plain  as  her  dress  was,  so 
that  when  one  puppy  of  a  fellow  who 
was  lounging  there  with  some  others, 
thourfit  proper  to  give  a  significant 
cough,  I  was  as  nearly  as  possible  cor- 
recting him  manually;  the  more  so 
that  the  lady  evidently  became  flur- 
ried, as  if  the  insidt  had  reached  her. 
Well,  the  shopman  placed  some  boxes 
before  her,  and  then  the  rascal  as  she 
bent  to  examine  them,  winked  a  vil- 
Ifuious  wink  to  the  scoundrel  who  had 
coughed.  The  lady  timidly  asked  the 
price  of  one  box :  I  saw  her  hand 
tremble  as  she  pointed  to  it,  and  her 
voice  ffdtered.  She  spoke  with  a 
foreign  accent,  and  that  interested 
me  tne  more — a  stranger  and  unpro- 
tected as  I  thought  she  probably 
was.    Well'— 

'  Stop  your  story  for  one  moment, 
pray,*  said  I ;  *  that  was  very  chival- 
rous, but  you  have  disappointed  me 
greatly ;  the  lady  was  a  foreigner,  you 
say,  whereas  I  thought  this  was  going 
to  be  a  romantic  introduction  to  your 
wife.' 

*  I  am  truly  sorry  to  disappoint  you,' 
returned  my  friend,  pushing  the  nuts 
to  me,  *  but  you  must  take  the  truth 
or  nothing,  so — 

"  Oh  !  that  is  too  dear  for  me,'*  said 
the  poor  girl  when  the  wretched  crea- 
ture behmd  the  counter  named  the 
price  in  a  sneering  way.  "  Have  you 
none  cheaper  V  she  asked. 

"  There  s  one,*'  said  the  monster 
"very  cheap,  and  very  elegant  and 
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genteel  too!'   and  he  placed  before 
er  this  same  ugly  box. 

"  Very  well,"  said  she,  "that  wiU  do. 
I  will  take  it"  I  saw  plainly  that 
the  frightened  thing  only  wished  to  get 
out  of  the  shop  at  once :  and  that  if 
she  bought  anytning  at  idl,  it  was  only 
from  the  fear  of  meeting  with  more 
insolence  if  she  did  not.  So  she  paid 
the  price  demanded,  quickly  and  ner- 
vously, and  letting  a  shilling  of  her 
monev  fall ;  I  picked  it  up  for  her,  and 
she  thanked  me,  and  then  she  went 
away  with  her  precious  purchase.  But 
she  must  still  haye  been  within  hear- 
ing when  the— the— the  man — tiiat 
I  should  call  him  so  ! — well,  the  man, 
the  shopman,  cried  out — 

"  Sold  again !  That's  a  box  we  haye 
had  these  ten  years,  and  nobody  would 
look  at  it ;  sold  again !" 

'  Send  in  my  account  to-morrow,  if 
you  please !'  said  I,  in  what  I  suppose 
would  be  called  a  yoice  of  thunder  ; 
and  then  I  immediately  left  the  place, 
partly  because  I  could  not  haye  kept 
my  temper  a  minute  longer,  and  partly 
because  I  wanted  to  follow  the  poor 
foreign  girl.— You  needn't  glower  so  ; 
my  motive  was  a  kind  if  it  was  a  foolish 
one.  I  thought  how  she  had  probably 
been  desirous  to  buy  a  snuff-box  as  a 
little  gift  to  her  father,  or  brother,  or 
grandfather,  to  her  ^ndmother  per- 
haps ;  how  disappomted  she  must 
have  been  at  the  acauisition  of  that 
ugly  box  :  how,  in  all  likelihood  her 
means  dia  not  allow  of  her  throwing 
it  away  and  buying  another  and  pre^ 
tier  box  ;  how,— in  short,  if  I  wished 
to  mark  her  down  and  find  out  where 
she  liyed,  it  was  only  that  I  might  be 
able  to  send  her  (anonymously  of 
course)  something  like  a  box.  Well, 
I  soon  caught  signt  of  her,  and  then  I 
traced  her  to  a  house  in  an  inferior  but 
respectable  street  She  entered;  I 
watched  there  till  it  was  late,  lest  she 
might  come  out  again ;  but  she  did 
not,  and  I  was  finally  satisfied  of  that 
house  being  her  home.  Next  day,  at 
another  shop  (for  I  never  went  back 
to  the  old  one),  I  bought  a  box,  a  hand- 
some one.  This  is  it,'  said  my  friend, 
rising  and  taking  from  the  chimney- 
piece  a  box  very  tastefully  ornamented 

'Well,'  he  continued,  as  I  examined 
the  handsome  box,  'the  next  thing 
was  to  get  it  conveyed  to  her,  or  rather, 
the  first  thing  necessary  was  to  find 
but  who  she  was.    I  went  and  recon- 


noitered  the  house  she  had  entered ; 
and  at  one  of  the  windows  was  a  boaid 
which  had  escaped  my  eye  in  the  daik 
of  the  night  before ;  it  was  a  hoiue 
where  lodgings  were  to  be  let  A  good 
and  clever  friend  of  mine,  for  of  ooinae 
I  did  not  choose  to  ffo  myself,  seeing 
that  I  might  have  been  reoogused, 
went  to  the  house  *  under  a  snmcieiit 
pretext,'  as  the  French  roies  say,  under 
the  pretext,  namely,  of  being  in  search 
oflodginss.  Ihadexplaineathewhole 
afisdr  to  nun.  When  he  r^oined  me 
he  looked  queer.  He  had  astosd,  among 
other  things,  what  other  lodgers  ihoe 
were:  there  was  a  post-office  d^k  and 
his  wife ;  and  an  old  gentleman  and  his 
daughter,  foreigners,  bat  such  good 
people,  had  lived  there  for  two  yean, 
but  they  had  left  that  morning  on  their 
way  home  to  Switzerland,  their  native 
country.    Here  was  a  go !' 

*  Exactly,'  remarked  I,  as  the  nar- 
rator paused;  *  a  go  is  the  very  word' 

*  Yes,'  resumed  my  Mend,  '  and  of 
course  it  was  no  so  with  my  scheme. 
But  that's  slang.  However,  I  was  not 
so  much  disappointed  as  might  have 
been  expected  When  I  came  to  re- 
flect, I  besan  to  think  it  was  just  as 
well  that  I  had  not  succeeded  in  send- 
ing my  splendid  snuflf-box  to  the  lady. 
Not  to  mention  other  reasons  for  this 
conclusion,  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
supposing  THE  UGLY  Box  to  have  been 
intended  as  a  present,  would  not  the 
apparition  of  the  handsome  one  have 
— 1  don't  know  well  how  to  explain 
what  I  mean,  but  she  might  have  said 
to  herself,  '*Mine  was  such  an  ugly 
one !" — I  had  seen  a  similar  thing  onoa 
A  little  girl,  a  cousin  of  mine,  bTt)Ufi;fat 
a  pretty  something  or  another  of  her 
own  working  to  our  grandmother,  on 
that  sood  lady's  birth-day,  and  venr 
proud  little  Annie  was  of  it,  and  much 
admiration  did  kind  old  granny  ex- 
press of  it  But  in  came  another 
cousin,  a  flaunting  missy  of  about 
the  same  age  as  Annie^  with  a  splen- 
did thing  for  granny,  of  just  the  same 
kind,  but  bought  in  a  shop.  Poor  w^ 
Annie,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  not 
from  envy  indeed,  but  with — well,  I 
daresay  you  can  understand  the  thing.* 

*  Perfectly,'  I  replied 

'Well,  that's  the  end  of  Act  the 
First  — Fill  your  glass,'  said  my 
host. 

lake  obedient  Yamen,  I  did  as  I  was 
bid,  and  my  friend  went  on : — ^  Dear 
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Annie,  she  is  happily  married  now, 
and  perhaps  has  lorgotten  that  old 
story,  but  I  have  not,  as  you  see.  But 
to  get  on  with  my  own  story :  when 
I  heard  the  report  of  my  emissary, 
and  had  sufficiently  congratulated  my- 
self on  my  having  escaped  making  a 
horrible  blunder  with  the  handsome 
box,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  think  no 
more  of  the  affair.  But  I  found  my- 
self thinking  of  it  constantly.  The 
imafte  of  that  gentle  girl,  as  she  stood 
confused  and  frightened  in  the  tobac- 
conist's shop,  was  ever  before  me ;  in 
short,  what  do  you  think  I  resolved  to 
do?  I  resolved  to  go  to  Switzerland 
and  find  her  out  You  mi^  laush  as 
you  like ;  I  tell  you  only  the  facts, 
without  expatiating  upon  feelings  or 
motives.  Switzerland,  said  I  to  my- 
self, is  fortunately  not  a  veiy  wiae 
word;  to  be  sure  it  would  be  more 
fortunate  if  I  had  to  search  nothing 
bigger  than  the  Republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, or  than  that  thirty-ninth  German 
state  the  Seigneurie  of  Kniphausen ; 
but  it  is  not  a  large  country  after  all, 
and  I  shall  be  sure  to  fall  in  with  them. 
So  I  told  my  mother  I  proposed  to 
make  a  tour  on  the  Contment :  bade 
her  and  my  sisters  good-bye,  ana  start- 
ed for  London.  I  ^ould  say,  however, 
that  before  my  departure,  I  went  and 
made  personal  inquiries  at  the  lodg- 
ing-house :  had  they  left  any  address? 
lasked.  None,  the  landlady  said.  Sup- 
pose any  letters  should  come  for  them  ? 
No  letters  had  ever  come  for  them  ; 
she  believed  their  letters  had  alwa^rs 
been  addressed  to  their  man  of  busi- 
ness. Who  was  he?  She  did  not 
know.  So  I  set  off  without  any  clue, 
except  their  surname,  which,  however, 
is  so  common  a  one  in  Switzerland, 
that  to  ask  for  them  by  it  there,  would 
be  like  asking  for  ''  the  Smiths"  in  this 
country.  Great  was  my  folly,  I  dare- 
say you  think?* 

*  We  shall  see,' said  L  *  It  must  be 
confessed— but  pray  go  on.* 

*You  must  remember  that  I  was 
comparatively  young  then.  Besides, 
I  was  always  a  keen  hunter :  and  a 
fine  hunt  I  seemed  to  have  before  me : 
and  a  nice  hunt  in  all  truth  it  tumea 
out  Well,  I  had  been  in  Paris  before, 
but  no  farther ;  so,  when  I  got  to  Lon- 
don, I  called  on  my  worthy  guardian, 
as  indeed  in  duty  bound,  but  also  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  some  informa- 
tion from  him  about  Switzerland  :  he 


was  and  is  a  ereat  naturalist  and  phy- 
sical-philosophy man,  and  had  oeen 
among  the  Alps  the  year  before,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  scratches  on 
them,  and  bringing  bEu;k  a  new  glacier 
theory.  He  was  just  going  out  when  I 
called  on  him  :  a  ^raffe  in  the  Zoolo- 
gical Gardens  had  just  lain  in,  and  he 
was  going  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
mother  and  calf  were  doing  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.  So  I  walked  to  the 
gardens  ana  through  them  with  him, 
and  much  useful  and  entertaining 
knowledge  I  gained  from  him  about 
bears,  and  so  on,  and  much  good  ad- 
vice he  gave  me  about  myself.  Finally, 
he  said  that  of  course  I  must  dine  wiui 
him  that  dav,  and  at  last  we  left  the 
gardens  with  the  intention  of  going 
straight  to  his  house.  Now,  it  was  by 
a  sort  of  turn-about  gate  that  we  left 
them ;  it  is  a  curiously  contrived  gate ; 
so  curiously  contrived  that  I  cannot 
describe  it ;  but  all  I  need  say  of  it  is, 
that  it  is  so  curiouslv  and  cunningly 
contrived,  that  out  of  the  gardens  to 
the  road  you  may  get  by  it,  but  from 
the  road  mto  the  gardens  you  cannot 
get* 

*  I  know  the  gate,*  said  L 

'Well  then,  you  know  that  it  will 
allow  of  only  one  person  passing  at  a 
time.  When  we  came  to  it,  my  old 
friend,  who  is  courtesy  itself,  and 
probably  felt  as  if  at  home  there, 
waved  his  hand  for  me  to  go  first  I 
did  so,  then  turned  till  he  should  come 
through,  and  saw,  a  few  paces  off— 
what  do  you  think  ?* 

'The  young  lady  who  had  bought 

the  UGLY  SNUFF-BOX  ?* 

'  Of  course ;  and  with  her  was  an 
elderly  centlemarL  whom  I  naturally 
took  to  De  her  fatner.    But — ' 

'You  couldn't  get  in  again  !*  inter- 
rupted L 

"  Ha,  ha  !  I  can't  get  in,  auoth  the 
starling.*'  Just  so :  I  couldn't  get 
in  again.  I  was  however  in  hopes  for 
a  moment  that  they  would  come  out 
but  they  didn't ;  they  turned  away,  and 
disappeared  in  the  (firectidn  of  the  ser- 
pents. I  was  exasperated  !  Yet,  as  I 
grew  cooller,  I  reflected  that  if  they  had 
come  out,  I  should  only  have  been  the 
more  tantalized.  For  I  could  not 
have  left  my  old  friend  without  beine 
guilty  of  such  rudeness  as  I  hope  I 
am  incapable  of.  Next  day  I  started 
for  Dover.  There  certainly  was  no 
reason  for  my  being  in  such  a  hurry 
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when  I  knew  that  the  object  of  my 
pursuit  was  in  London :  out  I  was 
leBtles^  and  had  a  sort  of  reeling  that  it 
would  be  only  in  Switzerland  I  should 
meet  her :  so  I  pressed  on,  and  when 
I  reached  Dover,  iny  first  inquiry  at 
the  hotel  to  which  I  went,  was  as  to 
when  the  first  steamer  for  Calais 
would  sail  The  waiter,  mendacious 
rascal,  wishing  to  secure  me  for  the 
nkht  said,  that  there  would  be  none 
tiU  the  next  morning.  Upon  this  I 
eng^ed  a  bed,  and  then  gave  him  all 
my  £nglish  money  to  get  exchanged 
for  French.  Then  I  went  out  for  a 
stroll ;  went  to  the  harbour ;  arrived 
there  just  as  a  steamer  for  Calais  had 
got  afewvards  off ;  and  sawon  the  deck 
— ^the  old  gentleman  and  the  young 
lady !  I  positively  stamped  with  rage ! 
**]jOst  your  passace,  sirl"  said  a  fel- 
low sneeiinmy.  "Luggage  on  board  r* 
"  No,"  said  I,  very  needlessly  answer- 
ing hiuL  "  Gk)t  none  p'raps,  returned 
he.  "  Hofficers  of  justice  close  behind, 
eh  ?  *'  And  all  the  bystanders  laughed. 
It  was  wonderful  howl  kept  my  tem- 
per. It  was  wonderful  too  that  I  did 
not  annihilate  that  waiter.* 

•Well,'  said  I,  'it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  did  not  carry  his  perfidy  so 
far  as  to  prevent  your  being  called 
next  mommg  in  time  for  the  earliest 
packet  But  supposing,  now,  that 
you  had  been  in  time  for  the  one  in 
which  they  were?* 

•  Why,  I  should  have  managed  to 
introduce  myself  to  them  in  some  way 
or  another.  However,  when  I  came 
to  consider  the  matter,  I  once  more 
said  to  myself,  philosophically,  that 
again  it  was  all  for  the  best  What 
if  I  had  been  a  few  minutes  sooner, 
and  had  gone  on  board  so  unthink- 
ingly as  not  to  remember  that  I 
had  not  a  farthing,  still  less  a  sou  in 
my  pocket  ?  A  pretty  figure  I  should 
have  cut  when  the  man  came  round 
for  the  fares,  just  perhaps  as  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  old 
gentleman  !  On  the  forenoon  of  the 
next  day,  I  was  in  Calais.  I  went  to 
an  hotel,  and  was  just  inquiring  about 
the  first  train  to  Paris,  when — * 

My  friend  paused. 

'  The  lady  and  her  father  made  their 
appearance?  Well,  this  time  at  least 
—but  go  on.' 

*  So  I  thought :  they  passed  me  in 
the  archway  of  the  porte-cochere; 
thev  passed  on  to  an  omnibus  which 


was  standing  there ;  thejr  took  their 
stots ;  their  Itu^age  was  handed  up 
to  the  roof  Do  yon  sappoie  there 
was  a  place  left  for  me?  Of  eonne 
there  was  not  But  on  learning  that 
the  destination  of  the  vehicle  was  the 
terminus  of  the  Paris  railway,  I 
thought  I  had  still  a  chance,  and 
instantly  sent  the  oommisnonaire  for 
a  cabriolet  It  came;  I  bundled  in 
my  things,  and  then  myself ;  "  k  Tern- 
barcadfere,"  I  cried,  '*et  alles,  cocherl" 
Away  we  went  at  a  great  pace :  look- 
ing at  my  watch  I  found  I  should  still 
be  in  time  for  that  train.  But— - 
bump  !  crash !  and  over  we  go  !  The 
cocker  in  his  haste  had  taken  a  oonier 
too  sharply ;  the  near  hind-wheel  had 
caught  an  old  cannon  stuck  up  thoe 
by  way  of  kerbstone ;  the  near  hind- 
wheel  had  parted  company  ;  we  were 
overset,  in  short  There  were  no 
broken  bones.* 

'  It  would  almost  have  served  you 
right  if  some  of  youre  had  been,'  said 
I.  '  Such  a  mad  prooeediiur  as  yours 
I  never  before  heard  of.  £ven  for  a 
young  man  of  one-and-twenty  it  was 
a  mad  proceeding.  You  asked  my 
opinion  a  little  ago,  and  now  you 
have  got  it  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  you  came  up  with  them  at 
last' 

*How  is  it  evident?'  asked  my 
friend  with  a  look  of  curiosity. 

'  Because  here  is  the  uolt  situpf- 
Box,'  returned  I.  *  How  else  ooold 
you  have  got  hold  of  it  ?* 

*Ha,  ha!'  cried  my  friend.  'I 
admire  your  perspicacity!*  and  he 
laughed  immoderately. 

A  little  nettled  at  this— for  no  one 
likes  to  hear  a  laugh  in  which  he  is 
not  inclined  to  join— 'Tell  me  one 
thing,'  I  said.  *  I  wish  to  aak  yon  a 
sober  and  serious  question.  Does 
your  wife  know  about  vour  strange 
pursuit  of  that  Swiss  girl  I' 

'  O  yes,'  replied  my  Mend,  without 
becoming  so  grave  as  I  expected  he 
would ;  I  torn  her  all  about  it  before 
our  marriage.' 

*  And— if  the  question  is  not  im- 
pertinent—may I  ask  what  she 
said?' 

'Whv,  she  was  much  amused  at 
what  she  called  my  foUy.  But  take 
some  wine — ^the  bottle  has  been  with 
you  this  half-hour.  And  now  for  m  v 
next  adventure.  I  reached  Psris,  wiUi 
the  intention  of  continuing  my  journey 
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next  day.    Bat  there  is  never  action 
without  re-action,  and  that  afternoon, 
aa  I  was  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  it  began  to 
occur  to  me  that,  everytMng  consider- 
ed, I  was  acting  foolishly— madly,  to 
use  your  forcible  expression.   I  began 
to  cool,  thought  of  giving  up  my  in- 
tention, thought  of  makmg  for  the 
Moselle,  and  following  the  course  of 
that  river  down  to  the   Rhine — a 
favourite  project  of  mine,  which  how- 
ever, I  dia  not  execute  till  three  years 
later,  and  then  it  was  with  my  wife. 
Thus  I  reasoned  with  myself;  Either 
I  am  in  love  with  that  girl,  or  I  am 
not    If  I  am  not,  why  seek  to  find 
herl    If  I  am,  the  sooner  I  pull  up 
the  better.    For,  how  silly  to  fall  in 
love  with  a  woman  merely  from  pity 
at  her  buying  an  ugly  snuff-box  1  not 
to  say  that  ten  to  one  I  should  sooner 
or  later,  and  in  one  way  or  another  of 
manv,  be  wofuUy  disappointed.    My 
mina  was  at  last  all  but  made  up— a 
moment  more,  and  I  would  have  left 
my  place.    But  just  at  that  critical 
moment,  that  really  critical  moment, 
what  should  I  espy  coming  slowly 
along  the  broad  walk,  but— Made- 
moi^e  and  her  papa !    There  could 
be   no   doubt   about  it :    her   face 
1  could  not  see,  for  it  was  turned 
away  from  me  towards  the  tubbed 
orange-trees,  Monsieur  being  on  that 
side  of  her ;  nor  of  his  face  either 
could  I  see  much,  as  it  was  partially 
edipsed  by  her  parasol ;  but  I  recoe- 
msed  the  holy  snuff-box.    The  old 
gentleman  held  it  in  his  hand,  and 
that  hand,  in  the  vivacitv  of  his  con- 
versation with  his  daughter,  he  ever 
and  anon  stretched  out  and  gently 
waved :  I  knew  the  thing  at  once  ;  it 
was  too  remarkable  an  object  to  be 
mistaken.     All  my  resolutions  were 
instantly  routed.' 

*  The  coincidence  was  odd,'  said  I. 

'  So  odd  that  at  first  I  thouffht  I  was 
dreuning.  Then  I  thought  there  was 
somethingin  all  this  not  to  be  disre- 
£^ed.  The  Ugly  Skttff-Box,  as  it 
was  moved  about  by  the  gestures  of  its 
owner,  seemed  to  beckon  me  on ;  nay, 
it  positively  seemed  as  if  it  had  a 
spirit  and  life  of  its  own ;  that  it 
moved  about  of  itself ;  that  it  made 
the  hand  which  held  it  beckon  me. 
*'Aleajacta  est!"  I  muttered  tomv- 
self;  '^lead  on,  I'U  follow  thee;  be 


thy  influence  benign,  or  be  it  malig- 
nant ;  Noah's  axk,  or  box  of  Pandora^ 
I  obey  thy  magnetism,  I  own  thy 
magic;  and  canny  be  thou  or  uncanny, 
I  come,  thou  Ugly  Snuff-Box  f" 

'Bahr  laughed  I 

*  You  may  ^ih  as  you  like,'  returned 
my  friend,  *  but  I  really  becan  to  feel 
as  if  in  these  repeated,  altnough  un- 
designed crossings  of  our  paths,  there 
were  involved  something  like  a  fate 
for  that  lady  as  for  me,  and  as  if 
her  destiny  and  mine  were  somehow 
closely  interwoven  with  each  other. 
"At  all  events,"  I  said  to  myself,  "  I 
shall  take  care  not  to  lose  sight  of 
them  this  time,  were  it  only  from 
sheer  curiosity,  and  here  I  shall  not 
be  disappointed  by  turn-abouts,  or 
deceitful  waiters,  or  capsizing  cabrio- 
lets." Therefore,  when  they  crossed 
the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde-Hso  did  I ; 
when  they  went  up  the  Champs 
Elys^— so  did  I ;  when  they  turned 
and  came  down  again — so  did  I ;  when 
they  crossed  by  the  Rue  Montaigne 
into  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^  took 
the  Rue  d'Anjou  St  Honor^  up  to 
the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  the  Rue  de 
I'Arcade,  and  the  Rue  St  Laseare,  to 
the  railway  terminus,  the  Rue  Tron- 
chet  to  the  Madeleine,  and  then  the 
Boulevards  to  the  caf^  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  Richelieu — so  did  L  But 
when  they  entered  that  cafd,  so  did 
not  I ;  "  Better  it  will  be,"  I  thought, 
"  to  take  up  my  position  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Boulevard,  and  watch 
and  wait  till  they  come  out  again. 
Thev  will  surely  not  remain  more  than 
half  an  hour  in  a  caf(^only  long 
enough  to  eat  an  ice  :  they  can't  be 
living  there  at  all  events,  and  when 
they  do  come  out,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeinff  them  home.  So  I 
nattered  myself,  but—' 

'  You  lost  them  again  1  Ha,  ha !  I 
was  sure  you  would  1' 

'  I  did  :  I  lost  them  again,  as  vou 
say.  I  waited  and  wait«l ;  1  waited 
tin  I  could  stand  it  no  longer :  looking 
at  my  watch,  I  found  I  had  waited 
nearly  two  hours,  for,  as  I  had  come 
along  the  Boulevard,  I  had  chanced  to 
note  the  time  by  the  clock  of  a  hack- 
ney coach-stand.  So,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience, I  crossed  over  again  and  entered 
the  caa4.  They  were  not  there— not 
in  the  public  part  of  it  at  least  They 
might,  however,  have/^du^^ij^t^  ask 
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for  a  eabinet  parUculier ;  that  th^ 
had,  and  that  they  still  oocopied  i^ 
was  my  last  hope.  I  called  a  waiter 
aside,  slipped  a  five-fianc  piece  into 
his  hand,  described  them  mmntely  to 
him— "Ah,  yea,"  said  he  knowingly ; 
"  I  remember  perfectly  the  gentleman 
andladr;  I  senred  them  myself ;  it  is 
more  than  an  honr  since  they  left" 
'"Lnpoesible,'*  I  said,  "I  have  been 
watching  the  door  from  over  the  way, 
and  I  am  certain  they  have  not  come 
out"  **  Ah,  Monaienr  r  said  the  fel- 
low, tiying  to  conceal  a  laugh,  "ther 
went  away  by  the  side  door  which 
opens  on  the  other  street  T  That 
erening  I  was  on  my  way  to  Switzer- 
land—But I  fear  I  tire  you  with  the 
ledtal  of  my  mishaps  f 

'Notat8Jl,*saidI;  '  distressing  as 
they  must  have  been  to  you,  I  assure 
you  they  amuse  me  mightily.  One 
thing,  however,  you  have  forgotten— 
your  division  of  the  drama  into  acta* 

*  So  I  have  !*  returned  my  friend. 
'Well,  it  was  thus  I  counted  them 
when  I  began:  Edinbuigh,  London, 
Dover,  Cauos,  rarisL  So  now  I  come 
to  the  sixtL  It  shall  be  very  short, 
for  Switzerland,  the  scene  of  it,  was 
to  me  the  scene  of  so  much  tribula- 
tion that  I  do  not  care  to  dwell  on  the 
subject  One  misadventure  after  an- 
other befell  me  till  I  nearly  died  of 
the  accumulation.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  crossing  a  glacier  to  get  by  a  short 
cut  to  a  small  town,  where,  according 
to  information  given  me,  a  lady  and 

rmtleman  answering  the  description 
gave,  had  recentlvbeen  seen,  1  was 
as  nearly  as  possible  going  down  pre- 
cipitate into  a  crevasse,  and  was  only 
saved  \j^  the  readiness  and  energy  of 
my  ^de.  Thus,  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  country,  althou^ 
oddly  enough  for  a  man  whom  mis- 
fortune seemed  to  be  trying  in  eveiy 
possible  way,  I  never  ran  any  dancer 
from  avalanoies,  two  guides  and  I 
were  lost  in  the  snow,  and  for  a  time 

Sve  up  our  lives  as  lost  Thus,  on 
e  Lake  of  Thun,  I  was  overset  in  a 
sodden  squall,  and  had  to  swim  for 
m^  life  ;  the  boatman,  who  could  not 
swim,  saving  his  with  difficulty  by 
dinging  to  the  keel  of  the  overturned 
boat  Thus,  when  following  one  of 
some  fifty  wrong  clues,  I  was  trying 
to  reenter  France,  they  arrested  me 
as  a  spy,  and  conspimtor,  and  sodal- 


ist,  and  red  rqwUieaB,  and  what  not, 
and  I  lay  in  prison  for  above  a  we^ 
Thus,  in  the  end  I  beeaii  to  be  con- 
sidered insane ;  for  I  had  come  to  be 
known ;  and  more  than  once  I  have 
heard  myself  described  as  the  load 
Englishman,  who  was  going:  about 
evervwhere,  asking  for  a  lady  and 
gentleman.  And  thus,  finally,  I  did 
lose  my  senses  for  a  time,  uid  to  a 
certain  d^ree.  What  with  excite- 
ment and  Gusai^intment,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it,  my  ideejuxj  andbodfly 
fiitigue,  and  annoyances  of  all  kinds, 
I  became  really  ill ;  and  at  last  I  wm 
laid  up  at  I^usume,  either  with  a 
brain  fever,  or  with  something  very 
like  it  When  I  recovered  my  senses, 
I  found  that  my  head  had  been  sbaved, 
and  on  inquiry  I  learned  why,  and 
also  that  ice  had  been  for  a  number  of 
days  applied  to  it ;  a  things  by  the 
way,  whidi  accounted  for  my  living 
imagined  myself  a  moontain  with  a 
snowy  top,  as  afterwards  I  perfeetiy 
remembered  having  done,  strange  as 
that  mayperhape  appear  to  mei&al 
people.  There  was  another  odd  tilings 
too :  one  day,  during  my  omvales- 
cence,  the  doctor  who  attended  me,  a 
veiy  good  sort  of  man,  startled  me 
not  a  littie  by  saying—"  Well,  iKwr 
that  we  are  better,  what  about  that 
viiaine  tabatihv  T  It  appeved  that 
the  Ugly  Snuff-Box  had  been  haimt- 
ing  me  in  my  delirium,  and,  curiously 
enough,  that  I  had  spoken  of  it  in 
French,  as  if  I  knew  where  I  was, 
and  that  English  would  not  be  under- 
stood there.  I  should  add,  that  when 
the  Doctor  said  that,  as  I  did  not  know 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  thiu^  from 
myself,  I  instantly  iumpni  to^e  con- 
clusion that  he  co«ud  give  me  tlw  in- 
formation I  had  so  vamly  thoii^  per- 
tinaciously soQ^t  But  be  knew 
nothing  about  it  I  wrote  to  my 
mother,  whom  I  was  afraid  my  sileoce 
must  have  made  veiy  anxious ;  and 
then  I  wait  to  Nice,  to  pass  the 
winter,  and  let  my  hair  grow.* 

*SoL  in  Switaerland,  where  yon 
thoni^t  you  were  sure  to  find  tiieni, 
you  never  heard  of  them  at  allf 

•  Never ;  nor  of  the  Ugly  Smrr- 
Box  either.  During  the  spring  I  was 
tempted  by  an  EnglJshman,  whose 
very  pleasant  acquaintance  I  hwl 
made,  to  go  with  him  on  a  tour 
throu^  Northern  It^y^  bat  the  be- 
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pwi^iwg  of  summer  saw  me  on  my 
way  to  Sootland.  And  that  brings 
me  to  Act  the  Seventh  and  last' 

*  Ay  :  now  for  the  way  you  got  the 
Ugly  Snuff-Box,*  said  L  *  Now  for 
it* 

'  Yes,  now  for  it,'  echoed  my  friend, 
as  with  something  of  a  mysterious 
air  he  went  on,  *I  reached  Edinburch 
late  one  night  It  was  too  late  tor 
me  to  disturb  my  mother.  She  did 
not  know  when  1  was  to  arrive.  I 
went  to  an  hotel  I  did  not  rise  till 
noon  next  day.  Then  I  went  to  see 
her.  I  had  never  been  so  long  away 
from  her  before.  I  ran  quickly  ut>  to 
the  drawing-room,  opened  the  door 
eagerly,  and  then  stopped,  as  if  sud- 
denly petrified.  For,  seated  beside 
my  mother,  I  beheld  the  vainly  sought 
young  lady,  with  two  of  my  sisters  on 
foot-stools  at  her  knee,  and  the  third 
leaning  her  head  affectionately  on  her 
shoulder  over  the  back  of  the  sofa ; 
while  opposite  the  interesting  group 
sat  an  elderly  gentleman  in  an  easy 
chair,  smiling  placidly,  and  tapping 
the  Ugly  Snuff-Box.' 

'  Ha !'  cried  I,  as  a  light  broke  on 
me.   'Then  that  lady—' 

*  Yes,'  interrupted  my  friend  with  a 
merry  lauffh,  *as  Beppo  said  to  the 
Count,  "  that  lady  is  my  wife  !"  And 
a  happy  marriage  mine  has  indeed 
been.  And  very  popular  she  is  in  all 
tlie  country  round  us.' 

'  So  r  said  I,  filling  m^  glass. 
'  Well,  with  all  my  heart  I  dnnk  your 
healths.  And  now  by  way  of  return- 
ing thanks,  you  shall  give  me  some 
explanations  which  you  must  see  to 
be  necessary.    In  the  first  place—' 

'  Well,  to  b^in  at  the  beginning,' 
said  my  friend  with  a  bow  of  acknow- 
ledgment, *my  father-in-law^  a  man 
of  ancient  family,  was  a  citizen  of 
Qeneva— was,  I  say,  for  the  excellent 
man  is  now  dead— and  had  a  fortune 
which,  small  as  it  would  seem  in  this 
country,  amply  sufficed  for  him  in 
hi&  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning, 
and  of  the  smallest  possible  knowledge 
of  worldly  matters.  His  daughter  was 
an  only  oiild ;  so  that  on  her,  when 
he  became  a  widower,  all  his  strong 
affection  was  concentrated.  She  re- 
ceived such  an  education  as  few 
maidens  in  any  country  do ;  much  he 
taught  her  himself,  the  rest  she 
learned  from  the  best  masters.    She 


was  about  seventeen  when  some  busy- 
body hinted  to  the  fond  father  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  provide  a  fortune  for 
her,  and  offered  to  show  how  the  thing 
was  to  be  done :  the  result  was  a 
speculation  in  which  he  lost  three- 
fourths  of  all  he  had.  Assoon  as  ^e 
knew  of  this,  she  insisted  upon  turn- 
ing her  accomplishments  to  account, 
and  by  the  advice  of  a  pastor,  who  had 
married  a  Scpttish  lady,  they  came  to 
Edinbur^  There  sne  gave  lessons 
in  music,  drawing,  languages,  and 
what  not,  and  among  her  pupils  were 
my  three  sisters.  Often  had  I  heard 
her  spoken  of  and  extolled  to  the  skies 
by  them,  and  by  my  mother  too ;  but 
not  once  during  the  two  seasons  she 
came  to  the  house  had  I  seen  her ; 
why  should  I  have  bestowed  a  thought 
on  one  who  was  only  a  governess? 
"  Oh !  it  is  only  the  governess !  "—you 
must  know  the  kind  of  thing.  I  should 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  her  good  old 
father  was  not  idle,  and  did  what  he 
could;  but  though  he  was  well  ac- 

Suainted  with  English  literature,  he 
id  not  speak  the  language  as  she  did  ; 
so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  get 
pupils.  Two  years  they  passed  in 
Edmburgh,  and  then,  unexpectedly, 
it  was  notified  to  him  that  his  mater- 
nal uncle,  a  very  rich  man,  had  died, 
leaving  him  some  £6000  unexpec- 
tedly, for  uncle  and  nephew  had  long 
been  estranged,  the  fault  not  being  at 
all  on  the  side  of  my  father-in-law. 
Probably  the  l^acy  was  meant  as  au 
atonement  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury of  worse  than  coldness.  Tbey 
immediately  prepared  to  return  home  : 
the  eve  of  their  departure  came; 
she  had  gone  to  say  farewell  to  a 

not  unfeeling  people  of  the  house,  who 
always  would  have  'just  one  sweet 
little  song  more,'  had  made  her  later 
than  she  intended ;  for  she  had  still 
one  little  purchase  to  make— a  snuff- 
box. So  thus  it  was  that  upon  that 
evening  my  future  wife  entered  the 
tobacconist  s  shop,  when  I  bjr  chance 
was  present,  and  bought  against  her 
inclination  that  exceedin^y  Ugly 
Snuff-box.  Her  father  was  fond  of 
snuff-boxes ;  it  was  his  hobby ;  that 
is  part  of  his  collection  ;  we  alwavs 
carry  some  of  them  with  us.  The 
poor  thing  thought  to  please  him — 
thought  to  l^g  him  .a.  souvenir  of 
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SootLand,  to  remind  them  in  their  own 
country  of  the  not  unhiappy  though 
Bometimet  difficult  days  they  had 
peased  together  in  another.  Then 
when  she  came  home,  and  half  reluc- 
tantly oflfered  it  to  him,  sayinff,  "For 
after  all,  it  is  such  an  -oglj  box,—" 
But  you  can  fancy  the  Bttle  scene, 
and  how  she  bri{;htened  up  when  he 
saitL  with  tears  m  his  blue  eyes,  that 
while  he  lived  he  would  never  any 
more  cany  any  box  but  that :  if  you 
cannot  fancy  it,  I  can ;  though  I  was 
no  more  there  than  you  were.  But 
then  I  know  what  an  angel  my  wife 
is.  I  have  no  more  to  say  than  that 
after  passing  the  winter  and  spring  at 
Geneva,  they  resolved  on  a  trip  to 
Scotland ;  she  wished  to  see  again  her 
old  pupils ;  for  man^  of  whom,  and 
particttkrly  for  my  sisters,  she  had  a 
great  affection.  When  we  were  mar- 
ried, I  believe,  that  next  to  ourselves, 
my  mother  and  sisters  were  the  hap- 
piest people  in  the  world,  except  per- 
haps her  father.  He  died  four  years 
ago,  blessing  us.  Till  then  we  lived  a 
good  deal  in  Switzerland,  and  though 
our  home  is  now  in  this  oountiy,  we 


still  pay  Mont  Bianc  an  annual  visit 
And  since  my  fint  mishapsi  have  got 
on  very  well ;  my  marriage  has  broo^t 
me  good  fortune  in  Switierlaad  as 
everywhere  else.  The  first  time  I  re- 
turned to  Lausanne,  I  went  to  the  old 
doctor  and  showed  him  the  mlcane 
tabatUre,  and  told  him  all  about  it 
I  think  that's  all  Dnm  the  coitain. 
The  wine  as  usual  stands  with  yoo.' 

'It  is  late,'  said  I,  rising. 

*  Then  let  us  go  and  see  if  my  wife 
has  any  coffee  for  us,*  returned  my 
Mend. 

'  By  the  wav,'  said  I,  as  be  too  foscl 
'you  spoke  of  aforeign  accent f  Idul 
not  detect  the  slightest' 

'It  did  exist  though.  Bat  since  oar 
marriage  my  wife  has  taken  great 
pains ;  especially  after  she  became  a 
mother,  for  the  sake  of  the  childien.' 

'  I  think  I  could  make  a  stoiy  out 
of  your  drama,  all  names  of  coone 
being  suppressed.  Have  I  your  leave  f 

'  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world,' 
replied  my  friend.  'Let  me  suggest 
the  title—call  it  The  Ugly  Skutf- 
Box.' 
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No.  XIIL-MOODY'S  FIRST  MARRIAGK 

BT  MOODY  BOBINSON,  ESQUIRE. 

Hayikg  related  how  our  facile  friend 
Was  foil'd  or  hinder'd  in  his  various  schemes 
Of  matrimonial  bliss,  we  near  the  end — 
So  common  to  the  story  of  such  dreams ; 
He  did  the  very  thing  ne  mostly  dreaded. 
And  with  a  woman  he  abhorred  he  wedded. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  yet  ladies  say. 
No  man  his  first  love  ever  makes  a  wife  of ; 
That  Prudence  in  Love's  river  swims  awav ; 
Or  that  the  dose  agreement  makes  a  stri^  of 
Small  trifles  other  kinds  of  friends  pass  over. 
But  form  the  very  life-breath  of  the  lover. 

So  that  the  pair  who'd  die  for  one  another. 
At  least  get  seriously  hipp'd  when  parted. 
Grow  verv  touchy  on  the  smallest  bother, 
And,  lastly,  quarrel  when  directly  thwarted. 
These  show  what's  call'd  a  spirit,  till  a  tide 
Of  bitter  feelings  aids  the  rush  of  pride. 
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The  lady  takes  to  tears,  the  man  to  drinkiiig, 
Until  th*  advice  of  friends  the  breach  completes 
Which  th*  unhappy  pair  commenced  unthmking, 
Merely  to  change  the  flavours  of  love's  treats, 
like  discord  mingled  with  harmonious  sounds, 
And  so  a  little  squabble  ends  in  wounds. 

Or  p'raps  the  damsel  gives  her  heart  away 

Without  the  cognisance  of  dread  papa. 

She  cannot  gain  consent,  nor  disobey, 

And  so  for  comfort  promises  mamma 

To  break  off  with  her  lover  on  the  first  occasion, 

Meanly  according  to  her  friends*  persuasion. 

So  years  roll  on,  and  then  they  meet  again ; 

The  man's  strong  fibre  trembles  to  its  core. 

For  Time  has  sooth'd  e*en  insult's  bitter  pain. 

His  heart  springs  up— to  view  her  face  once  more, 

'  Great  Heavens  !'  he  cries.  '  Is  that  my  long  lost  fairy  ? 

Is  that  respectable,  plump  person,  Mary  V 

But  she  looks  up  with  fondness^  for  the  heart 
Of  woman  feels  a  little  longer  tnan  a  man's. 
"Tis  he,' she  feels.    'Iw^him.'    What  a  start! 
'  How  stout  my  Henry's  grown  1'  A{^  she  scans 
*  His  nose  so  red ;  Fm  sure  his  hair  is  dyed ; 
Is  this  the  man  for  whom  for  years  Fve  sighed  V 

And  so  they  part  good  friends,  but  disenchanted : 
He  to  his  calling,  or  another  beauty. 
She  to  a  wifehood,  where  she's  really  wanted. 
Making  life  cheerful  in  a  round  of  duty — 
Keeping  her  sons  from  smoking,  lies,  and  stealing. 
But,  most,  her  daughters  from  the  curse  of  feeling. 

And  thus  the  truest  lovers  oft  are  parted 
But  to  be  match'd  at  last  in  better  grain. 
Though  hard  such  fortunes  to  the  tender-hearted, 
Yet  few  would  care  to  make  them  o'er  again. 
Creatures  of  ease,  a  low  contentment 
Bemosses  o'er  love,  sorrow,  and  resentment 

Thus  lovers  wed  awry ;  oft'ner  still  coquettes. 
Who  spread  for  all  their  spider-woven  nets ; 
And  not  less  oft  do  men  of  expectations. 
Who  dally  out  their  days  in  coy  flirtations^ 
Thinking  their  money  makes  them  so  subhme, 
Thev'll  nnd  the  girl  they  want  at  any  time ; 
And  so  they  might,  did  their  conceit  permit 
Their  eyes  to  see  how  humble  is  their  fit 

The  same  with  beauties,  surfeited  with  praise, 

In  looking  for  the  one.  they  waste  their  days. 

Until  at  last  arrives  tne  fatal  hour. 

When  the  tide  ebbs,  and  then  flows  back  their  power. 

These  find,  alas !  in  choosing  from  too  many, 

The  land  is  bare,  wiUiout  their  choosing  any ; 

And  in  the  game  of  hearts,  at  length  the  losers 

Find  those  they  claim'd  to  choose  are  now  the  chosers. 

Thus  true  Caprice,  by  no  Experience  taught. 

Is  in  the  match  it  scortt'd,  unwillinff  caught 

The  same  it  was  with  Moody,  but  lor  ease 

Of  narrative  we'll  plunge  '  in  medias  res.' 
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The  lady  was  a  German—not  a  beauty— 
Both  fat  and  forty,  but  not  fair. 
With  half  a  set  of  teeth  that  did  the  duty 
That  twice  the  number  could,  if  there. 

Her  hair  had  once  been  red,— that  ardent  ray, 
like  winter  dawn,  now  struggled  with  the  ffty. 
The  Iady*B  figure,  rather  broad  than  tall ; 
But  if  to  her  form  'some  imperfections  fiedl. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you*d  forget  them  all ;' 
Not  for  its  beauty,  as  with  Pope's  creation. 
But  ucliness  so  great  has  fascination 
That  nxes,  though  it  charms  not  the  attention 
like  the  grotesque,  her  native  land's  invention. 
The  eyes  were  twinkling  quick  like  living  creatures, 
That  fought  for  place  amidst  the  mass  of  features  ; 
The  nose  was  broad  and  flat ;  the  mouth  a  cavern 
Or  double  doorway  of  a  German  tavern, 
That  open'd  from  the  head^  beside  the  eara, 
Just  like  an  oyster  or  a  pair  of  shears. 

With  arms  like  bolsters  and  hands  like  fins, 
Her  form  resembled  much  those  men  of  snow  ^ 
Bovs  build  in  winter.    Then  her  winks  and  grins 
In  balance  kept  the  oddity  below 
Of  all;  her  skin  was  most  a  wonder  seen — 
'Twas  sallow,  tawny,  mottled  with  pale  green. 

Though  no  one  who  the  first  time  saw  this  woman 

But  felt  her  presence  with  a  kind  of  shudder. 

Yet  witnessed  with  surprise,  though  scarcely  human. 

She  was  of  her  society  the  rudder ; 

For  Nature,  in  her  usual  startling  freaks. 

Had  granted  mind  the  glow  she  robbed  tne  cheeks. 

Her  discourse  flow'd  on  like  a  rill 

Murm'ring  and  grateful,  yet  not  loud, 

And  yet  so  changing,  eentle— till 

The  hfe  seem'd  vanisud  from  the  list'ning  crowd ; 

Her  voice  was  dear  in  tone,  and  such  its  ring, 

The  wonder  was  it  burst  from  such  a  spring. 

like  all  the  learned  of  the  German  crew, 
She  loved  the  Mystic  rather  than  the  True ; 
She  was  a  mesmerist,  and  sought  to  please 
By  giving  sleepy  Mends  magnetic  ease  : 
One  thing  seem  d  strange,  at  least  to  a  oeginner. 
The  charm  was  most  successful  after  dinner. 

When  Moody  first  beheld  this  lady. 

He  felt  the  same  repumiance  as  did  others ; 

Nor  conquered  it,  no  effort  made  he, 

His  sense  of  horror  quite  his  breeding  smothers. 

So  that  he  heard  not ;  and  the  voice 

Whose  ma^c  strains,  encharm'd  the  painful  form 

Bespell'd  him  not— he'd  not  rejoice 

In  simple  sound — 


At  length  his  constant,  firm  resistanceL 

Became  a  joke  amidst  the  wits  about  nim ; 

Their  badmage  nigh  wore  out  his  existence, 

They  swore  he  loved  her— who,  who  saw,  could  doubt  it  ? 
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Did  he  look  glmn.  some  brutes  who  thought  it  pleasing 

Then  followed  in  nis  wake  all  kind  of  teasing : 

Whisper'd  her  name,  and  poked  him  in  the  side ; 

And  if  he  angry  grew,  but  grinn*d  more  wide. 

Others — the  fair  ones — with  more  seeming  art 

When  he  abused  her,  laugh'd,  and  took  her  part ; 

And  when  he  said,—*  27*«r  ioke,-~could  he  prevent  it  V 

With  comic  graveness  ask'd  him  if  he  meant  it ; 

Or  when  he  ask'd  a  polka,  with  a  titter 

Whisper'd  they  thouight  him  pledged  to  fat  De  Ritter  ; 

Or  at  a  dinner,  with  ill-oonoeal'd  lauffhin'. 

The  host  would  ask  him  to  conduct  tne  grafinn  ; 

At  pic-nics,  morning-calls,  it  made  him  groan 

Ever  to  find  himself  with  her  alone. 

But  thus  his  friends  contriyed— as  if  compassion 

Urged  them  to  aid  his  ill-assorted  passion ; 

The  lady  joined  the  fun  ;  should  e'er  his  eve 

By  chance  meet  hers,  she  struggled  to  look  shy  ; 

Or  to  her  trumchoir  or  a  trembbng  took, 

Or  seemed  to  ask  for  pity  in  a  look  ; 

In  fact,  indeed,  she  play  d  so  well  her  part. 

That  generous  Moody  took  her  grief  to  heart 

He  sought  an  explanation  withner  friends, 

But  all  nis  explanation  nothing  mends. 

Some  smiled,  as  if  affecting  to  believe 

His  protestations  tendered  to  deceive  ; 

Others  spoke  loudly,  and  took  pity  on  her, 

Express'd  surprise,  and  hinted  much  at  honour. 

Moody  felt  crazed  ;  thought  of  murder ;  flight  : 

At  last  declared  he'd  do  what  they  thought  right 

The  thinff  grew  serious,  as  most  jokes  do. 
So  they  deep  counsel  took  to  bear  it  through ; 
*  Suppose  they  tell  him  all ;  no,  that's  a  bother, 
*Twere  best  to  end  one  canard  with  another. 

'The  lady,'  they  said,  'although  it  might  surprise  him, 
Would  be  contented,  could  she  mesmerise  him.' 

Moody,  without  disguise,  was  so  much  worn 
With  this  affiur,  he  was  indeed  forlorn^ 
He  felt  half-crazed— -whole  weary  of  his  lif& 
To  think  his  fate  might  find  him  such  a  wife ; 
So  when  she  ask'd  from  him  so  slight  ordeal 
As  mesmerism— he  scarcely  thought  it  real 

The  clique  were  met, 
The  diairs  were  set, 
The  circle  form'd  around 
To  watch  the  rapport^ 
And  something  more, 
The  fun  that  they  had  found. 

And  Moody  was  there. 

In  an  easy  chair. 

But  not  in  an  easy  mood ; 

Before  him  was  seated 

The  woman  he  hated, 

Till  he  thought  he  could  take  her  blood. 

Her  squat,  fat  figure 
(Like  a  half-bleach'd  nigger) 
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Was  before  him  f aee  to  fiuse  ; 
And  her  knees  toach'd  his, 
And  her  hapless  '  phiz* 
Was  from  ms  bat  a  little  space. 

And  he  feels  his  liver 

Collapse  with  a  shiyer. 

As  she  touches  his  shrinking  hands ; 

But  with  surprise 

He  feels  his  eyes 

Watch  hers  for  their  oommandsL 

And  as  he  gazed, 

He  feels  amazecL 

Those  eyes  whicn  the  face  so  mars, 

Come  forth  to  li^ht, 

Both  soft  and  bright, 

Till  they  shine  like  a  pair  of  stara. 

And  through  his  fingers 

A  soft  pain  lingers, 

As  she  strokes  his  yielding  palm 

And  it  grows  intense, 

Till  ev'iy  sense 

Seems  wrapt  in  a  magic  qualm. 

Then  the  breathing  grows  loud 

Of  the  watching  crowd, 

Then  vanishes  quite  away ; 

But  through  the  room 

A  rich  peiTume 

Seems  to  make  its  subtle  way. 

And  as  he  breathes 
Of  its  cloudy  wreaths, 
It  satisfies  his  inner 
Sense  of  taste. 
Without  the  waste 
Of  eating  a  costly  dinner. 

And  ev'ry  limb 

Appears  to  swim 

Or  rest  in  a  lazy  mood ; 

Languidly  living. 

But  pleasure  giving, 

As  if  it  had  been  shampooU 

And  to  his  sight 

The  taper's  light 

Grew  bright  as  a  summer's  sky, 

But  with  a  gleam 

As  Boft  as  the  beam 

That  shines  fix)m  young  Beauty's  eye. 

The  lady  before  him 

Appears  to  adore  him— 

He  deeply  returns  her  passion  : 

And  there  comes  a  change. 

Both  rich  and  strange, 

In  her  age,  and  fonn,  and  fashion. 

She  8eem*d  as  lymph 
As  a  sweet  young  nymph 
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From  school  and  her  early  teens, 
Before  she  assumes 
Those  queer  costumes 
Of  jupons  and  crinolines. 

Her  hair  of  gold, 

In  many  a  fold, 

Flowed  down  on  her  snowy  bust ; 

And  the  roses  red 

Her  cheeks  o'erspread, 

For,  as  he  gazed,  she  blush'd. 

Then  grew  her  eyes 

An  enormous  size^ 

A  fearful  pair  of  meaners,' 

Their  iris*  verge 

Was  twice  as  large 

As  Lady  Clementina^s. 

He  gazed  his  fill. 

Till  no  more  still 

Could  he  rest  in  hb  easy  chair ; 

He  felt  his  heart 

Would  biu^t  apart 

Unless  he  clasp'd  her  there. 

He  strove  to  stand, 

But  e'en  his  hand 

Lay  still,  and  he  couldn*t  rise  ; 

He  sat  tight  bound 

By  spells  around, 

Sent  forth  from  those  magic  eyea 

Then  through  his  brain 

Shot  bitter  pain, 

As  if  his  soul  would  weep  ; 

Once  more  in  vain 

He  strove  to  gain 

The  prize — then  fell  asleep. 

Need  we  relate  the  wondrous  feats 

The  medium  wrought  in  magic  slumber  ; 

How  he  sat  in  chairs  that  had  no  seats, 

How  he  read  with  his  toe  a  hidden  number. 

Correctly  told  to  a  single  penny 

The  fortimes  of  those  who  hadn't  any. 

The  wonder  was,  when  he  awoke 
The  charm  was  not  dissolved ; 
His  senses  still  were  all  in  smoke, 
And  mystery  involved. 

And  still  before  his  eyes  arose 
That  vision  of  his  brain. 
That  now  in  deep  conviction  grows 
As  something  real  and  plain. 

So  day  by  day,  he  more  believed 
The  lady  was  a  grace. 
Until  he  only  lived  and  breathed 
To  gaze  upon  her  face. 

And  ever  whisper'd  soft  regards 
In  melancholy  fashion, 
Vol.  XXVIL 
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Although  she  Against  his  fancy  guards^ 
That  she  letarns  his  passion. 

At  last  his  case  reach'd  such  a  turn, 
His  friends  took  much  alann ; 
Fen  the  most  careless  could  discern 
These  spells  would  lead  to  harm. 

Yet  strange  to  say,  he  still  retained 

His  faculties  entire ; 

Although  his  thoughts  were  soon  constrained 

In  this  one  wild  desira 

A  year  went  on,  and  still  was  there 
This  strange  hallucination, 
'Till  his  well-wishers  ceased  to  care 
About  his  situation. 

Nothing  could  soothe  his  fever'd  mind 
But  soft  magnetic  sleep, 
To  which  she  could  his  senses  bind, 
By  one  slow  manual  sweep. 

So  day  by  day,  his  madness  grew, 
Each  day  he  made  an  offer. 
And  eyery  day  she  backward  drew 
From  his  lunatic  proffer. 

Something  took  place  in  the  lady*s  fate, 
That  seemed  to  change  her  tone, 
She  gave  more  heed  to  Moody's  state 
Than  she  would  care  to  own. 

And  laughing  said, — '  That  ne'er  again 
She  hoped  he'd  be  absurd ; 
He'd  best  beware,— for  even  then 
She'd  take  him  at  his  word.' 

Once  more  to  her  whom  once  he  loathed, 
He  offered  heart  and  hand  ; 
Fastidious  Moody  is  betrothed 
To  the  ugliest  in  the  land. 

His  friends  were  wroth  ;  the  lady  said 
Her  object  was  for  good ; 
In  this  pursuit,  she  was  afraid 
His  mind  not  long  had  stood. 

Forced  to  agree,  they  soon  approved. 
Although  his  mother  sigh'd. 
For  he  not  only  madly  Toveo, 
But  was  half-mad  beside. 

The  wedding  guests  were  gather'd  in  the  aisle, 
And  whisper  comments  as  they  wait  a  while, 
For  the  young  bridegroom,  and  his  ancient  bride, 
Who  enter  church,  most  loving,  side  by  side ; 
They  stand  before  the  altar ;  Moodv  leers 
As  u  were  gather'd  then  the  love  of  years, 
As  if  he  hadn't  time  in  coming  life 
To  view  the  plump  one  whom  he  makes  his  wife. 

The  ring  is  on— their  hands  together  prest, 

The  vows  are  utter'd,  and  the  couple  blest     ^  , 
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But  mercy  now !  why  starts  he  far  away 
In  such  pale  fear— such  liyid  dark  dismay  ? 

No  sooner  were  the  binding  answers  spoken. 
Than,  fatal  to  relate, — the  spell  was  broken  ! 
And  Moody  saw  with  clear  unclouded  eyes, 
His  more  than  better  half  (at  least  in  size) ; 
He  saw  unveil'd— so  long  in  myst'ry  clothed — 
The  hapless  form,  that  now  once  more  he  loathed. 
At  first  in  strange  surprise  he  keenly  stares, 
And  then  in  hideous  terror  wildly  glares  • 
With  trembling  knees,  cheeks  palhd  as  the  dead, 
He  gave  one  fearful  cry,  and  then  he  fled. 

And  with  the  error,  common  to  those  stunn'd 

In  brain,  he  sought  the  house  he  should  have  shunu'd ; 

Or,  pr'aps  the  house  he  should  have  sought ;  at  least, 

He  soon  was  standing  by  the  weddins-feast. 

As  he  grew  calm,  he  found  that  not  luone 

Was  he  permitted  in  that  room  to  groan. 

That  near  him  sat  a  party,  stout  and  ruddy, 

The  very  counterpart  of  Mrs.  Moody. 

He  greeted  Moody  with  an  eye  of  search, 

Ana  said,  '  Sare,  ees  my  wife  koom  back  from  church  V 

*  Your  wife,  sir,*  M  replied,  the  notion  dreading, 

*  I  neither  know  nor  care,'  he  said,  as  bum*d 
His  anger  ouick ;  just  then  the  guests  returned. 
The  gentle  Mistress  Moody,  late  De  Ritter, 
Went  to  her  lord,  amidst  a  general  titter. 

She  sat  beside  him,  wept,  and  would  have  knelt, 
Could  that  have  soothed  the  horror  that  he  felt 
After  a  silence,  lifted  from  the  ground 
Her  redden'd  eyes,  and  timid  looked  around. 
By  chance  she  loord  towards  the  stout  unknown. 
Stared  for  a  space,  then  fainted  witn  a  groan. 

*  Mein  Gott !'  the  stranger  cried.    *  She  faint,  my  pet ; 
Mine  frau— my  wifes  you  say— mine  Schatz  Babette.' 

So  true  it  was,  the  gentleman,  good  lack. 
Was  her  first  husband,  suddenl^r  come  back ; 
Who*d  left  some  years  before,  ms  native  glee-land, 
To  traflSc  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 

With  salts  revived,  the  lady  now  can  sit, 

And  meet  him  with  affection,  as  'twas  fit 

'  Why  you  forget  ?'  said  he,  grief-beaten. 

The  lady  said— *  They  wrote  that  you  were  eaten  ; 

Bade  me  not  go,  as  'twas  beyond  my  pains, 

By  going  there,  to  honour  your  remains ; 

Nor  till  months  after  you  had  been  at  r^ 

Did  I  aecept  the  offers  long  addrest' 

Then  they  embrace,  and  she  some  trouble  takes, 

To  show  her  second  marriage  all  mistakes. 

But  let  us  turn  to  Moody  :  in  a  trance 

Si)!ue  time  he  stood,  then  ended  with  a  dance, 

With  mad  fantastic  steps  that  would  adorn 

The  wild  delights  of  landscape-laid  Cremome. 

It  took  four  men  to  hold  him  and  so  make  fast 

His  carcase  in  a  chair  to  eat  his  breakfast 

Juiitice  was  done  that  meal,  with  satisfaction, 

The  same  as  if  it  meant  a  real  transaction.  r^  ^^^T^ 
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CHAPTEB  XXIX.— IN  PRISON. 


Now  for  a  giant's  stride  of  two  years ; 
and  we  draw  a  long  breatL 

You  can't  complain,  dear  reader,  of 
this  irregularity.  Hitherto  you  have 
had  events  enough  crowded  into  the 
space  of  one  little  month.  Nor  was 
this  wonderful  I  knew  a  man,  though 
I  never  respected  him,  who  feU  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  at  church  on  a 
Sunday  ;  was  introduced  at  a  ball  on 
Monday  :  called  on  papa  and  mamma 
on  Tu^day ;  leamea  the  state  of  the 
case  on  W^nesday ;  took  Thursday 
to  consider  of  it ;  proposed  and  was 
accepted  on  Friday;  ran  away  with 
her  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was 
married  at  Gretna  at  one  o  clock,  a.ic., 
on  Simday.  And  this  man  was  neither 
a  city  man  nor  a  raQway  guard ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  &lieve  that 
though  he  married  in  such  haste,  he 
did  not  emplov  the  subsequent  leisure 
in  repenting  thereof. 

Come  with  me  now  to  a  desert  A 
desert,  ha !  ring  for  the  muse. 

Sand,  sand,  and  sand  again,  north,  wuth, 
east,  west ; 
Ever  the  desert,  glaring  painfully. 
The  eye,  like  Noalrs  dove,  finds  no  spot  to 
rest ; 
Where  the  sand  ends,  begins  the  burning 
sky. 

But  this  is  no  African  or  Asian  desert, 
where 

Still  as  a  ship  becalmed~still  as  the  hour  of 
death  ; 

Stiller  than  any  conscience  hangs  the  air ; 
Thick,  heavy,  stifling,  as  a  fever'd  breath  ; 

Motionless,  lifeless,  as  complete  despair. 

A  breeze  comes  up  from  the  distant 
sea,  but  brings  no  smarting  clouds  of 
blinding  sand.  There  is  sand  there, 
nothing  else  but  sand,  but  it  is  moist 
and  salt,  and  glitters  like  a  sea  of 
diamonds  in  the  morning  sun.  Nay, 
in  places  it  is  even  slimy.  True,  the 
craos  and  creepers,  and  ugly  beautiesof 
the  sea  come  not  up  so  far  as  this ;  but 
at  times  you  ma^  see  a  pulpy  living 
mass,  quivering  hke  jelly  m  the  softer 
parts  of  the  waste,  and  shrink  back 
in  horror  from  it  as  a  nursemaid  from 
a  toad.    Here  and  tibere  too,  are  stOl 


salt  pools,  and  running  from  them  on 
either  side  are  false  man-hating  stream- 
lets of  fatal  quicksand.  Woe  to  the 
boot  —high— 10 w,  or  Wellington—- that 
lights  upon  them ! 

And  tar,  far  away  is  the  murmuring 
ocean ;  and  when  tne  moon  is  wrath, 
he  will  come  rolling  up  swifter  than  a 
race-horse,  and  higher  than  a  giant, 
and  cover  this  great  desert  with  danc- 
ingwaves. 

Thou  art  a  strange  ravager,  thou 
sea! 

Thou  hast  brought  this  vast  plain  of 
sand ;  thou  hast  strewn  it,  and  smeared 
it,  and  flattened  it  out  over  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  huge  forest, 
where  of  old,  in  the  days  of  wonder- 
lore,  the  enchanter.  Merlin,  loved  to 
roauL  So  says  tradition ;  and  history, 
which  negatives  the  wikard,  admits 
the  forest-glades. 

But  alas  for  the  man  who  sides  with 
history  acainst  tradition  !  Of  a  sooth 
the  dread  magician  is  still  there,  and 
those  many  souls  which  every  year 
are  lost  in  those  treacherous  sands, 
are  drawn  in  by  the  seer  in  his  rage 
at  the  unbelief  of  this  nineteenth 
century. 

But  every  desert  has  its  oasis. 

When  St  Michael  flew  down  from 
heaven,  he  beheld  the  arch-fiend  stand- 
ing on  a  high-pointed  rock,  gazing 
over  earth  and  ocean,  and  gloatins 
over  his  wide  kingdom.  The  angel 
hovered  a  moment  like  a  hawk  above 
his  prey,  then  fallmg  rapidly,  thrust 
his  long  spear  into  the  black  temples 
of  the  Wicked  One,  and  pinned  him 
to  the  mount 

Tlus  mount  say  the  French,  is 
Mont  St  Micnel  m  Brittany.  This 
mount  say  the  English,  is  St  Mich- 
ael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  and  the  two 
nations  go  on  contending  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  Satanic  Mstjea^s  footprint 

For^ve  me,  patriotic  Aitons,  if,  for 
the  sftke  of  my  story,  I  believe  the 
Gallic  version.  In  fact,  dear  Apella,  I 
have  seen  the  Devil's  toe-marks,  which 
clearly  demonstrates  he  does  not  wear 
boots.  . 
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■  The  oasis  is  a  black  pyramid  of 
rocks.  Round  its  base  is  a  thick  old 
wall ;  but  not  for  defence  against  the 
arms  of  men.  What  rash  conunander 
would  ever  dream  of  leading  troops 
across  that  dangerous  waste  !  No.  the 
wall  is  raised  against  the  waves,  wnich 
ever  and  anon,  at  spring-tides,  come 
raging,  roaring  up,  and  £sh  furiously 
a^inst  the  everlasting  rock. 

The  traveller  enters  beneath  an 
arched  gate^  and  turns  up  a  narrow 
lane,  with  little  old-fashioned  houses 
clambering  up  each  side,  and  a  natu- 
ral pavement  of  rough  shelving  rock. 
There  is  never  a  yard  of  level  ground 
in  the  whole  place,  and  the  few 
wretched  horses  that  are  kept  here, 
know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  a  flat 
French  posting-road,  or  a  rich  moist 
water-meadow. 

You  mount  and  mount,  weary  and 
breathless,  and  stand  at  last  before 
the  huge  strong  ^tes  of— a  prison. 

Ah,  fie  I  A  prison  on  St  Michael's 
battle-field,  where  men  moulder  and 
sink,  and  grow  weary  of  their  life ! 
A  prison,  where  our  fathers  had  an 
aboey,  and  built  a  noble  church  !  It 
stands  there  still,  proud  and  towering 
above  all  on  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
and  sends  towards  heaven  a  short 
steeple,  crowned  with  a  figure  of  St. 
MichaeL  that  men  may  know  from 
distant  leagues  that  there  the  Devil 
was  subdu^  and  bound,  and  be  glad 
—if  they  believe  it,  which  the  Bretons 
do. 

And  still  we  ask,  which  most  benefits 
man— the  abbey  or  the  prison  1 

It  is  the  crypt  beneath  the  church, 
dark,  cold,  silent  A  single  gleam  of 
sunlight,  pleasanter  ths^  a  child*s 
smiley  pours  through  the  narrow  win- 
dow m  that  huge  tnick  wall,  and  bat- 
tles with  the  darkness.  We  catch  the 
outlines  of  some  six  or  seven  stout 
heavy  Norman  pillars,  such  as  Samson 
might  have  circled  in  vain— round, 
rough,  and  sterling ;  and  when  the  eye 
becomes  accustomed  to  the  dimness, 
you  may  see  others  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  standing,  like  phantoms,  m 
those  unknown  depths  of  darkness. 
It  is  all  stone,  nothmg  but  cold,  hard, 
unfeeling  stone,  beneath  the  ringine 
foot  above  the  chilled  head,  and  round 
the  hand  that  gropes  and  finds  a  slight 
cold  moisture  on  the  walls.  It  is  all 
silent  and  abandoned.    There  seems 


to  be  nothing  living  there,  not  so  much 
as  a  mouse;  and  even  the  sunlight, 
which  pours  steadily  through  the  blue 
opening,  down  some  dozen  feet  of 
masonry,  lies  in  still  motionless  check- 
ers on  each  several  pillar,  disclosing 
half  of  this,  the  pedestal  of  that,  the 
capital  of  yonder  one,  the  middle  of 
that  huge  central  mass. 

As  you  enter,  the  eye  shrinks  from 
the  darkness,  and  the  ear  is  dulled 
by  the  silence ;  but  presently  you  see 
more,  and  if  you  listen  and  hold  your 
breath,  you  can  hear  a  heavy  sigh  not 
far  from  you.  You  turn  and  see  a 
figure  seated  on  a  stone  bench  formed 
in  the  wall,  in  the  shadow  of  the  win- 
dow. The  light  just  i)lays  round  his 
head,  and  you  catch  sight  of  a  well- 
known  noble  face,  high  features  and 
strong,  bending  over  strips  of  canvas 
which  he  is  sewing  together.  How 
strange  is  this  silent,  lonely  figure,  in 
its  prison -dress,  plying  the  needle, 
and  thinldng !  How  incongruous  are 
these  lofty  intellectual  features,  those 
small  white  hands,  those  well-shaped 
limbs,  with  the  coarse  attire  and  the 
coarser  work ! 

And  this  is  Paul  Montague,  and  this 
hour  is  that  of  the  conspirator's  recrea- 
tion. Yes,  he  is  allowed  this  change 
from  his  own  cell  once  a  day^  in  the 
evening,  when  all  the  other  prisoners, 
whose  crimes  were  not  those  of  the 
political  schemer,  have  returned  to 
their  cells  or  their  workrooms,  and  he 
rejoices  in  this  slight  respite.  Here 
he  can  walk  about  among  the  stout 
pillars,  can  dream  in  the  (ireamy  spot 
can  sit  and  look  at  the  blue  sky,  and 
think  in  vain  of  that  fair  green  earth 
beneath  it,  which  he  is  now  forbidden 
to  see,  which  he  hated  when  he  was 
free,  and  now  loves  so  mucL  Then, 
too,  from  time  to  time,  perhaps^  once 
or  twice  a  week,  a  party  of  visitors 
will  come  to  look  over  the  strange 
place.  Girls  in  gay  colours  will  bound 
in,  and  start  back  in  horror  at  the 
sight  of  what  is  now  his  pleasure- 
ground*  They  come  fresh  from  liberty 
and  a  happy  life.  They  can  lauffh  and 
talk  about  those  horrors  of  cold  and 
darkness  which  he  must  endure.  For 
them  the  world  moves,  day  and  ni^ht 
revolve,  and  each  day  brings  somethme 
new.  For  him  all  is  alike :  the  world 
is  a  cell,  and  this  gloomy  crypt  Here 
night  reigns  all  the  day  long.    Each 
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day  is  the  portrait  of  its  fellow,  and 
nothing  is  before  him  but  his  own 
hated  self,  and  the  memories  of  a  hap- 
pier past 

Oh !  when  he  sees  at  evening  a  bit 
of  golden  cloud  floating  across  the 
narrow  window,  and  a  free  bird  beat- 
ing the  air  towards  the  sun,  what 
would  not  the  noor  captive  give,  what 
of  ambition,  wnat  of  life,  to  be  with- 
out these  waUs,  beyond  those  doors 
that  slam  wiili  such  a  heavy  crash 
behind  the  jailer,  those  locks  in  which 
the  huge  key  turns  with  such  despair- 
ing creak! 

Two  vears  are  a  short  time.  Incur 
youth  they  fly  past  like  a  turn  of  the 
ghiss,  and  though  we  may  have  gotten 
a  new  love,  we  have  scarcely  forgotten 
the  old  one.  In  middle  life  we  cannot 
cram  enough  of  business  into  them, 
and  the^  are  too  short  to  work  a  new 
speculation,  or  acquire  the  last  fashion- 
aole  ology.  In  age  they  bring  us  but 
little  nearer  the  grave,  and  add  but 
few  white  hairs  to  the  silver  there. 
But  in  prison,  in  a  solitary  cell,  two 
years  are  as  a  lifetime. 

This  weary  age  had  Paul  worn 
through  at  BeUe-lsle,  when  suddenly, 
for  no  reason  that  he  could  make 
out,  he  had  been  moved  to  Mont  St 
Michel  What  matter  ?  It  was  only 
from  one  cell  to  another,  and  there 
was  little  difierence  between  them. 

At  first  he  had  kicked  against  his 
imprisonment  It  had  made  him  wild 
and  furious.  He  would  not  brook  the 
insolence  of  the  jailers,  and  made  ene- 
mies of  them  by  his  savage  answers. 
He  had  been  tamed  by  starvation, 
double  chains^  and  cancelling  of  the 
allotted  exercise ;  and  then  unable  to 
tear  others,  like  a  caged  beast,  he 
began  to  tear  himself,  and  fell  into  a 
morbid  state  of  remorse,  regret,  and 
self-condemnation.  But  even  wis  could 
not  last  over  days  and  nights  of  idle- 
ness, and  at  length  a  calm  came  over 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  forget  the 
pasl^  and  turn  to  thoughts  that  should 
be  useful  at  some  distant  future.  For 
Paul  could  not  drown  the  hope  of  soon 
bein^  free.  There  was  iust  a  chance ; 
and  m  such  a  plight  a  chance,  Hke  the 
straw  to  the  drowning,  becomes  a  hope, 
and  such  he  made  it 

At  first  he  had  begged  hard  for  books, 
at  least  a  Bible.  They  brou^t  him  the 
Douay  version ;  and  he  could  not  re- 


cognise in  that  stiff  vulgar  rendering 
the  words  that  had  so  often  solaced 
him.  That  simplicity  which  is  the 
secret  of  its  beauty,  was  wanting  here 
in  the  sacred  language;  and  it  was 
long  before  he  learned  that  it  was  good 
sometimes  to  change  the  /orm  where 
the  sense  remained  the  same,  lest  we 
should  learn  to  cling  to  the  one  in  our 
materialism,  and  forget  the  other. 

Other  books  were  refused  him,  un- 
less he  chose  to  see  the  priest,  and 
this  he  could  not  bear  to  do,  fearing 
to  meet  another  such  as  the  amiable 
cur^  of  Ronville.  Moreover,  he  knew 
that  priest  in  this  case  meant  canver- 
sion,  and  he  wished  to  fill  his  mind 
with  high  and  heavenly  thoughts,  not 
to  cramp  it  with  the  narrow  polemics 
of  churches.  He  refused  the  priest, 
and  contented  himself  with  a  profound 
study  of  the  Bible.  With  his  natural 
taste  for  system,  he  collected  under 
various  heads  the  different  texts  that 
bore  upon  them  in  our  Saviour's  dis- 
courses, compared  them,  balanced  them 
carefu^,  and  arrived,  through  doubt 
and  difficulty,  at  comfortable  conclu- 
sions, which  were  a  great  sokoe  to 
him. 

But  *  the  doff  in  the  kennel  barks  at 
his  fleas ;  the  dog  that  is  hunting  does 
not  feel  them,*  say  the  Chinese ;  and 
Paul,  with  nothing  to  do  (for  in  the 
dim  cell  there  were  not  many  hours 
at  which  he  could  readX  could  not 
but  scratch  at  those  mental  jumpers, 
old  sad  memories— for  I  scorn  the  im- 
putation that  my  hero  had  any  but 
mental  skippers  to  scratch  at 

What  a  past!  For  a  while  he  rigor- 
ously shut  out  all  the  later  parts  of 
his  life,  and  went  back  to  the  joyous 
dreamy  life  in  Italv,  to  days  which 
distance  had  robbed,  of  all  their  little 
bitterness;  went  back  to  his  boy*s 
ambitions,  and  sighed  to  think  how 
mind  they  had  been,  and  how  utterly 
they  had  faUed.  He  could  smile  at 
them  now,  but  still  he  respected  than. 
He  could  never  again  aspve  so  boldly, 
so  purely,  so  illogically  as  he  then  did. 

But  dream  as  he  would,  he  could 
not  help  coming  on  gradually  to  the 
great  influence  on  his  life,  and  soon 
his  thouehts  were  all  of  Madeleine. 
It's  wonderful  how  much  thousht  the 
most  sparing  thinkers  give  wulingjly, 
nay,  delight^y,  to  some  mere  woman 
they  have  loved,  or  thouj^t  they  loved. 
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If  judges  would  only  weigh  the  evi- 
dence of  witnesses,  their  words,  their 
looks,  their  slightest  variation  of  tone, 
as  lovers  do  that  of  their  mistresses, 
trials  would  be  ten  times  as  long,  but, 
I  was  going  to  say,  much  juster ;  but 
really  to  proceed  on  the  analogy  of 
lovers,  the  results  of  so  much  cogita- 
tion would  seldom  be  satisfactory.  In 
Eaul's  case  it  was  certainly  most  dis- 
encouraging,  for,  rendered  morbid  by 
this  continual  revolving  on  the  pivot 
of  self,  he  came  to  m^  humiliating 
conclusions,  and  determined  that  Ma- 
deleine had  at  last  and  at  least  mar- 
ried Antoine  Legrand,  if  nothing  worse. 

This  flea-bite  festered. 

Now  FtLvl  was  really  in  a  religious 
frame  of  mind,  and  he  strove  hard  to 
kick  against  these  thoughts,  to  despise 
this  woman-worship,  and  rise  above 
these  paltry  regrets.  But  the  innate 
weakness  and  selfishness  of  man  was 
too  strong  for  him,  when  left  utterly 
to  himself,  and  he  sickened  under  this 
ni^tmare. 

Then  came  his  sudden  unexpected 
removal  It  did  him  good.  It  was  a 
a  break,  an  event  in  that  monotonous 
life. 

He  prayed  hard  for  pen,  ink,  and 
aper,  when  he  first  came  to  Mont  St 
licheL  He  was  resolved  to  write 
something  that  should  take  him  out 
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would  be  composing  violent  treatises, 
to  publish  when  he  was  fr^.  It  was 
the  more  vehemently  objected  to,  be- 
cause he  was  an  Englishman,  and  so 
his  compositions  could  not  oe  read 
over  by  the  governor. 

In  faith  Paul  had  no  such  thoi^t 
He  fancied  it  would  do  him  good  to 
write  a  novel,  or  some  harmless  essays, 
but  the  governor  had  no  confidence 
in  his  assurances.  So  Paul  took  to 
making  verses,  poor  indeed  at  first, 
for  he  was  not  bom  a  poet,  but  im- 
proving as  time  and  thou^t  worked 
out  the  latent  genius.  He  set  a 
prison-song  to  some  old  weU-loved 
tune. 

The  wind  that  stealeth  gently 

To  soothe  the  care-worn  brow, 
To  court  the  simple  floweret. 

And  shake  the  leafy  bough  ; 
The  sun  that  cheers  the  sorrowftil. 

And  calls  to  life  the  cold. 
Or  bids  the  rose-bud  blossom  broad, 

The  bindweed's  flower  unfold  ; 
The  merry  lark  that  from  the  earth 

Rises  to  purer  sky 
Topour  its  overflowing  note. 

To  liffht  clouds  floating  by  ; 
The  corn-flower  'mid  the  waving  wheat. 

Catching  the  golden  grain* ; — 
These  are  all  fr^  all  happy  these. 

While  man  li^s  here  in  chains. 

This  was  his  first  attempt,  but  he 
liked  it,  for  it  brought  a  number  of 


sing  himself  to  sleep  with  it  He 
tri^  all  kinds  of  rhymes  and  metres, 
and  at  last,  after  a  long  apprentice 
ship,  came  to  the  poet's  harbour, 
blank  verse.  Here  is  one  of  his 
efforts.    Criticise  it,  please. 


of  himself.    But  of  course  he  was  re-    longings  to  his  heart,  and  he  could 

fused.    What!   a  political   prisoner    "--  ^' — ^'  ^'    '"-  ~~'*^  ^*     "" 

allowed  to  write !    Why,  he  would 

make  no  end  of  bad  uses  of  those 

simple   implements.    He   would   be 

communicating   somehow   with   the 

conmion  prisoners ;   or  at   least  he 

Man  gazes  on  the  sea,  and  marks  wave  follow  wave  ; 

The  heaven's  blue,  the  grey  of  beetling  cloud, 

Reflected  in  its  never-wearying  tidM, 

Yet  dreams  not  of  the  life  beneath  it  bid — 

The  million  combinations  of  the  laws, 

€K>d  gave  creation.    The  mind's  eye  alone — 

And  that  too  of  those  tree  from  earth's  disease. 

Mental  ophthalmia— wears  the  microscope, 

Which  can  descry  the  tiny  working  hand 

Of  the  great  Inflnite.    As  some  wand'rer  views, 

Gazing  enrapt,  the  distant  purple  hills, 

Tinged  by  the  golden  beams  of  day's  farewell. 

And  feels  his  heart  warm  to  that  unknown  range. 

Whose  trees,  and  cots,  and  cowsheds,  distance  hides 

Unrecked  of  by  him,— full  enough  entranced, 

By  the  dull  purple  with  its  rim  of  gold  ; — 

Even  so  man  views  life,  and  little  knows 

The  combinations  of  the  particles 

Of  mind  and  heart,  and  circumstance  that  form 

And  form  again  in  life's  kaleidoscope. 

It  was  a  great  solace  to  him  to    which  he  micht  not  see.    So  he  went 
dream  about  the  things  of  nature,    on  to  more  blank  verse.  (^oQalp 
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typec 

Ye  >tan  that  shed  your  holy  calm  o'er  all, — 
The  sappy  oountry,  and  the  dewleM  town, 

(He  liked  that^*  The  dewless  town ' ) 

And  on  the  ever-murmuring  ocean 
Which  knows  no  Lord  hut  Uod.    To  me, 
Caged  within  walls  of  roan's  presumptuous  build. 
Far  from  the  breasts  of  ever-youthful  earth. 
Where  softest  mosses  and  sweet-scented  brooms 
Cradled  me,  fann*d  by  the  health-bearing  breeze. 
Laden  with  music  from  the  tuneful  throats 
(For  music  is  the  medicine  of  the  soul), 

(He  was  not  sure  about  the  originality  of  that  last  line.    It  sounded  like 
Tliomson  or  Cowper,  or  even  Scott.) 

Of  piping  winged  songsters,  prairing  Him 

Who  gave  them  wings  to  leave  the  narrow  euth, — 

To  me  ye  bring  sweet  sadness.    Alemory 

Of  all  I  loved — the  poesy  of  life — 

Is  sweet ;  but  sad  the  thought  that  destiny. 

Heartless  necessity,  the  tyrant  whom 

No  revolution  can  dethrone,  except 

£ternity,  enchains  me  captive,  in 

A  scene  I  loathe,  where  nought  is  beautiful 

Save  thonght  in  a  pure  mind,  nought  happy,  save 

Sleep  blest  with  dreams. 


He  learnt  this  off  by  heart  too, 
though  he  was  not  satisfied  that  he 
knew  what  it  aU  meant.  But  what 
was  he  to  do,  poor  captive  ? 

After  all  his  versification,  it  was 
relief  to  go  back  to  the  one  sons 
which  Madeleine  had  sung  him,  and 
Victor  Hugo,  sweet  and  foul  mouthed 
poet,  had  no  such  devotee  as  Paul  in 
all  the  land  of  France. 

And  now  he  sat  with  cropt  hair, 
and  in  a  canvas  blouse,  at  work, 
which  he  had  gained  permission  to 
toil  at  after  much  imploring,  and 
ever  and  anon  looked  out  through  the 
narrow  lattice  at  the  clouds  olown 
across  the  face  of  heaven,  like  passing 
sad  thoughts  on  a  woman's  brow. 

A  political  prisoner  is  an  object  of 
great  terror  to  the  governor  of  a 
prison,  a  source  of  great  anxiety.  He 
IS  for  ever  in  apprehension  that  the 
simplest  implements  put  into  his 
hands  will  be  turned  to  a  mode  of 
communication  between  the  captive 
and  his  friends.  Paul  sued  hard  for 
work.  Oh !  work  would  soften  thought^ 
work  would  bring  sleep,  which  became 
more  and  more  a  stranger  to  the  ca^d 
bird ;  work  would  give  a  satisfaction 
of  not  utterly  wasting  life.  But  it 
was  long  before  his  prayer  was  grant- 
ed. What  work  could  they  dve  him  1 
If  he  had  to  pick  oakum,  he  would 
secrete  bits  of  tne  dirty  rope  about  his 
person,  and  make  a  ladder  to  escape 


by.  If  they  gave  him  canvaa  to  sew, 
he  would  pretend  to  break  his  needles, 
keep  them  and  loosen  stones  with 
them.  Men  who  love  liberty  have 
been  known  to  do  this,  and  yet 
more  wondrous  deeds.  But  Paul,  all 
mightily  as  he  lonced  for  liberty, 
cared  not  to  stake  aJl  his  hope,  and 
all  his  mind  on  so  poor  a  hazard.  He 
had  arrived  at  the  sensible  resolution 
of  improving  his  imprisonment  nther 
than  wasting  his  enei^  on  one  bare 
chance  of  liberty. 

When  the  final  refusal  had  oome, 
he  became  sad  and  morbid,  and  the 
old  fits  returned.  He  grew  sick  of 
his  useless  life.  He  was  watched, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  and  an 
influence,  of  which  he  little  dreamed, 
obtained  for  him  the  desired  labour. 

Oh !  how  he  chirped  and  sang  to 
himself  when  the  first  piece  of  can- 
vas, and  the  first  big  needle  and 
coarse  thread  were  put  mto  his  hands. 
He  was  like  a  child  with  its  first  play- 
thing. The  effect  was  rapid.  After 
three  days'  work,  he  was  an  altered— 
and  now  a  happy— man.  So  he  sat 
there,  gay  over  his  paltry  manual 
labour,  so  unworthy  of  his  mind  and 
character,  yet  more  necessary  to  him 
than  food  and  light  All  hail  to 
kbour!  Adam's  curse;  the  blessing 
of  his  sons. 

He  sat  stitching,  and  from  time  to 
time  looked  up  to  met  jt^nti  upon  the 
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slip  of  sky.  Then  there  came  back  to 
him  a  scene  he  loved  to  think  of. 
Once  more  he  was  gathering  roses 
with  Madeleine  in  the  sunny  rose- 
garden.  Again  he  had  cut  a  budding 
blush-rose,  and  told  her  it  was  her 
portrait.  He  saw  her  honest  blushes, 
and  gazed  again  upon  that  lovely 
face.  Then  he  remembered  how  she 
heaped  the  flowers  upon  him.  till  he 
was  covered  with  them,  and  now  be- 
tween the  tall  straight  lilies,  he  saw 
her  laughing  face,  and  caught  the 
sound  of  her  ringing  mirth.  Indeed 
he  was  happy. 

But  his  dream  was  broken  by  the 
harsh  grating  of  the  jailer's  key  in  the 
door  of  the  crypt. 

*Have  they  come  to  fetch  me  so 
soon?*  he  sighed. 

He  heard  a  hissing  sound  of  voices 
at  the  door. 

Had  he  been  there,  he  might  have 
seen  the  jailer  push  a  fettered  prisoner 
violently  forward  by  the  shoulders, 
and  heard  his  mocking  words  to  the 
helpless  man.  He  might  have  dis- 
covered too  that  the  turnkey  pretend- 
ed to  go  back,  and  leave  the  man 
there  alone,  but  that  in  reality  he 
slipped  nimbly  from  pillar  to  pillar, 
and  in  the  darkness  escaped  the 
prisoner's  notice. 

As  it  was,  he  heard  a  heavy  step 
ringing  on  the  stones,  and  echoed 
through  the  dark  vault.  This  step 
was  snuffling  and  slow,  as  if  the  new- 
comer were  feeling  his  way  in  the 
dark ;  and  Paul  heard  him  pass  his 
hand  along  the  damp  wall,  muttering 
low  to  himself. 

*  It  is  some  poor  fellow-captive,'  he 
thought,  and  strove  to  go  back  to 
Madeleine  in  the  garden,  as  one  waked 
at  midnight  longs  to  continue  the 
dream  of  his  beloved.  But  in  vain. 
The  figure  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
shuffling  and  groping  all  the  way,  and 
at  last  stood  close  beside  Imn. 

The  new-comer  uttered  a  loud  ex- 
clamation of  surprise. 

Paul  turned  his  eyes  from  the  sky 
beyond  the  bars,  and  at  iist  could 
scarcely  discern  the  face  of  the 
stranger. 

The  two  prisoners  stared  hard  at 
one  another. 

*  Am  I  right  V  muttered  the  new- 
comer, in  a  voice  hoarse  from  want  of 
use.    *  I  think ;  yes,  I  think  I  know 


you.  But  you  are  so  much  changed. 
Besides,  I  tnought  you  had  escap^' 
He  spoke  rather  to  himself  than  to 
Paul,  who  seemed  to  remember  the 
voice,  but  could  not  recognise  the 
altered  features. 

*  It  would  be  strange  to  meet  you 
in  this  cursed  place,'  tne  stranger  con- 
tinued. *Is  not  your  name— let  me 
see— ah !  how  my  memory  is  going— is 
it  not— well,  I  forget,  but  you  are  an 
Englishman,  are  you  not  Y 

*  Yes,'  answered  Paul,  pleased  at 
the  thought  of  an  old  acquaintance. 

*  Stay,  speak  a  few  words  more.  I 
shall  Know  your  name  when  I  hear 
your  voice  T 

*  I  do  not  recognise  you.' 

'  Ah !  yes,  you  are— oh !  thank  Gk)d  I 
you  are  Montague — Paul  Montague.' 

*  Yes,  and  you  1    Who  are  you  V 

*  I  have  a  mind  not  to  tell  you,  for 
we  were  not  friends  there.  But  nere 
we  are  both  captives.  You  must  for- 
get that  time.' 

*  Eh  !  Is  it  really  you,  Ludowsky  V 
*Give  me  your  hand,  Montague. 

You  always  had  a  good  heart  You 
don't  know  what  Fve  suffered.' 

Paul  shook  his  hand  warmly.  In 
the  joy  of  such  a  meeting,  he  had 
forgotten  the  contempt  — the  dis- 
gust almost— which  he  had  for  this 
man. 

Ludowsky  was  indeed  changed. 
His  huge  black  beard,  once  a  delicate, 
well-kept  imperial,  had  been  allowed 
to  grow  till  it  covered  half  his  face. 
His  cheeks  were  sunken  and  aahy 
white,  and  his  look,  once  so  confident, 
was  now  timid  and  sneaking.  For  all 
this  Paul  was  delighted  to  see  a  well- 
known  face  again.  It  was  a  ray  of 
sunlight  in  his  dark  existence,  and  he 
gazed  on  the  Count,  as  you  do  on  an 
old  bosom-friend,  and  felt  tears  rise  in 
his  eyes,  weakened  as  he  was  by  long 
captivity. 

Suddenly  a  low  hissing  laugh  was 
heard  in  the  dark  crypt. 

The  Count  started,  and  turned 
whiter  than  ever.  Even  Paul  looked 
alarmed. 

*  Good  heaven  !'  whispered  Ludow- 
sky^orror-struck,  *  what  is  it  V 

How  can  I  tell  ?    There  can  be  no 
one  here.    Yet  we  both  heard  it* 

*  Stop,  will  you  go  and  see  if  there 
is— any— any  one  or  anything  behind 
those  pillars  1    This  solitary  confine- 
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ment  has  so  unnerved  me  that  I  dare 
not  ga    Don't  go  far.* 

And  the  poor  wretch  trembled  like 
a  frighted  child 

Paul  went  and  looked  behind  two 
or  three  pillars.  He  found  nothing, 
of  course ;  for  the  jailer,  who  was 
there,  had  heard  their  conversation, 
and  taken  care  to  slip  behind  the 
farthest  pillars. 

'  Who  let  vou  in  here  f  asked  Paul, 
when  he  had  come  back  to  the  win- 
dow. 

*  Let  me  in  !  You  should  say  thrust 
me  in.  A  brute  of  a  fellow,  who,  even 
the  short  time  I  have  been  here,  has 
treated  me  most  shamefully.  The 
beast  even  jeers  at  m&^and  curses  me 
between  his  teeth.  There  is  no  re- 
dress. When  I  was  at  Toulon,  I  com- 
plained of  the  cruelty  of  one  of  these 
fellows.  I  soon  found  that  would  not 
do.  I  was  completely  in  his  power, 
and  he  took  care  to  make  me  more 
wretched  than  ever.  I  did  for  him 
though.  One  day  I  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  so  I  got  him  into  a  comer, 
and  battered  his  head  with  my  mana- 
cles. It  didn't  kill  him,  fortunately 
for  me,  but  the  man  never  showed 
again.' 

'  What  did  they  do  to  vou  ]' 
'  Do !  Ha !  ha !  It  makes  me  shud- 
der to  think  of  it.  They  threw  me 
into  a  dungeon— a  bona  fide  dungeon 
— for  three  days,  with  two  inches  of 
water  in  it,  ana  every  abomination  in 
the  way  of  reptiles  that  God  ever 
created,  or  the  devil  either.  They  had 
to  drag  me  out  I  was  more  dead 
than  auve  at  the  end  of  the  time.' 

*  How  long  have  you  been  here  V 
*Only  two  days.     Thev  took  the 

trouble  to  tell  me  a  lie  when  I  came. 
They  said  I  was  the  only  political 
prisoner  in  the  place.  And  now  they 
purposely  send  me  to  renew  your 
acquaintance.' 

I  cannot  understand  it  It  seems 
to  me  quite  absurd,  after  all  the  pre- 
cautions they  have  taken  with  me,  to 
bring  us  two  togetiier  in  this  way. 
Who  was  this  man  who  brought  you 
in  here  ?  Not  the  Qovemor  himself, 
was  it  V 

*I  should  think  not,  unless  the 
Governor  has  much  more  canaille 
about  him  than  he  ouffht  to  have. 
It  was  a  common  jailer,  I  fancy.  At 
least  he  wore  the  uniform.' 


'  I  wonder  if  it's  my  jaOerl  What 
is  he  like  f 

*  Not  a  bad-looking  fellow,  as  far  as 
features  go,  but  with  a  wicked,  artful 
look  about  him — some  old  viUain,  I 
stake  my  life.  He  wears  a  mud- 
coloured  wig  ;  at  least  it  looks  like  a 
wig,  with  a  curl  on  his  forehead,  and 
a  great  red  beard.  You  must  know 
him,  if  you  have  seen  him  ;  for  he  has 
dark  eyes  and  eyebrows  that  don't  at 
all  match  the  wig.' 

'  Ah !  it's  not  my  man.  Bat  I  saw 
the  man  you  describe  when  I  first 
came.  I  thought  he  was  the  d^mty- 
govemor,  or  some  one  of  importance, 
for  he  catechised  me  about  my  health, 
and  so  on ;  and  when  I  asked  for 
writing  materials,  it  was  he  who  came 
and  told  me  that  they  were  never 
allowed.  I  did  not  thmk  him  a  had 
fellow  for  a  prison.  He  was  as  stern 
and  disagreeable  as  most  of  them,  bat 
he  said  nothing  bmtaL' 

*Ahf  answered  Ludowsky,  ab- 
sentlv,  for  he  was  gazing  eagerly  at 
Paul  s  canvas. 

'Do  me  a  favour,  Montague,'  he 
said  after  a  time. 

'Whatisitf 

'Let  me  do  a  bit  of  your  work, 
while  I  am  here.  They  won't  give  me 
any,  though  Fve  asked  over  and  over 
again.  I  would  do  anything  for  woik. 
I  sometimes  get  so  sick  of  myself, 
that  I  would  hang  myself  in  my 
breeches,  if  I  were  not  afraid  of  being 
cut  down,  and  put  in  a  dungeon 
again.' 

Paul  put  the  canvas  and  needle 
into  his  hands.  Now  that  he  had 
society,  he  did  not  care  so  much  about 
his  work. 

'How  do  you  do  itf  aaked  the 
Count,  holding  it  climisily.  'It's  the 
first  time  I  ever  had  a  needle  and 
thread  between  my  fingers  in  my  life. 
They  had  better  have  taught  us  some- 
thing of  this  kind  at  uie  College, 
rather  all  than  that  rotten  Greek  and 
Latin  which  has  never  done  me  any 
good.' 

Paul  actually  laughed  as  he  accosted 
the  work  to  the  Count's  unaccustomed 
fingers. 

Lord!  I  haven't  heard  a  lolly 
laugh  like  that  this  two  years.  Now 
Fve  sot  it  That  will  do,  old  feUow. 
Fm  devilish  glad  I  met  you  here.  It 
will  keep  me  alive  foe  a  month.' 
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Ludowsky's  natural  talent  for  over- 
coming difficulties  soon  enabled  him 
to  wo^  rapidly  at  the  canvas,  and  he 
became  qmte  meny  over  it 

'  What  the  deuce  is  it  for  V 

*  A  sack,  I  suppose.' 

*  So  it  is,  of  course.  I  had  forgotten 
that  there  were  such  things  as  sacks  in 
the  world.  By  the  way,  do  you  remem- 
ber that  story  in  Monte  Christo — you 
read  it,  of  course— about  the  man 
who  put  himself  in  the  dead  fellow*s 
sack,  and  was  thrown  into  the  sea? 
What  a  clever  liar  that ,  Dumas  is ! 
Tve  often  thought  of  that  story ;  and 
I  made  an  attempt  to  escape  at  Toulon, 
but  failed,  as  you  see.' 

So  thev  chatted.  Ludowsky  had 
not  had  all  his  natural  conceit  knocked 
out  of  him,  and  talked  mostly  about 
himself,  and  the  wretched  life  he  had 
led  at  Toulon.  Paul  was  contented  to 
listen,  for  anything  was  grateful  that 
turned  his   thou^ts  from   himself. 


But  he  had  a  hundred  inquiries  to 
make,  and  was  just  asking  about  De 
Coucy,  when  the  key  turned  in  the 
great  door. 

*  Hist !  Take  back  the  canvas,  and 
work  away.    Mum,  remember.' 

The  next  moment  a  jailer  came  to 
fetch  Ludowsky.  It  was  the  same 
man  who  had  brought  him. 

He  said  not  a  single  word,  but 
marched  his  prisoner  off  somewhat 
roughly,  making  a  sign  to  Paul  to  re- 
main where  he  was.  When  thejr  got 
outside,  the  lailer  pushed  his  victim 
forward  with  such  violence,  that  he 
fell  heavily  against  the  wall. 

*  Get  up,  you  vile  thing,'  growled  the 
othen  raising  his  foot,  and  kicking 
him  fiercely. 

Ludowsky  turned  upon  him,  and 

glared  at  him,  as  a  savaj^  dog  would 
0.  But  he  checked  himseff  in  a 
minute.  He  had  the  dread  of  the 
dungeon  for  ever  before  him. 
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When  Paul  went  back  to  his  cell,  he 
felt  happier  than  he  had  ever  done 
since  his  capture.  He  had  been  taken 
for  a  time  out  of  himself.  Solitude  is 
a  poison,  which,  like  laudanum  when 
taiken  in  small  quantities,  brings  re- 
lief to  the  pains  of  life.  But  when 
you  have  too  much  of  it,  you  die,  un- 
less the  antidote— society—is  adminis- 
tered. From  this  lethargic  poison  he 
was  now  relieved. 

But  he  soon  began  to  upbraid  him- 
self vehemently  for  his  folly  in  allowing 
the  Count  to  talk  so  much  of  himself, 
when  he  had  so  much  to  ask  him. 

*  Perhaps,  after  all,'  thought  he, 
*  they  will  leave  us  together  aj^in  to- 
morrow, but  it  is  extremely  improb- 
able. It  can  only  have  been  an 
accident  to-day.  And  yet  up  to  this 
time,  I  have  oeen  the  only  political 

Srisoner.  Ludowsky  only  arrived  two 
ays  ago,  so  it  may  be  that  it  is  the 
custom  for  all  the  political  prisoners 
to  be  turned  out  into  the  crypt  for  a 
short  time  every  day.  However,  I 
shall  see  to-morrow.  At  least  we  shall 
have  a  jailer  with  us  ;  that  is  a  matter 
of  course.' 

Still  he  entertained  the  hope,  and 
prepared  a  number  of  delicate  ques- 
tions which  he  was  to  ask  Ludowsky, 


chiefly  about  the  attachment  which  he 
supposed  to  subsist  between  Made- 
leine and  Antoine  Legrand. 

To-morrow  came,  and  Paul,  who  had 
not  slept  all  night  for  thinking  of  all 
Ludowsky  had  told  him,  felt  the  hours 
grow  very  weary  in  waiting  for  the 
evening.  He  had  got  accustomed  to 
tell  the  time  by  the  height  of  the 
shadow  on  the  wall  of  his  ceU,  and 
had  made  nicks  with  his  nails  at 
equal  distances  up  it,  to  which  he 
gave  the  number  of  the  different  hours. 
But  even  watching  these  nicks  did  not 
satisfy  him  to-day. 

The  ordinary  prisoners  in  Mont 
St.  Michel  work  at  looms  in  the  large 
Salle  des  Chevaliers.  Though  this 
place  was  removed  by  many  a  long 
passage  and  stout  door  from  the  part 
of  the  prison  allotted  to  the  political 
prisoners,  Paul's  anxious  ear  could 
just  catch  faintly  the  whirr  of  the 
machines.  At  laist  after  a  long  day 
this  noise  ceased,  and  Paul  knew  that 
the  long-awaited  hour  was  come. 

The  jailer  came  and  fetched  him  as 
usual,  conducted  him  through  long 
dreary  passi^  to  the  crypt,  and  there 
locked  him  in.  Paul  could  not  do  his 
work  to  day;  he  could  not  look  out  of 
the  window  ^^^^  ^^e  strip  of  sky 
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which  was  all  he  could  see  from  it  had 
lost  its  interest  for  him,  blue  and 
bright  though  it  was.  He  walked 
about  among  the  pillars,  and  continu- 
ally went  to  the  door.  The  hour 
seemed  a  day. 

At  last  the  key  grated  in  the  lock. 
Afraid  of  appearing  too  anxious,  Paul 
remained  near  the  window.  But  he 
could  not  deceive  himself.  The  easy 
but  heavy  step  betrayed  no  symptoms 
of  fetters,  and  the  comer  was  only  the 
jailer. 

This  man  was  an  ordinary  mortal  of 
the  French  official  type,  which  is  any- 
thing but  a  loveable  one.  But  Paul 
had  been  so  accustomed  to  a  bullying 
manner,  that  the  occasional  loud- 
nesses of  this  jailer  won  his  heart. 

The  man  looked  at  his  sack,  and 
took  it  up. 

*  Youve  done  no  work  to-day. 
What's  the  good  of  your  being  allowed 
an  indulgence  of  this  kind  f  I  shall 
tell  the  Governor  and  have  it  taken 
from  you.' 

•Oh !  don't,  don't!'  pleaded  Paul 
*  Indeed  you  will  ruin  me  if  you  do. 
I  assure  you  that  it  was  only  because  I 
wanted  exeroise,  and  preferred  walk- 
ing about  I  will  work  doubly  at  it 
to-morrow.' 

*It's  of  no  use.  I  shall  tell  the 
Governor,  and  he  will  do  as  he  thinks 
best' 

In  vain  Paul  pleaded. 

*Come  along,  said  the  jailer,  un- 
moved *  It's  of  no  use,  for  1  have  had 
instructions  to  take  your  work  from 
you  after  to-day  at  any  rate,  whether 
you  did  it  or  no.  You  see  it's  not  my 
doing.' 

Paul  pondered  long  over  this  in  his 
cell. 

'They  must  have  discovered  some- 
liow  that  I  allowed  Ludowsky  to  work 
at  it  Yet  how  could  they  have 
found  it  out  f  Has  he  been  ungrate- 
ful enough  to  tell  his  jailer  f 

Day  after  day  for  a  week,  Paul  was 
taken  at  the  usual  hour  to  the  ciypt, 
but  Ludowsky  was  never  there.  He 
began  now  to  hate  the  pkioe.  It 
wearied  him  more  to  walk  idle  about 
among  the  pillars  than  to  sit  thinking 
in  his  own  cell;  and  at  length  he 
looked  forward  with  horror,  instead  of 
ioy.  to  six  o'clock. 

One  day  he  went  as  usual  very 
loath,  and  turned  at  once  to  the  win- 


dow. He  started  back,  as  he  saw  on 
the  stone  bench  the  figure  of  a  prisoner 
huddled  up  and  trembling  violently. 
Who  was  it?   What  could  it  mean  t 

He  went  up  to  him,  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  snoulder.  A  low  stifled 
scream  escaped  the  man,  who  trembled 
more  violently  than  ever. 

Paul  bent  down  and  saw  with 
amazement  that  this  was  Ludowskv. 

'My  dear  Count,'  he  said  kindly, 
'  what  is  the  matter  V 

The  Count  raised  a  face  towards 
hiixL  on  which  horror  had  left  deep, 
pitiml  lines;  and  drew  his  hsjias 
feeblv  across  his  eyes. 

'Oh.  thank  God  ?  he  gasped  out 
'Thank  heaven  it  is  you  !' 

'What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  Are 
you  ill  1    What  can  I  do  for  you  T 

The  poor  wretoh  could  not  speak  for 
some  minutes,  while  Paul  took  his 
hand,  felt  his  pulse,  and  could  not 
understand. 

Suddenly  Ludowsky  cried  out,  'Then^ 
there  it  is  a^in  !  Oh !  oh  !'  and  hid 
his  face  against  the  walL  Paul  turned 
to  see  what  was  the  object  of  his  ter- 
ror, but  of  course  saw  nothing. 

'  He  is  delirious,'  thought  he, '  or  his 
mind  has  been  somehow  worked  upon.' 

'Don't  leave  me,'  said  the  wretehed 
man,  catehing  at  Foul's  blouse.  '  For 
heaven's  sake,  don't  leave  me.' 

'  No,  I  will  not  leave  you,  my  good 
fellow.  But  don't  give  way  so  child- 
ishly. Sit  up  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  you.' 

The  Count  sat  up  and  drew  Paul 
down  by  his  side. 

•  How  long  have  you  been  here  f  he 
whispered  in  Montague's  ear. 

'Mef  about  five  minutes.' 

'  Have  you  seen  or  heard  anything  f 

'  I  have  seen  no  one  but  you,  and 
heard  nothing  but  our  two  voices.' 
The  Count  looked  relieved. 

'  After  all,'  he  said,  '  it  may  be  de- 
lirium. I  cannot  teU  you  what  I  have 
suffered  this  Ust  week.  The  day  after 
I  saw  vou  theybrou^t  me  here  at 
seven  o  clock,  which  I  suppose  was 
just  after  you  had  gone.  Do  von  re- 
member hearing  a  horrible  laugh  when 
we  were  here  together  1    Eh  f 

'Yes,  I  heard  it,  but  I  saw  no  one 
there.  I  think  it  must  have  been  the 
wind.' 

Ludowsky  shook  his  head.  'Would 
to  heaven  it  ^^n  J|i^wind,  and  no- 
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thing  worse.  Well,  that  day ;  but  first 
I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  been  ill 
lately,  and  this  long  confinement  has 
thoroughly  unnerv^  me.  I  was  no 
cowanf  before,  but  I  am  too  wretched 
now.  I  should  not  mind  flesh  and  bone, 
but  this  is  some  fiend,  something 
supematuraL  You  know,  I  never 
believed  in  God  or  the  Devil  I  have 
laughed  at  those  superstitions,  as  I 
thought  them.  Oh  !  my  dear  Monta- 
gue, I  don*t  laugh  at  them  now.  If 
were  is  no  €k)d,  there  is  some  demon 
who  tortures  men  on  earth.' 

'  My  dear  Ludowsky,  if  you  had 
believed  truly  in  God,  and  acted 
up  to  your  belief,  you  would  not  fear 
this  demon  that  seems  to  haunt  you.' 

'  That  is  it  You  see  I  have  led 
a  bad  life,  and  now  I  have  had 
time  to  regret  it  They  wouldn't  be- 
lieve in  Paris  that  I  had  a  conscience. 
They  would  laugh  at  me,  if  I  said  so. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  found 
it  out  to  my  horror.' 

'  Well,  you  were  tellingme  about—' 

•Yea,  that  first  day.  That  was  the 
beginning  onl^.  I  heard  that  mocking 
laugh  three  times.  There,  there,  do 
you  not  hear  it  V 

And  he  hid  his  face  on  Paul's 
shoulder,  like  a  weak  child. 

Pbul  heard  it  most  unmistakably;. 

'  There  is  some  trick  here,'  he  said, 
getting  up  to  look  for  the  ghost. 

*  Oh !  you  must  not  leave  me  an 
instant    I  could  not  bear  it' 

And  the  poor,  weak  wretch  pulled 
him  down  again  to  the  seat 

'  Let  me  tell  you  all.  It  cannot  be 
a  trick.  Itisaaemon.  listen.  The 
next  day  I  refused  to  come  here.  But 
that  jailer — that  brute  with  the 
beard,  who  kicks  me  about  as  he 
likes — forced  me  to  come.  Well,  at 
first  I  heard  only  the  horrible  laugh, 
and  I  hid  myself  in  this  comer.  But 
presently  I  heard  a  low,  hissing  voice 
call  me  by  my  name.  Now  Iknow 
that  here  we  are  only  known  by  our 
numbers.  So  it  could  not  be  a  jailer. 
If  it  had  called  me  Number  17,  I 
should  have  thought  nothing  of  it 
Well,  after  a  time,  it  went  on,  and  the 
same  voice  hissed  out  to  me,  "Lu- 
dowsky, Marie  the  Singer  is  dead." ' 

'Ah!  ah!'  said  Paul,  himself 
amazed.  Then  he  checked  himself, 
and  added, '  What  did  it  mean  V 

*  I  will  tell  you.    I  may  as  well 


confess.  I  have  led  a  bad  life,  but 
in  all  of  it,  I  have  done  nothing  to 
repent  of  so  much  as  this.  Marie  the 
Singer  was  a  poor  girl  in  Brittany 
whom  I  seduced.  She  loved  me,  poor 
thine,  as  no  other  woman  ever  has 
loved  me,  for  I  have  never  been 
loved  for  myself  except  that  once. 
And  I  was  heartless  enough  to  leave 
her.  No ;  you  must  not  condemn  me 
before  you  hear  alL  Do  you  remem- 
ber meeting  a  Mademoiselle  de  Ren- 
ville in  Paris  V 

As  if  Paul  did  not  remember  every 
circumstance  of  that  first  meeting. 

'  Well,  you  blow,  I  was  eneagSi  to 
her ;  and  I  really  loved  her,  though  I 
admit  that  at  first  I  was  only  looking 
out  for  her  money.  It  was  she  who 
took  me  first  to  see  this  poor  ^L 
She  was  very  pretty,  and  I  noticed 
that  she  lookea  at  me  in  a  strange 
manner.  In  those  days  I  cared  for 
nothing,  and  as  it  was  very  dull  at 
the  cmlteau,  I  amused  myself  with 
this  poor  girL  I  know  not  why,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  forget  her 
sad  eyes ;  they  have  haunted  me  ever 
since,  and  now  this  terrible  vision 
comes  upon  me,  when  I  am  too  weak 
to  bear  it* 

*  And  was  this  the  reason  that  Ma- 
deleine— I  mean  Mademoiselle  de 
Ronville— rejected  you  ? ' 

*Ah,  you  know  her  name,  then? 
Let  me  remember.  Yes,  you  be«une 
intimate  with  them  in  Paris,  if  I  re- 
member rightly.' 

*  You  are  right  But  was  this  the 
reason,  I  ask  V 

'£h?  no,  not  exactly.  But  it  is  a 
long  story.  Let  me  tell  you  what 
happened  the  next  day.' 

No,'  said  Paul,  decisively.  'I 
wish  to  have  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  hear  the  account  of 
your  en^ementf  with  Mademoiselle 
de  Ronville.' 

*  How  do  you  come  to  be  so  inter- 
ested in  her  ?    She  is  not  worth  it' 

*Not  worth  it?  What  do  you 
mean  ?    She  is  an—' 

But  Paul  checked  himself.  It 
would  not  do  to  let  his  own  secret 
out 

*Well,  you  see,'  said  Ludowsky, 
'  that  after  a  short  time  I  became  con- 
vinced that  Madeleine  could  never 
really  be  happy  with  me.' 
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*  She  had  an  attachment  in  another 
quarter.* 

'Ah,  indeed?*  asked  Paul  eagerly. 
'  When  did  you  discover  this  V 

*  Not  for  a  year  after  our  engage- 
ment— after  her  father  and  mother 
had  both  given  their  approval* 

*  Had  she  ever  given  hers  V 

*  Well,  not  exactly,  but  I  had  reason 
to  suppose  that  she  would  give  her 
consent  in  tima* 

'  Indeed,  and  who  was  the  man  to 
whom  she  was  attached  V 

*  Ah  1  there  is  the  mystery.  For  a 
long  time  I  could  not  find  out,  but  one 
day  it  came  to  me  in  an  anonymous 
letter.  I  made  inquiries.  I  found  it 
was  the  son  of  her  father*s  game- 
keeper. This  was  bad  enough  in 
itself,  for  a  girl  of  her  position,  out  it 
was  not  the  worst* 

*  The  worst  ?  What  do  you  mean  V 
gasped  Paul. 

'Perhaps  I  am  not  risht  to  tell  you 
even  here,'  answerea  Ludowsky. 
'Tell  me  first  whether  you  became 
very  intimate  with  the  family  V 

'Yes,  I  did ;  I  stayed  with  them  at 
the  ch&teau.* 

'You?  But  then  you  must  know 
alir 

'Nothing  against  Madeleine.' 

'  I  think  I  should  not  tell  you,'  Lu- 
dowsky went  on.  'I  see  you  have 
been  interested.  But,  after  all,  what 
does  it  matter  here  ?  * 

Paul  hung  his  head.  How  readily 
we  believe  evil  of  our  best  friends  I 

'  Qo  on,*  he  murmured. 

'  Well  then,  one  day  I  received  in- 
formation that  she—she  had— had  a 
liaison  with  that  man.* 

Paul  started  to  his  feet  in  horror. 

'Count,  Count,*  he  said,  'are  you 


telling  me  the  truth?     Are  you  not 
lying?    Confess  that  you  are. 

'  Y  ou  asked  for  the  information.' 

'Oh!  say  it  is  a  lie.  I  will  forgive 
you.' 

'  Montacue,'  said  the  Count  draw- 
ing himself  up,  '  you  fomt  tnat  we 
are  not  in  Paris  now.  It  would  be 
foolish  of  us  two  men  to  tear  one 
another  to  pieces  in  this  place.  It  is 
cowardly  of  you  to  give  me  the  lie.' 

'Oh  !  but  I  own— I  confess  to  you 
that  I  have  loved  this  girl— loved  her 
fondlj^  and  believed  her  pure.  Do 
not— do  not  add  to  the  bitterness  of 
my  prison  days  by  such  a  lie.  You— 
you  have  got  over  your  love,  but  with 
me  it  is  deeper  than  ever.  Oh !  Lu- 
dowsky, I  have  befriended  you  as  far 
as  I  could  in  this  helL  Tell  me— tell 
ma,  you  do  not  believe  this  story?* 

But  Ludowsky's  pride  was  touched. 

'  You  asked  for  it,'  he  said.  '  It  is 
no  fault  of  mine.    It  is  true.' 

Paul  hid  his  face  in  his  hands. 
This  thought  was  too  bitter  for  him. 

Just  then  the  jeering  laugh  re- 
sounded among  the  pillara 

'Oh!'  cried  the  Count  'Oh! 
Montage,  do  you  hear  V 

But  raul  did  not  move.  He  was 
sunk  in  misery. 

For  many  minutes  these  two  pri- 
soners sat  there  shrinking  fix>m  the 
light— as  if  darkness  were  comfort— 
tiie  one  trembling  with  a  guilty  con- 
science, the  other  steeped  in  misery. 

At  last  the  key  grated  in  the  lock. 
The  jailer  had  come  for  Ludowsky — 
the  same  bearded  jailor  as  before. 
When  the  other  turnkey  came  to 
fetch  Paul  Montague — ^Number  (^  I 
should  call  him — ^he  found  him  Ijmg 
on  the  stone  floor,  idiotic  with  gneL 


CaaAPTKB  XXXL— PEACEFUL  DDL. 


In  one  of  the  quaint  comers  of  La 
Belle  France,  is  an  old  forgotten  town 
of  the  name  of  DoL  It  was  a  famous 
place  in  the  days  of  William  the 
Conqueror — the  first  conqueror  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  Mammon  has  been 
the  second;  and  its  simple  name 
figures  in  that  quaint  old  relic  of  the 
days  of  chivalry,  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
in  connexion  with  those  of  Pontorson 
and  Mont  St  Michel,  for  Dol  is  in 
Brittany. 


There  is  something  intensely  re- 
freshing in  this  tumbleniown  old  plao& 
so  much  so,  that  if  you  have  travelied 
the  wide  world  over,  and  are  blati  and 
weary  and  sick  of  your  life,  so  and 
stay  for  a  fortnight  at  the  old  inn, 
'  La  giande  Maison,*  whose  name  sadly 
belies  its  appearance ;  and  though  you 
may  be  fngntened  a  little  at  fSst  by 
the  miniature  army  that  you  will  find 
encamped  in  your  bed,  and  though  you 
may  find  it  hard  to8t(unachthe,iOQ^ 
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iiiedi»yal  fare  that  the  high-capped 
hostess  will  serve  you,  I  promise  you 
that  at  the  end  of  the  tune  you  will 
be  a  happier  man  and  a  better  Chris- 
tian than  for  many  a  long  day  be- 
fore. 

The  principal  street  of  the  old  place 
is  rough  and  billy,  but  a  very  paradise 
for  Prout.  A  huge  gutter  runs  down 
tne  middle,  and  the  pavement  is  of 
large  coarse  stones  that  must  have 
been  laid  down  some  three  or  four 
centuries  ago;  and  when  a  worthy 
citizen  hobbles  over  it  with  his  heavy 
wooden  shoes,  the  noise  rings  from 
house  to  house  with  an  echo  tnat  you 
may  hear  from  one  end  of  the  street 
to  the  other.  The  houses  were  all 
built  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  are  c^uaint,  irregular,  rickety 
buildincs,  with  their  first  storeys  sup- 
ported by  stout  pillars  of  granite,  the 
capitals  of  which  are  carved  with 
strange  uncouth  figures,  and  which 
form  a  kind  of  arcade  alone  the  street 
Then  their  faces  are  black  with  age, 
some  of  them  with  carved  wooden 
beams,  while  many  a  rude  sign  pro- 
jects in  front.  There  is  little  commo- 
tion in  the  old  place ;  all  is  still  life. 
A  few  gossips  there  are  standing  before 
some  of  the  doors,  with  broad  white 
caps  spread  out  a  foot  on  each  side, 
all  of  spotless  lawn,  and  their  neat  red 
petticoats  just  short  enough  to  show 
a  black  stocking  and  a  high-heeled 
buckled  shoe  of  olden  time ;  or  per- 
haps, from  time  to  time^  a  humble 
donkey  may  be  seen  picking  its  way 
daintily  over  the  rough  pavement, 
with  a  large  round  basket  hanging  on 
either  side,  filled  with  fresh  turnips, 
carrots,  and  cabbages,  and  a  quiet 
Breton  peasant  by  its  side,  with  his 
broad  cavalier  hat,  and  his  dearly- 
cherished  love-locks  hanging  down  ms 
back. 

In  fact  ^ou  may  wake  up  in  Dol, 
and  not  discover  that  the  world  has 
got  past  the  time  of  Henri  Quatre. 
Civiusation,  with  its  vulgarity  and 
its  vices,  has  not  come  here,  thank 
heaven !  to  disturb  the  calm  of  the 
simple  folk.  They  are  poor,  very  poor, 
the  good  people  of  the  old  town,  for 
there  is  nothing  going  on  there  now  ; 
but  still  they  are  happy,  for  wealth 
and  luxury  and  waste  have  not  found 
their  way  hither  to  make  them  know 
their  poverty.  . 


Follow  me  to  the  cathedral,  for 
Dol,  small  and  old-fashioned  as  it  is, 
has  a  cathedral,  which  was  built  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Its  charm  is 
its  English  character.  It  has  no  apse, 
like  most  French  churches,  crowded 
with  close  chapels  dedicated  to  every 
possible  and  impossible  saint ;  it  has 
a  great  square  c^  end,  with  a  noble 
east  window,  which  throws  a  coloured 
light  over  the  whole  choir.    It  is  in  a 

Sure,  early  decorated  style.  Its  win- 
ows  are  long  and  pointed,  and  simple 
as  the  heart  of  a  countnr  maiden, 
though  lust  as  beautiful  The  dusters 
of  slender  shafts  along  the  nave  are 
graceful  even  for  that  graceful  age. 
But,  oh  !  the  rich  beauty  of  that 
southern  porch,  now  half  in  ruins. 
How  lovely  is  that  tracery,  how  clear, 
how  lace-like !  And  then  a  porch  \& 
such  a  refreshing  rarity  in  France, 
where  this  style  of  church  \&  scarcely 
known  :  yet  now  sweet  were  the  uses 
of  the  English  porches.  It  was  here 
that  the  unchristened  child  was  held 
by  its  mother  till  the  priest  came  and 
took  it  literally  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  It  was  here  that  years  after, 
the  child,  now  a  man,  waited  for  his 
young  bride,  with  whom,  perchance, 
he  had  exchanged  many  a  smile  on 
Sundays  as  they  issued  together  from 
church  beneath  that  same  old  porch  ; 
and  it  was  here,  when  his  task  was 
done,  and  the  goodman  of  the  vine- 
yard had  summoned  him  to  his  house 
above  to  receive  the  wages  of  his 
labour,  that  his  body  was  set  down 
by  his  friends  ere  they  gave  it  up  to 
the  quiet  sod.  And  here,  too,  still 
sadder  thought,  might  the  poor  wretch 
on  whom  the  ban  of  excommunication  - 
had  been  passed^  come  shrinking  and 
timid,  and,  kneehne  on  the  hard  stone, 
catch  the  words  of  comfort  that  were 
spoken  to  others  within,  with  whom 
he  dared  not  join. 

But  the  porch  is  broken  and  ruined 
like  the  simple  faith  of  those  early 
days ;  call  it  superstition  if  you  wilL 

Let  us  walk  calmly  up  that  long 
lofty  nave  and  bow  our  heads,  for  we 
are  in  Qod's  House,  and  are  GK)d*8 
guests.  All  is  silent,  all  empty;  so 
silent  that  our  footsteps  ring  clear  on 
the  smooth  marble.  There  are  no 
family  pews  here,  no  comers,  where 
my  lord  may  doze  through  tne  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Drowsy's  of ten-pr 
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ooorae.  Those  who  come  here  come 
to  pray,  and  watch,  and  speak  to  the 
mighty  Master  of  this  House,  to  tell 
Him  their  little  grievances  and  ask 
His  help,  so  kindly  granted,  so  pro- 
fusely given.  They  do  not  come  to 
slumber  and  forget  him ;  so  the  little 
chairs  that  crowd  round  each  cluster 
of  pillars  are  not  made  for  comfort 

We  pass  on,  and  start  to  see  a  figure 
kneeling  there,  so  still,  so  silent,  we 
scarce  had  thought  it  living.  There 
is  much  grace  in  that  woman*s  fonn. 
The  dress  is  very  simple :  it  consists 
of  a  coarse  grey  gown,  bound  with  a 
slim  girdle,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
rosary  of  black  beads.  On  the  head 
is  a  ]&rge  cap  of  spotless  purity,  stretch- 
ing out  over  her  brow,  and  turning 
back  in  a  broad  wing  on  each  side. 
It  is  the  dress  of  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity of  the  Order  of  St  Vincent  de 
Paule. 

The  Sister  is  kneeling  on  a  low 
wooden  priedieu,  her  hands  before 
her  claspinff  a  little  ivoiv  crucifix, 
and  her  nead  bowed  towards  it  You 
can  just  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  profile, 
and  you  are  struck  with  her  youth  ana 
beauty.  Ah !  you  seem  to  know  that 
pale,  pale  skin,  and  those  high  chi- 
selled features,  yet  you  can  scarce  re- 
cognise them.  Sister  Madeleine  is  not 
the  same  being  that  she  was  two  years 
ago.  Though  there  is  some  melancholy 
still  in  those  large  black  eyes,  there 
are  signs  of  a  calm  peacefulness  on  the 
face.  It  is  rounder  and  fuller,  and  the 
mouth  has  lost  its  passionate  force. 
The  lips  are  depressed  and  humble. 
Bow  your  ear  close  down,  very  dose, 
and  listen,  you  will  catch  the  words 
of  her  prayer. 

*  Oh !  my  God.  my  God !  Thou 
whose  pure  feet  she  bathed  with  her 
bitter  tears.  I  thank  Thee,  I  thank 
Thee,  my  Lord,  my  Father.  I  have 
not  deserved  such  mercy,  J^  who  lived 
so  long  to  crucify  Thee  with  my  sin ; 
yet  Thou  hast  given  it  Ever  forgiving, 
ever  merciful  as  Thou  art,  I  thank 
Thee,  oh,  I  thank  Thee,  for  this  peace 
and  this  forgiveness!  Give  me  but 
strength,  O  Lord  1  purify  me,  raise 
me  toward  Thee ;  and  now  that  Thou 
hast  reclaimed  my  heart  from  follow- 
ing the  world,  grant  that  it  may  be 
wholly  Thine.  0  God  of  Love  and 
Purity !  let  me  love  Thee  with  all  my 
heart,  and  strength,  and  mind,  and 


soul ;  and  let  my  tears;,  O  Father,  my 
bitter  tears,  wash  out  the  record  oi 
my  sins.' 

She  rises,  and  one  still  sees  thoee 
tears  trembling  at  the  end  of  her  Icxng 
black  lashes.  She  has  dashed  them 
away,  and  her  face  is  caLn  again — 
calm,  ay,  even  cheerf oL  A  load  seems 
taken  from  her  breast,  and  she  stMids 
a  moment  looking  up  at  the  loi^ 
window,  and  at  heaven  far  above  it» 
with  a  face  purer  than  a  woman's^ 

Now  she  stoops,  and  takes  up  a 
basket  which  she  had  set  down  be- 
side the  chair,  and,  with  a  light  it/ep 
and  a  lighter  heart,  she  trips  down 
the  long  nave  and  passes  thiou^  the 
ruined  porch. 

It  is  a  bright  spring  momin^  but 
the  sunbeams  are  not  gladder  than 
her  face.  She  will  go  now  from  cot- 
tage to  cottage,  and  wherever  her 
figure  stands  on  the  threshold,  she 
will  be  welcomed  like  an  angel  of  joy. 
For  one  she  has  a  little  soap,  for 
another  a  bottle  of  wine :  for  a  third, 
a  few  neat  things  that  she  has  made 
u^  with  her  own  fingers.  Then  she 
^nll  come  to  the  bed  of  ihe  ax^  and 
the  dying ;  she  will  breathe  words  of 
comfort,  and  take  some  soothing  drug 
from  her  basket  But  her  fair  foce 
does  the  poor  sufferer  far  more  good : 
she  has  a  smile,  a  kind,  soft  word,  a 
wring  of  the  hand  for  alL  The  chil- 
dren crowd  round  her  knees,  and  the 
old  murmur  their  heartfelt  blessing, 
and  to  all  she  comes  as  a  stmbeam 
and  leaves  peace  behind  her. 

She  came  lastly  to  the  cottage  of  a 
young  woman  who  was  dying  of  cancer 
m  the  breast 

It  was  the  old  story  so  common  in 
French,  as  in  English  viUages— an 
illegitimate  child,  and  nothing  to  feed 
it  with  save  the  mother's  breast,  which, 
pelican-like,  she  had  sc^ueezed  for  him 
too  long.  How  much  it  takes  to  in- 
sure man's  life,  and  how  reckleaaly  he 
wastes  it ! 

Perhaps,  gentle,  fair,  and  well- 
meaning  reader — ^I  speak  to  yoong 
ladies— you  have  never  seen  a  woman 
lingering  in  the  terrible  agonies  of 
this  awful  disease.  If  so,  listen  to  me, 
and  kindly  adopt  my  advice,  whidi  I 
give  for  your  good.  Lay  down  this 
novel  now ;  don't  mind  about  the  in- 
terest of  the  plot  ril  confess  to  yon 
what  I  wouldn't  to  the  other' readers, 
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that  the  conclusion  is  very  dull,  auite 
stupid,  in  fact,  and  not  worth  reaoinx. 
There,  you  see,  I  can  make  a  little 
sacrifice  for  a  {;ood  end.  Never  mind 
missing  Oaptam  Smiter's  call  I  pro- 
mise to  brin^  him  asain  to-morrow,  if 
you'll  do  what  I  asK  you  now.  Run 
up  stairs  and  slip  on  your  bonnet  and 
mantle— wheedle  Charlotte  out  of  half 
a  bottle  of  sherry— don*t  mind  appear- 
ances—don't  taJce  Buttons  to  cany  it 
for  you— do  your  good  works  yourself, 
alone,  unseen— then  down  the  village 
to  poor  Betsy  Trimmer's.  She  is  dying 
slowly  of  cancer  in  the  breast,  and 
that  in  one  little  room,  where  the 
brats  that  have  cost  her  this  are  for 
ever  squalling.  Do  this,  dear  girl, 
and  you  will  not  repent  it  If  you 
have  had  little  things  to  irritate  you, 
household  troubles,  a  new  dress  spoil- 
ed, nuunma  scolding,  or  what  not,  I 
promise  jrou,  you  shall  foraet  them  all 
in  the  Bi^t  of  that  terrible  wasting, 
lasting  agony,  and  come  back  sad,  &Si 
indeed,  but  calmer  and  better  than  you 
went  Listen :  Madeleine  entered  the 
one-roomed  cottage.  A  fine  child  of 
two  years  old  was  sitting  on  the  floor 
piping  its  note  in  any  but  a  musical 
tone.  On  a  little  low  bed  was  the  sick 
mother.  Oh,  what  a  sight  I  The  face, 
awhile  ago  so  bright^  and  round,  ana 
happy,  wasted.  Wasted !  oh,  it  is  no 
word  for  it  The  cheeks  were  gone 
entirdy,  and  the  skin  of  each  seemed 
to  meet  its  fellow  within  the  moutL 
The  eyes  were  lost  in  their  sunken 
sockets ;  tibe  white  lips  scarcely  himg 
together ;  the  hard  forehead,  fleshless 
and  shining  white,  was  all  wrinkled 
and  terrible.  One  hand  and  arm  were 
outBide  the  bedclothes  moving  slowly 
to  and  fro,  as  if  that  soothed  her 
suffering.  This  arm  and  ^and  were 
BwoUen  frightfully,  and  nuide  sad  con- 
trast to  the  face. 

Propped  up  by  pillows,  the  poor 
thing  neitiier  lay  nor  sat,  but  rather 
writhed  on  her  wretdied  bed,  groan- 
ing, and  yet  stifling  her  groans,  and 
pawing  her  hand  for  ever  to  her  adun^^ 

awing  breast    And  thus  she  had 

n  for  weeks,  nay,  months. 

'How  are  you  to-day,  poor  Vic- 
toriner 

'lam better, ina^mselle.  Thelveast 
is  eaaer ;  the  day  is  ^ oming,  I  think, 
ma'mselle.' 
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But  she  spoke  very  low.  It  seemed 
as  if  life  were  already  going. 

Madeleine  had  brought  her  a  little 
wine  and  whey.  She  took  it  and  was 
calmer. 

'  Good  Sister  Madeleine,'  she  gasps 
out, '  the  day  is  comins,  I  know ;  but 
I  fear  to  die ;  I  who  have  sinned  so 
much.  I  cannot  tell  what  judgment 
waits  me;  perhaps  this  agony  for 
ever.' 

Then  Madeleine  draws  out  a  little 
book,  and  reads  :— 

*  And  behold,  a  woman  in  the  city^ 
which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  knew 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's 
house,  brought  an  alabaster  box  of 
ointment)  and  stood  at  his  feet  be- 
hind him  weeping ;  and  began  jto  wash 
his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed 
his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the 
precious  ointment  And  Jesus  saicL 
Seest  thou  this  woman?  I  entered 
into  thy  house;  thou  gavest  me  no 
water  for  mv  feet,  but  she  hath  washed 
them  with  her  tears,  and  wiped  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  Thou 
gavest  me  no  kiss ;  but  this  woman, 
since  the  time  I  came  in,  hss  not 
ceased  to  kiss  my  feet  Mv  head 
thou  didst  not  anoin^  but  this  wo- 
man hath  anointed  my  feet  with  oint- 
ment Therefore  I  say  unto  thee^  Her 
sins,  which  are  many,  are  forgiven ; 
Jfar  she  laved  much;  out  to  whom  little 
is  forgiven,  the  same  loveth  littla  And 
he  said  unto  her.  Thy  sins  are  for- 
given.' 

There  was  a  little  pause,  and  then 
the  dying  j^irl  said  in  a  low  voice, — 
'  Kiss  me,  Sister  Madeleine.*  And  the 
sinner  kissed  that  other  sinner.  And 
she  said:  '  I,  too,  have  sinned— sinned 
much-^more  than  you.  poor  child.' 
And  the  other  said :  *  ^o,  Sister  Mar 
deleincL  it  cannot  be ;  you  are  too  pure, 
too  holy,  ever  to  have  sinned  as  I 
haVe.'  And  she  answered  :  *  Be  com- 
forted. He  has  forgiven  my  sins,  and 
you  call  me  ^ure.  He  can  fordve 
youn  too,  ana  make  you  purer  than 
me.' 

And  the  sunbeams  streamed  in 
through  the  narrow  lattice  upon  the 
deathbed,  and  lit  up  the  &oe  of  the 
sick  girL  And  when  Sister  Madeleine 
look^  round,  she  saw  that  she  was 
dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn.— THE  SISTBBS  OP  ST.  VIKCENT  DE  PAULS. 


The  house  stands  hack  from  the 
street,  and  towers  ahove  the  low  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor.  Yet  it  is  not  proud — 
that  house.  Broad,  suhstantial,  lofty, 
hi^-Toofed,  as  the  head  of  a  Norman 
peasant-woman  ;  it  has  no  look  of 
wealth  or  comfort  Its  many  windows 
are  dull  and  dust^ ;  its  huge  swinging 
doors  are  of  unpamted  oak,  rough,  and 
grey,  and  unfriendly.  It  looks  like  a 
forgotten  palace,  where  once  many 
have  lodged— many  fared  well  on  the 
fat  of  the  land — many  voices  rung 
along  the  long  narrow  corridors — ^many 
light  steps  hounded  up  the  stone  stairs, 
and  where  now  a  few  weak  women, 
weak  in  form,  but  strong  in  &ith,  live 
their  lives  of  simple  chiurity. 

Such  is  the  old  nospice  of  the  sisters 
of  St  Vincent  de  P^ule,  once  a  rich 
convent,  now  an  empty  shell,  with 
only  some  five  or  six  rooms  furnished, 
and  the  moth  and  the  wood-louse  re- 
velling in  the  rest 

Sister  Madeleine — no  longer  Ba- 
roness de  RonviUe  by  right  of  oirth — 
enters  its  lofty  gates  with  a  thought- 
ful face.  She  is  at  peace,  though,  for 
she  is  glad  that  this  poor  girl  is  gone 
to  her  rest,  and  she  nas  no  doubt  of 
the  mercy  of  the  All-MercifuL 

She  pushes  open  a  low  door  which 
Bwinp  back  behind  her,  and  stands 
in  a  huge  scarce-furnished  room.  Its 
floor  and  walls  are  bare.  There  is  a 
small  deal  table,  and  a  high  old-fash- 
ioned  wardrobe,  and  some  half-dozen 
wooden  chairs,  and  this  is  the  sisters' 
drawing-room. 

Four  women  in  the  same  dress  as 
herself  are  sitting  round  the  little 
table,  working  diligently  with  the 
needle,  and  talking  cheerfully  to  one 
another. 

The  eldest  of  them,  and  their  chief, 
is  a  woinan  of  well-bom  mould.  Thou^ 
there  is  no  difference  of  dress,  you  see 
that  she  is  of  gentle  birth  and  bet- 
ter education  by  the  way  her  white 
hands  ply  the  needla  Yet  what  mat- 
ter f  She  is  serving  God,  and  not  tiie 
world,  and  in  her  profession  there  ia 
no  respect  of  persons.  She  is  chief 
here  only  because  she  is  the  eldest^ 
and  has  served  the  longest 

Sister  Madeleine  bows  her  head  to 
the  Superior,  and  sets  down  her  basket 


'And  how  have  vou  found  your 
chaiges,  Sister  Madeleine  ?*  oaks  Sis- 
ter tlosephe,  the  Superior. 

'  All  well,  except  the  little  Yicto- 
rine.' 

*  And  she,  poor  child  ?' 

*Isdead.' 

The  work  falls  from  the  hands  of 
all  the  four  women.  Th^  rise  with 
one  consent  and  crossing  themselves 
devoutly,  they  mutter  together,  'O 
God.  have  mercy  on  her  soul !' 

Then  they  sit  down  again,  and  tears 
steal  into  the  eyes  of  one  of  them, 
the  youngest,  a  sweet-faoed,  cahn-ejed 
girl,  and  the  others  are  silent 

'She  died,  poor  girl,  unconfessed,* 
continues  Sister  Madeleine;  'without 
the  sacrament* 

'  Then  it  was  too  late,  too  sodden  f  * 

'  Yes,  but  I  doubt  not  that  her  soul 
wiU  find  mercy.  She  has  long  oofi- 
fessed  to  me,  and  long  repented.* 

'  Amen,*  answered  the  four  women. 

Then  there  is  a  sUence,  and  Made- 
leine takes  one  of  the  two  remaining 
chairs,  and  a  piece  of  work — a  diild's 
frock— that  is  lyin^  on  the  taUe,  and 
plies  her  needle  diligently. 

'  You  have  not  breakfasted  }*  she 
asks,  after  a  little  while; 

'Iso,'  replies  Sister  Josephe,  'and  I 
fear  we  have  little  to  breakfast  on 
this  morning.  Have  you  met  Sister 
Marie  r 

'No.  I  sent  the  fish  by  her  to  those 
poor  Dantins.  They  wont  it  moie 
than  we,  I  think.  Are  you  hungij, 
my  sisters  f 

'  No,'  they  answer  one  after  anoth^ . 

'  But  you,  Madeleine,  have  had  a 
deal  of  walking.  Sister  Elizabeth,  it 
would  be  better  for  us  to  breakfast, 
for  we  have  a  journey  in  prospect 
Will  you  hiy  the  table  r 

EUzabetli,  the  youngest  of  the  party, 
gets  up  cheernlly,  and  leaves  the 
room.  Presently  she  returns  with  a 
coarse  clotii,  a  few  ooane  plate^  and 
a  yard  of  long  bread  under  her  aim. 
She  lays  the  table  neatly,  and  afain 
goes  out  When  she  comes  boc^  it  is 
to  bring  a  large  bowl  of  Ivead-aonp 
which  has  been  cooking  by  itself  in  a 
huge  kitdien,  and  she  sets  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  little  table.  This  is  all 
the  breakfast  of  the  poor  nuna 
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The  piouB  women  bring  their  chairs 
to  the  table,  and  signing  the  croeB, 
thank  Grod  in  few  words  for  this  their 
daily  bread,  and  eat  heartily,  and  with 
that  best  of  sauces— contentment 
Poor  things !  if,  indeed,  we  ought  to 
pity  those  whose  lives  are  given  to  so 
much  goodness — they  have  tasted  no- 
thing since  five  o'clock  yesterday,  and 
it  is  now  near  eleven  in  the  morning, 
and  they  have  been  up  since  six. 

*  And  how  goes  the  work?'  asks  Ma- 
deleine. 

*  Very  well,'  answers  the  Superior. 

*  We  have  finished  two  chemises,  and 
a  frock,  and  could  do  more  if  we  had 
the  stuff.  I  must  go  down  to  those 
good  English  people,  for  though  they 
are  heretics,  they  are  full  of  charity, 
and  will  give  us  more.* 

*  And  I,  cries  another  merrily,  *  have 
finished  the  pair  of  socks,  and  they 
look  quite  nice.* 

*And  V  SAys  Sister  Elizabeth, 
timidly,  *  cannot  get  on  half  so  fast  as 
I  wished  with  the  old  man's  jacket ; 
it  is  so  hard  and  stiff.* 

*And  your  little  lady*s  hands  are 
unaccustomed  to  such  work,*  sa^s  Ma- 
deleine, smiling  at  the  young  girL 

*Well,  now,   says  Sister  Josephe, 

*  I  must  tell  you  what  we  have  to  do. 
Since  you  left  this  morning,  a  letter 
has  come  from  the  Superior  at  Mont 
St  Michel  She  says  that  there  is 
fever  in  the  prison,  and  the  sisters 
there  are  quite  busy,  for  it  appears 
that  the  fever  began  in  the  town,  so 
she  asks  me  if  I  can  send  one  or  two 
of  you  to  help  her.  I  have  thought 
over  it,  and  I  think  you,  Madeleine, 
and  you,  Elizabeth,  are  the  most  fitted 
to  go,  and  can  most  easily  be  spared.' 

The  two  women  bowed  their  heads, 
and  said  they  were  happy  to  go  where- 
ever  they  were  sent 

*  So,  Sister  Marie  has  promised  to 
borrow  the  little  cart  from  Pierre,  for 
it  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk,  and  I 
shall  take  advantage  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  go  over  to  Pontorson.  We 
shall  be  a  merry  party,  and  you,  Ma- 
deleine, shall  dnve  the  donkey,  for 
you  drive  so  well* 

*  Oh.  it  will  be  quite  a  treat,*  cried 
little  Elizabeth,  bnghtenin^.  So  when 
their  simple  metil  is  over.  Sister  Marie 
comes  in.  She  has  br^ddiuted,  she 
says,  with  one  of  the  peasants,  and 
she  nas  taken  the  fish  to  the  Dantins, 


who  were  very  glad  to  have  it,  and 
she  has  borrowed  the  cart  which 
Pierre,  that  worthy  Breton  peasant, 
will  bring  round  in  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  three  pious 
women  handed  gallantly  in  the  rick- 
ety little  donkey-cart  by  the  honest 
Pierre,  who  entertains  a  profound  re- 
verence and  deep  affection  for  them— 
for  have  they  not  nursed  him  through 
a  deadly  sickness  ? 

Sister  Madeleine  takes  the  reins 
with  a  light  hand. 

They  have  stowed  two  or  three 
bottles  of  wine,  which  the  charitable 
have  jpven  them,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cart,  tor  the  sick  prisoners.  They  want 
none  themselves,  for  their  faith  sus- 
tains their  strength.  And  they  have 
laid  in  a  loaf  or  two  of  bread  for  them- 
selves, that  they  may  not  be  a  charge 
to  the  nuns  at  Mont  St  Midiel,  and 
then  they  drive  briskly  off,  for  even 
the  donkey  seems  to  feel  the  goodness 
of  their  errand. 

The  road  is  lon^  and  dusty,  and 
their  few  simple  topics  of  conversation 
are  soon  exhausted.  It  is  then  that 
Sister  Madeleine,  who  has  only  been 
at  the  hospice  aoout  a  month,  being 
sent  there  from  Rouen^  begs  the  other 
two  to  tell  her  their  histories.  These 
three  seem  to  have  drawn  more  together 
than  the  rest ;  they  are  all  of  gentle 
birth  and  education.  The  others  are 
worthy  women  from  the  lower  classes, 
no  less  diligent  and  praiseworthy,  but 
less  interesting. 

And  these  three  seem  to  be  at 
home  with  one  another,  for  they  have 
the  same  tastes  and  the  same  educa- 
tion. 

*  My  child,'  answers  the  Superior  to 
Madeleine's  request,  *you  know  not 
what  you  ask.  To  recall  me  to  the 
world,  where  my  life  was  foolish  and 
bitter,  is  bitterness  itself.  And  yet, 
the  sting  is  so  long  dead,  the  past 
seems  so  far  distant,  that  I  believe  I 
could  speak  of  it  now  with  scarce  a 
pang.  Do  you  know,  I  have  been  in 
China,  in  Tnncomalee,  in  E^ypt  even, 
and  indeed  all  over  the  world,  and  vet 
I  have  never  till  to-day  been  asked  to 
speak  of  my  life  in  the  world.  And 
yet  it  is  a  strange  one.  You  see  I  am 
an  old  woman  now.  My  hair  is  tum- 
uig  ff^^Jy  just  here  and  there,  for  I  was 
bom  in  the  last  centunr,  and  I  have 
been  forty  years  in  the  Societyj*[^ 
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*  Forty  yetm !  and  you  Btill  go  on ; 
BOjKpod,  BO  active!* 

Hfee,  my  diildren,  I  am  indeed  a 
veteran ;  but  I  once  fon^t  in  other 
battles  than  these.  You  will  scarce 
believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
served  under  Napoleon  the  Great' 

*  Yott  served !  How  did  you  serve  ?' 

*  You  shall  hear.  I  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  noble  family  of  Lorraine.  M^ 
father  and  mother  were  strict  Legiti* 
mists.  We  lived  in  an  old  chftteau, 
far  from  any  town,  and  as  we  were 
poor,  we  lived  very  (quietly,  and  saw 
no  one.  Our  only  neighbours  lived  in 
another  ch&teau  about  a  league  dis- 
tant, and  when  I  was  a  child  we  were 
very  intimate  with  them.  There  was  a 
fine  handsome  boy,  the  only  son,  whose 
great  ambition  was  to  be  a  soldier.  We 
plaved  together,  we  grew  up  together, 
andi  when  we  were  young  people,  we 
disooversd  one  fine  day  that  we  w^re 
very  foolishly  in  love.  Well,  Henri 
was  dying  to  join  the  wars  that  were 
going  on  ;  but  his  family  were  as 
loyalist  as  mine,  and  he  dared  not 
think  of  it,  till  one  day  he  went  off 
quietly  and  enlisted  in  a  dragoon  regi- 
ment I  was  then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  and 
I  remember  that  I  wept  bitterly  when 
I  heard  he  was  gone,  for  thoueh  he 
had  told  me  privately  of  his  ^ian,  I 
never  believea  he  would  carrv  it  out 
For  two  years  after  I  pined  in  his 
absence.  We  were  so  lonely  in  our 
oh&teau,  that  I  had  nothine  to  divert 
my  thoughts  from  him,  and  l^e  more 
I  thought,  the  more  I  loved  and  longed 
to  see  him. 

'One  night  as  I  lay  awake  a  thought 
came  into  my  head.  I  got  up,  took 
a  small  bundle  of  necessaries,  and 
escaped.  I  walked  all  that  night  and 
the  next  day  across  the  fields  and 
woods,  keeping  the  direction  of  Paris, 
and  finding  that  I  was  not  discovered 
by  my  parents,  who,  as  I  afberwuxls 
learnt,  had  sought  me  everywhere,  I 
got  into  a  diligence  the  third  day  and 
arrived  in  Paris,  where  I  went  and 
offered  my  services  to  the  colonel  of  a 
regiment  as  mvandih^.  The  colonel 
seemed  pleased  with  me,  a  young  girl  as 
I  was,  and  accepted  me,  and  from  that 
time  tilltheday  of  the  Battlec^Quatre- 
Bms,  I  served  different  regiments  m 
search  of  Henri.  But  I  never  found 
him  till  that  day.  I  had  been  with 
the  army  in  Russia  while  he  was  on 


the  Rhine.  But  just  before  that  ter- 
rible day,  the  squadron  to  which  be 
belonged  joined  the  army.  I  saw  him, 
and  for  one  day  and  night  we  were 
happy  together.  His  troop  was  not 
employed  at  Quatre-Bras,  and  I  was 
constantly  near  him.  Then  came 
Waterloo  I  saw  him  in  the  morning, 
and  saw  him  alive  no  more.  When 
the  retreat  was  sounded,  and  the 
field  was  left  strewn  with  dead  and 
dying,  I  went  forth  with  my  little 
barrel  of  brandy,  and  sought  him 
over  the  battle-ground,  for  I  had  seen 
his  troop  fiyine  without  him.  I  found 
him  at  UMt  under  a  heap  of  dead,  with 
his  horse  a  few  yards  from  him.  I 
took  from  his  neck  a  little  cross  that 
I  had  given  him  so  many  years  before. 
I  hung  it  round  mv  own,  where  it 
hangs  still,'— and  she  drew  a  little 
silver  crucifix  from  her  bosom, — *and 
then  I  followed  the  retreating  army. 
At  Paris  I  wrote  to  my  parenta.  and 
bei^ged  them  to  get  me  admitted  into 
this  Society.  And  here  I  have  been 
since  1815.    That  is  all  my  tale.' 

The  two  young  women  looked  in 
silent  amazement  at  the  Superior 
when  her  tale  was  done,  and  wondoed 
how  she  could  have  had  courage  to  go 
through  so  much,  and  how  calmly  rae 
now  spoke  of  the  death  of  her  lover, 
for  they  did  not  see  that  the  same 
strength  of  mind  whidi  hadinducedher 
to  become  a  mvandih^  was  sufficient 
to  aid  her  to  endure  so  great  a  shock. 

'And  were  you  never  annoyed  or 
insulted  by  the  soldiers  ?' 

'  You  expect  me  to  si^  never,  and 
you  would  fain  believe  that»  at  least, 
a  fVench  soldier  shows  due  respect  to 
any  woman,  still  more  to  one  who 
hold  a  kinds  of  privileged  position  in 
the  r^ment,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
I  had  by  no  means  an  easy  time  of  it 
To  say  nothing  of  the  narrow  escapes 
throufi^out  the  campaign,  of  the  cold 
and  msease,  and  hardships  of  every 
kind,  there  were  moments  when  I  was 
liable  to  gross  assaults  by  the  drunksn 
Boldien,  though  seldom  those  of  my 
own  regiment  And  yet,  when  I  a|>- 
pealed  to  the  gallantry  of  the  men, 
aad  their  fame  as  Frenehmen,  I  was 
sure  to  find  protection,  whik  some- 
tunes,  perhaps,  even  my  accent  and 
bearing,  whi<»  they  ooumnot  but  fori 
were  those  of  one  of  superior  class  to 
their  own,  defended  m  ^ 
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They  drove  on  for  some  time  in 
silence,  and  JVfadeleine  was  mentally 
comparing  the  life  of  sister  Joeephe 
with  her  own  past,  and  forgot  to  touch 
up  the  sluggish  donkey. 

At  last  thev  arrived  at  Pontorson, 
and  the  good  Superior  leffc  them.  From 
there  to  Mont  St  Michel  is  not  far, 
and  the  two  girls  drove  on  pleasantly. 

'And  what  is  your  story?'  asked 
Madeleine  of  Sister  Elizabeth.  The 
other  laughed  and  shook  her  head. 

'Indeed  I  have  little  to  tell,  and 
that  little  would  not  interest  you.* 

*  How  can  you  know  that,  my  little 
sister?  On  the  contrary,  everjrthing 
that  comes  from  a  true  heart  int^ests 
me,  and  people  who  tell  their  own 
tales,  when  all  is  long  since  over,  have 
little  cause  to  qualifv  the  truth. 

'But  mine  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  It  is,  I  fancy,  much  the  same 
stoiy  as  so  nmny  of  us  could  tell  I 
was  a  foolish  and  disobedient  girl,  and 
chose  to  love  a  man  who  haS  not  a 
penny,  and  was,  therefore,  disapproved 
of  by  my  parents.  Two  or  three  years 
passed,  and  then  they  pressed  me  to 


marry  another  man,  and  because  I 
would  not,  because  I  loved  the  first 
too  well,  I---I  beoame  a  nun.' 

. '  Poor  child,*  said  Madeleine,  with 
sympathy,  winding  her  arm  round  the 
fflrrs  neck.  *My  poor  girl,  I  can  in- 
deed pity  you.    It  was  very  hard.' 

' No ;  it  was  my  fault,  my  folly;'  a 
little  tear  gathered  into  ner  eye.  Then 
shaking  her  head  playfully,  she  con- 
tinued :  'And  now  you  have  heard  us 
two,  you  must  tell  me  your  own  his- 
tory. I  am  sure  it  is  interesting. 
Sister  Madeleine.' 

'My  little  sister,'  answered  Made- 
leine gravely,  'do  not  ask  me.  It 
would  pain  you  far  too  much,  and  me 
— ah  !  I  cannot  bear  a  single  thought 
of  my  past' 

Sister  Elizabeth  hung  her  head. 
What,  was  it  so  dreadful  that  she 
could  not  tell  ?  '  Ah,  do  tell  me,*  she 
said  imploringly.  But  fortunately  for 
lldadeleine,  a  turn  in  the  road  brought 
them  suddenly  on  a  strange  scene. 

'Look,*  she  cried;  'there  is  Mont 
St  Michel* 
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From  Pontorson,  there  is  a  narrow 
hard  road  across  the  sands.  Along 
this  Madeleine  drove  the  submissive 
donkey,  and  they  reached  the  mount 
in  safety.  They  put  up  the  animal  and 
cart  at  the  house  of  an  old  woman,  who 
was  to  take  care  of  it  till  it  was  called 
for.  At  this  cottage,  too,  half-way  up 
the  one  hilly  street,  they  engaged  a 
single  bed>room,  for  wmch  the  old 
lady,  whose  daughter  the  sisters  had 
once  nursed,  asked  but  a  very  modest 
sum. 

The  two  good  women  then  mounted 
to  the  prison  gate  and  rang  the  great 
beU.  A  small  trap  ws:b  first  opened, 
and  a  grizzly  face  peered  through  it  for 
a  moment ;  the  next,  the  wicket  was 
unbolted  and  they  were  let  in.  The 
porter,  who  knew  their  errand,  di- 
rected them  to  a  small,  cold,  ill- 
furnished  waiting-room,  from  which 
a  door  opened  mto  the  Qovemor's 
office. 

Now,  the  Governor  of  the  prison — 
a  quondam  colonel  of  gendarmerie— 
was  the  ruler  of  the  whole  Mount,  but 
such  was  his  modest  character,  that 


he  preferred  passing  his  days  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  billiard-room,  where  he 
played  caramboles  with  the  captain  of 
infantry,  with  ther  fierce  moustache, 
whose  company  formed  the  garrison 
of  the  place,  and  expending  his  super- 
fluous cash  in  betting  on  the  twenty- 
five  game,  to  interfering  with  his 
locum  tenau,  the  deputy -governor. 
This  deputy,  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
jaUerism,  was  a  conscientious,  syste- 
matic, but  timid  man,  and  was  easily 
ruled  by  the  principal  jailer  of  the 
place,  who  was  no  otner  than  the  man 
with  the  red  beard,  who  took  such 
loving  care  of  the  Count  Ludowsky. 

The  two  sisters  had  not  long  been 
seated  on  the  stone  bench  in  the 
waiting-room,  when  this  man  came 
past  He  looked  carelessly  at  them  at 
first,  but  suddenly  started,  and  could 
not  repress  a  little  exclamation  of 
surprise.  Sister  Elizabeth  bent  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  but  Sister  Made- 
leine, with  that  independence  for 
which  she  was  celebrated,  and  which 
even  the  convent  had  not  wiped  away, 
looked  at  him  cata^  w^^^dignity. 
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He  entered  the  Governor's  rooim 
and  found  there  the  Governor  himself, 
smoking  a  cigwret,  and  lolling  back  in 
his  cha&  ;  the  deputy-governor  busily 
employed  in  transferring  to  the  day- 
boii  the  remarks  of  the  jailers,  and 
a  small  insignificant-looking  priest, 
with  a  keen,  clever,  good-natured  eye, 
tfljidng  somewhat  earnestly  to  the 
(Governor.  , 

'  Ah,  here  comes  our  man !  ex- 
claimed the  Governor,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  and  taking  up  the  Montteur. 
'The  ban  pere  here,  has  been  hearing 
the  confession  of  No.  17,  and  is  rather 
anxious  about  the  state  of  his  mind. 
It  would  appear  that— that  your 
treat—.' 

*C'e8t  bien,'  interrupted  the  man 
with  the  beard,  looking  at  the  little 

friest  with  a  smile  almost  of  pity, 
will  speak  to  Monsieur  Thalet  about 
tWs  presently.  In  the  meantime. 
Monsieur,  the  Sisters  have  arrived, 
and  are  waiting.* 

*Ah!'  exclaimed  the  priest,  'that 
concerns  me:  I  must  go  and  speak 
with  them.    Where  are  they  V 

'  Pardon  me.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  doctor ;  I  thought  I  should  find 
him  here,  but  I  will  go  and  fetch  him 
myself.' 

The  priest  had  started  from  his 
chair,  but  the  jailer's  look  forced  him 
into  it  again.  This  man  seemed  to  pos- 
sess an  inexplicable  influence  oyer 
everything  and  everybody  about  him. 

He  passed  again  into  the  ante-room, 
and  again  bent  a  searching  look  on 
the  two  Sisters.  He  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  went  towards  them. 

'  You  have  just  arrived,  mesdames  ]' 
he  asked. 

'Yes,  sir,'  said  Sister  Madeleine. 

At  that  voice  he  changed  colour, 
but  immediately  checked  his  emotion, 
and  went  on  to  say  :  *  You  have  come 
to  attend  the  sick  prisoners  1  you  come 
fromDoir 

'Yes,  sir.' 

'Good;  I  will  fetch  the  doctor  to 
you  directly;  he  will  give  you  the 
proper  directions.' 

As  he  passed  on,  he  muttered  to 
himself'.  I  was  not  mistaken;  for- 
tune certainly  favours  me,  and  I  must 
say  for  that  rotten  little  priest  that  it 
was  his  doing  that  they  were  sent  for. 
I  must  now  turn  it  to  account' 

When  he  was  gone,  Sister  Eliza- 


beth whispered  to  Madeleine  :  *  I  don't 
like  t^is  plaoe ;  that  man  m'agace.* 

'Poor  child,'  said  Madeleine,  ten- 
derly ;  'jovL  must  try  to  get  over  these 
feelings ;  to  look  upon  every  one  you 
meet  as  good,  till  you  learn  that  they 
are  not  sa  Remember  that  whatever 
the  exterior  there  is  always  God's 
likeness  within,  however  disfigured.' 

Fancy  Madeleine,  of  all  people,  ser- 
monizing !  But  she  had  taken  Eliza- 
beth under  her  own  especial  care,  and 
she  spoke  so  gently,  so  kindly,  that 
the  young  girl,  who  was  scarcely  equal 
to  her  position,  felt  grateful  for  tiiese 
occasional  checks. 

Presently  the  jailer  returned  with 
the  doctor,  whom  he  treated  like  an 
equal,  ta^g  his  arm,  and  whispering 
to  him  coimdentially.  The  worthy 
Esculap  did  not  seem  to  like  it,  but 
there  was  something  about  the  man 
with  the  red  beard  tmit  made  rebellion 
impossible. 

'^They  have  sent  us  very  young 
sisters,  and  very  pretty,'  the  jailer 
was  saying. 

'  Tant  mieux.  In  this  dull  hole,  it 
is  delightful  to  see  a  youne,  pretty 
face.  Parbleu,  though,  they  are 
pretty,'  added  the  Galenite  when  he 
saw  tneir  faces.  '  Pity  such  marriage- 
able girls  shoidd  have  turned  piou& 
Now,  there's  my  niece,  as  good  a  girl 
as  was  ever  bom,  but  plain ;  well, 
she'll  never  marry  here,  unless  the 
lieutenant  takes  a  fancy  to  her,  as  I 
often  think  he  means  to  do ;  but  she 
wouldn't  go  into  a  convent  to  save  me 
from  starvation.' 

'And  she's  right,  toa  But  tell  me. 
Doctor,  have  you  seen  No.  6  V 

'  Yes,  and  he  is  now  decidedly  our 
worst  case.  As  the  Sisters  are  come, 
I  must  get  one  of  them  to  sit  up  with 
him  throi^h  the  night.  It  won't  do 
for  those  Selle-Isle  people  to  say  we 
killed  him.' 

'Make  out  the  list.  Doctor,  and 
give  it  to  me.    I  don't  want  that 
scurvy  little  priest  to  interfere.' 
'  Good,  I  understand.' 
The  two  went  into  the  Grovemor's 
room. 

Presently  the  red-bearded  jailer 
came  out,  and  beckoned  to  the  Sisters 
to  come  before  the  Governor. 

That  worthy  was  conferring  with 
the  priest,  when  they  entered.  He 
rose  and  bowed  re^)eoi;g:^i  ,to  the 
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Bisters,  who  stood   with  their  eyes 
cast  down. 

'I  find,'  said  the  Governor,  blandly, 
*  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  ad- 
minister to  you,  as  sisters  of  the 
sacred  order  of  St  Vincent  de  Paule, 
the  oath  usually  reauired  from  persons 
admitted  to  the  cells  of  the  prisoners. 
We  can  rely  on  your  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  the  sacred  order,  and  have 
merely  to  warn  you  against  any  temp- 
tation of  conveying  messages  or  hints 
from  one  prisoner  to  another,  or  in 
any  way  interfering  in  the  discipline 
of  this  establishment  May  I  ask 
your  name,  madame  ?' 

*  Sister  Madeleine.' 
'And  yours?' 
'Sister  Elizabeth.' 

'  You  have  the  lists,  Antoine.  Have 
the  kindness  to  give  them  to  these 
pious  ladies,  and  to  conduct  them  to 
the  cells  of  the  sick  prisoners.' 

Madeleine's  list  consisted  of  Nos. 
36,  41,  52,  and  6 ;  Elizabeth's  of  Nos. 
75,  96,  and  17. 

The  Governor  resumed  his  cigaret 
and  the  Moniteur  complacently,  and 
the  Doctor  came  forward. 

'You  are  accustomed  to  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  ]'  he  asked,  addressing 
Madeleine. 

'  Yes,  sir,  I  have  attended  many  at 
Lyons.' 

*  At  Lyons  ?  It  is  a  very  unhealthy 
town.  I  heard  that  the  fever  was 
there  last  autumn.  Allow  me  to  look 
at  your  list.  You  will  find  none  of 
these  cases  bad,  except  that  of  No.  6. 
No.  41  is  past  all  (knger.  His  has 
been  a  slignt  attack.  No.  52  is  just 
beginning.  He  requires  care.  No.  6, 
however,  is  at  the  very  height  of  the 
malady.  He  is  delirious,  and  I  shall 
look  to  you  to  apply  the  ice  constantlv 
to  his  head.  I  am  afraid  I  must  ask 
you  to  sit  up  with  him  through  the 
night ;  but  you  will  have  a  jailer  con- 
stantly at  your  call.  The  other  pri- 
soners are  all  together  in  the  sick- 
ward,  but  the  Governor  has  objected 
to  No.  6  being  removed.  You  will, 
therefore,  have  to  attend  him  in  his 
celL' 

Madeleine  inclined  her  head. 

Meanwhile  the  priest  had  been 
looking  at  Elizabeth  s  list 

'Ah!'  he  said,  'this  is  a  case 
about  which  I  am  extremely  anxious. 
No.  17.  I  donot  think  hehasthe  fever. 


but  he  is  in  a  very  low  state,  rather  of 
mind  than  of  body.  You  are  young 
for  such  a  charge,  my  daughter.  He 
looked  keenly  at  little  Elizabeth. 
'But  I  look  to  you  to  exert  the 
powers  which  God  has  ^ven  you  to 
employ,  in  order  to  recall  mm  toasense 
of  his  responsibility.  I  have  done  my 
utmost  with  him  with  little  success. 
A  kind  female  nurse  has  o^n  more 
influence  with  unfortunate  men  of 
this  kind,  than  a  priest  I  would  not 
have  you  at  once  touch  on  religious 
matters,  but  sound  his  mind  first 
Be  attentive  to  his  ever^  want 
Above  all,  be  kind  to  him.  iSie  heart 
is  the  hawser  in  these  cases.  Attach 
it  to  yourself,  and  you  may  then 
steam  away.  You  will  find  he  is 
obliged  to  follow  you.' 

Not  a  word  of  this  conversation 
had  escaped  the  red-bearded  jailer, 
who  now  interfered  and  led  the  sisters 
away  to  the  sick-ward.  There  were 
only  nine  cases  of  sickness,  three  of 
them  only  being  fever  cases,  and  these 
were  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  high 
screen.  A  turnkey  sat  at  the  door, 
and  an  elderly  female^  who  seemed 
to  be  the  factotum  of  this  department, 
was  busily  .engaged  in  a  few  inelegant 
domestic  duties. 

The  jailer,  whom  the  Governor  had 
called  Antoine,  but  who  was  known 
among  the  turnkeys  by  the  soubriquet 
of  Barberousse,  spoke  a  few  words  to 
the  man  at  the  door,  and  departed. 
While  Madeleine  and  Elizabeth  are 
making  the  necessary  inquiries  of  the 
old  woman,  and  examining  the  pa- 
tients allotted  to  each,  we  will  follow 
this  man. 

He  walks  at  a  rapid  pace  along  the 
intricate  passages,  unlocking  and 
locking  the  doors  after  him  with 
wonderfid  rapidity,  and  arrives  at 
last  at  a  little  oedroom,  which,  though 
poorly  furnished,  looks  quite  comfort- 
able after  the  cells  of  the  prisoners. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  an  enw- 
mous  wardrobe,  and  a  large  looking- 
glass,  which  we  should  scarcely  have 
thought  of  finding  in  the  bedroom  of 
a  jailer. 

'  I  scarcely  think  it  likely,'  he 
mutters  to  himself,  as  he  unlocks  the 
armoire  and  displays  a  variety  of  cos- 
tume, which  would  do  honour  even 
to  the  establishment  of  M.  Babin  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  '  that  even  her 
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eyes  would  penetrate  the  diBguise, 
but  she  has  raiown  my  face  so  many 
years,  and  the  perception  of  women  is 
so  keen,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  safe  to 
risk  the  chance  of  coming  to  the  light 
in  her  presence.' 

He  takes  from  the  wardrobe  a  pot 
of  rouse,  a  powder-pot,  and  a  large 
box  of  finely-ground  colours.  These 
he  ranges  on  the  table  before  the  glass, 
and  dniws  off  the  mud-coloured  wig. 
The  object  of  the  curl  over  the  fore- 
head is  then  clear,  for,  when  removed, 
a  large  irregular  scar  is  seen  at  once 
in  its  place. 

He  proceeds  gingerly  to  applv  the 
violet  powder  to  his  dark  forehead, 
and  then  rubs  a  delicate  streak  of 
rouffe  close  under  his  eyes.  The  effect 
of  tnis  is  to  give  him  a  somewhat  dis- 
sipated appearance,  which,  as  his  life 
had  been  one  of  continual  activity  and 
temperate  habits,  is  ouite  new  to  his 
face.  A  fine  streak  oi  veiy  dark  blue, 
just  above  the  cheek-bone,  completes 
this  effect  He  walks  away  from  the 
glass  for  a  moment,  and  when  he  re- 
turns to  it;  having  first  replaced  his 
wig,  is  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  im- 
possibility of  identification.  He  then 
opens  a  drawer  in  tha  wardrobe, 
which  contains  a  stock  of  tools  which 
would  make  the  fortune  of  a  house- 
breaker, and  selects  a  large-sized 
gimlet,  which  he  puts  in  his  pocket. 
Having  carefully  locked  up  everything 
about  the  room  that  could  cause  any 
suspicion,  he  locks  the  door  of  the 
room  itself,  and  proceedsalong  another 
line  of  passages  to  that  of  a  cell,  over 
which  Lb  the  number  17.  In  this  door, 
as  in  all  the  others,  is  a  little  iron 
grating,  through  which  he  looks,  and 
Bstens  attontively. 

A  heavv,  regular  breathing  from  a 
bundle  of  bed-dothes  in  the  comer, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  occupant  of 
the  cell  is  fast  asleep,  but  the  jailer  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  mere  appearance. 
He  gently  turns  the  key.  and  enters 
softly.  He  draws  back  the  bed- 
clothes, but  the  sleeper  does  not 
move.  He  places  his  rou^h  hand  on 
the  prisoner's  mouth.  A  httle  cough- 
ing ensues,  and  the  sleeper  turns  on 
his  side.  He  knows  the  fiery  char- 
acter of  his  captive,  and  well  aware 
that,  if  awake,  he  would  resent  any 
such  indignity,  he  is  satisfied  that  he 
is  asleep. 


He  therefore  goes  out  again  as  softly 
as  he  went  in,  locks  the  door,  and  be- 
gins to  bore  a  hole  in  its  strooA,  thick 
panels.  The  fact  is  that,  tor  the 
purpose  of  a  regular  espioni^  the 
iron  grating  is  totally  insufficient,  for 
any  one  within  the  cell,  coming  close 
to  the  door,  could  see  with  little  dif- 
ficulty the  face  of  the  spy  without. 

When  one  hole  is  bored,  he  makes 
another  at  the  distance  of  about  an 
inch,  and  finds  that,  through  these,  he 
can  gain  a  complete  view  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  cell 

This  done,  he  proceeds  along  a 
passage  to  No.  6,  and  makes  the  same 
preparation  there,  but,  as  he  knew 
that  poor  Moutag^ue  within  was  in- 
capable of  recognising  the  sound  of 
the  gimlet,  even  if  he  noticed  it  at 
all,  he  does  not  take  the  same  precau- 
tions as  in  the  former  casei 

After  this  he  returns  to  the  sick- 
ward. 

The  doctor  was  already  there,  much 
pleased  with  Madeleine's  skilful 
management  of  his  patients,  and 
Elizabeth's  zeal  and  activity.  He 
was,  however,  impatient  to  be  off,  as 
he  had  promised  the  lieutenant  to 
plav  a  game  of  dominoes  with  him, 
and  the  hour  of  the  appointment  was 
fast  drawing  near. 

*  Well,  mesdames,'  he  said,  rubbing 
his  hands  and  shuffling  about,  *I 
think  I  have  put  you  in  the  way  of 
looking  after  these  poor  fellows,  and 
I  am  anxious  about  the  two  that  re- 
main. I  see  the  chief-jailer  is  waiting 
to  conduct  us  to  their  cells,  and  as  I 
have  an  important  case  to  look  after 
in  the  town,  I  think  we  had  better  be 
movins.' 

Little  Sister  Elizabeth  had  never 
been  in  a  prison  before,  and  shuddered 
at  the  idea  of  the  cell& 

'  Do  you  not  think,  sir,*  she  asked 
timidly,  *  that  it  woidd  be  bettor  to 
divide  our  labour,  and  for  one  of  us  to 
stay  her&  and  the  other  to  take 
chazge  ot  the  two  separate  pri- 
soners f 

*  Humph!  That  is  an  arrangement 
which  depends  on  the  jailer.  We  had 
better  consult  him.' 

*  Impossible,'  answered  Barberousse 
sharply  and  decisively,  when  consulted. 
'But  as  Na  17  is  now  fast  asleep, 
there  is  nonecessity  for  both  these  pious 
ladies  to  leave  the  sick-ward  now.    I 
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will  return  for  you,  madame'  (to  Eli- 
beth) '  presently.' 

The  poor  little  sbter  did  not  find 
this  arrangement  much  pleasanter 
than  the  other.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  visit  from  cottage  to  cottage  among 
the  poor,  who  welcomed  her  as  they 
would  an  angeL  but  to  be  left  among 
a  niunber  of  sick  criminals,  with  only 
an  old  woman  and  a  turnkey  to  pro- 
tect her,  was  rather  terrible. 

But  she  was  needlessly  alarmed. 
There  is  a  deep  respect  for  the  Sister 
of  a  sacred  order  among  all  classes  in 
France,  except,  perhaps,  the  highly 
educated  ;  and  if  any  order  daim  this 
more  than  another,  it  is  surely  that  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paule,  which  devotes 
itself  to  poverty,  that  it  may  nurse 
and  feed  the  poor. 

Then  again  we  must  not  be  led  to 
think  of  these  French  sisters  of  mercy 
from  what  we  have  heard  or  seen  of 
the  spurious  imitations  in  England. 
These  latter  going  about  in  the  name 
of  mercy,  are  often  terribly  unmerciful 
to  the  poor  on  whom  they  intrude 
themselves  as  if  by  right.  They  mis- 
take their  vocation,  and  venture  on 
the  dangerous  ground  of  conversion, 
when  they  are  only  called  upon  to 
tend  the  body.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  voluntary  system  of 
this  kind  to  flourish  in  England  with- 
out the  petty  fetters  of  party-spirit  to 
encumber  it ;  and  this  party  feeling 
extends  among  those  who  are  in- 
fluenced by  it  to  the  minutest  de- 
tails. The  English  Sister  of  mercy, 
much  as  her  labours  and  sacrifice  may 
be  worthv  of  applause,  cannot  re- 
member that  she  is  doing  the  service 
of  God.  She  has  too  contmually  be- 
fore her  eyes  the  idea  that  her  service 
is  that  of  the  Church,  and  those  who 
know  the  High  Church  party  well,  will 
not  deny' that  Ood  and  the  Church 
have  often  but  little  to  do  with  one 
another  in  their  minds.  The  poor 
whom  she  attends  must  therefore  be 
content  to  receive  her  assistance  with 
the  accompaniments  of  an  irritating 
interference  in  their  little  household 
matters,  a  perpetual  sennoniang,  and 
a  species  of  parochial  espionage,  car- 
ried on  by  the  medium  of  gossip. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  Enclish  'sister*  is 
invariably  antiaue  and  ill-favoured, 
an  old  young-lady  who  has  been  cross- 
ed in  love,  and  quarrelled  with  her 


family,  and  who  stands  in  an  antago- 
nistic position  to  the  rest  of  society— 
excepting  of  course^  the  curates  of  the 

garish ;  and  you  will  fully  imderstand 
ow  it  is  that  the  system  is  a  failure 
in  England,  chiefly  perhi^M  from  a 
want  of  that  very  gystem  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  French  establishments. 
That  English  women  are  scarcely 
adapted  to  such  labours  as  these, 
believing,  as  they  and  I  do,  that  mere 
works  will  avail  little  to  salvation, 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  our  countrywomen  in  the  Crimean 
War.  Undoubtedly  they  did  much 
good,  and  the  sacrifice  itself  was 
praiseworthy  and  admirable,  but  those 
who  were  ever  inside  the  hospitals 
well  know  how  that  sacred  mission, 
so  beautiful  in  theory,  deteriorated  in 
practice.  The  paid  nurses  got  drunk 
and  were  sent  home  by  dozens.  The 
ladies  squabbled,  and  sermonized,  and 
so  it  went  on. 

The  sister  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paule 
has  the  ^reat  advantage  of  belonging 
to  a  religious  society.  She  is  no 
lon^r  an  individual,  but  part  of  a 
working  whole.  She  aspires  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  nurse  and 
friend  of  the  -poor,  and  when  she  is 
asked  to  attend  the  rich,  she  takes 
wa^  from  them  which  go  to  the 
mamtenance  of  the  Society.  But  be- 
cause it  is  a  sacred  calling,  not  a  mere 
profession,  because  she  undertakes  it 
of  her  own  free  will,  because  she  un- 
dergoes a  preparation  and  training, 
because  she  leaves  the  priest  to  play 
his  part,  and  contents  herself  witn 
her  own  special  duties,  and  because 
she  works  for  the  love  of  Gkxi — there- 
fore she  succeeds. 

And  yet  she  does  convert  the  poor ; 
not  by  sermonizing  and  interference, 
for  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she 
comes  from  a  rank  of  society  little 
superior  to  that  of  those  she  visits, 
but  by  her  own  sweetness  and  kind- 
ness, and  by  proving  by  her  imweary- 
ing  labours,  what  great  things  the 
love  of  God  can  do.  I  knew  in  Paris 
a  young  lady,  who  had  attached  her- 
self to  an  order  called  *Les  petites 
Soeurs  des  Pauvres.'  I  know  that 
this  girl  rose  every  day  at  four  o'clock, 
cleaned  the  large  bare  rooms  of  the 
comfortless  house  in  which  the  sisters 
lived,  took  her  part  in  the  other  pre- 
parations for  the  day,  ^imd  at  .five 
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o*clock  in  the  morning  would  go 
out  with  a  large  basket— no  light 
weight,  I  can  assure  you— and  from 
house  to  house,  from  apartment  to 
apartment,  begging  from  coolra  and 
scullery-maids,  the  broken  bread  and 
meat  of  the  day  before.  I  know  that 
often— perhaps  four  days  in  the  week 
— this  good  woman  would  content 
herself  with  nothing  more  than  a  crust 
of  dry  bread,  or  a  Bttle  meagro  soup. 
I  know  that  the  sisters  were  so  poor, 
that  when  they  wanted  a  dock  in 
their  lai^e  house  to  regulate  their 
hours,  they  were  two  months  in 
savinfl' money  enough  to  buy  a  com- 
mon Dutch  one ;  I  know  that  often 
that  poor  sister  would  be  trudging 
about  Fbris  with  her  heavy  basket 
for  six  or  seven  hours,  and  yet  never 
complain.  That  is  wnat  I  call  devo- 
tion and  self-sacrifice,  and  all  done, 
that  she  who  was  youns  and  active, 
might  help  to  feed  the  blind,  the  halt, 
the  a^d,  and  the  destitute ;  and  the 
rest  (ud  as  much. 

No  wonder  then  that  all  classes, 
even  the  most  desperate,  respect  the 
sister  of  charity  abroad,  and  that  she 
may  go  undaunted  and  undefiled  into 
parts  of  cities  where  the  police  them- 
selves dare  not  enter ;  no  wonder  that 
they  think  it  no  harm  to  be  locked  in 
the  same  cell  with  a  prisoner  of  the 
vilest  character,  if  he  is  sick  and  needs 
their  attendance. 

Madeleine  followed  Barberousse  and 
the  doctor  in  silence,  through  the  long 
echoing  passages,  till  they  reached 
No.  6.  They  heard  a  low  sinring 
within,  and  Madeleine  was  pleasc^i  to 
find  that  the  air  sung  was  one  she 
knew  and  loved  so  well— the  *  Corn- 
flowers '  of  Victor  Hugo. 

The  key  grated  in  the  lock,  and  all 
three  enter^.  It  was  strange  to  see 
how  Barberousse  watched  the  sister's 
face,  but  he  watched  in  vain,  for  she 
bent  her  head  a  little,  and  the  large 
cap  of  the  sisterhood  completely  hid 
her  featiu^.  The  sick  man  lay  with 
his  face  towards  the  wall,  and  the 
doctor  went  up  to  him,  took  his  hand, 
and  felt  his  nulse. 

*Are  you  better,  my  friend  f  said 
the  worthy  man. 

The  invalid  made  no  answer. 

'  Ah ! '  said  the  doctor,  *  the  fever  is 
very  high.  This  deafness  has  come  on 
since  this  morning.' 


He  then  spoke  louder. 

*  Better  f  laughed  the  sick  man 
feeblv.  *  Better?  ha!  ha!  Can  I 
ever  be  better,  while  she  is  so  bad  ?* 

*  Delirious,  you  see,'  said  the  leedi. 
'There  is  some  old  love-stoiy  here. 
He  spoke  in  terrible  terms  of  some 
lady  this  morning.' 

barberousse  had  been  watching 
Madeleine's  figure,  as  he  could  not  see 
her  face.  At  the  answer  of  the  side 
man  he  had  seen  a  little  start,  a 
momentary  shudder,  but  it  was  onlj 
for  a  moment,  just  a  passing  recogni- 
tion of  the  sound  of  the  voice,  uat 
she  took  to  be  a  mere  fancy. 

The  doctor  now  turned  to  Made- 
leine, gave  the  necessary  instructions 
as  to  treatment  for  the  night,  and 
hurried  away.  The  jailer  followed 
him  as  far  as  the  first  door. 

'  You'll  find  the  turnkey  down  there, 
Doctor,'  he  said,  and  rushing  bade, 
he  eagerly  took  up  his  position  at  the 
two  gimlet  holes. 

Madeleine  was  busied  about  the 
room,  arranging  the  various  thinra  in 
such  order  as  to  be  most  handy.  The 
invalid  was  silent 

I  am  not  one  of  those  humble 
authors  who  flatter  their  readers.  Be- 
sides, the  days  of  'sweet  reader,' 
'gentle  reader,'  &c,  are  gone  out 
But  I  will  go  the  length  of  saying, 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority of  my  readers — may  they  be 
legion — are  likely  to  be  blockheada 
I  believe  that  most  of  them  will 
have  conjectured,  or  at  least  hazard- 
ed a  suspicion  that  the  man  with 
the  red  beard  is  Antoine  L^^rand  in 
his  third  disguise.  If  so,  mey  are 
right,  and  I  need  say  no  more.  I 
have  headed  this  chapter  'Coind- 
denoe,'  which  is  an  abreviation  of  the 
'Romance  of  Liife.'  I  might  there- 
fore, if  I  chose,  attribute  tne  &ct  of 
Antoine  Legrand's  being  in  the  very 
prison  which  contained  Ludowsky, 
and  Paul  Montague,  to  this  Divine 
arrangement  But  if  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  remember  that 
foreigners  generally,  but  particolariy 
Frenchmen,  are  often  actuated  hj  a 
spirit  of  deep  revenge,  a  spirit  which 
is  so  un-English,  that  here  it  is  look- 
ed upon  as  extravagant  and  melo- 
dramatic ;  if  they  wifl  further  review 
the  character  of  this  said  Antoine,  as 
I  have  attempted  to  draw  it,  and  re> 
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member  what  years  of  trouble  and 
toil  he  had  already  passed  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  one  end,  and  what 
powers  his  character  and  peculiar 
Xxwition  gave  him,  they  will  easily 
understand  that  this  assembly  of 
old  friends  and  enemies  was  after 
idl  little  more  than  the  result  of  suc- 
cessful management  on  the  part  of  the 
quondam  gamekeeper. 

But  then  it  was  coincidence  that 
brought  Madeleine,  of  all  the  sisters  at 
DoL  to  attend  the  fevered  prisoners 
of  Mont  St  Michel,  and  that  is  why 
I  have  headed  this  chapter  with  that 
abstract  substantive. 

En  avant !  marchons ! 

When  Madeleine  had  finished  her 
little  occupations,  she  took  a  three- 
legged  stool,  the  only  one  in  the  place, 
set  it  close  to  the  mattress  of  the 
sick  man,  and  sat  down  mon  it  She 
then  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little 
volume. 

*  Ah  !'  thought  Antoine,  *  a  book  of 
meditations.' 

He  was  wrong,  in  his  sense  ;  right 
in  another.  The  volume  was  the 
Rayons  et  Ombres  of  Victor  Hugo, 
the  meditations  of  that  poet  This 
was  another  piece  of  Madeleine's  in- 
dependence. Her  broad  mind  revolted 
from  the  narrow  system  of  a  continu- 
ally repeated  study  of  the  thoughts  of 
Thomas  k  Kempis,  or  any  other  theo- 
logical pet.  Beautiful  as  they  are, 
and  admirable  for  those  who  cannot  lift 
their  thoughts  without  such  leverage, 
they  were  shackles  not  win^  to  a 
mind  like  hers,  that  could  rise,  and 
always  had  risen,  by  itself. 

In  Victor  Hugo's  poems,  she  sought 
no  such  aid:  she  sought  a  spiritual 
beauty,  whicn  is  rare  to  find  in  the 
world,  and  she  loved  them  for  this. 

She  had  not  read  long,  before  the 
low  singing  began  again.  It  was  so 
low,  and  the  words  so  inarticulate, 
that  she  bent  her  head  to  catch  it 
and  them.  It  was  a^in  her  favourite 
song,  and  she  recognised  the  verse—- 

At  Penafiel  bloomed  Alice  fair, 

The  pearl  of  all  Andalusy  ; 

Alice,  whom  e'en  the  honey-bee 
Had  taken  for  some  blossom  rare. 
And  now  her  name  it  breathed  with  scorn : 

Those  happy  dajs,  alas  I  are  done  ; 

Then  run !  O  mn  I  jounce  maidens,  run, 
And  cull  the  blue  fluw'rs  'mid  the  com. 

He  sang  very  slowly,. but  liis  voice 


grew  louder  as  he  went  on,  and  he 
darted  suddenly  up  in  his  bed,  and 
glared  wildly  round  him. 

*  Ah  !  ah  !'  gasped  Madeleine,  look- 
ing intently  at  the  worn  wan  face  ; 
*  ah !  ^ !  it  cannot  be  !  it  cannot 
be!' 

*Do  you  deny  it?'  said  the  sick 
man,  seizing  her  arm  and  clenching  it 
in  his  wast^i  fingers.  *  Do  you  deny 
it  ?  Ha !  you  women  always  defend 
your  sex.    I  tell  you—' 

But  the  sudden  fit  could  not  last 
and  the  sick  man  fell  back,  exhausted 
and  panting,  and  unable  to  finish  his 
sentence. 

Now  the  character  of  the  woman 
came  out  She  did  not  shriek,  she 
did  not  faint  as  a  heroine  ought  to  do, 
by  all  the  rules  of  novel-writmg.  She 
rose  quietly,  poured  out  a  glass  of 
fresh  cold  water,  and  applied  it  to  the 
parched  lips.  He  gulped  it  eagerly 
down. 

*More,  more,'  he  panted,  as  she 
poured  it  gently— oh !  so  gently— into 
his  mouth. 

And  then  he  was  stilL  He  was 
soothed  a  little. 

She  covered  him  gently  up,  and  then 
took  the  glass  back  to  the  place  whence 
it  came.  Then  she  came  back,  and 
resumed  her  seat  quietlv.  With  her 
soft,  light  hand,  she  put  oack  the  hair 
from  his  forehead,  and  gazed  earnestly, 
too  earnestly  perhaps,  upon  his  pale 
hollow  face.  She  could  not  help  it. 
She,  Madeleine,  a  sister  of  St  Vincent 
de  raule,  bent  her  head  down,  and 

Sressed  her  lips  to  his  burning  fore- 
ead. 

Antoine's  nails  were  drawing  the 
blood  from  his  hands. 

It  was  only  a  moment's  passion. 
The  long  pent-up  love,  the  long-sub- 
dued passion  haa  burst  for  one  minute 
into  this  kiss — a  kiss  that  was  as  fiill 
of  pity  as  of  love.  The  next,  she  had 
laia  down  her  book,  and  kneeling  by 
the  bed-side,  bent  her  head  and  prayed 
long  and  earnestly,— but  in  silence. 

What  she  prayed,  Antoine  could 
not  guess,  and  we  may  not  ask.  But 
she  pray^  long,  while  the  sick  man 
fell  mto  a  soft  slumber. 

The  light  waned,  and  still  she  was 
praying.  In  that  narrow  cell  it  be- 
came so  dark,  that  Antoine's  eyes 
ached,  as  he  still  glared  through  bis 
gimlet-holes,  and  dared  not  leave  his 
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watching-place,  lest  Madeleine,  when 
he  was  gone,  should  give  another 
pledge  of  love  to  the  fevered  prisoner, 
and  he  not  know  it 

Poor  fool !  he  little  thought  how 
earnestly  she  had  been  praying  for 
strength  to  resist  the  temptation  which 
now  rose  of  foigetting  her  duty  and  her 
devotion,  in  me  regeneration  of  her 
old  love. 

Still  he  sased  on,  till  he  could  only 
see  the  white  cap  in  the  black  cell, 
and  still  Madeleine  was  on  her  knees. 
Poor  girl!  she  only  felt  safe  and 
happy  now,  when  praying. 

At  last  the  white  cap,  faintly  seen, 
moved,  rose^  and  came  towards  the 
door.  Antoine  first  heard  a  low  knock 
inside.  He  nused  himself  on  tip-toe, 
and  glided  sneakin^ly  away  down  the 
passage.  The  knock  was  repeated,  and 
then  a  voice  cried  'Jailer! 

He  walked  with  a  heavy  step  up  to 
the  door,  and  unlocked  it. 

*  I  should  wish  to  have  a  lamp,  or 
light  of  some  kind,'  said  Madeleine 
humbly. 

'  I  will  fetch  it  directly,'  he  stam- 
mered out,  and  went  a  few  steps  down 
the  passage,  but  then  returned. 

'You  are  not  afraid  of  being  left 
alone  in  the  dark,  madame  V 

'  No,  sir :  I  am  not  alone.' 

The  words  were  simple,  but  to  An- 
toine*s  jealous  heart  tnejr  bore  many 
a  meaning,  and  rang  in  his  ears,  as  he 
groped  his  way  along  the  passage.   - 

The  next  corridor  was  hghted  He 
asked  himself  how  it  was  that  they 
had  foigotten  to  light  his.  He  then 
remembered  that  he  had  locked  the 
door  after  the  doctor  was  Kone,  and 
had  the  key  in  his  pocket  The  turn- 
key who  brought  the  lamps  must  have 
knocked,  and  ne  had  been  so  absorbed, 
that  he  had  not  heard  him.  When 
he  returned  with  the  lamp,  he  found 
Madeleine  sitting  on  the  little  three- 
legged  stool  She  rose  and  took  the 
lamp  from  his  hand,  and  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  look  of  calm  happiness  on 
her  face.  It  was  another  sword  in  his 
heart 

'Shall  you  remain  in  the  passage, 
sir?'  she  asked  quietly. 

'  I,  or  another,  madame.'  But  he 
knew  it  would  be  himself  alone. 

'  Then  I  can  call,  if  I  want  any- 
thing.' 

'Yes,  madame,  good-night P    And 


he  could  not  help  putting  a  little  irony 
into  those  common  words. 

Madeleine  placed  the  lamp  in  the 
comer  furthest  from  the  patient,  and 
sat  down  a^in  on  her  stooL    Antoine 
lingered  a  httle,  pretending  to  choose 
the  right  key  from  the  buncL 
'  What  time  is  it,  sirT 
He  drew  out  a  gold  watcL    Gold, 
for  ajailer ! 
'  Half-past  nine,  madame.' 
'Thank  you!' 

Still  lingering.  'Shall  I  leave  my 
watch  with  you,  madame  ? 

'  Ah !  yes.  But  perhaps  you  may 
want  it  yourself.' 

'No,  I  have  another,  thank  yon,* 
and  he  drew  out  a  great  silver  warm- 
ing-pan. 

Well,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
long  he  sleeps.  He  ib  quite  cahn  now, 
and  his  hand  is  even  a  little  moist' 

Antoine  gave  her  the  watcL  He 
delighted  to  hear  her  voice,  bnt  he 
dar^  not  linger  more.  Indeed  he 
did  not  know  what  more  to  say.  So 
he  went  out  and  locked  the  door.  He 
set  his  own  kmp  far  away  at  the 
other  end  of  the  passage,  and  then  ro- 
tumed  to  watch  at  the  docw". 

For  hours  Madeleine  sat  there, 
thinldng  and  watching,  but  motion- 
less. For  hours  Antoine  stood  there, 
cazing  at  her,  as  only  one  who  has 
loved  strongly  can  gase. 

The  silence  of  the  night  came  down 
on  all  that  place,  and  grew  terrible 
These  two  heard  nothing  but  the  hard 
breathing  of  the  sleeper,  and  the  beat- 
ing of  their  own  hearts. 

About  midniehtthe  sleeper  groaned 
and  woke,   ana   put  out  his  hand 
liLideleine  took  it     It  was  bunting 
hot    The  patient  turned  towards  her 
with  pain. 
'  Water,'  he  said  faintly. 
She  brought  it,  and  poured  it  gently 
upon  his  burning  tongue.     He  grew 
oalmer  then.    He  sighed  a  little,  and 
looked  up  into  Madeleine's  face.    She 
trembled  lest  he  should  be  oooficiouB 
and  know  her,  and  Antoine  stared  in 
an  agony  of  suspense. 
The  sick  man  said :  'Who  are  yon  T 
She  said :  '  I  am  a  sister  of  mercy, 
come  to  nurse  you.    You  most  stay 
quiet    You  must  not  talk.' 

He  still  looked  into  her  face  as  if 
he  did  not  hear,  and  she  with  an  effort 
turned  it  away.  ^ 
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*Look  at  toe,'  said  the  sick  man. 

How  could  she  refuse  ? 

He  looked  long  and  earnestly  into 
her  face.  Then  ne  said  in  English  : 
'They  have  taken  my  dog  away. 
Where  is  he  ?  Smug,  dear  Smug !  Do 
you  remember  Smug  V 

Madeleine  understood  and  trembled. 
Could  it  be  that  he  was  conscious,  or 
was  it  only  a  proof  of  hieh  delirium, 
that  he  spoke  in  his  own  language  1 

She  tried  to  answer  him  in  English, 
but  the  words  would  not  come.  She 
said  in  French  :  '  Soyez  tranquille.  I 
will  take  care  that  your  dog  is  brought 
to  you.' 

This  relieved  the  watcher  at  the 
door.  But  the  sick  man  said  impa- 
tiently :  *  What  1  I  cannot  hear  you.' 

She  summoned  up  the  old  memories, 
and  said  louder  and  in  English  :  '  Eest 
tranquil  I  will  make  to  bring  your 
dog  to  you.' 

Poor  Madeleine,  with  her  broken 
English! 

Still  the  sick  man  cazed  into  her 
face,  and  still  held  her  nand. 

*  They  tell  me  that  she  did  not  love 
me,'  he  went  on  in  English.  *  They 
say  that  she  loved  another  man— a 
bad  man.    That  she— she — ' 

Here  he  sighed  heavily. 

*  Lie  tranquil,'  said  Madeleine. 

He  went  on,  *  Her  name  was  Ma- 
deleine. It  is  the  name  of  a  woman 
in  the  Bible,  who  was  possessed  of 
seven  devils— seven  devils  T 

He  spoke  very  low,  and  Madeleine 
bowed  her  ear  to  catch  his  words.  At 
her  own  name  she  shuddered. 

'  This  woman  repented  ;  Madeleine 
has  not  repented ;  Madeleine  is  worse 
than  she — ' 

Here  his  voice  grew  loud  and  thick. 

'Ohr  he  cried,  rolling  his  head  on 
the  pillow  ;  *oh  !  she  deceived  me.  She 
is  unworthy.  She— she— is  damned 
for  ever.  And  so  beautiful— to  be 
damned.  Oh!  I  must  be  damned 
too — I  must — I  must — ' 

He  was  now  ravine.  Madeleine, 
trembling  in  every  limb,  fetched  the 
can  of  ice,  and  laid  a  great  lump  upon 
his  burning  brow. 

It  calmed  him,  and  he  muttered 
softly,  'Madeleine,  Madeleine,  I  do 
love  thee.' 


How  the  words  went  to  her  soul, 
though  spoken  in  delirium  ! 

And  yet  she  thrust  down  her  emo- 
tion, and  held  the  ice  to  his  head, 
while  his  burning  skin  melted  it 
rapidly,  and  streams  of  cold  water 
flowed  down  his  cheeks.  He  was 
calmer  now,  but  she  almost  dreaded 
this  calm.  She  feared  more  than  any 
thin^  his  becoming  reasonable  and  re- 
cognising her.  She  well  knew  that  the 
excitement  would  kill  him,  and  yet 
she  could  not  tear  herself  from  his 
Eide.  She  resolved  that  she  would 
nurse  him  to  the  last 

Presently  he  said :  'Thank  you,  I 
feel  better  now.' 

He  spoke  in  French,  and  so  calmly 
that  she  was  frightened. 

After  a  little  while  he  said,  'Will 
you  let  me  tell  you  all  about  it  ?  You 
know  I  loved  her  very  much,  but  I 
was  cruel  to  her,  Gk)d  forgive  me!  But 
I  fear  he  never  will  forgive  me.  Then 
a  man  came  this  morning,  a  little 
while  ago,  and  told  me  that  she-she 
had  been— the— the  mistress  of  that 
man.' 

Madeleiae  drew  back  her  hand  in 
sudden  horror,  but  she  checked  her- 
self immediately  ;  and  listened  to  his 
low  voice  with  ooth  ears.  It  vras  only 
delirium  she  thou^t ;  and  what  fan- 
cies do  not  rise  in  fever  ? 

'  She  had  loved  him  long,  and  she 
yielded  to  him.  They  told  me  that, 
out,'  and  here  he  smiled  faintly,  '  but  I 
do  not  believe  a  word  of  it  Made- 
leine is  as  pure  as  the  stars  in  heaven.' 

She  breathed  again.  She  could  not 
realize  that  this  was  all  the  heated 
fancy  of  sickness.  Presently  he  mur- 
mured: 'Rose — Rose  loved  me.  Rose 
defended  me.  Madeleine  pleaded  for 
that  man's  life,  but  good  little  Rose 
defended  mine  with  her  own  body.' 

There  was  something  of  relief  in 
this.  It  was  a  respite  from  the  re- 
poaches  which  she  expected  to  be 
loaded  on  herself. 

Soon  he  turned  and  looked  at  her 
tenderly. 

'I  think  you  are  like  Rose.  No, 
you  are  like  Madeleine,  very  like.  I 
think  I  should  love  you,  if  I  could 
ever  love  a^dn.' 

Then  he  f<^  back  and  was  quiet 
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FROM  THE  SECOND  CHAPTER  OF  ST.  LUKE's  GOSPEL. 
*  Nod  erat  Ei  locus  in  direnorio.' 


The  good  Saint  Joseph  brlDgs  with  care 

From  far-off  Nazareth, 
The  mother  of  our  Lord,  who  leans 

On  him  with  panting  breath. 

They  stay  at  the  inn-gate,  but  ask 

Admission  there  in  vain  ; 
*  Rest  in  the  stable  ye  may  take, 

Or  must  without  remain,' 

Cries  the  hard  host,  and,  bowing,  turns 

To  those  who  richer  seem  : 

Ood's  kin  must  suffer,  in  the  inn 

There  is  no  room  for  them. 

Choir,        In  Diversorio 

Non  erat  Ei  locus. 


II. 

I  marvel  when  the  people  saw 

The  pain  on  Maiy's  face. 
That  none  would  yield  a  room  to  her 

And  take  a  meaner  place. 

Me-seems  should  Jesu's  mother  come 

With  Him  in  her  pure  womb. 
And  knock  at  m^  gate,  I  would  deck 

With  joy  my  ricnest  room ; 

And  watch,  the  cold  night  through,  the  rays 

Stream  out  into  the  gloom ; 
And  sing,  *  Should  all  cast  Jesu  out, 
In  my  hoiise  there  is  room.' 

Choir,        In  Diversorio 

Non  erat  Ex  locus, 

III. 

Last  night  our  Jesu's  mother  came^ 

With  Him  in  her  pure  womb, 
And  knocked  at  mv  gate  ;  so  I  said 

(Decking  my  richest  room), 

*  0  Holy  Lady !  worthless  I 

My  Ijord  should  be  bom  here ; 
Since  last  He  was,  so  I  have  spent 
A  waste  and  trustless  year.' 

*  Thomas,'  she  said,  *  thy  Lord  and  I 

Enter  with  joy  that  house. 
Whose  host,  with  humble,  hearty  will, 
Prepareth  room  for  us.' 

Choir,        In  Diversorio 

Non  erat  Ei  locus.  t 
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IV. 


I  rose  this  mom  in  haste  to  pay 

Court  to  my  new-bom  King, 
I  found  no  bnght-faced  babe  my  room 

With  glory  furnishing ; 

But  round  my  table  sat  the  poor, 

And  men  in  misery, 
While  to  my  very  side  came  one 

Who  twM  mine  enemy. 

They  looked  so  like  our  Lord,  I  said^ 

'  Jesu,  these  folk  must  be 
Thy  kindred,  making  room  for  them 
I  shall  make  room  for  Thee.* 

Choir,        In  Diversorio 

Non  erat  Ei  locus. 


Nod  ▼isunim  se  mortem,  niai  priiu  videret  Giiutam  Domini.— Yer.  25. 

Mystebious  messages  oft  moved 

The  temple-aisles  along. 
Drifting  through  fumes  of  incense  sweet 

And  by  the  praying  throng  ; 
And  passing  Pnarisees  and  scribes 

Would  stay  themselves  at  none, 
But  rested  at  the  humble  ear 

Of  patient  Symeon. 
0  Spirit-speaker !  let  my  ears 

Expectant  hear  from  thee 
The  welcome  words,  '  Before  thou  diest, 

The  Lord's  Christ  thou  shalt  see.' 

When  the  Lord  Christ  a  fair  babe  came, 

He  wore  the  flesh  of  all, — 
Of  fool  aod  sage,  of  poor  and  rich, 

Of  powerful  and  smalL 
The  sweet  day  of  His  birth  has  come, 

0  be  it  the  recall 
Of  His  divided  flesh  again 

To  union  genial. 
O  Holy  Ohost !  let  all  our  ears 

Exulting  hear  from  Thee, 
As  binding  words,  *  Before  ye  die, 

The  Lord's  Christ  ye  shaU  see.* 

Mayhap  behind  the  very  doors 

Whereat  we  stand  and  sing, 
Some  dwell  who  call  our  zealous  song 

A  weak  and  idle  thing. 
What  if  they  do  ?  We  love  them  still : 

The  fiends  of  hell  divide, 
But  He  unitfs  who  took  their  flesh 

And  ours,  and  for  both  died. 
0  loving  Spirit !  Let  their  ears 

Relenting  hear  from  Thee, 
Ere  death  uie  sacramental  words, 

*  The  Lord's  Christ  shall  ye  see.*  ^  j 
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For  that  great  sight  in  vain  we  toil, 

Until  toward  each  we  feel 
Who  wears  man's  flesh,  or  fool,  or  wise, 

Fellowship  warm  and  real 
0  father,  mother,  daughter,  son, 

Put  by  to-day  your  pride  ; 
Scorn  not  to  see  in  each  the  flesh 

Jesus  has  deified. 
Revealing  Jesus !   Let  their  ears, 

With  our  ears,  hear  from  lliee. 
£re  death,  Thy  sacramental  woros, 

*  Me  in  each  other  see.' 
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Leaders  in  Literature,  with  a  Notice 
of  TraditioncU  Errors  affecting 
them.  By  Thomas  de  Quincey. 
London  :  James  Hogg  &  Sons. 

FBEKCH  AND  ENGLISH  MANNEBS. 

An  impression  prevails  pretty  gene- 
rally that  the  mannerB  of  our  French 
neighbours  are  more  polished  than 
our  own,  and  by  most  people  this  is 
assumed  as  a  thing  conceded  even 
amongst  ourselves,  who  are  the  per- 
sons most  interested  in  denyiD|(  it 
A  concession,  however,  made  in  igno- 
rance, avails  nothing.  Such  a  con- 
cession argues  the  candour  of  the  con- 
ceding party,  but  not  therefore  the 
truth  of  the  charge.  We  English  are 
ready  enough  to  tax  our  countrymen 
with  such  vices  of  deportment  or  habits 
as  are  flagrantly  obtrusive ;  and  some- 
times even  with  such  as  are  altogether 
imaginary.*  Afault  is  not  necessarily 
a  real  one,  because  it  happens  to  be 
denounced  by  English  people  as  an 
English  fault ;  nor,  if  it  were  so,  ought 
we  to  la^  any  great  stress  upon  it,  so 
long  as  it  is  demonstrable  tnat  these 
same  English  accusers  have  overlooked 
the  counterbalancing  fault  in  the  par- 
ticular nation  with  which  they  are 

*  Witness  the  malicious  ch&rge  againtt  mil 
of  us  English,  so  current  in  the  months  of 
both  Frenchmen  and  the  English  themselves, 
that  from  aristocratic  jealousite  as  to  the 
rank  and  pretensions  of  parties  not  person- 
ally known  and  guaranteed  to  us,  we  avoid 
on  the  Continent  beyond  all  other  society 
that  of  our  own  countrymen.  If  this  were 
even  true,  there  might  be  alleged  some  rea- 
sons for  it  not  altogether  illiberal.  Meantime 
it  happens,  that  the  very  contradictory  charge 
to  this  exists  as  a  standing  reproach  to  the 
English  in  our  own  literature.    From  Loi^ 


comparing  ua.  We,  for  our  pait^  can- 
not aflbnf  to  be  so  candid  as  all  that 
Candour  is  a  very  costly  virtue ;  it 
costs  us  a  most  distressmg  effort  of 
mind  to  confess  anytiiing,  however 
true,  against  ourselves  or  against  our 
oountry,  unless  when  we  have  a  'con- 
sideration' for  doing  so.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  we  shall  find  this  considera- 
tion in  tne  power  of  retaliation  npon 
the  Frendi  by  means  of  correspon<Ung 
exceptions  to  their  manners.  Luckily, 
if  we  offend  in  one  way,  they  offend 
not  less  consiHcuously  in  another. 
Having  this  set-off"  iigainst  our  ancient 
enemy,  we  are  not  indisposed  to  admit 
the  truth  against  ourselves,  which  else 
it  would  have  been  quite  out  of  the 
question  to  expect  of  us. 

The  idea  involved  in  what  we  call 
manners  is  a  veiv  complex  one ;  and 
in  some  of  its  elements,  as  we  may 
have  occasion  to  show  farther  on,  it 
represents  qualities  of  character  (or 
also  of  temperament)  that  are  perfectly 
neutral  as  r^;ards  the  social  expression 
of  manners.  This  social  ei^ression, 
which  is  the  chief  thing  that  men 
think  of  when  describing  manners  as 
good  or  bad,  lies  in  two  capital  fea- 
tures :  first  Of  all,  in  respect  for  others ; 

Cbeeterfleld's  days  downwards  to  this  pre- 
sent era,  it  has  been  snade  an  aigumcnt  of 
our  nafional  absurdi^,  that  we  Enslish  herd 
only  irith  our  own  countrymen — that  we  do 
not  virtmaUy  quit  England— and  Uiat  in  this 
way  we  only  of  all  £uropean  nations  teil  to 
improve  by  travel,  refustng,  in  fact,  to  benefit 
bv  that  eKtendea  asperienoe  which  origin- 
ally  had  been  the  oatenaible  object  ol  wtt 
travels.  Malignant  calumniator,  whether 
foreign  or  (as  too  often  happens)  native  £og- 
Usb,  reconrile  these  chax^ges,  if  you  can. 
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eecondly,  in  self-respect  Now,  the 
English  fail  too  often  in  the  first,  the 
French  in  the  second.  There  is  the 
balance.  The  French  have  reason  to 
take  ns  for  models  in  all  which  regards 
the  first;  we  them  as  regards  the 
second. 

The  term  We9]^  for  others'  may 
aeem  too  strong  tor  the  case.  Respect^ 
in  its  graver  expressions,  may  have  no 
o[>ening  for  itself  in  casual  intercourse 
with  strangers.  But  simple  decency 
of  appearance,  and  decorum  of  manner, 
warrant  that  limited  mode  of  respect 
which  expresses  itself  by  courtesy  and 
afiiability.  You  listen  to  the  stranger 
with  complaisance ;  you  answer  mm 
with  cheerfulness.  So  muph  of  atten- 
tion might  be  justified  in  the  most 
aristocratic  country  by  a  decent  ex- 
terior, by  a  demeanour  not  brutal,  and 
by  a  style  of  conversation  not  abso- 
lutely repulsive.  Here  it  is,  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  relation  between 
strangers  rests  upon  the  simple  foot- 
ing of  their  common  humamty,  that 
the  Frenchman  has  so  great  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  Englishman.  Every 
Frenchman  has  been  trained  from  his 
infancy  to  recognise  in  all  human 
beinjps  an  indefeasible  claim  upon  hia 
civility^  To  listen  without  visible  im- 
patience upon  being  asked  by  a  stranger 
for  information— to  answer  without 
abruptness  or  marked  expression  of 
hurry,  the  Frendiman  considers  a 
mere  debt  to  the  universal  rights  of 
human  nature ;  and  to  refuse  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  so  easily  settled  ne 
would  regard  as  a  dishonour  to  him- 
eelf.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  same  circumstances,  is 
too  often  morose  and  churlish;  he 
answers  fretfully,  hurriedly,  and 
briefly,  as  to  one  who  is  interrupting 
him  unseasonably,  or  even  robbing 
him  of  his  time  ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is 
nure  that  he  answers  as  if  he  had  a 
pleasure  in  giving  the  information 
asked.  This  tone  of  harshness  and 
incivility  it  is  that  constantly  deters 
people  of  quick  sensibility  from  ad- 
dressing themselves  at  ranaom,  in  any 
case  of  difficulty,  to  the  street-passen- 
gers in  London.  Often  have  we  ob- 
served timid  or  nervous  people  draw- 
ing up  into  a  comer,  and  anxiously 
reviewing  the  stream  of  passing  faces, 
in  order  to  select  one  that  mi^t  pro- 
mise patience  enough  and  landness 
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for  enduring  the  interruption.  This 
repulsive  aspect  of  British  manners 
wears  even  an  exaggerated  shape  in 
Scotland.  London  is  not  half  so  un- 
civilized in  this  respect  as  some  of  the 
lowland  Scottish  cities.  Ask  a  ques- 
tion of  ten  successive  passengers,  and 
nine  of  the  answers  wUl  give  you  rea* 
son  to  wish  that  you  h^  held  your 
tongue.  Even  sexual  gallantry  avails 
not  always  to  prompt  courtesy.  A 
handsomeyoung  utdv  from  the  northern 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  used  to  the 
courtesy  of  her  Celtic  countrymen  (for 
the  Scoteh  Highlanders  have  no  resem- 
blance in  this  point  to  the  lowland 
Scotch),  told  us  that  on  her  first  visit 
to  Glasgow,  happening  to  inquire  her 
way  of  a  working-man,  instead  of  any 
direction  whatever,  she  received  a  lec- 
ture for  her  presumption  in  supposing 
that '  folk*  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  answer  idle  people^s  questions.  This 
was  her  first  apphcation.  Her  second 
was  less  mortifying,  but  equally  unpro- 
fitable. The  man  in  that  second  case 
uttered  no  word  at  all,  civil  or  uncivil ; 
but  with  a  semicircular  wave  back- 
wards of  his  right  arm,  jerked  his  ri^ht 
thumb  over  his  right  shoulder,  atter 
which  he  repeated  uie  same  manoeuvre 
with  his  left  arm,  left  thumb,  and  left 
shoulder — leaving  the  young  Inver- 
ness-shire lady  utterly  mystified  by 
his  hieroglyphics,  which  to  this  hour 
she  has  not  solved,  though  still  thank- 
ful that  he  had  forborne  to  lecture  her. 
At  first  sight,  then,  it  may  be  easily 
imagined  how  fascinating*  is  the  aspect 

*  A  GiMgow  or  Paisley  man,  who  pub- 
lished an  aocoant  of  bb  tonr  to  Paris  some 
16  or  18  years  ago,  furnishes  a  memorable 
illustration  of  the  profound  impression  made 
on  him  by  a  sudden  transition  from  his  native 
country  to  Prance.  He  professes  himself  a 
rigid  Presbyterian,  and  everywhere  shows  a 
bigoted  hatred  of  Popery,  which  at  timet 
expresses  itself  most  indecorously ;  for  in- 
stance, as  one  shocking  and  abominable  ex- 
pression of  his  own  rancorous  bigotry  (which 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most  frantic  of 
Presbyterian  sealots  would  indignantly  dis- 
own as  at  all  within  the  limits  of  toleration), 
he  acknowledges  a  Tehement  impulse  driv- 
ing him  towards  some  public  outrage  or  ex- 
pression of  scorn  to  the  ceremonial  and 
public  services  of  the  national  religion  ;  in 
particular  he  owns  a  rabid  desire  to  spit  into 
the  vessel  of  holy  water  at  the  church-doors. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  insane  bigotry,  such  was 
bis  astonishment  at  the  general  courtesy 
amongst  the  French,  and  such  was  his  sense 
of  tb.  public  y^  ^^^^fp^' 
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of  a  society  moulded  by  French  cour- 
tesy, coming  in  direct  succession  to 
that  harsher  form  which  society  wears 
in  the  streets  of  this  island.  And  yet 
even  this  French  courtesy  has  been  the 
object  of  susnicion  in  reference  to  its 
real  origin.  Mr.  Scott  of  Aberdeen,  a 
celebrated  man  in  his  day,*  was  assured, 
during  one  of  his  French  tours,  and 
not  by  any  envious  foreimer,  but  by 
a discemingFrenchman,  tnat  the  true 
ground  of  French  affability  was,  not 
any  superior  kindness  of  heart  dispos- 
able for  petty  occasions,but  the  national 
love  of  talking.  A  French  woman 
comes  out  of  her  road,  or  leaves  her 
shop,  in  order  to  finish  her  instructions 
as  to  your  proper  route,  so  that  mistake 
shall  be  impossible.  She  does  this  with 
an  empressement  that  seems  truly  ami- 
able, because  apparently  altogether 
disinterested.  *  ^y  no  means,  said 
her  cynical  countryman  to  Mr.  Scott ; 
'not  at  all  disinterested.  What  she 
seeks  to  sratifv  is  far  less  any  temper 
of  general  kinaliness  than  the  furious 
passion  for  hearing  herself  talk.  Gar- 
rulity is  what  you  gentlemen  from 
England  have  mistaken  for  diffusive 
courtesy.'  There  is  so  far  a  foundation 
for  this  caustic  remark,  that  undoubt- 
edly the  French  are  the  most  garrulous 
people  upon  earth.  Look  into  the 
novels  of  Eugene  Sue  and  of  Dumas, 
which  reflect  pretty  accurately  the 
external  features  of  Parisian  society, 
and  you  will  perceive  how  indispens- 
able to  the  daily  comfort  of  the  general 
population  is  copious  talking,  and  un- 
limited indulgence  of  petty  personal 
curiosity.  These  habits  naturally  sup- 
port and  stren^hen  the  auxiliary  habit 
of  cheerful  ^liteness.  To  temptothers 
into  the  spirit  of  commimicativeness, 
it  is  indispensable  to  open  their  hearts 

combined  with  ffeneral  eobriety,  that  he 
■erioasly  propounds  the  question — whether, 
even  the  sacrifice  of  Protestant  purity,  and 
the  adoption  of  Popery,  would  not  be  a  cheap 
price  to  pa^,  if  by  such  changes — changes, 
remember,  m  what  he  considers  the  supreme 
of  all  truths — it  were  possible  to  purchase 
these  French  advantages  of  quiet  and  refine- 
ment 

•  «  ffi$  ia^,'— .vis.,  the  day  of  Waterioo, 
and  six  years  later.  He  died  in  1821  from 
the  consequences  of  a  duel  fought  in  a  hot 
summer  season  :  with  cooler  weather,  his 
wounds  were  not  of  a  dangerous  class.  He 
published  two  celebrated  Tours  to  the  Con- 
tinent, one  after  the  first  conquest  of  Paris 
in  iSU,  and  a  second  after  Waterioo. 


by  courteous  and  genial  treatment 
But,  allowing  for  this  undoubted  na- 
tional infirmity,  viz.,  the  intense  pre- 
disposition to  gossiping  and  oommera^ 
— it  still  remams  undeniable,  that  the 
French,  with  less  of  a  profound  or  im- 
passioned benignity  than  some  of  their 
neighbours,  have  more  by  a  great  deal 
of  that  light-hearted,  surface  good- 
nature, which  applies  itself  to  iiiyial 
and  imcostly  services. 

The  garrulity  of  the  French  tempera- 
ment, therefore,  if  it  mingles  a  little 
as  a  selfish  element  in  the  French  affii- 
bility,  is  yet  so  far  valuable  as  it  offers 
a  collateral  pledge  for  its  continuance. 
This  demur,  therefore,  will  not  seriously 
disturb  the  pretensions  of  the  French 
to  the  most  amiahU  form  of  national 

Soliteness  that  has  ever  descended 
eeply  amongst  the  body  of  the  people. 
But  another  demur  there  is,  not  sug- 
gested by  any  countryman  of  their  own, 
but  irresistibly  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  us  islanders  by  the  clamoroas  oon- 
trast  with  our  own  manners,  which 
dtm  undoubtedly  probe  the  valne 
of  their  refinement  in  a  way  pain- 
fully humiliating.  Ask  any  candid 
and  observing  tourist  in  France  for  the 
result  of  his  experience,  and  he  vnH 
agree  that  generally  at  the  table-dhUe, 
and  especially  when  the  company  is 
composed  chiefly  of  flyins  travellerB, 
the  French  manifest  a  selfishness  and 
an  exclusiveness  of  attention  to  their 
own  comfort,  which  is  shocMng  to  a 
native  of  this  country.  In  thorough 
contradiction  to  the  prevailing  notions 
of  this  country,  which,  on  sudi  sub- 
jects, are  almost  uniformly  unsound, 
the  French,  nationally,  are  great  eaters. 
They  and  the  Germans  are  the  two 
most  gormandizing  races  in  Europe. 
This  gratification  is  not  for  a  moment 
laid  under  any  restraint  by  the  verbal 
sacrifices  to  civility.  The  dishes  are 
rifled  of  their  best  luxuries  in  the  same 
unblushing  spirit  of  selfishness  which 
would  govern  most  of  us  in  escaping 
from  a  burning  theatre.  Of  ooorae  no 
individual  experience  is  snfScient  for 
sustaining  this  as  a  national  charge ; 
but  we  have  heard  concurrent  testi- 
monies from  80  many  travellers  to  the 
same  effect,  all  tending  to  show  a 
general  selfishness  amongst  the  French 
m  any  similar  case  of  competition, 
which  the  doak  of  external  and  verbal 
politeness  does  but  .the  more  power- 
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fully  expose.  Such  an  expoaure,  if 
true  and  unexaggerated,  stands  out  in 
violent  contrast  to  all  that  we  have 
ourselves  observed  of  British  life. 
Through  a  course  of  many  years*  fa- 
miliarity with  our  own  mails,  and 
other  public  carriages,  we  never  once 
witnessed  a  dinner  at  which  the  spirit 
Of  mutual  attention  and  self-sacnfioe 
did  not  preside. 

Even  in  respect  for  others,  therefore, 
where  generally  the  French  so  much 
excel  ourselves,  yet  when  a  selfish  in- 
terest thwarts  the  natural  tendency  of 
their  manners,  this  tendency  appears 
to  give  w^.  But  it  is  in  ««//-re8iject 
that  the  French  most  of  all  betray 
their  inferiority;  and  here  it  is  the 
countervailing  excellence  of  British 
manners  asserts  itself.  The  stem  and 
too  often  surly  Briton,  ^whether  Eng- 
lishman or  Scotchman,  is  saved  by  this 
very  form  of  unamiableness  from  the 

Eettiness  of  garrulity.  If  sometimes 
e  is  disagreeable,  at  least  he  is  not 
undignified ;  if  he  presents  an  unat- 
tractive phasis  to  society,  at  any  rate 
he  is  not  unmanly.  Now,  of  all  un- 
manliness,  intellectually,  though  not 
morally  speaking,  the  habits  of  gossip 
and  loquaciousness  are  about  the  most 
degrading. 

Yet  gossiping  and  garrulity  are  not 
the  most  f>rominent  infirmities  by 
which  the  french  betray  their  deficient 
self-respect  Gresticulation,  as  an  in- 
Separable  organ  of  French  conversa- 
tion, is  even  more  immediately  disfi- 
guring to  the  ideal  of  personal  (ugnity. 
A  gesticulating  nation  cannot  bea  di^- 
nined  nation.  A  running  accompani- 
ment of  pantomime  mav  be  pictur- 
esque^ and  in  harmony  with  the  general 
vivacity  amongst  harlequins  and  co- 
lumbines, but  cannot  for  a  moment 
reconcile  itself  with  any  authentic 
standard  of  human  d^ity.  The 
French  have  been  notorious  through 
^generations  for  their  puerile  affecta- 
tion of  Roman  forms,  models,  and 
historic  precedents ;  and  yet,  beyond 
all  other  races  known  to  history,  the 
Roman  is  that  which  it  would  be  most 
difficult  to  represent,  as  expressing  the 
grandeur  of  its  purposes  by  gesticula- 
tion or  histrionic  pantomime. 

This  feature  of  French  manners,  and 
the  essential  degradation  which  cleaves 
to  it,  ought  to  be  kept  before  the  pub- 
lic eye  at  this  moment,  when  not  only 


the  increasing  intercourse  with  France, 
but  also  the  insensible  contagion  from 
our  own  popular  novels,  too  often  writ- 
ten by  those  who  are  semi-denizens  of 
Paris,  violently  tend  to  the  transfigu- 
ration of  our  own  ideals,  so  greatly 
superior  in  this  particular  to  those  of 
France.  In  many  of  these  novels  we 
have  it  said  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
A  or  B  'shrugged  his  shoulders.'  But 
what  Englishman,  unless  ridiculously 
metamorphosed  by  Paris,  so  as  abso- 
lutely to  have  forgotten  his  own  native 
usages,  ever  uses  this  odious  gesture, 
or  coidd  use  it  with  any  hope  of  not 
disgusting  his  audience  ?  not  to  men- 
tion other  forms  of  pantomime  still 
more  degrading.  Though  countenance 
by  good  society  in  Paris  (such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  application  of  the  fin^r 
to  the  side  of  the  nostrils,  together  with 
an  accompanying  advancement  of  ^e 
face,  by  way  of  expressing  a  signal  of 
knowingness  or  insinuation  of  secret 
understanding),  even  the  words  and 
phrases  imported  by  our  novels,  and 
which  are  already  settling  into  verna- 
cular use,  are  sometimes  fitted  to  im- 
part also  the  vulgar  sentiment  which 
they  embody.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
the  vile  ^aculation  *Bahr  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  English  public.  Now, 
and  entirely  through  the  currency  given 
to  it  by  our  own  novels,  it  has  become 
the  most  popular  expression  for  dis- 
missing with  contempt  any  opinion  or 
suggestion  of  the  person  wim  whom 
you  are  conversing.  Sir  Edward 
Lytton  was  amongst  the  earliest  and 
deepest  offenders.  An^hing  more 
brutal  or  more  insolent,  m  the  way  of 
summary  contempt,  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. To  reject  your  companion's 
thoughts  may  sometimes  be  requisite 
in  mere  sincerity ;  but  to  do  so  with 
this  plebeian  want  of  consideration, 
leaving  behind  it  the  same  sense  of 
a  stindng  insult  as  would  follow  the 
act  of  pimng  the  smoke  from  a  to- 
bacco-pipe into  your  face,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  real  coarseness  which 
too  often  creeps  amongst  the  refine- 
ments of  the  French. 

This  instance,  by  the  way,  illustrates 
also  the  fact  that  the  French  swerve 
at  times  from  the  law  of  respect  to 
others  not  less  grossly  (though  less 
frequently)  than  from  the  law  of  self- 
respect  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  they  swerve  tmtf<wT^irom  the 
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proper  tone  of  respect  for  others,  when 
it  happens  that  this  respect  is  pre- 
cluded from  expressing  itself  (as  be- 
tween equals  it  does)  by  means  of 
kindness  and  courtesy.  Thus,  in  the 
intercourse  between  master  and  ser- 
vant, the  ]^>ench  always  hold  a  false 
tone,  whether  in  real  life,  or  in  the 
imitations  of  the  drama.  The  French 
master  is  never  dignified,  though  he 
may  chance  to  be  tyrannical ;  and  the 
French  servant,  without  meaning  to 
be  so,  is  always  disrespectfully  famUiar. 
The  late  Lady  Blessmgton  well  illus- 
trated the  difference  between  a  French 
and  an  English  footman.  'If,*  said 
she,  '  I  ask  my  English  servant  any 
question  about  the  residence  and  occu- 
pation of  a  petitioner  who  may  have 
called  to  solicit  charity,  he  answers 
rigorously  to  the  particular  questions 
I  put ;  not  by  one  hair  s-breadth  does 
he  allow  himself  to  wander  into  cir- 
cumstances about  which  I  have  not 
questioned  him.  But  the  Frenchman 
iancies  himself  called  upon  to  give  his 
opinion  upon  every  point,  however  re- 
motely connected  with  my  inquiries. 
He  loses  himself  in  volumes  of  garru- 
lity ;  and,  without  designing  any  dis- 
respect, practically  bjr  his  voluble  man- 
ner forgets  that  he  is  speaking  to  his 
mistress.* 

To  the  manners  of  a  nation  belong 
also  its  usages,  and  some  of  these 
amongst  the  French  are  essentially 
vulgar.  That  field  would  lead  us  too 
far.  But  in  the  meantime,  when  peace 
and  the  increasing  facilities  of  locomo- 
tion are  annually  bringing  us  more  and 
more  within  French  influence,  it  may 
have  a  seasonable  use  to  direct  the 
thoughts  upon  the  current  prejudice 
that  French  manners  furnish  any  ab- 
solute model— to  separate  that  which 
is  really  good  and  beautiful  from  that 
which  rests  upon  false  foundations — 
and,  by  suggesting  a  spirit  of  j^ilous 
discrimination  in  relation  to  foreign 
manners,  eventually  to  warn  us  against 
exotic  forms  of  ooxoombiy,  and  some- 
times against  exotic  forms  of  sheer 
slang  and  brutality. 

Quicksands,  A  Tale,  Bv  Anna  Lisle, 
Author  of  '  Self  and  Self-sacrifice.* 
London:  Groombridge&Sons.  1856. 

LINBLEY  MURRAY  AND  ITS  CONSB- 
QUSNCE8. 

.  *  Well,  Marty,  now  that  James  is 


come,  you  will  have  more  time  to  he* 
stow  on  your  education,'  said  Mrs. 
Grey,  a  few  days  after.  (Mrs.  Grey  had 
decided  on  calling  the  page  '  James  ;* 
she  said  that  it  sounded  better  than 
^  Johnnie.*  Marty  had  of  course  ab- 
breviated the  cognomen  to  *  Jim.*) 

'law!  that  there  Jim  won*t  be 
much  of  a  help  to  me !  He*B  for  ever 
a  *'  combin**  of  his  hair  and  lookin*  in 
the  glass !— Not  that  he  needn*t,  nei- 
ther ;— he  aint  so  very  an*8ome  !* 

*  Marty  !  Marty  !*  exclaimed  her 
mistress ;  *  are  you  aware  how  many 
rules  of  grammar  ^ou  have  brok^ 
within  the  last  mmute?  Will  you 
never  remember  that  admirable  re- 
mark of  lindley  Murray*s :  "  Purity 
of  style  Consists  in  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constnictions,  as  be- 
long to  the  idiom  of  the  language 
which  we  speak  ;  in  opposition  to 
words  and  phrases  that  are  ungram- 
matical,  obsolete,  new-coined*  or  used 
without  proper  authority.  All  such 
words  as — 

^  Hadn*t  I  better  put  up  the  muslin 
curtins,  Mumi  They  look  so  bad  a 
*'  lyin**  on  the  floor!*  interrupted 
Marty,  Who  had  all  this  while  been 
stanoing  with  a  dish  in  her  hand, 
containing  a  beefsteak,  brought  in  for 
her  mistress*s  inspection. 

*  What  I  am  saying  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  muslin  curtains. 
Let  them  wait* 

Marty  shifted  from  her  right  to  her 
left  leg,  and  tried  to  look  resigned 

*  Now,  Marty,  listen  to  what  land- 
ley  Murray  says  about  the  strength  of 
a  sentence.  The  Jirst  rule  for  pro- 
moting the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is, 
to  prune  it  of  Hi  redundant  words 
ana  members.  It  is  a  general  maxim, 
that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some 
importance  to  the  meaning  of  a  sen- 
tence, always  injure  it*'  Now,  Marty, 
you  said,  '^  that  there  JiuL*'  What 
possible  importance  could  the  word 

there  *'  add  to  your  sentence  t  Can 
you  tell  me?' 

*No,  Muni,'  said  Martv,  shifliitg 
back  to  the  right  foot,  ana  changing 
the  steak  to  her  other  arm. 

'Then,  as  to  the  continuation  of 
your  speech ;  I  really  almost  despair 
of  making  you  oomjH^hend  the  rear- 
ful  solecisms  into  which  you  have 
fallen.  What  do  vou  mean  by  the 
word  "  a-combin**  I— and  why  do  you 
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udd  to  it  the  preposition  "  of"  ?  It  is 
a  redundancy— a  gross  superfluity  of 
speech !  There  is  no  such  verb  as  the 
verb  "  To  a-comb-of."  Now,  is  there  V 

•No,  Mum.' 

-  And  why  udll  you  persist  in  refu- 
sing to  sound  the  participle  ing  f  How 
can  you  obstinately  persevere  in  pro- 
nouncing words  that  end  with  a  gr,  as 
though  their  termination  were  an  n  / 
—Oh  !  why,  Marty  ?— why  V 

*  I  don't  know,  Muhl' 

'Does  not  Lindley  Murray  say, 
"  The  participal  ing  must  always  have 
its  ringing  sound ;  as,  writing,  read- 
ing, speakmg"  ?  But  the  greatest  fault 
in  the  whole  sentence,  was  the  expres- 
sion, "  Not  that  he  needn't**  Now, 
Martjr,  have  I  not  told  you  repeatedly, 
that  two  negatives  in  Englisn  destroy 
one  another,  or  are  equivalent  to  an 
aflftrmative  ;  as"— what  is  the  ex- 
ample, Marty  1  Come  I— you  must  r^ 
member  it !  Rule  la* 

'  "  The  bird  as  sun^  so  beautiful  is 
flew ;" '  promptly  rephed  Marty,  with 
happy  assurance. 

Oh!  dear,  dear,  dear,  no  I  That 
shocking  misquotation  is  an  example 
belonging  to  relative  pronouns  1*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Grey,  wno,  from  long 
Sractice,  had  the  whole  of  Lindley 
lurray  at  her  finger-ends.  *  Now,  tiy 
again,  Marty ;  I  tnink  you  look  as  if 
you  would  be  right  this  time,'  she 
added,  encouragingly. 

*  This  is  the  tree  as  pro—'  began 
Marty ;  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  the  page  an- 
nounced,— 

'Mrs.'Oward'm!' 

Mrs.  Howard ! 

And  there  was  Marty,  immoyably 
fixed  on  one  1^,  holding  the  dish  con- 
taining the  vulgar  raw-steak ;  while 
the  window-curtains  still  littered  the 
floor !  This  was  the  advent  which  had 
been  the  theme  of  so  much  discus- 
sion— of  so  many  plans  and  devices ; 
—this! 

Mrs.  Grey  looked  as  fiercely  as  she 
ever  could  look,  at  Marty,  who,  for- 
getting the  inexpediency  of  her  pre- 
sence«  retained  ner  position  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  contemplated 
Mrs.  Howard  with  a  gaze  of  absorbing 
curiosity.  Her  mistress  was  in  despair. 
At  last  she  spoka 

'Marty,  are  you  beside  yourself? 
Leave  the  room!' 


Thus  recalled  to  the  realities  of 
life,  Marty  started  violently,  wheeled 
about,  and  beat  a  retreat ;  and,  soon 
after,  a  well-known  *  haw,  haw  !'  was 
faintly  heard  from  the  kitchen  re- 
gions. 

*  You  will  excuse  that  person,  I 
trust?'  said  the  lady  to  her  visitor. 
'  She  is  a  poor,  half-witted  creature 
whom  I  keep  put  of  charity — merely 
out  of  chanty !  But  I  really  think  I 
shall  have  to  send  her  away,  she  is  so 
very  strange.' 

*  She  has  a  good,  honest  face— one 
that  I  would  trust,'  responded  the 
new  comer. 

*  Yes ;  she  is  a  good  creature,  in 
her  way.' 

■  I  don't  know  why  we  have  not 
been  sooner  acquainted,'  Mrs.  Howard 
continued.  *  I  believe  /  have  been 
here  the  longest,  and  suppose  it  was 
for  me  to  make  the  first  call ;  but  I 
have  been  so  much  occupied  with  my 
son,  that  time  has  passed  away  more 
Quickly  than  I  thought,  and  our  chil- 
dren are  old  friencG  before  we  have 
even  met.' 

*  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Mrs.  Howard,' 
replied  Mrs.  Grey,  *  nothing  has  for  a 
long  while  given  me  so  much  pleasure 
as  your  visit ;  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Grey 
will  be  as  much  charmed  as  I  am.  I 
don't  mind  confessing  it  to  you  ;  but, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Grey  and  I  are  a 
little  exclusive — people  B&y  proud,  but 
I  hope  th^y  do  not  really  think  sol 
And  how  is  your  dear,  lovely  little 
rosebud  ?— a  sweet  child  !' 

(Mrs.  Grey  was  all  this  time  wonder- 
ing whether  Mrs.  Howftrd  had  come 
in  the  pony-carriage  :  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther airy  of  the  neight)ours— especially 
those  lliomsoiis— would  pass  the  door 
while  it  was  there  waiting.) 

*  My  little  gu-1  is  quite  well,  thank 
you,'  said  Mrs.  Howard  in  reply ;  *  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  your  flattering 
opinion  of  her.    She  is  not  pretty.' 

Mrs.  Howard's  face  wore  sometimes 
a  cold  look,  which  Helen  did  not  like. 
It  had  that  look  iust  then. 

*  Indeed  I'  said  Mrs.  Grey,  '  I  am 
surprised  at  your  not  thinking  her 
good-looking.  Certainly,  her  features 
are  not  regularly  beautiful—' 

*  No,  I  should  think  not,'  laughingly 
interrupted  Mrs.  Howard,  '  when  she 
has  a  nez  retrousse,  and  a  very  wide 
mouth !— But  I  b^  your  pardon—* 
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*  I  was  about  to  observe,'  Mrs.  Grey 
resumed,  *  that  she  has  so  very  amiable 
an  expression !' 

*  O  yes !  She  is  good  temper  itself. 
A  good,  tractable  child.  She  gives  me 
no  trouble.' 

Mrs.  Grey  had  looked  rather  xm- 
comfortable  for  the  last  minute  or  so. 
You  see,  she  was  such  a  sensitive 
creature,  that  Mrs.  Howard's  plain 
way  of  speakinc  seemed  almost  to  put 
her  out ;  and  sne  was  so  anxious  to 
please— (dear,  amiable  woman !)  and 
not  to  give  pain  by  dissenting  from 
any  one  s  views,  that  she  could  often 
be  brought  to  ^ve  up  her  own  opinion 
directly  (especially  when  she  had  any- 
thing to  gam  by  so  doing). 

*  Your  son,'  she  said,  changing  the 
subject, '  is  much  older,  is  he  not  V 

'Yes,  he  is  sixteen ;  ten  years  older 
than  Lucy.    He  is  now  at  Eton.' 

*  A  very  fine  youth— quite  a  noble 
youth !'  hazarded  the  other. 

'  He  is  tall  for  his  age,  and  stout 
enouffh  to  relieve  me  from  any  anxiety 
lest  nis  studies  interfere  with  his 
health.' 

*  Ah !'  sighed  Mrs.  Grey ;  'who  but 
a  mother  can  appreciate  all  the  harass- 
ing cares  of  maternity  !— the  ever- 
weaiying  restless  anxiety  for  the  well- 
being  of  our  dear  ones ! ' 

'  IS  ay,'  remonstrated  her  visitor ; 
'  they  were  never  intended  to  be  sub- 
jects of  such  anxiety.  If  we  do  our 
Tbest  to  give  them,  in  their  early  years, 
such  moral  culture  as  we  think  need- 
ful, we  should  be  content  to  leave  the 
rest  to  a  Higher  Power :  for,  '*  though 
the  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  the  whole 
disposing  of  it  is  of  the  Lord." ' 

Mrs.  Grey  fidgeted  and  looked 
nervous,  as  she  always  did  when  any 
scriptund  quotation  was  uttered  in 
her  presence. 

'True;  but  I  alluded  more  espe- 
cially to  their  settlement  in  life — their 
prospects  for  the  future.' 

'  That  also  we  must  leave  to  Him, 
without  whom  "  not  even  a  sparrow 
falleth  to  the  ground."  Let  us  "  seek 
Jirst  the  kingdom  of  Qod  and  His 
righteousness,  and  all  things  shall  be 
added."  Give  a  child  good  principles 
— I  do  not  mean  good  principles  in  a 
worldly  sense  only,  but  such  as  will 
lead  him  to  fulfil  tnat  sublime  injunc- 
tion, to  "  keep  himself  unspotted  from 
the  world ;"  give  him  these,  and  if  he 


meet  with  prosperity  they  will  hetp 
him  to  eiyoy  it— if  with  adversity,  to 
bear  it' 

(Helen  noticed  just  then  what  beau- 
tiful eyes  Mrs.  Howard  had.) 

Mrs.  Grey  assented,  but  asked— 

'Yet  you  do  >not  think  it  wise 
entirely  to  dispense  with  all  care  for 
our  children's  advancement  V 

'  Far  from  it  ~I  only  say  that  it 
should  not  be  made  the  Jirst  consider- 
ation.— But  I  am  prolonging  my  visit 
to  a  most  unceremonious  length.'  She 
rose  to  leave.  '  I  shall  see  you  soon, 
I  hope,  and  your  little  girl  with  you  f 

When  she  was  gone,  Mrs.  Grey  sam- 
moned  Marty. 

*  Marty,  you  behaved  like  a  sa- 
vage !— a  Hottentot !— a  North  Ame- 
rican Indian,  covered  with  tatoo  and 
war-paint !— a  bear !— a  hippopota* 
mus  ! — a  seal  .t— You  leave  this  day 
month  r 

'  Very  well,  Mum,'  said  Marty. 


Missionary  Adventures  in  Texas  and 
Mexico,  A  Personal  Narrative  of 
Six  Years'  Sojourn  in  those  R^onsL 
By  the  Abbe  Domenech.  trans- 
lated from  the  French  under  the 
Aul^ofs  Superintendence.  London: 
Longman  &  Co. 

MODEL  FOB  A  NEW  REFORM  BILL. 

Braunfels  is  an  important  German 
colony.  We  arrived  there  in  the  even- 
ing. Groups  of  drunken  fellows, 
shouting  and  disputing  under  the 
double  excitement  of  uTme  and  loud 
talk,  met  us  at  every  step.  I  oould 
not  think  of  spending  the  night  in  such 
company,  until  some  one  said  to  me, 
'  Oh,  don*t  mind  it— it  is  an  election 
day;  depend  upon  it  there  will  be 
more  noise  than  danger.'  In  the  room 
where  I  was  to  spend  the  night  were 
two  beds;  it  was,  moreover,  full  of 
drunken  fellows,  smoking,  drinking, 
and  discussing  politics.  The  appear- 
ance of  our  friend  the  musician  was 
greeted  with  a  general  hurrah,  and 
the  whole  party  stood  up  and  swore 
they  would  have  a  dance.  I  profited 
by  the  movement  to  seize  on  one  of  the 
beds  ;  anticipating,  however,  Boooes 
the  duration  or  remdt  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  divine,  I  durst  not  un- 
dress ;  so  I  awaited  ^  issue,  hfiartily 
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disgusted  with  politics,  fiddle,   and 
wine. 

The  musician  proclaimed  aloud  that 
80  long  as  his  throat  was  dry,  the  in- 
strument would  not  work,  but  keep  it 
moistened  with  something  to  drink, 
and  the  fiddle  will  go*  on  as  long  as 
you  please.  A  new  salvo  of  hurrahs 
followed  this  announcement,  and  the 
tables  were  covered  in  an  instant  with 
bottles  of  wine  and  brandy.  Then 
oame  forth  from  the  fiddle,  waltzes, 
and  American  tunes  in  screeching 
notes  of  merciless  discord.  The  elec- 
tors jump,  and  twirl  about,  and  fling 
themselves  into  a  thousand  contor- 
tions, shouting  the  while  in  a  way  to 
smash  the  tympanum  of  a  deaf  man*s 
ear.  As  luck  would  have  it,  a  string 
of  the  fiddle  broke  after  three  hours* 
uproar.  This  put  an  end  to  music  and 
dancing  for  the  night ;  and  my  friends 
staggered  out  of  the  room.  In  an 
instant  I  was  undressed,  the  candle 
extinguished,  and  I  was  just  falling 
into  a  sound  sleep  when  something 
fell  heavily  upon  me.  Startled,  and 
half  crushed  to  death,  I  groped  about 
me,  when  lo !  I  laid  hold  of  a  coat, 
some  hair,  a  nose,  and  a  fiddle.  It 
was  the  musician,  who  had  tumbled 
into  my  bed  as  drunk  as  an  elector. 
I  extricated  myself  from  this  ava- 
lanche the  best  way  I  could,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  vacant  bed. 

FURNISHED  LODGINGS. 

San  Antonio  is  situated  between 
the  29th  and  30th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  in  the  100th  degree  of 
west  longitude.  Its  position,  near 
the  north-eastern  frontier  of  Mexico, 
makes  it  a  place  of  great  importance. 
It  is  the  principal  depdt  for  the  mer- 
chandise of  the  United  States,  which 
is  conveyed  hence  to  Monclova,  Mon- 
terey, Saltillo,  Paso  del  Norte,  and 
even  to  San  Luis  de  Potosi  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mexico.  Every  week  arrive, 
from  dififerent  localities,  long  caravans 
of  ponderous  waggons  with  massive 
wheek^  drawn  by  oxen,  and  superin- 
tended by  rich  Mexican  traders,  who 
come  here  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  muslins, 
cottons  of  all  Mnds,  soap,  sugar,  flour, 
and  coflee. 

The  priests  who  served  the  mission 
of  San  Antonio  were  Spaniards,  and 
inhabited  a  large  dreary  stone  house 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  square. 


There  being  no  room  for  me,  I  was 
lodged  in  the  garret,  which  was  divid- 
ed into  two  compartments,  of  which 
one  contained  provisions  for  culinary 
purposes,  onions,  garlic,  pimento,  and 
vegetables,  which  were  put  there  to 
dry.  This  part,  which  was  very  large, 
served  me  as  a  promenade  for  two 
montha  Here  I  passed  long  hours 
musing  a  great  deal,  pacing  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  planks,  picking  my 
steps  lest  I  should  crush  the  vege- 
tables, andall  the  while  meditatin^pro- 
foundiy  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 
The  other  part^  which  served  me  as 
a  bed-room,  was  very  small  The  fur- 
niture consisted  of  a  miserable  kind  of 
camp-bed,  without  either  mattress  or 
palliasse,  a  crazy  table,  and  two  chairs, 
one  of  which  was  without  a  bottom, 
the  other  wanted  a  leg.  My  sofa  was 
a  public  coffin,  in  which  the  mortol 
remains  of  the  poor  were  conveyed  to 
the  cemetery ;  after  consigning  them 
to  the  grave,  the  coffin  returnea  once 
more  to  the  garret,  ready  to  perform 
the  same  duty  again,  as  often  as  its 
services  were  required.  One  sm^ 
window  looked  out  on  the  road  to 
Mexico,  while  a  dormer  skylight  win- 
dow commanded  at  once  a  view  of  the 
priest's  poultry-yard  and  the  burial 
ground.  The  roof  gave  free  admission 
to  the  rain,  as  also,  and  in  a  very 
special  manner,  to  the  sun's  burning 
rays.  Denizens,  at  all  events,  were  not 
wanting  in  my  retreat — for  dormice, 
rats,  spiders,  musquitoes,  and  insects 
of  every  denomination,  in  myriads, 
lived  and  broiled  there  in  my  society. 
Close  to  the  house  was  a  stream  of 
clear  water,  where  the  washing  busi- 
ness of  the  town  was  done,  and  in 
which  the  women  bathed  publicly. 
My  window  was  in  view  of  all  their 
gambolings ;  I  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  keep  it  closed  during  the  day.  I 
could  not  take  a  walk  through  the 
town  in  the  day-time  on  account  of 
the  heat,  nor  outside  its  precincts,  for 
fear  of  the  Indians.  The  parish  priest 
informed  me  that  for  a  long  time  he 
could  not  accompany  a  corpse  to  the 
cemetery,  which  was  not  more  than  a 
pistol-shot  from  his  house,  without 
Deinff  protected  by  armed  men.  Thus  I 
was  Kept  a  close  prisoner  in  my  garret, 
hardly  able  to  breathe,  unable  to  study, 
and  dyin^  of  ennui.  This  want  of 
air,  exercise,  and  mental  occupation 
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brought  on  a  very  singular  malady. 
Faintiiig  fits,  which  on  each  occasion 
lasted  lOT  a  considerable  time,  and 
which  came  on  so  suddenly  that  it  was 
never  in  my  power  to  call  for  assist- 
ance, seized  me  once  or  twice  every 
day.  One  evening,  more  than  usually 
oppressed  by  a  hostof  gloomy  thoughts, 
I  sat  contemplating  from  my  narrow 
skylight  the  graves  beneath  me,  with 
their  rustic  crosses  and  white  head- 
stones scorched  in  the  sun;  my  ill- 
defined  desires  and  aspirations  were 
ascending  to  the  throne  of  the  God  of 
all  oonsouition.  I  dared  not  pomplain 
somehow,  and  yet  I  suffered  intensely 
—all  at  once  I  heard  a  coarse  voice 
chant  forth  in  French  the  following 
wor(h  :— 

*  Oh  t  anrtoat  cache  lai 
D'oii  vient  mon  ennui  .  .  .' 

At  a  bound  I  was  on  my  legs,  at  th^ 
aperture  of  my  pigeon-box,  to  find  out 
who  it  was  that  sung  thus.  I  dis- 
covered that  it  was  a  mason  who 
worked  at  a  neighbouring  wall 

'  You  are  a  Frenchman,'  cried  I, 
deeply  affected  by  the  meeting. 

*A  Frenchman,  without  a  doubt, 
and  a  Comtois  too,  at  your  service. 
But  who  are  you,  and  w|iat  in  Hea- 
ven's name  are  you  doing  at  that  skv- 
lightr 

*I,  too,  am  a  Frenchman.  I  ana 
preparing  for  the  mission  of  Texasi 
The  bishop  has  sent  me  here  that  I 
might  escape  the  fevers  of  Galveston  ; 
but  I  have  no  acquaintance ;  and  1 
never  leave  my  garret  except  to  go  to 
church  ;  hence  the  voice  of  a  ooimtry- 
man  made  me  leap  for  jjoy.* 

*  At  that  rate,  with  no  one  to  speak 
to,  your  time  must  hang  heavily 
enough  upon  you.  If  you  think  weu 
of  it,  I'll  come  and  see  you  after  my 
work,  and  we'll  have  a  little  chat  to- 
gether.' 

TRUSTING  MY  GOOD  STAR. 

I  had  come  to  Dhanis  to  baptuse 
two  children  of  an  AJsacian.  Beine 
as  yet,  at  that  epoch)  little  acquainted 
with  German,  I  had  written  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  the  word  taufm  (to  baptize) 
in  order  not  to  confound  it  with  kan- 
fen  (to  purchase),  or  verkaufm  (to  sellX 
words  which  were  ever  resounding  in 
my  ears.  Unfortunately,  setting  out, 
I  forgot  the  paper,  and  the  three  words 
were  so  confounded  in  my  memory  that 


I  had  no  means  of  discovering  Uie  one 
which  was  so  indispensable  to  me. 
Trusting  to  my  good  star.  I  dire<^ted 
my  steps  towards  the  father's  house, 
and  seeing  a  man  on  the  threshold  of 
the  cabin,  I  inquired  of  him,  after  tiw 
usual  salutations,  had  he  any  diildrai 
to  ...  .  verhaufen  (to  sell)  %  By  l^e 
surprise  and  wrath  depicted  in  Uie 
Alsacian's  oountenance,  I  at  once  dis- 
covered that  I  had  employed  the 
wrong  word,  and  accordingly  asked 
him  if  he  had  not  two  childrcoi  to .  •  • 
kanfen (to  buy?)  This  time  his  patience 
gave  way.  and  I  received  a  broadside 
of  such  energetic  oompliments^  whidi 
I  imderstood  one  way  ot  other,  that  I 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  translate 
them.  At  last,  as  there  was  bat  one 
other  word  to  pronounce,  I  was  sure 
there  would  be  no  mistake  this  time, 
so  letting  pfiss  th^  avalanche  of  abuse 
whiph  I  had  brought  down  upon  me, 
I  said  to  him,  with  all  mildness  :  ^*  K 
it  is  neither  to  sell  nor  to  buy,  then  it 
must  be  to  baptize.'  My  friend  lodced 
at  me  fixedly,  and  in  the  end  diBooveiw 
ed,  by  my  appearance  and  dress,  that 
I  might  be  tne  priest  who  had  come 
to  baptize  his  two  children.  Having 
made  this  discovery,  he  burst  out  into 
fits  of  endless  laughter,  and  the  infec- 
tion seizing  me,  I  imitated  his  uproar- 
ious hihirfty.  This  over,  we  settled 
on  the  hour  and  place  when  the  cere- 
mony should  take  place.  Since  thea 
I  never  trusted  to  my  Ixmne  etoiie. 

A  STEEPLE-CHASE  OK  A  WILD  HORSX. 

^e  American  Qovemment  had 
charged  a  eommission  to  i^roceed  to 
Paso-del-Norte,  hy  Texas,  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  route  ia 
better  and  shorter  than  the  route  by 
the  Missouri  and  Santa  Fk  The  eom* 
mission  was  composed  of  engineeis 
and  professors  of  natural  history. 
They  had  an  esoort  of  two  hundred 
soldiers  with  them,  to  defend  them 
against  the  Indians.  In  this  train 
were  three  hundred  waggon^  laden 
with  provisions,  and  a  lam  numbor 
ofhorses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Theol^eci 
of  the  comnussicm  was  to  secure  ad* 
vantages  at  once  scientific  and  oom- 
mercial  This  twofold  object  was  fiilly 
attained,  and  many  precious  disco- 
veries were  made  in  hotany  and  sodogy. 
They  found,  in  a  vidley,  ^)ecimens  of 
the  cactus,  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
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diameter.  These  cactuses  were  conical 
in  form,  and  covered  with  fruits  and 
flowers,  and  so  heavy,  that  it  required 
mx  mules  to  draw  one  of  them  in  a 
waggon.  A  fossil  mastodon  was  found 
almost  entire  in  a  grotto  in  the  middle 
of  a  rock.  The  expedition  traversed 
prairies  fifty  utiles  in  lencth,  and  with- 
out rivulet  or  spring.  The  supply  of 
water  for  men  and  anin^als  was  brought 
enormous  distances  m  huge  casks. 
The  commissioners,  in  their  journey, 
passed  the  River  or  the  Devil.  This 
river  has  so  many  windings,  that  they 
i^ere  obliged  to  cross  it  seven  times 
before  they  reached  Paso-del-Norte. 
In  some  places  its  banks  are  so  steep, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  throw  bridges 
of  ropes  across,  and  to  construct  rafts 
for  the  passage  of  the  cattle. 

On  its  return,  the  ejcpedition  passed 
Ijy  the  camp  of  the  Leona,  wnere  I 
met  it  The  travellers,  at  a  sumntuous 
banquet,  given  in  th^ir  honour  by  the 
colonel,  related  their  adventures  and 
discoveries ;  and  so  interested  was  I 
py  their  recitals,  that  I  resolved  to 
accompany  them  next  day.  Still,  as 
the  Abb^  Dubuis  might  be  uneasy  at 
my  prolonged  absence,  I  begged  the 
colonel  to  lend  me  a  horse,  which 
would  take  me  in  a  few  hours  to  the 
camp  of  Dhanis,  where  I  promised  to 
leave  the  animal,  and  take  a  fresh 
horse  to  carry  me  on  the  same  day  to 
Castroville.  The  colonel  kindly  acced- 
ed to  my  request  Accordingly,  I  left 
the  camp  at  sunrise  in  company  with 
the  travellers.  After  two  hours,  I 
pursued  my  solitary  journey  at  the 
top  of  my  horse's  speed,  lest  I  should 
fall  in  with  Indians.  When  I  arrived 
at  the  camp  of  Dhanis,  I  was  in  a 
bath  of  perspiration,  and  my  horse 
covered  with  foam.  I  went  straight- 
way to  the  commandant,  to  pray  him 
to  lend  me  another  without  delay. 

*  Do  you  dream  of  such  a  tlung?' 
said  he  to  me.  '  To  ride  eighty  mues 
the  same  day!  Better  rest  a  little, 
and  you  can  start  again  to-morrow 
morning.' 

*  No,  no  ;  I  must  arrive  at  Castro- 
ville this  evening.' 

*  The  thing  is  difficult,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible.   Do  you  ride  well  ] ' 

*  I  have  never  been  taught  to  ride. 
But  once  on  a  horse's  back,  I  fall  only 
when  the  horse  falls.' 

•That's  all  that '8  required.   Would 


you  like  a  -—  ?'  Here  he  made  use  of 
the  word  mid,  which  conveyed  to  me 
the  idea  of  mettlesome,  instead  of  the 
word  mustang, 

I  understood  him  to  offer  me  a  very 
spirited  horse.  And,  suspecting  that 
he  wished  to  frighten  me,  I  replied 
firmly,  *  I  desire  nothing  better.  I  '11 
go  all  the  quicker  on  tnat  account' 
Whereupon  ne  sent  for  the  horse,  and 
I  saw  the  animal,  as  he  approached, 
full  of  fire,  and  held  with  dimcultv  by 
four  dragoons,  whom  be  tossed  from 
one  side  to  tne  other,  although  his 
legs  had  been  previously  tied.  At  a 
glance  I  recognised  a  real  mustang^  a 
wild  horse  of  the  prairies.  I  was 
almost  sure  of  breaking  my  neck  if  I 
mounted  such  an  animal  :  and  the 
imnjinent  peril  made  my  neart  beat 
in  a  most  unpleasant  way.  But  not 
wishing  to  give  Americans  an  oppor- 
tunity to  jeer  at  a  Frenchman,  and 
aboye  all  at  a  Catholic  priest,  I  sum- 
moned up  all  my  courage,  and  pre- 
pared to  mount 

*  Are  you  really  bent  upon  mount- 
ing this  horse?'  inquired  the  officer, 
who  no  doubt  began  to  feel  twitches 
of  remorse  at  exposing  me  to  such 
danger.  '  Recollect  that  he  has  been 
only  mounted  twice,  and  that  it  is  but 
two  days  since  he  was  nigh  breaking 
my  lejg.' 

•Captain,'  I  replied  proudly,  'have 
the  horse  held  fast  until  I  am  on  his 
back.    Then  give  him  his  head.' 

Taking  hold  of  the  mane  with  one 
hand,  and  the  saddle  with  the  other, 
I  endeavoured  to  put  my  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  but  all  my  efforts  and  inge- 
nuity were  unavailing,  the  horse  all 
the  time  was  plunging  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  making  desperate 
bounds.  My  honour  was  at  stake ;  I 
retired  one  or  two  paces  behind,  then 
made  a  spring,  and  was  in  the  saddle. 
Having  thrust  my  feet  quickly  into 
the  stirrups,  and  holding  the  bridle 
with  both  hands,  I  ordered  them  to 
loose  the  thongs  which  bound  his  legs, 
and  to  give  the  horse  his  liberty. 

Off  he  started,  rushed  down  the  hill, 
and  crossed  the  river  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the 
Irish  soldiers  who  had  assembled  to 
witness  the  scene,  and  who  exulted  in 
my  triumpL  I  was  barely  able  to 
keep  the  mustang's  head  in  the  right 
direction ;  he  bore  me  along  with  such 
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speed,  that  I  felt  a  dizziness  in  the 
head ;  at  every  stump  of  a  tree,  at 
every  plant  of  anything  like  fantastic 
shape^  he  started  aside  so  suddenly, 
that  I  was  many  times  in  great  danger 
of  heing  flung  from  the  saddle  and 
rolled  in  the  dust.  Thanks  to  Ood,  I 
held  fast  After  an  hour's  furious 
speed,  the  mti$tang  became  knocked 
up  a  little,  and  I  was  then  able  to 
direct  his  pace.  Arrived  at  Vanden- 
bei^,  I  made  no  stay,  notwithstanding 
my  fati^e  and  huneer,  and  havine 
hastily  drunk  off  a  bowl  of  milk,  1 
resumed  my  journey.  Some  panther 
skins  which  had  been  spread  out  to 
dry  frightened  m^  horse,  and  he  dashed 
through  an  openmg  into  an  inclosure 
where  a  few  bulls  were  peacefully 
chewing  the  cud.  Instantly,  as  we 
appear^  up  started  the  bulls  and 
commenced  bellowing  most  terrifically. 
The  horse,  terror-stricken,  cleared  at 
one  prodigious  bound  the  wall  of  the 
inclosure.  I  remained  in  the  saddle^ 
I  know  not  how ;  and  now  we  sped 
through  the  air  more  furiously  than 
ever.  At  length,  near  Quihi,  the  horse 
dashed  aside  at  the  sight  of  a  rattle- 
snake, and  in  his  fright  struck  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  so  hurt  him- 
self that  he  was  thenceforward  obliged 
to  hobble  alone  at  a  very  moderate 
pace.  Although  nearly  worn  out  bv 
fatigue  and  exhaustion,  I  dismounted, 
to  dve  some  ease  to  the  poor  animal, 
and  leading  him  by  the  bridle  I  made 
the  twelve  miles  which  still  lay  between 
me  and  Castroville  on  foot.  Notwith- 
standing the  delay,  I  arrived  before 
the  night  set  in,  and  having  handed 
over  the  poor  disabled  animal  to  the 
sheriff  to  De  sent  back  to  the  camp  of 
the  Leona,  I  went  to  bed.  On  that 
day,  having  made  sixty-eight  miles  on 
horseback  and  twelve  on  foot,  under  a 
burning  sun,  without  food  or  repose, 
and  at  the  horse's  utmost  speed,  I  was 
so  knocked  up  and  exhausted  that  I 
could  not  eat  anv  supper,  so  threw 
myself  into  my  hammock  with  my 
clothes  on,  and  was  soon  asleep,  and 
dreaming  of  solitude,  Indians,  balls, 
and  muttangi, 

EXTREME  UNCTION  WITH  GEBA8E— 
CAMP  MEETINGS. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  missionary 
priest,  administered  extreme  unction 
to  a  dying  man  in  the  presence  of  a 


Methodist  minister,  who  was  ^ther  s 
relative  or  friend  of  the  sick  person. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  minister  ap- 

E reached  the  priest,  and  inquired  of 
im  why  he  had  anointed  with  oil 
certain  parts  of  the  body  of  the  dying 
man.  The  priest  replied  that  it  waa 
a  precept  of  the  Church,  founded  on 
the  14tn  and  15th  verses  of  the  5th 
chapter  of  St  James,  who  says,  *  Is 
any  man  sick  among  vouf  let  him 
bring  in  the  priests  of  the  church,  and 
let  them  pray  over  him,  anointing  him 
with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  :  and 
the  prayer  of  faith  shall  save  the  sick : 
and  the  Lord  shall  raise  him  up :  and 
if  he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven 
him.*  The  minister  confessed  that 
he  had  never  read  that  palace,  and 
promised  that  he  would  avail  himself 
ai  it  at  the  first  opportunity.  And 
the  fact  is,  that  ever  afterwards  he 
imitated  the  Catholic  unction  of  the 
dying ;  but  as  oil  was  very  dear,  he 
usually  employed  melted  grease,  and 
with  this  he  rubbed  the  sick  person 
from  head  to  foot  The  EpiscopaJians 
and  Quakers  are  better  informecL  and 
consequently  more  tolerant,  and  less 
violent  against  the  Catholics. 

Of  all  the  Methodist  eccentricities 
which  I  witnessed,  the  most  curious 
unquestionably  was  a  camp  meHing. 
This  ludicrous  custom  leads  to  very 
P'eat  excesses.  The  sectaries  assemble 
in  a  plain  or  in  a  wood,  and  genially 
remain  there  for  three  daya.  Here 
they  form  an  encampment,  and  sub- 
sist on  the  provisions  which  they  have 
brou^t  with  them  from  home.  Their 
time  is  spent  in  listening  to  .the  ser- 
mons of  their  ministers,  in  singing 
psalms,  and  reciting;  prayers.  Women 
of  a  certain  age  get  into  melting  moods, 
weep,  and  utter  cries  of  angiiisb  and 
repentance  at  the  sight  of  their  sins ; 
sometimes  they  imagine  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  descends  upon  them ;  then,  in 
their  own  words,  they  are  ha^py^  and 
impelled  bv  a  desire  of  making  their 
brethren  sharers  in  their  happineoi 
they  mount  the  platform  and  i»^each 
in  their  turn.  Their  w<H:da  are  'mUx- 
mingled  with  sobs  and  cries,  and  the 
assembly,  already  disposed  to  excite- 
ment by  fasting  and  watching,  thereby 
receive  most  profound  impressioiia 
Among  the  ri^d  Methodists,  who  are 
styled  iaintSy  it  is  not  unusiul  to  aee 
young  girls  preach,  and  with  an  air 
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of  inspiration  and  an  extraordinary 
volubility  of  utterance,  deliver  the 
most  impassioned  discourses,  until  at 
length  tney  fall  into  paroxysms  of 
nervous  excitement,  and  into  the  most 
frightful  convulsions.  Among  these 
fanatical  apostles  and  penitents  of  the 
desert  are  to  be  found  many  young 
men,  who  go  to  the  assemblies  for  the 
sake  of  amusement,  and  also  young 
females,  who  follow  their  parents  there 
much  against  their  wilL  Amidst  the 
ceremonies,  and  during  the  night,  cer- 
tain liaisons  are  formed,  in  which 
morality  suffers. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  comic 
jscenes  slightly  mooify  the  gravity  of 
these  meetings.  One  day,  a  preacher 
in  petticoats,  of  a  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance, caught  the  attention  of  an 
Irishman,  who  had  been  drawn  thither 
bv  mere  curiosity.  He  interrupted 
the  fair  preacher  by  asking  her  whether 
she  was  married.  In  an  instant  her 
cheeks  were  suffused  with  blushes, 
and  she  made  no  answer.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  being  repeated,  she  re- 
plied angrily,  but  with  an  inspired 
air :  *  Yes,  I  am  married  to  our  Lord 
Jesus  Chnst'  The  Irishman  retired, 
with  an  air  of  vexation,  saying  :  *  I 
am  greatly  afraid,  madam,  that  you'll 
never  be  admitted  into  the  house  of 
your  father-in-law,  for  you  have  been 
married  without  nis  consent.'  The 
whole  assembly  broke  out  into  a  roar 
of  lauchter. 

StilX  in  such  an  assembly  it  is  not 
prudent  to  interrupt  the  preachers  by 
absurd  or  ridiculous  questions.  By  so 
doing  you  expose  yourself  to  the  risk 
of  being  torn  to  pieces ;  and  hence 
these  interruptions  are  very  rare.  The 
American  press  attemptea  to  brand 
these  disoraers  with  infamy,  and  to 
hold  up  the  Camp  Meetings  to  public 
ridicule.  But  it  would  be  a  difficult 
task  to  convince  these  enthusiasts  that 
their  assemblies  are  more  destructive 
of  public  morality  than  useM  to  re- 
ligion. 

THE  SHERIFF  OF  LYNCHDOM  AND 
HIS  BLOOD-HOUNDS. 

On  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  where 
human  life  is  little  valued,  the  inhabi- 
tants have  little  personal  protection 
except  in  their  arms.  Hence  they 
alwavB  go  armed.  To  put  down  those 
evil-doers  who  would  not  submit  to 


the  regular  oijganization  of  justice,  the 
inhabitants  did  not  hesitate  to  intrust 
the  execution  of  this  expeditious  code 
to  officers  of  the  halter,  whose  ante- 
cedents were  of  a  nature  to  strike 
terror  into  the  most  intractable.  But 
were  those  that  deserved  it  most 
brought  to  the  ffibbet,  the  veiy  func- 
tionaries would  be  the  first,  and  they 
would  be  followed  by  a  goodly  number 
of  judges,  barristers,  and  doctors, 
headed  Dy  the  sheriff  nimself. 

This  was  a  man  of  immense  stature 
and  of  Herculean  proportions.  His 
expressionless  features  bore  the  im- 
press of  cruelty.  He  carried  at  his 
waist  a  six-barrel  revolver,  and  in  his 
hand  a  cow-hide  lash,  making  frequent 
use  of  both.  Whenever  he  went  in 
pursuit  of  any  malefactor  it  was  not 
certain  that  he  would  bring  back  his 
prey ;  but  it  was  improbable  that  the 
prey  would  ever  return  out  of  his  com- 
pany. One  day  that  he  gave  chase  to 
a  robber,  the  plunderea  dealer  in- 
quired on  his  return  if  he  had  found 
his  man. 

*  Yes,'  the  sheriff  coolly  answered  ; 
'  I  could  not  fetch  him  back,  but  it  is 
all  the  same— he'll  steal  no  more.' 

Soon  afterwards  the  robber's  body 
was  discovered  in  a  chaparal  with  a 
ball  in  his  heart,  and  half  covered  with 
shrubs  and  moss.  Honest  folks  could 
not  find  a  more  energetic  officer  of 
justice.  As  we  have  seen,  the  sheriff 
made  no  secret  of  lus  exploits,  which 
were  notorious,  and  every  succeeding 
week  revealed  new  feats  of  this  Idno, 
which,  true  or  false,  served  to  increase 
his  reputation,  and  render  him  more 
terrible  to  the  evil-doers. 

The  prisoL  of  Brownsvillf)  was  a 
small  plank  cabin,  erected  opposite 
the  church,  and  surrounded  by  a  nedge 
of  briars.  Though  all  the  prisoners 
were  chained  down,  many  broke  their 
bonds,  and  escapes  were  of  no  rare  oc- 
currence. To  diminish  their  frequency 
the  sheriff  intrusted  the  prison-gate  to 
the  keeping  of  two  blood-hounds  of 
the  bull-dog  breed,  of  proverbial  fero- 
city, such  as  chase  the  negroes,  and 
were  emploved  by  the  Americans 
against  the  Indians  and  in  the  war  of 
Ilorida. 

Several  times  as  I  was  returning 
from  attendance  on  the  sick,  and  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  prison,  these  dogs 
would  bound  over  the  hediphi  Durauit 
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of  me,  and  I  owed  my  escapes  to  my 
fleetness  alone.  I  went  to  wait  on  the 
sheriff  to  inform  him  of  the  constant 
danger  I  ran  from  his  do^  and  I 
begged  him  to  have  them  chained  at 
night,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 

getting  into  the  streets.    He  laughed 
eartiJy  at  my  complaint.    Then  I  ob- 
served— 

*  My  dear  Sheriff,  I  will  run  no  more 
risks ;  when  next  your  dogs  attack 
me,  I  will  kill  them.  When  my  path 
is  crossed  by  a  tarantula  or  a  serpent 
which  attempts  to  bite  me,  I  make  no 
scruple  of  crushing  it  at  once.  You  are 
therefore  warned.  —*  Eh !  eh  I  indeed.' 

And  he  retired  with  a  somewhat 
incredulous  and  defiant  air.  The  op- 
portunity to  prove  that  I  spoke  quite 
seriously  was  not  slow  in  coming. 
A  few  days  after,  I  was  called  at 
about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  to  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  man.  I  went 
with  my  pistol,  as  usual,  in  my 
pocket,  and  my  life-preserver  (assom- 
moir)  in  my  hand,  prepared  for  any 
contingency.  Passing  close  to  the 
prison  I  saw  the  dogs  clearing  over 
the  shrubbery  hedge,  and  makme  to- 
wards me ;  but  I  was  quite  resolved 
to  make  short  work  of  it  with  them, 
and  splendid  moonlight  enabled  me  to 
take  aim.  In  two  seconds,  I  broke 
the  skull  of  one  and  the  jawbone  of 
the  other,  which  slimk  away  yelling 
horribly.  Now  at  rest  as  to  the  con- 
sequences of  my  nocturnal  journeys,  I 
proceeded  to  visit  the  dying  man, 
satisfied  that  on  my  return  1  no  longer 
ran  the  risk  of  being  torn  to  pieces. 
Next  day  the  sheriff  came  to  my  nouse, 
in  a  great  fury,  with  the  whip  in  his 
hand,  perhaps  resolved  to  make  goodly 
use  of  it.  But  I  watched  him  closely, 
for  I  expected  the  visit 

'It  was  you  killed  my  dogs,'  he 
said. 

*Yes,'  I  coolly  replied;  *you  had 
your  warning,  wnich  you  disregarded 
— you  only  laushed  at  it ;  and.  as  the 

Sroverb  says,  'I  would  rather  kill  the 
—1  than  be  killed  by  him." ' 
His  rajge  now  knew  no  bounds.  He 
raised  his  whip  to  belabour  me,  but 
instantly  snatcning  my  pistol  from  my 
pocket,  I  put  the  muzzle  of  it  to  his 
breast,  and  coolly  said,  '  Sheriff,  I  am 
no  Mexican ;  and  if  you  value  your 
life,  treat  me  as  a  gentleman.' 


My  determination  had  its  fiill  effeet 
He  became  pale  as  death,  his  lash  fdH 
from  his  hand,  his  anger  ceased,  and 
he  made  an  attempt  to  smile. 

'Come,  Sheriff  I  observed,  'give 
me  your  hand ;  let  us  be  friends.' — 
'  With  all  my  heart ! '  he  replied,  and 
with  that  he  gave  me  a  vigorous  shake 
of  the  hands.  '  Ah !  you  are  a  mi^ — 
I  am  quite  pleased  with  you.  Should 
any  one  fail  to  treat  you  with  due  re- 
spect, he  shall  have  to  do  with  mc, 
rest  assured  of  that  'Sdeath,  diahU^ 
man ! '  he  then  exclaimed,  with  a  rather 
comical  and  half-serioas  air,  *yoa  are 
more  determined  than  I  thought  Be- 
fore picking  a  (luari-el  with  you,  a  man 
should  take  his  measures  of  precau- 
tion.' *  Ah !  my  dear  sir,'  I  replied 
in  the  same  tone,  '  your  courage,  entre 
noiis,  is  mighty  great  before  cowards ; 
but  as  you  value  your  personal  safety, 
do  not  rank  me  m  that  cat^ory,  as, 
when  there  is  question  of  my  honour 
and  of  my  rights  as  citizen  and  mini- 
ster of  relij^on,  be  assured  of  it  I  shall 
never  be  mtimidated  by  any  man  ; 
and  to  be  treated  with  true  respect  I 
shall  ever  have  a  firm  hand  and  an 
tmblenchin^  eye.* 

The  sheriff  kept  his  word ;  and  frran 
this  day  forward  he  showed  himself  a 
st£^nch  friend  to  me. 

HOW  FLOWERS  WBREPRESEBVED,  AND 
THB  CHURCH  BSTTER  ATTB19DED. 

I  observed  that  when  I  b^an  to 
preach,  several  Frenchmen  and  young 
Creoles,  having  no  great  love  for  ser- 
mons,  left  the  church,  and  went  to 
walk  in  my  garden,  where  they  amused 
themselves  with  making  bouquets  of 
my  choioest  flowers.  Fx)r  some  time 
I  sought  an  expedient  which,  without 
wounding  the  lively  sensibilities  of 
these  gentlemen,  would  oblige  ihem 
to  remain  in  the  church  and  to  respect 
my  flowers.  I  found  a  vety  simfde 
means  of  arriving  at  my  end,  without 
betraying  my  intentions.  In  the  me- 
nagerie which  I  got  up  by  degrees,  was 
a  fine-looking  wild  boar,  wmch  I  had 
trained  up  as  a  watch-doe.  On  going 
to  say  High  Mass,  I  let  nim  loose  in 
the  garden.  At  the  sight  of  this  new 
warder,  the  marauders  made  off  with 
all  possible  speed,  and  returned  to 
the  church  patiently  to  hear  the  ser- 
mon. 
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EASTKB  SUNDAY  AND  CAPTAIN 
MOSES. 

Easter  Sunday  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.  A  crowd  of 
Catholics  approadied  the  sacred  table 
(how  m&ny  among  them  had  kept 
away  from  it  for  years  !)  and  received 
the  Holy  Communion  with  meditation 
and  fervour.  God  abundantly  recom- 
pensed me  for  my  labours  ;  and  with 
profound  emotion,  I  save  vent  to  tears, 
while  preaching  on  tne  benefits  of  the 
rteli^on  of  the  Son  of  God.  My  pa- 
rishioners, affected,  for  the  most  part, 
by  my  emotion,  also  wept  We  felt 
the  full  force  of  the  words  of  our 
Lord,—*  My  yoke  is  pleasant  and  my 
burthen  is  light.' 

A  Jew,  a  retired  captain  of  a  steam- 
boat, who  used  to  attend  regularly  at 
our  offices,  and  was  greatly  attached 
to  me,  shed  abundant  tears.  His 
name  was  Moses — one  of  the  ugliest 
men  breathing,  but  not  the  less  Bnd- 
hearted  for  that  His  face  was  red, 
wrinkled,  and  frightfully  pitted  with 
small-pox.  His  enlarged  features  had 
neither  regularity  nor  symmetry.  My 
dear  friend,  the  captain,  was  a  pheno- 
menon of  ugliness  m  his  normal  state ; 
but  his  grimace  while  weeping  made 
him  sometiiing  frightful  I  confess 
this  grimace  made  a  certain  impression 
on  me  and  rendered  my  discourse  less 
impressive.  Meanwhile  a  randiero, 
who  felt  it  no  doubt  rather  warm, 
coolly  took  off  his  shirt  in  the  church ; 
but  in  an  instant  the  sun  darted  his 
burning  rays  on  his  naked  shoulders 
and  the  ranchero  threw  his  shirt  over 
them  and  tied  the  sleeves  across  his 
breast  Doubtless  this  toilette  pro- 
duced on  my  auditory  an  impression 
analogous  to  that  which  the  grimace 
of  Captain  Moses  had  produced  on  my- 
self. It  was  that  of  cold  water  thrown 
on  fire ;  for  at  the  end  of  my  sermon 
the  tears  were  all  dried. 

After  the  Easter  holydays,  I  went 
to  visit  the  portion  of  my  mission 
which  I  had  hitherto  but  imp^ectljr 
known.  As  it  was  but  thinly  inhabi- 
ted, this  visit  was  to  be  only  a  Idnd  of 


vacation.  Captain  Moses  offered  me 
hospitality  in  a  house  which  he  had  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  I 
accepted  the  offer.  We  set  off  to- 
gether in  the  steamboat  that  plied 
between  Brownsville  and  Brazos. 

The  distance,  by  water,  from  Browns- 
ville to  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  about 
eighty  miles,  but  as  the  crow  flies, 
only  thirty.  You  would  imagine  that 
the  Rio  Grande,  no  less  tnan  the 
savage,  regr^  leaving  this  vallev,  at 
once  so  wild  and  beautiful.  It  hesi- 
tates, and  makes  a  thousand  windings 
before  losing  its  identity  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea.  The  banks  are  less  pictur- 
esque than  to  the  north  of  Browns- 
ville, being  flatter  and  more  wooded, 
indicating  the  proximity  of  the  sea. 
According  as  the  gulf  b  neared,  the 
land  becomes  arid,  sandy,  or  marshy, 
trees  more  rare.  The  Spaniards  of 
the  sixteenth  century  well  designated 
this  coast  by  callitig  it  Costa  iXeserta, 
It  is  a  veritable  desert  Some  tufted 
sand-banks  meet  midwav,  and  two  or 
three  ranchos  are  the  only  things  that 
break  the  monotony  of  the  road.  A 
little  before  sunset,  we  arrived  at  a 
village  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Tlie  dying  fire  of  the  day-star  flung 
into  space  rays  of  reddish  hue  which 
were  reflectea  by  the  sea,  which  seemed 
like  a  lake  of  blood. 

The  Captain's  house  was  an  old 
entrepdt  ot  munitions  of  war,  aban- 
doned since  the  time  of  the  American 
invasion.  The  building,  which  was 
la^e,  and  of  wood,  was  Uien  occupied 
by  a  quantity  of  rusty  old  iron,  the 
remnants  of  wrecked  vessels,  either 
sold  or  abandoned.  A  bed,  capable  of 
accommodating  four  or  Ave,  was  in 
the  midst  of  broken  anchors,  severed 
chains,  gaping  lanterns,  and  other  in- 
struments of  like  nature.  The  Cap- 
tain, with  wonderful  sangfroid,  hon- 
oured me  with  his  apartment  The 
bed  being  between  five  doors  and  two 
windows^  I  could  not  want  air  j  but, 
for  sleeping;,  I  had  calculated  without 
the  mosqmtoes,  which  are  more  nume- 
rous here  than  in  Galveston. 


A  8TB0LL  IN  PICCADILLY.* 

Gay  shops,  stately  palaces,  bustle  and  breeze, 
The  whimng  of  wheels,  and  the  murmur  of  trees, 
By  night,  or  by  day,  whether  noisy  or  stilly, 
Whatever  my  mooa  is— I  love  Piccadilly.  — 

*  London  Lyriotf  by  Frederick  Locker.    With  mi  illustration  hj  George  CmikshAi 
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Wet  nights,  when  the  gas  on  the  pavement  is  streaming, 
And  young  Love  is  watching,  and  old  Love  is  dreaming, 
And  Beauty  is  whirFd  off  to  conquest,  where  shrilly 
Cremona  makes  nimble  thy  toes,  Rcoidilly  I 

Bright  days,  when  I  leisurely  paced  to  and  fro» 
And  meet  all  the  people  I  do  or  don't  know. 
Here  is  jolly  old  Brown,  and  his  fair  daughter  lillie ;— » 
No  wonder  some  pilgrims  affect  Piccadilly  1 

See  yonder  pair,  fonder  ne'er  rode  at  a  canter, — 
She  smiles  on  her  Poet,  contented  to  saunter : 
Some  envy  her  spouse,  and  some  covet  her  filly, 
He  envies  them  ooth— he's  an  ass,  Piccadilly  I 

Now  were  I  that  gay  bride,  with  a  slave  at  my  feet, 
I  would  choose  me  a  house  in  my  favourite  street 
Yes  or  No— I  would  carry  my  pointy  willy,  nilly  ; 
If  *  no,'  pick  a  quarrel,  if  *  yes, — Piccadilly. 

Thus  the  high  frolic  by— thus  the  lowly  are  seen. 
As  perched  on  the  roof  of  yon  bulky  machine. 
The  Kensington  dilly— and  Tom  Smith  or  Billy 
Smoke  doubtful  cigars  in  ill-used  Piccadilly. 

And  there's  the  balcony,  where,  ages  ago, 
Old  Q.  sat  and  gazed  on  the  damsels  below. 
There  are  plausible  wolves  even  now.  seeking  silly 
Bed  Riding  Hoods  small  in  thy  woods,  Piccadilly ! 

And  there  is  a  Statesman,  the  Man  of  the  Day, 

A  langhing  philosopher,  gallant  and  gay  ; 

No  darling  of  Fortune  more  manfully  trod. 

Full  of  years,  full  of  fame,  and  the  world  at  his  nod, 

Can  the  thought  reach  his  heart,  and  then  leave  it  more  chiDy,- 

'  Old  P.  or  old  Q.  I  must  quit  Piccadilly?' 

life  is  chequer'd,  a  patchwork  of  smiles  and  of  frowns  ; 
We  valued  its  ups,  let  us  muse  on  its  downs. 
There's  a  side  that  is  bright,  it  will  then  turn  the  other, 
One  turn,  if  a  good  one,  deserves  such  another, 
Ths9e  downs  are  delightful,  these  ups  are  not  hilly, — 
Let  lis  turn  one  more  turn  ere  we  quit  Piccadilly  1 


How  we  are  Governed  ;  or^  the  Crot/m,  abroad)  he  oiganiced  a  force  of  6000 
the   Senate^   and   die    Bench,     A  men.     This   number  was   increased 
Handbook    of   the    Constitution,  during  the  reign   of  James   n.  to 
Government,  Laws,  and  Power  of  30,000  soldiers.    The  embodiment  of 
Great  Britain.    By  Albany  Fon-  this  army  was,  however,  never  sanc- 
BLANQUE,  Jun.,  Esq.,  of  the  Middle  tioned  by  Parliament ;  the  king  raised 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London :  it  by  his  own  authority,  and  paid  it 
G.  ]EU>utledge  &  Co.    1868.  out  of  the  civil  list  by  wrongfully  ap- 
propriating money  granted  for  oth«r 
THB  ARMY.  purposes.    With  this  force  he  hoped 
The  origin  of  our  own  present  stand-  to  awe  his  subjects  into  submitting  to 
ing  armv  dates  as  far  oack  as  1660,  the  unconstitutional   encroachments 
when  Charles  ii.  formed  two  regi-  which  had  sent  his  father  to  the  block 
ments  of  guards,  one  of  horse  and  one  The  hope,  however,  was  a  delusive  one 
of  foot,  and  with  these  (and  some  So  treacherous  and  fickle  was  his  con- 
other    troops    brought    over   from  duct  that  civilians  and  the  military 
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made  common  cause  against  him,  and 
no  sooner  had  the  Pnnce  of  Orange 
landed,  than,  as  you  know,  the  army 
joined  nis  standard  almost  to  a  man. 
But  the  danger  which  our  fore- 
fathers thus  escaped  was  a  great  one. 
and  one  whidi  they  were  determined 
not  to  risk  again.  KTyou  will  turn 
back  to  my  Letter,  in  which  I  gave 
you  some  extracts  from  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  you  will  see  that  a  standing 
army  cannot  be  maintained  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament  This  is 
practically  ^ven  by  passing  the 
Mutiny  Acty  m  which  the  number  of 
soldiers  to  be  employed,  the  terms 

rn  which  they  shall  oe  enlisted, 
offences  for  which  they  shall  be 
punished,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  billeted,  paid,  and 
I)ensioned,  is  laid  down.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  army  is  regulated  by 
the  Articles  of  War,  which  are  issued 
by  the  Crown  in  conformity  with  the 
Mutiny  Act,  and  printed  with  it. 

You  will  remember  my  telling  you 
that  the  Sovereign  is  the  head  of  the 
army  ;  but  in  the  present  rei^  mili- 
tary matters  are  managed  entirely  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Forces. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  has  only  recently  been  created, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  define  his  func- 
tions, as  they  seem  to  be  mixed  up 
with  those  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  a  not  very  comprehensible 
manner.  This  much,  however,  is  clear, 
he  arranges  the  number  of  men  that 
Parliament  is  to  be  called  upon  to 
provide  for,  and  forms  the  estimates 
accordingly ;  he  decides  what  troops 
are  to  be  sent  abroad  in  time  of  war,  and 
appoints  the  generals  who  are  to  com- 
mand them,  and  is  the  constitutional 
medium  between  the  €k)vemment  and 
the  army.  The  Commander-in-Chief 
is  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  re- 
cruiting of  the  army.  He  is  assisted 
by  several  subordinate  officers,  such 
as  the  AcyutafU-Geruraly  who  has  the 
superintendence  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  what  is  called  the  personnel  of 
the  army ;  he  is  the  channel  through 
which  all  officers  communicate  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief ;  and  all  in- 
structions and  orders  relative  to  the 
recruiting,  organization,  and  disdp- 
line  of  the  army,  and  applications  ior 
leave  of  absence,  come  through  him. 


He  regulates  also  the  employment  of 
officers  upon  the  staff,  &c 

The  Qiuirtermaster-GenercUf  whose 
duty  it  is  to  prescribe,  map  out,  and 
plan  routes  of  marches;  to  pitch 
camps  and  find  quarters  for  the  troops ; 
to  manage  their  embarkation  and  dis- 
embarkation :  to  provide  the  means 
of  transport  lor  their  stores,  &c. 

Tlie  Papmaster-Generalf  who  dis- 
tributes the  pay  of  the  army. 

The  Commissary-General  supplies 
the  troops  with  stores  and  provisions. 

Each  of  these  officers  ha«  a  host  of 
subordinates  and  clerks  to  transact 
the  business  of  his  department 

The  British  army  consists  of  ca- 
valry, infantry,  artillery^  and  enri- 
neers.  That  portion  of  it  called  Me 
Guards,  or  the  '  Household  troops,'* 
as  they  are  also  termed,  because  they 
guard  the  palaces  and  person  of  the 
sovereign,  comprises  the  Grenadier, 
Coldstream,  and  Scots  Fusileer  regi- 
ments of  Foot  Guards ;  the  1st  and 
2d  regiments  of  Life  Guards,  and 
the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  or  Blues. 
The  three  latter^  which  are  cavalrjr, 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  m 
the  Peninsular  war,  as  well  as  at 
Waterloo,  but  they  have  not  been 
employed  on  foreign  service  since 
1815.  The  strength  of  our  regiments 
varies  according  to  circumstances.  At 
present  an  ordmary  regiment  of  ca- 
valry on  home  service  consists  of 
eight  troops  of  fifty  men  each,  officer- 
ed as  follows : — 

1  Colonel  This  is  a  mere  titular 
rank,   held  by   some   distinguished 

*  The  present  ttreogth  of  the  Hoatehold 
troopeis : — 

Foot  Ga&rds,  3  regiments,  bftving  7  bat- 
talions, 6300  men,  inclusive  of  261  officers. 

Cmvmlry,  3  regiments,  1314  men,  incIusiTe 
of  99  officers. 

There  are  two  other  corps  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  and  which  are  rarely 
employed  but  at  levees  and  other  ceremo- 
nials ;  but  these  can  scarcely  be  considered, 
like  the  Household  troops,  to  form  part  of 
the  army.  The  first  is  styled  the  oorps  of 
*  Ghentlemen-at-arms,'  and  consists  of  a  cap- 
tain, lieutenant,  standard-bearer,  paymaster, 
clerk  of  the  cheque  or  adiutant,  a  narbineer, 
and  forty  gentlemen.  The  other  is  called 
the  *  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,'  or,  in  common 
parlance,  *  Beef-eaters,'  who  until  very  lately 
nave  worn  a  singular  costume^  the  fashion 
of  which  had  not  oeen  altered  since  the  davt 
of  Henry  Tin.  This  corps  consists  of  100 
men,  with  the  following  officers :  Captain* 
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General,  who,  beyond  receiving  the 
pay  of  the  poet,  has  verj'  little  to  do 
with  the  regiment. 

1  Lieutenant-Colonel,  who  com- 
mands it 

1  Major. 

8  Captains. 

8  lieutenants, )  one  of  whom  is  ad- 

8  Comets,        )     jutant 

1  Quartermaster. 

1  Surgeon. 

1  Assistant-Surgeon. 

1  Veterinary  Suigeon. 

An  ordinary  infantry  r^ment  has 
twelve  companies  of  one  hundred  men 
each,  commanded  by— 

1  Colonel 

2  Lieutenants-ColoneL 
2  Majors. 

12  Captains. 

14  Lieutenants, )  one  of  whom  is 

10  Ensigns,       )      adjutant 

1  Quartermaster. 

1  Paymaster. 

1  Surgeon. 

2  Assistant-Surgeons. 

When  a  regiment  of  cavaliy,  or  an 
infantry  battalion  is  sent  abroad,  two 
troops  or  companies  remain  behind  to 
form  the  d^jMy  which  is  to  supply 
vacancies,  &a  The  remainder  are 
called  the  service  troops,  or  companies. 

During  the  long  war  with  France,  the 
greater  part  of  the  regular  army,  which 
then  included  several  foreign  corps^ 
particularly  the  German  Legion,  was 
employed  on  foreign  service,  and  the 
demce  of  our  shores  depended  mainly 
upon  the  militia  and  volunteer  corps, 
when  peace  was  proclaimed,  and  tne 
army  returned,  it  was  for  a  while 
popular  enough  ;  but  very  soon  after- 
wards great  political  agitation  began 
to  take  place — to  such  an  extent 
indeed,  that  for  a  time  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended^  and  our 
soloiers  were  scattered  over  the 
country— a  troop  here,  a  company 
there,  and  a  seijeant^s  guard  some- 
where else — te  act  as  police  and  check 
disturbances,  particularly  in  Ireland. 
It  was  for  a  lon^  time  deemed  im- 
politic to  familiarize  the  English  peo- 
ple with  the  display  of  lai^e  bodies  of 
soldiers  massed  together,  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  by  their  dispersion  in 
small  detachments,  the  existence  of  a 
standing  army  mi^ht  be  almost  ig- 
nored. This  concession  to  popular  pre- 
judices, founded  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, on  principles  entitled  to  respect, 


combined  with  other  politic  and  oon- 
ciliatoiy  measures,  eventually  restored 
tranquillity  and  confidence,  and  sol- 
diers ceased  to  be  regarded  as  obnoxi- 
ous agente  of  unconstitutional  power. 
The  troops,  meanwhile,  however,  from 
being  cooped  up  in  small  detachments, 
had  lost  much  of  their  former  effi- 
ciency ;  and  it  was  found  that,  when 
occasionally  brought  together  to  exe- 
cute manoeuvres  of  any  importance, 
they  were  strange  to  such  duties,  and 
unhandy  in  the  performance  of  them* 
It  was  then  felt  that  if  suddenly 
called  upon  to  meet  K  foreign  foe,  an 
army  collected  of  such  materials 
would  be  no  fair  mateh  for  continent 
tal  troops  trained  to  act  together  in 
lilrgebo(iie»—  comprising  everydescrip- 
tion  of  force,  and  forming  complete 
armies.  To  remedy  this  defect,  camps 
were  subsequently  formed,  first  at 
Chobham,  and  afterwards  at  Ald^- 
Bhott,Shomcliffe,ttnd  the  Curagh  in  Ire- 
land, and  occasionallv  for  siege  open^ 
tions  at  Chatham,  where  our  soldiers 
were  enabled  to  practise  manoeuvring 
in  large  bodies,  and  rehearse  some  of 
the  ordinary  operations  of  a  campaign 
and  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortiited 
places.  When  two  or  more  regiments 
act  together  they  form  what  is  called  a 
brigade,  and  are  oommanded  usually 
by  the  senior  lieutenant-eolonel  as 
brigadier.  Two  or  more  bribes 
form  a  division,  and  several  divisions 
an  army. 

Officers  in  the  Guards,  a&d  eavaliy 
and  infantry  of  the  Line,  obtain  their 
first  and  subsequent  commissions 
either  by  gift  and  promotion  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  in  the  name  of 
the  sovereign^  or  by  purchase  from 
some  of  their  comrades  who  have 
boueht  their  commissions  and  wish 
to  dispose  of  theuL  Thus,  if  the 
lieutenant-colonel  wi^es  to  sell,  the 
senior  migor  who  is  ready  and  able  to 
purchase  the  step  does  so  :  the  senior 
captain  so  circumstanoea  buys  the 
migor^s  former  commission,  and  the 
senior  lieutenant  the  captain's ;  and 
so  on  down  to  the  ensign  or  comet, 
who  sells  the  rank  from  which  he  is 
promoted  to  the  aspirant  for  miUtaiy 
tame  who  wishes  to  enter  the  service. 
But  no  officer  can  be  advanced  in  this 
way  without  the  approbation  of  the 
commander-in-chie^  or  until  he  has 
served  a  certain  time  in  the  rankfit>m 
which  he  wishes  to  risa    Candidates 
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for  first  commisBions  muBt  paas  an  ex- 
amination before  they  are  allowed  to 
enter  the  army. 

There  is  no  purchasing  above  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  in- 
justice of  this  system  of  promotion, 
and  as  much  urged  in  its  support.  To 
do  away  with  it,  the  nation  must  be 
prepared  to  buy  up  all  the  commis- 
sions acquired  under  it,  which  are  as 
much  the  private  property  of  the 
officers  who  hold  them  as  their  swords. 
Tlie  leaning  of  the  military  authori- 
ties towards  a  gradual  reform  of  the 
purchase  system  may,  however,  be  in- 
ferred, from  the  great  number  of 
officers  who  now  enter  the  army  as 
ensigns  without  purchase.  Our  regi- 
mental system  is  agreed,  upon  all 
hands,  to  be  more  perfect  than  that 
of  any  foreign  army,  and  although  it 
may  work  injustice  to  individual  in 
some  cases,  it  would  be  rash  to  make 
any  sudden  change,  the  introduction 
of  which  might  impair  the  present 
efficiency  and  soldier-like  spirit  of  our 
regimental  officers. 

It  is  essential,  however,  inreilectinc 
upon  this  subject^  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  scientific  branches  of  the 
army — the  Engineers  and  Artillery,  as 
well  as  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines — 
promotion  is  obtained  by  seniority  or 
extraordinary  merit,  and  that  pur- 
diase  in  them  is  unknown.  These 
corps  cannot  be  surpassed  for  steady 
conduct  and  efficiency.  .  .  . 

Tlie  officers  of  the  Foot  Guards  en- 
joy what  is  called  brevet  rankj  which 
means  that  whilst  in  their  own  regi- 
ments they  are  respectively  captains, 
lieutenants,  &c  ;  in  the  army  at  large 
they  take  a  step  higher,  and  rank 
accordingly,  as  lieutenant-colonels, 
majors,  captains,  &a  Brevet  rank  is 
also  frequently  given  to  officers  in  all 
branches  of  the  military  service  as  a 


reward ;  and  when  such  nominal  rank 
has  been  held  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  it  is  converted  into  substantial 
rank. 

When  officers  desire  to  retire  from 
active  service  on  account  of  ill  health, 
wounds,  &c.,  or  when  the  strength  of 
a  regiment  is  reduced,  they  are,  on 
obtaining  permission  from  the  authori- 
ties, put  upon  Jhalf'payy  which  is  a 
little  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  full 
pay  of  their  rank  ;  they  are,  however, 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  resume 
their  duties. 

The  British  army  is  the  only  force 
in  Europe  that  is  composed  of  volun- 
teers. The  great  military  forces  of 
the  Continent  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  conscription  ;  but  in  our  service 
the  ranks  are  filled  by  voluntary  en- 
listment, and  recruitmg  parties  are 
stationea  in  all  our  large  towns  ex- 
pressly for  that  purpose.  The  recruit 
receives  a  sum  of  money  as  bounty^ 
and  is  provided  with  a  kit  of  clothing 
and  necessaries.  When  enlisted  he  is 
taken  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
who  is  directed  by  the  Mutiny  Act  to 

gut  to  him  certain  questions,  to  give 
im  time  to  reflect  upon  what  he  has 
done,  and  to  prevent  hasty  or  incau- 
tious enlistment  If  he  should  change 
his  mind,  he  is  dismissed  upon  paving 
a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  popularly 
called  snuirt  monei/  ;  but  it  he  does 
not,  he  is  attested,  and  after  that, 
should  he  abscond,  he  is  considered 
and  pimished  as  a  deserter.  If  his  con- 
duct be  good,  he  may  rise  to  be  a  non- 
commissioned, and  even  a  commis- 
sioned officer.  In  the  hitter  case,  he 
is  presented  in  the  cavalry  with  i;i50, 
and  in  the  infantry  with  2*100  to  pur- 
chase an  outfit. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  pay 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, from  which  is  deducted  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  their  clothing  and  food : — 
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Over  and  above  all  deductioiis.  the 
private  soldier  of  the  line  has  about 
threepence  left  to  him  to  spend  as  he 
pleases.  This  may  seem  a  small  sum  ; 
out  it  must  be  remembered  that  his 
food  and  clothing  are  paid  for,  that  he 
is  provided  with  light,  fire,  and  house- 
rent  free,  as  well  as  medical  attend- 
ance ;  and  that,  if  he  behaves  himself 
well,  he  has  good  prospects  of  promo- 
tion, and  the  certain^  of  a  pension 
for  his  latter  days.  The  majority  of 
men  in  the  ranks  of  life  from  which 
he  springs  are  certainly  not  so  well  off 
in  man  V  respects. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  oi^niza- 
tion  of  the  armv.  The  cavdry  are 
termed  either  light  or  Iieavy,  according 
to  thejiature  of  their  respective  duties 
on  service,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  mounted  and  armed.  We 
have  at  present  fifteen  regiments  of 
light  cavalry,  all  officially  styled 
'light  Dragoons.'  Of  these,  four 
regiments  are  Lancersy  so  called  from 
the  weapon  with  which  they  are  armed, 
and  five  Hussars,  which  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Hungarian  words  husz 
(twenty),  and  ar  (pay),  because  every 
twenty  houses  had  to  provide  one 
horse  soldier. 

Our  heavy  cavalry,  besides  the 
three  reeiments  of  Household  troops 
previously  mentioned,  consists  of  ten 
regiments,  seven  of  which  are  known 
as  'Dragoon  Guards,'  and  the  other 
three  as  Dragoons.'  ♦  The  Military 
Train  is  also  a  cavalry  corps,  its 
duties  being  to  transport  stores  and 
munitions  of  war,  to  guard  the  bag- 
gage, &C.  At  present  it  numbers 
112  officers  and  1388  men. 

Each  regiment  is  known  by  its 
number,  and  many  have  a  mstin- 
guishing  name  besides.  Thus,  the 
Household  troops  bear  the  names  I 
have  already  mentioned ;  in  the 
cavalry,  the  1st  Dragoon  Guards  are 
called  'the  King's ;'  the  4th  Dragoon 
Guards,  '  the  ttoyal  Irish  ;'  the  6th 
Dragoon  Guards,  'the  Carbineers,' 
from  the  weapon  they  carry ;  the  Ist 
Dragoons  are  called  Royals  ;'  the  2d 
Dragoons  are  the  renowned  'Scots 
Greys ;'  their  old  companions  in  glory, 

*  The  tenn  '  dragoon '  iaderiTed  from  the 
Roman  draeoitarii,  who  bore  lancet  orna- 
mented with  the  6gure  of  a  dntfon,  and 
were  trained  to  flght  both  on  horteoack  and 
onfoot. 


the  6th  Draffoons, '  the  Inmskillens  ;* 
the  11th  Light  Dragoons  are  '  Prince 
Albert's  own  Hussars.'  In  the  in- 
fantry, which  consists  of  100  leffi- 
ments,  the  1st  Foot  is  staled  *&d 
Royal  Soots/  or  'Boyals;^  the  3d 
Foot,  'the  Buffs:'  4th  Foot^  'the 
King's  Own  -'  18th  Foot,  'the  Royal 
Irish;*  23d  Foot,  the  'Welsh  Fusi- 
leers;'  26th  Foot,  '  Cameronians ;' 
27th  Foot,  'Inniskillens;'  33d  Foot, 
'  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Own  Red- 
ment ;'  the  88th,  the  '  Connaugnt 
Raneers  ;'  the  100th  Foot  just  laued 
in  Canada,  'The  Royal  Canadian 
Regiment'  There  are  eight  High- 
land regiments,  viz.,  the  42d,  71st, 
72d,  74th,  78Ul  79th,  92d,  and  93d  ; 
five  Fusileers,  the  6th,  7th,  2l6t,  23d, 
and  87th ;  and  seven  Liffht  Infantiy 
regiments,  viz.,  the  13tn,  33d,  5lBt 
5H  68th,  85th,  and  90th.  The  00th 
Regiment,  containing  four  battalions, 
is  a  Rifle  corps  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
distinct  com  (not  numbered)  called 
the  '  Rifle  Brigade,'  likewise  oonsiBt- 
ing  of  four  battalions.  Some  of  the 
other  regiments  of  foot  contain  more 
than  one  battalion  ;  indeed,  it  is  cus- 
tomary, when  any  augmentation  of  the 
army  is  required  on  the  breaking  out 
of  war,  &C.,  to  raise  a  second  battalion 
to  existing  Foments  rather  than  to 
create  new  ones. 

Everv  battalion  of  foot  has  two 
flags,  the  Queen's  colour,  or  Union 
Jaac«  and  the  regimental  colour,  upon 
whicn  is  emblazoned  the  arms  or 
crests  of  the  corps,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  the  victories  to  which  it  has 
contributed,  inscribed  under  royal 
sanction.  The  standards  of  the  ca- 
valry bear  simikr  honourable  deocHra- 
tions. 

The  Artilleiy  has  become  in  recent 
Warfare  the  most  important  arm  of 
the  military  service.  We  have  now 
fourteen  battalions  of  the  regiment  of 
Royal  Artilleiy.  numbering  in  the 
aggregate  805  officers,  1493  non-com- 
missioned officers,  trumpeters,  and 
drummers,  19,032  rank  and  fil&^and 
3314  horses.  In  the  brkade  of  Hone 
Artillery  there  are  44  officers,  90  non- 
commissioned officers,  &&.  1426  pri- 
vates, and  1200  horses.  The  gunners 
of  the  Royal  Artilleiy  ride  upon  tlie 
tumbrils  of  the  pieces ;  those  of  the 
Horse  Artillery  are  mountedi  and  fol* 
low  them. 
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The  Ro^ral  Bngineera.  the  rank  and 
file  of  which  corps  was  rormerly  called 
the  *  Sappers  and  Miners,*  is  also  a 
most  distinji^ished  and  useful  branch 
of  the  service.  It  is  charged  with  the 
construction  of  fortifications  and  en- 
trenchments for  the  army  in  the  field, 
and  to  carry  on  mining  operations.  It 
also  conducts  neee  operations,  con- 
structs bridges  ana  pontoons  for  cross- 
ing rivers,  and  other  necessaiy  works. 
We  have  now  belonging  to  the  Boyal 
Engineers  367  officers,  301  non-com- 
missioned officers^  &c^  and  30()0  pri- 
vates. Commissions  m  the  Artillery 
and  Engineers— constituting  the  scien- 
tific corps  of  the  army— are  now 
thrown  open  for  public  competition  ; 
but  candidates  must  be  nominated  by 
the  commander-in-chief  before  they 
can  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion. This  proviso,  however,  seems 
only  made  to  insure  the  previous  cha- 
racter of  the  applicant  being  credit- 
able. These  two  branches  of  the 
service  were  formerly  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  but 
are  now  mereed  into  the  general  man- 
agement of  the  army. 

The  forgoing  is  an  outline  of  the 
composition  of  the  hard-worked  army 
of  Great  Britain,  which  in  turn  is  sent 
all  over  the  world  to  protect  her  rights 
and  interests. 

The  etiquette  of  the  army  as  to 
regimental  precedence  observed  when 
forming  the  line  at  reviews  is  as  fol- 
lows :— 

1.  The  Artillery  usually  occupies 
both  right  and  left  flanks. 

2.  The  Cavahy  is  posted  next  to 
the  Artillerv  on  the  risht 

a  The  ^oot  Guards  next  to  the 
Cavalry  on  the  right. 

4.  The  Infantry  of  the  Line  on  the 
left  of  the  Guards,  according  to  the 
respective  numbers  of  their  regiments. 
When  the  Royal  Marines  form  part  of 
the  line,  their  place  is  next  after  the 
50th  Regiment 

The  British  army^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1858,  mclusive  of  the 
militia,  consisted  of  upwards  of 
220,000  men,  and  is  maintained  at  a 
costof  jeil,750,000. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  army,  we 
maintain  some  local  corps,  which  serve 
in  the  colonies,  and  foreign  stations. 
These  consist  of— 

Three  regiments  of  blacks,  which 


are  recruited  and  stationed  in  the 
West  India  islands,  and  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Royal  Malta  Fencibles. 

The  Gold  Coast  Corps. 

The  St  Helena  Reffunent 

The  Cape  Mounted  Rifles. 

The  Ceylon  Rifles. 

Royal  I^lewfoundland  Veteran  Com- 
panies. 

The  Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regi- 
ment 

The  great  army  of  the  East  India 
Company,  now  that  the  power  of  that 
corporation  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Crown,  comes  under  this  list ;  but 
owing  to  the  fearful  mutiny  that  has 
destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  it,  its 
afiiedrs  are  in  such  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  likely  so  soon  to  undergo  so  much 
alteration,  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  a  description  of  it  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Offenders  against  militaiy  discipline 
are  tried  before  courts-martial  com- 
posed of  officers  selected  from  the 
regiment  or  the  garrison  in  which  the 
prisoner  serves.  The  Judge- Advocate 
General,  who  is  a  civilian  nominated 
by  Government,  has  the  control  of 
these  tribunals.  A  Deputy  Judge- 
Advocate,  generally  an  officer,  attends 
every  trial,  and  sees  that  it  is  conduct- 
ed according  to  law.  A  member  is 
appointed  to  preside,  and  the  charce 
against  the  accused,  which  must  be  m 
proper  form,  is  read  over  to  him,  and 
the  evidence  against  and  for  him  heard 
and  reduced  to  writing.  This  done, 
the  prisoner  is  ordereato  withdraw, 
and  the  court  deliberates  upon  its 
verdict,  which,  as  well  as  the  punish- 
ment to  follow  it,  should  it  be  one  of 
'  guilty,'  is  decided  by  a  majority.  The 
'proceedings,'  comprising  the  charge 
and  evidence,  are  then  submitted  to 
the  general  commanding  the  district, 
who  either  'approves  and  confirms 
them,'  or  sends  them  back  for  further 
consideration,  or  sets  them  aside  alto- 
gether. The  result  of  the  trial  is  not 
allowed  to  transpire,  even  to  the 
prisoner,  until  this  officer's  decision  is 
made  known. 

The  rewards  for  lone  and  meritori- 
ous service,  which  are  oestowcd  upon 
our  brave  defenders,  form  a  more 
pleasing  subject  than  the  last :  these 
are  given  in  the  shape  of  titles,  pen- 
sions, promotions,   and  ^^f:^i|B^ons, 
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The  soveretgti  has,  as  you  know,  the 
right  of  bestowing  any  distinction 
upon  a  subject  Peerages  and  baronet- 
cies are  frequently  given  to  the  heroes 
of  great  military  achievements,  and 
the  people  of  £ngland  are  by  no  means 
backwajxl  in  granting  the  substantial 
means  necessary  for  Keeping  up  those 
dignities,  as  witness  tne  provision 
made  for  Marlborough  and  Welling- 
ton by  a  grateful  nation,  and  in  oiu-. 
time  for  Williams,  the  gallant  defender 
of  Kars,  and  for  the  son  of  the  brave 
and  lamented  Havelock. 

The  Order  of  the  Bath  is  a  decora- 
tion much  coveted  by  military  and 
naval  officers.  There  is  also  a  civil 
branch  of  this  Order  for  non-combat- 
ants :  it  is  divided  into  three  ranks : — 

Knights  Grand  Crosses- G.C.B. ; 

Knights  Commanders  —  KC.R  ; 
and 

Companions— C.  B. 

The  decoration  is  a  star.  The  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St,  George  is  be- 
stowed upon  officers  in  the  army  and 
navy  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  Mediterranean. 

But  perhaps  the  most  highly-prized 
decoration  worn  by  our  army  and 
navy  is  the  lately  instituted  Victoria 
Cross,  This  is  a  plain  piece  of  bronze, 
but  upon  it  is  imprinted  the  magic 
motto,  'For  Valour*  and  it  is  omy 
awarded  for  the  most  devoted  and 
daring  bravery  in  the  field. 

Menials  are  often  struck  to  comme- 
morate successful  actions  or  cam- 
paigns, and  are  distributed  to,  and 
worn  oy,  all  ranks  that  have  taken 
part  in  them.  The  modal  itself  com- 
memorates the  campaign ;  and  clasps 
are  frequentlv  added  to  the  ribbon 
which  suspenas  it,  upon  each  of  which 
\A  engraved  the  name  of  the  particular 
action  for  which  the  wearer  has  re- 
ceived it. 

Pensions  are  given  to  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  privates,  who 
from  wounds  or  infirmity  are  no  longer 
fit  for  service.  Ow^-pensioners  re- 
ceive their  pay,  and  live  where  they 
please.  Some,  the  youngest  and  most 
vigorous  of  these^  are  enrolled  for 
further  service,  if  required,  and  are 
called  out  for  exercise  every  year. 

/w-pensioners  are  lodged  and  main- 
tained in  the  Hospitals  at  Chelsea, 
near  London,  and  Kilmainham  in 
Dublin. 


I  must  now  draw  this  venr  long 
Letter  to  a  conclusion,  althou^^  pez^ 
haps,  I  have  not  tdd  you  all  you 
might  like  to  hear  vhoxki  our  soldien. 
But,  before  I  close  it,  there  is  a  foroe 
which  I  must  not  omit  to  describe,  as 
it  is  the  ancient  constitutional  guaidian 
of  our  shores,  and  of  late  years  has 
proved  an  admirable  nursery  for  the 
regular  army,  I  mean  the  Militia, 
This  term,  in  its  general  sense,  signi- 
fies the  whole  body  of  perscHia,  sti- 
pendiary or  not,  who  b^  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  State ;  but  now  its 
meaning  is  restricted  to  the  forces 
raised  in  our  counties  and  commanded 
by  their  lords-lieutenant  Formerly 
the  Militia  was  raised  by  ballot— 
every  person  upon  whom  the- lot  fell 
was  Dound  to  serve  or  find  a  substi' 
tute— but  now  its  recruits  are  enlisted 
and  bounty  given  to  them  as  in  the 
regular  army.  Every  county  has  its 
regiment  of  Militia,  the  large  ones 
having  several :  thus  Middlesex  has 
five,  and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
eight  apiece.  Counties  upon  the  sea- 
oeast  form  regiments  of  artillery  and 
rifles  ;  those  in  the  interior,  infantry. 
These  are  generally  called  together 
once  every  year  for  training,  during 
a  period  of  twenty-one  days,  or  longer, 
at  the  option  of  the  lord-lieutenant 
Under  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  the 
Militia  may  be  permanently  em- 
bodied, and  even  sent  abroad.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war  with  Russia,  many 
carrisons,  both  at  home  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  manned  by  Mili- 
tia regiments  so  embodied,  much  to 
their  own  credit  and  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  State,  for  we  were 
thus  enabled  to  withdraw  the  regular 
troops  from  those  places,  and  to  send 
them  to  reinforce  our  hard-worked 
battalions  before  SebastopoL  More- 
over, the  Militia  supplied  tiionsands 
of  recruits  for  the  line, — men  who  had 
hod  some  experience  of  a  soldier's  life, 
liked  it,  and  were  already  more  than 
half-trained  to  their  duties.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  been  as  mindfid  as  we 
ought  to  be  of  the  advantages  which 
in  our  hour  of  need  we  derived  from 
this  service,  and  that  we  are  treating 
it  rather  shabbily  now  that  we  uo 
longer  require  its  aid.  The  offioers 
and  men  of  the  Militia,  except  the 
adjutant  and  staff,  are  only  paid  when 
called  out  for  traini^s^  i^rji^  feog  as 
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tiiey  are  embodied.  The  oommissionB 
of  the  former  are  signed  by  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  connty,  bat  the  ad- 
jutant is  aiH)ointed  by  the  Queen..  In 
ISngland  and  Wales  we  have  ninety- 
six  regiments  of  Militia  ;  in  SeotUmd, 
seventeen  ;  and  in  Ireland,  forly-four. 
Of  these,  twenty-eight  English  regi- 
ments, five-Scotch,  and  fourteen  Irish 
regiments  were  embodied  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1868- 

A  somewhat  similarly  constituted 
force  to  the  Militia  is  the  Yeomanry^ 
but  greatly  subordinate  to  it  in  im- 
portance:  one  object  for  which  it  is 
kept  up  being  apparently  to  provide 
certain  country  gentlemen  with  a 
showy  uniform,  wherewith  to  make  a 
figure  at  court,  instead  of  the  unbe- 
coming footman-like  costume  in  which 
etiquette  demands  that  simple  ^tle- 
meh  must  appear  at  her  Majesty's 
levees  and  drawing-rooms. 

THE  NAVY. 

The  general  direction  and  control  of 
all  affairs  connected  with  the  royal 
navy  is  now  intrusted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  the  Commissioners  for  dis- 
char^g  the  duties  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  From  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  auring 
which  William  iv.,  when  Duke  of 
Clarence,  held  it,  that  high  office  has 
never  been  intrusted  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual The  commission  for  perform- 
ing its  duties  consists  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty— a  cabinet 
minister— and  from  four  to  six  junior 
lords.  Civilians  may  be  appointed  to 
these  posts,  but  at  least  two  of  the 
lords  are  always  naval  officers.  Prac- 
tically speaking,  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty^ 
as  the  commission  is  sometimes  called, 
is  vested  in  the  First  Lord.  Its 
powers  are  extensive  and  important. 
By  its  orders  all  ships  are  built,  re- 
paired, fitted  for  sea,  put  in  commis- 
sion and  out  of  commission,  armed, 
stored,  and  provisioned,  despatchea 
on  home  or  foreign  service,  broken  up, 
and  sold.  All  appointments  and  re- 
movals of  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers  are  made  by  its  orders.  All 
promotions  in  the  several  ranks  (ex- 
cept to  that  of  Admiral,  to  which 
Captains  are  i»romoted  by  seniority), 
all  honours,  pensions,  and  gratuities, 


are  granted  upon  its  recommendation. 
All  returns  from  the  fleet,  and  every- 
thing that  relates  to  the  oarder  and 
discipline  of  every  ship,  are  sent  in 
and  reported  to  tlus  board.  The 
annual  estimates  of  the  expenses  of 
the  navy  are  prepared  under  the  Lords 
Commissioners  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment by  the  First  Lord ;  and  whoi 
granted,  the  money  is  distributed  by 
them.  They  also  have  the  direction 
of  all  buildings  and  machinery  in  the 
docl^ards,  and  no  newinvenuonscan 
be  adopted  and  no  alterations  made  in 
them  without  their  sanction. 

The  ships  of  the  royal  navy  arc 
divided  into  six  rates^  or  classes,  ac- 
cording to  their  size,  &c,  as  follow  :— 

First-raUs  are  ships  carrying  110 
guns,  and  upwards,  or  whicn  have  a 
complement  of  950  men,  or  more. 

Second-rates  comprise  one  of  Her 
Majesty*s  yachts,  and  all  ships  carry- 
ing imder  110,  and  not  less  than  80, 
guns,  or  whidi  have  a  complement 
under  950,  and  not  less  than  750, 
men. 

Third-rates  are  Her  Majesty's  other 
yachts,  and  all  such  vessels  as  may 
bear  the  flag  or  pendant  of  any  admi- 
ral, or  captain  superintendent  of  a 
royal  doclgrard,  ana  all  ships  carrying 
under  80,  and  not  less  than  70,  guns, 
or  which  have  a  complement  under 
750,  and  not  less  than  620,  men. 

/<wr</t  -rafea.— Ships  carrying  luider 
70,  and  not  less  than  50,  guns,  or  the 
complements  of  which  are  under  620, 
and  not  less  than  450,  men. 

Fifth-rates.— AHl  ships  under  50 
guns  and  not  less  liian  30,  or  the  com- 
plements of  which  are  under  450,  and 
not  less  than  300,  men.    And 

Sixth-rates— Yihiah  comprise  three 
classes : 

1.  All  other  ships  bearing  a  captain. 

2.  Sloops— comprising  lx>mb  ships, 
and  all  othervessels with  commanders. 

3.  All  other  ships  commanded  by 
lieutenants,  and  having  complements 
of  not  less  than  60  men. 

A  First-rate  has  usually  on  board 
the  following  officers  : — 
1  Captain. 
1  Commander. 
6  lieutenants,  or  more. 
1  Master. 

1  Captain  of  Marines. 

2  Lieutenants  of  Marines. 
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1  Sui^eon.  of  the  flag  what  lank  of  admind  is  on 

2  Mates.  board 

1  Assistant-Surgeon.  All  admirals  are  called  fiag-officert. 

1  Paymaster.                        '  ..... 

1  Se«)nd  Master.  The  number  of  officers  employed 

1  Chief  Engineer  (if  a  Steamer^  and  unemployed  standing  on  the  Nctvp 

1  Naval  Instructor.  List  on  the  Ist  of  January  1858,  is 

Midshipmen  and  naval  cadets  ac-  given  as  follows  : — 

cordine  to  circumstances.  Flag  Officers, 297 

K  the  ship  carries  the  flag  of  an  Captains, 666 

admiral,  there  are  besides  that  officer  Commanders, 1030 

his  flag-lieutenant  and  secretary  on  Lieutenants, 1715 

board  Masters, 475 

Ships  of  lesser  rates  are  officered  in  Engineers, 127 

like  manner  \  the  number  of  lieuten-  Mates, 165 

ants,  &&,  bemg  proportioned  to  their  Second  Masters,    ....    105 

complement,  and  number  of  guns.  Chaplains, 150    . 

Tne  following  is  an  abstract  from  Navm  Instructors,     ...      88 

the  official  Navy  List  of  the  Ships  in  Surgeons, 348 

Commission,  on  the  Ist  of  January  Assistant-Surgeons,  .    .    .    255 

1858:—  Paymasters, 511 

^    ^              „  Assistant-Paymasters,  .    .    134 

How«npby«l.         ^^   Gana       Ho«j.  

HomeSUtion,     .       .  71      2148      10.840  ^^^     •     •  ^067 
East  Indies  and  CbiniK  65       845      18,841 

Mediterranean,  .      .  23      585      5,758  Commissions   and  promotions  in 

Coast  of  Afri^  .      .  22      129      3^34  the  navy  are  not  obtained  by  purchase, 

WwttJdiw           f  ^^      ^      2,830  but  young  gentlemen  enter  this  8«r- 

Padflc,         .  '    *        !  12       346        1  540  ^*^  ^  ^^^^  ^®*^  *^*^  paSBUlg  an 

Partionlar  Service,     .12        50      2|soo  cxammation  ;  and  promotion  to  every 

Brazils,       ...    7       125        '500  subsequent  step  iq)  to  the  rank  of  cap- 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  .    5      137         930  tain,  must  be  preceded  by  a  similar 

Australia,   .      .      ^      ^   ^^^  test  of  efficiency: 

Total,  286     4764     46.973  Sailors  for  manning  the  navy  were 

...            ^     ^                  '^  not  long  ago  obtained,  during  time  of 

Accordmg  to  the  Navy  Estimates  war,  by  imprtsm^nt.  Armed  parties, 

for  the  year  1868-9,  the  force  to  be  under  the  command  of  an   oflSkser, 

maintained  will  be  44,380  officers,  sea-  called  pre89-^an{7«,  used  to  land  at  a 

men,  and  boys,  and  15,000  Marines,  port  and  carry  off  by  force  any  sea- 

The  total  cost  of  the  navyj  inclusive  faring  men  that  they  coidd  lay  their 

of  building  stores,  and  vanous  other  hands  on,  to  serve  in  the  royal  navy. 

items  for  the  year,  is  stated  in  the  Under  laws,  now  repealed,  justices  of 

estimates  at  £9,140,000.  the  peace  had  power  to  give  rogues 

There  are  three  gradations  of  admi-  and  vagabonds  the  alternative  of  going 

^Is  in  the  royal  navy,  viz.,  JdnUrals,  to  jaiL  or  serving  in  the  fleet !    But 

Vtce-Aamtrals,  and  Rear-Admiralsy  no  such  measures  are  now  resorted  to  ; 

and  each  of  these  three  divisions  is  seamen,  like  soldiers,  enter  the  Queen's 

subdivid^  into  three  more,  distin-  service  at  theur  own  free  will,  and  re- 

gmshed  by  the  colour  of  their  flags,  ceive  bounty  for  so  doing. 

Thus,  there  are  admirals  of  the  red,  The  pay  of  some  of  the  warrant 

the  white,  and  blue  squadrons,  bear-  and  petty  officers,  answering  to  the 

mg  their  respective  flags  at  the  main-  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army, 

top-callant  mast-head ;  vice-admirals  and  of  sailors  in  the  royal  navy,  is  as 

of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue,  follows  :— 

bearing  their  flags  at  the  fore-top-  __ 

gallant  mast-head :  and  rear-admirals  Warrant  Officers. 

of  the  red,  the  white,  and  the  blue.  Gunner,     |                 Per  Annwm. 

baring  their  fla^  ^  the  mizen-top-  Boat8wain,l  Ist  Class,  jCiao    2  11 

gallant  naast-h^      Thus  you  can  and       (  2d      „         103    8    4 

always  tell  by  the  colour  and  position  Carpenter,  I  3d     ,, ,         86 ,  13    9 
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PeUyOfficen. 

Master  at  Anns, 
Chief  Gunner^s  Mate, 
Chief  Boatswain's  Mate, 
Chief  Carpenter's  Mate, 
Ship's  Cook, 
Gunner's  Mate, 
Captain  of  the  Fore-top, 
Captain  of  the  Hold, 
Coxswain  of  the  Bai^ 
Captain  of  the  Mast, 
Yeoman  of  the  Si|y;nals,    , 
Stoker  and  Coal  Trimmer, 
Able  Seaman,    . 
Ordinary  Seunan, 
Boy,  1st  Class,  • 
Boy,  2d  Class,  . 
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3    2    0 


2  16  10 


2  14 
2  1 
1  13 
0  18 
0  15 


Pensions  are  granted  to  all  seamen 
dischai^ged  after  twenty-one  years' 
service  for  any  eatue  other  than  mis- 
conduct Sailors  who  enga^  for  what 
is  called  contimtaus  servuxy  receive 
the  pay  I  have  set  a^^unst  their  names 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  service. 
Those  who  enlist  otherwise  receive 
full  pay  whilst  their  shipMs  are  in  cam- 
mtsnon,  when  the  ship  is  put  out  of 
commission  they  are  paid  off,  and  get 
ordinary  pay,  whicn  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  sea  ^y.  It  is  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to 
award  pensions  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Pensioners  are  divided  into  classes, 
in  and  oti^  pensioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital  This  magnificent  building, 
once  a  ro^ral  palac&  was  appropriatea 
in  the  reign  of  William  lu.,  as  an 
asylum  for  seamen,  who  by  wounds, 
age,  or  accident,  have  become  unfit 
for  further  active  service.  When,  after 
the  famous  battle  of  La  H(^e, 
crowds  of  maimed  and  suffering  sauors 
were  cast  upon  their  countiy.  Queen 
Mary,  the  eood  and  gentle  wue  of 
that  monarcL  showed  great  solicitude 
for  their  welfare,  and  wished  to  found 
an  institution  to  relieve  and  maintain 
them.  Upon  her  death,  which  took 
place  soon  afterwards,  her  sorrowing 
husband  set  apart  the  palace  of  Green- 
wich for  that  purpose.  It  has  been 
greatly  improved  and  enlai^ged  since 
then,  and  it  stands  a  nation^  memo- 
rial of  one  of  our  greatest  naval  vic- 
tories, and  a  monument  to  the  me- 
m(H7  of  her  who,  amidst  the  exulta- 
tions that  followed  the  triumph,  did 


not  forget  those  whose  blood  had  been 
shed  to  gain  it 

The  rules  and  provisions  for  the 
enforcement  of  discipline  and  good 
order  in  the  navy  are  embodied  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  19th 
year  of  George  ni.,  and  offenders 
ajB;ain8t  them  are  tried  by  courts-mar- 
tial, nearly  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
armVj  except  that  the  court  must  be 
hela  m  a  ship  ajhaty  and  that  its  de- 
cision does  not  rec^uire  confirmation, 
and  is  made  public  directly  it  is  de- 
livered. 

The  Coast  Guard  until  latelv  was 
partly  under  the  control  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, and  partly  under  that  of  the 
Excise.  It  was  manned,  in  a  great 
measure  and  commanded,  by  men 
and  officers  from  the  navy,  but  was  a 
separate  service.  It  is  now  incorpo- 
rated with  the  royal  navy.  Its  duties 
are  to  capture  smugglers  and  to  pre- 
vent the  landing  of  contraband  goods. 
To  carry  out  these,  small  fast-sailing 
vessels,  ranging  from  one  hundred  and 
fifty  down  to  twenty-three  tons,  carry- 
ing from  five  to  tmrty-two  men,  and 
commanded  b^  lieutenants  in  the 
navy,  or  by  civilians  from  the  mer- 
chant service,  cruise  about  our  coasts. 
Stations  also  are  formed  on  shore 
from  which  patrols  are  sent  out,  and 
where  watch  is  kept  day  and  night 

The  Coast  Volunteers  are  a  sort  of 
seafaring  militia,  trained  for  service 
with  the  navy  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  corps  of  Royal  Marines  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  forms  part  of  the 
establishment  of  the  navy.  It  serves 
on  board  our  ships,  and  garrisons  the 
royal  dockyards.  The  date  of  the 
formation  of  this  force  has  not  been 
exactly  ascertained  :  we  first  hear  of 
it  in  the  year  1684.  It  is  now  sepa- 
rated into  two  sections  the  Manne 
Light  Infantry  and  the  Koyal  Marine 
Artillery  :  the  former  consists  of  four 
divisions,  which  are  stationed  respec- 
tively, at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Ply- 
mouth, and  Woolwich,  and  number 
more  than  100  companies.  There  are 
thirteen  companies  of  Marine  Artil- 
lery, the  heaa-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Portsmouth. 


Gentlemen  enter  this  service  as 
cadets,  and  are  instructed  in  their  pro- 
fession on  board  The  Excellent^  gun- 
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Aery  ship,  at  Portemouth.  The  most 
proficient  are  chosen  for  the  Marine 
Artillery,  the  junior  officers  of  which 
force  are  selected  from  the  most  cap- 
able of  their  rank  in  the  general  body 
of  the  Royal  Marinea 

Promotion  in  this  corps  goes  entirely 
by  seniority. 

All  the  rewards  for  long  and  dis- 
tinguished services  and  bravery,  that 
I  mentioned  in  my  letter  upon  the 
army,  are  open  to  officers  in  the  navy 
and  Marines. 

THE  LAW  OF  EVIBBNCE. 

You  now  know  how  civil  and  cri- 
minal trials  are  conducted  ;  but  there 
is  a  venr  important  subject  respecting 
which  I  must  give  you  some  informa- 
tion before  I  conclude— that  is,  the 
law  of  evidence,  which  regulates  what 
sort  of  testimony  may  or  may  not  be 
received. 

Evidence  is  so  called  because  it 
makes  evident  the  point  in  issua  It 
is  of  two  kinds,  parol,  or  verbal,  and 
wri(te7i.  These,  again,  are  divided 
into  primary/  and  secondary  evidence. 

Parol  evidence  is  that  which  is 
given  by  word  of  mouth  by  witnesses. 
It  is  usually  given  upon  oath ;  and 
formerly  Quakers,  Moravians,  and 
others  who  are  forbidden  by  their  reli- 
gion to  take  one,  although  they  might 
give  evidence  upon  affirmation  in  a 
civil  action,  were  incompetent  to  give 
testimony  in  a  Criminal  Court.  By  a 
recent  Act  of  Parliament  this  distinc- 
tion is  abolished,  and  persons  who 
have  conscientious  objections  to  being 
sworn  may  make  an  affirmation  that 
what  they  are  about  to  say  is  the 
tnith  ;  after  which  their  evidence  is 
admitted  It  is  a  general  rule  that 
jKjrsons  must  be  sworn  in  the  manner 
most  binding  upon  their  conscience. 
Thus,  the  Christian  is  sworn  upon  the 
New  Testament  with  his  head  un- 
covered ;  the  Jew  upon  the  five  books 
of  Moses,  with  his  baton ;  the  Maho- 
metan upon  the  Koran;  the  Hindu 
by  the  river  Ganges  ;  the  Chinese  by 
breaking  a  saucer,  and  praying  tha^ 
he  may  be  similarly  destroyed  if  he 
be  guilty  of  a  falsehood.  Idiots,  luna- 
tics, and  children  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  nature  of  an  oath,  cannot 
be  admitted  to  git^  evidence. 

Husband  and  wife  may  not  be  wit- 
nesses for  or  against  each  other  in 


criminal  cases,  except  when  a  charge 
of  bigamy  is  to  be  proved,  and  in  some 
cases  where  the  wife  accuses  her  hus- 
band of  having  ii^ured  her  or  deprived 
herof  herlibOTty. 

Prisoners  upon  their  trial  may  not 
be  examined  upon  oath  upon  their 
own  behalf,  or  that  of  those  indicted 
with  them  ;  but,  if  several  persons  be 
jointly  indicted,  a  verdict  of  'not 
guilty'  may  be  taken  against  one  or 
more  of  them^  and  they  may  be  ex- 
amined as  witnesses  against  the  re- 
mainder. Evidence  may  be  given 
by  persons  who  have  been  pre- 
viously convicted  of  crimee^  but  such 
testimony  is  always-  received  with 
suspicion.  Witnesses  may  only  state 
what  they  know  of  their  own  know- 
ledge; what  they  have  heard  from 
others  is  not  evidence,  beonuse  its 
accuracy  depends  upon  the  tnitii  of 
the  speaker,  and  he  is  not  upon  his 
oath.  But  if  the  person  to  whom  the 
words  related  was  within  hearing,  and 
had  an  opportunity  of  contradicting 
them  and  did  not  do  so,  then  the  per- 
son who  heard  what  was  said  may 
give  it  in  evidence,  for  the  silence  of 
im  to  whom  it  related  is  considered 
as  an  admission  that  it  was  true.  The 
begt  or  primary  evidence  must  always 
be  given.  Thus,  the  contents  of  a 
written  document  may  not  be  heard 
upon  parol^  or  a  copy  of  it  admitted, 
because  the  document  itself  provides 
the  best  evidence  of  what  is  stated  in 
it.  But  if  it  be  a  writing  such  as 
from  its  position  cannot  be  brought 
into  court--an  inscription  upon  a  wall 
for  example— a  verbal  account  of  its 
contents  or  a  drawing  of  it  may  be 
admitted.  In  pedirpree  cases,  and 
some  other,  in  which  rejyutation  is  the 
only  proof  that  can  be  given,  heapay 
or  secondary  evidence  may  be  given. 
Thus,  entries  in  old  Bibles,  recitals  in 
deeds,  dates  and  particulars  on  an- 
cient coffin-plates,  dnx,  &c,  are  re- 
ceived as  evidence. 

Written  evidence  is  proof  by  the 
production  of  written  records  or  docu- 
ments. 

An  examined  copv  of,  or  extract 
from,  many  papers  of  a  public  ehacac- 
ter  may  be  admitted  to  prove  a  fiMt ; 
and  if  such  as  are  of  a  private  nature 
happen  to  be  in  the  custody,  or  under 
the  control  of  the  adverseiiarty,  tipon 
giving  him  notice  to  pfOftuetMj  and 
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biJB  neglecting  or  refusiBg  to  do  80,  a 
copy  or  coiHiterpart  may  be  naed  as 
Becondaiy  evidence,  or  part  testimony 
may  be  given  of  its  contents. 

Evidence  thus  composed  is  either 
direU  or  circumstantial.  Direct  evi- 
dence 18  such  as  plainly  proves  that  a 
person  did  ot  said  something.  Cir- 
cumstantial evidence  ia  a  combination 
of  circumstances  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  did  so.  I  have  al- 
ready mven  you  some  instances  of  this 
latter  lind  of  proof  in  my  letter  upon 
the  criminal  procedure.  The  former 
requires  no  description.  The  admissi- 
bility or  non-admissibility  of  evidence 
is  a  question  for  the  judge.  Its  value 
in  determining  the  issue,  remains  for 
the  jury  to  consider. 

I  have  given  you  but  an  imperfect 
outline  of  this  important  subject  in 
the  space  which  is  left  me.  Half  the 
discussions  in  our  courts  turn  upon  the 
law  of  evidence,  and  its  study  is  one 
of  the  principal  labours  of  those  who 
follow  the  legal  profession.  But  I 
trust,  however,  I  have  said  enough  to 
make  you  understand  what  is  meant, 
When  you  hear  some  statement  which 
to  the  uninitiated  may  appear  to  be 
conclusive  proof,  objected  to  in  a  court 
of  justice  as  not  being  evidence* 

A  Mtmth  in  Y&rksJUre,  By  Waltbb 
White,  author  of  *A  Londoner's 
Walk  to  the  Land's  End  '  *  On  Foot 
throu^TVroL* &C.  London:  Chap- 
man and  Hall 

A  PARTING  WORD  TO  THE  READER. 

Here,  reader,  we  part  company.  The 
last  day  of  July  has  come,  and  what- 
ever may  be  my  inclinations  or  yoiu^ 
I  must  return  to  London,  and  report 
myself  to-morrow  morning  at  head- 
quarters. There  will  be  time  while 
on  the  way  for  a  few  parting  words. 

If  the  r^Eiding  of  my  book  stir  you  up 
to  go  and  see  "Yorkshire  with  your  own 
eyes  and  on  your  own  legs,  you  will,  I 
hope,  be  able  to  choose  a  centre  of  ex- 
ploration. For  the  coast,  Flamborongh 
and  Whitby  would  be  convenient ;  tor 
Teesdale,  Barnard  Castle;  for  Cra- 
ven, witii  its  mountains,  caves,  and 
scars,  Settle;  and  for  the  dales,  Eet- 
tlewellandAysjy^h.  Riponisagood 
starting-point  for  Wensleydale^  and 
York,  situate  where  the  three  Ridings 
meet,  ^ers  railway  routes  in  all  direc- 


iicms.  My  own  route,  as  you  have 
seen,  was  somewhat  erratic,  more  so 
than  you  will  perhaps  approve ;  but  it 
pleased  me,  and  if  a  man  cannot  please 
himself  while  ei^oying  a  holiday, 
when  shall  he  1 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  you 
how  large  a  portion  of  the  county  is 
here  unnoticed ;  a  portion  hagd  enough 
for  another  volume.  The  omissions 
are  more  obvious  to  you  than  to  me, 
because  I  can  fill  them  up  mentally 
by  recollections  of  what  I  saw  during 
my  first  sojourn  in  Yorkshire.  A 
month  might  be  well  spent  in  rambles 
and  explorations  in  the  north-west 
alone,  along  the  border  of  Westmore- 
land ;  Knaresborough  and  the  valley 
of  the  Nidd  will  generously  repay  a 
travel ;  Hallamshire,  though  soiled  by 
Sheffield  smoke,  is  full  of  delightful 
scenery ;  and  if  it  will  gratify  you  to 
see  one  of  the  prettiest  country  towns 
in  England,  go  to  Doncaster.  And 
should  you  desire  further  information, 
as  doubtless  you  will,  read  Professor 
Phillips's  Rivers^  Mountains^  and  ISea 
Coast  of  Yo7'k8Jiire—a  book  that  takes 
you  all  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  county.  It  telJi  you  where  to 
look  for  rare  plants,  where  for  fossils ; 
reveals  the  geological  history ;  glances 
lovingly  at  all  the  antiquities;  and 
imparts  all  the  information  you  are 
likely  to  want  concerning  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  earliest  times,  the 
climate,  and  even  the  terrestrial  mag- 
netism. I  am  under  great  obligations 
to  it,  not  only  for  its  science  and 
scholarship,  but  for  the  means  it 
afforded  me,  combined  with  previous 
knowledge,  of  choosing  a  route. 

As  regards  distances,  my  longest 
walk,  as  mentioned  at  the  outset,  was 
twenty-six  miles;  the  next  longest, 
from  Brough  to  Hawes,  twenty-two ; 
and  all  the  rest,  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen miles.  Hence,  in  all  the  rambks, 
there  is  no  risk  of  over-fatigue.  I 
would  insert  a  table  of  distances,  were 
it  not  best  that  you  should  inquire  for 
yourself  when  on  the  spot  and  have  a 
motive  for  talking  to  the  folk  on  the  way. 
As  for  the^  railways,  buy  your  time- 
table in  Yorkshire ;  it  will  enlig;hten 
you  on  some  of  the  local  peculiarities, 
and  prove  far  more  useful  than  the 
lumbering,  muck-iieTplexedBradthaw, 

Of  couiBe  the  Ordnance  maps  are 
the  beet  and  most  ^™P^f)^^f^ 
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slderiiig  that  the  sheets  cm  the  krae 
scale,  for  Yorkshire  alone,  would  mt 
outweigh  your  knapsack,  tiiey  are  out 
of  the  question  for  a  pedestrian.  Fail- 
ing these,  you  will  find  Walker*s  mans 
—one  for  each  Riding;— sufficiently 
trustworthy,  with  the  custances  from 
town  to  town  laid  down  along  the  lines 
of  road,  and  convenient  for  tne  pocket 
withaL 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
concerning  the  high  cost  of  travelling 
in  England  as  compared  with  the  Con- 
tinent, but  is  it  really  sol  Experience 
has  taught  me  that  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,  and  for  an  obvious  reason— the 
much  shorter  distance  to  be  travelled 
to  the  scene  of  your  wanderings.  In 
going  to  Switzerland,  for  example, 
there  are  seven  hundred  and  nfty 
miles  to  Basil,  before  you  hegin  to 
walk,  and  the  outlay  required  for  such 
a  journey  as  that  \b  not  compensated 
by  anv  triflinff  subsequent  advantage, 
if  Bucn  there  be.  Some  folk  travel  as 
if  they  were  always  familiar  with  turtle 
and  champagne  at  home,  and  therefore 
should  not  complain  if  they  are  made 
to  pay  for  the  distinction.  But  if  you 
are  content  to  go  simply  on  your  own 
merits,  wishing  nothing  better  than  to 
enjoy  a  holiday,  it  is  perfectly  possible, 
while  on  foot,  to  travel  for  four-and- 
sixpence  a  day,  sometimes  even  less. 
And  think  not  that  because  you  choose 
the  public-house  instead  of  the  hotel 
you  will  suffer  in  re^rd  to  diet,  or 
find  any  lack  of  comfort  and  cleanli- 
ness. The  advantage  in  all  these  re- 
spects, as  I  know  full  well,  is  not  un- 
frequently  with  the  house  of  least  pre- 
tension. Moreover,  you  are  not  looiced 
on  as  a  mere  biped,  come  in  to  eat, 


drink,  and  sleep,  b^  a  wait^  who 
ehums  his  fee  as  a  ng^t ;  but  a  show 
of  kindly  feeling  awaits  yon,  and  tiie 
lassie  who  ministere  to  your  wanta 
accei)ts  your  fl;ift  of  a  coin  with  demon- 
strations of  thankfulness.  And,  again, 
the  public-house  shows  you  far  more 
variety  of  unsophisticated  life  and 
character  than  you  could  evear  h<»e 
to  witness  in  an  hotel  Certain  friCTds 
of  mine,  newly-wedded,  passed  a  por- 
tion of  their  honeymoon  at  the  JoUv 
Herring  at  Penmaenmawr,  with  mud^ 
more  contentment  to  themselves  than 
at  the  laree  hotels  they  afterwards 
visited  in  the  Principalis,  and  at  one- 
half  the  cost 

Among  the  inns  at  which  I  slept 
while  on  my  ramble,  there  are  three 
of  which  you  will  do  well  to  beware — 
that  is,  if  you  dislike  excessive  chaiges : 
namely,  the  Minerva  at  Hull,  the 
WhiU  Hart  at  Hawes,  the  Fleece  at 
Thirsk. 

The  sum  total  of  my  walkingamounta 
to  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles. 
If  you  go  down  to  Yorkshire,  trusting, 
as  I  hope,  to  your  own  l^s  for  most  of 
your  pleasure,  you  will  perha^  out- 
strip me.  At  any  rate,  you  ^1  dis- 
cover that  travellmg  in  iSi^uid  is  not 
less  enjoyabb  than  on  the  Continent ; 
maybe  vou  will  think  it  more  so,  espe- 
cially iL  instead  of  merely  visiting  one 
place  after  another^  you  reidly  do  traveL 
You  require  no  ticket-of-leave  in  the 
shape  of  a  passport  from  cowaitily  em- 
peror or  pnest-ridden  king,  and  may 
journey  at  will  from  county  to  county 
and  parish  to  parish,  finding  something 
fresh  and  characteristic  in  each,  and 
all  the  while  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  your  own  country  : — 


<*  Oar  Birth-land  this  !  arotind  her  shores  roll  ocean's  sonnding  wares ; 
Within  her  breast  our  fathers  sleep  in  old  heroic  graves  ; 
Chir  Heritage  !  with  all  her  fame,  her  honour,  heiurt,  and  powers, 
God's  gift  to  us— we  love  her  well — she  shall  be  ever  ours." 


Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geoaraphical 
Society  of  London,  October,  1868. 
London :  Edward  Stanford. 

THE  DISCOVEEY  OP  AMERICA  BY  THE 
NORTHMEN.* 

THsDaneOardar,  of  Swedish  origin, 
was  the  first  Northman  who  discovered 

*  Communicated  bj  Professor  Charles  C. 
Rafh,  and  founded  on  his  work  <  Antiqui- 
lates  Amerioanie  sive  Soriptores  Septentri* 


Iceland,  in  863.  Only  a  few  out-plaoea 
of  this  country  had  oeen  visited  pre- 
viously, about  seventy  years  before,  by 
Irish  hermits.  Eleven  years  subse* 
quently,  or  in  874,  the  Norwegian  In- 
golf  began  the  colonization  of  the 
country,  which  was  completed  during 
a  space  of  sixty  years.    The  colonists, 

onalee  rerum  Ante'Columbianamm  in  Ame- 
rica,' published  b^  the  Royal  Societj  of 
Northern  Antiquanes  of  Copenhagen. 
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many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  meet 
illustrious  and  most  civilized  families 
in  the  North,  established  in  Iceland  a 
flourishing  republic     Here,  on  this 
distant  ide-rock,  the  Old-Danish  or 
Old-Northern  language  was  preserved 
unchaDced  for  centuries,  and  here  in 
the  Eddos  were  treasured  those  Folk- 
songs and  Folk-myths,  and  in  the  Sa^ 
thosehistoricaltalesandleftends.  which 
the  first  settlers  had  brought  with  them 
from  their  Scandinavian  mother-lands. 
Iceland  was  therefore  the  cradle  of  an 
historical  literature  of  immense  value. 
The  situation  of  the  island  and  the 
relationship  of  the  colony  to  foreign 
countries  in  its  earlier  period,  compel- 
1^  its  inhabitants  to  exercise  and  de- 
velop their  hereditary  maritime  skill 
and  thirst  for  new  (fiscoveries  across 
the  great  ocean.    As  early  as  the  yeai 
877,  Gunnibom  saw  for  the  first  time 
the  mountainous  coast  of  Greenland. 
But  this  land  was  first  visited  by  Erik 
the  R^  in  983,  who,  three  years  after- 
wards, in  986,  by  means  of  Icelandic 
emigrants,  estabUshed  the  first  colony 
on    its   south-western   shore,  where 
afterwards,  in  1124,  the  bishop's  see 
of  Gardar  was  founded,  which  sub- 
sisted for  upwards  of  300  years.    The 
head  firths,  or  bays,  were  named  after 
the  chiefs  of  the  expedition.    Erik  the 
Red  settled  m  Eriks-firth,  Einar,  Rafn, 
and  Ketil  in  thefirths  called  after  them, 
and  Heriulf  on  Heriulfsnes.     On  a 
voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland  this 
same  year  (986),  Biame,  the  son  of  the 
latter,  was  driven  far  out  to  sea  to- 
wards the  south-west,  and  for  the  first 
time  beheld  the  coasts  of  the  Ameri- 
can lands,  afterwards  visited  and  named 
by  his  countrymen.    In  order  to  exa- 
mine these  countries  more  narrowly, 
Leif  the  Fortunate,  son  of  Erik  the 
Red-  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery 
thitner  in  the  year  1000.    He  landed 
on  the  shores  described  by  Biame, 
detailed  the  character  of  these  lands 
more  exactly,  and  gave  them  names 
according  to  their  appearance  :  Hellu- 
land  (Newfoundlano)  was  so  called  from 
its  flat  stones,  Markland  (Nova  Scotia) 
from  its  woods,  and  Vineland  (New 
England)  from  its  vines.     Here  he 
remained  for  some  time,    and  con- 
structed lai^  houses,  called  after  him 
Leifsbudir  (LeifB  Booths).    A  German 
named  Tyrker,  who  accompanied  Leif 
on  this  voyage,  was  the  man  who  found 


the  wild  vines,  which  he  recognised 
from  bavins  seen  them  in  his  own 
land,  and  Leif  gave  the  country  its 
name  from  this  circumstance.  Two 
years  afterwards  Leif  s  brother,  Thor- 
wald,  repaired  thither,  and  in  1003 
caused  an  expedition  to  be  undertaken 
to  the  south,  along  the  shore,  but  he 
was  killed  in  the  summer  of  1004  on 
a  voyage  northwards,  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  natives. 

The  most  distinguished,  however,  of 
all  the  first  American  discoverers  is 
Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  an  Icelander, 
whose  genealogy  is  carried  back  in  the 
Old-Northern  annals  to  Danish,  Swed- 
ish, Norwegian,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
ancestors,  some  of  them  of  roval  blood. 
In  1006  tnis  chief,  on  a  merchant  voy- 
age, visited  Greenland  and  there  mar- 
ried Gudrid,  the  widow  of  Thorstein 
(son  of  Erik  the  Red),  who  had  died 
the  year  before  in  an  unsuccessful  ex- 
pedition to  Vineland.  Accompanied 
Dy  his  wife,  who  encouraged  him  to 
this  voyage,  and  by  a  crew  of  160  men 
on  bofurd  three  vessels,  he  repaired  in 
the  spring  of  1007  to  Vineland,  where 
he  remained  for  three  years,  and  had 
many  communications  with  the  abori- 
gines. Here  his  wife  Gudrid  bore  him 
a  son,  Snorre,  who  became  the  founder 
of  an  illustrious  family  in  Iceland, 
which  gave  that  island  several  of  its 
first  bishops.  His  daughter's  son  was 
the  celebrated  Bishop  Tnorlak  Runolf- 
son,  who  published  the  first  Christian 
code  of  Iceland.  In  1 1 21  Bishop  Erik 
sailed  to  Vineland  from  Greenland, 
doubtlessforthe  purpose  of  streng^then- 
ing  his  countiymen  in  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  notices  given  by  the  old  Ice- 
landic voyage-chroniclers  respecting 
the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  this  new  country  are  very 
characteristic.  Nay^  we  have  even  a 
statement  of  this  kind  as  old  as  the 
eleventh  century  from  a  writer,  not  a 
Northman,  Adam  of  Bremen.  He 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Svein  Es- 
tridson,  the  King  of  Denmark,  a  ne- 
phew of  Canute  the  Great,  that  the 
country  got  its  name  from  the  vine 
growing  wild  there.  It  is  a  remark- 
able comcidence  in  this  respect  that 
its  English  re-discoverers,  for  the  same 
reason,  name  the  larse  islimd  which  is 
close  off  the  coast  MarUia's  Vineyard. 
Spontaneously  growing,  (j^^^kj^f^ 
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or  Indian  corn)  was  also  found  in  this 
country. 

The  total  result  of  the  nautical,  geo- 
^aphical,  and  astronomical  evidences 
in  the  original  documents,  place  the 
situation  of  the  countries  discovered 
beyond  all  doubt.  The  number  of 
days'  sail  between  the  several  newly 
found  lands,  the  striking  description 
of  the  coasts,  especially  the  white  sand- 
banks of  Nova  Scotia  and  the  long 
beaches  and  downs  of  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance on  Cape  Cod  (the  Kialames 
and  Furdustrandir  of  the  Northmen) 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  In  addition 
hereto  we  have  the  astronomical  re- 
mark that  the  shortest  day  in  Vine- 
land  was  nine  hours  long,  which  fixes 
the  latitude  of  41°  24'  10",  or  just  that 
of  the  promontories  which  Umit  the 
entrances  to  Mount  Hope  Bay,  where 
LeiTs  booths  were  built,  and  in  the 


district  around  whidi  the  old  North- 
men had  their  head  establishment^ 
which  was  named  by  them  H6p. 

The  Northmen  were  also  acquainted 
with  American  land  still  farther  to 
the  south,  called  by  them  Hvitraman- 
naland  (the  land  of  the  White  Men)  or 
Irland  it  Mikla  (Great  Ireland).  The 
exact  situation  of  this  country  is  not 
stated;  it  was  probably  North  and 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
In  1266  some  priests  at  Gardar  in 
Greenland  set  on  foot  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  Arctic  regions  of 
America.  An  astronomical  observa- 
tion proves  that  this  took  place 
through  Lancaster  Sound  and  Barrow 
Strait  to  the  latitude  of  Wellington 
Channel  The  last  memorandum  sup- 
plied by  the  old  Icelandic  records  is  a 
voyage  from  Greenland  to  Markland 
in  1347. 


END  OF  VOLUAIC  XXVII. 
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